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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Dublin,  Thursday,  March  12, 1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner  of  Rational  Education,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  The  Chairman. — When  did  you  first  become  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  ? — In  the 
year  1839. 

2.  You  have  been  a member  continuously  since  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

3.  When  did  you  become  Resident  Commissioner  ? — 
About  the  month  of  November,  1839.  I had  been 
appointed  a short  time  before  that,  but  holding  a 
situation  in  Dublin  Castle  I did  not  come  to  reside,  till 
November,  1839. 

4.  Can  you  state  generally  what  is  the  machinery  of 
the  National  Board  in  conducting  the  administration  of 
any  department,  with  reference  to  their  ordinary  schools? 
— Each  school  has  a manager,  and  then  under  the 
manager  a teacher  or  teachers.  There  are  on  the 
whole  about  6,500  schools  in  operation,  and  each  of 
these  schools  has  a manager  over  it,  and  a teacher  or 
teachers  under  him.  The  Board  have  a certain  number 
of  Inspectors  and  Head  Inspectors.  There  are  sixty 
Inspectors,  and  six  Head  Inspectors.  Their  reports 
are  received  weekly  by  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin, 
and  are  acted  upon  in  their  office,  where  there  is  a 
variety  of  clerks.  There  are  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  who 
deal  with  the  reports  as  they  come  in,  with  regard  to 
the  schools.  There  is  the  Board  itself,  consisting  of 
twenty  members.  The  managers  are,  1 think,  the  first 
body  to  be  considered. 

5.  Do  the  Board  correspond  directly  with  the 
managers  ? — They  do. 

6.  What  is  the  mode  in  which  a school  is  provided 
in  a new  place  ? — When  there  is  a want  of  a school  in 
a new  place,  the  local  parties  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  placed  under 
the  Board.  An  application  comes  up,  to  say  there  is  a 
school  in  such  a place,  and  that  they  wish  to  place  it  in 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  our  In- 
spector is  sent  to  examine  into  the  circumstances.  That 
is  a case  in  which  the  school  is  already  built,  and  is  to 
be  placed  under  the  Board  as  a non-vested  school.  If 
it  is  a request  for  a building  grant,  then  the  applicant 
states  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  locality, 
and  requests  the  Board  to  give  a building  grant,  and 
we  make  inquiries  accordingly. 


7.  You  make  inquiry  by  sending  an  Inspector  to  the 
spot  ? — Yes.  Each  of  the  sixty  Inspectors  has  a district 
of  his  own,  and  lives  within  that  district.  When  he 
gets  notice  from  us  he  goes  and  examines  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  proposed  school. 

8.  Do  you  wait  for  applications  from  the  parties  in 
the  first  instance?— Yes.  We  don’t  originate  a school, 
except  when  we  are  building  a model  school  of  our  own. 
There  are  a few  model  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land. These  have  been  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  were  instituted  by  the  Board  themselves, 
and  not  upon  the  applications  of  local  parties. 

9.  When  the  school  is  established,  who  becomes  the 
manager  of  it  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  person  who  ap- 
plies is  theperson  who  becomes  themanagerof  the  school. 
We  conceive  that  he,  either  from  being  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  or  the  owner  of  the  property,  is  the  person 
who  it  is  intended  should  be  the  manager  of  the  school, 
and  he  is  the  person  who  always  is  received  by  us  as 
manager.  He,  generally  speaking,  represents  the 
feelings  of  a certain  portion  of  the  locality. 

10.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Is  that  invariably  the  case?  Is 

the  person  applying  always  appointed  manager,  or  is 
there  a- person  afterwards  appointed  manager  different 
from  the  person  who  made  the  application  ? — It  is 
almost  invariably  the  person  who  applies.  If  the 
gentleman  who  applies  mentions  that  he  is  acting  only 
as  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  we,  of  course, 
know  he  is  not  intended  to  be  the  patron.  But,  if  his 
principal  wishes 

11.  The  Chairman. — Except  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Board  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  word 
manager  and  the  word  patron  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.''  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  there  is  both  a patron  and  a manager.  Sup- 
posing a gentleman  of  property  applies  to  have  a school 
on  his  estate  placed  under  the  Board,  and  says  he  wishes 
to  be  patron,  we  appoint  him  patron.  If  he  desires 
that  his  agent,  or  any  other  person,  be  manager  of  the 
school  under  him,  we  appoint  that  person  manager. 

12.  In  the  case  where  you  have  to  communicate 
with  the  school  do  yon  write  to  the  patron  or  manager? 
—To  the  manager  always.  We  consider  that  the  patron 

B 


Right  Hon. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 
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has  delegated  pro  tempore  his  power  to  the  manager. 
We  always  consider  when  the  patron  does  not  give  us 
notice  to  the  contrary,  he  means  to  act  both  as  manager 
and  patron  himself.  We  make  arrangements  for  that 
purpose ; and  if  he  says  at  any  time  that  he  wishes 
such  another  person  to  be  manager  instead  of  the  gen- 
tleman first  named,  we  carry  that  into  effect. 

13.  Is;  the  management  always  in  a singly  person,  or 
have  you  ever  a committee  of  managers  ? — There  are  a 
few  cases  of  committees  of  management,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  especially.  There  were  originallyagood  number; 
but  they  are  going  out  of  use.  There  are  very  few 
cases  of  committees  of  management  now.  When  the 
original  application  mentions  that  they  wish- the  school 
should  be  governed  by  a committee,  we  take  note  of  that, 
and  always  remember  the  ruling  power  rests  with  that 
committee ; that  the  person  who  is  active,  upon  the 
committee  is  merely  acting  as  their  delegate  for  the 
time,  and  that  if  there  is  any  question  between  them  it 
is  the  committee  has  the  real  power  over  the  school. 

14.  Mr.  Dease.. — Was  the  number-  larger  than  it  is 
now  ? — At  first  there  were  more.  On  several  occasions 
at  first  there  were  two  or  three  patrons.  The  people 
were  very  anxious  that  one  of  the  patrons  should  be  a 
Protestant  and  the  other  a Roman  Catholic.  There  is 
hardly  an  instance  now  of  the  management  being  ex- 
clusively held  by- two  persons,- .one  a Protestant  and  the 
other  a Roman  Catholic. 

15.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  communicate  with 
the  managers  through  one  of  your  Inspectors,,  or  always 
direct  from  your  office  ? — In  both  ways.  There  is  no 
fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  Sometimes  we  communicate 
with  the  managers  themselves,  and  sometimes  we  think 
it  more  convenient  that  the  Inspectors  should  wait  on 
the  managers  and  explain  matters  to  them. 

16.  Do  the  Inspectors  ever  write  letters  to  the 
managers  themselves,  or  do  the  representations  come  to 
the  Board? — Sometimes  direct  from  the  Inspectors  to 
the  managers ; very  often,  in  consequence  of  directions 
given  by  the  Board,,  the  Inspectors  write  to- them  or 
communicate!  with1  them  orally. 

17.  When  the  Inspector  writes  to  the>  manager  or 
patron  on  liis  own  authority,  does  he  send  copies  to  the 
Board  of  what  he  writes,  or  report  to  the  Board  the 
subject  he  writes  upon? — I don’t  think-  there  is  any 
imperative!  rule  on>  the  subject.  If  the  matter  be  of  any 
importance. -he  certainly  would  be.  expected  to  commu- 
nicate with  us  about  it,  but  there  is  no.  imperative  rule 
that  he  must  do  so;, 

18:  . Does  the  Inspector  keep  any:  journal  in  which 
there  would  be  a record  of  his  having  written  an  official 
letter  to  a particular  school  ?— He  keeps  a regular  jour- 
nal of  everything  he  does,  and  sends  up  the  journal  of 
his  weekfs  work,  and  in;  his  report  with  regard  to  a 
school,  the  fact  must  appear,  if  lie  communicated  with 
the  manager. 

19.  Have  any  complaints  or  difficulties  arisen  from 
Inspectors  writing,  directly  to  the  managers  of  schools 
on  subjects  whicli  either  the  manager  or  the.  Board 
afterwards  thought  ought  to  have  come  through  the 
Board? — I don't  recollect  at  present  any  case.  There 
are  certainly  not  many.  There  is.  very  little,  complaint 
of  the  sort. 

20.  What  are  the  precise  powers  or  privileges  of  a 
patron  ? — The  patron  has  the  power  of  appointing  the 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  of  removing  them  when  he 
thinks  they  are  unfit  for  the  situation.  Itis  not  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  state,  the  reason  if  he  does  remove. 

21.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Has  the  Board  ' any  veto  in 
either  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of  the  master? 
— The  Board  have  a veto  on  the  appointment,  that  is, 
they  always  examine  the  teacher  to  see  whether  he  is 
competent — to  see  if  he  is  a respectable  man,  and  com- 
petent in  point  of  qualification. 

22.  And  as  to  dismissal  ? — As  to  .dismissal  there  is 
no  veto.  It  is  a very  important  circumstance — there  is 
no  veto  on  dismissal  when,  made  by  the  patron. 

23.  The  Chairman. — What  responsibility  towards 
the  central  Board  does  the  patron  incur? — We  expect 
that  he  will  take  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  school— 
that  he  will,  in  appointing  a teacher  or  dismissing  him, 
exercise  a sound  j udgmeut.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  patron, 


or  the  manager  lie  appoints,  to  let  us  know  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter  how  the  school  has  gone  on,  how  far 
the  teacher  is  worth  the  salary  we  give  him.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  duty  of  that  sort  thrown  upon  the 
patron  or  manager.  He  also  is  the  person  who  has  to 
decide  what  books  are  to  be  used  in  the  school,  for 
although  the  books  drawn  up  by  the  Board  are  almost 
universally  used,  they  are- no.t  imperatively  required  to 
be  used  ; all  we  require  is  that  the  books  employed  are 
of  a non-sectarian  character,  so  that  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  can  conscientiously  use  them.  The 
patron  also  has  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
time-table.  It  is  not  the  Inspector  or  ourselves  that 
arrange  the  time-table.  If  any  injudicious  arrangement 
appeared  on  the  time-table  we  could  interpose,  but  the 
general  power  is  left -to- the  patron  to  say  in  what  man- 
ner the  school  is  to  be  carried  on. 

24.  Has  the  patron  or  manager  anything  to  do  with 
the  receipt  of  money  from  the  Board  ? — When  the 
quarter  comes  round,  and  we  ascertain  the  teacher  has 
been  at  the  school  during  the  quarter,  and  that  he  has 
performed  his  duty  properly,  we  send  the  amount  of 
the  salary  to  the  teacher  through  the  patron  or  mana- 
ger ; he  then  gives  it  to  the  teacher,  he  signs  the  re- 
ceipt, and  the  teacher  also  signs  it,  and  that  receipt 
comes  back  to  us. 

25.  Does  a settlement  of  accounts  take  place  between 
the  Board  and  the  manager? — The  manager  pays  the 
salary  to  the  teacher,  and  after  that' we  get  back  the 
receipt  in  return  for  the  money >we. sent;  showing  that 
the  £10,  or  £15,  or  whatever  sum  is  due  , to  the  teacher, 
has  been  actually  received  by  him,  and  that  receipt  is 
sent  to  the  Audit  Office. 

26.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Y ou  have  stated,  with  respect 
to  new  schools,  that  you  wait  for  applications  from  the 
different  districts? — Yes. 

27.  That  system  has  spread  over  the  country  a very 
large  number  of  schools? — Yes. . 

28.  Can  you  account  for  the  success  that  has  so  far 
attended  the  system,  in  covering  the  country  with  so 
large  a number  of  schools,  your  waiting  for  applications' 
from  the  different  localities? — I think  there  was  a very 
great  demand  for  education,  from  love  of  it,  throughout 
the  country;  and,  as  the  country  was  a very  poor  one; 
it  was  very  natural  that  in  all  directions  the  people 
should  be  anxious  to  place-their  schools  under  the  Board 
of  Education;  providing  they  approved  of  the-non-sec>- 
tarian  principles  of  the  Board. 

29.  Do  you  find  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Inspec-- 
tors  under  the  Board  to  help;  very  much  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools,  by  their  coming  into  contact 
with  the  g, entry  and  clergy  of  different  denominations  ? 
— -I  have,  nodoubt  that  must  be  the  case.  The  Inspec- 
tors are1  very  intelligent  men,  and- they  are  very  anxious- 
to  increase  the  number  of  schools,  where  they  are  re* 
quired. 

30.  You  state  the  manager  is  the  party  to  whom  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  goes.  Do  you  find  that  system 
has  worked  well?— I don’t  know  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. I don’t  see  how  it  Could  be  otherwise.  I think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  pay  through  the 
manager — that  he  should  report  to  us  the  teacher  has 
done  his  duty.  He  is  the  most  convenient  and  proper 
person,  in  that  respect,  to  pay  the- teacher. 

31.  May  I ask  have  you  had  complaints  under  that 
head  ? — Very  few.  I have  heard  complaints  that  there 
had  been  suspicions  that  a manager  .did  not  pay  the 
money  punctually  to  the  teacher.  Some  vague  suspi- 
cions have  existed,  which  I was  never  able  to  find-proved 
in.  a single  case,  that  a manager  had  appropriated  the 
money. 

32.  I don’t  refer  to  suspicions,  but  simply  to  delay 
in  the  payment  of  salaries?— I have  no  doubt  there 
were. delays;  and  where  delay  lias  taken  place  it  has 
been  invariably,  so  far  as  I know,  that  the  poor 
manager,  who  is  often  a priest  or  a Presbyterian-  min- 
ister, has  advanced  money  most  kindly  to  the  teacher ; 
and  the  teacher  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  whole,  of 
the  salary  when  it  comes,  instead  of  getting  it  with-  the  - 
proper  deduction  for  the  advance  made. 

33.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — Do  you  consider  the  manage^ 
ment  of  schools  by  a single  person  is  preferable  to 
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management  by  committee  ? — I -should  like,  where  there 
was  a committee  of  very  intelligent  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a school,  that  they  should  take  it ; I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  for  leaving  the 
management  to  the  parish  priest. 

34.  You  said  attending  daily  to  the  management? — 

I meant  constant  attendance. 

35.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  any  elected  com- 
mittee of  parents  of  children  ?— I should  be  very  happy 
to  see  that  done  in  the  place  where  the , people  were 
anxious  for  it ; where  the  people  and  their  pastor  were 
anxious  that  the  committee  should  act,  and  should 
assist  the  person  who  took  the  principal  part,  as  manager 
of  the  school. 

36.  Do  you  Jind  generally  patrons  and  managers  are 
attentive  to  their  ;du ties,  or  that  the  management  is 
more  a name  than  a fact  ? — Certainly  they  are  not  all 
so  attentive  as  I wish  they  were,  and  as  they  ought  to 
be.  They  do  a vast  deal  of  good  throughout  the 
country;  and  I am  sure  we  could  not  carry  on  the 
system  of  National  education  .unless  we  left  a great  deal 
of  power  over  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  managers ; 
but  T am  bound  to  say  they  might.be  a great  deal  more 
attentive  to  their  iduties  than  they  are. 

37.  ;Do  you  recognise  any  managers  ex  officio,  such  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  example  ?• — No ; not  either 
Justices  of  the  Peace  nor  even  thepastors  of  the  children ; 
we  don’t  recognise  them  ex  officio.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  pastor  of  the  children  is  the  manager, 
but  we  don’t  recognise  him  as  such,  lit  is  because 
that  he  has  made  the  application,  or,  as  it- were,  in- 
herited the  management  from  his  predecessor  in  his 
own  Church. 

38.  Master  Brooke Do  you  exercise  any  control  in 

the  appointment  of  manager  ? Do  you,  as  a matter  of 
course,  appoint  the  applicant  or  the  person  whom  the 
patron  nominates  as  manager,  or  have  you  any  veto? — 
We  have  a veto.  If  .any  person  was,  from  station  or 
character,  unfit  for  the  office,  we  should  certainly  refuse 
to  . acknowledge  him  as  manager. 

39.  Have  such  instances  occurred  ? — Very  seldom. 
Whenever  a clergyman  has  been  degraded,  we  always 
refuse  to  continue  to  acknowledge  him  ; and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  manager  instead  of  being  a clergyman 
or  a gentleman,  is  nothing  more  than  a small  farmer,  we 
have  been  anxious  to  put  a stop  to  this  as  far  as  we  could. 

40.  Have  you  ever  dismissed  managers  for  neglect. or 
want  of  attention  to  the  management  of  schools?— No ; 
not  that  I am  aware  of. 

41.  Have  the  Board  ever  dismissed  teachers  although 
they  were  not  dismissed  by  the  managers  or  patrons? 
— In  a great  number , of  instances.  ; Every  year  a very 
considerable  number  of  teachers  are  dismissed  for 
improper  conduct  or  insufficient  knowledge — for  not 
attending  to  their  duties  properly.  There  is  a very 
large  number  of  teachers  dismissed  every  year  by  the 
Board.  If  a manager  declines  on  any  occasion  to  re- 
move a teacher  whom  we  consider,  from  misconduct  or 
incompetency,  unfit  for  the  situation,  we  require  him  to 
dismiss  him,  or  we  withdraw  the  salary. 

42.  In  that  case  who  fills  the  vacancy  ? — The  mana- 
ger. The  manager  appoints,  we  retaining  a veto  as 
in  the  former  case,  upon  the  appointment.  No  school- 
teacher is  appointed  without  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion as  soon  as  convenient. after  his  appointment. 

43.  If  every  teacher  passes  through  an  examination 
before  appointment,  how  comes  it  there  are  a great 
many  every  year  dismissed  from  incompetency  ? — They 
are  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  manager. 
A considerable  interval  takes  place  before  our  In- 
spector will  be  able  to  go  round  and  examine  the 
school ; and  then,  as  soon  as  he  examines  and  reports 
to  us  that  a teacher  is  incompetent,  we  direct  the  salary 
to  be  withdrawn. 

44.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  first  examination? — Yes.  It 
also  often  happens  that  a man  is  tolerated  at  first. 
Although  not  fully  competent,  he  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school.  Then  when  we  find,  after  a second 
examination,  he  continues  by  no  means  a really  good 
teacher,  we  dismiss  him. 


45.  As  you  spoke  of  the  failure  of  attentive  mana-  March  12, 

gers,  may;  I .ask  what  you  expect  from  a good  manager  ? 1868- 

— I should  expect,  from  a good  manager,  that  he  would  Hon. 
take  a great  interest  in  the  well-being  both  iof ■ the  Alexander 
children  and  the  teacher ; that  he  would  take  a great  MacdonnelL 
deal  of  pains  in  ascertaining  that  the  teacher  whom, he 
appoints  is  really  competent  and  really  a good  man  ; 

and  what:  is  , as  important  as  anything,  that  when, he 
.finds  him  to  be  a really  deserving  man,  he  should  pay 
him  as  handsomely  as  the -manager’s  means  will  allow 
him  to  pay  him,  and  when  be  finds  him  unworthy 
remove  him. 

46.  I think  you  stated  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  managers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  are 
Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

47.  Does  your  complaint  of  insufficient  or  careless 
management  extend  to  them  ? — Certainly. 

48.  You  find  they  are  not  sometimes  , as  zealous  in 
the  management  of  schools  as  you  would.desire  ? — They 
are  not  more  zealous  than  the  generality  of  other 
managers  are.  I think  on  the  whole  theyare.  as  zealous, 
and  not  more.  [Zealous  than  .other  managers  .are.  .1  think 
Presbyterian  . managers, are  ;quite;as  . zealous  as  Roman 
Oath  olio  managers. 

49.  Mr . Stokes.' — Does  the  Board  ever  take  the  initia- 
tive in:  founding  new  schools  ? — Only  in  the  case  of  , 
model  schools,,  which  are  very  lew  in, number.  There 
are  twenty-six  model  schools. 

50.  ;Have  the  Board  any  mode  of  dealing  with  in- 
different or  apathetic  places? — No ; there  is  very  little 
.need  of  their  doing  so.  There  is  hardly; any  part  of 
Ireland,  to.  use  that  expression,  ..apathetic.  There  is 
such  an  eagerness  for  education  amongst  the  people 
that  there. is  hardly, a corner  of. Ireland,  in  which  there 
are  , not  schools  and  very  valuable  schools. 

51.  Do  you  find  that  to.  be  the  case  in  the  province 
of  Connaught? — The  desire  for  education  is  spreading 
more  and  more  in  Connaught.  Connaught,  although 
backward,  is,  every  .day  improving.  There  are  more 
schools  every  day  in  Connaught.  Although  it  is  more 
backward  in  poiniof  education  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
one  'is i .to  remember  it  is  more  backward  in  point,  of 
wealth  and  general  condition.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ,of  Connaught . were  not  on  the  whole  as  favour- 
able to  the  National  system  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
other,  parts  of  Ireland. 

52.  Is  any  part  of  Gonnaught  so  far  behind  the  rest 
of  Ireland  in  wealth  as  to  demand  special  assistance  from 
the  Board,  in  your  opinion  ? — I have  no  doubt,  if  such 
a thing  were  possible,  that  both  in  Connaught  and  in  a 
great  number  of  mountainous,  insular,  and  peninsular 
districts  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to.  give 
grants  more  liberally  than  we  do  in  the  richer  parts,  but 
that  is  a thing  we  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish. 

There  are, difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  it. 

53.  When  a manager  dies  or  leaves  a district,  who 
succeeds? — In  the  case  of  a clergyman,  his  successor; 
that-from;  the  first  has  been  the  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Suppose  a Presbyterian  minister  places  a 
school  under  us  and  then  is  removed,  we,  as  a matter 
of  course,  always  appoint  and  recognise  his  successor 
as  manager.  So  with  regard  to  the  parish  priest,  and 
so  with  regard  to  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  so  with  regard  to  gentlemen  of  property.  If  a 
landlord  places  a school  under  the  Board  and  dies,  and 
his  . heir  is  anxious  to  continue  the  trust,  we,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  receive  him. 

.54.  The  Board  has  no  control  over  the  successor? — ■ 

They  don’t  exercise  a control;  they  have  a control,  but 
they  never  exercise  it.  If  any  person  was  decidedly 
unfit  we  should,  but  such  a thing  never  occurs.  The 
good  working  of  the  system  lias  turned  very  much  on 
that  rule  being  rigorously  adopted. 

55.  In  making  payments  quarterly,  what  do  the 
Board  understand  by  a quarter  ?— The  quarter  of  the 
year.  At  the  .end  of  every  quarter  of  the  year  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  the  quarter’s  salary. 

Supposing  his  salary  is  ,£40  a year  he  gets  £10  at  the 
end,  of  each  quarter. 

56.  Do  you  consider  any  three  months  as  making  a 
quarter  ?— There  are  certain  quarter  days. 

57.  Then  in  case  of  a school  examination  in  June  ? — 

B 2 
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Then  we  should  give  the  fractional  part.  Supposing  a 
school  is  taken  into  connexion  in  the  middle  of  the 
quarter,  then  at  the  close  of  that  quarter  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  the  fractional  part. 

58.  What  proportion  of  expense  does  the  manager 
contribute  towards  a new  school  ? — If  a school  is  built 
by  aid  from  the  State,  the  locality  contributes  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  expense.  Supposing  it  is  £300 
that  the  school  costs,  then  the  Board  contributes  £200 
towards  the  building,  and  the  manager,  or  committee, 
or  locality,  contributes  £100. 

59.  Do  you  expect  the  £100  to  be  raised  and  ex- 
pended before  you  pay  your  £200 1 — All  that  is  done 
through  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Board  of  Works 
now  build  the  school. 

60.  Do  you  require  the  manager  to  show  you  the 
receipt  for  his  payment? — We  require  to  see  that  the 
money  is  spent  on  the  school — that  the  school,  when 
built,  shows  work  for  at  least  the  £300  in  the  case  I 
mentioned. 

61.  And  then  the  maintenance  of  the  school — what 
proportion  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  manager? — The 
repairs  of  the  school  are  always  done,  in  the  case  of  a 
non-vested  school,  by  the  locality  or  manager ; in  the 
case  of  vested  schools,  which  have  been  built  by  aid 
from  the  State,  the  school  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Education, and  the  repairs  are  done  by  the  State,  through 
the  Board  of  Works.  If  it  is  vested  in  trustees  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  school  repaired  rests  with  the 
trustees  of  the  school. 

62.  In  the  case  of  a vested  school,  the  locality  con- 
tributes nothing? — If  repaired  by  the  Board  it  contri- 
butes nothing. 

63.  For  other  purposes,  what  does  the  locality  con- 
tribute ? — It  has  to  contribute  towards  the  keeping  up 
of  the  furniture  and  the  supply  of  books,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort  which  may  be  required. 

64.  Do  you  require  from  the  locality  any  fixed  pro- 
portion ? — We  don’t.  The  money  given  by  the  locality 
is  certainly  very  small  in  comparison  to  what  is  given 
by  the  State.  The  whole  amount  is  £52,000  a year. 
That  goes  to  the  support  of  teachers  altogether.  It  is 
raised  by  school  fees  and  local  endowments. 

65.  That  matter  is  according  to  the  goodwill  of  each 
locality  ? — Yes. 

66.  Y ou  don’t  fine  a locality  for  doing  nothing  for  a 
school  by  making  deductions  from  the  grant? — We  do 
not.  We  do  everything  we  can  through  our  Inspector 
to  induce  localities  to  contribute,  but  we  certainly 
don’t  use  any  compulsion.  It  would  be  impossible,  I 
think. 

67.  Be  kind  enough  to  name  the  quarter  days? — 
They  are  the  31st  March,  30th  June,  30th  September, 
and  31st  December. 

68.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  stated  just  now,  that 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  schools  under  a manager,  the 
teachers  are  appointed  by  him — has  he  exclusive  control 
over  them,  or  are  they  responsible  to  you  also? — They 
are  responsible  to  him  and  to  us. 

69.  And  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  you  dismiss 
them,  even  against  the  wish  of  the  manager? — We 
withdraw  the  salary  aud  dismiss  in  that  way. 

70.  Whether  the  manager  agrees  or  not  ? — Yes. 

71.  Practically,  the  manager  appoints  the  books  to 
be  used  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

72.  Do  you  reserve  the  right  of  control  over  these 
books  ? — Entirely. 

73.  Do  you  refer  the  censorship  of  them  to  any 
particular  person  ? — When  the  manager  writes  to  us 
to  say  that  he  does  not  wish  to  employ  in  the  school 
our  books,  we  ask  him  to  send  up  the  books  he  does 
wish  to  employ,  and  we  examine  them. 

74.  Have  you  a person  or  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  exercise  that  censorship  ? — The  Inspector  himself 
does  it : or,  if  there  is  any  doubt,  he  sends  the  books 
to  us,  and  we  examine  them. 

75.  Are  there  many  schools  in  which  books  selected 
by  the  manager,  and  not  yours,  are  used  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  a single  instance  in  the  6,500  where  books 
different  from  ours  are  used.  Managers  are  free  to 
propose  to  us  any  unsectarian  books  ; but  they  almost 
invariably  use  ours.  The  reason  is,  the  books  are  good, 


and,  above  all,  they  are  sold  much  more  cheaply  than 
other  books. 

76.  With  regard  to  the  time  table,  the  drawing  up  of 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  manager,  has  he  uncontrolled 
power  in  that  respect? — Certainly  not.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a teacher  were  to  teach  nothing  but  arithmetic 
or  nothing  but  reading  during  the  day,  we  should  in- 
terfere. Our  Inspector  examines  the  time  table,  and  if 
he  were  to  see  anything  at  variance  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school,  he  would  recommend — he  would  not 
force,  he  would  not  at  all  direct  or  require — the  man- 
ager to  alter  it,  but  would  report  to  us  regarding  the 
point. 

77.  What  amount  of  discretion  has  the  Inspector  in 
regard  to  the  time  table,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  general  rules  of  the  Board ; or  have  you  general 
rules  with  regard  to  the  time  table  ? — There  are  no 
general  rules,  there  is  no  time  table  that  must  be 
used. 

78.  You  have  no  model  or  standard  time  table? — 
There  are  time  tables  which  the  manager  may  employ  if 
he  pleases,  but  we  don’t  require  them,  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  to  be  used.  I think  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  performed  by  the  Inspector  is  to  give  advice 
to  teachers  and  managers,  with  regard  to  the  most 
judicious  sort  of  time  table  to  be  used  in  the  school. 

79.  In  reference  to  the  time  table,  the  right  of 
arranging  it  extends  to  the  time  of  religious  worship 
as  well  as  to  any  other  part  of  it? — Certainly, 
religious  worship  must  be  notified ; when  religious  in- 
struction is  going  on,  other  business  must  cease. 

SO.  Has  the  manager  the  power  of  appointing  a 
particular  hour  for  it  ? — He  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  time  : there  must  not  be  more  than  one  occa- 
sion during  the  school-hours  in  which  he  may  have 
religious  instruction. 

81.  Lord  ClonbrocJc. — When  a vested  school  is  estab- 
lished you  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  building  ex- 
penses?— Yes. 

S2.  What  proportion  of  the  subsequent  expenses  of 
the  school  do  you  expect  to  derive  from  local  contribu- 
tions? What  proportion  of  the  grant  do  the  Board 
give  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  school? — -The  salary  is 
paid  entirely  by  the  Board,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  local 
parties  to  give  what  they  think  right. 

83.  Practically,  what  does  it  come  to  for  the  school’s 
entire  support  from  the  Board,  or  what  proportion 
comes  from  local  assistance  ? — The  teachers  of  National 
schools  in  Ireland — there  are,  in  round  numbers,  8,100 
male  and  female  teachers,  first,  second  and  third  class 
and  probationers — receive  in  round  numbers  £250,000 
a year  from  the  State,  and  in  addition  £52,00G  a 
year  from  the  localities— of  which  £52,000  about 
£40,000  comes  from  the  school-pence,  and  the  re- 
mainder, £12,000,  comes  from  endowments  and  contri- 
butions. 

84.  Then  there  are  a good  many  schools  where  there 
is  no  local  assistance  ? — There  are  several  where  there 
is  nothing  but  the  school-pence : there  are  very  few 
schools  where  the  school-pence  is  not  given — there  may 
be  some  even  of  them. 

85.  Anon-vested  school  is  built  by  the  patron? — A 
non-vested  school  is  built  entirely  by  the  locality. 

86.  What  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  non-vested 
schools  do  the  Board  pay — of  the  salaries  of  the 
masters,  and  the  other  expenses  ? — We  pay  the  sala- 
ries just  as  in  the  case  of  the  vested  schools;  there  is 
no  distinction  at  all  in  that  respect. 

87.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  that  the  Board 
have  reason  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
attention  given  by  managers  to  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  is  there  any  record  kept  or  report  made  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  number  of  times  managers  have 
visited  the  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

88.  Then  what  you  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  in- 
attention of  the  managers,  or  the  laxity  of  supervision 
on  their  part,  is  merely  your  general  impression  ? — It 
is  merely  a general  impression.  I have  no  doubt  there 
is  not  so  much  zeal  in  this  respect  as  would  be  desir- 
able. It  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should 
attend  more  closely  to  their  duties.  I am  quite  sure 
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of  that  from  wliat  I have  heard,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  managers  should  be  more  zealous. 

89.  In  the  Attendance  Book  which  is  kept  in  each 
school  where  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  registered, 
and  where  there  is,  at  foot,  a place  in  which  a visiter 
has  the  privilege  of  making  any  observations  he  may 
wish  to  make  about  the  school,  do  the  managers,  when 
they  visit  the  schools,  make  any  note  of  having  visited 
the  schools,  or  express  any  opinion  about  them?— I 
don’t  think,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  manager 
does  so ; he  may,  on  several  occasions,  mention  it  in 
the  Report  Book,  but  I don’t  think  he  is  called  on  to 
do  it. 

90.  There  is  then  no  means  officially  taken  to  return 
or  record  the  degree  of  supervision  given  to  any  school 
by  its  manager  ? — There  is  not. 

91.  You  mentioned  that  in  case  of  the  appointment 
of  a schoolmaster,  the  first  occasion  on  which  his  com- 
petency was  tested  was  when  the  Inspector  visited  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

92.  And  that  that  might  not  be  for  some  months 
after? — Yes. 

93.  Is  the  Commission  to  understand  that  there  is 
no  test  of  his  competency  applied  before  he  enters 
on  his  duties? — There  is  not ; he  is  appointed  by  the 
patron. 

94.  And  that  appointment  is  absolutely  arbitary  on 
his  part  in  the  first  instance  ? — The  patron  appoints  on 
his  own  responsibility.  If  the  teacher  is  found  to  be 
incompetent  or  uhwoi’thv  the  Commissioners  have  the 
power  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  in  the  time  from 
appointment  to  inspection. 

95.  If  the  master  was  appointed  on  the  1st  January, 
and  that  it  happened,  say,  that  in  the  course  of  inspec- 
tion the  school  was  not  visited  until  April,  and  that 
then  the  Inspector  found  him  incompetent  and  reported 
accordingly,  would  you  only  dismiss  the  master  from 
that  time,  or  would  you  decline  to  pay  him  his  salary 
for  the  past  quarter— would  you  decline  to  pay  him  the 
salary  that  had  accrued  from  the  period  of  inspection, 
or  from  the  date  of  his  appointment? — Certainly;  it 
would  not  be  contrary  to  our  rules  to  refuse  to  pay  him 
his  salary  altogether.  The  patron  is  bound  to  appoint 
a proper  person  as  teacher ; we  are  not  bound  to  pay 
any  person  who  is  not  so. 

96.  What  has  been  your  practice  in  any  such  cases, 
have  any  such  occurred  ? — I don’t  think  there  are 
many  cases,  but  such  cases  have  occurred — I don’t  re- 
member any  at  present. 

97.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  manager 
where  you  leave  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  ab- 
solutely in  the  power  of  the  patron — that  you  should 
take  no  course  to  satisfy  yourselves  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  teacher,  and  leave  him  in  office  for  three 
or  four  months  perhaps — do  you  think  would  it  be 
fair  to  the  manager  to  punish  him  for  having  made  a 
mistake  in  the  appointment  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  teacher?— We  ought  to  lean  very  much  in 
favour  of  paying  for  the  service  during  that  time.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  a machinery  to 
meet  the  case  on  appointment ; as  we  have  not,  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  teacher  for  that 
time. 

98.  Would  it  not  be  pleasanter  for  all  parties  to 
have  some  check  in  the  appointment  of  the  master,  so 
as  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  competency  within  certain 
moderate  limits,  before  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  the 
school  ?— It  would  be,  if  something  of  that  sort  would 
be  done. 

99.  You  stated  that  you  had  no  time-table  which 
is  an  absolute  standard  ? — We  have  no  imperative  time- 
table. 

100.  Have  your  Inspectors  suggested  the  distribution 
of  time  in  the  schools  inspected  by  them  ? — Yes. 

101.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven.— With  reference  to  Sir 
Robert  Kane’s  question  as  to  the  period  that  elapses 
from  the  appointment  of  a schoolmaster  and  the  visit 
of  the  Inspector,  what  is  the  usual  number  of  times 
that  the  I nspector . is  supposed  to  visit  a school  ?— The 
Inspector  is  expected  to  examine  every  school  in  his 
district  three  times  in  the  year. 

102.  Rev.  Dr.  Wikon. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 


desirable  to  have  a time-table  as  an  absolute  standard  MarJiVJ, 
for  all  Ireland  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it  would.  

103.  Have  you  found  the  suggestions  of  the  Inspec-  Right  Hon. 
tors  to  the  managers  and  teachers  on  this  point,  attended  Alexander 
to  ?— ' They  have  been,  I understand,  generally.  I con-  MacdonneU. 
sider  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  the  In- 
spector has  to  perform  is  to  exercise  a kind  of  partner- 
ship, as  it  were,  with  the  managers  in  that  respect,  as 

to  the  school — always  considering  himself  as  the  ad- 
viser and  not  as  the  colleague  of  the  manager. 

104.  In  fact,  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  is  to 
make  suggestions  to,  and  to  advise  with  the  managers  ? 

— Yes  : always  to  advise — he  is  only  to  advise,  and 
not  to  order  or  direct,  or  to  be  a colleague  of  the 
manager. 

105.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  managers  who 
write  regularly  to  the  Board,  either  yearly  or  quarterly  ? 

— Not  many.  They  communicate  with  us  always 
through  the  payment  of  the  teachers’  salaries  every 
quarter ; they  must  certify  that  the  teacher  has  been 
so  many  days  teaching  in  the  school,  that  he  has 
attended  to  his  duties  in  all  respects,  and  that  his  con- 
duct is  such  as  to  merit  the  payment  of  the  salary. 

106.  Does  the  manager  certify  that  on  paper? — Yes, 
copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  you. 

107.  Then  unless  something  special  arises,  do  you 
expect  the  manager,  or  do  yon  desire  the  manager,  to 
write  more  frequently  than  each  quarter,  to  the  Com- 
missioners ?— No,  my  lord. 

108.  Are  there  many  cases  of  committees  elected  by 
subscribers  and  by  managers  of  schools? — No  ; I think 
not.  There  are  very  few  committees.  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  case  of  subscribers  who  elect  a committee. 

109.  Is  the  manager  allowed  by  your  rules  to  take 
part  in  the  actual  busiuess  of  the  school— in  the 
working  or  examining  the  classes  ? — That  is  a point 
that  has  never  been  discussed.  It  is  never  done;  and 
it  is  a thing  that,  if  done  much,  may  be  somewhat  in- 
jurious, and  for  this  reason — because,  as  we  do  not 
allow  any  teacher  to  be  a clergyman,  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  allow  a 
Patron,  he  being  a clergyman,  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  teaching  of  the  school. 

110.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  from  teachers 
that  the  managers  stopped  the  business  of  the  schools 
bv  working  the  classes  themselves  ? — I don’t  remember 
any  instance  of  that  sort. 

111.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
habit  to  do  so  in  Ireland  ?— So  far  it  is  not  the  case  : 
and  I am  sure  if  it  were  often  done  I should  have 
heard  some  complaints  of  it,  for  the  reason  I have 
stated.  The  manager  being,  in  many  cases,  of  a 
different  religion  from  the  majority  of  the  children,  it 
may  be  very  questionable  whether  it  would  be  wise  in 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination  of  the 
classes,  for  one  of  our  rules  is  that  a clergyman  is  not 
to  be  a teacher  of  a National  school. 

112.  Then  I may  understand  that  in  that  respect  the 

Irish  practice  is  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
England? — Certainly.  I don’t  think  our  managers 

often  take  an  active  part  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
National  schools.  The  point  has  never  been  raised, 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  allow  them  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the  schools.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  wrong  thing  to  say  that  they  are  not 
to  take  any  part  at  all,  for  it  may  bo  necessary  for  a 
manager  to  test,  by  examination,  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion given  in  his  school.  I think  there  should  be  a 
general  liberty  of  that  sort ; but  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing  if  the  liberty  were  exercised  to  a great 
extent. 

113.  Is  it  ever  the  practice  for  persons  of  education 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  a school  where  there 
are  no  managers  ? — 1 think,  not. 

114.  Master  Brooke You  stated  that  every  school 

is  inspected  three  times  a year  ? — Yes,  when  possible. 

115.  Is  that  inspection  made  by  the  District  In- 
spector, by  the  Sub-Inspector,  or  by  the  Head  Inspec- 
tor?— It  is  made  by  the  Inspector  of  the  district : we 
have  no  longer  any  Sub-Inspectors ; we  have  three 
classes  of  Inspectors,  first,  second,  and  third  ; and  every 
person  whether  in  the  one  class  or  the  other,  who  is  the 
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Inspector  of  the  district,  must  examine  the  schools 
in  his  district,  if  possible,  three  times  in  the  year ; but 
as  they  have  often  as  many  as  130  schools  in  their 
districts,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  it  always. 

116.  There  are  sixty  District  Inspectors? — Yes. 

117.  And  they  are  divided  into  three  classes? — 
Yes. 

118.  The  Head  Inspector  is  above  the  first  class? — 
Yes.  There  are  six  Head  Inspectors,  three  Protest- 
ants and  three  Catholics.  The  whole  of  Ireland  is 
distributed  among  them  ; and -while  each  Inspector  has 
on  an  average  a hundred  schools  under  him,  each:  Head 
Inspector  has  a thousand,  there  being,  only  six  Head 
Inspectors  for  all  Ireland. 

119.  In  reference  to  a question  put  by  Sir  . Robert 
Kane  as  to  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  teachers  ap- 
pointed by  the  managers,  has  the  District  Inspector  the 
right  of  examining  and  dismissing  such  teachers  for  in- 
competency?— It  is  the  District  Inspector  who  does  it; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Head  Inspector  to  do  it : 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  through  a thousand 
schools  and  examine  each  teacher;  that  duty  is  per- 
formed by  the  Inspector  of  the  .district. 

120.  Then  there  is  an  examination  of  the  new  teachers 
every  three  months  ?— Yes  ; each  third  or  fourth  month. 

121.  Whenever  there  is  a uew  teacher  appointed 
the  District  Inspector  calls  him  or.  her  up.  for  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

122.  And  the  District  Inspector  has  the  power,  with- 
out appeal,  of  dismissing  the  teacher  for  iucompetency? 
— He  writes  to  us  to  say  that  he  has  examined  the 
school  and  found  the  teacher  incompetent;  and  then 
the  order  of  the  Board  is  that  the  salary  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  school. 

123.  The  Chairman. — You  stated  that  the  school 
pence  amounted  to  £40j000  a year? — Yes. 

124.  Do  all  the  children  pay? — They  do  not ; wher- 
ever the  child  belongs  to  destitute  parents,,  it  is  compe- 
tent for  ‘the  manager  to  excuse  the  child  from  paying ; 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  for  the  salary  the  teacher  receives 
from  the  state  is  given  to  him  on  the  condition  that  he 
shall  educate  those  children  whose  parents  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  their  education. 

125.  What  is  the  rate  that  is  paid  by  those  who  do 
pay  ? — A penny  a week ; in  some  schools,  especially  in 
the  North,  two  pence  or  three  pence  is  occasionally 
paid.  The  usual  sum  is  a penny  a week,  except  in 
the  model  schools  where  the  rate  is  higher. 

126.  Are  these  rates  of  2 d.  or  3d.  paid  by  parents 
who  have  greater  ability  to  pay  than  others — or  are 
they  paid  uniformly  ? — It  is  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  parents  to  pay. 

127.  Is  the  permission  of  the  Board  required  to 
enable  the  manager  to  charge  higher  rates  than  those 
you  have  mentioned? — We  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  manager,  but  if  we  found  him  to  charge  an  exces- 
sive sum  we  should  interfere. 

128.  What  proportion  of  the  .£52,000  a year  is  raised 
from  annual  subscriptions? — There  are  £12,000  that 
are  raised  from  annual  subscriptions,  from  sermons,  and 
every  other  source  except  the  pence  of  the  children. 

129.  Do  you  include  in  that  £12,000  a year  the 
school  endowments,  as  some  schools  have? — Very  few 
of  them  have  any ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
£12,000  include  everything  received  for  teaching,  over 
and  above  the  pence  of  the  children. 

130.  Are  the  school-pence  accounted  for  to  the 
Board,  or  does  any  portion  of  them  go  to  the  teacher  ? 
— The  manager  has  a liberty  witli  regard  to  that ; he, 
in  almost  every  instance,  allows  the  money  to  go  to  the 
teacher.  I think  it  is  almost  invariably  the  rule  that  the 
teacher  receives  the  pence  of  the  children ; there  may 
be  exceptions.  Sometimes  there  is  a contract  entered 
into  between  the  manager  and  the  teacher,  that  the 
teacher  is  to  receive  a certain  sum  as  salary — let  us  call 
it  £40  a year — from  the  manager.  Then  if  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  be  £30,  say  from  us,  and  if  the  pence  of 
the  children  amount  to  more  than  £10  a year,  it  is  very 
likely  in  that  case  that  the  teacher  may  not  get  all  the 
pence  of  the  children. 

131.  Is  the  manager  bound  to  show  in  his  accounts 
the  amount  that  is  got  in  the  way  of  school-pence? — 


Yes,  my  lord — he  is  to  mention  everything  received  in 
the  way  of  school-pence. 

132.  Have  there  ever  been  complaints  of  abuses — of 
teachers  exacting  school-pence  to  an  exorbitant  extent  ? 
— Very  seldom ; there  have  been  some, but  such  com- 
plaints have  been  very  rare  indeed. 

133.  Is  the  amount  of  local  effort  now  as  large  as 
when  the  Board  was  first  established? — Local  assistance 
is  increasing  every  year,  somewhat  slowly,  but  it  is  in- 
creasing. I believe  every  year  there  is  .au  increase  in 
the  amount  of  local  aid.  I understand  that  it  is  con- 
stantly though  slowly  increasing. 

134.  Is  that  an  increase  of  school-pence,  or  au  in- 
crease in  subscriptions  or  collections? — I am  not  aware; 
I believe  in  both.  All  I know  is,  that  the  sum,  now 
£52,000,  has  increased  from  time  to  time. 

135.  I see  by  Rule  2,  Part  V.  that  the  Commissioners 
give  only  a portion  as  free  stock,  of  what  is  wanted  for 
the  wants  of  the  schools? — The  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  enable  them  to  give  a free  stock  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  wants  of  the  schools ; they,  there- 
fore, require  that  the  local  parties  shall  purchase  a stock 
of  books  and  other  requisites  proportionate  to  the  grant 
of  free  stock. 

136.  Do  the  Commissioners  require  ;any  assuranoe 
that  the  proportion  of  stock  has  been  found  before  they 
make  a free  grant  to  a school?— The  free  grant  is  given 
when  the  school  is  first  taken  into  connexion  with  the 
Board ; they  then  require  that  the  local  parties  shall  pur- 
chase a stock  of  books  and  other  requisites  in  proportion 
to  the  grant  of  free  stock. 

137.  That  purchased  proportion  is  required  at  first 
starting? — Yes;  and  it  is  kept  up  afterwards. 

138.  Do  the  Commissioners,  through  their  Inspectors, 
satisfy  themselves  that  that  proportion  is  found  before 
they  give  the  free  grant? — The  free  giant  goes  down 
immediately  the  school  is  opened. 

139.  By  this  rule  the  free  stock  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  schools  ? — No ; it  is  not. 

140.  Do  the  Commissioners  require,  before  the  free 
grant  is  sent  down,  that  the  .money  or  the  remainder  of 
the  stock  should  be  provided  by  the  local  parties  at  the 
starting? — I think  not;  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  will  be  done,  but  they  don’t  make  it  as  a condition 
beforehand ; they  expect  it  to  be  done,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally done  to  that  extent. 

141.  Do  they  take  no  absolute  security  that  it  shall 
be  done  ? — The  Inspector  is  bound  to  see  that,  over  aijd 
above  the  free  stock  given  by  the  Commissioners,  there 
is  a sufficient  amount  of  stock  purchased  by  the  local 
parties,  but  it  is  not  very  narrowly  looked  into. 

142.  In  ordinary  cases  would  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  be  purchased  from  the  Commissioners’  depots  by 
the  local  parties? — Yes ; the  teacher  of  the  school  gene- 
rally purchases  the  quantity  of  stock  required  for  the 
school ; we  give  him  a per-centage  for  his  own  advan- 
tage— a change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years;  it  is  working  very  slowly.  The 
teacher  has  a direct  interest  in  supplying  the  schools 
with  a stock  of  books ; he  gets  twenty  per  cent,  to  him- 
self. That  has  furnished  a useful  stimulus  for  the  sup- 
plying to  schools  a sufficient  stock  over  and  above  the 
free  stock  given  by  the  Board  at  the  first  starting,  of  the 
school. 

143.  Do  you  expect  the  Inspector,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit  to  a new  school,  to  examine  and  report  to 
you  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  stock  existing  in  the 
school  at  the  time  ? — That  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

144.  Look  to  Part  5 of  Rule  I.  Is  the  rule  that  the 
titles  of  books  used  in  ordinary  school  business  are  to 
be  notified  to  the  Commissioners  usually  enforced? — 
It  is  almost  the  invariable  rule  that  they  do.  If  the 
managers  employ  any  books  but  ours  they  are  bound  to 
notify  what  these  books  are. 

145.  Do  you  insist  on  the  observance  of  that  rule  ? 

Yes;  strictly. 

146.  Have  there  been  any  cases  lately  in  which  the 
Inspector  reported  that  books  had  been  used  in  secular 
instruction  without  such  notification? — There  was  a 
case  lately  in  which  an  Inspector  wrote  to  know,  at  the 
request  of  the  parties,  whether  we  should  allow  certain 
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books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  to  be  used  ; I think  it 
■was  at  Drogheda.  Our  Inspector,  Mr.  MacCreanor, 
wrote  to  know  whether  we  would  allow1  such  and  such 
books  to  -be  used.  We  directed  him  to  send  them  up, 
and  we.  found  that  they  were  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
books.  We;  informed  him  that,  we  would  not  allow 
those  books  to  be  used : that  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
books,  though  excellent,:  were,  of  a sectarian  nature, 
and:  that, we. could  not  sanction  their  use: 

147.  What  I: want  to  know  is,  whether  many  cases 
have  been:,  reported  in  which  books  have  been  used 
without  the: authorization  of  that  rule? — I don’t  re- 
member any  except-  the  case  I mentioned,  which  occurred 
in  Drogheda. 

148.  In  that  case. there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  . 
the' manager  nf  the  school  to  do:  it  surreptitiously? — 
Not  at  all;  it  was  done  openly  ; the  Inspector  saw  the 
thing,  and  reported  it  to  us. 

149.  With  regard  to  the  stopping  of  the  pay  of 
incompetent  teachers,  is  it  your  usual  practice  to  stop 
it  retrospectively,  or  to.  give  notice  that  in  future  no 
salary  will  be  allowed  the  teachers  ? — When  the  proofs 
of  incompetency  or  misconduct  of  recognised  teachers 
come  to  us,  we  give  notice  that  from  such  a day  the 
salary  will  be  withdrawn.  , 

150.  Is  that  always  a. future  day? — It  is;  about  the 
time  the  official  information  comes  to  us.  The,  date 
when  the  order  is  made  is  generally  the  time  the  salary 
is  stopped* 

151.  Have  you  any  accounts  to  show  what  propor- 
tion of  the  £12,000  comes  from  annual  subscriptions.? 
— I don’t  think  we  have.  Whenever  for  any  particular 
school  a landlord:  gives  £10  or  £20  a year,  that  is 
always  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector.  When- 
ever a landlord  gives  £10  or  £2.0  a year  for  the  support 
of  the,  teacher,  that  is  always  mentioned  by  the  Inspec- 
tor in  his  report.  No  doubt,  we  could  always,  in  that 
way,  know  what  portionof  tbe  £12,000  comes  from  that 
source. 

152.  Does:  that  sort  of  annual  subscriptions  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  school  accounts?^— I don’t  know 
whether  it  does.  The  Inspector  always  ascertains  it. 

15,3.  Are  there  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
taught  by  ecclesiastical  persons? — There  is  a very 
important  class  of  schools  tauglit  by  religious  ladies  in 
convents,  and  a few  (four  or  five)  by  monks. 

154.  Do  you  put  any  value  on  the  unpaid  services 
of  these  classes  of  persons,  superseding  as  they  do  the 
paid  teachers,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  local  contri-. 
butions  given  to  any  particular  .school?— They  are  paid 
directly  by  ourselves.  If  the  school  is  taught  by  the 
ladies  of  a convent,  they  receive  a salary  from  us — a 
capitation?  salary  of  £20  for  .every  100  children  on  an 
average  daily  attendance,;  and  ,so  with  the  monks. 

155.  The  value  of.  their  services  is  then  estimated  by 
the , number  of  children  tauglit  by  them? — Yes,  by. the 
daily  average,  attendance.  It  is  £20;  for,  every  100 
children  in  daily  average  attendance: 

156.  Is  that  amount  calculated  in,  the  ordinary  books 

of  attendance  which  are  open  to  the  Inspector  on  his 
visits?. — Just,  as  in  any.  other  school:  The  convent 

schools  are  subject  to  exactly  . the  same  rules  as  other 
National-. schools  are.  The  amount  of  attendance  is 
judged  of  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  any  common 
National  school. 

157.  .Who  ordinarily  keeps,  the  accounts  of  each 
schboi  ?— The  teacher. 

158:  And  when  transmitted  to  you,  they  are  certified 
by  the  manager  ? — Yes. 

159.  Who  acknowledges,  the:. receipt  of  the  public 
money  to  you? — The  manager  sends  back  the  receipt 
of  the  money  to  us,  with  a certificate  that  the  money 
has  been  received  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended ; we  transmit  that  to  the  Audit  Office. 

160.  Are  the  rules  in  Part  VI.,  as  to  receipts  being 
signed  by  the  manager  and  teacher,  and  the  subsequent 
sections,  strictly  enforced? — Yes. 

161.  Have  irregularities  ever  arisen  in  the  transmis- 
sion.or  the  appropriation  of  money  sent  to  the  manager? 
— I doubt  much  whether  there  has  been  any  loss  of 
money ; we  have  been  singularly  free  from  any  loss  of 
that  kind. 


162.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  kind  of  dishonesty 
on  the  part  either  of  managers  or  teachers? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of  ; 1 don’t  remember  any  on.  the  part  of 
either  the  managers  or  teachers. 

163.  Do  you  pay  to  the  manager  any  money  besides 
the  simple  salary1  of  the  teacher?— I don’t  think  any- 
thing goes  to  him  except  the. money  payments:  of.  the 
teacher. 

164. :  Then  can.  a . case  arise  in  which  a dispute  will 
occur  between  the  central  Board  and  the  manager  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  Government  money  ? — I don’t 
see  how  there  could. 

165.  Do  differences  arise  between  the  local  , manager  : 
and  the  Board,  either  with  respect  to  the  instruction 
given  by  the  teacher,  or  with  respect  to  the  control, 
exercised  by  the  manager  over  the  teacher  ? — The 
manager  is  often  desirous  to  save  the:teacher  from  dis- 
missal ; and  when  we  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  public, 
good  that  the  teacher  should  be  removed,  the  manager- 
often  gives  his  reasons  why  he  had  better :be  allowed  to 
stay,  and  says  that  our  sentence  is  severe.  W e always 
listen  to  such  statements  with  respect,  and  sometimes1 
yield  to  them,  when  we  find  they  are  well  founded. 

166.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  local  managers  and  the  central 
authority? — That  is  a very  grave  question,  my  lord.. 

I think  myself  decidedly  that  it  would  be  a very- 
unwise  thing  for  the  State  to  alter  the  relations  in  the 
main,  that  exist  at  present  between  the  central, 
authority  and  the  managers  of.  National  Schools  in 
Ireland  : and  if  any  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  assume  the  power  of  nominating  the 
teachers,  it  would  create  as  great  confusion  in.  Ireland 
as  it  would  do  in  England,  and  would  utterly  fail ; the 
system  has  worked  so  well  in  this  respect  that  it  would: 
be  very  dangerous  to  attempt  an  essential  alteration  of  it. 

167.  Do  you  consider  that’ the  central  Board  has 
sufficient  power  over  the  managers  ? — I think.  it  would 
be  a very  dangerous  thing  to  assume  much,  more  than 
they  have  ; it  would  not  be  desirable. 

168.  Are  there  any  alterations  you  desire  to  suggest 
as  to  the  duties  or  power  of  the  patrons  or  managers  ? 

I think  the  system  is  working  so  well  as  to  the 

relations  that  exist,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
any  essential  alteration  in  them  at  present.. 

169., The  Earl  of  Dunraven.—ls  there  any  return 
made  with  respect  to  the  teachers’  residences  which  may 
have  been  erected,  or  be  given  rent-free  to  the  teachers  ? 
— It  would  be  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors if  a house  were  provided  rent  free  for  the  teacher: 
but  . I don’t  think  we  have  a special  return  of  the  kind 
among  our  papers. 

170.  I think  you  mentioned  that  it  was  through  the 
Inspector  you, , received  a return  of  the  school-fees.- 
Does  the  same  rule-  apply  to  the  local  contributions-.— 
do  you  intrust  the  Inspector  or  manager  to  attend  to 
that? — The  Inspector  and  manager— the  Inspector  in- 
quires, and  mentions  it  in  his  report,  and  the  manager 
also  makes  an  annual  return. 

171.  £12,000  a year  is  all  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
contribute  ? — So  I understand ; that  is  all  that  is  con- 
tributed ovbr  and  above  the  pence  of  the  children. 

172.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the 
school  fees  and.  local  payments,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  National  system,  was  it  taken  into  account  that 
such:  local  payments  should  be  made  ? — It  was. 

173.  Was  it  in  fact  one, of  your  rules  that  a further 
income  should  be  secured  to  the  teachers,  either  by  an- 
nual subscriptions  or  school  fees,  to  such  amount  in  each 
case  as  the  Commissioners  may  direct? — Yes,  that  is 
Lord  Stanley’s  direction. 

174.  That  is  one  of  your  rules? — It  is  taken  from 
Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  Lord  Stanley  intended  that 
tliere  should  be  considerable  local  endowment  in  every 
case,  that  the  local  parties  should,  contribute  pretty 
largely  in  addition  to  what  is  given,  by  the  State. 

175.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
have  pushed  the  matter  as  far  as  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  pushed  under  the  circumstances  ?— We  have 
been  always  extremely  desirous  to  push  it  as  far  as  we 
judiciously  could ; but  I consider  that  about  the  wisest 
thing  ever  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  was 
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in  violating,  from  the  very  commencement,  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Lord  Derby ; for  I am  convinced  that  the  cir- 
cumstance that  has  enabled  us  to  cover  Ireland  with 
National  schools  instead  of  leaving  the  dark  parts  quite 
unenlightened,  and  giving  almost  the  whole  of  the  money 
to  the  richer  parts,  has  turned  upon  the  bravery  and  good 
sense  with  which  the  Board  has  violated  that  principle. 

176.  You  regard  that  as  the  means  of  success? — 
I think  it  is  the  main  element  of  success.  I consider 
it  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board. 

177.  I see  by  your  Report  in  1866,  the  northern 
province  of  Ulster  contributes  the  largest  share  of  school 
fees? — Yes.  Ulster  has  about  one-third  of  all  the  schools 
of  Ireland,  it  is  far  the  richest  part  of  Ireland,  the  only 
part  of  Ireland  in  fact  where  you  could  naturally  expect 
that  there  would  be  much  contributed  by  the  labouring 
poor,  and  it  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  they  contributed 
somewhat  more,  in  proportion  to  the  other  provinces, 
but  not  very  much. 

178.  Then  it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  their  greater 
liberality,  but  to  their  larger  number  of  schools  ? — They 
have  a large  number  of  schools. 

179.  I see  on  looking  to  your  return  in  1866  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  local  fees  came  from  the  county 
Antrim.  Is  that  the  county  in  which  your  system  at 
first  took  the  deepest  hold  ? — I am  not  sure  that  it  was. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  the  best  educated  counties  of 
Ireland.  The  schools  are,  I believe,  relatively  more 
numerous  in  the  county  Antrim  than  any  other  county. 
It  is  the  richest  county  in  Ireland.  It  is  a county 
which,  being  three-fourths  of  it  Protestant,  had,  in  the 
darkest  times,  always  enjoyed  much  prosperity  and  much 
education. 

180.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  local  effort  has 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  education  system? — 
That  is  my  impression. 

181.  You  stated  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
school  fees  that,  in  some  cases,  there  was  a contract 
between  the  manager  and  teacher,  so  that  the  teacher 
did  not  get  all  the  fees  ? — So  I understand. 

182.  Does  that  exist  to  any  great  extent  ? — I don’t 
think  it  does. 

183.  In  what  part  of  the  country  does  it  exist? — I 
don’t  know  ; but  I have  heard  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  the  teacher  and  manager  both  thought  the 
best  course  was  to  secure  to  the  teacher  a lump  sum, 
and  that  that  lump  sum  was  to  be  made  up  from  the 
fees  paid  by  the  children  and  the  salary  given  by  the 
Board. 

18-1.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  the 
proportion  obtained  above  that  amount  has  been 
appropriated  ? — I have  not. 

185.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — With  respect  to  a question 
put  to  you  of  schools  taught  by  nuns,  you  say  you  pay 
for  the  teaching  of  the  children  at  a certain  proportion  ? 
— Yes. 

186.  Is  there  any  case  where  those  religious  ladies 
give  instruction  gratuitously  in  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

187.  Does  connexion  with  the  Board  in  that  sense 
mean  always  a payment  from  the  Board  ? — I believe 
in  every  case  where  the  nuns  of  a convent  have  given 
education  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  under  the 
Board  of  Education  they  receive  the  usual  capitation 

188.  Then  the  only  actual  contribution  in  the  shape 
of  exertion  or  means  which  is  not  recognised  is  the 
attendance  of  teachers  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  estimated. 

1S9.  With  respect  to  school  accounts,  do  you  furnish 
any  prescribed  form  to  be  filled  up  ? — Yes. 

190.  In  that  form  every  kind  of  receipt  ought  to  be 
entered,  and  every  kind  of  disbursement  returned  ? — 
Yes. 

191.  If  the  account  is  properly  made  out  you  would 
have  knowledge  of  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  fees 
from  children  over  and  above  what  is  paid  to  the  teacher? 
— Yes,  no  doubt  that  would  appear. 

192.  With  respect  to  the  payment  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  school,  it  appears  it  is  only  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  ? — That  is  all. 

193.  In  case  of  books  and  school  apparatus,  it  is,  I 
believe,  in  kind,  and  not  in  money  ? — Yes. 


194.  How  do  you  send  your  money — by  post-office 
order  ? — By  post-office  order,  where  it  can  be  done. 

195.  Have  the  managers  any  control  over  the  dis- 
cipline of  these  schools  ? If  a teacher  were  in  a diffi- 
culty in  a case  of  discipline,  would  he  naturally  go  to 
the  manager  ? — It  would  be  to  the  manager  he,  of 
course,  would  go. 

196.  In  case  the  teacher  thought  it  necessary  to 
expel  a child  from  the  school,  or  punish  him  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  he  would  naturally  seek  the  counsel 
of  the  manager? — Yes.  The  manager  would  decide 
upon  the  case ; and  if  the  teacher  had  exercised  any 
undue  severity,  it  is  the  manager  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  have  the  right  to  notice  it,  and  would 
notice  it.  But  if  we  heard  that  in  a school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  any  cruelty  was  practised,  we 
should  immediately  inquire  into  the  matter  and  punish 
the  teacher. 

197.  Supposing  such  a case,  would  the  communica- 
tion be  directed  to  the  manager  or  the  teacher  ? — As  a 
rule  we  always  communicate  through  the  manager  with 
the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  has  no  general  right  to 
communicate  with  us  at  all  except  through  the  manager. 
We  communicate  through  the  manager  with  the  teacher. 

198.  That  might  be  either  verbal  through  the  In- 
spector, or  written  from  the  Board? — Yes. 

199.  Have  such  cases  occurred  frequently — excess  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  discipline? 
— Not  often;  I believe  the  teachers  to  be  extremely 
humane  as  a body.  The  number  of  cases  of  anything 
like  cruelty  are,  1 am  happy  to  say,  very  few.  When- 
ever they  occur  we  interfere  very  decidedly. 

200.  Then  you  have  not  found  any  case  of  great 
difficulty  where  there  has  been  difference  of  opinion 
betweeu  you  and  the  managers? — None  wdiatever. 

201.  Mr.  Stokes. — Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the 
sum  received  annually  from  voluntary  contributions 
towards  the  erection  of  vested  schools  ? — The  only  way 
I could  judge  would  be  in  a general  way.  The  build- 
ing of  our  schools  is  carried  on  now,  as  I mentioned, 
through  the  Board  of  Works.  I believe  that  about 
£S,000  or  .£10,000  a year  is  the  utmost  expended  by 
them  upon  the  building  of  these  ordinary  National 
schools,  and  one-third  of  that  comes  from  the  localities. 

202.  Only  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  ? — I should 
think  so  ; about  £4,000. 

203.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  sums 
aunually  spent  in  the  erection  of  non-vested  schools  ? 
— That  I cannot  give  any  idea  of.  The  number  of 
non-vested  schools  is  very  considerable.  Most  of  the 
schools  annually  added  to  the  list  of  our  schools  are 
non-vested  schools.  The  expense  of  these  must  be 
considerable  in  the  main.  Though  each  of  them  is 
probably  a very  cheap  building,  yet  still  on  the  whole, 
the  country  must  have  contributed  from  first  to  last  a 
very  large  sum  in  the  providing  of  non-vested  schools. 
When  you  consider  that  of  the  6,500  schools  in  operation 
at  the  present  moment,  only  1,805  are  vested,  you 
see  what  a number  are  non-vested,  and  all  of  these, 
such  as  they  are,  often  very  good,  sometimes  very  in- 
different, have  been  supplied  by  the  several  localities. 

204.  That  large  contribution  from  private  sources  is 
still  kept  up ; the  building  of  schools  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

205.  You  explained  that  the  teacher  has  an  interest 
in  the  sale  of  books  under  the  board? — Yes. 

206.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  masters 
forcing  sales  ? — Not  that  I have  heard.  I hear  it  has 
worked  advantageously  in  all  respects.  There  is  now 
a greater  demand  for  our  books  than  heretofore.  1 have 
not  heard  of  any  dishonesty  or  misconduct. 

207.  Do  you  think  masters  might  be  inclined  to 
encourage  change  of  classification  of  children,  to  en- 
courage the  issue  of  new  books  ? — I have  not  heard  of 
anything  of  that  sort.  If  any  system  of  that  kind  was 
going  on,  the  Inspector  would  hear  of  it. 

208.  Is  there  no  danger  of  masters  paying  greater 
attention  to  pupils  who  are  their  best  customers? — 
There  is,  of  course,  always  a danger  of  that  sort.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  the  kind  being 
seriously  made  in  our  National  Schools.  I believe 
there  is  a remarkable  amount  of  honesty  on  the  part  of 
our  poor  teachers  in  that  respect. 
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209.  Is  not  tbe  money  paid  to  nans  in  convent 
schools  spent  on  pupil  teachers  and  monitors? — I 
believe  every  penny  the  nuns  receive — the  small  sum 

a great  deal  too  small  a sum — is  all  spent,  not  upon 

themselves,  but  upon  tlieir  great  work. 

210.  Upon  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  ?— No:  the 
.pupil  teachers  and  monitors  get  a sum  for  themselves 
in  addition.  The  ladies  themselves  get  £20  per  100 
Tor  teaching.  But  I believe,  if  you  take  the  140 
•convent  schools  throughout  Ireland,  you  will  Snd  that 
far  more  has  been  spent  by  these  ladies  upon  educa- 
tion in  these  schools  and  the  entire  management — far 
more  than  they  have  ever  received  from  the  public. 

211.  Do  they  regard,  in  any  cases,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Board  as  interest  upon  money  invested  by 
them  in  the  erection  of  schools  ? — I am  sure  the  amount 
they  have  spent  in  erecting  and  carrying  on  the  schools 
is  much  more  than  they  have  received  from  us. 

212.  What  restrictions  are  there  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  religious  ladies  as  teachers  under  the  Board  ? — 
Whenever  there  is  a convent  school  that  applies,  and 
we  find  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  children  attend- 
ing, that  they  are  well  taught,  that  our  rules  are  to 
be  observed,  we  don’t  subject  the  nuns  themselves  to 
any  examination  for  classification ; we  take  it  for 
granted  that  if  the  school  is  well  conducted,  and  the 
children  well  taught,  that  the  ladies  are  sufficiently 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

213.  You  don’t  allow  them  to  go  out  to  teach  more 
'than  one  school? — There  is  a rule  laid  down  since  1855, 

which  prevents  the  ladies  of  any  convent  from  having 
more  than  one  school  connected  with  a convent  taught 
by  them. 

214.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  rule  ? — It  was  thought 
by  a great  number  of  our  Commissioners  that  upon  the 
whole  all  that  was  necessary  would  be  to  allow  the 
ladies  of  the  convent  to  have  a school  within  their  con- 
vent ; and  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  allow  them  to  divide  themselves  into  detachments. 
Say  that  there  were  twenty  ladies  in  a convent,  that  ten 
of  them  should  teach  the  school  within  the  convent,  and 
that  the  other  ten  should  divide  themselves  into  detach- 
ments, and  carry  on  schools  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  Commissioners  were  afraid  that  such  a 
practice  might  work  very  prejudicially  to  united  edu- 
cation. Whether  wisely  or  not,  that  rule  was  laid 
down  in  1855. 

215.  Supposing  persons  qualified  to  teach  the  poor 
well,  and  willing  to  teach  them  gratuitously  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board,  would  it  not  be  sound  policy 
to  employ  them  as  freely  as  possible  ? — There  would  be 
great  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  subject.  For  my 
own  part  I think  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  in 
allowing  the  nuns  of  any  convent  to  teach  female  schools 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  which  preferred  to  be 
taught  by  them  to  being  taught  by  lay  teachers.  I 
myself  have  been  always  of  that  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  lay  down  any  restriction  upon  the  subject; 
that  if  any  grievance  were  to  arise  from  their  exercising 
the  privilege  in  an  improper  way,  we  might  always  in- 
terfere and  put  a stop  to  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  that  restriction. 

216.  Are  school  accounts  audited? — They  are  ex- 
amined closely  by  the  Inspectors. 

217.  Does  anyone  not  interested  in  the  public  con- 
tributions overlook  them? — The  Inspector  examines 
them. 

218.  Ckecksthem  with  the  vouchers  ? — He  examines 
them  as  closely  as  he  can,  to  see  that  they  are  right. 
I cannot  pretend  to  anything  like  minute  accuracy  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  our  rural  schools.  As  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  I can  scarcely  be  absent  for  a day 
from  Dublin,  aud  have  never  inspected  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary country  schools. 

219.  Are  the  school  accounts  required  to  be  kept  in  a 
particular  form  in  your  information  ? — I conceive  they 

220.  Each  manager  is  not  free  to  keep  them  as  he 
likes? — No. 

221.  There  is  a particular  cash-book  ? — There  is  a 
regular  account  kept  I conceive. 

222.  The  Chairman . — To  which  of  your  inferior 


officers  will  you  refer  us,  to  get  detailed  information  as  March  12, 
regards  the  accounts? — The  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  both  186tf- 
of  whom  have  been  Inspectors  themselves,  and  Head  R.  ]it  Hon 
Inspectors,  know  all  these  things  as  well  as  possible,  and  Alexander 
could  give  full  information  with  regard  to  these  matters,  Maedonnell. 
which  I am  ashamed  to  say,  I do  not  understand  with 
anything  like  the  accuracy  that  might  be  expected. 

223.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — When  a master  of  a 
school  receives  a supply  of  books  at  a discount  of,  say 
20  per  cent.,  is  he  obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  children 
at  the  usual  selling  price  ? — Yes. 

224.  He  cannot  charge  more? — He  cannot.  If  we 
discovered  that  he  charged  anything  beyond  the  proper 
sum,  he  would  be  immediately  dealt  with.  1 believe 
the  sales  are  conducted  honestly — I have  heard  no  com- 
plaints since  the  charge  took  place. 

225.  Mr.  lease. — You  mentioned  acase  that  occurred, 

I think  you  said,  at  Drogheda  of  books  belonging  to 
the  Christian  Brothers  being  referred  to  the  Board  for 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be  used. 

Do  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  these  books  were 
in  use  in  the  school  at  tbe  time  when  the  Inspector 
went  in  and  that  he  saw  them  there ; or  did  the  mana- 
ger of  the  school  ask  his  permission  in  the  first  instance 
to  use  them  ? — My  impression  is  he  found  them.  I am 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  asked  him,  but  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  a perfectly  honest  proceeding. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  at  conceal- 
ment. 

226.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  stated,  I think,  that  the 
payments  to  the  nuns  are  upon  the  principle  of  capita- 
tion grants  ? — Yes. 

227.  Does  that  vary  according  to  results — or  does  it 
remain  fixed  no  matter  how  the  school  proceeds? — 

There  is  no  variation. 

22S.  You  don’t  pay  any  by  results  ? — We  do  not  pay 
any  by  results.  W e pay  according  to  the  average  atten  - 
dance.  They  receive  £20  for  each  100  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

229.  That  average  attendance  being  shown  on  the 
books  prepared,  I suppose,  by  the  manager  ? — Yes ; the 
schools  are  not  classed ; one  set  of  schools  are  of 
moderate  merit,  and  another  set  are  of  indifferent  merit. 

230.  The  salaries  do  not  vary  accordingly  ?— They 
do  not. 

231.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned,  T think,  that 
if  a teacher  wished  to  punish  or  expel  from  the  school 
he  should  communicate  only  through  the  manager  ? — 

It  would  be  the  manager  would  give  him  permission  to 
do  so. 

232.  Then,  under  the  system  of  the  National  Board, 
the  teacher  is  considered  the  officer  of  the  manager? — 

More  directly  the  officer  of  the  manager,  and  not  of 
the  Board.  He  is,  to  some  extent,  an  officer  of  the  Board, 
inasmuch  as  his  salary  comes  entirely  from  it;  in  strict- 
ness, however,  he  is  the  officer  of  the  manager  and  not 
of  the  Board. 

233.  Short  of  the  supreme  power  of  dismissing,  he  is 
the  officer  of  the  manager? — Yes. 

234.  In  the  case  of  vested  schools,  I believe  the 
Board  grants  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building,  on  con- 
dition of  one-third  being  raised  in  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

235.  Building  materials  supplied,  and  the  carriage  of 
materials  and  things  of  that  sort,  will  they  be  coun  ted? — 

They  are  taken  into  consideration ; the  Board  of  Works 
quite  carry  out  that  principle.  They  look  to  what  the 
school  really  is  worth  after  being  built.  If  they  find 
the  whole  when  built  is  amply  worth  £300,  they  pay 
for  it. 

236.  Lord  Clonbrock. — What  is  the  average  cost  of 
vested  schools  ? — I imagine  about  £150.  It  used  to  be 
much.  less.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  average 
used  to  be  £7 0 or  £80. 

237.  Have  the  Commissioners  plans  and  specifica- 
tions?— Yes. 

238.  Are  these  obtainable  at  the  Education  Office? — 

At  the  Board  of  Works  Office,  or  we  could  easily  get 
them  for  you. 

239.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  religious  bodies  having  schools  attached 
to  convents,  are  paid  by  a capitation  grant? — Yes. 

- 240.  And  you  considered  that  practically  their  teach- 
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241.  In  the  case  of  monks’  schools  is  the  system  of 
payment  the  same  ? — Yes. 

242.  The  schools  are  not  classed? — They  are  not. 

■243.  The  payment  is  by  capitation ?— Yes. 

244.  Is  the  amount  the  same  ? — The 'Same. 

245.  The  Chairman. — Referring-  to  the  question  asked 
■as  to  discipline,  is  corporal  punishment  extensively  re- 
sorted to  in  the  National  schools  ? — -There  is  no  rule 
actually  prohibiting  it.  We  require  that  any  corporal 
punishment  inflicted  shall  be  very  moderately  inflicted, 
in  fact  it  is  very  seldom  inflicted  in  National  schools. 
It  is1  not  allowed  at  all  in  model  schools. 

246.  Is  there  record  of  coporal  punishment  inflicted  ? 
—I  don’t  think  there  is. 

247.  Do  your  Inspectors  report  many  cases  of  exces- 
sive corporal  punishment? — Not  many.  The  cases 
are  very  few,  and  generally  speaking,  when  a case  of 
that  sort  does  occur,  it  is  discovered,  not  through  the 
Inspector  noticing  it,  but  through  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who 'are  almost  sure  to  complain  of  it. 

248.  Will  you  look  to  Part  IV.  on  Teachers — “No 
members  of  a religious  order  will  be  recognised  as 
teachers  of  a National  school : this  does  not  apply  to 
teachers  of  convent  or  monastery  schools” — does  the 
latter  part  of  the  rule  apply  to  convent  and  monastery 
schools  that  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  when 
this  rule  was  made  ? — No,  my  lord  : it  applies  to  all 
convent  schools  that  choose  to  place  themselves  under 
the  Board,  and  which  are  adopted  by  it.  It  applies  to 
a few  monastery  schools  that,  having  been  taken  into 
connexion  with  the  Board  long  before  this  rule  was 
passed,  continue  to  be  under  the  Board.  So  long  as  this 
rule  lasts  we  cannot  give  aid  to  any  monastery  schools 
beyond  those  that  were  in  connexion  at  the  time  the 
rule  was  passed. 

249.  Can  you  take  into  connexion  any  new  convent 
school? — -Yes,  and  very  frequently  do.  The  number 
of  convent  schools  is,  I think,  now  140 — it  has  increased 
from  time  to  time.  There  were,  I think,  eighteen 
monks’  schools  about  the  year  ’36  ; there  are  now  only 
four  remaining.  At  first  all  monks’  schools  were  taken 
into  connexion  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  female  con- 
vent schools  were  taken — without  any  objection  to  the 
one  more  than  to  the  other — but  a rule  was  passed  in 
’55,  which  prevents  the  multiplication  of  monks’  schools. 

250.  Do  I understand  that  the  words  in  this  rule,  the 
words  “members  of  a religious  order,”  are  not  held  to 
include  nuns? — It  was  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
any  person  supposing  that  the  expression  “ members  of 
any  religious  order”  may  apply  to  nuns,  that  the  rule 
went  on  to  say  that  “ this  does  not  apply  to  teachers  of 
convent  schools,”  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  prevent  nuns 
having  schools  under  us,  but  it  is  to  prevent  the  addi- 
tion of  any  monastery  schools  beyond  the  few  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

251.  Then  this  phrase,  “members  of  any  religious 
order,”  relates  only  to  males? — Yes. 

252.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
teachers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class? — None 
whatever;  they  are  all  to  perform  the  sames  duties 
according  to  their  several  talents  and  qualifications. 

253.  Does  the  classification  then  relate  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquirements? — Yes;  but  in  classifying  a 
teacher  we  always  look  to  the  excellence  of  his  school, 
and  the  merit  of  his  school  keeping.  His  classification 
is  not  only  calculated  on  the  amount  of  his  knowledge, 
but  he  must  be  also  a person  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a good  school  keeper  and  teacher. 

254.  Do  you  require  that  a person,  to  draw  a first- 
class  teacher’s  salary,  should  be  engaged  in  teaching  a 
certain  number  of  children  ? — He  cannot  get  the  salary 
of  a first-class  teacher  unless  he  can  exhibit  a daily 
average  attendance  of  at  least  thirty-five  children  ; he 
would  be  classed  in  the  first  class  even  supposing  his 


ing  was  gratuitous,  and  that  the  money  given  to  them 
was  -more  than  covered  by  their  expenses  in  building  ?— 
So  I conceive — that  they  do  not  realize  money  by  it. 
That  they  have  spent,  I conceive,  much  more  upon  the 
Schools  altogether,  than  they  have  ever  received  from  us. 


school  had  only  a daily  average  attendance  -of  thirty, 
but  he  would  not  get  first-class  pay. 

255.  He  would  be  borne  on  your  books  as  a first-class 
teacher,  but  would  only  get  an  inferior  rate  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

256.  In  the  ordinary  Schools,  did  I understand  you 
to  say  that  none  of  the  teachers1  are'  directly  appointed 
by  the  Board  ? — In  none  of  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
model  schools  the  Board  directly  appoints  the’  teachers. 

257.  What  are  probationers  ?- — Probationers  are  per- 
sons who  have  recently  entered  the  service,  but  have  not 
yet  received  any  class. 

258.  Are  they  necessarily  persons  who  have  been 
trained  ? — -No  ; a great  number  of  probationers  are  not 
trained ; they  are  persons  appointed  as  teachers  by  mana- 
gers, and  are  examined  as  such  by  our  Inspectors.  Sup- 
posing the  Inspector  finds  such  a person  to  be  fit  for  a 
probationer’s  situation,  he  only  receives  the  pay  of  a 
probationer;  then  he  can,  after  a second -examination, 
become  a third-class  teaclieiyand  so  forth. 

259.  — Can  a probationer ‘ be  the  sole  master  of  a 
school? — He  can. 

260.  When  is  he  first  examined  by  the  Inspector — 
is  it  before  he  takes  up  the  school,  or  on  the  Inspector’s 
first  subsequent  visit? — On  the  Inspector’s  first  visit  of 
the  school  afterwards. 

261.  Then  does  the  Inspector  report  to  you  about 
this  probationer? — Yes. 

262.  How  often  is  the  probationer  examined  by  the 
Inspector? — He  is  examined  when  first  appointed,  and, 
if  found  competent,  retained  in  the  school.  Afterwards, 
when  the  time  comes  round  for  the  Inspector  and  Head 
Inspector  to  classify  the  different  teachers,  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  examined, and,  if  he  be  found  worthy 
of  being  put  in  the  third  or  higher  class,  it  is  done. 

263.  Is  he  examined  for  a higher  class,  as  a matter 
of  course ; or  only  if  he  offers  himself  for  such  examin- 
ation to  the  Inspector? — He  must  undergo  examination, 
the  rule  being  that  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
our  service  longer  than  a year,  if  he  is  only  a probationer. 

264.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  does  not 
seek  to  get  into  the  third  class,  what  becomes  of  him? — 
The  general  rule  is — that  he  is  not  to  remain  longer  a 
teacher  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Exceptions  are 
sometimes  made,  but  seldom,  and  from  necessity.  As 
a general  rule,  the  probationer  who,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year,  is  found  to  be  unfit  to  be  in  the  third 
class,  has  to  remove  from  the  service. 

265.  Gould  you  state  what  proportion  of  probationers 
have  failed  to  pass? — I don’t  know  ; it  is  very  large. 
The  number  of  probationers  is  very  large — 1,402  is  the 
number  in  the  last  report. 

266.  Gould  you  furnish  us  With  the  number  of  proba- 
tioners who  have  passed,  and  the  number  who  failed  to  pass, 
in  the  last  year  ? — Yes ; I should  think  it  could  be  done.* 

267.  When  a third-class  schoolmaster  is  appointed  to 
a school,  when  is  he  first  examined  ? — -When  the  In- 
spector goes  his  rounds  he  examines  him. 

268.  Have  the  third-class  teachers  previously  come 
in  as  probationers,  or  do  many  of  them  at  first  get 
placed  as  third-class  teachers? — As  a general  rule,  they 
have  come  in  as  probationers,  and  then,  when  examined, 
and  found  to  be  worthy  of  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
they  get,  from  the  time  of  appointment, the  salary  that  is 
annexed  to  the  class  into  which  it  is  found  they  ought 
to  be  admitted. 

269.  Have  you  limits  of  age  within  which  you  require 
the  probationers  to  be  ? — We  do  not  allow  anyone  to 
enter  the  service,  as  a general  rule,  until  he  is  eighteen. 

270.  Is  there  any  age  above  which  you  refuse  to 
admit? — No ; but  very  few  are  above  thirty ; there  are 
very  few  teachers  who  entered  the  service  when  old; 
there  are  a great  number  of  old  men  in  the  service,  but 
they  have  been  a long  time  in  it. 

271.  Is  the  schoolmaster  required  to  pass  from  third 
to  second  class  within  any  given  time? — He  is  not;  he 
may  remain  in  the  third  class  for  ever.  So  long  as  we 
find  him  to  be  a competent  teacher  we  encourage  him 
in  everyway  to  rise  higher,  but  we  do  not  exclude 
him  from  the  service  in  case  lie  sticks  in  the  third  class. 


* This  information  will  be  found  among  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Section  X, 
Paragraph  4. 
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272.  Do  you  impose  any  limits  to  the  size  of  the 
.school  which  you  allow  to  be  taught  by  third-class 
masters? — We  do  not. 

273.  In  promoting  a master  from  one  school  to 
another,  do  you  consider  anything,  but  his  attain- 
ments and  proficiency  as  a schoolmaster  ? — There  are 
two  elements.  He  must  be  always  a man  of  good  conduct ; 
if  we  knew  anything  against  his  character,  we  should  not 
only  not  advance  him  in  classification,  but  we  should 
not  allow  him  to  be  continued  longer  in  the  school. 

27 4.  Supposing  the  teacher’s  proficiency  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a certain  number  of  marks,  what  proportion 
would  be  assignable  to  intellectual  attainments,  and 
what  proportion  to  management  and  discipline? — The 
teacher’s  intellectual  attainments  are  measured  by 
marks.  The  Inspector  is  bound,  in  addition,  to  con- 
sider the  excellence  of  the  man’s  school  and  his  talents 
for  school-keeping ; but  I don’t  think  these  elements 
have  been  at  all  nicely  settled. 

275.  Is  the  second-class  master  required  to  pass-  to 
the  first  class  within  a given  time? — No. 

276.  By  what  grade  of  Inspectors  are  these  exami- 
nations conducted? — They  are  conducted  by  the  In- 
spector and  the -Head  Inspector;  they-  act  together; 
they  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the- 
teachers  in  each  district. 

277.  Then  does  the  Head  Inspector  visit  every  school 
within  his  district  conjointly  with  the  inferior  Inspector? 
— No ; and  therefore,  in  considering  what  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  ought  to  be,  the  element-  of  good 
school  management  is-  left-  to  the  Inspector ; it  is  he 
who  is  to  ascertain  if  the  teacher  baser  has  not.  a well- 
taught  school.  The  Head  Inspector,  who  - cannot'  pos- 
sibly visit  all  the  thousand  schools  within  his  group  of 
districts,  cannot  perform  that  duty.  That  is  left  to  the 
Inspector,  but  the  Head  Inspector  with  - him  judges  of 
the  intellectual  qualifications. 

278.  Does  the  Head  Inspector  go  specially  to  the 
school  when  it  is  reported  to  him  that  a master  is 
desirous  to  be  examined  > for  promotion  to  a superior 
class  ? — No,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  first  or  highest  class.  He  goes 
his  circuit  and  examines  the  various  teachers  that  aro 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined. 
He  then  takes 'from  the  Inspector  who  has  examined 
the  schools  the  Inspector’s  statement  with  regard  to 
general  condition.  The  Head  Inspector  does  not  exa- 
mine all  the  schools  himself. 

279.  I understood,  from  a previous  answer*  you  to 
say  that  the  examination  of  a teacher  for  promotion 
was  conducted  conjointly  by  the  Inspector  and  the 
Head  Inspector? — A communication  takes  place  between 
them,  but  the  Inspector  is  the  person  who  testifies  with 
regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular  teacher  as  teacher 
of  a school ; the  Head  Inspector  and  the  Inspector  both 
conjointly  examine  him  as  regards  his  intellectual  quali- 
fications. 

280.  Where  does  the  Head  Inspector  examine  the 
master  for  promotion  ? — The  Head  Inspector  and  In- 
spector meet  together,  and  they  have  a certain  group 
of  schools  which  contribute  the  different  candidates  for 
promotion;  these  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
being  examined  in  common  by  the  Head  Inspector  and 
the  Inspector. 

281.  The  candidates  are  brought  to  some  central 
school  ? — To  some  central  place. 

282.  Is  that  done  periodically,  or-  only  once  a year  ? 
— Periodically. 

283.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  complaint  from 
schoolmasters  that  they  had  been  unfairly  judged  on 
examination  for  promotion  ? — There  are  complaints,  but 
I don't  think  there  have  been  many;  I think,  on  the 
whole,  they  consider  themselves  justly  treated  in  the 
examinations. 

284.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  original  judgment 
of  both  Inspectors  ? — All  the  decisions  in  each  case  are 
sent  up  to  our  office,  and  the  answers  are  given.  Our 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  examine  these  statements,  and  very 
often  interfere  in  changing  the  decisions  of  the  Inspector 
andHeadlnspector;  there  istliusagreat  check  exercised. 

285.  Is  that  done  on  their  own  mere  motion,  or  is  it 
on  the  complaint  from  the  master  ?— On  their  own  mere 


motion  ; the  papers  come  up  and  they  examine  them  in  March  12, 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  1S68~ 

286.  Does  it  often  occur,  that  the  Chief  of  Inspection  Rio.ht  Hon 
places  a master  higher  than  the  Inspector  who  examined  Alexander 
him  ? — The  cases  have  chiefly  been  where  the  Chiefs  Macdonnell. 
of  Inspection  thought  that  the  classification  was  too 

high  rather  than  too  low. 

287.  Who  / recommends  the  monitors  in  the-  first 
instance?— -The  monitors  are  recommended  by  the 
Inspector. 

288.  Are  they  taken  out.  of  a particular  school  which 
they  are  to  serve,  or  are  they  brought  from  elsewhere?^- 
They  are  almost  invariably  taken  from  a particular 
school.  The  Inspector,  when  he  examines  a schooland 
finds  there  is  a boy  who  is  very  promising  as  a scholar, 
and  that  the  school  is  large  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a 
monitor,  recommends  the  lad  to  be  appointed.  The 
manager  of  the  school  lias,  of  course,  a veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment, the  Board  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of, 
selecting  the  monitor. 

289.  Has  the  teacher  much  voice  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  • selection  of  monitors  ? — I conceive  the  teacher 
almost  invariably  is  the  person  who  is  consulted  by  the, 

Inspector  as  to  what  boys  are  fit.for  the  office.  Then 
the  Inspector  examines  any  persons  recommended  by 
the  teacher,  and  having  himself  previously  examined 
the  school,  is  sure  to  discover,  if  there  are  any  boys,  fit, 
for  the  situation.  The  Inspector  examines  the  candi- 
dates,; but  the  manager  reserves  to  himself  the  power 
of  saying  whether  the  successful  candidate  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, or,  not. 

290;  Do  you  find  that  the  teachers,  generally,  apply 
for  as  many  monitors  as  your  scale  allows  them  ?— They 
are  very  anxious  to  increase  the  - number  of  monitors ; 
it  is  an  unmixed  advantage  to  themselves.  The  -ten- 
dency  would  be  to  get  more  monitors,  than  they  ought 
to  have;  we  do  not  allow  aDy  person  to  be  appointed 
monitor  in  a school  which  has  not  an  average  daily.  - 
attendance  of  35,  and  we  do  not.  allow  any  teacher 
who  is  not  of  second  class  to  have  a senior  monitor 
under  him.  A person  who  is  first  division  of  third 
class  may  have  a junior  monitor,  but  if  he  be  only  of 
the  second  division  of  third,  he  is  not. allowed  to  have 
even  a junior  monitor. 

291.  What  are  the  limits  of  age  to  a junior  monitor  ? 

— A junior  monitor  commences  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  remains  for  three  years  as  junior  monitor ; at  the 
end  of:  this  course,  should  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  warrant  it,  he  may  be  chosen  as  senior  monitor. 

As  such  he  may  remain  for  four  years,  and  may  then 
possibly  rise  to  be  a first  class  monitor,  with  a much 
higher  salary  than  he  had  as  senior  monitor ; it  would 
be  £15  for  the  first  year,  and  £17  for.  the  second.  The 
junior  monitor  who  may  be  appointed  so  early  as  eleven 
years  of  age,  recei  ves  only  £2  a year ; and  we  find  that 
the  talent  of  teaching  first  developes  itself  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  I conceive  that  a great  improvement  was  first; 
introduced  into  primary  education  by  our  Board  in 
selecting  junior  monitors  at  that  particular  age  when 
the  talent  of  teaching  first  shows  itself,  and  shows  itself 
precisely  at  the  time  when,  naturally,  the  children  of  the 
poor  must  be  removed  from  school,  unless  some  inducer 
ment  such  as  this  be  presented  to  them.  By  giving  that. 

£2  to  junior  monitors  we  are  able  to  collect  the  creanij 
of  the  understandings  of  millions  of  our  poor  people, 
instead  of  collecting  it  from  the  comparatively  small, 
number  of  the  children  of  the  artisan  or  farming  class. 

292.  Is  there  any  age  over  which  you  decline  to- 
take  junior  monitors? — No;  hut  almost  invariably 
the  junior  monitor  is  appointed  between  eleven,  and 
twelve.  The  junior  monitors  would  not  remain  at  the 
school  if  they  did  not  get  a little  more  than  £2..  The- 
sum  rises  from  £2  to  £4  during  the  three  years  of  ser- 
vice. The  salary  of  the  senior  monitor  goes  on  from 
£5  to  £10. 

293.  What  is  the  age  at  which  you  would  select  a 
senior  monitor  ? — Generally  at  fourteen.  He  then  re- 
mains till  his  seventeenth  year. 

294.  Is  there  any  age  over  which  you  decline  to  take 
a senior  monitor  ? — There  is  no  strict  rule  about  it ; but 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  senior  monitor, 
when  appointed,  is  older  than  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

e C 2 
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March  12,  295.  Do  you  require  him  to  be  ajunior  monitor  first  ? 

ixk>.  — Not  necessarily. 

296.  Do  many  come  in  firstas senior  monitors? — Yes. 

297.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  smallest  school 
which  is  allowed  to  have  a paid  monitor  ?-— It  must  have 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  thirty-five.  It 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  our  official  forms,  but  it  is  not 
included  in  the  rules.  There  must  be  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  thirty-five  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a 
monitor.  It  is  stated  in  this  document  I hold  in  my 
hand,  that  in  no  school  will  a monitor  be  received  where 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  is 
less  than  thirty-five.  This  is  notified  to  the  Inspectors 
on  one  of  our  official  forms.  No  teacher  can  have  a 
junior  paid  monitor  who  is  not,  at  least,  in  first  division 
of  third  class ; and  no  teacher  can  have  a senior  monitor 
who  is  not  of  the  second  class. 

298.  Will  you  put  in  copies  of  the  printed  forms  in 
which  these  rules  appear  1 — Yes.* 

299.  When  were  monitors  first  established  ? — They 
have  been  from  a very  early  period : they  were  in 
small  numbers  at  first.  There  were  monitors  in  the 
model  schools  from  the  very  first.  The  present  corps 
of  paid  monitors,  which  is  about  3,000,  has  increased 
very  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years ; before  that 
time  the  number  was  small ; the  system  has  developed 
very  much  within  the  last  ten  years. 

300.  Had  the  Commissioners  any  occasion  to  check 
the  undue  multiplication  of  monitors?— I don't  think 
they  had.  My  impression  is  that  we  have  not  a suffi- 
cient number  of  paid  monitors  : it  would  be  desirable, 
I think,  to  have  more  than  we  have.  There  is  a ten- 
dency in  particular  schools  to  get  as  many  monitors  as 
they  can  ; that  tendency  is  checked  by  the  Inspectors 
and  by  the  requirements  of  the  Board — that  the  young 
men  chosen  should  be  fit  for  the  situation.  The  rule 
says  that  “the  school  for  which  the  candidate  is  recom- 
mended, must  exhibit  an  annual  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  thirty-five  pupils  : that  the  teacher  of  the 
school  must  rank  not  lower  than  the  first  division  of 
third  class.” 

301.  I see. in  the  return  which  you  now  put  in,  that, 
besides  the  requisition  of  the  rank  of  the  teacher,  as 
laid  down  in  your  general  rules,  it  is  required  that  the 
school  must  exhibit  an  annual  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  thirty-five  pupils?— Yes. 

302.  Do  you  find  places  for  all  monitors  on  becom- 
ing teachers? — That  depends  entirely  on  the  person 
who  has  served  as  a monitor  till  eighteen  years  of  age, 
being  selected  by  a manager  to  be  a teacher  of  his  school ; 
if  he  so  is  selected,  then  he  enters  as  a probationer. 

303.  Can  you  tell  whether  there  are  many  monitors 
desirous  of  becoming  probationers  who  do  not  find  em- 
ployment?— I have  no  doubt  there  must  be  a good 
number ; but  I find  that  every  day  the  teachers  who 
come  into  our  service  are  more  and  more  drawn  from 
the  corps  of  monitors. 

304.  Mention  what  class  of  employment  paid  moni- 
tors betake  themselves  to  afterwards  ? — A great  number 
of  them  become  teachers ; what  those  turn  to  who  do 
not  become  teachers  I don’t  know  ; I have  no  doubt 
they  must  be  extremely  intelligent  persons  in  their 
several  callings,  for  the  education  they  received  fits 
them  admirably  for  being  so. 

305.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether,  in  case  of  a 
person  seeking  employment,  it  is  considered  a qualifi- 
cation by  employers  that  he  served  as  senior  or  junior 
monitor  ? — I have  not  heard  that  it  is  so  ; I have  no 
doubt  it  must  be  so. 

306.  Have  you  heard  if  there  is  any  prejudice  against 
those  who  seek  employment  as  monitors? — I never 
heard  it. 

307.  Do  a large  proportion  of  the  teachers  remain  as 
teachers  throughout  their  lives? — There  are  a great 
number  of  persons  who  seem  to  me  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  teaching.  Great  numbers  attain  a considerable 
age  as  teachers,  and  every  year  a great  number  retire 
from  old  age. 

308.  Do  you  lose  many  good  teachers  from  their 
finding  other  sources  of  employment  more  profitable  ? 


Right  lion. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 


— The  complaint  is  that  a great  number  of  teachers  are 
going  off  to  other  occupations. 

309.  Would  that  be  a point  on  which  the  Inspectors, 
would  speak  ? — They  have  given  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

310.  Is  the  supply  of  teachers  equal  to  the  demand  T- 
— In  one  sense  I think  it  is.  I think  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  a man  who  opens  a school  is  not 
able  to  get  some  one  who  will  carry  it  on  as  a teacher  ;. 
but  the  supply  of  persons  well  qualified  for  the  situation 
is  certainly  very  much  below  what  it  should  be. 

311.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase^ 
the  supply  of  teachers  ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable. 

312.  Would  that  be  by  increasing  the  number  and 
size  of  training  institutions? — I think  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done;  the  only  way  in  which 
you  could  increase  the  number  of  fit  persons  to  be 
teachers  of  schools  would  be  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  training  in  the  country. 

313.  Do  the  untrained  teachers  rise  to  higher  classes  ?. 
— The  untrained  teachers  can  rise  to  first  and  second 
class,  if  they  deserve  it.  Hitherto,  the  first  class  has 
been  entirely  confined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  Central  Model  School  y 
but  we  now  no  longer  insist  on  that.  If  a person  is 
found  to  be  amply  deserving  to  be  put  in  the  first  class, 
although  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  training,  we  are 
willing  to  allow  him  to  get  into  first  class. 

314.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  monitors? — I think  not;  I think  we 
have  sufficient  means  of  getting  a large  supply  of 
monitors,  we  have  now  3,000,  and  I believe  they  are 
doing  their  work  extremely  well.  I think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  number  should  be  larger  than  it  is. 
The  chief  seed  plot  of  future  teachers  must  always  be- 
the  monitor  corps. 

315.  What  restricts  the  supply  of  monitors  at  pre- 
sent ? — In  the  first  place  the  boy  must  be  a clever  lad 
to  deserve  being  appointed  a monitor,  the  school  must 
have  acquired  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-five 
pupils ; and  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  it  is  a. 
difficult  thing  to  get  a lad  of  talent  to  accept  the  small 
pay  given  to  monitors ; for  example,  in  the  Belfast  dis- 
trict, in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Antrim 'and  Down,  it 
is  a very  difficult  thing  to  get  lads  to  accept  the  small 
pay  we  give  to  monitors  in  the  first  stages.  In  the 
South  it  is  far  less  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  less- 
demand  for  young  persons  of  talent  in  other  occupations. 

316.  Then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  are  the  pre- 
sent rates  paid  to  monitors  insufficient? — I think  that 
as  the  rates  paid  to  monitors  are  as  low  as  they  were 
several  years  ago,  when  everything  was  less  expensive 
than  now,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are  some- 
what too  low  at  present.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  increase  the  rate  of  payment  to  monitors,  and  also  to 
our  teachers. 

317.  Are  you  restricted  from  increasing  the  pay  of 
monitors  by  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  grant  ? — 
If  we  had  means  afforded  by  Parliament  we  should  give 
higher  salaries  than  we  do. 

318.  At  present  the  deficiency  of  monitors  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Board  to  raise  the  terms  ? 
— No ; we  have  not  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

319.  Which  is  the  more  plentiful  supply  of  teachers — 
male  or  female  ? — The  supply  of  females  is,  J believe, 
becoming  greater  every  day.  The  tendency  is,  for  the 
proportion  of  female  teachers  to  increase.  I believe 
that  of  the  8,100  teachers  under  the  Board  at  present 
about  one-third  are  females,  and  I believe  that  propor- 
tion is  increasing  every  day. 

320.  Is  that  increase  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
girls’  schools,  or  to  females  being  employed  in  schools 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  together? — I think  the  two  cir- 
cumstances operate.  The  number  of  female  schools  is 
increasing,  and  there  is  a strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  patrons  of  schools  to  employ  females  even  in  cases 
where  in  former  times  males  only  would  have  been 
thought  of.  Wherever  there  is  a mixed  school  of  boys 
and  girls,  we  now  require,  where  the  head  teacher  is  a 


* The  printed  Forms  of  Rules  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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male  and  where  the  school  may  have  a second  teacher, 
that  that  teacher  shall  be  a female,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  teach  the  girls  who  attend  the  school 
sewing  and  so  forth,  and  also  because  a female  is 
better  qualified  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age. 

321.  Have  you  a full  supply  of  female  candidates  for 
the  training  schools  ? — They  are  very  anxious  to  be 
trained ; there  is  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  school 
teachers  to  be  trained,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  inter- 
dict laid  on  Roman  Catholic  female  teachers,  great 
numbers  would  be  anxious  to  be  trained  in  the  Central 
Model  School. 

322.  Are  you  able  to  train  in  every  training  school  ? 
— We  have  ample  room  for  all  who  come  there  at  present. 

323.  Are  there  many  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Board,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated 
together? — Yes,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in 
which  there  are  what  are  called  mixed  schools,  which 
consist  both  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  North 
that  schools  of  that  description  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a great 
indisposition  to  have  mixed  schools.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Ireland  the  clergy  are  very  anxious  to 
have  two  schools — one  exclusively  male  and  the  other 
exclusively  female.  That  feeling  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

324.  Have  you  any  rules  with  regard  to  those  mixed 
boys’  and  girls’  schools,  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
taught  by  a male  or  female  teacher,  or  is  that  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  manager  1 — That  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager.  The  manager 
may  have  in  a mixed  school  a male  or  female  principal. 
But  if  he  has  a male  principal,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  then  we  always  expect,  without  making  it  actually 
imperative,  that  the  second  teacher  shall  be  a female. 
In  a mixed  school  we  think  it  very  desirable,  if  the 
school  is  large  enough,  to  have  a head  teacher  of  the 
one  sex  and  an  assistant  of  the  other. 

325.  Is  the  question  of  having  the  principal  teacher 
male  or  female  generally  a question  of  expense,  or  de- 
cided by  other  considerations  ? — It  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

326.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of  the  school- 
mistresses continue  to  act  as  teachers  after  they 
marry? — Very  often.  I believe,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  female  teachers  continue  longer  iu  their  schools 
than  the  male.  There  is  less  change  in  that  respect 
amongst  the  females.  I don’t  think  they  so  often  desert 
the  situation  of  teacher  as  the  males  do. 

327.  In  speaking  of  that  continuance  do  you  speak 
of  them  both  before  and  after  marriage  ? — Both.  They 
are  very  apt  not  to  marry  till  somewhat  late  iu  life. 
I understand  that  a great  number — especially  of  the 
first-class  teachers — remain  unmarried  for  a long  time. 

328.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in 
your  scales  of  payment  for  teachers  in  the  last  twenty 
years? — There  have  been  considerable  increases.  The 
original  sum  that  was  paid  to  teachers  was  only  £8  a 
year.  It  is  now  £52  a year  for  the  first  division  of 
first  class,  and  there  has  been  a constant  increase  of 
salary  from  time  to  time,  and  although  the  salaries  are 
still  much  below  what  one  would  wish  to  see  given  to 
the  teachers  of  Ireland,  yet  they  are  far  greater  than 
what  they  originally  were. 

329.  Have  you  raised  the  qualification  necessary  for 
your  teachers  to  get  into  your  higher  classes  much 
during  the  last  twenty  years? — Not  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  I think  the  requirements  are  the  same 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  has  not  been  much 
elevation  of  qualification  required. 

330.  Have  the  teachers  trained  by  the  Board  any 
difficulty  in  getting  places  ? — There  is  a preference,  I 
should  think,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  having  trained 
teachers  on  the  part  of  Protestant  patrons.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  at 
present,  objects  to  the  employment  of  trained  teachers, 
there  is  not  anything  like  the  same  demand  now  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  patrons  that  existed  of  old. 

331.  Do  you  think  your  present  scale  of  salary  keeps 
the  greater  part  of  your  good  teachers? — I think  the 
scale  is  much  too  low.  The  circumstance  that  so  many 


of  them  have  fallen  off  is  a proof  that  the  payments  as  March  12, 
a whole,  what  between  the  payments  made  by  the  1868. 
Board  and  by  the  localities,  are  quite  too  small.  I am  Eight  Hon. 
sure  that  they  do  not  receive,  as  a body,  anything  like  Alexander 
so  large  salaries  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  have,  Macdonnell. 
from  their  services  to  the  public,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  them  in  our  service. 

332.  Is  there  anything  you  would  recommend  besides 
the  increase  of  salary  for  the  purpose  of  either  improv- 
ing your  teachers  or  keeping  them  longer  in  your 
service? — I think  an  increase  of  salary  is  the  main 
thing  that  could  be  done.  I am  not  aware  at  the  present 
moment  of  any  considerable  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
hold  out  an  inducement  to  them  to  remain  in  the  service 
except  an  increase  of  salary. 

333.  Mr.  Gibson. — As  to  inducements  to  teachers, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proposal  to  give  the 
teachers  residences  in  connexion  with  their  schools — 
would  that  retaiu  them  ? — I think  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  way  in  which  the  teachers’  revenue  can  possibly 
be  increased  is  by  giving  a house  and  garden.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  a gentleman  had  a school  and  a teacher 
in  it — if  he  gave  him  a good  residence,  though  the  cost 
to  the  gentleman  might  be  only  £10  a year,  it  would  be 
as  good  nearly  as  £20  salary  to  the  teacher.  Nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  teachers  of  Ireland  that  could  be 
more  beneficial  than  giving  them  residences.  That  must 
be  done  chiefly  by  the  gentry  of  the  country.  I don’t 
see  how  the  Board  could  act  in  that  way. 

334.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  the  Board  done  any- 
thing practical  in  the  way  of  holding  out  inducements 
to  teachers  in  this  respect? — I don’t  think  they  have. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  in  what 
way  they  could  do  that. 

335.  I see  by  your  reports  attention  was  directed  to 
this  matter  of  dwelling-houses  for  teachers.  Nothing 
practical  has  been  done  on  the  subject? — Nothing.  I 
don’t  see  how  the  Board  could  do  much. 

336.  What  is  the  average  length  of  service  of  trained 
teachers  under  the  Board? — We  know  there  have  been 
7,000  ti'ained,  and  there  now  remain  3,320. 

337.  Then  they  do  not  remain,  generally  speaking, 
very  long  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  Have  the  Board 
learned  what  became  of  them  ? — No.  We  don’t  know 
what  becomes  of  them.  We  know  that  so  many  have 
died  or  taken  to  other  employments. 

338.  I presume  the  Commission  is  to  understand  you 
attribute  this  falling  off  very  largely  to  insufficiency  of 
salary  ? — An  increase  of  salary  is  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done,  I think,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main longer  in  our  service.  If  residences  could  be 
given,  that  is  the  best  form  in  which  additional  remu- 
neration could  be  given. 

339.  I see  by  the  reports  of  Inspectors  in  the  Report 
of  1864,  they  refer  to  this  subject,  and  dwell  upon  the 
small  salaries  paid  to  teachers — may  I ask  has  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  been  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors? — We 
are  well  aware  of  that,  and  are  anxious  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  our  teachers.  But  the  grant  has  been 
so  liberally  made  by  Parliament,  that  we  don’t  wish 
to  be  constantly  calling  for  increases  that  may  alarm 
the  House  of  Commons. 

340.  Can  you  say  about  what  number  of  teachers 
receive  a salary  of  less  than  £20  per  annum  ? — The 
probationers — were  1,402. 

341.  I don’t  refer  to  them  — I mean  principal 
teachers  ? — Of  the  principal  teachers,  those  who  are  in 
the  third  class — 3,870  in  number  rise  from  £18  to  £24 
a year.  A very  large  portion  of  the  third  class  receive 
only  £18  a year  from  the  State. 

342.  Would  you  think  upwards  of  1,000  ? — There  are 
upwards  of  1,300  teachers  in  the  second  division  of  the 
third  class  who  are  receiving  only  £1S  a year.  But 
then  I consider  that  both  the  probationers  and  those 
teachers  who  are  only  in  the  second  of  third  class  are 
merely  apprentice-teachers ; and  that  every  person 
who  deserves  to  be  continued  as  a teacher  ought  to  get 
at  least  as  high  as  into  the  first  division  of  third  class, 
in  which  case  his  salary  would  be  £24  a year. 

343.  I see  iu  a very  early  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, first  volume  for  the  year  1835,  this  very 
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matter  of  remuneration  was  specially  dealt  with?— 
Yes. 

344.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  been 

specially  directed  to  that  1— No.  There  is  a very 

strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat 
their  teachers  as  well  as  possible:  You  see  they  have 
been  constantly  increasing  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  it  has  risen  from  £8  a year  to  £52  a year. 

345.  Ho  you  say  the  first  class  teacher,  unless  he  lias 
an  average  daily  attendance' of  thirty-five  in  his  school, 
will  be  depressed  in  salary? — Yes. 

346.  What  practical  benefit  then  does  this  first  class 
teacher  enjoy  as  the  result  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
but  who  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  locality  for 
attendance  ? — I think  if  a first  class  teacher  is  unfor- 
tunately in  a part  of  the  country  where  he  cannot  get 
a considerable  number  of  children  to  receive  education 
from  him  he  must  take  the  consequences ; and,  I think, 
it  would  be  most  unfair  that  that  person  should  receive 
from  the  country  as  large  a pay  as  he  would  if  in  another 
part  of  the  country  where  he  was  teaching  a larger 
number. 

347.  Should  not  his  qualifications  and  rank  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
some  extent? — Yes,  and  accordingly  it  is.  If  his  school 
presents  an  attendance  of  thirty  instead  of  thirty-five 
pupils,  he  still  gets  a comparatively  high  salary,  viz.,  that  • 
which  is  attached  to  the  first  division  of  second  class, 
which  is  £38  a year.  I think  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences of  being  in  a part  of  • the  country  where  the 
attendance  is  small.  We  pay  partly  for  the  abilities 
of. the  man,  but  what  we  ought  chiefly  look  to  is  the- 
amount  of  service  he  does  to  the  community,  and  if  lie 
is  unfortunately  placed  where  there  are  few  persons  to 
be  educated  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

348.  Ho  the  monitors  remain  long  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  ? — I believe  they  do,  especially  in  the  South. 
In  the  North,  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  manufac- 
turing occupation,  they  swarm  off  rapidly. 

349.  Have  there  been  representations  made  to  the 
Commissioners’ upon  the  departure  of  monitors  from  the 
service  ? — We  have  heard  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
it  is  difficult  to  get  good  monitors — that  a great  number 
of  them  swarm  off  to  other  occupations. 

350.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  upwards  of 
3,000  paid  monitors — are  they  generally  scattered  over 
the  country  or  centralized  ? — I believe  they  are  gene- 
rally distributed  over-  the  country,  I don’t  believe  they 
are  centralized. 

351.  Are  there  any  tables  would  show  it? — We  could 
have  a return  of  the  particular  place  where  every  paid 
monitor  was  employed. 

352.  Ho  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  those 
monitors  spread  widely  over  the  country  ? — Certainly  ; 
they  are  the  chief  nursery  of  the  future  teachers,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  will  not  allow  their  teachers  to  be  trained.  It 
is  our  only  hope  to  have  paid  monitors,  as  well  paid  and 
and  as  numerous  as  possible. 

353.  I see  there  are  143  first-class  monitors — in 
what  schools  or  classes  of  schools  are  these  monitors? — 
A great  number  of  them  are  in  the  convent  schools,  and 
there  is  a certain  number  of  them  in  ordinary  schools. 

354.  Can  you  say  how  many  in  convent  schools,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  in  ordinary  schools? — No,  but 
a return  of  that  sort  could  be  easily  made. 

355.  You  have  referred  to  the  deficiency  of  training, 

and  stated  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  number 
and  size  of  your  training  institutions — can  you  say  why 
provisions  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  not  made  by 
extending  the  model  school  system  as  indicated  in  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  from  year  to  year  ? — We 
have  twenty-six  district  model  schools  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  it  has  been  long  found  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  totally  opposed  to 
these  model  schools.  When  Mr.  Cardwell  was  here  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  with  that 

356.  Rev.  Hr.  Wilson. — We  will  not  enter  into  that 
at  present. 

357.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie The  arrangement  of  teachers 

in  different  classes,  as  1 understood  you,  depends  upon 
the  report  of  two  Inspectors — the  Bistrict  Inspector 


and  the  Head  Inspector,  but  the  scale  on  which  that 
is  settled  was  left  very  much  to  the  impression,  of  the 
Inspector.  Have  you  laid  down  no  very  fixed  rules, 
about  it,  or  have  you  given  special  instructions  to  In- 
spectors about  the  point  of  raising  the  grade  of  teachers  ? 
— A great  deal  is  left,  no  doubt,  to  the  Head  Inspector 
and  to  the  Inspector  who  examine  them  ; and  the  whole 
body  of  Inspectors  know  very  well  the  sort  of  quali- 
fications that  entitle  a teacher  to  first,  second,  or  third 
class. 

358.  You  have  not  found  that  the  want  of  specific 
instructions  have  produced  any  inconvenience? — I 
don’t  think  it  has.  I have  heard  complaints  that  some- 
times the  Head  Inspector  is  a little  too  favourable  to 
raising  the  teachers  ; but  I don’t  think  there  is  much 
complaint  of  that.  Generally  speaking,  the  various 
Head  Inspectors  and  Inspectors  have  pretty  much  in 
their  minds,  the  same  standard  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

359.  That  would  be  referred  to  your  Chief  of  In- 
spection ? — Yes. 

360.  Hoes  it  not  seem  a little  inconsistent  that  your 
appointment  of  : monitors  proceeds  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Inspectors,  whereas  the  principal  teacher  is 
appointed  entirely  by  the  manager  ? — Of  course  it  does. 
And  when  we  first  began  to  employ  these:  monitors  in 
large  numbers,  I was  very  fearful  that,  the  patrons:  of 
schools  might  insist  upon  taking  to  themselves  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  monitors  altogether.  But  they  have 
always  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  selection  being 
made  by  the  Board  through  their  Inspectors,  merely 
reserving  to  themselves  a power  of  declining  to  employ 
the  person  so  selected.  I think  it  is  a most  fortunate 
thing  it  is  so.  It  prevents,  I think,  anything  like' 
favouritism; 

361.  Has  there  been  any  apprehension  felt  about  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  monitors  analogous  to  what 
was  felt  in  England  sometime,  ago  about  the,  great 
number  of  pupil-teachers? — No  ; because  the  number, 
I think,  is  still  far  below  the  number  that  would  be 
desirable  to  make  the  monitorial  system  the  nursery  of 
the  future  teachers. 

362.  It  was  stated  just  now  that  7,000  persons  have 
been  trained,  and  that  of  these  3,220  remain? — Yes. 

363.  Over  how  many  years  do  the  7,000  extend  ? — 
The  training  has  been  going  on  since  1834. 

364.  Then  the  waste  or  diminution  is  very  much  less 
than  we  have  had  in  England — there  it  has  been  about 
7 per  cent,  per  annum  ; so  that  in  about  fifteen  years  a 
number  equal  to  the  whole  would  have  gone  off,  whereas 
in  thirty-four  years  you  have  retained  nearly  half  of 
your  7,000  ? — But  there  were  very  few  trained  at  first. 
We  had  no  female  training,  for  example,  up  to  about  1843 
or  1844 — I am  not  sure  which ; but  the  number  in- 
creased very  considerably  long  after  the  training  first 
commenced. 

365.  You  say  that  to  retain  teachers  the  chief  thing, 
of  course,  would  be  to  increase  salaries,  and  also  that 
the  provision  of  a house  and  garden  would  be  a material 
inducement.  Ho  you  grant  any  retiring  pensions  after 
length  of  service? — No.  We  are  allowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  give  a small  sum,  in  the  following  manner — 
when  a teacher,  incapacitated  by  old  age  or  sickness,  is 
unable  to  remain  any  longer  as  a teacher,  we  give  him 
an  amount  equal  to  one  year’s  salary  for  every  ten  years 
he  has  served,  and  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  enable  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  broken  in  health  or 
by  old  age  to  retire.  Supposing  a person  has  been 
thirty  years  in  our  service,  he  would  get  three  years’ 
salary,  and  supposing  he  was  in  a high  class,  that 
would  be  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

366.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be 
a good  plan  to  adopt  what  is  done  in  the  Indian  service, 
to  put  by  a small  per-centage  of  pay  each  year  to  pro- 
vide a retiring  allowance  ? — That  would  be  very  desir- 
able, if  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  teacher  were  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably  after  the  deduction 
took  place. 

367.  Master  Brooke. — You  spoke  of  mixed  schools 
being  somewhat  popular  in  the  North  and  not  popular- 
in  the  South.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  general  as  to  mixed  schools,  male  and 
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female1?- — They  have  no  fixed  opinion  either  in  favour 
of  them  or  the  contrary.  I think  there  are  particular 
places  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  mixed  schools. 
There  are  other  places  especially  where  the  clergy  of 
the  people  are,  on  the  whole,  anxious  to  have  separate 
male  and  female  schools, ‘Where  I think  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  such  separate  schools ; provided  the  po- 
pulation is  large 1 enough  to  feed  both  a good  male 
school  arid  a good  female  school — ‘much  depends  upon 
that.  Where  the  population'  is  small,  it  is  not  desirable 
there  should  be  "two  small  schools,  instead  of  one  good 
mixed  school  largely  attended. 

•368.  Have  there1  been  any  reasons  given  why  the 
clergy  of  the  South  and  West  are  disinclined  to  have 
mixed  schools? — No ; I have  never  heard  reasons  men- 
tioned. I have  no  doubt  they  have  a notion  it  is  not 
desirable  for  persons  when  they  come  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  be  educated  together,  that  it  is 
better  they  should  be  educated  separately.  And  I have 
no  doubt  that  they  also  think  there  is  a special  secular 
education  and  a special  religious  education  desirable  for 
the  one  and  the  other. 

369.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Privy 
Council  system  established  in  Great  Britain  no  distinc- 
tion whatever  is  made  between  religious  teachers,  male 
and  female,  arid  other  teachers  ?— I believe  they  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle  that  they  ought  in  all  cases  to 

' pajr  the  same  sum  for  equally  good  teaching. 

370.  Would  you  consider  such  an  arrangement  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  exists  under  your  Board? — If  the 
religious  teacher  gives  at  least  as  good  an  education  as 
is  given  by  our  lay  teachers  I should  like  to  see  them 
recei  ving  the  same  remuneration. 

371.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  exempt  the  nuns  from 
examination? — We  have  always  understood  they  had 
the  greatest  objection  to  it ; and  so  long  as  believing 
they  have  a conscientious  objection  to  it  and  that  we 
find  the  convent  schools  on  the  whole  as  good  as  other 
schools,  we  don’t  think  it  at  all  necessary  or  wise  to 
force  them  to  submit  to  a classification. 

372.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  members  of 
religious  communities  go  through  the  same  examination 
as  lay  teachers? — I have  understood  the  nuns  in  England 
do  not.  I have  heard  it  was  only  the  lay  teachers. 

373.  All  the  nuns  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  orders,  submit  their  members  to  examina- 
tion without  difficulty? — I have  always  understood 
that  here  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  objection 
to  it. 

374.  Do  the  nuns  teaching  under  the  Board  exclude 
any  class  of  children  from  their  schools? — They  do 
not;  but  I need  not  say  that  in  this  country  very  few 
Protestants  go  to  them.  At  present  there  are  seventy 
Protestants  attending  nuns’  schools. 

375.  Do  you  consider  the  value  to  the  State  of  the 
services  of  a third-class  teacher  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
services  of  a first-class  teacher? — All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  third  class  teacher  is  certainly  not  as  valu- 
able as  the  first. 

376.  You  don’t  consider  lie  teaches  as  well  ? — I think 
that  in  general  it  will  be  found  the  first-class  teacher  is 
a superior  teacher  to  the  third-class  teacher.  There 
may  be  exceptions — I know  there  are.  I know  it  some- 
times happens  that  a man  unable  to  rise  beyond  the 
third  class,  from  a certain  amount  of  dulness,  has  moral 
qualities  that  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  absence 
of  high  talent,  aud  that  he  maybe  a more  useful  teacher 
than  a first-class  man ; but,  as  a general  rule,  I con- 
ceive that  the  first-class  does  more  good  to  the  public 
than  a teacher  of  the  third  class. 

377.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  vary  the 
salaries  ? — That  is  the  chief  point. 

378.  Is  the  Inspector’s  examination  oral  or  written, 
or  both? — Both;  part  is  oral,  and  part  by  written  papers. 

379.  Are  the  questions  identical  at  the  examinations 
of  different  Inspectors  ? — There  are  certain  questions 
prepared  for  the  written  examinations ; they  are  sent 
simultaneously  to  the  examiners. 

380.  The  persons  under  examination  prepare  their 
answers  to  these  questions  before  they  go  in? — They 
are  not  aware  before  they  go  into  examination  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  put  to  them. 


381.  You  don’t  consider  there  is  any  room  for  sus-  March  12 
picion  of  favouritism? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  fa-  1868. 
vouritism.  — — 

'382.  Are  moral  qualifications  taken  at  all  into  account  Alexander" 
in  Classifying  the  teacher  ?— N 0 person  would  be  classed  Macdonnell. 
whom  we  knew  to  be  of  an  immoral  character.  I 
think 1 the  chief  elements  of  classification  are  ability, 

'knowledge,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  man  as:  a teacher. 

I don’t  think  we  pretend  to  enter  with  anything  like 
' minuteness  into  the’  moral'  character  of'  the  man;  pro- 
vided we  know  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  a Well-conducted 
person — that  there  is  nothing  in  his  character  that  unfits 
him  for  a teacher. 

383.  If  an  Inspector  happened  to  know  of  a teacher 
that  he  was  a mauvais  would  he  give  him  first  class 
rank,  if  otherwise  qualified? — I have  not  known  any 
case  of  that  sort.  I take  it  for  granted  that  if  he  knew 
the  man  was  a bad  man  he  Would  not  put  him  into 
the  first  or  any  other  class. 

384.  Taking  a first  class  school  with  thirty-five  chil- 
dren, what  salary  would  the  teacher  receive? — £52. 

385.  Would  a monitor  be  allowed  in  such  a case? — 

He  might  be  allowed. 

386.  What  would  be  the  pay?-— It  would  vary  from 
£2,  payable  to  a junior  monitor,  up  to  £10  the  maximum 
salary  of  a senior  monitor. 

387.  Then  the  grant  to  such  a school  would  average 
from  £50  to  £60?— Yes. 

388.  Does  the  grant  of  such  an  amount  to  so  small  a 
school  appear  reasonable  ? — No ; I think  it  is  a pity  it 
should  be  so.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  extreme 
cases  of  that  sort. 

389.  Are  there  cases  of  trained  teachers  dismissed  by 
managers  to  make  way  for  probationers,  on  the  ground 
of  economy  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  are. 

390.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  of  teachers  ought  to 
be  considerably  augmented  both  from  local  sources  and 
parliamentary  grant? — In  Ireland  we  must  still  look 
upon  it  as  very  difficult  to  raise  much  money  by  local  aid. 

391.  If  you  were  giving  residences  to  the  teachers 
would  it  be  desirable  to  add  any  land,  say  an  acre  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  land. 

392.  Upon  what  terms  should  teachers  occupy  such 
houses  and  gardens? — If  a landlord  were  to  give  a 
house  and  garden,  it  would  be  an  extremely  good  way 
of  showing  his  liberality.  He  could  not  do  so  much 
good  by  the  same  amount  of  cost  otherwise. 

393.  Would  you  allow  the' manager  to  dismiss  the 
teacher  while  his  crop  was  in  the  ground  ?— I could  not 
enter  into  that.  That  is  a thing  we  cannot  contem- 
plate as  at  all  likely.  If  such  a thing  were  to  take 
place,  I take  for  granted  the  landlord  would,  in  all 
cases,  allow  the  teacher  to  reap'  the  benefit  of  the  little 
garden,  even  after  he  had  been  removed  for  misconduct 
from  the  school. 

394.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Board  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  take  land  for 
teachers’ houses  and  gardens? — I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  there  should  be  a power  of  that  sort,  if 
there  was  a chance  of  obtaining  it.  There  might  be  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  might  not  be  desir- 
able that  particular  teachers  should  have  land.  I think 
it  would  be  only  a particular  sort  of  teacher  would 
be  able  to  manage  a small  farm  and,  at  the  same 
time,  attend  closely  to  the  school.  There  is  an  inter- 
mediate sort  of  man— there  are  a great  number  of 
teachers  not  able  to  get  into  first  class  who  are  quite 
able  to  get  into  second  or  third  class,  and  would  manage 
a farm  at  the  same  time  with  a school;  but  generally 
speaking,  the  more  intellectual  teachers  of  National 
schools  are  not  likely  to  wish  for,  or  to  take  an  interest 
in  managing  land.  It  is  an  intermediate  man,  a steady, 
honest  fellow,  without  much  of  what  you  call  talent, 
who  might  combine  the  two  things. 

395.  That  man  is  in  fact  a more  valuable  person  to 
the  State  than  a more  highly  classed  and  highly  paid 
man? — I am  not  sure  of  that.  I think  the  good  done 
by  a man  of  great  ability  is  at  least  equal  to  that  done 
by  the  man  who  being  rather  dull,  is  yet  a sensible 
fellow,  and  able  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  cultivation  of  his  plot  of  ground.  I think 
both  are  good. 
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396.  In  extending  the  benefits  of  training,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  make  liberal  allowance  for  the  wishes  of 
teachers  and  managers  ? — Yes. 

397.  You  don’t  consider  it  possible  to  force  them 
into  institutions  to  which  they  have  a strong  specific 
objection? — I do  not.  If  you  mean  to  increase  the 
quality  of  training  you  must  open  training-houses  that 
will  be  attended  by  the  great  bulk  of  teachers.  To  ex- 
pend money  in  establishing  a large  number  of  training- 
houses  when  you  know  people  will  not  go  to  them,  would 
be  downright  insanity. 

398.  The  Bishop  of  Meath.— You  said  the  manager 
of  a school  at  first  appoints  his  teacher  without  any  ex- 
amination ; would  it  be  desirable,  and  if  desirable,  would 
it  be  possible  he  should  be  examined  by  an  Inspector- 
before  being  appointed  to  the  school? — It  would  be  very 
desirable.  I don’t  mean  to  say  we  might  not  contrive 
to  do  the  thing,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  each  district 
beino-  so  very  great,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  our 
Inspector  to  go  immediately  to  examine. 

399.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  desirable?— If 
it  could  be  done  it  would  be  desirable. 

400.  It  is  one  of  your  rules  now  that  no  clergyman 
can  teach  in  a school?— No  clergyman. 

401.  Has  that  been  a rule  from  the  beginning?— I 
believe  from  the  beginning. 

402.  Were  monks  included  in  the  rule?— Clergy- 
men were  not  allowed  at  any  time  to  be  teachers  of 
National  schools ; but  from  the  first,  monks  and  nuns 
were.  The  rule  has  been  always— I believe  from  the 
very  first — that  a clergyman  was  not  to  teach,  even 
though  that  clergyman  should  have  given  up  the  cure 
of  souls,  and  devoted  himself  to  a life  of  teaching,  and 
I have  always  myself  thought  it  was  a very  unnecessary 

403.  That  is  your  own  opinion  ?— Yes ; I think  it  is 
an  unnecessary  restriction  upon  liberty. 

404.  You  don’t  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  such 
restriction  should  apply  to  the  secular  clergy  any  more 
than  to  the  monastic  orders — that  is,  if  monks  are  to 
have  permission  to  teach,  the  secular  clergy  should 
have  it  also  ?— So  I think.  I think  it  an  unnecessary 
restriction  upon  human  liberty  to  prevent  me,  if  a 
clergyman,  and  that  I give  up  the  cure  of  souls  and 
wish  to  take  to  teaching  in  schools,  to  prevent  me  from 
doing  so. 

405.  You  said  that  the  rule  permitting  untrained 
teachers  to  be  admitted  as  first-class  teachers  is  recent  ? 
—Yes. 

40C.  And  you  also  stated  the  unwillingness  of  Roman 
Catholic  patrons  to  employ  trained  teachers  : is  there 
any  connexion  between  these  two  things  ? — It  has  been 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  church  objected  to  receiving 
into  their  schools  teachers  trained  at  our  model  schools 
that  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  taken  off  the  restriction 
that  existed  of  allowing  any  teachers,  except  in  a few 
very  rare  and  remarkable  instances,  to  get  into  first 
class.  It  has  been  done  most  deliberately,  and,  I think, 
most  wisely. 

407.  Lord  Glonbroch — I suppose,  practically  speak- 
ing, when  a school  is  opened,  though  the  manager  has 
the  appointment  of  the  master,  he  pretty  generally  asks 
the  Inspector,  or  some  , one  connected  with  the  Board, 
to  recommend  him  a master — is  not  that  generally  the 
way  the  master  is  introduced  ? — I believe  so  ; and  I 
believe  that  the  practice  is  constantly  on  the  increase ; 
that  the  managers  of  National  schools  find  their  best 
course  is  to  apply  to  Inspectors  to  recommend  teachers 
to  them.  Much  of  an  Inspector’s  usefulness  depends 
upon  his  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  give  advice  on 
this  subject,  and,  without  having  any  real  power  over 
the  managers,  to  act  as  a kind  of  adviser. 

408.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  schools  mixed  as  to 
the  sexes,  do  you  think  that  where  such  schools  exist 
it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  the  population  to  be 
educated  being  small,  or  is  it  because  of  a desire  to 
educate  the  sexes  together?— I tliiuk  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  both  these  things  operate.  At  the  same  time, 
we  very  often  find  there  is  not  a sufficient  popula- 
tion to  support  two  schools,  one  male  and  the  other 
female.  Besides  there  is,  amongst  the  Northerns,  a 
preference  for  mixed  schools. 


409.  I think  you  stated  there  was  a greater  number 
of  mixed  schools  in  the  North  than  in  the  South — where 
they  exist  in  the  South  or  any  where  except  in  the  North, 
is  it  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  population? 
— The  only  reason  is  the  smallness  of  the  population. 
They  very  seldom  from  preference  have  mixed  schools 
where  they  could  have  separate  schools. 

410.  You  stated  it  is  easier  to  find  female  teachers 
now  than  male  teachers — can  you  account  for  that 
in  any  way? — I think  there  has  been  a greater  rela- 
tive improvement  in  the  education  of  women  than  of 
men  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I think  females 
are  now  for  the  first  time  commencing  to  look  to  it  as  an 
excellent  form  of  employment  to  take  to,  and,  I think, 
iu  addition,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
demand  is  infinitely  greater  for  male  labour  than  for 
female  labour  in  the  other  walks  of  life. 

411.  Have  the  Roman  Catholic  female  teachers  any 
facilities  of  which  they  can  avail  themselves  for  training 
that  males  have  not? — The  females  have  the  same  faci- 
lities for  training  as  the  males  under  the  monitorial 
system.  But,  in  addition,  a large  proportion  of  the 
females  have  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at  convent 
schools,  where  they  get  a most  admirable  training. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  our  conveut  schools  is, 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  female  teachers 
are  trained,  and  well  trained,  in  them. 

412.  The  Chairman. — Setting  aside  the  question  of 
training  a large  class  of  monitors  at  anurserv for  masters, 
do  you  want  more  monitors  than  you  have  lor  simply 
conducting  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  schools  ? — I 
think  that  even  quite  independently  of  its  being  a nur- 
sery for  the  future  teachers,  the  monitors  are  extremely 
useful  as  teachers  of  schools,  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
a larger  number  of  paid  monitors  for  that  purpose, 
even  supposing  they  were  not  to  become  teachers  in 
after  life. 

413.  Is  the  reason  of  your  not  having  monitors  in 
greater  numbers  than  you  have  at  present,  that  your 
present  number  embraces  all  who  offer  as  monitors? — I 
cannot  exactly  answer  why  it  is  there  are  not  more  than 
there  are  ; I think  we  could  have  for  both  purposes  a 
larger  number  if  we  had  the  means  of  paying  them  well. 
I have  always  thought  that  about  4,0o0  monitors  would 
be  required  for  our  6,500  schools. 

414.  As  regards  residences  of  masters,  have  you  had 
information  as  to  whether  they  principally  live  as  lodgers 
or  rent  houses  ? — I imagine  a very  great  number  of 
them  must  lodge.  I do  not  think  many  of  them,  until 
they  marry  and  become  settled  as  married  men,  have 
houses  of  their  own. 

415.  Was  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  that  they 
would  not  make  any  grants  in  aid  of  the  building  of  resi- 
dences a condition  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Legislature,  or  is  it  a rule  of  their  own 
making  ? — It  was  a rule,  I conceive,  of  their  own  making. 
At  the  time  it  was  made  there  was  such  a demand  for 
schools  that  perhaps  they  thought  it  unwise  to  grant 
any  money  upon  the  building  of  residences  when  there 
was  such  a necessity  for  establishing  schools.  I don’t 
think  there  was  any  other  reason  but  that.  Iam  quite 
sure  the  Board  would  always  have  been  very  happy 
to  assist  in  building  residences,  if  Government  had 
been  anxious  they  should  do  so,  and  had  given  the 
money. 

416.  Has  the  reduced  money  pressure  upon  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  building  of  schools  left  more  money 
at  their  disposal  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  or  do 
the  expenses  of  repairs  now  amount  to  as  much  as  in 
earlier  years  the  expense  of  building  schools  amounted 
to  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  there 
must  be  now  a considerable  expense  in  keeping  the 
existing  vested  houses  iu  repair,  which  could  not  liavo 
occurred  in  earlier  years,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  build. 

417.  Has  the  question  ever  come  before  the  Board  as 
to  the  policy  of  giving  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
teachers’  residences  ? — No.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has. 
I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  policy. 

418.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  houses  of  resi- 
dence are  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  iu  perpe- 
tuity?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
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419.  I think  you  stated  it  would  be  desirable  a 
teacher  should  have  a house  and  garden  as  a residence 
either  rented  or  free  ? — Very  desirable,  especially  free. 

420.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  he  should  have 
any  land  in  addition  to  a garden  t — It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  man.  If  he  be  a person  who  is 
well  qualified  for  teaching  school  in  a useful  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
management  of  three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  this,  I 
conceive,  in  an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland  might 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  good,  especially  when  he 
would  be  required,  as  he  would  be  in  that  case,  to  teach 
our  Agricultural  Manual  to  the  pupils.  I think  there  is 
no  way  in  which  agricultural  improvement  could  be 
more  expedited  in  Ireland  than  by  means  of  a consider- 
able number  of  schools  conducted  in  this  manner,  whei$ 
the  teacher  was  able  to  combine  considerable  ability  in 
managing  both  the  literary  education  of  the  children  and 
a school  farm ; to  exhibit,  on  that  school  farm,  improved 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  to  teach  every  day  our  Manual 
•of  Agriculture  to  his  advanced  pupils. 


421.  If  the  teacher  had  more  land  than  would  be 
comprised  in  a garden,  you  think  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  his  neglecting  the  duties  of  the  school  while 
cultivating  the  land  ? — Of  course,  a danger  accompanies 
everything  of  that  sort,  but  it  is  a danger  to  be  guarded 
against  by  our  Inspectors.  His  annual  salary  will  not 
be  paid  to  the  teacher  unless  he  exhibits  in  the  literary 
education  of  the  children  a sufficient  amount  of  good 
work  done.  But  if  he  be  able  to  do  so,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  manage  his  farm  well,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
model  for  the  small  cottiers  of  the  best  way  of  manag- 
ing their  land,  and,  above  all,  if  he  teaches  every  day  to 
the  upper  class  of  the  school  our  Agricultural  Manual, 
I think  that  man  would  be  a most  useful  member  of 
society,  and  a great  deal  more  useful  than  if  he  had  not 
his  small  farm.  I am  supposing  the  case  of  a man 
who  is  not  capable,  by  brightness  of  talent,  to  rise 
beyond  first  division  of  third  or  second  division  of 
second  class. 

[Adjourned.] 


Second  Day.— Dublin,  Friday,  March  13, 1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  / secretaries. 


The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  further  examined 


422.  The  Chairman . — There  are  certain  classes  of 
•schools  as  to  which  the  Government  grant  is  given 
■according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  : 
what  check  have  you  under  your  system  as  to  the  re- 
turns made  by  each  school? — The  teacher  keeps  an 
exact  account  of  the  numbers  that  attend  each  day,  the 
numbers  that  attend  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  the 
numbers  that  attend  during  the  whole  year ; and  these 
accounts  are  examined  as  minutely  as  possible  by  the 
Inspectors  on  their  several  visits.  Inasmuch  as  every- 
thing depends  on  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts,  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  our 
Inspectors  to  examine  them  as  closely  as  possible  : and 
I believe,  on  the  whole  they  are  accurately  kept.  We 
have  dismissed  a great  number  of  teachers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inaccuracy,  and  often  dishonesty,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  kept  these  accounts.  And  in- 
asmuch as  the  teacher’s  salary  depends  very  much  on 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school,  there  is  a 
constant  inducement  to  exaggerate  the  number — it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  for  us,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts. 

423.  Would  the  answer  you  have  just  given  apply  to 
the  two  classes  of  schools — both  to  those  connected 
with  religious  bodies,  and  those  where  the  amountof  the 
salary  to  be  paid  the  teacher  depends  on  his  having  an 
average  of  a certain  number  of  children  ? — Yes,  because 
in  the  ease  of  religious  bodies  they  arc  paid  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  children  in  the  school,  whether 
a hundred  or  five  hundred  : and  in  the  convent  schools 
the  capitation  allowance  depends  entirely  on  the 
numbers.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  require  that  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  their  schools 
should  be  kept  just  as  much  as  in  the  common  schools. 

424.  Is  the  same  system  adopted  with  respect  to  them 
as  is  adopted  with  respect  to  the  paid  teachers  1 — Yes. 

425.  I see  by  the  report  of  1866  that  the  number  of 


teachers  receiving  good  service  salary  was  only  144 
what  are  the  conditions  required  for  the  receipt  of  that 
good  service  salary  ?— In  the  first  place,  they  must  have 
served  for  a certain  number  of  years.  Your  lordship 
will  observe  in  that  return,  that  the  persons  in  the  first 
class  must  have  served  eight  years,  those  in  the  second 
class  twelve,  and  those  in  the  third  class  seventeen 
years.  The  teacher  must  have  served  for  eight  years 
before  he  can  get  any  good  service  salary ; the  gra- 
tuity rises  in  proportion  to  his  length  of  service  and 
classification. 

426.  What  other  conditions,  besides  length  of  service 
are  required  ? — They  must  have  been  distinguished  as’ 
good  and  useful  teachers ; and  if  afterwards  they  com- 
mit any  serious  fault,  it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  they  are  deprived  of  this  important  gratuity.  So 
that  we  have  a great  check  on  them. 

427.  Have  you  any  printed  conditions  under  which 

these  good  service  salaries  are  awarded  ? — Amon"  the 
rules  you  will  find,  “Supplemental  or  good  service 
salaries,”  and  there  an  account  is  given  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  salaries  are  paid — under  the  head 
“Teachers.  Part  IV.,  section  7b.  Supplemental  or 
good  service  salaries.” 

428.  Will  you  put  in  a copy  of  the  form  in  which  the 
teacher's  name  is  returned  for  good  service  salary  by  the 
District  Inspector  ?— I do  so.  [The  form  is  handed  in. ] 
The  Inspector  reports  in  the  first  instance,  and  gives 
the  reasons  for  which  he  thinks  the  grant  should  be 
made  to  the  teacher.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  office 
about  the  case,  it  is  referred  to  the  Head  Inspector  for 
inquiry.  Much  care  is  taken  to  insure  the  fitness  of 
teachers  for  this  advantage.  It  is  working  extremely 
well,  and  is  never  given  to  any  except  those  who 
deserve  it. 

429.  Is  the  concurrence  of  the  Head  Inspector 
required  in  every  case?— Yes,  but  it  is  only  in  the  first 
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instance,  or  where  we  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  "the  grant,  that  we  require  the  Head  In- 
spector to  mate  a special  visit  to  the  school. 

430.  Is  Rule  6 in  that  section  modified  in  practice, 
which  says,  “ In  no  case  payment  will  be  made  without 
the  recommendations  of  the  Head  and  District  Inspec- 
tors” ? — I understood  it  was  only  in  case  of  any  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  it  was  referred  to  the 
Head  Inspector ; but  that  rule  would  seem  to  imply 
that  in  all  cases  the  Head  Inspector  was  consulted. 

43 1 What  are  the  various  grades  m your  department 
of  Inspectors?— There  are  three  grades  of  Inspectors, 
and  then  come  the  Head  Inspectors.  There  are  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  of  Inspect! 
above  them  all  the  Head  Inspectors.  There  are  s 
Head  Inspectors  and  sixty  Inspectors. 

432.  Have  you  an  officer  called  the  Chief  ol  inspec- 
t;on  ?-i-Yes,  there  are  two  officers  who  are  called  Chiefs 
of  Inspection  : they  reside  in  Dublin,  and  attend  con- 
stantly at  the  office  in  Marlborougli-street. 

433.  Are  they  superior  to  the  Head  Inspectors ?— 


they  go  forth  to  the  districts  allotted  to  them.  There 
has  been  no  iustance  of  a successful  candidate  having 
been  rejected  in  consequence  of  not  showing  aptness 
when  subjected  to  that  test. 

446.  Did  any  difficulty  arise  between  the  Board  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  settling  originally 
the  subjects  in  which  the  Inspectors  should  be  exa- 
mined 1— Not  the  slightest. 

447.  Are  any  other  classes  of  officers  examined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  except  the  Inspectors 
and  clerks  in  the  office  ?— These  are  the  only  ones  exa- 
mined. 

448.  I see  in  a tabular  return  of  the  Civil  Service 
iers  a term  employed— “ Sub-Inspectors  ol 

Schools.”  Is  that  the  third  class  ?— They  were  origi- 
nally called  Sub-Inspectors ; we  have  now  changed  it 
to  the  name  of  “ Inspectors  of  the  Third  .Class  it  was 
more  gratifying  to  them,  and  there  was  no  objection  to 
giving  them  the  name. 

449.  Do  I understand  that  it  is  your  uniform  prac- 
tice when  a vacancy  occurs  in  an  Inspectorship,  to  send 


Yes,  and  they  have  always  been  so  since  the  existence  up  several  candidates  to  compete  for  the  single  vacancy  ? 


of  their  office  ; they  have  been  Head  Inspectors  before 
being  appointed  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

434.  Is  Ireland  divided  into  two  districts— one  under 
each  Chief  of  Inspection  ?— Yes— half  of  the  schools  is 
placed  under  one,  and  the  remaining  half  under  the 
other.  . . . 

435 Are  these  divisions  permanent  districts  with 

each  of  them  ? — They  divide  as  fairly  as  they  can  the 
sixty  districts  between  them,  each  taking  thirty. 

436.  How  are  the  sixty  districts  distributed  as  among 
the  six  Head  Inspectors  ?— Each  of  the  six  Head 


—Yes.  , 

450.  Are  your  Inspectors  selected  from  the  teachers  ? 

No.  A very  considerable  number  of  the  Inspectors 

have  been  teachers ; but  we  do  not  confine  the  candi- 
dature at  all  to  teachers  either  of  our  own  system  or  any 
other  description  of  teachers. 

45 1 . Can  you  state  how  many  of  your  present  Inspec- 
tors have  been  teachers  ? — I think  fifteen  of  the  whole 
body  have  been  teachers  of  National  schools,  and  of 
these  eight  got  Inspectorships  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. 

452.  Have  any  other  of  your  Inspectors  been  < 


Inspectors  has  about  a thousand  schools  under  him. 

Thpve  are  six  Head  Inspectors,  and  there  are  about  — , , „ , , 

6 500  schools  in  operation  ; each  Head.  Inspector  has  have  been  clerks ; a great  number  of  them  have  been 


teachers  of  various  sorts. 

453.  When  you  say  that  fifteen  have  been  teachers  of 
National  schools,  do  you  include  teachers  of  model  or 
training  schools  ? — Of  both  : we  generally  find  the 
best  candidate  amongst  the  teachers  we  can  select  for 
examination,  is  a teacher  of  a model  school ; but  we  do 


about  1,000  schools  under  him,  in  his  ten  districts. 

437.  May  a District  Inspector  have  a portion  of  his 
district  under  one  Head  of  Inspection,  and  another  por- 
tion under  a second  Head  of  Inspection  1— That  never 
happens  ; it  would  be  a matter  of  great  inconvenience. 

43S.  How  are  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  appointed?—  , . ,. 

Thev  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  not  lay  down  any  imperative  rule  on  the  subject 
situation  A created  ibont  ten  years  ago.  There  are  454.  To  whom  does  tiro  candidate  tor  the  place  of 
two  Chiefs  of  Inspection — each  has  been  a Head  In-  Inspector  apply  ,1  he  , snot  alreadym  theservrco  of  he 
specter  before  being  appointed  Chief  of  Inspection.  Board  !-The  Board  contests  of  ten  Protestant  and  ten 
P 439  How  are  the  HeadTnspectors  appointed !-The  Koman  Catholic  gentlemen  ; it  generally  happens  that 
Head  Inspectors  are  selected  from  the  best  and  most  a Protestant  candidate  applies  to  some  Protestant  mem- 
T®L_ • _Pnf  fll„  Tiwnec-tors  ber  of  the  Board,  and,  inasmuch  as  Protestant  vacancies 

d 440  Is  there  any  examination  before  the  Civil  are  always  filled  up  by  the  competitive  examination  of 
ervice  Commissioners  in  promoting  to  the  rank  of  Protestant  candidates,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 


Service  Commissioners  in  promoting  i 
Head  Inspector  or  Chief  of  Inspection?— No  ; we  con- 
sider it  better  not  to  require  any  such  examination. 

441 . Are  your  Inspectors  examined  by  tlie  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners  before  they  are  appointed  ? Yes. 

442.  When  was  that  examination  first  instituted? — • 
About  thirteen  years  ago. 

443.  Is  it  competitive  ?— It  is  competitive  in  this 
way,  that  a certain  number  of  candidates  are  selected 


a Protestant  candidate  applies  to  some  Protestant  mem- 
ber, and  a Roman  Catholic  candidate  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  member  of  the  Board. 

455.  Is  the  proportion  of  Inspectors  who  have  been 
teachers  increasing?— The  proportion  is  very  large; 
there  are  fifteen  altogether  among  our  sixty  Inspectors 
who  have  been  teachers  of  National  schools ; there  is 
no  doubt  a far  larger  proportion  now  than  there  was  in 
by'' the  "Commissioners,  and  the  persons  so  selected  the  earlier  years  of  the  Board.  I have  no  doubt  that 
compete  within  the  last  ten  years  the  proportion  has  been  con- 

444.  Do  you  send  up  three  candidates  for  each  stantly  on  the  increase. 

vacancy? — The  number  depends  on  circumstances.  456.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  system  1 presume  the 
We  sometimes  have  as  many  as  six  or  eight  candidates,  teachers  could  scarcely  have  risen  to  a sufficient  standard 

445.  I see  by  a number  of  the  reports  of  the  Civil  of  experience?  They  could  not. 

Service  Commissioners  for  1866  that  the  successful  can-  457.  Are  any  of  your  existing  Inspectors  University 
didates  are  required  to  attend  at  the  school  in  Marl-  graduates  ?— Several : several  have  graduated  in  the 
borouo-h-street  to  learn  the  details  of  their  future  duties,  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  several  in  Trinity  College, 
and  do  not  receive  their  appointments  unless  they  show  458.  Do  you  impose  any  conditions  on  candidates  for 
that  they  are  fully  competent  to  act  as  Inspectors,  the  office  of  Inspector  other  than  that  of  passing  the 
Has  it  ever  happened  that  the  candidates  who  had  Civil  Service  Examination  ?— We  require  that  they 
passed  the  Civil  Service  examination  have  been  rejected  shall  be  of  good  character— that  they  shall  be  good 
after  their  practical  attendance  at  the  school? — No;  men,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 

they  remain  for  three  weeks  examining  all  the  official  459.  Do  you  require,  as  a preliminary  qua  Mention, 
documents  that  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  schools . No; 
their  future  duties.  After  that  they  go  round  with  the  a person  may  be  a candidate  who  was  never  employed 
Inspector,  first  to  see  him  examine  his  schools,  and  as  a teacher. 

under  him  to  make  experimental  inspections  themselves;  460.  Speaking  generally,  can  you  say  from  what 
they  then  "0  with  the  Head  Inspector  to  see  the  mode  class  candidates  for  the  office  of  Inspector  come,  other 
in  which  he  performs  his  duties.  This  generally  occu-  than  those  who  have  been  in  your  employment  ?— i hey 
pies  about  six  weeks  after  their  appointment,  and  then  are  generally  persons  who  have  passed  through  the 
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Queen’s  Colleges,  or  through  Trinity  College,  who  belong 
not  to  the  class  of  the  higher  gentry,  but,  to  the  edu- 
cated middle  class. 

461.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  teachers  of 
schools  should  be  promoted  to  be  Inspectors  ? — I think  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  excluded 
from  being  candidates,  and  I think  it  is  equally  desir- 
able that,  they  should  not  have  a monopoly — that  the 
situation  should  be  fairly  open  to  worthy  men  of  every 
class,  whether  teachers  of  National  schools  or  of  other 
schools  or  not  teachers  at  all. 

462.  Comparing  their  reports  with  the  reports  of  the 
other  Inspectors,  did  you  observe  that  they  had  any  pro- 
fessional bias? — I have  never  observed  anything  of  the 
sort. 

463.  Do  you  observe  that  the  teachers  and  managers 
of  schools  have  confidence  in  their  judgment  and  inde- 
pendence?— I think  they  have. 

464.  Do  you  consider  that  in  that  respect  they  stand 
in  the  same  estimation  as  the  Inspectors  who  had  not 
been  previously  teachers? — I think  quite  as  much, and 
their  conduct  in  all  respects,  as  well  as  their  talent,  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  other  Inspectors.  Many  In- 
spectors have  been,  unfortunately,  removed  from  our 
service : but  of  the  great  number  of  Inspectors  that 
have  been  raised  from  being.  National  teachers  only 
one  has  been  dismissed. 

465.  For  whatcauses  have  Inspectors  been  dismissed? 
— I think  there  have  been  nine  Inspectors  dismissed 
during  my  experience  at  the  Board,  since  1839  ; and 
of  these  three  were  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty,  two 
for  irregularities  in  their  book  depots  and  the  sale  of 
books,  two  for  immorality,  one  for  highly  imprudent 
conduct  not  amounting  to  gross  immorality,  and  one  for 
decided  want  of  veracity.  Only  one  of  these  had  been 
a National  teacher;  of  the  National  teachers  who  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Inspector,  only  one  lias  been 
removed  from  our  service.  We  have  this  advantage — 
and  it  is  a great  one — in  selecting  our  Inspectors  occa- 
sionally from  the  National  teachers,  that  we  know  the 
whole  history  of  each  candidate  from  his  childhood  to 
the  time  when  he  is  selected  as  a candidate  by  the 
Board. 

466.  What  connexion  have  your  Inspectors  with  the 
depots  of  books  ? — The  books  used  always  to  be  sent 
to  the  depots  kept  by  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Inspectors 
then  sold  the  books  at  half  price  to  the  schools.  They 
are  now  sent  direct  from  the  office ; this  has  relieved 
the  Inspectors  from  a great  deal  of  business  duty  which 
interfered  with  their  higher  duties,  and  which  in  the 
cases  of  these  two  individuals  exposed  them  to  tempta- 
tion to  which  they  yielded. 

467.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  were  there  de- 
ficiencies in  their  accounts  ? — Yes. 

468.  Thatsource  of  defalcation  is  now  removed? — Fes. 

469.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Head  Inspector  ? — 
If  you  allow  me,  I will  read  an  official  memorandum 
respecting  the  duties  of  Head  Inspectors.  “ These 
“ officers  are  six  in  number,  and  each  has  charge  of  a 
■“  group  of  school  districts  through  which  he  travels, 
“ inspecting  the  schools,  examining  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions left  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers  by  the 
“ District  Inspectors,  holding  special  inquiries,  holding 
“ annual  examinations  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  model 
“schools,  and  classifying  the  teachers,  in  conjunction 
“ with  the  District  Inspectors,  reporting  annually  for 
“ the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  manner 
“ in  which  the  work  of  the  District  Inspectors  lias  been 
“ carried  on,  and  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
“labours  of  these  officers  in  then1  several  districts.  The 
“ Commissioners  also  require  to  be  informed  of  the  na- 
“ ture  of  the  communications  which  the  Head  Inspectors 
“ find  it  necessary  to  address  from  time  to  time  to  their 
“ District  Inspectors.”  That  is  a very  good  outline,  I 
think,  of  their  chief  duties. 

470.  What  is  the  average  number  of  schools  under 
each  Head  Inspector  ? — About  a thousand — the  entire 
number  of  the  schools  under  the  Board  being  6,500, 
each  Head  Inspector  has  something  over  a thousand 
under  his  care. 

471.  Referring  to  these  communications — does  the 
Head  Inspector  send  you  copies  of  the  letters  or 


memoranda  he  addresses  to  the ’Inspectors,  or.  does  he  March  is, 
merely  send  you  a statement  of  the  fact  that  he  has  1868- 
made  such  communications  under  the  summary? — The  jy  ]^jjon 
Head  Inspector  sends  up  each  week  an  account  of  the  Alexander' 
work  done  by.  him,  and  he  sends  up  a report  of  each  Macdonnell. 
school  he  examines.  That  report  contains  his  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  school,  and  how  far  the  Inspector  in 
whose  district  it  is,  has  performed  his  duty  properly. 

472.  Does  he  go  round  his  thousand  schools  in 
regular  circuit? — No,  it  would  be  impossible  ; he  could 
not  examine  the  thousand  schools  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  he  selects  from  the  thousand  schools  those  he 
thinks  it  most  desirable  to  examine. 

473.  Does  lie  send  you  reports  of  the  particular 
schools  he  has  examined? — Yes. 

474.  Do  you  require  him  to  visit  every  school,  say, 
in  the  course  of  three  years  or  such  term? — There  is  no 
rule  laid  down  with  regard  to  that ; but  on  an  average 
each  Head  Inspector  examines  in  the  course  of  the  year 
three  hundred  schools. 

475.  Supposing  the  reports  of  a particular  school  are 
uniformly  satisfactory  that  are  made  to  him  by  the 
Inspector,  would  it  be  possible  that  that  school  might 
remain  unvisited  for  a longer  period  than  three  years 
by  the  Head  Inspector  ? — It  would  be  left  much  to  his 
judgment  to  make  a selection  of  the  schools  he  thinks 
it  wisest  and  best  to  examine  ; but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  visit  every  school  within  a few  years. 

476.  Do  you  examine  in  the  head  office  ever  as  to 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  with  regard  to  any  school 
since  the  Head  Inspector  visited  it  ? — We  are  very 
anxious  to  discover  whether  an  Inspector  of  a district 
has  neglected,  in  the  course  of  his  year  to  examine 
every  school.  If  possible,  he  is  to  examine  each  of  his 
schools  three  times  in  the  year.  Sometimes,  it  hap- 
pens that  he  is  unable  to  do  that,  and  sometimes  it 
happens  that  a particular  school  may  not  be  visited  in 
the  course  of  a half  year  or  more ; but  we  are  extremely 
anxious  to  discover  if  there  has  been  any  neglect  of  that 
sort. 

477.  Have  your  Head  Inspectors  much  office  work  ? 

— There  is  a great  deal  of  office  work.  A great  deal  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  writing  letters  and  reports, 
and  they  have  a great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  holding 
important  investigations  ; this  occupies  a great  deal  of 
their  time. 

47S.  Do  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  come  directly 
to  the  Board,  or  do  they  come  through  the  Head  In- 
spector?— They  come  weekly  to  the  office  direct  from 
the  sixty  Inspectors. 

479.  What  opportunities  have  the  Head  Inspectors 
of  seeing  the  reports  made  by  the  Inspectors? — If 
there  is  anything  of  importance,  they  are  informed  of  it 
from  the  office. 

480.  Do  the  Inspectors  make  any  reports  to  the  Head 
Inspector?. — No. 

481.  Are  the  Head  Inspectors  placed  at  fixed 
stations? — Yes;  two  of  them  reside  in  Dublin,  one  in 
Cork,  one  in  Galway,  one  in  Derry,  and  one  in  Belfast. 

482.  Do  they  communicate  directly  with  the  central 
Board,  or  through  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection? — They 
communicate  immediately  with  the  Board,  but  their 
reports  go  immediately  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection ; 
they  examine  them  and  take  action  upon  them. 

483.  Have  the  Head  Inspectors  anything  to  do  with 
supervising  the  accounts  of  the  schools? — The  Head 
Inspector  would  be  bound  when  he  examines  any  parti- 
cular school  to  look  as  minutely  into  the  school  accounts 
as  the  Inspector  would ; and,  knowing  as  he  does  that 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  to  be  performed, 
he  would  take  the  greatest  possible,  trouble  in  disco- 
vering if  any  fault  existed. 

484.  Where  do  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection  reside? — 

In  Dublin,  with  this  exception,  that  we  encourage  them 
to  examine  schools  for  a certain  portion  of  the  year — 
generally  speaking,  for  about  a month.  We  consider 
it  very  desirable  that,  even  after  a Chief  of  Inspection 
has  ceased  to  be  Head  Inspector,  he  shall  keep  up  an 
intimate,  knowledge  of  the  state  of  education  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland  by  occasionally  examining  schools.  They 
take  their  vacation  very  much  in  that  way  : we  allow 
them  to  go  for  a month— at  the  expense  of  the  Board — 
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to  examine  schools.  These  are  not  formally  reported 
on.  We  are  content  with  their  examining  the  schools 
rapidly,  and  informing  us  on  their  return  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  found  the  schools. 

485.  Have  you  any  printed  copies  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  this  class  of  officers  on  their  appoint- 
ment?— Yes,  my  lord;  there  are  instructions  for  the 
District  Inspectors — a code  of  instructions  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  Report  of  1854.  Ample  directions 
are  given  there  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
spectors are  to  perform  their  duties. 

486.  Do  the  Head  Inspectors  exercise  any  direct 
authority  over  the  Inspectors  ?— They  constantly  super- 
intend the  Inspectors ; they  are  constantly  to  watch 
how  the  Inspectors  perform  their  duties,  and  if  they 
find  they  are  not  conducting  themselves  properly  they 
are  bound  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  In- 
spectors, and  report  to  us. 

487.  Is  their  duty  merely  confined  to  reporting  what 
comes  under  these  observations,  whether  good  or  bad, 
to  the  Board  : or  may  they  give  direct  orders  to  the 
Inspector  ?— 1 The  Board  has  never  laid  down  any  rule 
with  regard  to  that : but  the  Head  Inspector  is  so  well 
known  to  be  the  superior  of  the  Inspector,  and  to  be 
bound  to  advise  with  him  in  all  respects,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Head  Inspector  does  direct,  in  a great 
degree,  the  conduct  of  the  Inspector  placed  under  him. 

488.  Would  the  Head  Inspector  have  the  power  to 
order  the  Inspector  to  go  and  visit  a particular  school 
within  his  district : or  would  he  represent  to  the  Board 
the  necessity  of  such  a visit,  and  the  Inspector  receive 
his  instructions  from  the  Board  ? — The  Head  Inspector 
would  think  himself  quite  warranted  to  direct  the  In- 
spector to  examine  the  particular  school,  and  I have 
no  doubt  we  should  approve  of  it.  So  that  it  be  done 
with  kindness  and  modesty,  the  Commissioners  would 
be  pleased  to  find  that  the  Head  Inspector  had  exer- 
cised that  sort  of  discretion. 

489.  Do  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Inspectors,  or  do  their  communications 
pass  through  the  Head  Inspectors? — Communications 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  either  to  Head  Inspectors  or 
Inspectors  must  proceed  through  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

490.  Do  the  Inspectors  ever  appeal,  or  have  they  the 
power  of  appeal,  from  any  judgment  of  the  Head  In- 
spectors or  Chiefs  of  Inspection  to  the  Board  ? — They 
have  the  power  to  do  so  ; but  it  has  been  scarcely  ever 
done.  I say  with  confidence  that  very  seldom  indeed 
has  it  happened  that  there  have  been  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  Head  Inspectors  and  the  Inspectors. 

491.  Uo  the  Inspectors  report  in  the  form  of  a letter 
the  efficiency  of  a school,  or  do  they  report  on  printed 
forms? — On  printed  forms  which  are  weekly  transmitted 
to  the  office  in  Marlborough-street. 

492.  Do  they  enter  into  any  details  or  reasons  for 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  ? — Yes;  they  give 
their  conclusions  generally,  and  state  their  reasons  for 
taking  such  and  such  a course. 

493.  Do  they  generally  examine  the  whole  school, 
or  merely  part  of  it? — There  is  one  examination  in  the 
year  in  which  the  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  every 
child  in  the  school,  and  to  class  it.  On  the  other  occa- 
sions he  is  not  bound  to  examine  every  child ; but  to 
give  as  thorough  an  examination  as  his  time  will  permit 
him. 

494.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “primary  and  secondary 
reports?” — A primary  report  is  a report  that  is  made 
every  fourth  year,  and  that  embraces  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  premises.  The 
Inspectors  must,  in  that  report,  give  not  merely  the  state 
of  education  in  the  school,  but  everything  connected 
with  the  school  building.  In  the  other  reports  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  enter  into  such  minute  details 
regarding  the  premises.  In  the  secondary  report,  No. 
1,  and  in  that  alone,  of  the  reports  he  gives  for  the  year, 
he  is  bound  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school  he  is 
inspecting. 

495.  What  is  the  difference  between  secondary  re- 
ports No.  1 and  No.  2? — In  secondary  report.  No.  2,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  examine  every 
child  in  the  school  individually. 


496.  How  often  is  secondary  report.  No.  1,  sent  in-? 

— Once  a year. 

497.  How  often  is  secondary  report,  No.  2,  sent  in  ? 

— It  may  be  twice,  if  the  Inspector  examines  the  school 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

498.  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  secondary  report, 
No.  1,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  an  annual  report, 
sent  in? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  time  that  is  spe- 
cially fixed  for  it.  It  is  necessary  when  an  Inspector 
is  to  make  that  secondary  report,  No.  1,  to  let  the  parties 
connected  with  the  school  know  that  he  is  about  to 
examine  it ; on  other  occasions  he  is  to  take  as  much 
care  as  he  reasonably  can  that  his  visit  shall  be  unex- 
pected. 

499.  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  as  to  his  making 
his  secondary  report,  No.  1,  or  annual  report,  at  his  first, 
second,  or  third  visit  ? — There  is  not. 

500.  Is  he  to  send  in  his  secondary  report  No.  1 by 
a particular  period  of  the  year  ? — No.  The  general  di- 
rection is,  that  he  is  to  furnish  that  form  of  report  at 
such  time  as  the  attendance  may  be  largest. 

501.  I see  that  the  last  question  in  each  of  these 
three  reports  asks  if  there  are  any  points  calling  for 
notice  by  the  Board — does  it  often  happen  that  the  In- 
spector answers  this  query  or  heading  at  considerable 
length? — Not  unfrequently.  This  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

502.  Is  any  portion  of  the  Inspector’s  report  com- 
municated by  the  Board  to  the  patrons  or  the  managers 
of  schools? — We  don’t  send  a copy  of  the  report ; but, 
if  there  be  any  particular  thing  in  it  that  it  is  de- 
sirable the  manager  of  the  school  should  know,  we 
send  the  substance  of  it  to  the  manager.  We  have 
never  thought  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  a copy  of 
the  report  itself  should  be  sent : perhaps  it  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  report,  that  the  Inspector  knows  it  is  a 
confidential  document,  so  that  he  can  give  his  mind 
honestly  and  confidentially  to  the  Board.  I think  it  i3 
better  on  the  whole  that  the  report  itself  should  not  go 
to  the  manager  of  the  school. 

503.  Do  the  managers  make  any  rejoinder  to  the- 
Board  after  receiving  such  communications?  — Very 
often. 

504.  Does  it  lead  in  many  cases  to  continued  cor- 
respondence between  the  Board  and  the  manager  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  does. 

505.  Is  any  portion  of  the  payment  made  to  any 
school  by  the  Board,  dependent  on  efficiency,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  now  commonly  used  in  England,, 
“by  results?” — We  don’t  award  any  portion  of  the 
teacher’s  salary  according  to  the  results  of  the  school ; 
but  I conceive  that  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school  has  a great  deal  of  influence  on  the  amount  of 
salary.  For  example,  a person  is  pat  into  the  first  class ; 
if  he  is  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  he  may 
get  £52  a year  of  salary.  If  we  ascertain,  through  the 
Inspector,  that  this  first-class  man  is  performing  his  duty 
in  a way  not  worthy  of  the  high  salary  and  position  he 
enjoys,  we  immediately  inform  him  that,  if  he  does  not 
improve  in  that  respect,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
In  the  next  report,  if  we  find  that  he  is  still  neglecting 
his  duty,  we  should  probably  fine  him  ; and  if  then  we 
find  he  still  continues  neglecting  his  duty,  we  should 
certainly  depress  him  from  first  to  second  class,  or 
lower.  In  that  way  the  salary  cf  a teacher  does  very 
much  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  his  school. 

506.  Does  such  a result  depend  practically  on  the- 
personal  judgment  of  the  Inspector? — Certainly. 

507.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a schoolmaster  com- 
plains of  the  judgment  of  the  Inspector  as  having  been,, 
from  any  cause,  hard  on  him,  or  too  harsh  ? — The 
teachers  complain  sometimes  of  being  depressed — that 
they  have  been  severely  punished ; but,  indeed,  this 
seldom  happens.  It  rarely  happens  that  either  the 
teacher  or  the  manager  complains  of  anything  like  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  or  Head  Inspector 
who  recommends  the  infliction  of  the  punishment. 

508.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  send  the  Head  Inspector 
to  the  school  from  which  complaints  had  arisen,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Inspector? — That 
is  the  course  adopted.  Supposing  a manager  complains 
of  the  treatment  which  bis  teacher  has  received,  and 
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thinks  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  the  course  is 
to  send  the  Head  Inspector  to  examine  into  the  case, 
if  we  see  there  is  any  ground  at  all  for  suspecting  that 
injustice  has  been  done  by  the  Inspector. 

509.  In  the  past  year  have  any  such  cases  arisen  that 
the  Board  had  occasion  to  send  a Head  Inspector  down  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  there  must  have  been. 

510.  Do  your  Inspectors  send  in  weekly  reports? — 
Yes,  to  the  number  of  600 ; we  receive  about  600  reports 
each  week  from  the  Inspectors. 

511.  Do  they  send  in  any  special  reports  in  addition 
to  those  weekly  reports? — Those  are  the  only  reports 
on  schools  that  they  are  bound  to  send  in. 

512.  How  often  do  the  Head  Inspectors  report  to 
you? — They  send  in  their  reports  each  week  as  the 
Inspectors  do. 

513.  Do  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  send  in  any  reports 
at  stated  periods  ? — No;  they  are  constantly  employed 
in  superintending  the  inspecting  department  throughout 
Ireland  from  day  to  day. 

514.  Could  you  send  in  to  the  Board  copies  of  a few 
of  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Inspectors  and  Head  In- 
spectors, that  the  members  of  the  Commission  may  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  filled  up  ? — Yes,  I will  do  so. 

515.  Is  the  number  of  Inspectors  at  present  sufficient 
to  visit  all  the  schools  in  their  several  districts  three 
times  a year? — No;  in  order  to  perform  that  duty 
thoroughly  well,  their  number  ought  to  be  greater.  They 
cannot  examine  their  schools  with  reasonable  ease 
oftener,  I think,  than  twice  in  the  year. 

516.  Within  whose  province  does  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Inspectors  lie? — With  the 
Board  of  Education.  They  would  have  to  consult  the 
Treasury ; and  they  would  have  to  consider,  before 
they  made  any  application  of  the  sort,  whether  in 
fairness  to  the  country  they  could  ask  for  any  large 
increase  to  the  number  of  their  Inspectors. 

517.  In  1867  how  many  schools  were  visited  twice 
and  how  many  schools  once  only? — In  the  year  1866 
there  were  439  schools  examined  only  once,  and  1,643 
schools  examined  only  twice.  This  was,  however, 
owing  to  some  extent  to  temporary  vacancies  on  the 
inspection  staff. 

518.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Does  eacli  Inspector 
furnish  an  annual  report? — Yes,  an  annual  report,  in 
addition  to  his  other  reports. 

519.  And  each  Head-Inspector? — Yes;  and  also  an 
annual  report  upon  each  of  the  model  schools  that  are 
placed  under  his  care. 

520.  These  are  all  by  the  Head  Inspector? — By  the 
Head  Inspector. 

521.  Sir  Robert  Kane When  the  Head  Inspector  is 

going  round  through  the  schools  does  the  Inspector  of 
the  district  accompany  him  ? — No. 

522.  He  goes  separately? — Yes.  They  often  hold 
investigations  together,  but  not  necessarily.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Head  Inspector  accompanies 
the  Inspector. 

523.  When  making  special  inquiries? — Then  they 
frequently  go  together. 

524.  But  ordinarily  the  Head  Inspector  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  District  Inspector? — Yes. 

525.  Does  the  District  Inspector  know  the  schools 
that  the  Head  Inspector  is  likely  to  take  up  in  his 
district  on  any  one  journey ? — No;  I think  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Head-Inspector’s  duties,  not  to  let 
that  be  known  to  the  Inspector.  The  Head  Inspector 
is  in  a great  degree  to  be  employed  as  a check  upon  the 
District  Inspector;  he  is  of  course  to  exercise  that 
check  in  a geutlemanlike  and  quiet  way,  but  he  certainly 
is  not  to  let  the  Inspector  know  what  schools  he  is  about 
t.0  visit. 

526.  The  acts  of  the  Head  Inspector  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  District  Inspector,  and  he  is  intended 
to  be  a check  upon  the  District  Inspector  ? — Yes ; that 
is  a part  of  bis  duty. 

527.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  with  re- 
gard to  certain  checks  on  the  returns  from  certain 
classes  of  schools  as  to  attendance,  that  you  have  dis- 
missed some  teachers  for  making  exaggerated  returns; 
does  your  answer  apply  to  schools  of  religious  bodies  as 
well  as  to  other  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  that  we  have 


ever  had  any  case  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  reli-  March  13, 
gious  bodies  who  have  to  return  the  number  of  pupils  l868- 
in  attendance.  If  we  had,  of  course  we  should  take  jy  Hon. 
action  upon  it  just  as  we  should  in  any  other  case.  Alexander" 

528.  Is  the  capitation  grant  made  in  relation  to  such  Macdonnell. 
schools  according  to  the  number  in  attendance  or  to  the 

number  on  the  roll? — The  average  daily  attendance  : 

£20  a year  is  given  upon  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  100  in  the  school. 

529.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  youngest  period  at 
which  any  children  attend  such  schools? — No,  I can- 
not, either  in  the  case  of  the  religious  bodies  or  com- 
mon schools.  I have  no  information  with  regard  to 
that  before  me. 

530.  In  reference  to  good  service  salaries,  you  have 
stated  that  parties  entitled  to  them  must  have  served 
eight  years,  and  have  been  good,  useful  teachers  : may 
I ask,  are  there  any  cases  in  which  teachers  answering 
these  conditions  have  not  received  such  salary  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  there  are.  Our  means  are  limited ; we 
cannot  spend  more  money  than  we  estimate  for  under 
that  head,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be 
cases  where  a person  has  served  eight  years  and  on 
the  whole  has  been  a good  teacher,  and  has  not  got  the 
good  service  salary.  I have  never  heard  a complaint 
of  anything  like  dishonesty  or  partiality,  and  if  any 
such  case  occurred,  I should  be  very  happy  to  hear  of 
it,  in  order  that  the  case  should  be  investigated. 

531.  With  regard  to  rule  number  two  with  respect  to 
good  service  salaries,  I will  read  it  for  you — “ No  teacher 
to  be  eligible  for  such  supplemental  salary  who  shall 
have  been  depressed  or  fined  for  misconduct  or  neglect 
of  duty,  or  on  whose  school  a decidedly  unfavourable 
report  shall  have  been  made  within  the  preceding  three 
years,  or  who  shall  nothave  shown  himselfthroughout  his 
whole  career  to  have  been  attentive  and  painstaking,  and 
mindful  of  all  the  details  of  school-keeping.”  Keeping 
that  rule  in  mind,  have  there  been  any  cases  in  which 
teachers  have  received  such  salaries  in  its  violation  ? — 

I think  it  probable  that  if  a person  were  to  examine 
very  minutely  into  all  our  documents  some  case  of  that 
sort  might  possibly  be  discovered.  If  there  were  any  case 
of  the  sort  I should  be  truly  happy  to  have  it  thoroughly 
examined  into.  I am  convinced  that  if  we  seemed  to 
violate  our  rule  we  did  not  do  so  from  any  dishonesty 
or  partiality  towards  persons  of  this  or  that  religion. 

532.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  District  In- 
spector has  recommended  parties  for  those  salaries  and 
where  the  Head  Inspector  has  objected,  and  the  teacher 
has  consequently  failed  to  receive  the  salary  ? — I believe 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  that  sort,  and  very  pro- 
perly, for  the  duty  of  the  Head  Inspector  is  to  see  that 
the  Inspector,  though  a worthy  man,  has  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  too  kind  a feeling  towards  a master  who, 
on  the  whole,  was  not  deserving  of  this  great  favour. 

533.  You  have  stated  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  appoint  to  the  office  of  Inspector — 
have  you  ever  heard  any  objection  to  that  principle? — 

In  what  respect  ? 

534.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  candi- 
dates come  before  you  for  appointment  to  the  classes  of 
Inspectorships  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
any  complaints  made  that  the  selections  have  been  made 
either  dishonestly  or  unwisely  in  any  respect. 

535.  Are  the  reports  which  have  reached  you  gene- 
rally favourable  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  Inspectors? — 

Very  much  so. 

536.  Are  their  duties  numerous  and  their  labours 
constant  ? — Constant  and  numerous. 

537.  Have  many  of  them  lengthened  journeys  daily 
to  take  in  addition  to  the  inspection  of  their  schools,  in- 
volving, for  instance,  departure  from  their  own  resi- 
dences at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning? — In 
going  to  their  schools  they  often  have  to  go  very  con- 
siderable distances. 

538.  Do  you  think  the  inspection  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts now  is  advancing  in  effectiveness? — I believe  that 
it  is.  I have  no  exact  measure  of  the  thing,  but  my 
own  impression  is  that  our  system  in  that,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  is  constantly  advancing. 

539.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  your  system  of  in- 
spection a good  one  ? — I think  the  system  is  a very 
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good  one;  the  only  defect  in  it,  I think,  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Inspectors  are  not  as  numerous  as 
it  would  be  desirable  they  should  be. 

540.  Has  each  Inspector  abundant  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  the  teachers  in  his  district? — Where  the 
Inspector  has  as  many  as  120  or  130  schools,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  he  can  have  that  minute  knowledge  of 
the  teachers  which  it  would  be  desirable  he  should  have; 
but  the  Inspectors  do  their  very  best  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the 
teachers  under  them,  and  take  a great  deal  of  real  kindly 
interest  in  their  welfare.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  read  carefully  over  any  one 
volume  of  the  Inspectors’  Reports.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  those  sixty  reports  and  not  be  greatly  struck  with 
the  excellent  remarks  made  by  the  Inspectors,  the  kind 
feeling  they  entertain  towards  the  teachers,  and  above 
all,  with  the  remarkable  testimony  borne  to  the  diligence 
of  the  teachers,  their  usefulness,  their  general  good  con- 
duct and  devotion  to  their  duties.  I would  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  reports  for  1865. 

541.  You  mentioned  a number  of  Inspectors  who  have 
been  dismissed, — could  you  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  a list,  classifying  the  number,  names,  and  religious 
denominations  of  the  Inspectors  under  the  Board  since 
its  formation,  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  their  leav- 
ing or  dismissal,  as  the  case  may  be — could  such  a list 
be  furnished  ? — It  could  be  done,  but  it  Would  take  a 
good  deal  of  time. 

542.  May  I ask  has  any  Inspector  who  has  been  dis- 
missed been  reinstated  in  the  service  of  the  Board? — 
There  has  been  a case  not  long  ago  of  a young  man  who 
was  dismissed,  and  was  afterwards  restored. 

543.  You  have  stated  in  reply  to  a question  by  the 
noble  Chairman,  that  the  District  Inspectors’  reports  go 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  who  take  action  upon  them. 
Will  you  state  the  nature  and  import  of  that  action  ? — 
The  report  goes  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  when 
examined  by  him,  if  there  is  anything  he  sees  in  that 
report  that  requires  actioa  to  be  taken,  he  gives 
directions  accordingly.  If  he  sees  that  a letter  should 
be  written  to  the  Inspector  on  the  subject  that  letter  is 
written,  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  if  he  approves  of  it. 

544.  Do  your  .Chiefs  of  Inspection  consult  and  act 
together,  or  separately,  in  reference  to  such  reports  ? — 
They  sit  in  the  same  room,  and  I always  find  them  talk- 
ing over  these  sort  of  cases.  They  are  always  ready 
to  communicate  with  me  on  any  question  that  arises.  I 
believe  there  is  a very  friendly  feeling  existing  between 
the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection — that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  consultation.  They  certainly  do  not  in  every  case 
each  consult  the  other,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  desirable 
they  should. 

545.  The  question  I am  about  to  put  to  you  has 
been  put  before  in  another  shape — do  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors  work  harmoniously  together  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties? — They  do. 

546.  Have  the  Head  Inspectors  frequently  given 
in  their  reports  gratifying  information  on  this  subject? 
— I have  always  understood  from  them  that  they  were, 
upon  the  whole,  very  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Inspectors,  and  considering  that  the  Head  Inspector 
is  to  a,  certain  degree  a check  upon  the  body  of 
Inspectors,  I have  always  been  very  much  struck  with 
the  great  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  classes 
of  Inspectors. 

547.  In  reference  to  payment  by  results,  according 
to  your  statement  to  tlienoble  Chairman, do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  practically  the  principle  of  payment  by 
results  to  some  extent  is  acted  upon  ? — I said  so,  but 
not  to  a great  extent. 

548.  Master  Brooke. — You  have  stated,  many  teachers 
have  been  dismissed  for  inaccuracy  and  dishonesty  as 
to  the  returns  of  numbers — may  I ask  you,  how  was 
that  found  out? — When  an  Inspector  visits  a school, 
one  of  his  chief  duties  is  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
school  attendances  ; for  example,  he  visits  a school  at 
one  o’clock,  and  lie  finds  in  the  account  of  school 
attendance,  thirty-five  children  have  been  put  down ; 
lie  counts  up  the  children,  and  sees  there  are  only 
twenty-eight  present;  he  says,  “how  does  this  arise?” 
The  man  tries  to  explain,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 


children  have  gone  out  since  that  time — have  returned 
to  their  homes,  or  have  taken  ill.  The  Inspector 
examines  as  closely  as  possible  into  that,  and  if  he  finds 
that  in  truth  the  teacher  put  down  thirty-five  as  being 
in  attendance  that  day,  when  only  twenty-eight 
appeared  in  the  school  at  the  time  the  school-roll  was 
made  up,  he  immediately  notifies  that  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  act  accordingly. 

549.  Practically  he  can  only  test  the  accuracy  on  the 
two  or  three  days  of  the  year  on  which  he  visits  the 
school  ? — There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  thing 
may  be  discovered.  For  example,  it  almost  invariably 
happens  that  the  number  which  is  found  when  the 
Inspector  examines  the  school  is  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber that  the  average  daily  attendance  throughout  the 
year  would  be,  and  if  we  find  that  there  is  a marked 
discrepancy,  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance,  as 
shown  by  the  teacher’s  accounts,  is  far  higher,  or  higher 
than  what  the  Inspector  is  in  the  habit  of  finding  when 
he  unexpectedly  visits  the  school,  his  attention  is  imme- 
diately drawn  to  the  school,  and  he  makes  all  kinds  of 
inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  not  been  some 
dishonesty  practised.  It  is  one  thing  that  shows  very 
clearly  to  my  mind,  that  the  all-important  average  daily 
attendance  must  be  very  correctly  kept,  that  it  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  number  usually  found  by  the 
Inspector  when  he  unexpectedly  visits  the  school. 

550.  Are  all  his  visits  unexpected? — All  his  visits 
except  that  for  the  secondary  No.  I Report,  at  which 
the  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  and  class  each  child 
individually  in  the  school.  With  regard  to  it,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  performed  efficiently, 
that  notice  be  given,  so  that  the  children  who  have  been 
in  attendance  during  the  year  should  attend  in  as  great 
numbers  as  possible  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fication. 

551.  Does  the  Inspector  always  make  three  visits  in 
the  year  ? — No.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
schools  in  some  districts,  it  is  impossible  the  Inspector 
can  examine  all  his  schools  three  times  in  the  year  ; 
he  does  his  best ; it  would  be  better,  unless  the  number 
of  Inspectors  is  greatly  increased,  that  we  should  be 
content  with  two  really  good  inspections  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

552.  He  does  what  he  can  to  make  the  second  visit 
unexpected  ? — Yes. 

553.  I think  you  stated  there  was  a great  fluctuation 
in  the  numbers  of  the  children,  in  spring,  for  instance, 
from  agricultural  operations,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  so  on  ? — Quite  so. 

554.  That  would  render  the  test  you  have  mentioned 
of  the  one  visit  more  fallacious  ?■ — No  doubt,  an  allow- 
ance would  be  made  for  that.  There  are  two  periods  of 

the  year — the  sowing  period  and  the  reaping  period 

in  which  the  attendance  is  much  less  than  at  ordinary 
times. 

555.  But  if  the  manager  was  faithful  to  his  duty,  he 
could  check  from  day  to  day  the  return  ? — No  doubt  he 
could,  but  there  are  few  managers  who  attend  closely 
to  that.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  best  persons  of 
all  for  prevention  of  irregularities  in  the  school  accounts. 

556.  Have  you  had,  in  fact,  statements  from  the 
managers  complaining  of  any  inaccuracy? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  detection  arose  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  manager.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I don’t 
recollect  at  present  any  case. 

55 7.  I observe  something  here  that  is,  perhaps,  only 
matter  of  curiosity,  but  it  strikes  me  as  strange,  and 
you  may  help  to  account  for  it.  In  page  22  of  the 
Report  for  1866,  it  says,  “ The  following  table  exhibits 
the  number  of  each  class  of  these  good  service  salaries 
and  the  term  of  service.”  Then  there  is  the  total  of  the 
eight  years’  service,  amongst  the  males  is  28  • the 
total  of  the  twelve  years’  service,  is  120,  and  that  of 
the  seventeen  years’  service  179.  If  we  count  back  this 
from  1866,  all  in  the  seventeen  years’  list  must  have 
been  appointed  in  or  before  1849;  the  next  period  from 
1849  to  1S54,  gives  us  120  still  living,  not  retired  from 
their  office,  and  still  in  receipt  of  that  pension  ; then 
comes  the  period  from  1854  to  185S  and  during  that 
time,  only  28  got  this  good  service  salary,  so  that  in 
fact,  in  a period  of  five  years  120  passed,  and  in  the 
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next  four  years,  the  more  modern  period,  only  28  got 
tho  good  service  salary;  now,  is  that  owing  to  its 
having  been  given  with  too  much  facility  in  the  previous 
periods,  or  is  it  that  the  .schoolmasters  have  degene- 
rated ? — I am  not  aware. 

558.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  there  is  something  simi- 
lar amongst  the  women  ; you  mentioned,  I think,  within 
the  last  hour,  that  the  examination  of  the  teachers  by 
the  Head  Inspector  and  the-  District  Inspector,  is  an 
annual  examination  ? — It  is  annual. 

559.  Not  quarterly  ?— No  ; it  is  annual. 

560.  Is  there  a fixed  time  for  that ? — Generally  speak- 
ing it  takes  place  about  the  same  time. 

561.  Then  if  the  schoolmaster  is  appointed  by  the 
managers,  just  after  one  of  those  examinations,  he  may 
go  on  for  a whole  year,  teaching  a school  before  he  is 
examined  as  to  his  capabilities?— Until  the  next  ex- 
amination takes  place,  but  as  soon  as  that  examination 
takes  place,  then  the  result  reflects  back  and  the  teacher 
gets  his  class  salary  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
service. 

562;  Ton  stated  in  answer  to  a subsequent  question 
that  the  teacher  who  was  found  to  be  neglectful  and  in- 
attentive to  his  duties  was  put  into  a lower  class,  aud 
that  if  again  found  negligent  he  was  put  into,  a still 
lower  class  ? — -Yes,  Or  removed  altogether. 

563.  Have  there  been  cases  of  men  removed  for  mere 
incompetency  ? — A great  number  of  cases  have  occurred 
where  the  teachers  have  been  removed  for  incom- 
petency. 

564.  But  au  indifferent  teacher  might  go  on  for  nearly 
a year  before  he  is  examined,  and  then,  perhaps,  he 
either  deserves  a reprimand  or  is  reported  as  stationary, 
aud  he  goes  on  for  another  year,  before  he  receives  any 
further  reprimand  ? — No  doubt  it  might  happen  that  a 
man  receives  a salary  iu  a class  much  higher  than  his 
present  conduct  might  warrant,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  examination  often  takes  place 
long  subsequent  to  the  time  when  he  first  commences  to 
act  with  negligence. 

565.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — What  number  of  schools  do 
you  think  an  Inspector  ought  fairly  to  undertake  with- 
out overworking  him  ? — If  the  Inspector  be  bound  to 
examine  his  schools  three  times  in  the  year,  I think 
the  number  of  the  schools  under  each  Inspector  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  seventy. 

566.  You  said  the  Head  Inspectors  do  not  give 
notice  of  their  visits,  except  on  the  one  occasion? — 
Yes. 

567.  Is  it  at  that  time  the  managers  have  to  give  in 
such  returns  as  you  require  from  them  that  time  when 
the  notice  is  given?— The  returns  we  get  from  the 
managers  are  quarterly  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  teachers’  salaries. 

568.  They  are  not  given  to  the  Inspectors  ?— No ; 
the  returns  of  the  managers  go  immediately  to  the 
office. 

569.  The  return  mentions  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  quarter  ? — It  does. 

570.  That  is  one  of  the  means  you  have  of  checking? 
— Yes;  when  we  check  that  return  by  the  returns  of 
Inspectors  who  state  the  number  of  children  they 
found  in  the  school  at  their  visits. 

571.  And  that  is  done  in  the  office  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

572.  Do  you  make  the  teachers  keep  any  daily 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  school  beyond  the  mere 
attendance  of  children,  like  the  log-book  in  the  English 
system  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  daily  record ; they 
keep  a school-roll — the  Daily  Attendance  Book. 

573.  Where  does  the  Inspector  make  his  report  on  the 
school ; is  there  any  book  provided  for  him  ? — There  is 
a book  in  the  school  itself  in  which  he  makes  his  observa- 
tions— the  School  Observation  Book ; it  is  kept  in  the 
school,  and  then  he  himself  sends  iu  his  report  to 
Dublin. 

574.  Is  that  an  exact  copy  of  what  he  puts  on  the 
book  left  in  the  school  ?— I don’t  think  the  one  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  other. 

575.  For  whom  is  the  report  left  in  the  school  in- 
tended ? — It  is  intended  for  the  manager,  and  for  the 
teacher  himself. 

576.  Ought  it  to  be  open  to  the  public  — The  Re- 


port Book  ought  to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  is  so.  March  13* 
The  Inspector’s  Observation  Book  is  not  intended  1868. 
for  the  public.  _ Eight  Hon 

577.  If  we  were  to  go  to  any  school  under  the  National  Alexander 
Board  and  ask  for  that  book,  we  would  not  be  asking  Macdonnell. 
for  anything  unusual? — -You  would  have  a right  to  see 

the  Report  Book,  but  not  the  Observation  Book. 

578.  You  have  already  stated  that  something  analo- 
gous to  considering  results  in  the  ultimate  payment  of 
the  school  takes  place,  as  you  said,  in  a fine — that  is  a 
deduction  from  the  salary  of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

579.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Inspector  to  recommend 
that  to  any  extent,  or  do  you  limit  him  as  tu  the  amount 
he  may  deduct  ? — He  mentions  the  misconduct  or  inat- 
tention of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  for  the  Board  alone  to 
inflict  the  punishment;  he  very  often  says  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  fined,  but  I think  that  in  few  cases  he  ex- 
presses an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  that  fine ; he 
leaves  that  entirely  to  the  Board. 

580.  That  is  merely  on  the  judgment  formed  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

581.  Have  youanymeans  of  checking  that  judgment 
of  the  Inspector,  if  the  manager  should  rebel  against  it ; 
supposing  he  protested  against  the  Board’s  deduction, and 
disputed  the  judgment  of  the  Inspector— you  have  no. 
means  of  checking  that? — Only  in  one  way  ; supposing' 
the  manager  wrote  to  us  on  the  subject,  and  assured  us 
that  from  his  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  he  was  convinced 
the  Inspector  had  judged  harshly  of  the  man’s  conduct 
or  capabilities,  we  should,  unquestionably,  send  the 
Head  Inspector  to  examine  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  advise  us  as  to  the  desirableness  of  inflicting  the 
punishment. 

582.  Mr.  Stokes. — By  what  means  does  the  Board 
secure  that  the  sixty  Inspectors  shall  examine  the 
schools  on  a settled  and  uniform  plan?— The  very  cir- 
cumstance that  all  those  Inspectors  are  under  the  six 
Head  Inspectors — that  all  of  the  ten  Inspectors  in  a 
particular  district  are  under  a Head  Inspector,  who  is  in 
the  constant  habit  of  seeing  and  communicating  with 
them,  and  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  testing  the  judi- 
ciousness and  honesty  with  which  the  Inspector  does 
his  duty — in  this  we  have  a very  considerable  ground 
for  believing  that  a uniformity  of  standard  exists. 

583.  Does  a new  Inspector  go  through  anything 
approaching  to  an  apprenticeship ? — No;  he  is  chosen, 
as  you  have  heard,  by  competitive  examination ; he 
then  goes  for  about  three  weeks  into  our  office  to  study 
all  our  documents  as  much  as  he  can ; then  he  travels 
for  another  three  weeks  with  one  of  the  Inspectors, 
generally  speaking,  the  Head  Inspector ; and  in  that 
■way  he  gains  a good  deal  of  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
but  lie  does  not  serve  anything  like  an  apprenticeship. 

584.  Would  the  Board  permit  an  Inspector  to 
subject  a teacher  to  annoyance  by  inquisitorial  inqui- 
ries or  otherwise  ?— The  Board  would  be  very  anxious 
to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort.  In  the  case  of  a 
complaint,  the  Board  would  make  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  if  they  found  any  just  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Inspector,  they  would  take  action  accord- 
ingly. 

58 5.  If  an  Inspector,  new  to  a district,  disapproved 
of  plans  approved  by  his  predecessor,  would  the  teacher 
be  expected  to  change  those  plans? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances.  If  the  Inspector  showed 
that  the  plans  were  faulty,  the  Board  would  sustain  the 
opinion  of  the  person  who  wras  placed  over  the  district. 

586.  What  means  has  the  Board  of  enforcing  the  re- 
commendations of  Inspectors  with  regard  to  matters 
reported  ? — Suppose  au  Inspector  reports  against  a 
teacher — says  that  he  is  misconducting  himself — the 
Board  has  the  power  of  immediately  depriving  that  man 
of  his  salary,  removing  him  from  his  situation,  fining 
him,  reprimanding  him,  and  soforth. 

587.  In  case  of  a school-house  reported  tobe  fallingout 
of  repair,  how  does  the  Board  proceed  ? — It  constantly 
happens  that  when  a school  falls  into  disrepair  we  with- 
draw the  salary— we  say  that  unless  the  school  is  put 
into  repair  the  manager  and  teacher  must  be  prepared 
for  a withdrawal  of  the  grant,  and  if  they  do  not  place 
it  in  repair  after  that  notice,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  withdrawing  the  salary;  that  is  the  most  effectual 
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way  of  enforcing,  in  most  cases,  the  execution  of 
repairs. 

588.  You  punish  the  teacher  for  the  fault  of  the 
manager  ? — That,  unfortunately,  is  necessary. 

589.  Supposing  a school  capable  only  of  accommo- 
dating 100  children,  and  the  Inspector  finds  150  children 
in  it,  how  do  you  check  that  overcrowding  ? — If  we 
found  a school  which  could  adequately  accommodate 
100  children  was  occupied  by  150,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  teaching  of  the  school,  we  certainly  should  not,  in 
that  case,  increase  the  number  of  monitors;  we  should 
not  give  more  than  the  number  of  monitors  that  should 
be  required  by  a school  attended  by  100  children. 

590.  Is  it  the  duty  of  any  of  your  officers  to  com- 
pare the  dimensions  and  accommodation  of  a school  with 
the  attendance  reported  ? — Yes.  That  is  a thing  always 
looked  to  by  our  Inspectors.  If  it  is  stated  there  is  room 
for  a certain  number  of  pupils  in  a school,  that  it  is  of 
a certain  size,  and  capable  of  accommodating  so  many 
children,  that  is  always  ascertained  by  our  Inspector. 

591.  You  would  inflict  some  penalty  in  case  of  over- 
crowding?— In  case  it  was  overcrowded,  that  would  in- 
fluence our  treatment  of  the  school. 

592.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — I see  by  your  rules  and 
your  answers,  that  the  Inspector  should  visit  the  schools 
unexpectedly.  Does  the  Inspector  visit  the  same  schools 
or  the  same  set  of  schools  always  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year  ? — I don’t  think  he  does. 

593.  Does  he  vary  the  order  in  which  he  takes  the 
schools? — He  is  certainly  to  take  care  that  his  visits 
shall  be  unexpected. 

594.  If  he  takes  the  same  school  or  set  of  schools  at 
the  same  period  of  every  year,  will  he  not  be  expected? 
— No  doubt  it  would  be  likely  the  teachers  in  those  dis- 
tricts would  be  expecting  him. 

595.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  require  him  to  vary 
the  order  in  which  he  visited  the  schools,  so  as  to  make 
his  visits  more  unexpected? — The  more  his  visits  are 
unexpected  the  better. 

596.  Does  the  Inspector  visit  the  school  at  a certain 
hour  of  the  day — after  the  master  has  entered  the 
attendance — at  what  hour  does  the  master  enter  the 
number  present? — The  school  generally  opens  at  10 
o’clock,  the  master  enters  the  number  before  noon.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  visit  the  school  as  soon 
after  the  opening  as  possible. 

597.  Do  you  change  the  Inspectors  from  their  dis- 
tricts, or  has  each  Inspector  always  the  same  district  ? 
— No,  we  vary  the  districts  ; we  do  not  wish  the  In- 
spector to  remain  longer  than  a certain  time.  There 
is  no  very  strict  rule  on  the  subject ; at  one  time  we 
thought  of  changing  them  about  every  four  years;  that 
was  not  found  to  be  judicious ; by  the  time  the  Inspec- 
tor came  to  understand  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  his 
district  who  attended  the  schools,  he  was  removed ; 
upon  the  whole  I would  say  about  six  years’  length  of 
time  in  a district  would  be  desirable. 

598.  Do  you  change  him  after  any  certain  period  ? 
— Not  after  any  certain  period — about  five  or  six  years. 

599.  Can  you  give  a return  showing  the  number  of 
years  during  which  an  Inspector  has  continued  in  his 
present  district  at  the  present  date  ? — Yes. 

600.  Lord  GloiibrocTc. — It  appears,  I think,  from 
your  answers  that  the  Inspectors  are  by  far  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Board — that  the  whole  means, 
in  fact,  of  knowing  anything  about  the  schools  under 
the  Board  is  through  the  Inspectors? — No  doubt. 

601.  The  managers  not  being  as  zealous  as  you  would 
wish — the  principal  or  whole  means  of  information  re- 
specting the  schools  being  through  the  Inspectors — and 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  Inspectors  many  of 
the  schools  are  only  visited  twice,  or  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  the  year ; would  it  not,  therefore,  be  very  im- 
portant the  number  of  Inspectors  should  be  increased  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

602.  You  said,  I think,  that  an  Inspector  ought  to 
have  charge  of  about  seventy  Schools? — Yes. 

603.  Taking  that  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  what 
would  be  the  proportion  of  Inspectors  for  your  present 
number  of  schools? — At  present  we  have  6,500  schools, 
and  sixty  District  Inspectors.  If  each  Inspector  had 
seventy  schools  we  should  have  ninety-three  Inspectors. 


604.  Would  there  be  auy  difficulty  in  procuring  that 
number  except  the  expense? — Not  the  least. 

605.  You  have  been  deterred  from  employing  the 
requisite  number  because  of  tbe  expense  ? — Yes;  we 
raised  their  number  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-six — 
that  includes  the  six  Head  Inspectors.  The  number  in 
183S  was  twenty-five.  It  has  been  gradually  raised  to 
the  present  amount. 

606.  As  your  whole  knowledge  of  the  schools  de- 
pends upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Inspectors,  it  is  almost 
a necessity  the  further  increase  you  mentioned  should 
be  made  ? — I think  that  next  to  paying  the  teachers 
themselves  the  sum  they  really  deserve  for  their  services 
— the  sum  that  would  enable  them  to  live  respectably — 
the  next  most  important  thing  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  Inspectors.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the 
Inspectors  increased  in  number. 

607.  Do  you  consider  the  pay  of  your  Inspectors 
sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  enable  you  to  get  such 
a class  of  Inspectors  as  you  would  wish  to  see  there  ? — 
The  pay  given  to  our  Inspectors  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  a 
great  number  of  fit  persons  to  apply  for  the  situation  ; 
but  I think  the  inspection  would  be  still  more  efficient 
if  the  situation  was  more  desirable  than  it  is.  The 
third  class  of  Inspectors  have  only  from  £200  to  £250 
a year  to  live  upon.  That  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  a man  to  live  respectably.  We  insist 
upon  their  leading  an  extremely  moral  life.  Immorality, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  punished  by  removal 
from  the  service.  I therefore  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  every  young  man  who  becomes  an  Inspector  should 
have  the  means  of  marrying  respectably. 

608.  But  practically  you  find  the  salary  has  been 
sufficient  to  get  you  such  a class  as  you  can  depend 
upon? — No  doubt. 

609.  Professor  Sullivan. — Must  the  quarterly  return 
sent  to  the  manager  of  the  school  be  always  returned 
fully  filled  up  before  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  paid  by 
the  Board? — Yes. 

610.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  you  find  there  is  any  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  managers  in  filling  up  the  returns? 
— I think  the  managers  are  often  negligent ; but,  on  the 
whole,  their  returns  are  filled  up  with  reliable  accuracy. 

611.  In  case  a manager  neglected  to  send  up  a re- 
turn in  time,  would  it  delay  the  salary? — Yes. 

612.  Do  many  of  the  managers  merely  send  the  form 
to  the  teachers  to  be  filled  up?— I imagine  that  often 
occurs. 

613.  Has  this  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
anything  to  do  with  a change  in  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
which  I find  in  a document  explanatory  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley’s letter,  which  is  published  in  the  first  Report,  rule 
4:— “The  Board  understand  that  the  control  of 
teachers  of  schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  local 
patrons  and  conductors,  and  that  the  power  required  by 
the  Government  to  bo  conceded  to  the  Board,  of  finino- 
and  dismissing  teachers,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case 
of  such  local  patrons  and  conductors  after  receiving 
grants  seeking  to  protect  teachers  in  violating  the  rules 
of  the  Board,  in  retaining  teachers  found  on  trial  to  be 
incompetent.”  Here  it  was  evidently  contemplated 
that  the  patrons  should  have  the  power,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  fining  and  dismissing.  The  Board  alone 
now  fines? — I don’t  think  it  has  turned  upon  that. 
Practically  speaking,  the  fine  is  imposed  by  the  Board ; 
and  as  to  dismissal — if  the  school  is  non-vested,  the 
manager  alone  can  do  that,  because  the  school  is  his 
own  ; but  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  the  fine. 

614.  Has  it  been  always  the  practice  in  the  case  of 
non-vested  schools  for  the  Board  to  exercise  the  power 
of  fining,  or  did  a change  take  place  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  this  power  ? — Ever  since  I have'been  at  the 
Board  the  fining  has  taken  place  directly  from  the 
Board. 

615.  When  an  Inspector  makes  a note  in  his  return, 
that  a teacher  deserves  to  be  fined,  what  is  the  actual 
procedure  followed  in  the  office  when  the  report  comes 
iu  ? — The  Board  orders  the  man  to  be  fined,  and  the  fine 
is  deducted  from  his  salary. 

616.  Your  District  Inspector’s  report  comes  up  first 
to  the  oflice — then  what  are  the  stages  through  which  it 
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passes? It  comes  to  the  office,  and  then  the  Board 

decide  whether  the  man  deserves  to  be  fined  or  not ; and 
when  they  decide  he  is  to  be  fined,  the  fine  is  deducted 
from  his  salary. 

617.  The  report  goes  first  to  some  department  of  the 
office? — It  comes  first  to  the  office.  Then  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  deals  with  it.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  course  adopted  he  refers  it  to  myself.  If 
I find  it  is  a case  that  requires  still  more  consideration 
it  is  brought  before  the  Board. 

618.  In  fact,  the  cases  of  fining  as  distinguished  from 
cases  of  mere  reprimand,  actually  come  before  the  Board 
itself,  that  is  to  say  no  fine  is  inflicted  without  the  case 
having  first  come  before  the  Board? — No  fine  is  in- 
flicted except  by- the  Board  directly,  though  often  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  officers. 

619.  What  led,  about  the  year  1858,  to  the  adoption 
of  a system  of  school  organization  by  means  of  school 
organizers  ? — It  was  considered  about  that  time  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  appointing  a 
certain  number  of  our  best  teachers  to  go  around  the 
country  organizing  such  schools  as  required  it  and  were 
worthy  of  it.  A certain  number  of  persons  were  ap- 
pointed as  organizing  teachers,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  a great  deal  of  benefit  would  be  derived  from 

that? Organizing  teachers  are  still  employed,  but  the 

system  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  of 
late  years.  The  organizing  teachers  are  very  generally 
employed  at  present  in  performing  temporarily  the 
duties  of  Inspectors  when  Inspectors  die  or  arc  removed. 

620.  Practically  then  the  school  organization,  as  at 
first  contemplated,  is  not  carried  on  now? — It  is  not 
carried  on  with  the  same  amount  of  activity  that  was 
used  at  first. 

621.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  system  in  your 
opinion?  — So  far  as  I can  judge,  it  did  a great  deal  of 
good.  The  teacher  of  our  central  model  schools,  Mr. 
Joyce,  accomplished  a great  deal  of  good  as  an  organizer. 
The  system  seemed  to  me  a very  good  one ; but  there 
are  differences,  of  opinion  with  regard  to  its  efficacy. 

622.  What  are  the  special  reasons  for  which  you 
think  the  system  deserves  to  be  supported?— Being  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  school- 
keeping, the  organizer  may  be  expected  to  give  valu- 
able advice,  and  show  an  excellent  example  to  the 
teachers  of  the  school  organized  by  him. 

623.  Do  you  think  such  a system  supplements  the 
training  of  the  teachers? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  introduce  it  to  a very  great  extent  if 
we  had  the  means  of  doing  so. 

624.  Would  it  supplement  to  some  extent  the  work 
of  the  present  Inspectors  ?— It  would,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  to  any  very  considerable  extent. 

625.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  wherever  the 
system  of  school  organization  has  been  carried  out,  it 
has  fulfilled  all  its  objects  ?— That  is  my  opinion.  I 
believe  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 
My  opinion  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  as  that  of  our 
Inspectors  and  Head  Inspectors.  But  I am  of  opinion 
that  not  only  is  it  desirable  to  continue  the  school  organ- 
ization, but  to  increase  the  number  of  the  organizing 
teachers. 

626.  What  number  are  now  engaged  in  that  service 
under  the  Board  ? — There  are  four  persons  at  present 
acting  as  organizers;  there  are  also  three  organizers 
acting  pro  tempore  as  Inspectors. 

627.  The  Chairman. — When  the  rule  was  passed 
that  no  convent  or  monastic  schools  should  be  admitted 
into  communion  with  the  Board,  was  it  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  ? — I don’t  think  there  was 
any  vote  on  the  subject.  It  was  soon  after  the  inquiry 
in  the  House  of  Lords  consequent  on  the  retirement 
of  Archbishop  Whately  from  the  Board — the  change 
with  regard  to  convent  and  monastic  schools  took  place 
very  soon  afterwards. 

628.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  referred  to  a table 
given  at  page  22  of  the  last  Report  as  to  good-service 
salaries.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  was  said  about 
it  ? — I said  1 did  not  understand  the  question  put  to  me. 

629.  Allow  me  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  case  of  a 
person  put  down  in  this  table  under  the  head  of  seven- 
teen years — does  that  mean  that  he  is  seventeen  years 


in  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  that  it  is  seventeen  March  13, 
years  since  he  got  the  good-service  salary  ? — It  1868. 
means  that  he  is  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Board.  , Alexander 

630.  He  may  have  only  recently  received  the  good  MacdonnelL 
service  salary? — Yes;  he  may  have  got  it  very  recently. 

631.  In  fact,  he  may  have  only  received  it  the  year 
previously  ? — It  is  not  very  unlikely. 

632.  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  report- 
book  of  the  Inspectors  on  the  schools  being  accessible — 
is  that  which  is  accessible  to  the  public  the  part  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  of  the  ordinary  attendance  roll?— 

There  is  a separate  report-book  placed  on  the  desk  of 
the  teacher,  and  always  accessible  to  the  public. 

633.  Mr.  Gibson.— Every  person  who  visits  a school 
is  requested  to  make  his  observations,  and  especially 
record  in  that  book  the  number  of  children  he  sees 
attending  the  school  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

634.  With  reference  to  the  point  of  the  organizing 
teacher,  I believe  one  object  was  that  the  organizing 
teacher  acquainted  with  the  best  system  of  school 
arrangements  should  be  sent  down  to  give  the  benefit  of 
quasi  training  to  the  teachers? — No  doubt,  that  was  one 
of  the  chief  objects.  It  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
schools  of  teachers  who  had  not  been  trained ; but,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  good  would  be  derived  by  the  teachers 
who  had  not  been  trained. 

635.  There  are  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  carrying  on  schools,  and 
of  establishing  time-tables,  who  would  derive  benefit 
from  that  system  ? — Yes. 

636.  Master  Brooke. — Are  these  reports  of  the  Head 
Inspectors,  published  from  year  to  year— are  they 
always  given  without  any  omissions,  or  is  there  any- 
thing kept  back  ? — We  are  extremely  anxious  not  to 
keep  back  anything — there  are  cases  in  which  some 
little  matters  are  omitted,  but  very  seldom.  There  have 
been  occasions  in  which  it  was  thought  wise  to  omit 
passages,  but  we  always  consider  that  this  discretion 
should  be  exercised  most  cautiously. 

637.  In  fact,  they  are  remarkably  candid — the  cha- 
racter of  these  reports  struck  me  very  much? — Yes, 
they  are. 

638.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I presume  the  Commissioners 
are  the  only  parties  who  exercise  that  discretion? — 

Surely. 

639.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  stated  yesterday 
that  there  is  a great  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  patrons  to  take  a teacher  who  has  been  trained 
in  the  Central  Model  School? — Yes. 

640.  Have  the  organizing  teachers  under  the  Board 
been  increased  in  numbers  since  that  indisposition  was 
shown  ? — No,  I don’t  think  they  have. 

641.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  to  carry 
out  further  that  system  of  school  organization  ? — I think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable.  If  the  opposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  training  under  the 
Board  continues,  it  would  be  one  of  the  indispensable 
means  of  obviating  that  difficulty. 

642.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  organizing  masters  a 
separate  class  ? — They  are.  They  are  chosen  from  the 
best  of  our  common  teachers,  and  are  placed  in  a higher 
position  with  a better  income,  and  fair  allowance  for 
travelling. 

643.  What  sort  of  salaries  do  they  get  ?— They  get 
a hundred  and  fifty  a year. 

644.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Would  there  be,  do  you 
think,  the  same  objection  to  accepting  organizing 
teachers  as  there  is  to  accepting  teachers  trained  in  the 
Central  Model  Schools  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic 
patrons  ?— I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
accepting  the  services  of  school  organizers — so  far  as 
I know,  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  feel  no  objection 
to  them. 

645.  How  long  does  the  organizing  master  remain  in 
the  school?— About  two  or  three  weeks.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
school. 

646.  How  many  children,  do  you  know,  are  there 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  any  organizing  school  ? 

— I have  not  the  means  of  answering  that  question. 

647.  Supposing  you  were  providing  school  accommo- 
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dation  in  any  place  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
district,  what  would  be  the  highest  limit  of  age  at  which 
you  would  receive  children  ? — I think  in  general  it  is 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  a child  ceases  to  come 
to  school.  The  school  age  in  Ireland  is  generally 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven;  some  come 
earlier — some  come  as  early  as  five  years  of  age. 

648.  In  building  a school  in  any  given  place,  would 
it  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  population  of  that  place 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen — or,  to  prevent 
useless  expenditure,  would  you  take  a lower  age  than 
fifteen  on  which  to  found  your  calculations  ? — When  an 
application  is  made  for  assistance  to  the  Board,  in  build- 
ing a school,  we  always  ascertain,  through  the  applicant 
and  the  Inspector,  what  is  the  probable  number  of 
children  that  will  attend  the  school  when  built ; and 
they  report  that  sixty,  or  100,  or  120,  or  200,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  be  the  number  of  the  children  that 
will  in  all  probability  attend  the  school.  We  don’t  take 
into  consideration  what  the  population  of  the  parish 
may  be,  but  what  the  number  of  pupils  will  probably 
be  that  will  attend  the  school.  We  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  schools  already  existing  within 
walking  distance  of  the  place  where  the  school  is  to  be 
built. 

649.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  ordinary  radius 
within  which  children  will  come  to  a school  ? — Children 
will  often  walk  three  miles  to  a school — that  is  three 
miles  to  school  and  three  miles  back.  In  general  about 
two  miles  would  be  the  distance  we  would  consider  a 
child  would  be  expected  to  walk  to  school.  If  it  is  a 
school  to  be  attended  by  infants,  it  should  be  much 
nearer;  and  as  pupils  from  the  ages  of  .four  to  six  years 
are  every  year  becoming  more  numerous  in  our  schools, 
the  tendency  should  be  to  place  schools  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 

650.  In  the  case  of  a school  not  to  be  attended  by- 
infants,  what  would  be  the  highest  age  you  would  esti- 
mate in  providing  room  for  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren ? — We  have  no  fixed  age;  the  children  very  seldom 
attend  National  schools  under  five  years  of  age,  unless 
in  infant  schools,  of  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  there  are 
not  many  in  Ireland. 

651.  Then,  supposing  you  had  a fixed  area  from 
which  a particular  school  should  be  expected  to  draw 
its  scholars,  whether  it  be  two  miles  or  two  miles  and 
a half,  if  you  had  ascertained  the  number  of  children 
within  that  area  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven, 
should  you  think  it  necessary,  in  settling  the  size  of 
that  school,  to  make  any  addition  to  it  for  any  children 
that  may  be  under  seven  or  over  eleven  ? — We  should 
be  guided  entirely  by  the  number  of  children  the  In- 
spector had  reason  to  believe  would,  in  the, end,  attend 
the  school. 

652.  Would  the  Inspector  make  much  addition  to 
his  estimate  for  the  children  that  were  either  above  the 
age  of  eleven  or  below  the  age  of  seven  ? — If  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  over  and  above  the  number  he 
was  led  to  suppose  would  attend  the  school,  there  was 
a good  number  of  children  over  eleven  or  below  seven 
years  of  age,  he  would,  of  course,  increase  the  size  of 
the  school. 

653.  Would  that  be  a case  likely  to  occur  often  ? — I 
think  not. 

654.  If  you  were  asked  individually  by  any  person 
or  persons  as  to  the  size  at  which  a school  should  be 
built,  and  that  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  eleven  years  that  was  likely  to  at- 
tend the  school  was  furnished  to  you — should  you  in  an 
ordinary  case  advise  an  exact  account  of  the  children 
under  or  over  these  ages  to  be  sent  in  ? — I should  be 
entirely  governed  by  the  report  I received  from  the 
Inspector  as  to  the  number  of  children  that  would  pro- 
bably attend  the  school. 

655.  How  many  schools  have  been  added  to  the 
National  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year  1867,  over 
those  that  are  comprised  in  the  report  for  1866  ? — We 
have  not  yet  made  out  the  materials  for  the  report  of 
’67,  we  shall  have  these  accounts  made  up  in  the  course 
of  about  a fortnight,  and  then  we  shall  know  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation  at  present. 

656.  Do  you  know  as  yet  how  many  schools  have 


been  struck  off  since  1867  ? — No ; it  will  be  known  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

657.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  children  in  the 
ordinary  schools  that  are  over  thirteen  years  of  age  ? 
—In  the  year  1865  there  were,  in  round  numbers, 
100,000  children  on  the  rolls  who  were  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards. 

658.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Our  documents  give  us  no  in- 
formation with  regard  to  that  except  in  a very  general 
way.  Each  Inspector  is  directed  to  give  us  in  his  an- 
nual report  information  with  regard  to  the  non-National 
schools  that  are  in  operation  within  his  district,  but  he 
cannot  be  expected  to.  give  any  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  or  the  children  in 
them.  He  has  not  the  means  of  examining  these  schools. 

659.  What  is  the  basis  on  which  you  estimate  the 
number  of  children  a school  ought  hold — is  it  by  cubic 
space  or  by  floor  space  1 — There  is  a certain  amount  of 
square  feet  always  allowed. 

660.  Will  the  returns  you  have  of  the  sizes  of  the 
different  schools  enable  you  to  state  how  many  children, 
according  to  the  required  amount  of  space,  an  existing 
School  will  hold  ?— No  doubt,  for  the  primary  reports 
will  show  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  we  could 
compare  that  with  the  number  of  children  that  are  in 
average  attendance  in  the  school,  and  sec  how  far  such 
children  have  the  amount  of  area  which  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  school  would  require.  About  31  per 
cent,  of  our  schools  are  not  capable  of  accommodating 
more  than  50  children;  about  38-8  per  cent,  could 
accommodate  from  50  to  75;  about  19 "8  per  cent, 
could  accommodate  75  to  100 ; about  6!  per  cent, 
could  afford  space  for  100  to  150;  and  about  4 per 
cent,  for  more  than  150. 

661.  Are  there  any  districts  in  the  country  in  which 
the  school-houses  are  much  better  than  in  others  ? — Yes. 
There  are  some  parts  in  which  the  school-houses  are 
better  than  in  others;  there  are  many  districts  in  which 
they  are  very  indifferent  in  comparison  with  those  in 
more  fortunate  districts. 

662.  Taking  the  vested  schools,  what  districts  do  you 
consider  have  the  best  class  of  school-houses? — The 
vested  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  non- 
vested.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  they  are  very  good. 

663.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  do  you  consider 
the  non-vested  schools  have  the  best  class  of  school- 
houses? — I imagine  in  the  North  of  Ireland  you  will 
find  the  non-vested  schools  are  better  than  in  the  West, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  In  some  parts  of  the 
south  they  are  generally  good ; in  Kerry,  in  Limerick, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Tipperary  I believe  they  are  very 
good. 

664.  Are  there  any  counties  in  Ireland  which  are 
specially  deficient  in  schools  1 — -Yes.  The  province  of 
Connaught  is  not  near  so  well  supplied  with  schools  as 
the  North  of  Ireland,  or  Leinster,  or  many  parts  of 
Munster : and  the  schools  that  exist  there  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  so  good  as  in  the  richer  provinces 
of  Ireland. 

665.  Does  that  arise  from  geographical  circumstances, 
the  extent  of  uncultivated  ground,  or  otherwise  1 — It 
chiefly  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the- people,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  opposition  that  has  existed 
to  the  National  system  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 

666.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  schools  are  too  numerous  for  the  population  1 — I 
think  that,  taking  Ireland  throughout,  the  schools  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  numerous.  There  are  some  parts  in 
which  there  is  a needless  multiplication  of  schools : 
that  is,  the  number  of  children  attending  the  National 
schools  in  those  districts  might  be  accommodated  suffi- 
ciently well  by  a smaller  number  of  schools.  But,  take 
Ireland  throughout,  these  6,500  National  schools,  instead 
of  being  too  many  for  the  country,  are  too  few. 

667.  In  these  cases  in  which  the  schools  are  too 
close,  are  you  speaking  simply  of  the  National  schools 
as  being  too  close  together  ? — l am  sure  there  are  many 
districts,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  a 
smaller  number  of  National  schools  would  accommodate 
all  the  children  attending  those  schools. 
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668.  Are  many  of  these  schools;  placed  too  close 
together?  Are  the  vested  schools  placed  too  close 
together  ! — The  vested  schools  can’t  he  too  close  toge- 
ther, for,  except  in  towns,  we  never  make  building 
grants  to  any  vested  school  which  is  within  three  miles 
of  another  vested  school  j that  always  limits  the  num- 
ber of  vested  schools  very  much. 

669.  Have  you  the  same  means  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  non- vested  schools  ! — No.  Supposing  that  there 
is  even  a vested  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
an  application  comes  to  take  another  school  into  con- 
nexion as  a lion-vested  school,  within  a mile  or  so  of 
that  school;  and  that  we  find  the  applicant  school, 
though  sufficiently  near  for  the  children  attending  it  to 
be  properly  accommodated  in  the  vested  school,  still,  if 
we  find  that  the  applicant  school  exhibits  a,  large 
attendance  of  children,  with  a teacher  who  is  well 
qualified  to  conduct  it  according  to  our  rules,  we  make 
the  grant ; especially  if  we  are  convinced  that,  whether 
we  make  the  grant  or  not,  the  applicant  school  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  in  case  it  is  attended  by  children 
and  is  taught  by  a teacher  of  a different  religion  from 
that  of  the  conductors  of  the  vested  school. 

670.  As  a general  rule,  are  the  Commissioners 
reluctant  to  impose  any  discouragement  to  masters  of 
non-vested  schools  ! — None  whatever ; there  is,  in 
truth,  no  great  difference  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools  for  practical  purposes.  There  are  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  the  public  with  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion. The  only  practical  difference  between  a vested 
and  non-vested  school,  is  simply  this — that  the  vested 
school  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the  State ; that  the 
pastors  or  religious  instructors  of  the  children  of  the 
several  denominations  attending  it  have  a right  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective 
religions  at  times  before  or  after  school  hours,  whether 
the  manager  of  the  vested  school  desires  it  or  not ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  non-vested  school,  that 
liberty  does  not  exist,  for  the  manager  of  the  non- 
vested  school  has  the  power  of  confining  religious  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  of  his  own  faith.  That  is  the 
great  practical  difference  between  the  vested  and  the 
non-vested  school ; and  I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the 
power  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  public  of  having  religious 
instruction  given,  in  vested  schools^  to  the  children  of 
another  faith  from  that  of  the  manager  of  the  school, 
is  very  little  taken  advantage  of.  I never  could  see 
any  great  practical  superiority  in  the  vested  school 
over  the  non-vested,  with  regard  to  united  education — 
there  is  not  more  united  education  in  the  vested  than 
in  the  non-vested  schools. 

671.  May  the  vested  school  ever  cease  to  be  vested  ? 
— No,  unless  there  is  a clause  in  the  deed  allowing 
the  trustees  to  redeem  the  school  and  pay  back  the 
money  that  was  advanced  by  the  State  for  the  building 
of  the  school. 

672.  Are  non-vested  schools  increasing  now ! — Con- 
stantly increasing. 

673.  You  don’t  refuse  to  admit  non-vested  schools  ! — 
No  ; in  1866  there  was  an  addition  of  eighty-one  schools 
to  those  in  operation — I should  say  that  sixty-eight  of 
these  were  non-vested  schools ; about  twelve  or  thirteen 
brought  into  operation  in  1866  were  vested  schools. 

674.  Do  you  make  any  special  grants  to  night 
schools  1 — We  make  grants  of  salary  ; we  give  very 
small  grants— the  number  of  night  schools  is  not  very 
considerable  in  Ireland ; it  is  increasing  steadily,  but 
not  much,  except  in  the  large'  towns  like  Belfast,  for 
instance.  We  give  for  each  twenty-five  persons  attend- 
ing a night  school  a grant  of  £5  a year  to  the  teacher. 
That  teacher  is  generally  or  almost  invariably  the 
teacher  or  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  day  National 
school  to  which  the  night  school  is  attached ; and  we 
find  that  by  giving  him  a small  grant  of  £5  a year  for 
every  twenty-five  children  in  attendance  at  the  night 
school,  a considerable  number  of  night  schools  are 
brought  into  operation. 

675.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from.  Inspectors 
that  the  teachers  or  assistant  teachers,  by  taking  charge 
of  night  schools,  overwork  themselves,  and  are  not  able 
to  maintain  their  vigour  to  manage  the  day  schools  with 
proper  freshness? — We  have  not  yet  had  complaints  of 


that  sort.  I don’t  think  we  should  much  encourage  March  13, 
principal  teachers  of  National  schools  to  be  the  teachers 
of  the  evening  schools.  I think  it  would  be  far  more 
desirable  that  other  persons  should  be  employed  for  that  Alexander ' 
purpose.  Maedonnell. 

676.  Have  you  framed  any  restrictive  rules  on  the 
subject  yet? — Not  yet. 

677.  Do  the  Inspectors  ever  visit  night  schools  ? — 

Always  ; they  are  bound  to  do  so.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  that  will  attend  the  existence  of  night 
schools ; if  they  extend  much  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  Inspectors  very  largely.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  disagreeable 
parts  of  the  Inspector’s  duty  ; it  would  take  up  a great 
deal  of  his  time  if  he  had  to  examine  into  a large  num- 
ber of  night  schools  in  addition  to  the  day  schools. 

678.  Are  the  returns  of  attendance  at  night  schools 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  the  returns  of  attendance 
at  the  day  schools  ! — In  the  same  way ; and  the  same 
rules  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  apply  to  the 
night  schools  as  to  the  morning  schools. 

679.  What  means  of  examination  have  you  of  finding 
whether  the  night  school  teaching  is  efficient  or  not  ? — 

No  other  means  except  the  examination  of  the  Inspectors. 

680.  Will  you  send  us — not  for  publication — one  or 
two  Inspectors’  reports  in  reference  to  night  schools  ! — 

Yes. 

6S1.  With  respect  to  vested  schools,  have  the  Board 
any  rules  as  to  the  size,  in  reference  to  the  population, 
or  anticipated  attendance! — We  are  always  governed 
by  the  anticipated  attendance.  We  consider  that  if  a 
hundred  children  are  reasonably  to  be  expected  in 
average  daily  attendance,  the  school  should  be  of  such 

682.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  manager  or  patron 
contributes  to  the  building  of  a vested  school,  in  order 
to  have  it  of  larger  size  than  ordinarily  ? — I don’t 
think  so. 

683.  When  a vested  school  is  built,  is  it  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  incur  the  whole  expense, 
or  do  they  ever  receive  any  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
ture from  the  locality! — We  always  insist  that  one-third 
of  the  expenses  shall  be  contributed  by  the  locality ; 
we  give  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum. 

684.  In  what  manner  is  that  one-third  paid  1 — In  the 
case  of  a nobleman  or  great  landed  proprietor  who 
wishes  to  establish  a vested  school,  he  is  generally  the 
person  who  contributes  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  one-third. 

685.  How  is  it  paid  into  your  hands,  or  how  do  you 
get  hold  of  the  money  ? — The  manager  of  the  school  will 
not  get  any  part  of  our  two-thirds  until  the  school  is 
built,  and  then  he  must  have  contributed  his  one-third 
of  the  building  expenses.  Then  as  soon  as  the  school 
is  built  the  Board  of  Works  pays  its  two-thirds,  and  the 
one-third  part  from  the  locality  is  represented  in  the 
payment  made  by  the  manager. 

686.  Which  of  your  officers  sees  by  a comparison  of 
the  bills  of  expenditure  that  this  one-third  is  bonajlde 
and  actually  paid! — That  is  fully  ascertained  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  who  are  now  employed  in  the  building 
of  these  schools.  They  never  allow  money  to  be  paid 
for  building  the  school  until  they  have  ascertained  that 
the  one-third  of  the  expenditure  that  should  be  given 
by  the  locality  has  been  duly  expended,  and  that  the 
work  has  been  properly  executed. 

687.  Is  the  local  share  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works! 

— Yes. 

688.  Do  you  get  a certificate  from  the  Board  of 
Works  that  that  has  been  paid  before  you  pay  the  two- 
thirds!— It  is  the  Board  of  Works  that  pay  the  money, 
the  whole  thing  is  done  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

689.  Do  you  pay  your  two-thirds  to  the  Board  of 
Works  !— The  Board  of  Works  themselves  pay  the  two- 
thirds.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  building  the  school, 
except  to  ascertain  that  the  school  ought  to  be  built. 

690.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  building  the 
school,  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  are  the 
proper  persons  to  apply  to  1 — Yes. 

691.  Would  the  same  be  the  case  as  to  the  money 
expeuded  in  the  repairs  of  a school! — Yes. 

692.  Is  any  contribution  required  from  the  locality 
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for  the  repairs  of  a school? — The  Board  of  Works  do 
all  the  repairs  with  regard  to  schools  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Education — if  vested  in  Trustees,  the  Trustees  them- 
selves are  bound  to  keep  the  schools  in  good  repair. 

693.  Would  the  Board  of  Works  be  the  proper  per- 
sons to  ascertain  the  amount  of  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  building  of  schools  for  the  last  year  ? — Yes. 

694.  What  is  your  general  information  with  regard 
to  the  repair  of  school-houses? — On  the  whole  I believe 
it  is  good.  I believe  that  the  schools  are  in  pretty  good 
repair — many  of  them  are  not  so,  but  whenever  they 
fall  into  a state  of  discreditable  repair  we  have  the 
check  in  our  hands  by  withdrawing  the  grant  from  the 
schools. 

695.  Do  either  the  managers  or  Inspectors  complain 
that  the  Board  of  Works  are  dilatory  in  carrying  out 
the  repairs  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  complaint  of  that 
sort.  I believe  the  Board  of  Works,  with  every  desire 
to  expedite  matters,  find  that  the  number  of  their  officers 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  our  schools  or 
repair  them  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

696.  When  application  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Works 
to  repair  a school,  do  the  Board  of  Works  require  any 
report  from  your  Inspectors,  or  do  they  ask  any  infor- 
mation from  your  Board? — We  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  them  on  the  subject.  If  our  Inspector 
reports  that  such  a vested  school  is  in  a state  of  disre- 
pair, we  immediately  write  to  the  Board  of  Works  to 
inform  them  of  the  fact,  and  beg  of  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  immediately. 

697.  Do  you  keep  any  register  when  such  reports 
have  been  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  cases  alive  on  your 
books  till  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  repairs  have 
been  executed? — No  doubt  we  have  the  mean's  of  ascer- 
taining in  all  such  cases  whether  our  recommendations 
to  the  Board  of  Works  have  been  carried  into  effect  in 
a reasonable  time. 

698.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  separate 
account  of  that  sort  kept  ? — There  is  no  special  record 
of  these  cases  kept. 

699.  Do  school-houses  pay  local  rates  ? — No.  I un- 
derstand no  rates  are  levied  upon  our  schools. 

700.  Have  you  often  occasion  to  stop  grants  to  non- 
vested  schools  on  account  of  buildings  falling  out  of 
repair  ? — We  have  very  often  had  to  do  so. 

701.  Can  you  state  how  many  cases  of  that  sort  have 
occurred  within  each  of  the  last  three  years  ? — I can 
ascertain  it.* 

702.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  number 
of  schools  in  Ireland  not  belonging  to  the  Board  ? — 
We  have  no  official  means  of  doing  so.  The  Census 
Reports  for  1861  would  give  a good  deal  of  information 
on  that  subject. 

703.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  private 
elementary  schools  in  the  country  for  the  poor  ? — There 
is  still  a considerable  number  of  what  were  called  hedge 
schools  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  exact  number  I have  no 
information.  I have  no  doubt  there  must  be  500  or  600 
at  least. 

704.  If  we  were  making  inquiries  to  ascertain  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  schools  that  are  not  under  your 
Inspectors,  would  your  Inspectors  be  able  to  afford  any 
assistance  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  give  assistance  in  that  way. 

705.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — State  briefly  what  you 
regard  as  the  great  object  of  the  establishment  of  this 
system  of  education  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  great  ob- 
ject of  it  was  to  give  the  poor  of  every  denomination  in 
every  National  school  in  Ireland  as  good  a secular  edu- 
cation as  possible ; and,  to  give  that  good  secular  edu- 
cation free  from  all  suspicion  of  proselytism  ; that  was 
the  first  and  greatest  object : the  second  was  to  give, 
together  with  that  sound  secular  education,  every  faci- 
lity for  separate  religious  instruction  : the  third  object 
— a very  great,  and  indeed  the  distinctive  object — but 
decidedly  subordinate  to  those  others,  was  to  give  that 
excellent  secular  education  unitedly  to  Roman  .Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  same  schools. 

706.  I see  that  in  a very  early  report  it  was  supposed 
5,000  schools  would  suffice  to  cover  the  country,  prac- 


tically you  have  found  that  is  not  the  case  ? — Certainly 
not. 

707.  Knowing  the  whole  country,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  many  more  schools  are  yet  wanted — in  other  words, 
is  the  National  school  system  capable  of  extension  yet  ? 
— Very  largely.  I believe  that  in  Scotland  they  have 
6,000  schools  with  a population  not  much  more  than 
half  as  large  as  ours;  we  have  only  6,500. 

708.  "With  regard  to  non-vested  schools,  are  the 
managers  careful  in  attending  to  repairs  of  school- 
houses? — Very  reasonably  so,  and  we  have  always  a 
check  upon  them  if  they  don’t.  If  the  evil  is  carried 
to  any  considerable  extent  we  have  the  power  of  with- 
drawing the  salary. 

709.  Have  any  or  many  complaints  come  to  you  from 
teachers  about  this  ? — The  complaints  that  have  come 
are  not  from  the  teachers,  but  from  the  Inspectors ; and 
it  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  connected  with  education 
in  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  that  a great  number 
of  poor  teachers  under  the  National  Board  are  expected 
to  pay  the  rents  of  their  school-houses. 

710.  With  regard  to  vested  schools,  excepting  cities, 
is  the  three-mile  rule  universally  observed  ? — With  the 
exception  of  schools  that  are  in  towns,  the  rule  is  very 
strictly  observed  in  almostevery  instance ; Ihave  hardly 
ever  known  a case  where  it  has  been  deviated  from. 

711.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  vested  schools 
that  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  such  ? — There  have  been 
a very  considerable  number  in  the  course  of  time,  espe- 
cially in  Connaught,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a great  number 
have  fallen  into  disrepair. 

712.  Has  the  State  received  back,  in  many  cases,  its 
proportion  of  the  sum  so  expended  upon  those  schools  ? 
—No. 

713.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  when  a vacancy 
occurred  amongst  the  Inspectors,  if  it  was  amongst  the 
Protestants,  there  was  an  application  made  to  a Protest- 
ant Commissioner ; am  I then  to  infer  you  have  a fixed 
proportion  as  to  religious  denominations  of  the  Inspec- 
tors ? — Half  the  Inspectors  are  Protestants,  half  Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  one  exception  in  the  third  class, 
which  consists  of  ten  Inspectors;  six  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  four  Protestants.  That  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  we  first  established  what  is  now 
the  third  class  of  Inspectors,  they  were  called  Sub- 
Inspectors,  and  the  intention  then  was  that  the  Sub- 
Inspectors  should  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
National  teachers,  and  inasmuch  as  four-fifths  of  those 
teachers  were  Catholic,  it  seemed  to  be  but  fair  and  wise 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Inspectors  should  be  Catholic. 

714.  Is  the  same  rule  as  to  dividing  them  into  equal 
proportions  observed  amongst  the  other  Inspectors  ? — 
Yes.  No  strict  rule  has  been  laid  down,  but  such  has 
always  been  the  practice. 

715.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Do  you  consider  that,  at  pre- 
sent, the  number  of  schools  in  existence  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  such  as  are  known  to  be  effi- 
cient schools,  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country  ? 
— I doubt  it  very  much,  and  for  this  reason,  that  appli- 
cations for  new  schools  are  perpetually  coming  in  to  us. 

716.  Are  the  applications  for  you  to  build  the 
schools  ? — Partly  for  vested  schools,  but  principally  for 
non-vested  schools. 

717.  That  you  shall  take  them  into  union  with  you  1 

718.  As  far  as  I understood  you,  your  Board  does 
not  interfere  with  the  building  of  new  schools  or  the 
repairs  of  non-vested  schools  ? — No. 

719.  It  appears  then  that  the  Parliamentary  vote  for 
education  in  Ireland  does  not  represent  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  for  educational  matters  ? — 
The  whole  expense  of  the  National  Board  consists  of 
two  grants,  a grant  of  £340,000, 1 think  it  was,  last, 
year,  for  us,  and  the  grant,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  for  completing  and  repairing  schools; 
I believe  it  was  £13,000  last  year. 

720.  That  grant  is  specially  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  that  purpose? — Yes;  but  it  is  in  truth  a grant 
for  National  education  in  Ireland. 


* The  answer  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  was  as  follows : — “ 14  cases  in  1865  ; 13  in  1866;  10  in  1867.” 
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721.  The  whole  sum  expended  upon  National  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  must  be  found  by  adding  those  two  to- 
gether ? — Yes. 

722.  Do  you  take  any  account  of  what  the  teachers 
or  scholars  may  earn  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art? — We  could  ascertain  that,  but  I do  not  take 
that  into  consideration. 

723.  Therefore,  that  is  a third  item  in  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  encouraged  by  public 
money? — Yes. 

724.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  repairs  of  non- 
vested  schools,  but  you  are  bound  to  keep  up  the  vested 
schools? — Yes;  the  school  being  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  is  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

725.  The  first  motion  for  repair  comes  from  your 
Board  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  is  on  the  report  of 
your  Inspector? — I imagine  it  must  generally  be  through 
us  that  the  Board  of  Works  ascertains  what  repairs  are 
required  in  a school ; it  is  very  likely,  however,  that 
their  own  officers  going  their  rounds  sometimes  find 
such  and  such  a school  vested  in  the  Board  requires  to 
be  repaired. 

726.  Do  you  not  think  that  should  be  a matter  entirely 
coming  from  the  Board — that  the  Board  of  Works  should 
do  nothing  but  upon  your  reports,  and  then  that  you 
should  be  bound  to  see  that  the  repairs  are  done  by 
them? — We  see  through  our  reports  whether  a school 
is  kept  in  repair  or  not ; if  we  find  it  is  not  kept  in 
repair,  we  immediately  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Works. 

727.  Do  you  keep  that  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Works  constantly  going  till  it  is  completed? — Yes; 
when  we  find  from  the  report  of  our  Inspector  that  a 
school  is  not  in  a sufficient  state  of  repair,  we  commu- 
nicate with  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  subject. 

728.  Is  the  estimate  of  £13,000  for  building  and  re- 
pairing schools  prepared  from  your  office  ? — It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Works,  but  we  give  them  in- 
formation with  regard  to  any  new  buildings  we  want. 
We  inform  them  of  the  number  of  vested  schools  we 
require  to  be  built.  If  there  be  any  addition  to  be 
made  to  our  offices  in  Dublin  or  in  our  model  schools, 
we  give  information  to  them  of  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provement, and  it  is  for  them  to  judge  what  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  will  be. 

729.  On  that  they  form  their  estimate? — Yes. 

730.  Do  you  believe  the  £13,000  obtained  last  year 
has  been  spent,  or  has  there  been  any  return  made  to  the 
Exchequer? — At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  they  must 
return  what  is  not  spent.  I have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  anything  remained  unexpended  last  year. 

731.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  the  salaries  of  monitors, 
repairs,  and  a certain  allowance  for  school-books  and 
apparatus — these  are  the  four  heads  under  which  your 
Board  aid  schools? — Yes. 

732.  Is  the  latter  item  an  important  one  in  your 
general  expenditure  ? — I think  in  the  last  estimate  it  is 
about  £13,000,  the  whole  expense  of  books  appears  to 
be  £12,952. 

733.  That  is  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  system 
your  Board  adopted  of  deciding  what  books  should  be 
used  in  the  schools  ?— No  doubt  it  is  necessary. 

734.  Supposing  they  didn’t  wish  to  use  your  books, 
could  they  get  an  equivalent  grant  from  you?— No; 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  influence  the  managers 
of  school  to  prefer  our  books  to  all  others,  that  they  get 
our  books  at  a very  low  price,  and  on  the  whole  consider 
them  good,  whereas  if  they  conscientiously  prefer  any 
other  books  as  better  than  ours,  they  have  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  for  them. 

735.  You  would  not  make  any  equivalent  grant  for 
what  they  would  gain  by  taking  your  books  ?— -No  ; we 
have  never  done  so. 

736.  Do  you  stop  the  grant  to  a non-vested  school 
if  the  building  falls  out  of  repair? — Certainly;  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  enforce  performance  of 
repairs,  we  constantly  do  it. 

737.  Is  there  a file  kept  in  your  office  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  Board  of  Works  on  repairs  ? — Every 


letter  issuing  from  our  office  is  copied,  and  the  copies  March  is, 
preserved.  1868. 

738.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  said  that  you  de-  — - 

pended  entirely  upon  your  Inspector  in  order  to  ascer- 

tain  the  number  of  children  likely  to  attend  at  a Macdonnell. 
proposed  school,  may  I ask  you  wbat  are  the  sources  of 
his  information  ? — He  goes  to  the  spot,  where  in  all  pro- 
bability he  meets  the  applicant  himself ; he  examines  tb  e 
school ; if  the  school  is  in  operation,  he  sees  the  number 
of  children  there,  at  the  time ; he  hears  the  distance  the 
school  is  from  other  National  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  if  having  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  country  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
is  generally  placed,  he  can  form  a very  good  judgment 
of  what  the  probable  amount  of  attendance  will  be. 

739.  That  is  one  reason,  I suppose,  why  you  keep  an 
Inspector  sufficiently  long  in  particular  districts? — No 
doubt. 

740.  You  spoke  of  night  schools : — I suppose  the 
returns  will  show  the  class  of  pupils  that  attend  those 
schools  and  their  ages  ? — The  class  of  pupils  attending 
will  be  referred  to,  if  at  all,  only  in  a general  way. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors. 

741.  Generally  speaking,  I suppose  they  are  adults? — 

They  consist  partly  of  adults,  very  often  of  non-adults 
who  are  not  attending  the  morning  school.  A boy  very 
often  leaves  the  morning  school  when  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  he  should 
attend  an  evening  school  after  that. 

742.  On  the  whole,  would  it  be  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  encourage  those  night-schools  ? — I think  it 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  I can  see 
nothing  but  good  to  arise  from  them. 

743.  The  Chairman. — By  the  Table  at  page  23  of 
the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  1866,  it  appears 
that  the  total  receipts  from  subscriptions  received  by 
teachers  of  National  schools  in  that  year  amounted  to 
£12,441.  Could  you  inform  us  whether  in  that  total 
any  portion  arising  from  local  endowments  is  included  ? 

— I shall  ascertain  it.” 

744.  Do  you  imagine  that  local  endowments  are 
included  under  that  head,  or  that  they  are  an  addi- 
tional?—They  are  included.  Everything  we  could 
ascertain  in  the  way  of  support  for  the  schools  over  and 
above  the  pence  of  the  children,  is  included  in  that 
£12,441.  The  amount  does  not,  however,  take  into 
account  the  value  of  the  teachers’  residences. 

745.  Are  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  under  your 
Board  ? — No. 

746.  Are  any  of  the  local  endowments  possessed  by 
ordinary  schools  in  union  with  the  Board  of  large 
amount? — I don’t  think  they  are,  and  the  sum  of 
£12,441  for  all  the  schools  throughout  Ireland  shows 
that  the  endowments  must  be  small  in  general. 

747.  How  is  the  Government  grant  paid  to  your 
Board  ? — We  call  upon  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
for  £10,000  or  £20,000  ; that  sum  is  transmitted  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  upon  which  we  draw. 

748.  Do  you  keep  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land?—Yes. 

749.  How  is  your  expenditure  audited? — Every 
expense  we  incur  is  included  in  our  accounts.  These 
we  send  to  the  Audit  Office,  and  there  they  are  exa- 
mined. 

750.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  they  disallow 
any  of  your  items  ? — Very  seldom. 

751.  What  happens  in  a case  in  which  they  do  dis- 
allow?— There  never  has  been  a case  in  which,  though 
they  at  first  objected  to  our  expending  say  £20  or 
£30,  they  have  not  eventually  allowed  it  upon  further 
explanation. 

752.  Are  all  your  vouchers  save  the  receipts  from 
every  National  teacher  sent  over  to  Loudon  ? — Yes. 

753.  What  is  the  last  year  for  which  the  audit  has 
been  completed  ?— We  send  over  the  accounts  monthly 
to  the  Audit  Office. 

754.  Are  your  accounts  for  1866  fully  and  finally 
audited  ? — Yes. 


* The  answer  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Macdonnell 
received  by  teachers  during  the  year  1866  was  £4,380.” 


follows : — “ The  total  amount  of  local  endowments 
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755.  Is  the  audit  completed  within  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  1 — Yes. 

756.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  official  cog- 
nizance of  the  classes  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  ! — I have  no  information  on  the  subject. 

757.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  number  of  cases 
is  necessarily  small — I ask  this  in  reference  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cowie’s  question  with  regard  to  the  third  item  of 
expenses  for  education  ? — I believe  several  of  our 
teachers  have  increased  their  salaries,  especially  in  our 
model  schools,  from  that  source ; but  I imagine  the 
sum  altogether  is  very  small. 

758.  When  did  the  distinction  between  vested  and 
non-vested  schools  first  come  into  use  ? — Prom  the  first, 
certain  schools  received  the  advantage  of  salary  without 
beino-  vested;  certain  other  schools  were  built  by  the 
Board,  and  as  such  were  vested  in  trustees  and  after- 
wards in  the  Board. 

759.  If  I understood  you  rightly,  there  was  a distinc- 
tion between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  the  patron  with  respect  to  religious 
matters  1 — Yes. 

7 60.  Is  that  an  original  rule,  and  if  so,  how  do  you 
explain  the  following  statement  which  appears  in  the 
first  report  in  a document  from  which  I quoted  before, 
explanatory  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  rule  6— “The 
Board  understands  that  the  times  for  religions  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons  and 
conductors  of  schools,  the  power  vested  in  the  Board 
on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see  that  at  least  one 
week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; 
they  also  understand  that  the  religious  instruction  may 
or  may  not  be  in  the  school-room,  the  choice  of  the 
place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of  the  children,  but  that 
liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children 
of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school-room  if  they  see 
fit  ? ” — No  doubt  under  that  passage  it  would  appear 
very  clear  that  at  the  time  that  paper  was  drawn  up, 
there  was  no  distinction  such  as  has  been  long  recog- 
nised as  the  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools. 

761.  That  is  to  say  that  in  1836  that  distinction  of 
vested  and  non-vested  schools  did  not  exist  ? — So  far  as 


those  words  are  concerned,  it  is  certainly  very  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  present  well  understood  distinc- 
tion could  have  existed  at  that  time. 

7 62.  At  what  period  did  the  present  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  building  and  repair  of  schools  by 
the  Board  of  Works  come  into  operation  ? — About 
eleven  years  ago. 

763.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Board  had  an  architect 
of  its  own  ! — Yes. 

764.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  better  than  the  old  one  ? — I thought  it  judicious 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  not  to  object  to  the  desire  I 
saw  clearly  the  Treasury  entertained  to  have  all  our 
building  concerns  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

7 65.  That  is  a mere  matter  of  administrative  conveni- 
ence 1 — I think,  altogether,  it  was  a j udicious  course  for 
the  Treasury  to  take,  and  for  us  to  cheerfully  yield  to. 

766.  But  do  you  think  that,  as  regards  the  schools, 
the  change  has  been  a good  one  !— I am  not  prepared 
to  say  it  was  a bad  one. 

767.  Are  there  any  cases  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
delay  in  execution  of  works! — 1 believe  there  are  cases 
of  complaint,  but  I believe  that  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  as  numerous  cases  of  complaint  against  our- 
selves if  we  were  responsible. 

7 68.  As  a matter  of  expense,  do  you  think  the  present 
arrangement  effects  a saving! — I have  no  information 
on  the  subject,  but  I think  in  all  probability  the  Board 
of  Works  would  be  able  to  do  business  of  that  sort  more 
economically  than  we  could:  they  are  better  judges  of 
the  proper  persons  to  employ  than  we  are. 

769.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  Board  of  Works  resi- 
dent officers  in  different  parts  of  Ireland! — They  have 
clerks  of  works,  placed  in  different  districts,  just  as  our 
Inspectors  are : it  is  they  who  have  to  look  after  these 
things. 

770.  In  what  year  did  this  transfer  take  place! — 
In  the  year  1857. 

771.  Can  you  furnish  a return  of  the  last  year  in  which 
you  executed  buildings  and  repairs,  showing  the  amount 
spent  in  buildings,  the  cost  of  architect,  clerk  of  works, 
&c.,  classed  under  the  different  heads  of  expenditure! — 
Yes,  I shall  do  so.* 

[Adjourned.J 


Third  Day.— Dublin,  Monday,  March  16, 1868. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.,  1 „ 

D.  B.  Doth:,  Esq,,  } 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


March  16, 
1868. 

Patrick 
Joseph 
Keenan,  esq. 


Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Inspection  under  the  National  Board,  sworn  and  examined. 


772.  The  Chairman Can  you  inform  us  in  what 

manner  the  Head  Office  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
actual  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  country  by  the 
Inspectors! — 'The  Inspectors  furnish  every  week  on  a 
document  called  the  “Journal,”  statements  of  the  work 
performed,  and  the  time  spent  each  day  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  With  this  journal  they  send  up,  on 
forms  prepared  for  the  purpose,  reports  of  the  results 
of  their  week’s  labours. 

773.  Do  those  reports  and  returns  pass  through  you, 
or  do  they  go  straight  to  the  Board  ! — They  go 
straight  to  the  Board.  They  are  addressed  to  the 
Secretaries,  and,  like  all  other  documents  that  reach  the 


office,  are  opened  in  the  department  to  which  their  in- 
dorsement indicates  them.  The  Inspector,  when  send- 
ing up  a report  or  letter,  indorses  on  it  the  word 
“ Inspection,”  and  in  addition,  he  indorses  the  num- 
ber of  his  district.  On  the  arrival  of  the  report  or 
letter  in  the  office,  it  is  referred  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment, and  there  opened  by  a clerk,  whose  business  it  is 
to  register  its  receipt,  and  to  note  certain  particulars 
connected  with  it. 

774.  How  are  those  returns  digested  and  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board ! — The  office  is  so 
organized  that  on  the  receipt  of  a report,  or  of  any 
other  document  from  an  Inspector,  a clerk  has  in  the  first 


* The  answer  to  this  question,  subsequently  supplied  by  Mi-.  Macdonnell,  -will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  2. 
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instance  to  read  the  document,  and  to  select  and  note  the 
points  of  special  importance.  Then  the  document  having 
been  examined  is  sent  to  another  department 

771).  What  is  the  name  of  that  second  department  ? 

The  Registry  Department : in  which  any  previous 

action  taken  in  reference  to  the  school  on  the  points  of 
special  importance  touched  upon  in  the  report,  is  noted 
by  another  clerk ; and  the  document  so  prepared  and 
noted  is  then  sent  on  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  office  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

776.  Does  it  go  to  the  office  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion ou  its  route  to  the  Board  ? — It  goes  to  the  office  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  before  it  can  possibly  reach  the 
Board. 

777.  When  it  goes  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  In- 
spection, what  does  he  do  with  it  1 — The  Chief  of  In- 
spection reads  it,  and  if  it  be  an  ordinary  routine 
matter,  he  notes  the  action  to  be  taken  upon  it.  If  it 
be  a matter  requiring  more  than  ordinary  consideration, 
he  takes  it  in  sub-committee  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner ; and  if  it  be  a matter  of  a very  serious  character, 
he  refers  it  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  Board. 

778.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  sub-committee? 
— The  sub-committee  consists  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, attended  by  any  one  of  the  leading  officers,  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
or  the  Accountant. 

779.  Does  the  Resident  Commissioner  call  in  the 
officer  who  he  thinks  has  most  to  do  with  the  particular 
subject? — The  officer,  whether  Secretary,  Chief  of  In- 
spection, or  Accountant,  who  has  to  do  particularly 
with  the  paper  or  subject,  brings  it  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner. 

780.  Arc  there  any  votes  or  minutes  taken  of  these 
sub-committee  meetings? — Every  document  contains 
on  the  face  of  it  a record  of  the  action  taken ; but  if 
the  decision  be  such  as  finally  to  require  the  formal 
confirmation  of  the  Board,  the  action  is  also  recorded 
in  the  Sub-Committee  Book. 

781.  Is  every  one  of  these  references  noted  formally 
in  the  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, or  are  there  merely  marginal  notes  made  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  the  paper? — The  classification  of 
action  resolves  itself  into  a few  simple  heads,  as  the 
admonition  or  reprimand  of  teachers  ; the  imposition  of 
fines  upon  teachers  ; the  reduction  of  the  classification 
of  teachers  ; the  withdrawal  of  teachers’  salaries,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  Any  one  of  the  cases  I have  last  mentioned 
must  first  be  considered  in  sub-committee.  The  de- 
cision is  primarily  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  afterwards  in  the  Sub-Committee  Book,  which 
in  turn  is  submitted  to  the  Board  for  formal  ratification. 

782.  In  smaller  matters,  such  as  you,  for  instance, 
might  take  in  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  sub- 
committee, would  there  be  any  that  would  be  disposed 
of  merely  by  a note  of  the  Commissioner  on  the  paper? 
— Many  such.  And  there  are,  besides,  ordinary  routine 
things,  as  cases  only  involving  simple  reprimands  of 
teachers,  instructions  to  Inspectors,  suggestions  to 
managers,  and  so  on,  which  are  disposed  of  by  the 
mere  notings  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Resident  Commissioner.  Complex  or 
difficult  cases,  if  in  consimili  cam,  are  disposed  of  in 
sub-committee  ; but  there  may  be  cases,  also  in  consi- 
mili cam,  involving  serious  or  extraordinary  action, 
and  such  oases  are  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the 
Board  itself.  Of  course  all  cases  of  a novel  nature  or 
character  are  committed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board. 

783.  Are  there  any  of  these  sub-committees  at  which 
formal  minutes  arc  taken  ? — Every  order  made  in  sub- 
committee is  recorded  in  the  Sub-committee  Book  ; 
then  from  the  Sub-committee  Book  to  the  minute  book 
of  the  Board  are  only  transferred  the  general  heads  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  sub-committee  for  a whole 
week  or  more  at  a time. 

784.  Are  we  to  understand  that  every  point,  how- 
ever small,  upon  which  the  Resident  Commissioner’s 
opinion  is  taken  in  sub-committee  is  entered  in  the 
sub-committee’s  minutes?— Every  decision  of  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  that  involves  the  withdrawal  or  be- 
stowal of  moneys,  or  any  serious  action,  is  recorded 


in  the  Sub-Committee  Book,  and  is,  at  the  following  March  16, 
meeting  of  the  Board,  submitted  for  the  consideration  1868. 
of  the  Commissioners.  _ Patrick 

78 5.  Of  the  smaller  matters  are  there  any  of  which  Joseph 

no  formal  record  is  made  in  sub-committee  but  merely  Keenan,  esq. 
a note  made  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  on  the 
paper  1 — If  a teacher,  for  instance,  happened  to  be  late 
in  attendance  at  school  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  trans- 
gression is  simply  a case  for  admonition.  There  is 
no  record  of  that  in  the  Sub-Committee  Book,  for  it 
is  not  a matter  for  the  Board.  The  note,  on  the  face 
of  the  document,  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  or  of 
the  Chief  of  Inspection,  is  sufficient  in  such  a case.  But 
if  again,  for  example,  a teacher  were  late  in  attendance 
two  or  three  times  in  succession,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Inspector’s  visits,  his  transgression  would  assume  a 
serious  character,  and  he  would  be  likely  to  be  fined 
in  an  amount  varying  according  to  his  general  reputa- 
tion as  a teacher  and  to  his  classification.  That  mat- 
ter is  recorded  in  the  Sub-Committee  Book,  and  by- 
and-by  submitted  to  the  Board  for  its  fiat. 

786.  With  reference  to  a matter  like  the  casual  late- 
ness of  a teacher  which  is  not  entered  in  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee Book,  is  a copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Board  always  kept  in  the  office  ? — Always.  Even 
in  so  trifling  a matter  the  record  of  the  action  appears 
in  different  forms  First,  it  appears  in  the  report  or 
letter  of  the  Inspector.  Secondly,  it  appears  in  the 
copy,  preserved  in  the  office,  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  manager.  Thirdly,  it  appears  in  the  abstract  of 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  Inspector,  acquainting  him 
with  the  action  taken.  And,  lastly,  it  appears  in  the 
books  of  the  Registry  Office,  as  part  of  the  history  of 
the  school  and  of  the  teacher. 

787.  Then,  in  fact,  as  I understand,  there  are  no 
proceedings  of  such  sub-committee  of  which  some 
formal  record  is  not  kept  in  the  office  1 — The  most 
trifling  matter  that  I could  draw  your  lordship’s  atten- 
tion to  is  that  of  the  late  attendance  of  a teacher  at  his 
school,  and  a record  even  of  such  a matter  appears  .in 
all  the  forms  I have  now  adverted  to. 

788.  Does  the  Chief  of  Inspection  go  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  at  stated  times  1 — No,  my  lord ; the  work 
of  the  Chief  of  Inspection  is  of  a very  varied  and  a very 
extensive  character ; and  it  is  only  according  as  he  has 
his  documents  and  cases  prepared  that  he  requests  the 
Resident  Commissioner  to  take  up  the  consideration  of 
the  matters  requiring  investigation.  The  Resident 
Commissioner,  I may  observe,  is  at  work  every  day 
from  ten  o’clock  till  very  late  in  the  evening. 

789.  Does  the  Chief  of  Inspection  go  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  previous  to  each  meeting  of  the  Board  1 
— The  Chief  of  Inspection  has  business  with  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  daily,  and  on  the  Board  day  fre- 
quently up  to  the  moment  of  the  meeting. 

790.  In  what  manner  do  all  the  various  proceedings 
come  before,  or  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Secreta- 
ries ? — Every  letter  addressed  to  a manager  or  Inspector 
must  be  signed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  in  that 
way  the  Secretaries  have  a knowledge  of,  and  a check 
upon,  the  entire  action  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

791.  Does  the  Chief  of  Inspection  pass  any  of  his 
documents  to  the  Secretary’s  office! — Very  frequently ; 
by  a sub-division  that  has  come  down  traditionally  in 
the  office,  certain  work  goes  to  one  Secretary,  and  cer- 
tain work  to  another.  If  matters  of  finance,  or  matters 
connected  with  the  agricultural  department  turn  up, 
they  are  referred  to  Mr.  Kelly,  who  happens  to  have 
charge  of  these  departments ; if  matters  of  a general 
character  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  the  system 
arise,  they  are  referred  to  Dr.  Newell,  his  colleague  in 
the  Secretaryship. 

792.  Is  that  reference  to  either  of  the  Secretaries  m 

substance  a reference  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
No,  my  lord.  A reference  in  two  classes  of  cases  is 
made  to  the  Secretaries : Firstly,  cases  which  they 
themselves  can  dispose  of,  as  for  instance,  the  leave  of 
absence  of  an  Inspector,  or  any  other  officer,  which 
may  be  granted  by  a Secretary’s  order.  Secondly,  cases 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  consideration 
of  the  Board.  . , , 

793.  As  to  that  question  to  which  you  adverted,  ol 
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March  16,  leave  to  Inspectors,  is  that  reported  by  the  Secretary  to 
1868.  the  Board  ? — The  form  that  is  gone  through  on  occa- 

Patrlck"  sions  of  the  kind  is  this — the  Inspector’s  application  is 

Joseph  brought  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  who  notes  his  opinion 
Keenan,  esq.,  on  it  as  to  whether  it  should  be  granted  or  not,  and 
then  refers  the  paper  with  his  noting  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  countersigns  the  Chief  of 
Inspection’s  noting,  and  thus  leave  is  granted  to  the 
Inspector  without  any  reference  to  the  Board.  No 
further  notice  is  taken  of  the  matter,  but  a copy  of  the 
letter  granting  the  leave  is  retained  in  the  office. 

794.  Do  you  correspond  with  the  Inspectors  as  re- 
presenting the  Board  ? — Never,  as  1 representing  the 
Board,  but  I occasionally  correspond  with  Inspectors  on 
matters  of  a semi-official  character. 

795.  Are  the  communications  from  the  Board  to  the 
Inspectors  made  through  the  Secretaries? — Always 
through  the  Secretaries. 

796.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  from  time  to 
time  what  communications  are  made  directly  from  the 
Board  through  the  Secretaries  to  the  Inspectors  ?—  As 
a matter  of  course,  every  document,  either  coming  from 
the  Inspectors,  or  issuing  through  the  office  to  the  In- 
spectors, reaches  the  Chief  of  Inspection’s  depart- 
ment, and  is  submitted  to  him  either  for  his  consider- 
ation, or  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  or  the  Secretaries. 

797.  What  is  the  average  number  of  letters  that  pass 
weekly  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  Board  ?— About 
600  reports  and  400  letters  come  from  the  staff  of  In- 
spectors weekly,  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

798.  I thought  you  stated  that  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  were  sent  direct  to  the  Board  ? — When  I 
said  in  my  last  answer  that  about  600  reports  and  400 
letters  come  weekly  from  the  Inspectors  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection,  I meant  that  they  reach  the  office, 
addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  go  through  the  different 
departments,  and  then  come  to  me  or  my  colleague.  No 
papers  of  an  ordinary  character  reach  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection without  having  first  passed  through  the  office. 
There  are  however  a few  documents  of  a confidential 
character  from  the  Head  Inspectors  on  the  conduct  of 
tho  District  Inspectors  that  by  an  old  arrangement  are 
directed  specially  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  but  under 
cover  to  the  Secretaries,  that  such  documents  may  not, 
by  passing  through  the  office,  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  clerks. 

799.  Is  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  demi-offi- 
cial letters  sent  by  you  in  the  week  direct  to  the  In- 
spectors ? — I am  sorry  to  say  I have  very  little  time 
for  such  a class  of  correspondence,  and  I therefore  in- 
dulge very  little  in  it. 

800.  Do  you  receive  many  letters  either  of  an  official 
or  of  a demi-official  character  from  the  Inspectors  ? — 
Not  being  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  them,  I receive  very 
few. 

801.  What  amount  of  money  business,  or  responsi- 
bility, or  supervision  of  accounts  has  the  Chief  of  In- 
spection?— All  documents  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  model  schools,  whether  financial  or  ordinary,  come 
to  the  Chief  of  Inspection  to  be  examined  by  him ; all 
documents  from  Inspectors  or  Head  Inspectors,  in  which 
claims  for  locomotive  or  personal  expenses,  or  claims 
for  any  other  expense  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
are  made,  come  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection.  All  claims 
and  recommendations  made  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
for  gratuities  in  reference  to  the  training  of  pupil 
teachers,  or  the  instruction  of  paid  monitors  and  unpaid 
monitors ; all  recommendations  from  Inspectors  in  re- 
ference to  premiums  for  teaching  vocal  music,  drawing, 
Or  the  physical  sciences ; all  recommendations  made  for 
gratuities  to  teachers  for  order  and  cleanliness — and,  in 
fact,  as  a general  rule,  all  documents  arriving  from  the 
Inspectors  in  relation  to  money  matters  come  first  to 
the  Chief  of  Inspection.  When  I say  “first,”  I mean 
that  they  come  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection  after  they 
have  gone  through  the  office  for  formal  registry. 

802.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  money  ? — Nothing. 

803.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  drawing  cheques? 
—Nothing  whatever. 

804.  These  various  items  of  expenses  of  claims  for 


gratuities,  have  you  to  certify  these  before  they  are 
paid  ? — I have  to  certify  every  claim  for  money  made  by 
the  Inspectors  before  it  is  paid — even  before  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee. 

805.  Of  whom  does  the  Finance  Committee  consist? 
— It  consists  of  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner ; attended  by  Mr.  Claridge  tho  Accountant,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  the  Secretary. 

806.  Have  you  a direct  responsibility  to  the  Secre- 
taries or  to  the  Board? — Yes;  I have  a direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  Secretaries,  as  well  as  to  the  Board  ; for  the 
revision  of  action  taken  by  me  on  any  document  or  case 
is  one  of  their  functions.  It  is,  however,  a function  not 
very  frequently  exercised  by  them. 

807.  Then  in  these  matters  in  which  you  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretaries,  does  the  matter  rest  with 
them,  or  is  it  reported  by  them  to  the  Board  ? — When 
I said  that  responsibility  to  the  Secretaries  is  a quality 
of  the  Chief  of  Inspection’s  position,  I should,  perhaps, 
explain  that  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Inspection  are 
so  clearly  and  so  well  defined  as  to  what  business  comes 
before  him,  and  what  he  is  to  do  upon  that  business — 
that  the  fiat  of  the  Secretaries  is  not  an  essential  or  an 
ordinary  thing.  The  Secretaries  come  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  Chief  of  Inspection’s  decisions  simply 
when  signing  the  letters  embodying  such  decisions,  and 
addressed  to  managers,  Inspectors,  or  others. 

808.  Is  there  any  printed  paper  which  gives  an  out- 
line or  statement  of  the  general  duties  of  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  ? — No,  my  lord,  there  is  not. 

809.  Did  you  receive  any  paper  of  instructions  on 
appointment  ? — Before  I received  my  present  appoint- 
ment, now  nine  years  ago,  there  had  been  only  one 
Chief  of  Inspection.  I became  the  second.  I received 
my  instructions  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  M'Creedy, 
who  subsequently  became  Secretary,  and  has  since  died. 
There  was  a minute,  which  was  read  for  me,  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  ; but  a copy 
of  that  minute  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entered 
upon  the  minute  book. 

810.  Had  you  been  a Head  Inspector  before  you  be- 
came Chief  of  Inspection? — Yes. 

811.  Were  you  an  Inspector  before  you  were  a Head 
Inspector  ? — Yes. 

S12.  When  did  you  first  become  a District  Inspec- 
tor ? — I became  District  Inspector  in  March,  1848. 

813.  And  Head  Inspector? — I was  appointed  Head 
Inspector  on  the  27th  of  October,  1854.  In  the  meantime 
I had  acted  as  assistant  to  the  Professors  in  the  training 
department.  I lectured  on  Mathematics  to  the  teachers 
in  training- for  nearly  three  years. 

814.  Were  you  ever  a teacher  or  head  teacher  of  an 
individual  model  school? — I was  head  master  of  the 
Model  School  in  Dublin  for  nearly  three  years  before  I 
became  District  Inspector. 

815.  Have  you  any  direct  power  over  the  Inspec- 
tors ? — No,  my  lord.  To  be  sure,  if  my  ordinary  super- 
vision of  them  and  their  business  may  be  called  power, 
I have  power  over  them ; but  in  the  sense  of  exercising 
power,  such  as  the  Board  or  supreme  authority  exer- 
cises, I have  none. 

816.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  Board,  not  an  indepen- 
dent authority  ? — I am,  as  you  correctly  describe,  only 
an  officer  of  the  Board,  not  an  independent  authority. 

S17.  Then  is  there  any  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Inspectors  to  you  ?—  None  whatever.  The  Inspectors’ 
responsibility  is  directly  to  the  Board,  and  not  to  an 
intermediary. 

818.  Then  when  any  business  connected  with  the 
inspection,  or  any  reports  of  Inspectors  come  before  you 
in  their  passage  from  the  office,  do  you  make  minutes 
of  them  ? — I do,  my  lord. 

819.  Of  what  officer  would  it  be  the  duty  to  see  that 
any  directions  given  to  the  Inspectors  are  carried 
out  ? — If  the  direction  consisted  in  an  instruction  from 
the  office  to  visit  a school  or  discharge  any  other  duty, 
the  clerks  would  watch  the  case,  and  report  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  or  the  Secretaries  if  the  duty  were 
neglected.  That  the  directions  are  attended  to  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  receipt  in  due  time  of  a report  of  the 
case.  But  besides  theolliee  supervision,  there  is  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Head  Inspectoi's,  who  are  six  in  num- 
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her,  and  whose  special  function  it  is  to  see  that  the  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  under  them  discharge  their  duties  in  the 
.manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  in  the  code  of  instruc- 
tions published  for  the  guidance  of  the  Inspectors. 

820.  Supposing  an  Inspector  is  desired  to  visit  a par- 
ticular school,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Head  Inspector  or 
the  clerk  in  the  office  to  make  a note  of  it  and  see  that 
he  does  so? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  who  writes  the 
letter  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  if  the  In- 
spector be  tardy  in  carrying  out  the  instructions,  the 
•clerk  submits  the  matter  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  who, 
if  he  deem  the  Inspector  to  be  remiss,  causes  a reminder 
to  be  addressed  to  him.  If  a reminder  be  necessary 
two  or  three  times,  it  is  looked  on  as  a dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  may  be  drawn  to  it  by  the  Chief  of 
Inspection. 

821.  In  what  way  does  the  clerk  keep  the  particular 
instruction  given  alive  before  him — is  it  by  a document  ? 
— When  an  instruction  is  issued  to  an  Inspector,  it  is 
done  always  upon  some  document.  That  document  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  clerk,  who  writes  the 
letter,  until  the  issue  of  the  business  reaches  him. 

822.  Is  it  ever  the  practice  that  the  clerks  shall  bring, 
either  before  the  Secretaries,  or  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
or  the  Board,  at  stated  times,  matters  that  are  on  hand 
and  that  are  not  already  disposed  of? — Every  week  each 
department  makes  a report  that  describes  exactly  the 
•state  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

823.  Is  that  done  on  any  special  form  ? — Yes. 

824.  Will  you  furnish  one  ? — I shall  do  so.  I have 
not  one  with  me  now. 

825.  Do  the  Inspectors  make  journals  or  diaries,  and 
do  they  come  before  you  as  a matter  of  course? — They 
•do  ; and  every  Tuesday  those  journals  or  diaries  come, 
as  a matter  of  course,  before  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
to  be  noted  by  them  for  the  Board  that  sits  on  that  after- 
noon. 

826.  Do  you  make  any  queries,  or  note  any  points  in 
•these  diaries,  when  they  come  before  you  ? — Frequently. 
I see  whether  the  amount  of  work  discharged  by  the 
Inspectors  during  the  previous  week  is  ample ; whether 
every  day  is  properly  accounted  for ; and  whether  absence 
from  duty  is  supported  by  proper  authority. 

827.  Would  it  be  your  duty  to  make  any  necessary 
observations  on  these?— It  would  be  my  duty  to  suggest 
on  the  document  the  action  to  be  taken. 

828.  Does  the  Chief  of  Inspection  ever  visit  the 
schools  himself? — Yes,  my  lord,  for  a very  brief  period 
in  each  year.  Sometimes  I have  been  able  to  spend  nearly 
two  months  in  inspecting  schools.  Last  year  I spent 
only  a few  weeks  doing  so. 

829.  Do  you  select  the  schools  you  go  to,  or  do  you 
suggest  to  the  Board  a list,  and  do  the  Board  approve  ? 
— The  selection  and  determination  of  the  schools  are  at 
my  own  discretion.  In  watching  the  operation  of  the 
system,  there  are  places  or  schools  that  will  appear  of 
special  interest  for  one  purpose  or  another,  and  to  such 
places  or  schools  I go. 

830.  Do  you  make  any  report  to  the  Board  after 
such  inspections? — If  any  action  be  necessary,  I make 
reports  in  the  form  of  memoranda. 

831.  Is  there  any  record  for  the  Board  as  to  each 
school  you  may  have  visited? — I give  a summary  of 
the  schools  I visit  on  each  occasion. 

832.  Does  the  Board  over  sendthe  Chief  of  Inspection 
•to  visit  a particular  school  on  any  emergency  or  special 
complaint  ? — On  a few  serious  emergencies  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  has  been  sent  to  perform  special  duty. 

833.  Is  that  a thing  that  occurs  annually  ? — No,  in- 
deed, ray  lord,  not  annually.  During  the  nine  years  I 
have  been  Chief  of  Inspection,  I have  been  sent  on  few 
•special  cases  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  I have,  however, 
been  frequently  sent  on  special  duty  to  London,  on  mat- 
ters of  business  connected  with  the  system. 

834.  Were  you  sent  at  the  moment  to  any  school  by 
the  Board  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ? — No,  my  lord, 
The  last  time  I was  sent  on  any  special  duty  to  a 
school  was  three  years  ago.  I was  then  sent  to  Gort, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  on  a special  matter  connected 
with  a school  there.  On  a previous  occasion — as  a 
sample  of  one  of  these  special  duties — I was  sent  to 


deliver  a reprimand  to  the  head  master  of  a model  school,  March  16, 
who  had  acted  improperly.  1868. 

835.  How  many  schools  did  you  inspect  in  the  course  v 7T~ 

of  the  year  1867  ? — Very  few;  I had  very  little  time  in  Joseph 
1867  to  devote  to  that  duty.  Keenan,  esq. 

836.  What  division  of  the  kingdom  lies  under  you  ? 

— There  are  sixty  school  districts  in  Ireland,  and  each 
Chief  of  Inspection  takes  charge  of  thirty.  I take 
charge,  for  instance,  at  present,  of  ten  districts,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Derry;  of  ten,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  are  at  Galway ; and  of  ten,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  are  at  Dublin. 

837.  On  what  principle  have  these  districts  been 
arranged? — Simply  an  arrangement  between  my  col- 
league and  myself. 

838.  Do  you  ever  change  districts  ? — Within  the  last 
few  weeks  we  changed. 

839.  Wholly  or  partially  ? — Partially. 

840.  Was  that  change  made  in  order  that  you  might 
become  acquainted  with  other  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
or  was  it  done  for  any  special  object  ? — It  was  to  have 
a variety  of  experience  ; simply  to  have  a change  of 
persons  to  deal  with.  It  is  a matter  of  no  importance  ; 
for  when  one  Chief  of  Inspection  is  out  of  town,  the 
other  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Ireland. 

841.  Is  there  any  Head  Inspector  who  is  partially 
under  you  and  partially  under  the  other  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tion ? — No.  Each  Head  Inspector,  with  his  group  of 
districts,  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  same  Chief  of 
Inspection. 

842.  You  don’t  split  up  any  Head  Inspector’s  dis- 
trict ? — We  don’t  split  up  any  Head  Inspector’s  district. 

843.  Can  you  give  us  an  outline  as  to  the  relations 
that  exist  between  you  and  the  Head  Inspectors  ? — The 
relations  that  exist  between  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and 
the  Head  Inspectors  are  the  same  as  those  that  exist 
between  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  the  ordinary 
Inspectors ; that  is,  all  the  work  performed  by  the 
Head  Inspectors,  like  all  the  work  performed  by  the 
District  Inspectors,  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection.  The  Head  Inspectors’  duties  are 
to  visit  schools,  to  watch  the  general  character  of  the 
inspection  by  the  District  Inspectors,  to  preside  at  the 
examinations  of  teachers,  to  conduct  inquiries,  and  to 
superintend  the  model  schools.  Their  reports,  in  every 
instance  and  on  all  subjects,  are  submitted  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection. 

844.  Are  there  any  schools  the  inspection  of  which 
is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Head  Inspector? — No, 
my  lord ; the  Head  Inspector  has  no  exclusive  inspection 
of  any  school.  His  chief  function  is  to  inspect  schools 
with  the  view  of  seeing  that  the  District  Inspectors  are 
efficiently  discharging  their  duty. 

845.  His  reports  go  to  the  Board  direct,  and  not  to 
the  Chief  of  Inspection  ? — The  Head  Inspector’s  reports 
come  to  the  office  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  pass 
through  the  departments  of  the  office  for  the  ordinary 
routine  noting,  and  come  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection  for 
final  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reports  of  the  District 
Inspectors. 

846.  What  amount  of  personal  communication  have 
you  with  the  Head  Inspectors  in  the  course  of  the 
year? — Not  more  than  with  the  District  Inspectors 
unless  they  reside,  in  Dublin.  There  are  two  residing 
in  Dublin,  who  at  leisure  hours  call  at  the  office  and 
have  personal  communication  with  the  Ghiefs  of  In- 
spection, and  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the 
Secretaries. 

847.  Might  a twelvemonth  elapse  without  your 
seeing  a Head  Inspector? — No,  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a week  elapses  without  our  seeing  either  of  the 
Head  Inspectors  who  reside  in  Dublin.  As  to  the 
others,  years  might  elapse  without  our  seeing  them  if 
they  did  not  come  up  at  vacation  time,  or  on  official 
business  to  Dublin  ; or  again,  if  we  did  not  happen,  in 
our  tours  through  the  country,  to  come  across  them. 

848.  Do  you  ever  visit  the  Head  Inspectors  at  their 
head  quarters? — Very  rarely.  The  Head  Inspectors 
are  seldom  at  their  head  quarters.  Each  has  one-sixth 
of  the  area  of  the  country  to  travel  over — and  as  a 
general  rule  is,  I should  say,  at  least  half  the  year 
absent  from  his  head  quarters. 

F 
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March  16,  849.  Do  tlie  Head  Inspectors  send  weekly  to  the 

1868.  Head  Office  an  account,  stating  where  all  communications 
— ~ are  to  be  addressed  to  them? —They  do.  They  send  a 

Joseph  journal  setting  forth  ' the  particular  class  of  work  per- 

Keenan,  esq.  formed  during  the  previous  week,  the  schools  inspected, 
the  number  of  miles  travelled,  and  an  account  ot.  tlieir 
travelling  expenses ; and  then  in  another  part  of  the 
document  they  intimate  to  the  office  the  nature  of  the 
employment  they  anticipate  for  the  following' week, 
and  state  what  their  address  each  day  will  be. 

850.  For  any  alteration  in  the  classification  of  the 
schoolmaster,  either  promotion,  or  depression  by  the 
rule,  the  Head  Inspector’s  concurrence  is  required  in 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  ?— In  the  case  of  the  pro- 
motion, the  Head  Inspector’s  concurrence  is  essential ; 
in  the  case,  however,  of  depression,  which  may  result 
from  an  examination  of  the  school  by  the  District  In- 
spector, the  Head  Inspector’s  concurrence  or  knowledge 
is  unnecessary. 

851.  When  a master  is  depressed  in  scale,  does  the 
Inspector  report  that  to  the  Head  Inspector,  or  merely 
to  the  office  ?— Merely  to  the  office.  . But  in  the  course 
of  the  Head  Inspector’s  annual  visitation  to  each  dis- 
trict, it  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Inspector  to  show 
the  Head  Inspector  the  District  Boole  which  con- 
tains a record  of  the  action  taken  on  every  teacher, 
monitor,  and  Other  person  employed  in  the  district 
during  the  year— so  that  in  that  way  the  Head  Inspec- 
tor comes  to  a knowledge  of  everything  transacted 
by  the  District  Inspector,  and  ol  every  fine,  penalty,  or 
admonition  ordered  in  reference  to  the  teachers. 

852.  May  not  that  be  many  months  after  it  is  done  ? 
— Very  frequently  it  is  so. 

853.  Then  is  not  the  District  Inspector  to  send  an 
immediate  communication  ? — No,  my  lord. 

854.  What  means  had  the  Head  Inspector  of  knowing 
in  the  intervals  of  his  inspection,  what  changes  any 
Inspector  may  have  made  in  the  classification  of  masters? 
— The  promotion,  as  I observed  before,  cannot  take 
place  without  his  knowledge,  for  he  is  a party  to  such 
promotion ; but  the  depression,  or  the  fining,  or  the 
admonition  of  a teacher,  may  take  place  without  his 
knowledge  until  the  time  he  makes  his  annual  visita- 
tion. 

855.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  in  matters  so  impor- 
tant to  the  individual  teacher,  that  an  immediate  report 
should  be  made  of  it  to  the  Head  Inspector  at  regular 
intervals,  monthly  or  quarterly  ? — The  duties  of  the 
Head  Inspector  are  of  a very  onerous  character,  and  if 
every  action  taken  upon  a school  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Inspector,  there  would  be  such  a multi- 
plication of  documents  pouring  in  upon  him  from  day 
to  day,  that  an  ordinary  man  could  hardly  overtake 
them  all.  If  a mistake  happens  to  be  made  by  the 
District  Inspector,  the  Head  Inspector  is  at  liberty  to 
rectify  it  on  the  occasion  of  liis  first  visit  to  the  district, 
When  he  learns,  through  the  entries  in  the  District 
Book,  that  the  depression  or  fining  of  a teacher  has 
taken  place,  he  is  bound  to  discuss  the  matter  over  with 
the  Inspector,  and  in  case  he  entertains  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  occurrence  of  any  irregularity  or  injustice, 
he  is  further  bound  to  inspect  the  school  of  the  degraded 
teacher,  and  report  to  the  Board  his  own  particular 
view  of  the  case.  But  as  you,  my  lord,  observe,  that 
knowledge  may  not  reach,  him  until  he  makes  his 
annual  visitation,  which  may  happen  some  time  after 
the  depression  or  fine  had  been  ordered. 

856.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  the  Inspector 
should  be  required  to  report  with  little  delay  any  depres- 
sion of  a teacher  to  his  Head  Inspector? — No,  I think 
not.  We  happily  have  not  frequently  to  resort  to  that 
class  of  punishment;  and  the  Head  Inspector  is  prac- 
tically au  courant  with  everything  that  goes  on  in  his 
circuit.  That  addition  to  the  Head  Inspector’s  rela- 
tions with  the  District  Inspector  I consider  unneces- 
sary. 

857.  Why  is  the  Head  Inspector’s  concurrence  re- 
quired for  promotions  only  ? — It  is  also  required  some- 
times in  depressions,  but  only  when  the  Head  Inspector 
is  a party  to  the  depression,  as  in  the  case  of  an  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  or  in  the  case  of  a conjoint  visitation  of  a 
school  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  But  a. 


promotion  is  a matter  that  is  brought  about  at.  an  ex- 
amination, and  it  is  essential  to  the  machinery  of' the 
examination  that  there  shall  bo  present  the  District  and 
Head  Inspectors ; and  hence1  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  Head  Inspector  is  a necessary 
corollary  to  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  promo- 
tion. 

858.  To  what  extent  do  yon  review  the1  judgment 
passed  by1  the  Head  Inspector  upon  a school  ? — If  a 
report  be  of  an  entirely  satisfactory'  character  as  to  the 
details1  connected  with  a school,  it  is  accepted  without 
further  inquiry  at  the  office.  If,  however,  the  Head 
Inspector  make  a representation  that  suggests  unfavour- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  office,  it  is  my  business 
to  read  the' report,  and  see  tliat'the  recommendations  it 
contains  are  logical  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  school,  with  the  proficiency  tables  set  forth 
as  the  results  of  the  examination;  and  with  the  general 
statements  affecting  the  character  of  the  teacher.  Only 
to  that  extent  is  there  an  opportunity  on  my  part  of 
exercising  a review  of  the  Head  Inspector’s  judgment. 

859.  Does  any  formal  appeal  lie  from  the  teacher 
against  the  decision  of  the  Inspector? — Yes,  and  very 
rarely  is  there  any  serious  action  taken  in  the  case 
of  a teacher  that  there  is  not  an  appeal  which  is 
brought  about  in  this  manner.  The  manager  of  the 
school  remonstrates  with  the  Board.  The  lemon- 
strance  occasions  a reconsideration  of  the  case  at  the 
office,  and  if  it  be  seen  that  there  was  any  possible 
gap  in  the  procedure,  or  any  new  matter  to  warrant 
reinvestigation,  the  case  is  referred  back  to  the  Inspector 
for  further  examination,  or  if  it  be  of  a serious  character 
it  is  at  once  committed  to  the  Head  Inspector  to  insti- 
tute inquiry. 

860.  Are  these  reconsiderations  and  reports  by  the 
Head  Inspector  carried  on  on  paper,  or  is  the  Head 
Inspector  often  sent  on  such  occasions  to  visit  the 
schools  himself? — They  happen  each  way. 

861.  In  these  cases  of  appeal  is  a visit  to  the 
school  a uniform  part  of  his  duty  ? — There  might  be  a 
question  of  appeal  in  which  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
go  to  the  school.  If,  for  instance,  the  appeal  happened 
to  refer  to  alleged  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
give  instruction  to  a paid  monitor,  the  details  are  all 
contained  in  the  papers  of  the  case,  and  the  matter 
might  be  referred  to  the  Head  Inspector,  simply  to  con- 
sider the  facts,  and  give  bis  opinion.  In  such  a case, 
of  course,  a visit  to  the  school  is  unnecessary.  But 
wherever  a visit  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  Head  Inspector’s  duty  is  to  go  to  the  school. 

862.  Does  he  go  of  his  own  motion  or  by  order  of  the 
Board  ? — Sometimes  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  that 
an  inspection  shall  take  place  the  Head  Inspector  is  so 
instructed.  But  even  in  ordinary  cases,  when  specific 
directions  to  go  to  the  school  are  not  contained  in  his 
instructions,  the  Head  Inspector,  as  a matter  of  course, 
visits  the  school;  for  he  naturally  takes  most  interest  in 
such  schools,  as  they  are  those  where  the  conduct  of  an 
Inspector  is  under  criticism  on  the  part  of  manager  and 
teacher. 

863.  What  are  the  three  reports  made  in  each  year 
respecting  a school  ? — The  secondary  No.  1,  once  ; the 
secondary  No.  2,  twice.  The  primary  occurs  only  once 
every  four  years. 

864.  Are  there  any  other  documents  that  come  before 
you  except  those  you  have  just  named,  which  may 
enable  you  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  of  Inspectors  on  each  of  their  schools? 

• — Only  such  reports  as  may  emanate  from  the  Head  In- 
spector after  inspecting  tlie  schools,  or  documents  from 
the  managers  accompanying  their  remonstrances. 

865.  As  regards  the  promotion  of  a teacher  from 
class  to  class,  is  the  concurrence  of  the  Head  Inspector 
as  well  as  of  the  Inspector  required  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

866.  What  period  of  service  is  required  for  promotion 
from  the  third  to  thesecond  class? — A teacher  is  ineligible 
for  promotion  from  a lower  to  a higher  class  for  two  years. 

867.  Do  you  consider  the  existing  number  of  grades 
of  each  class  to  be  necessary? — I think  they  are 
necessary  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  system  of 
payment. 

868.  Are  the  examinations  of  teachers  ou  promotion 
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from  one  class  to  another  conducted  by  marks? — They 
are,  my  lord. 

869.  What  number  of  marks  constitutes  the  superio- 
rity of  one  grade  over  another  ? — In  the  written  ex- 
amination of  male  teachers  for  the  first  and  second 
classes  the  total  marks  are  700,  and  for  the  third  class 
500.  Again,  in  the  oral  examination  which  follows  the 
written,  the  total  marks  for  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  800,  and  for  the  third  class  600.  For  the  female 
teachers,  in  the  written  examination,  the  total  marks 
are,  first,  second,  and  third  classes  alike,  500  : in  the 
oral  examination  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  540  ; 
and  for  the  third  class  500. 

870.  Are  these  the  highest  marks? — These  are  the 
maximum  marks  attainable.  In  the  case  of  the  written 
examination  for  males  in  the  first  and  second  classes  the 
maximum  numberof  attainable  marks  is  made  up  thus : — 

60  marks  are  allowed  for  penmanship  ; 

60  „ for  spelling,  exercises,  and  dictation ; 

20  „ for  the  composition  of  the  exercises ; 

60  „ for  grammar ; 

50  „ for  geography ; 

50  „ for  lesson  books  ; 

20  „ for  money  matters  (political  economy); 

40  „ for  book-keeping ; 

80  j,  f°r  arithmetic ; 

60  „ for  geometry  and  mensuration  ; 

60  „ for  algebra ; 

60  for  natural  philosophy ; 

40  ,’  for  lessons  in  reasoning ; 

40  „ for  history. 

Total,  700 

The  subjects  in  which  the  third  class  are  not  examined 
are  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  lessons  in  reasoning, 
and  history. 

871.  Is  the  question  whether  a teacher  is  to  be  put 
in  the  first  or  second  gradation  of  the  third  class  settled 
purely  by  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  he  gets  ? — 
Not  purely.  It  is  settled  upon  a mixed  consideration 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  lie  attains  in  the  ex- 
amination, and  of  his  efficiency  in  the  school  as  a school- 
master. 

872.  As  regards  the  test  of  his  efficiency  afforded  by 
marks,  is  it  simply  a consideration  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  he  gets,  or  do  you  require  him  to  get 
a certain  number  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  you  have 
read  out  ?— We  require  that  in  all  essential  subjects  a 
satisfactory  proficiency  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  teacher. 
The  essential  subjects  are  penmanship,  spelling,  composi- 
tion, grammar,  geography,  lesson  books,  and  arithmetic. 
No  other  subject  is  regarded  as  essential  in  the 'written 
examination. 

873.  Is  there  any  fixed  standardas  regards  that  part 
of  the  examination  which  would  regulate  whether  the 
teacher  isput  into  the  first,  or  second,  or  into  third  class  ? 
—There  is,  my  lord.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a report 
on  the  part  of  the  District  Inspector  to  the  Head  Inspec- 
tor, that  between  all  these  grades  he  can  tell  to  what 
exact  degree  as  a schoolmaster  the  candidate  is  efficient. 
And  the  second  consideration  regards  the  total  sum  of 
the  candidate’s  marks  on  the  paper  of  questions — -first 
class,  second  class,  or  third  class — undertaken  by  him 
in  the  examination.  If  the  candidate,  for  example,  be 
in  the  third  class,  and  an  aspirant  for  the  second  class, 
and  if  the  District  Inspector’s  opinion  of  his  school- 
mastership  be  Very  favourable,  and  the  sum  of  his 
marks  on  the  second  class  paper  of  questions  be  satis- 
factory-— say  sixty  per  cent. — anything  under  fifty  per 
cent,  would  be  deemed  unsatisfactory — he  would  be 
recommended  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  for 
promotion,  and  the  Board  would  sanction  it, 

874.  Is  the  second  class  examined  in' all  the  books  or 
branches  that  the  third  class  is  examined  in  ?— In  all. 

875.  In  what  additional  subjects  or  branches  is  the 
second  class  examined  ? — In  algebra,  natural  philosophy, 
logic,  and  history. 

S76.  Is  the  first  class  examined  in  all  the  subjects  in' 
which  the  second  Mass  is  examined  ? — Yes. 

877.  In  what  additional -subjects  ? — In  no  additional 
subjects,  but  in  higher  branchesof  each  particular  subject-. 


878.  Has  the  first  class  to  answer  certain  papers 
which  are  not  given  to  the  second  class.? — Yes, sets  of 
papers  are  drawn  up  by  the  Head  Inspectors  a month 
or  so  preceding  the  annual  examination,  and  graduated 
in  difficulty  for  each  class,  and  these  papers  so  prepared 
by  the  six  Head  Inspectors  are  submitted  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection,  who  make  arrangements  at  the  office  for 
the  confidential  printing  of  them. 

879.  Do  you  ever  allow  a third  class  master  >to  offer 
himself  for  first  class  examination  without  passing 
through  second  class ?-^-Cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred. 
It  is  a practice  that  is  not  at  all  desirable,  but  a few 
such  Cases  have  occurred. 

880.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  practice  with  [the 
rule  that  each  master  shall  be  required  to  serve  two 
years  ?— Such  cases  as  have  occurred  were  exceptional, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  rule — cases  where  some  -very 
remarkable  merit  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  indivi- 
duals. Whilst  I know  that  a few  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred,  I could  hardly  now  particularly  specify  one. 

881.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  occur  now?— I 
should  say  not.  As  for  myself  personally  whose  duty 
it  is  to  revise  such  a list  as  I have  now  before  me — 
a list  of  teachers  with  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
each  candidate  duly  set  forth— I should  hardly  be  a party 
to  the  sanctioning  of  any  such  proceeding.  It  would 
be  a matter  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  Board. 

882.  Docs  the  rule  to  which  you  refer  prevent  a 
teacher  who  comes  to  the  training  school  in  Dublin 
from  being  at  once  classed  in  the  highest  class  ? — N,o, 
my  lord.  An  exception  has  always  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  'evaining  department,  which  enables  the  professors 
to  confer  the  highest  division  of  the  first  class  upon  a 
person  who  had  entered  the  training  department  without 
any  class  at  all.  Of  course  such  cases  are -exceedingly 
rare  ; but  the  power  has  been  always  exercised  by  the 
training  department  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

883.  Supposing  an  untrained  man  obtains  a situa- 
tion as  schoolmaster,  and  is  favourably  reported  on  by 
the  Inspector  on  the  Inspector’s  first  visit  to  the  school, 
is  that  untrained  man  obliged  to-remain  two  years  in 
the  third  class  ?— He  is,  as  a general  rule. 

884  . An  untrained  man  would  not  be  at  .once  placed 
in  second  class  upon  the  report  of  the  Inspector  ? — An 
untrained  man,  or  even  a trained  man,  could  not  upon 
the  mere  report  of  the  District  Inspector  be  promoted 
at  all.  Promotions  in  the  case  of  the  trained,  as  well 
as  the  untrained,  can  only  occur  after: the  examination 
by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  of  the  individual 
teacher  in  those  subjects  I have  already  read  to  your 
lordship.  But  neither  Head  Inspector  nor  District  In- 
spector, nor  both  conjointly,  have  the  power  of  promot- 
ing a man  who  is  in  the  third  class  into  the  second 
class  until  after  the  prescribed  probation  of  two  years. 

885.  Bev;  Dr.  Wilson.— You  have  said,  in  reference 
to  the  reports  which  come  up  from  the  Inspectors,  that 
the  clerks  open,  them  and  note  the  particular  parts 
what  are  the  particulars  to  which  you  refer  ? — I can 
best  answer  that  question  by  an  illustration.  In  case 
the  special  feature  of  the  inspector’s  report  indicated 
that,  for  instance,  the  accounts  of  a school  had  been  inac- 
curately kept,  the  clerk  would  look  up  the  records  of 
the  book  in  the  registry  department,  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  school  and  the  teacher,  and  if  he  saw  that 
on  any  other  occasion  the  teacher  had  been  reported 
for  the  same  offence,  he  would  note  across  the  back  of 
the  report,  in  as  brief  a form  as  possible,  the  general 
nature  of  the  previous  admonition-  or  report.  Besides, 
if  he  deemed  it  desirable  or  advisable  that  full  informa- 
tion about  the  character  of  the- teacher  should  be  placed 
before  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  he  would  also  note  as  to 
whether,  on  former  occasions,  premiums  or  gratuities 
had  been  awarded  to  theiteacher,  showing  the  good  side 

of  the  mail’s  character  as  well  as  the  bad. 

886.  Wkeu  reference  is  made  to  each  Chief  of  In- 
spection and  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  as  forming  a 
Sub-committee,  does  each  Chief  of:  Inspection  in  his  own 
department  form- part  of  that  Sub-committee  ?— I have, 
never  regarded  the  Chief  of  Inspection  as  composing 
part  of  the  Sub-committee.  I have  always- considered 
myself  as  attendant  upon  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  -Resident 
Commissioner,  who  is  the  Sub-committee.  That  is  the 
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•way  in  which  I have  understood  my  appearance  at 
Sub-committee. 

887.  You  have  referred  to  some  correspondence 
which  you  may  have  had,  of  a semi-official  character, 
with  Inspectors,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  correspond- 
ence ? — An  Inspector  might  write  to  me  on  some  casual 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Head  Inspector,  who 
might  be  on  leave  of  absence,  might  possibly  return, 
and  so  on. 

888.  Nothing  essential  to  the  working  of  the  system  ? 
— In  no  respect.  If  it  were  an  essential  thing,  as  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  system,  I should  not 
receive  any  communication  from  him  personally.  But 
even  of  the  casual  class  of  correspondence  I can  indulge 
in  very  little. 

889.  You  said  each  Chief  of  Inspection  might  regard 
himself  as  having  to  some  extent  a responsibility  to 
the  Secretary,  as  well  as  to  the  Board—  what  are  the 
matters  in  which  you  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  ? 
— Every  action  determined  by  me  upon  a document  has 
to  pass,  in  the  usual  course  of  the  office,  through  the  bands 
of  a Secretary,  and  that,  I apprehend,  is  in  itself  a sub- 
mission by  the  Chief  of  Inspection  to  the  Secretaries. 

890.  Is  the  action  to  which  j'ou  have  referred,  as 
suggested  by  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  that  usually 
adopted  by  the  Board  ? — In  999  cases  out  of  every  1000. 

891.  It  is  usually  adopted  by  the  Board  ? — Yes ; such 
action  is  always  taken  upon  precedent.  For  almost 
every  case  that  now  turns  up  we  have  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  precedents. 

892.  In  the  case  of  the  depression  of  a teacher,  and 
when  the  Head  Inspector  may  investigate  the  case, 
without  visiting  the  school,  does  he  take  into  his  confi- 
dence and  consult  in  any  way  the  District  Inspector  ? 
— Invariably ; it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a great  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Head  Inspector  to 
cause  any  serious  action  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  a 
school  or  teacher  without  communication  with  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector. 

893.  In  these,  as  in  other  cases,  do  you  find  that  the 
relations  between  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  are 
amicable  ? — During  the  time  I had  been  Head  Inspector, 
and  since  I became  Chief  of  Inspection,  I have  known 
of  very  few  personal  differences  between  them. 

894.  Does  the  depression  of  the  teachers  to  which 
you  refer  invariably  involve  diminution  of  salary  ? — 
Depression  of  class,  as  a matter  of  course,  involves  di- 
minution of  salary. 

895.  May  there  be  a case  of  a teacher  who  will  re- 
ceive a different  class  of  salary  from  what  he  is  entitled 
to  ? — Is  it  pending  a re-investigation  of  the  case  ? 

896.  Yes  ? — Such  might  happen.  In  case  the  final 
decision  were  in  his  favour  he  would  be  recouped  the  loss. 

897.  If  not  in  his  favour  the  man  remains  as  origi- 
nally determined  ? — He  loses  the  grade  and  salary. 

898.  No  irregularity  can  occur  in  consequence  of 
this  ? — None  whatever. 

899.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  the  matters  presented  to  the 
Sub-committee  afterwards  presented  to  the  Board  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose  ? — Every  matter  decided  in 
Sub-committee  comes  formally  before  the  Board  at  the 
meeting  that  succeeds  the  action  taken  in  Sub-com- 
mittee. 

900.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  depression  of  a teacher 
the  act  of  the  Inspector,  or  is  it  the  act  of  the  Board  on 
the  Inspector’s  leport? — It  is  entirely  the  act  of  the 
Board  on  the  Inspector’s  report.  The  document  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  is  an  illustration 
of  my  answer.  Upon  that  document  there  is  the  joint 
recommendation  of  a Head  and  a District  Inspector  for 
the  dismissal  of  a teacher.  I perceive  that  I,  as  Chief 
of  Inspection,  considered  that  case ; that  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee acted  upon  my  opinion;  and  that  the  Board 
finally  approved  of  it. 

901.  Master  Brooks. — Does  every  report  come  before 
the  Chief  of  Inspection,  or  only  those  that  the  clerks 
note  ? — Every  report  that  arrives  in  the  office  is  re- 
ferred, as  a matter  of  course,  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

902.  And  is  read  ? — And  is  read  in  the  sense  in 
which  one  can  read  thousands  of  documents  constantly 
flowing  in.  At  all  events  no  irregularity  or  any  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  a school  can  be  reported  by  an 


Inspector  without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chief 
of  Inspection. 

903.  I think  you  said  that  of  the  history  of  every 
school  you  have  a register  ? — We  have. 

904.  That  is,  you  have  a distinct  history  of  every- 
one of  the  6,000  and  more  schools  in  connexion  with  the- 
Board? — Yes.  We  have  an  account,  as  it  were,  open, 
for  every  school. 

905.  In  a sort  of  ledger  ? — Yes ; in  fact,  from  the 
time  the  original  application  was  made  for  a public- 
grant  for  the  school  we  have  preserved  a complete  his- 
tory. There  is  a record  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  school ; of  all  the  teachers  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  employed  in  it;  and  of  all  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  in  reference  to  those  teachers,  or  in 
reference  to  the  management. 

906.  Speaking  of  the  depression  of  a teacher,  is  that 
merely  withholding  so  much  of  his  salary,  or  is  he 
actually  degraded  to  a lower  class  ? — He  is  degraded  in 
his  status,  and  he  incurs  a loss  of  salary  besides. 

907.  Those  always  go  together? — Both  happen  toge- 
ther. It  is,  however,  possible  for  the  promotion  of  a 
teacher  from  a lower  to  a higher  class  to  occur  where 
the  promotion  is  simply  a matter  of  honour,  but  that  is 
a case  that  happens  only  when  there  is  not  the  neces- 
sary average  attendance  at  the  school  to  warrant  an 
award  of  tbe  corresponding  increase  of  salary. 

908.  Then  in  the  case  of  a teacher  who  lias  attained 
to  a first  class,  and  then  loses  a portion  of  his  salary 
by  reason  of  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  school 
falling  off,  there  is  no  degradation  of  rank  there  ? — 
There  is  no  degradation  of  rank  in  that  case  ; he  con- 
tinues to  be  a first-class  teacher;  but  he  is  paid  only 
according  to  the  attendance. 

909.  Does  it  come  under  your  notice  the  mode  of 
promoting  pupils  from  class  to  class? — No  such  know- 
ledge comes  to  me  except  so  far  as  I am  able  personally 
to  inspect  schools. 

910.  Is  it  the  schoolmaster  who  promotes  them  ? — 
The  schoolmaster  promotes.  It  is  done  wholly  inde- 
pendently of  the  Inspector,  but  the  Inspector’s  parti- 
cular duty  is  to  see  that  those  promotions  are  properly 
made. 

911.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I should  like  to  ask  yon 
about  the  gradation  of  officers  at  the  Board.  You 
have  a Resident  Commissioner,  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  Head  Inspectors,  District  Inspectors.  Is 
that  the  gradation  of  rank? — I could  hardly  say  that 
is  the  exact  gradation  of  rank.  I would  say  : the  Board 
— -Mr.  Macdonnell  being  its  resident  member,  the  Se- 
cretaries, the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  Accountant,  and 
tbe  Clerks  according  to  their  respective  classes,  consti- 
tute the  gradation  as  it  exists  in  the  Central  Office.  But 
in  reference  to  the  staff  exterior  to  the  office  I pursue 
another  classification  : — the  Board,  the  Secretaries,  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  Head  Inspectors,  the  District 
Inspectors,  the  Organizers,  and  the  Teachers.  So  that 
the  Board,  and  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection relate  as  to  status,  first  to  the  central  admb 
nistration,  and  secondly  to  the  officers  who  are  exterior 
to  the  office. 

912.  Is  the  Head  Inspector  superior  to  the  District 
Inspector? — Yes ; he  is  his  immediate  superior. 

913.  Is  he  responsible  for  the  ten  districts? — He  is 
responsible  for  the  efficient  inspection,  on  the  part  of 
the  District  Inspectors  under  him,  of  those  districts. 

914.  You  do  not  always  make  him  the  depository  of 
all  the  action  taken  as  to  the  ten  districts  ? — In  a dis- 
tributive sense  he  is  so ; for  each  district  has  its  District 
Book — its  historical  register,  containing  a record  of  all 
the  action  taken  in  the  district,  and  each  such  book  in 
the  ten  districts  is  under  tbe  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Head  Inspector. 

915.  In  the  English  system,  when  we  had  an  In- 
spector and  Assistant  Inspector,  the  Head  Inspector 
of  the  district  used  to  receive  all  the  communications 
from  the  office  relating  to  that  district,  and  distribute 
them  to  the  Assistant  Inspectors.  Is  that  plan  not  fol- 
lowed here  ? — No  such  arrangement  ever  existed  here. 

916.  The  District  Inspectors  receive  their  instruc- 
tions directly  from  the  office  ? — Yes  ; unless  in  matters 
where  the  joint  action  of  the  Head  and  District  Inspec- 
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tors  is  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  de- 
tails preliminary  to  an  examination  of  teachers.  In 
such  a case,  the  business  being  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Head  Inspector,  he  communicates 
directly  with  the  District  Inspector. 

917.  In  respect  to  the  grades  of  teachers,  you  said 
to  the  Chairman  you  thought  the  present  sub-division 
beneficial  ? — I said  it  is  beneficial  so  long  as  our  pre- 
sent system  of  salaries  remains  in  force. 

918.  There  is  a rule  at  page  56,  No.  14 — “No 
teachers  shall  be  raised  to  any  division,  first  class, 
unless  they  shall  have  been  trained  at  the  normal 
school  of  the  Commissioners.”  That  is  in  the  Report  of 
1865,  page  56,  “ Rules  and  Regulations,  Part  IV.,  sec- 
tion 3.”  Is  that  rule  in  force  ? — That  rule  was,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1866,  rescinded  by  the  Board.  A 
teacher,  wherever  educated  or  trained,  or  even  if  not 
trained  at  all,  if  he  possess  the  necessary  qualifications, 
is  now  eligible  for  the  first  class. 

919.  When  a teacher  is  depressed,  is  that  circum- 
stance noted  in  the  book  which  is  kept  in  the  school  ? 
— It  is  not  noted  in  such  a way  as  to  expose  the  teacher 
to  the  animadversion  or  aspersion  of  his  neighbours. 
But  anyone  acquainted  with  the  official  details  of  a 
National  school  can  ascertain  the  fact.  The  teacher  is 
bound  to  record  in  his  “ Report  Book”  the  whole  of  his 
receipts,  as  to  salary  from  the  Board,  and  school-fees 
from  the  children.  If,  therefore,  it  be  observed  that  in 
one  quarter  he  received  at  the  rate,  for  instance,  of  £24 
a year,  and  in  the  following  quarter,  without  any  falling 
oft' occurring  in  the  attendance,  at  the  rate  of  only  .£20 
a-year,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  in  the  meantime,  he 
was  depressed.  But  there  is  no  actual  record  in  terras 
that  the  teacher  had  been  depressed. 

920.  You  stated  that  printed  questions  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  are  reviewed  by  the  Chief  of  In- 
spection ? — Yes. 

921.  Are  the  questions  the  same  all  over  the  country  ? 
— Yes.  The  written  part  of  the  examination  of  the  male 
teachers  is  held  on  the  same  days  all  over  Ireland ; and 
even  the  same  hour  all  over  the  country  is  appointed 
for  each  subject  of  examination.  For  instance,  it  is 
arranged  that  the  examination  shall  begin  on  a certain 
day ; that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  teachers 
shall  assemble ; that  the  first  subject  taken  up,  for 
example,  shall  be  grammar ; that  at  twelve  o'clock 
geography  shall  be  taken  up ; at  two  o’clock,  arith- 
metic ; and  so  on. 

922.  How  long  does  that  examination  last? — Two 
days  for  the  written  part,  and,  at  a subsequent  and 
varying  period  of  the  year,  two  days  also  for  the  oral 
examination.  One  day  is  sometimes  enough  for  the  oral. 

923.  Are  those  papers  sent  up  to  the  central  office? 
— The  answers  are,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  perused 
and  noted  by  the  District  Inspector.  The  value  of  each 
answer  is  then  set  forth  on  a document  called  the 
Examination  Docket.  When  the  revision  is  completed, 
the  papers  and  the  Inspector’s  memoranda  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Education  Office.  Then,  if  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  have  leisure  for  the  purpose,  which  indeed  he 
rarely  has,  he  revises  the  teachers’  answers,  and  reviews 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Inspector’s  judgment.  The 
next  stage  in  the  procedure  provides  that  all  the  papers 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Head  Inspector,  whose  positive 
duty  it  is  to  revise  and  consider  them  before  the  oral 
examination  takes  place. 

924.  To  what  subjects  does  the  oral  examination 
extend? — It  includes  all  the  subjects  I read  out  for  the 
written  examination,  with  such  additional  subjects  as  are 
peculiarly  and  necessarily  oral,  as,  for  instance,  reading, 
and  the  method  of  teaching. 

925.  Are  the  teachers  generally  satisfied  with  the 
fairness  of  those  examinations,  or  do  you  get  frequent 
reclamations  against  them? — Very  rarely  has  a recla- 
mation against  the  decisions  or  examinations  been  made. 
A few  cases  only  have  occurred. 

926.  You  said  those  examinations  are  all  conducted 
on  the  same  day  ? — The  written  part  of  the  examination 
of  the  male  teachers. 

927.  More  than  twice  a year? — In  the  case  of  the 
male  teachers,  the  written  part  at  one  and  a fixed 
period  •,  the  oral  part  at  another  and  a varying  period. 


The  examination  of  the  female  teachers  takes  place,  in  March  J6, 
the  several  districts,  at  different  periods  of  the  year ; 1868. 

the  oral,  however,  immediately  following  the  written  patrick~ 
part  of  the  examination.  Different  sets  of  printed  Joseph 
questions  are  used  for  the  written  examination  of  the  Keenan,  esq 
female  teachers  of  conterminous  districts. 

928.  To  what  centres  are  they  brought  for  examina- 
tion ? — -To  the  head-quarters  of  each  district.  There 
are  sixty  districts. 

929.  Do  you  pay  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  to 
come  to  the  examinations? — We  do. 

930.  Do  you  give  them  any  daily  allowance  while 
attending  1 —We  give  them  2s.  a day  for  personal  allow- 
ance. £1,600  a year  is  the  item  of  the  estimate  for  de- 
fraying the  travelling  and  personal  expenses  of  teachers 
and  monitors  for  attending  at  those  examinations. 

931.  Are  all  those  who  have  stopped  long  enough 
in  a school  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  obliged 
to  come  to  be  examined  ? — Originally  that  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  Board,  but  it  was  abandoned  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  and  teachers  are  not  now 
obliged,  after  receiving  a classification  in  the  first 
instance,  again  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

932.  It  is  at  their  own  option? — At  their  own  option, 
of  course.  But  if  an  Inspector  deemed  a teacher  to  be 
negligent  in  keeping  up  his  studies,  he  might  specially 
summon  him  to  the  examination.  Such  a teacher  would 
not  be  entitled  to  his  travelling  expenses  unless  he 
succeeded  at  the  examination. 

933.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  state  you  occasion- 
ally examine  schools  yourself? — Yes. 

934.  That  is  no  part  of  your  business ; that  is 
merely  spontaneous  ? — It  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  should 
undertake,  for  a brief  period  of  the  year,  the  inspection 
of  schools,  chiefly  with  a view  of  watching  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  the  system. 

935.  Your  colleague  does  the  same  ? — He  does.  It 
so  happens  that,  from  the  variety  of  my  occupations,  I 
have  been  able  to  do  less  of  actual  inspection  duty  than 
my  colleague. 

936.  How  long  has  this  system  of  examination  of 
teachers  been  in  use? — The  programme  now  before  you 
has  been  in  use  since  1856. 

937.  How  long  have  the  subjects  been  in  use? — 

The  subjects  since  1S48,  but  the  system  of  marking 
since  1856. 

938.  How  many  questions  usually  are  proposed  in 
each  of  the  subjects? — Five  or  six  in  the  written 
examination  ; in  the  oral,  any  number  of  questions  the 
Inspector  chooses. 

939.  Are  these  questions  taken  from  printed  books  ? 

— The  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Inspector  is,  that 
the  questions  are  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  matter  of 
the  books  published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  The 
only  licence  an  Inspector  enjoys  in  relation  to  the  selec- 
tion of  questions  is  in  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
examination,  in  which  he  may,  of  course,  propose  any 
natural  deduction  from  a scientific  proposition. 

940.  I find  here,  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the  exami- 
nations, that  if  there  is  no  answer  in  a written  exami- 
nation, the  man  is  not  eligible  for  the  oral — is  that  rule 
rigidly  carried  out?— Rigidly  carried  out  as  regards 
the  essential  subjects. 

941.  What  record  is  there  of  these  examinations? 

— The  document  before  you  is  a permanent  record. 

943.  Do  you  print  it? — No:  that  document  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  office. 

943.  I think  you  said  the  promotion  depended 
partly  upon  literary  ability  and  partly  upon  the  power 
of  school  organization  ? — Quite  so. 

944.  According  to  this  form,  the  weight  attached  to 
the  latter  element  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
rest?— The  element  to  which  your  lordship  is  now  di- 
recting your  attention,  is  not  the  element  I have  re- 
ferred to.  Questions  on  the  science  of  teaching  form 
part  of  the  oral  examination  itself.  The  “ method  of 
teaching,”  uuder  that  head,  as  a theoretical  branch,  is 
treated  as  an  ordinary  subject  of  examination.  But 
the  question  of  “ school-mastership”  is  determined 
when  the  Iupectors  are  considering  the  character  of 
the  teacher  as  a practical  school  instructor. 
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March  16,  945.  That  clemeut  is  ascertained  upon  the  inspec-  Catholic  third-class  Inspector  is  promoted— his  conduct 

1868.  ’ tion  of  the  school  itself?— That  element  is  ascertained  and  efficiency,  of  course,  being  satisfactory. 

— upon  the  Inspector’s  examination  of  the  school.  958.  The  consideration,  then,  of  religious  denomi- 

Patnck  946.  For  the  determination  of  that  element,  of  nations  is  carried  out  in  the  different  classes  of  Inspectors? 

Keenan  esq.  course  the  Inspector  is  the  only  source  you  have  to  —Yes;  a Catholic  cannot  succeed  to  a vacancy  caused 

’ )00]-  to? The  Inspector  is  entirely  responsible  for  by  a Protestant  in  any  of  the  ranks  of  the  Inspectors. 

that,  unless,  iudeed,  the  Head  Inspector  is  himself  fami-  959.  By  whom  are  the  District  inspectors  sent  to 
liar  with  it  from  a recent  inspection  of  the  school.  districts  ?— Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chiefs  of  In- 

947.  And  the  latter  is  only  an  accident? — It  is  not  spectiou  the  location  of  the  Inspectors  is  determined, 

essential,  except  in  the  case  of  promotions  to  the  first  960.  Are  the  scales  of  allowance  for  travelling  ex- 
cjass  ’ penses  the  same  for  the  Head  Inspectors  and  the  Dis- 

948.  Those  examinations  are  held  annually  ?— An-  trict  Inspectors  ?— No.  The  Head  Inspectors  are,  as  I 

jj ually . have  stated,  recouped  all  the  locomotive  expenses  they 

949.  In  the  several  districts? — In  each  district  may  incur.  The  District  Inspectors  have auallowance 

there  is  an  annual  examination  for  male  teachers,  for  for  travelling  expenses  on  this  principle.  For  schools 

female  teachers,  and  for  monitors,  the  several  examina-  within  four  miles  of  their  centre  they  receive  no  loco- 
tions  being  held  at  different  times.  motive  expenses.  For  schools  at  a distance  of  four  miles 

950.  Mr.  Lease Has  the  Head  Inspector  any  duties  but  less  than  twenty  miles  from  their  centre,  they  are 

of  inspection  over  particular  schools,  beyond  the  super-  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a school.  And  for 
vision  of  the  District  Inspectors? — The  Head  Inspector  schools  beyond  twenty  miles  from  their  centre  they 
has  not  any  class  of  schools  under  his  own  exclusive  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  a school.  . The 
inspection.  His  inspection  is  an  inspection  of  schools  Treasury  allows  but  £3,000  a year  for  this  particular 
common  to  himself  and  the  District  Inspector.  Each  service ; and  in  case  the  total  claims  made  by  the  In- 
inspects  the  school  independently  of  the  other — the  spectors  exceed  that  amount,  a rateable  deduction  has  to 
Head  Inspector’s  examination,  however,  mainly  having  ' be  made  from  the  allowance  of  four  shillings  and  seven 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  District  Inspector  shillings  a school.  This  deduction,  to  a. limited  extent, 
discharges  his  duty.  occurs  each  year. 

951.  How  are  the  Inspectors  appointed? — They  are  961.  In  case  of  the  degradation  of  a teacher,  is  the 
appointed  by  examination — by  public  competition.  manager  always  informed  of  it? — Invariably,  with  all 

952.  Has  that  been  always  the  case? — That  has  not  the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 

been  always  the  case ; the  last  nineteen  appointments  962.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a classified  teacher 
have,  however,  been  made  by  public  competition.  who  might  be  called  up  for  a ‘second  examination  by  the 

953.  Open  to  the  public  ? — Not  open  to  the  public.  District  Inspector,  and  you  mentioned  the  possibility  of 

The  nominations  are  made  by  the  Commissioners.  The  that  person  failing — what  happens  in  case  of  failure? — If 
number  of  nominations  is  not  necessarily  limited,  but  the  failure  exhibit  decided  neglect  on  his  part  to  carry 
practically  it  is  from  four  to  seven  for  each  vacancy,  on  his  business  studies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector 
The  National  Board  then  sends  to  the  Civil  Service  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Board  and  suggest  depres- 
Oommissioners  the  names  of  those  nominated,  and  it  sion  ; but  if  the  failure  simply  consist  in  not  attaining 
remains  for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  conduct  the  promotion  he  looked  for,  he  retains  his  place,  and  his 
and  conclude  the  examination.  status  remains  unaffected. 

954.  Are  Inspectors  appointed  now,  or  have  they  963.  You  also  mentioned  that  one  of  the  subjects 
been  always  so,  irrespective  of  religious  denomina-  in  which  a third-class  teacher  is  not  examined  is  his- 
tions? — They  are  not,  and  have  not  been  so  appointed;  tory? — Yes. 

but  this  answer  requires  some  explanation.  There  964.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Yell,  I am 
were' formerly  three  classes  of  Inspectors,  and  there  are  not  responsible  for  the  omission,  or  for  having  sug- 
stilT  three  Classes,  but  one  of  the  classes  now  bears  a gested  its  omission  from  the  programme  of  the  third- 
different  name.  The  Head  Inspectors  consist  of  half  class  teachers, hut  l ean  understand  that  it  was  originally 
Catholic  and  half  Protestant ; the  first-class  and  the  omitted  from  the  course  of  the  third-class  teachers, 
second-class  District  Inspectors  consist  of  half  Catholic  because  the  only  historical  sketches  contained  in  the 
and  half  Protestant ; but  the  Sub-Inspectors,  as  origi-  lesson-books  are  of  so  difficult  a character— mere  chro- 
nally  constituted  in  1847,  consisted — two-thirds  of  nologies,  and  the  driest  details — that  minds  of  humble 
Catholics,  and  one-third  of  Protestants.  That  Sub-  powers  of  perception  might  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  or 
Inspector  class  has  now  merged  into  what  are  called  comprehend  them. 

the  third-class  District  Inspectors,  and  the  proportion  965.  Have  the  third-class  teachers  to  teach  his- 
wliicli  was  observed  when  they  were  called  Sub-Inspec-  tory? — The ' historical  sketches  I refer  to  are  in  the 
tors  is  still  as  nearly  as  possible  regarded ; for  of  the  ten  Fifth  Book,  and  third-class  teachers  rarely  have  Fifth 
third-class  District  Inspectors  six  are  Catholics,  and  four  Book  classes  in  their  schools. 

Protestants.  When  a vacancy  occurs  for  a Roman  Oath o-  966.  As  a general  rule,  do  the  •children  in  the 
lie,  none  but  Catholics  compete;  and  when  a vacancy  schools  taught  by  third-class  teachers  learn  no  history 
occurs  for  a Protestant,  none  but  Protestauts  compete.  at  all? — They  don’t  learn  the  chronological  tables,  of 

955.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  Inspectors? — ancient  and  modern  times.  Any  historical  information 
The  third-class  Distinct  Inspector  begins  at  £200,  and  those  teachers  give  their  classes  is  of  an  humble  descrip- 
goes  on  to  £300  a year;  the  second-class  District  tion,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  Scripture  history  les- 
Inspector  begins  at  £275,  and  goes  on  to  £355 ; the  sons  to  be  found  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books, 
first-class  District  Inspector  begins  at  £370,  and  goes  967.  What  is  the  number  of  schools  taught  at  pre- 
on  to  £420,  and  all  classes  of  District  Inspectors  have  sent  by  third-class  teachers  ? — According  to  the  report 
an  allowance  for  locomotive  expenses.  Head  Inspec-  for  1866,  there  were  1,971  males  and  838  females — 
tors  have  from  £400  to  £450  a year,  with  a personal  total  2,809. 

allowance  of  fifteen  shillings  a night  when  absent  from  968.  That  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number? — 
home,  and  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a day  when  Yes.  Perhaps  I should  explain,  in  reference  to  the 
absent  from  their  centres  only  during  the  day  time;  and  question  of  history,  that,  as  a subject  of  instruction  in 
besides  they  are  recouped  ail  their  travelling  expenses,  the  schools,  it  is  only  an  incidental  and  not— as  in  the 

956.  How  are  the  appointments  to  the  first,  second,  case  of  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and1  so  on — a 
and  third  classes  of  Inspectors  arranged? — When  an  special  subject. 

Inspector  enters  the  service  he  is  appointed  to  the  969.  Professor  Sullivan. — -The  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
third  class.  Seniority,  in  most  cases,  determines  the  besides  discharging  the  duty  you  mentioned,  are  also, 
promotion  from  class  to  class.  I believe.  Superintendents  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 

957.  Is  there  a certain  number  who  must  be  of  the  ment  ? — They  are  the  Heads  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
first  class,  and  some  certain  number  of  the  second? — ment.  All  the  statistics  of  the  system  come  to  the 
Yes,  fourteen  in  the  first  class,  thirty-six  in  the  second,  knowledge  of  the  Board  through  the  agency  of  the  In- 
and  ton  in  the  third.  If  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  spectors,  managers,  or  teachers.  The  depository  of  all 
second  class  happens  to  be  a Catholic  vacancy,  the  senior  this  information  is  naturally  the  office  of  the  Inspection 
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Department;  hence  theChiefs  of  Inspection  aretlie  heads  979.  Has  the  religion  of  the  teacher  anything  to  do  March  16, 

of  the  Statistical  Department.  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  religions  in  the  i£(j8- 

970.  The  forms  of  the  tables  which  are  printed  with  schools  1 — It  has  some.  As  I observed  before,  Catholic  patridc. 

the  Commissioners’  reports,  I suppose,  are  drafted  at  pupils  appear  to  me  to  go  to  schools  taught  by  Protes-  Joseph 
least  under  the  direction  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — tan-t  teachers  and  managed  by  Protestant  managers,  Keenan,  esq. 
Yes  ; generally  drafted  by  them.  with  less  hesitation  than  Protestant  pupils  go  to  schools 

971.  It  consequently  lies  within  your  department  that  are  taught  by  Catholic  teachers  or  that  are  under 
to  he  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  management. 

statistics  given  in  the  reports  ?— It  is  part  of  my  parti-  980.  Is  that  the  form  of  lease  executed  where  the 
cular  duty  to  be  acquainted  with,  the  statistical  affairs  schools  are  vested  in  Trustees,  \aform  of  lease  is  shown 
of  the  Board.  to  thewitness]1 — Thisis  the  form  now  in  use  for  Trustees.* 

972.  Could  you  tell  me. at,  w-hat  period  the  distinction  981.  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  lease  for  the  re- 
of  vested  and  non- vested:  schools  came,  into  operation?  pairs  of  that  class  of  vested  schools  ?— There  is  no  pro- 
The  distinction  first  came  into  operation  about  the  vision  in  this  form  of  lease  as  to  repairs. 

year  1840.  982.  Then  how  are  the  repairs  of  schools  of  that 

973.  Previously  the  distinction  was  unknown? — class  provided  for? — There  are  no  means  provided  in 
The  distinction  as  between  the  schools  that  were  built  this  form  of  lease  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  as  to 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  the  schools  built  repairs,  and  the  only  course  open  to  the  Board  in  such 
entirely  by  the  funds  of  the  localities  always  existed ; a case  is  to  suspend  the  salary  until  the  school  is  put 
but  down  "to  1840  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  in  into  proper  repair. 

the  rules  applying  to  the  one  class  and  to  the  other.  983.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  the  sus- 

974.  Is  there  any  practical  distinction  between  the  pension  of  grants  to  schools  from  that  cause  ? — There 
two  classes  outside  the  modern  rule,  with  regard:to  reli-  have.  For  various  reasons,  as  want  of  repair,  a condi- 
cious;  instruction  ? — The  only  distinctive  rule  in  regard  tion  of  utter  ruin,  &c.,  67  vested  schools  were  on  the 
to  the  two  classes  is  the  one  which  appears  in  the  code — suspended  list  at  the  end  of  1866. 

that  wlrich,  in  the  ease  of  vested  schools,  authorizes  the  _ 984.  Do  you  think  in  general  that  want  of  repair 
parents  of  children  who  arc  not  of  the  same  religion  as  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  lease 
the  manager  or  teacher,  to  have  the  clergyman  of  their  to  compel  the  repairs? — I would  not  exactly  say  that; 
own  denomination  admitted  to  the  school  at  some  par-  for  even  if  there  were  such  a.  provision  in  the  lease  we 
ticular  time  to  o-ive  religious  instruction  to  their  children,  might  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  oblige  the  Trustees 

975.  Does  it  not  sometimes  occur  that  the  actual  to  keep  the  houses  in  proper  repair. 

managers  of  a school  do  not  know  whether  the  schools  9S5.  When  did  the  present  arrangements  with  the 
are  vested  or  not  ? — Frequently,  I have  met  with  many  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  building  and  repair- 
cases  of  the  kind,  where  managers  were  entirely  igno-  ing  of  schools  come  into  operation  ? — I don’t  exactly  re- 
rant as  to  whether  their  schools  were  vested  or  non-  memberthedate,butIbelieveitwasabouttheyeniY857. 
vested.  In  this  very  parish,  in  the  school  in  King’s  Inns-  986.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  arrangement 
street,  which  is  conducted  by  nuns,  1 had,  some  years  as  to  the  state  of  repair  of  the  schools  generally? 
ago,  to  acquaint  the  head  of  the  school  that  it  is  vested.  Has  it  worked  well? — In  many  parts  of  Ireland 

976.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  vested  and  it  has  worked  very  well,  but  in  other  parts  very 
non-vested  schools  as  regards  their  mixed  character? — unsatisfactorily.  I attribute  a great  deal  of  the  odium 
The  general  type  of  these  schools  is  pretty  much  the  under  which  the  National  Board  labours  to  the  tardi- 
same.  If  the  population  of  a district  is  a mixed  popu-  ness  of  some  of  the  country  officers  of  the  Commis- 
lation  as  to  religion,  the  pupils  of  the  schools — in  rural  sioners  of  Public  Works  as  to  the  repair  of  school- 
districts,  at  least — are  also  more  or  less  mixed,'and  that  houses.  For  instance,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  the 
is  so,  indifferently,  whether  the  schools  are  vested  or  complaints  of  managers  have  been  incessant  as  to  the 
non-vested ; but  I should  say  that,  taking  into  conside-  neglect  of  repair  of  the  schoolhouses. 

ration  the  statistics  of  all  the  schools,  vested  and  non-  987.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  stated  that  2,809 
vested,  a greater  proportion  of  the  non-vested  schools  schools  are  taught  by  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
is  mixed,  than  of  the  vested  schools.  third  class,  and  that  they  do  not  teach  history? — I 

977.  Then  your  experience  is  that  the  denomina-  qualified  the  answer.  I said  that  they  teach  the  Scrip- 
tional  character,  where  it  does  exist,  is  more  frequently  ture  History  narratives  contained  in  the  Second  and 
fouud  among  the  vested  schools  ? — I should  say  that  Third  Books ; but  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  teachers 
the  unmixed  element  in  vested  schools  preponderates,  of  the  third  class,  I conclude  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
and  for  this. reason  : Of  the  1,646  vested  schools  that  have  pupils  who  are  in  the  Fifth  Book. 

arc  in  operation,  1,252  arc  under  the  management  of  9SS.  From  the  character  of  the  historical  matter 
Catholics.  But  Protestant  pupils  are  not  so  prone  to  contained  in  the  book,  even  if  they  did  teach  it,  the 
attend  schools  that  are  under  Catholic  management,  and  teaching  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  scholars  ? — 
taught  by  Catholic  teachers,  as  Catholic  children  are  to  From  the  character  of  these  lessons,  it  would  not. 
frequent  schools  under  Protestant  managers  and  taught  989.  A few  mere  chronologies  ? — Yes. 
by  Protestant  teachers.  Hence  I should  say  at  once  that,  990.  Was  that  book  compiled  by  the  Board? — It  was. 
inasmuch  as  76  per  cent,  ofthe  vested  schools  that  are  in  991.  Is  that  book  taught  extensively  to  the  higher 
operatiou  are  under  the  management  of  Catholics,  whilst  classes  of  scholars  ?— No,  my  lord.  Only  about  seven 
only  71  per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools  are  under  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  are  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Catholic  management,  the  vested  schools  are  unmixed  Books;  but  I am  not  at  this  moment  aware  exactly  of 
in  a slightly  greater  proportion  than  the  non-vested.  the  proportion  of  these  in  the  Fifth. 

978.  Have  you  ever  determined  what  the  relative  992.  Then  you  don’t  think  that,  practically  speak  - 
proportion  of  the  vested  and  non-vested  schools  is  in  the  ing,  history  is  taught  in  the  schools  ? — I am  convinced 
different  provinces,  and  what  proportions  of  each  class  of  that  the  lessons  in  history  contained  in  the  Fifth  Book 
schools  in  each  province  are  mixed? — Whatever  can  be  have  not  been  successfully  taught  during  the  last  ten 
affirmed  respecting  the  character  generally  of  themixture  years  to  a thousand  pupils. 

of  the  schools  of  a district,  may  also  be  affirmed  as  to  the  993.  Can  you  assigu  any  reason  why  the  Board 
character  of  the  vested  schools,  with  a slight  inclination  does  not  compile  a better  history? — The  question  of 
always  to  the  prevalence  of  the  mixture  of  religion  in  compiling  a history  has  been  frequently  considered  by 
the  non-vested  schools.  In  the  report  for  1866  it  is  the  Board.  Difficulties  which  are  obvious  have  pre- 
stated for  each  province  and  county  what  the  mixture  vented  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  design, 
of  the  schools  generally  is,  and  you  may  conclude  that  994.  Lord  Glonb/'ock. — I am  rather  surprised  at  the 
the  proportion  is  about  the  same  in  the  vested  and  non-  answer  you  gave  about  the  mixed  character  of  the 
vested,  there  being  very  little  difference  between  them  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that 

whatever  difference  there  is  being  in  favour  of  the  religious  instruction  may  be  given  exclusively  in  non- 

more  mixed  character  of  the  non-vested  schools.  vested  schools,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  patron — 

* The  form  of  lease  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  III. 
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that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  religion  taught 
in  non-vested  schools  ? — In  point  of  fact,  that  is  so. 

995.  Would  not  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  be  more  denominational  schools  than  mixed? 
— In  theory  one  may  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  when 
the  practice  of  the  schools  is  considered  it  will  be  found 
to  be  as  I have  stated.  Managers  of  non-vested  and 
vested  schools  alike  respectively  direct  or  prescribe 
the  course  of  religious  instruction  for  their  schools, 
and  the  rule  referred  to  by  Professor  Sullivan,  which 
enables  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  the 
minority  in  vested  schools,  to  obtain  admission  for 
their  own  clergyman  to  give  religious  instruction,  is 
never  availed  of.  I have  not  personally  experienced  an 
instance  among  the  1,805  vested  schools  where  the 
parents  have  taken  advantage  of  that  rule. 

996.  Is  it  necessary  in  the  vested  schools  that  a re- 
quest should  be  made  by  the  parents  to  have  religious 
instruction  given — is  it  not  a matter  of  course  ? — Not 
only  is  it  not  a matter  of  course — I refer  to  the  minori- 
ties receiving  religious  instruction  in  vested  schools  from 
their  own  clergymen — but  practically  I don’t  kuow  a 
case  where  it  occurs.  I assume  from  your  question  that 
you  are  under  the  impression  that  in  the  1,805  vested 
schools  the  religion  of  the  children  of  the  minorities  is 
taught  by  their  respective  clergymen;  in  no  case 
amongst  these  schools  that  I am  acquainted  with  does 
such  a thing  occur.  The  only  vested  schools  where  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  minorities  is  generally  given 
by  their  respective  clergymen  are  the  model  schools. 

997.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aud  Pro- 
testant faith  in  the  same  school  at  different  hours  1 — Is 
it  in  the  same  vested  schools  ? 

998.  In  the  same  vested  school? — At  the  present 
moment  I can’t  bring  to  mind  the  occurrence  of  such 
a case,  and  the  only  schools  in  which  I know  it  to  pre- 
vail are  the  model  schools,  if  I except  the  workhouse 
schools,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  vested  schools, 
or  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 

999.  At  Mr.  Trench’s  school,  at  Cangort  Park,  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  attend  at 
particular  hours  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — That 
case  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge.  Cangort  Park 
is  a non-vested  school. 

1000.  Do  you  receive  much  assistance  from  man- 
agers in  checking  the  schoolmasters  ? — Managers  are 
from  year  to  year  improving  in  that  respect.  Of  course 
with  the  more  skilful  supervision  and  steady  watchful- 
ness of  managers  who  take  a practical  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  schools,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  will 
also  improve.  But  there  are,  I am  sorry  to  say,  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  management  is  yet  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

1001.  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  Inspectors 
derive  much  assistance  from  the  managers,  with  regard 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  of  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils? — The  manager  is  the  medium  of  communication, 
as  to  the  statistics  of  the  school,  with  the  Board.  He 
makes  a quarterly  report  to  the  Board,  but  of  course  he 
derives  his  statistics  from  the  teacher.  The  Inspector 
has  to  revise  these  statistics,  and  consequently  he  and 
the  manager,  in  case  the  manager  happens  to  make  an 
erroneous  return,  come  into  communication. 

1002.  I refer  particularly  to  the  record  of  attendance 
of  the  children,  which  is  very  important.  The  Inspec- 
tors have  only  one  or  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  oppor- 
tunities in  the  year  of  checking  it,  by  counting  the 
children  and  comparing  the  number  present  with  the 
number  recorded : the  manager  may  go  to  a school  two 
or  three  times  a week,  or  often  daily,  if  he  were  an 
attentive  manager,  and  count  the  children  present,  and 
you  would  be  sure  of  the  figures  being  correct  ? — The 
number  of  such  managers  is  unfortunately  limited.  But 
there  are,  I am  happy  to  say,  some  managers  who  pursue 
the  course  your  qnestion  suggests,  and  who  attend  the 
schools  from  day  to  day  and  enter  the  number  present. 
Cases  have  occurred  of  managers  reporting  teachers  for 
inaccurate  returns. 

1003.  Have  you  found  cases  where  the  managers 
protect  and  defend  the  schoolmasters? — The  general 
rule  is,  that  the  manager  protects  the  schoolmaster. 


Perhaps  it  is  salutary  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  a 
check  on  the  Inspector. 

1004.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  means  of 
being  assured  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  returns  kept 
by  the  teachers?— I think  our  inspection  is  of  so 
efficient  a character,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
indeed  for  a teacher  or  manager  to  persevere  in  making 
erroneous  returns ; I am  convinced  such  a practice 
would  be  readily  detected. 

1005.  State  in  what  way? — The  Inspector’s  duty  is 
to  make  three  periodical  visits  to  the  school  in  the  year  ; 
but,  in  addition,  there  are  cases  where  the  Inspector 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  make  to  the  same  school  in 
the  course  of  the  year  as  many  as  ten  or  twenty  inci- 
dental visits,  such  visits  occurring  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  If  he  find  any  disparity  between  the  number 
recorded  as  present,  and  the  number  actually  in 
attendance,  his  business  is  to  institute  inquiry. 
Another  means  the  Inspector  possesses  of  checking 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  recorded  attendance  is  a very 
simple  but  obvious  one.  If,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  succeeding  visits,  made  at  different  intervals, 
lie  find  the  actual  number  in  attendance  on  each  occa- 
sion to  be  less  than  the  general  average  of  the  scholars 
as  recorded  in  the  school  report  book,  he  may  reasonably 
suspect  the  prevalence  of  inaccuracy  or  falsification,  and 
once  suspecting  inaccuracy  or  misrepresentation,  his 
business  is  to  employ  every  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  His  duty,  and  I have  frequently  resorted  to 
it  myself,  is  to  take  up  the  Roll  Book  and  call  out 
the  names  one  by  one,  and  see  that  the  answer  of 
each,  with  regard  to  attendance  on  any  recent  day,  cor- 
responds with  the  entry  made  on  the  roll.  He  might, 
for  instance,  take  up  the  first  name  he  finds  marked  as 
present  on,  say,  the  Monday  preceding  the  inspection, 
as  well  as  on  the  day  of  inspection.  He  then,  calling 
out  the  name,  might  say,  “ John  So-and-so,  were  you 
at  school  on  Monday?”  If  the  boy,  taken  suddenly  in 
that  way,  had  not  been  present  on  the  Monday,  he 
would  most  likely  say  so.  Sometimes  a child,  under 
the  influence  of  fear  or  put  about  by  confusion,  might 
not  in  such  a case  disclose  the  facts  to  the  Inspector  ; 
but  an  Inspector  of  ordinary  activity  of  habit  would 
then  immediately  go  to  the  parents  of  the  child,  with  a 
view  of  pursuing  the  inquiry.  But,  on  the  whole,  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  general  fidelity  of  our 
accounts. 

1006.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  Inspectors  make 
frequent  incidental  visits  ? — We  absolutely  require  them 
to  make  frequent  incidental  visits.  If,  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  inspection,  an  Inspector  return  a small  number 
of  incidental  visits,  he  is  overhauled — his  attention  is 
drawn  to  his  neglect,  and  an  explanation  is  required. 
If  he  persevere  in  showing  a small  number  of  such 
visits,  the  ordinary  annual  increase  of  salary  might  be 
withheld  from  him. 

1007.  Is  there  a certain  form  for  these  visits  to  be 
entered  on  ? — There  is. 

1008.  With  regard  to  the  vested  schools — of  those 
vested  in  trustees — is  their  condition  generally  in  a 
satisfactory  state? — Well,  as  to  the  schools  recently 
vested  in  trustees,  their  condition  is  in  a satisfactory 
state.  But,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a class  of  schools  erected  which  got  into  bad  repair, 
aud  which  we  have  never  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
trustees  to  put  into  proper  repair. 

1009.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  National 
schools? — Instances  haveoccurred  where  we  lost  the  pro- 
perty in  such  schools.  I have  mentioned  that  there  are 
sixty-seven  vested  schools  suspended,  of  which  a consi- 
derable number  are  suspended  for  want  of  repair. 

1010.  Have  any  of  these  which  have  so  ceased  to  be 
used  as  National  schools,  been  turned  to  other  purposes  ? 
— I have  heard  of  the  case  of  a landlord  converting  a 
National  school  that  lapsed  in  that  way  into  a sporting 
lodge. 

1011.  Did  the  Commissioners  find  it  their  duty  to 
take  steps  in  that  matter  ? — They  took  advice  from  their 
Law  Adviser,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  preventing 
the  abuse. 

1012.  In  reply  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Cowie,  you 
stated  that  rule  14,  referring  to  the  classification  of 
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teachers,  “ that  no  teacher  shall  be  raised  to  any  division 
of  the  first  class  unless  he  had  been  trained  in  a normal 
school  of  the  Commissioners,” — you  stated  that  that  rule 
was  rescinded  ? — Yes. 

1013.  When  was  it  rescinded? — In  June,  '66. 

1014.  To  what  representations  was  it  owing  that  it 
was  rescinded  ? — I happened  not  to  be  in  the  country 
when  the  rule  was  rescinded,  but  of  course  I am 
acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  controversy 
that  took  place  about  it. 

1015.  State  what  it  was? — It  was  deemed  by  num- 
bers of  very  influential  people  to  be  unfair  to  give 
peculiar  privileges  to  those  who  were  trained  in  the 
•only  training  institution  in  the  country ; and  as  those 
who  made  that  representation  appeared  to  entertain 
scruples  about  allowing  their  teachers  to  come  to  that 
training  institution,  they  complained  that  their  own 
•conscientious  convictions  and  scruples  imposed  on  the 
teachers  the  penalty  of  a deprivation  of  the  opportunity 
of  attaining  to  the  first  class.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
missioners, taking,  I presume,  these  circumstances  and 
representations  into  consideration,  very  wisely  altered 
the  rule. 

1016.  With  whom  did  this  suggestion  originate? — 
The  controversy  was  of  a public  character.  It  originated 
with  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  with  those  who  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  Catholics  ; and  it  had  been  going  on 
for  some  years. 

1017.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  regard  the  Central  Model  School  in  Marl- 
borough-street  as  the  only  training  establishment  in 
the  country  ? — In  the  sense  of  a training  institution  for 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  it  is  the  only  train- 
ing establishment  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with  the 
Board.  I believe  the  Commissioners  so  regard  it.  I 
take  it  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1018.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  that,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  don’t  know  of  a case  in 
which  any  religious  instruction  was  given  to  the  pupils 
•constituting  the  minority  in  a school  as  to  the  religion? — 
The  minority,  assuming  that  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  majority  was  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
manager. 

1019.  Where  the  school  is  under  a manager,  the 

manager  supplies  the  means  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  majority,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  of  his 
own  religious  denomination  ; in  such  cases,  practically 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  given  to  the  minority  ? 
— Practically  not.  , 

1020.  In  the  report  of  your  Board  for  last  year,  it 
appears  at  page  15,  that  there  are  131  schools  which 
are  under  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  con- 
jointly ? — They  are  chiefly  of  the  official  class.  I take 
it  that  in  a school  of  this  class,  where  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teachers  are  to  be  met  with,  as  in  the  model 
schools,  the  children  of  all  denominations  generally  get 
their  own  particular  religious  instruction. 

1021.  What  schools  could  be  under  that  model  school 
class  more  than  the  principal  model  schools  belonging 
to  the  Board  in  large  towns  ?— The  model  schools  and  a 
few  other  cases  make  the  total  that  you  have  referred 
to,  that  are  taught  conjointly  by  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. 

1022.  Then  the  combination  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils,  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
teachers  giving  instruction  in  the  same  schools,  practi- 
cally exists  only  in  the  schools  that  are  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Board  ? — Practically  only  in 
schools  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Board,  and 
in  some  of  the  remaining  few  that  have  got  Catholic 
and  Protestant  teachers  conjointly. 

1023.  You  mentioned  also  that  practically  the  vested 
schools  are  more  of  a denominational  character  than 
the  non-vested? — I should  not  like  to  use  the  word  de- 
nominational in  reference  to  any  school  that  is  National. 
The  word  denominational  was  suggested  in  the  question 
put  to  me.  I think  no  National  school  is  at  present 
denominational,  even  where  one  form  only  of  religious 
instruction  is  given,  or  where  only  one  denomination  of 
pupils  is  in  attendance. 

1024.  About  three-fourths  of  the  vested  schools,  you 
said,  are  under  Catholic  management  ? — Yes. 


1025.  Then  a large  majority  of  your  schools  are 
under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ? 
— Yes. 

1026.  What  proportion  of  vested  schools  are  under 
the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen?— I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you  exactly,  at  this  moment,  what 
number  is  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen ; but,  under  the  management  of  Roman 
Catholics,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  there  are  1,252  out 
of  1,646  in  operation.  In  round  numbers,  as  I have  said, 
three-fourths. 

1027.  You  have  not  in  your  hands  the  means  of  say- 
ing what  proportion  are  clergymen  and  what  proportion 
are  laymen  ?— Not  immediately ; but  it  may  perhaps  be 
arrived  at  by  the  following  consideration  in  respect  to 
vested  and  non-vested  schools  generally.  There  are 
222  schools  under  managers  who  are  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church ; 4,072  schools  under  managers 
who  are  Roman  Catholic  clergymen;  551  schools 
under  managers  who  are  Presbyterian  clergymen ; and 
60  schools  under  the  management  of  clergymen  of 
other  Protestant  denominations.  The  clerical  manage- 
ment thus  exhausts  4,905  of  the  schools. 

1028.  Then  underlay  managers?— Established  Church 
lay  managers  have  560  schools.  Roman  Catholic  lay 
managers  have  323  schools,  and  these  323  schools  are 
under  the  management  of  218  lay  Catholic  gentlemen. 
There  are  245  schools  under  lay  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment ; and  39  schools  under  the  management  of  Protes- 
tant laity  of  other  denominations.  The  total  number 
of  schools  under  lay  management  is  thus  1,167. 

1029.  You  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  that  clas- 
sification further? — No  ; but  you  may  fairly  make  it  a 
question  of  simple  calculation,  that  whatever  proportion 
the  managers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  whole  6,072 
schools  whose  management  I have  described  bear  to 
one  another,  the  same  proportion  will  exist  in  reference 
to  the  1,805  vested  schools. 

1030.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  vested  and  non-vested  as  to  the  pro- 
portion under  clerical  and  lay  management  ? — No. 

1031.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  the  way  in 
which  the  Board  receives  its  reports  at  present  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  or  would  you 
suggest  any  improvement  ? — I think  that  maintaining 
our  present  system  of  classification  of  teachers  and  our 
present  system  of  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  by  clas- 
sification, our  system  of  inspection  is  very  efficient.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  alteration  of  a funda- 
mental character.  I have  drawn  attention  to  some 
slight  modification  as  to  the  details  of  inspection  in  a 
report  which  I made  the  last  year  I was  Head  Inspec- 
tor, and  which  was  published  in  the  Board's  Report 
for  1858. 

1032.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  schools  existing 
under  the  Board  any  class  of  schools  get  their  allowance 
on  too  easy  .terms  ? — I think  there  are  many  classes  of 
schools  that  get  their  salaries  on  too  easy  terms.  I 
think  we  are  disposed  to  overdo  the  teaching  power 
of  the  schools  — to  give  schools  a greater  staff  of 
teachers  than  they  absolutely  require  ; but  only  in  that 
sense  would  I admit  that  any  class  of  schools  get  their 
salaries  upon  easier  terms  than  they  deserve. 

1033.  What  proportion  to  numbers  should  teachers 
bear  to  pupils  in  the  ordinary  National  schools? — I un- 
derstand your  lordship’s  question  to  be — what  number 
of  pupils  a teacher  might  reasonably  be  required  to 
instruct.  Our  rules  prescribe  that  the  numbers  vary 
according  to  the  classification  of  the  teachers.  They 
provide  that  a first  class  teacher  must  have  at  least 
thirty-five  pupils ; a second  class  teacher,  thirty  pupils ; 
a third  class  teacher,  twenty-five  pupils ; and  a proba- 
tionary teacher,  twenty  pupils.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a teacher  ought,  without  any  difficulty  whatever, 
assuming  that  he  has  got  a fair  training,  and  that  he  pos- 
sesses tolerable  organizing  skill  and  average  ability,  to 
be  able  without  difficulty  to  teach  fifty  children— that 
is  my  decided  conviction. 

1034.  For  what  cost  per  head  of  scholars  do  you  think 
a school  of  primary  education  should  be  conducted? — 
I have  prepared  a plan  iu  which  I state  my  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  public  money  that  should  be  applied  to 
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.Hatch  IQ,  the  education  of  each  individual  child.  I should  find 
1868.  it  difficult*  without  discussing  .that  plan,  to  answer  your 
Patrick”  lordship’s  question.  It  would  he  irrelevant,  and  would 

Joseph  open  UP  a new  inquiry,  to  give  that  answer  now. 

Keenan,  esq.  10,35.  Is  that  a plan  which  you  wish  to  propound  to 
the  Commissioners? — I carne  prepared  tp  pwppupdit 
if  the  subject  turned  up  in  connexion  with  the  statistics 
of  the  schools,  hut  I ha,ve  no  absolute  wish  to  introduce 
it  unless  its  investigation-, legitimately  arises. 

1036.  Have  you  yourself  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  maximum  sum  per  head  is  that  the  State  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  an  in- 
dividual child  in  merely  primary  education  ? — I have  ; 
and  I think  that  our  present  plan,  which  involves  so 
many  varieties  of  payment, isdefective.  Ourpresentplan 
involves  payments  fr.om  the  rate  of  3s.  9 \d.  per  head  in 
some  schools,  to  £2  and  upwards  per  head  in  other 
schools  ; I therefore  .think  that  plan  defecti  ve.  , 

,1.037.  /W'hat  rate  should  you  say  would  be  the, maxi- 
mum that  the  education  of  gn  individual  child  ought  to 
.cost  the  State?— Uni, ess  in, connexion  with  an  explana- 
tion of, -my  plan,  it  would  , b;e  hardly  intelligible  for  me 
simply  to  state  the  sum.  I may  observe  that  it, is  a 
highione-  I, therefore  would  require  an  opportunity  to 
give  my,  .reasons  for  fixing  it  at  a pretty  high  rate. 

10,38.  .Id aye  you  got  that  plan  in  writing  I have 
an  outline  of  it,  and  am  prepared  to  addgce  the.  argu- 
ments .necessary  to  sustain  it. 

1Q39.  What  is  the  reason  why  in  a hoys’ school  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  sixt}'  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
that  school  to  an  assistant,  while  in  the  girls’  schools 
fifty  is  the  maximum?— Assuming  it  was  deemed  desir- 
able to  have  two  teachers  for  sixty  boys,  I think  it 
was  a proper  thing  to  arrange  that  an  attendance  of 
fifty  girls,  should  have  two  teachers.  The  organization 
of  a girls’  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a 
boys’  school.  A large  proportion  of  the  girls  having 
to  occupy  themselves  for  a part  of  the  day,  under  proper 
superintendence,  at  industrial  work,, the  services  of  one 
of  the  teachers  are  in  a measure  drawn  off, from  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  the  school.  Hence  a greater  teaching 
power  is  necessary  for  the  girls  than  for  the, boys.  In 
addition,,  the  energies  of  female  teachers  ape  not  of., that 
vigorous  character  that  would  warrant  us  in  setting 
two  women  to  do  tbe  same  work  that  you  would  set 
two  men  to  do. 

1040.  Does  it  often  happen  that  firs.t-class  masters 
are  found  in  schools  of  which  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance is  only  thirty,  or  near  that  ? —Frequently ; but 
in  such  cases  the  first-class  master  has  the  honour  of 
being  in  the  first  class  without  enjoying  its  emolu- 
ment. 

1041.  What  attendance  in  the  school  is  required  to 
entitle  the  master  to  his  full  salary? — Thirty-five.  An 
average  attendance  of  thirty-five  entitles  a first-class 
master  who  is  first  of  first  to  get  £52  a year,  and  pos- 
sibly ,£13  supplemental  salary  besides. 

1042.  His  salary  in  that  case  would  be  over  LI  a 
head  ? — Nearly  .£2  a head  if  he  had  the  supplemental 
salary. 

1043.  A school  of,  sixty  dive  hoys  migh  t have  a mas- 
ter at  £52,  and  an  assistant  teacher  at  £24?-rrYes, 
and  a supplemental  salary  of  £13  to  the  .master.  A 
school  of  sixty-five  boys  might  have  a, master  first  of 
first,  with  £52  class  salary,  and  £13  supplemental — 
that  is,  £.65  ; and  gp , assistant  first  of  third, at., £?4  per 
annum;  that  is,  £89, and  perhaps  the  salary  of  a.meuitor 
besides. 

1044-  How  many  senior  monitors  besides,  at  £10 

each  ? Not  more  than  one  I should  say.  At  the, office 

we  should  exercise  our  discretion  not  to, allow  a school 
to  become  overstocked  with  teachers. 

1045.  You  could  not  prevent  such  a school  from 
having  under  your  rule  an  assistant  at  £34.  a year  .?— 
Certainly  not. 

1046.  Retrenchment  would  he  limited  to  the  class 
of  monitors? — Yes;  or  there  might  be  no  monitor  at 
all  allowed  to  the  school.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most 
likely  that  a monitor  recommended  for  such  a school 
would  be  appointed,  because  it  would  he  the  best 
possible  school  to  select  for  that  nmiijtqr’s  education 
and  training. 


1047.  Whose  business  is  it  to  notice  the  number  of 
monitors  in  a school  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
scholars,  and  to  check  the  undue  multiplication  of 
them  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  -is  the  Inspector’s 
business  to  look  after  that,  and  if  the  Inspector  happen 
to  have  peculiar  views,  these  views  are  .checked  in  the 
office. 

1048.  What  power  have  , the  Inspectors  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  teachers  have  been  at  work  for  the 
year  round  ? — They  have  many  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Roll  Book  and  the  Report  Book  of  the  school  show 
whether  the  school  had  been  in  operation.  That  is  the 
first  consideration.  If  the  school  had  been  in, operation, 
it-  is  very  likely  the  master  had  been  at  his  post.  But 
in  case  the  master  happened  to  absent  himself,  and 
leave  theschool  witlioutaproper  subs.titute.th.e.'manager, 
the  parents  of  the  children,  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  police,  who  are  very  watchful  about  the 
affairs  of  our  schools,  would  in  .some  shape  or  form 
assist  in  .acquainting,  the  Inspector  or,  the, Board . of, tthe 
teacher’s  absence. 

1049.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  monitors  marked  In 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  children  ? — It  is.marked 
on  the  roll,  but  is  not  generally  counted  as  part  of  the 
attendance,  of  the  school. 

1050.  In  schools  that  have  more  than  one  teacher1, is 
the  assistant  teacher’s  attendance  marked  on  the  roll  ? 
— No  ; there  is  no  arrangement  for  marking  tbe.atteud- 
ance  or  absence  of  either  the  principal  teacher  or  assistant 
teacher.  -This  is  a defect  which  some  of  the  Inspectors 
have  had  under  consideration,  and  which  it  is  likely 
will  soon  he,  remedied  by  the  adoption  of. an  attendance 
.book  for  the  teachers-sochia  book  as  is  in  use  jin  .-all 
the  schools  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Board. 

1051.  In  the  case  of  a school  in  a remote  district, 
where  the  manager  seldom  . or  never  attends,  what  check 
have  you  that  . the  .teacher  may  not  be  absent  either  the 
whole  day  or  the  greater  portion  of  a day? — There  is 
no  absolute  .check,  except  that  the  teacher  is  always  in 
apprehension  of  the  appearance  of;the  Inspector.  Besides 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  parents  of  the  children  are 
interested  in  the  regular  attendance  of  the  teacher,  and 
very  frequently  report  laches  in  that  respect. 

1052.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
.tbe  schools  being  unduly  expensive,  to  adopt,any  system 
such  as  is  called  in  England  payment  by  results  ? — That 
is  the  topic  I was  .afraid  to  refer  to  when  I hesitated 
about  answering  the  former  question.  The  matter, 
statistical  or  otherwise,  that  I had  prepared  refers  to 
that  subject. 

1 05 3.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven.^-I  suppose,  Mr.  Keenan, 
you  are  quite  prepared  to  give  us  your  view  upon  that? 
— Perfectly  prepared.  'The  only  hesitation  I have  in 
immediately  answering  the  question,  and  giving  my 
views,  is  that  I think  a statistical  statement  absolutely 
necessary  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  attendance 
of  our  pupils  at  schools,  before  attempting  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  general  question  of  payment  by 
results. 

1054.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke,  in  an  early  part 
of  ypni-  examination,  pf  the  Chief  of  Inspection  being 
responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  model  schools.  Ex- 
plain the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  responsibility  extends — The  salaries  of 
the  teachers  and  also  of  the. monitors  of  model  schools 
arc  paid  directly  by  the  Board.  The  adjustment  as  to 
accruing  increments,  and  so  on,  of  those  salaries  de- 
volves upon  the  Chiefs  pf  Inspection.  'The  fees  of  the 
pupils  are,  in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  to  the  office  ; 
and, then  a specified  portion,  which  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion have  from  time  to  time  to  regulate,  is  returned  to 
each  teacher.  The  “Boarding  accounts”  of  the  Head  Mas- 
ter, for  the  maintenance  of  resident  pupil  teachers,  are 
exaniinedwoKl, countersigned  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 
In  short,  the  Inspector  has  to  make  a report  on  every  ex- 
pense,— pottyor  considerable— connected  with  theschool. 
That  report  has  to  come  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  who 
has  to  examine  it  to  see  that  the  claim  it  advances  is. 
supported  by  the  Board’s  order -authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment or  expenditure  in  the  original  instance,  and  that 
the  payment  is  a legitimate  and  a proper  one.  In  that 
way  the  Chief  of  Inspection  has  to  fiat  every  payment 
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in  connexion  with  the  model  schools.  But  his  fiat  is 
only  a preparation  for  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
have  afterwards  to  consider  the  claim  before  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  Board  for  liquidation. 

1055.  Is  the  model  school  inspected  by  an  ordinary 
Inspector? — Yes  ; but  more  frequently  than  an  or- 
dinary school.  The  model  school  is  generally  situated 
in  the  place  where  the  Inspector  resides,  and  he  usually 
visits  it  once  a week  to  check  the  accounts  and  prepare 
his  weekly  report  upon  it  for  the  Board. 

1056.  Are  any  children  admitted  to  the  model 
schools  without  payment?— In  only  one  model  school 
in  Ireland  is  there  an  arrangement  for  admitting  free 
pupils.  That  is  the  model  school  at  Trim — I suppose 
it  was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood. 

1057.  Are  thepayments  madequarterly? — Quarterly. 

1058.  And  in  advance? — In  advance. 

1059.  To  whom  do  the  children  pay  the  school- 
fees? — To  the  masters  and  mistresses,  who  in  turn  hand 
the  fees  to  the  Inspector — who  on  his  part  transmits 
them  by  post-office  order  or  bank  order  to  the  office. 

1060.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Inspectors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  to  receive  these  ? — The  receipts 
from  the  pupils  come  in  weekly,  and  on  Saturdays  the 
Inspectors  take  them  up  and  transmit  thehi  Without 
delay  to  the  central  office  in  Dublin. 

1061.  The  accounts  of  the  Inspectors  are  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — They  come 
immediately  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  after  the  usual 
routine  of  the  offices — as  to  noting,  and  so  on — has 
been  gone  through.  The  Chief  of  Inspection  examines 
them,  observes  whether  they  are  regular,  and  briefly 
states  his  opinion  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

1062.  How  are  the  outgoing  payments  made  to 
teachers  and  monitors? — At  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  the  amount  for  the  whole  school  is  transmitted 
by  a bank  order  to  the  Inspector.  It  devolves  upon 
him  to  distribute  to  the  different  officers  of  the  model 
school  the  sum  each  is  to  receive,  and  each  has  to 
furnish  a receipt,  which  is  transmitted  back  to  the  office. 

1063.  Have  any  malpractices  occurred  with  respect 
to  the  money  so  transmitted  to  the  model  schools  ? — A 
few  cases  have  occurred — cases  of  teachers  having  re- 
tained in  their  possession  fees  which  they  ought  to  have 
delivered  up  to  the  Inspector  at  once.  A few  cases 
have  occurred  also  on  the  part  of  Inspectors,  who  re- 
tained the  fees  longer  in  their  possession  than  the  rules 
of  the  office  allowed. 

1064.  Has  there  been  any  permanent  loss  to  the 
Board  from  these  cases? — Only  two  cases  I think  have 
occurred  in  which  there  was  any  permanent  loss.  But 
I should  venture  to  say  that  since  the  institution  of  the 
model  schools,  and  they  are  now  26  in  number,  we  have 
not  lost  by  malpractices  of  any  kind  a sum.  amounting 
to  £50  in  all. 

1065.  Bcv.  Dr.  Wilson.— His  lordship  asked  you 


with  regard  to  checking  the  redundancy  of  monitors  March  16, 
in  schools.  You  said  that  in  the  first  instance  the  l868- 
Inspector  checks  it? — He  does.  Patrick 

1066.  If  he  happens  to  have  any  peculiar  views  of  j0Seph 

his  own  on  the  subject  how  do  you  check  him.  He  Keenan,  esq. 
might  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a moni- 
tor for  every  10, 12,  or  15,  or  20  pupils  ?— That  is  a view 
that  at  the  office  could  not  possibly  be  favoured.  Atten- 
tion would  be  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  fact. 

1067.  Who  is  the  party  who  has  the  checking  in  the 
office?— The  Chief  of  Inspection  or  the  sub-committee. 

If  the  practice  were  one  of  long  standing  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a serious  case.  However,  very  few  such 
cases  have  ever  occurred — very  few,  indeed. 

1068.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — When  you  said  you  thought 
a teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  fifty  children, 
do  you  mean  with  monitors,  or  without  them  ? — 

My  hypothesis  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  an 
elementary  school  is,  that  if  possible  it  ought  never  to 
be  without  a monitor.  I should  say  a teacher  of  average 
ability,  with  a monitor,  ought  to  teach  fifty  pupils  with 
great  ease.  In  Prussia  and  in  Holland,  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  instruct  a considerably  greater  number,  and 
frequently  without  the  aid  of  monitors. 

1069.  Are  your  schools  worked  on  the  tripartite 
system  ? — Some  of  the  model  and  other  schools  in  large 
towns  are  worked  on  the  tripartite  system,  but  as  that 
system  requires  class-rooms,  its  adoption  is  of  course 
limited  to  schools  with  that  kind  of  accommodation. 

1070.  Before  the  office  of  Chiefs  of  Inspection  was 
established,  how  was  the  work  done  that  they  now 
dispose  of? — That  is  a question  I find  some  hesitation 
in  answering,  for  I should  have  to  refer  to  a previous 
state  of  affairs  on  which  it  would  not  be  my  province 
to  speak. 

1071.  It  was  from  business  falling  into  arrear? — 

Matters  had  fallen  into  arrear,  and  during  the  inquiry  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1854  special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a want  in  the  Education  Office 
of  some  technical  government  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment. In  1S55  the  experiment  of  placing  the  depart- 
ment under  a Chief  of  Inspection  was  tried  ; and  in 
1856  the  arrangement  was  approved  and  ratified. 

1072.  The  Chairman. — Before  the  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tion was  appointed,  how  many  Head  Inspectors  were 
there? — Six.  In  the  beginning  of  1855  they  were 
called  upon  to  assist  in  working  off  the  arrear  to  which 
I have  referred,  a duty  which  occupied,  them  nearly 
two  months.  Then,  one  of  the  body  was  retained  in 
charge  of  the  department,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Inspection  originated. 

1073.  Since  that  time  has  the  department  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  business  ?— Perfectly.  No  serious 
arrear  has  ever  occurred  since. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Fourth  Day. — Dublin',  Wednesday,  March  18,  18G8. 
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The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c.. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Howie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


March  18, 
1868. 

Patrick 
Joseph 
Keenan,  esq. 


Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


1074.  The  Chairman. — As  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  is  very  much  regulated  by  your  printed 
rules,  do  cases  ever  occur  in  which  the  Inspectors  check 
or  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  ? — Frequently  the  In- 
spectors draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact 
that  the  attendance  and  the  teaching  power  are  not  in 
proportionate  relation,  and  on  such  occasions  the  matter 
is  considered  in  the  Office — possibly  by  the  Board  itself 
— and  the  necessary  action  taken  as  to  the  reduction 
of  the  staff.  But  such  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Inspectors  very  rarely  happens,  inasmuch  as  the 
scale  which  assigns  the  requisite  attendance  for  one, 
two  or  more  teachers  is  published,  and  is  known  to 
every  manager  and  familiar  to  every  teacher.  The 
arrangements  under  this  head  are  necessarily  self-acting. 

1075.  In  those  cases  was  it  that  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  certain  schools  was  in  excess  of 
the  number  allowed  by  the  regulations,  or  that  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  attendance  the  Commissioners 
allowed  them  to  take  more  than  they  were  actually 
entitled  to  ? — The  circumstances  that  lead  to  action  of 
that  land  are  something  of  this  sort  : — At  one  period 
of  the  year  the  attendance  at  school  may  be  ample  for 
the  teaching  staff ; but  at  another  period  of  the  year 
some  local  accident  may  occur  which,  affecting  the  at- 
tendance, ultimately  reduces  it  below  the  number  re- 
quired for  the  staff  of  teachers.  The  Inspector,  as  I 
have  observed,  on  every  occasion  that  he  reports  has 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  staff  is  either  equal  to  or  above  or  below 
the  wants  of  the  school.  When  the  report  showing, 
for  instance,  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  by  the  regulations,  comes  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  office,  the  whole  history  of  the 
school  is  considered,  and  if  it  appear  that  there  is  a 
recuperative  element  in  its  character,  time  is  given 
before  any  reduction  of  the  staff  is  ordered  by  the 
Board.  As  a matter  of  indulgence  towards  the  schools 
that  are  liable  from  time  to  time  to  accidental  or  ab- 
normal fluctuations  of  attendance,  the  Commissioners 
act  upon  a rule  which,  however,  they  have  never  pub- 
lished, and  which  gives  a certain  degree  of  grace  in 
reference  to  attendance  at  such  schools.  It  is  important 
to  understand  the  effect  of  the  “grace”  allowance. 
Sometimes  a first-class  salary,  the  award  of  which, 
according  to  the  published  rules,  requires  to  be  sus- 
tained by  an  average  attendance  of  35,  is,  by  the 
operation  of  the  “grace”  allowance,  given  and  con- 
tinued to  a teacher  whose  school  exhibits  a smaller 
attendance  than  35.  The  “ grace  ” allowance  is  the 
difference  between  the  number  required  for  any  par- 
ticular class  and  that  degree  which  is  immediately 
above  the  number  required  for  the  next  lower  class. 
For  instance,  35  is  the  number  required  for  a first-class 
teacher’s  salary ; but  if  the  school  maintain  an  average 
of  30T — that  is,  of  T above  the  number  required  for  a 
second-class  teacher — the  Commissioners  continue  the 
first-class  salary;  and  the  second-class  salary  is  continued 
to  a second-class  teacher  so  long  as  his  school  main- 
tains an  average  of  25 T — that  is,  of  T above  the  num- 
ber required  for  a third-class  teacher ; and  so  on,  in 
reference  to  the  third  and  probationary  grades. 

1076.  Would  this  question  of  the  relative  number 


of  teacher's  and  pupils  be  brought  before  the  Board 
solely  by  the  Inspector’s  report,  or  would  it  be  the  duty 
of  any  department  in  the  office  to  observe  upon  it  in 
checking  the  quarterly  accounts  ? — It  is  always  the 
duty  of  the  Inspector,  when  he  meets  with  a case  of 
the  kind,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  it ; 
but  it  happens,  in  most  instances,  that  the  checking  of 
the  quarterly  returns  of  the  managers  in  the  Registry 
Department  of  the  office  is  the  first  proceeding  which 
occasions  a consideration  of  the  matter. 

1077.  It  may  constantly  happen,  I presume,  that 
more  than  a quarter  of  a year  may  elapse  without  an 
Inspector  going  to  some  schools  ? — It  may  happen  fre- 
quently that  two  quarters  elapse. 

1078.  Do  I understand  that  in  that  case  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  some  person  in  the  office,  through  whose 
hands  the  accounts  go,  to  note  the  deficiency,  and  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  ? — That  is  quite  cor- 
rect, my  lord. 

1079.  Do  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  moni- 
tors?— To  the  monitors  not  so  much.  Their  case  is 
not  simply  an  affair  of  attendance.  The  institution  of 
monitors  is  not  exactly  an  institution  of  teachers,  and 
the  niles  as  to  attendance,  in  relation  to  teachers,  do 
not  accordingly  apply  to  the  case  of  monitors.  It  is 
only  when  the  attendance  becomes  extremely  low  that 
the  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  monitor's 
would  be  considered.  A senior  monitor,  for  instance, 
is  engaged  for  four  years,  and  to  a poor  child  like  him 
it  would  inevitably  be  a tremendous  hardship  if  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  or  tim'd  year,  owing  to  some 
local  circumstance  producing  a fluctuation  in  the  attend- 
ance, he  lost  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  training 
the  Board  had  undertaken  to  give  him. 

1080.  Taking  an  extreme  case — that  there  was  a 
school  of  65  boys  which  had  a first-class  master,  draw- 
ing £52  a year,  and  a second-class  master  of  the  first 
division,  drawing  £32,  and  a senior  monitor  drawing 
£10 — what  possible  economy  in  the  teaching  staff 
could  be  enforced? — The  case  your  lordship  puts  is 
that  of  a principal  and  an  assistant  in  a school  of  65. 
The  maximum  salary  for  the  assistant  in  such  a case 
would  be  £24,  that  of  “ Fh-st  of  Third.”  But  if  that 
happened  which  your  question  assumes — that  is,  the 
employment,  in  a school  having  65  pupils  of  a first-class 
master,  of  the  most  highly  classed  assistant  paid  for  by 
the  Board  in  such  a school,  and  of  a monitor  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  Board  would  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, reduce  the  salary  of  the  monitor,  for  it  would 
be  a manifest  injustice  to  him  not  to  permit  him  to 
complete  his  period  of  service ; but  when  that  monitor’s 
time  of  service  would  have  expired,  the  Board  would 
certainly  hesitate  to  appoint  a successor  to  him.  It  is 
chiefly  when  a new  appointment  of  a monitor  is  pro- 
posed that  the  question  of  the  average  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

1081.  What  means  has  the  Inspector  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  teachers  have  been  at  work  and  in  regular 
attendance  all  the  year  round? — The  opportunity  of 
frequently  visiting  the  schools  in  making  his  regular 
and  incidental  inspections;  the  considerable  intercourse 
which  he  has  with  the  managers  and  the  gentry  of 
the  district ; the  necessity  which  he  feels  of  making 
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inquiries  from  all  manner  of  people  as  to  the  dutifulness 
of  the  teachers  ; and  the  ordinary  examinations  which 
he  makes  on  every  available  occasion,  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  accounts. 

1082.  Are  any  rules  drawn  up  for  the  Inspector’s 
guidance  in  checking  the  register? — There  are  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  as  to  how  the  register 
ought  to  be  kept : the  same  rules  assist  the  Inspector 
in  the  duty  of  checking  it. 

1083.  Are  those  rules  printed  ? — They  are. 

1084.  Will  you  put  in  a copy? — Yes.  The  account- 
books  of  a school  consist  of  the  Roll  Book,  the  Re- 
gister and  the  Report  Book.  Besides,  I add  the  quar- 
terly return  which  the  teachers  make  to  the  Board 
through  the  managers.  [ Witness  hands  in  copies  of  these 
documents .] 

1085.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  business  of  the  office,  to  make  the 
payments  of  the  teachers  annually,  instead  of  quarterly? 
—The  condition  of  the  country  demonstrates  at  once, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  a system  of  that 
kind.  The  teachers  are  poor  ; the  managers,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  rich ; and  to  defer  the  payments  for  a 
year  would  be  to  reduce  the  teachers  to  such  a state  of 
indigence  as  to  render  their  position  miserable  and  their 
sex-vices  utterly  useless.  The  Edxxcation  Office,  I may 
add,  does  not  i-equire  any  such  relief.  It  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  clischai-ge  the  work  at  present  imposed  upon  it. 

1086.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  office, 
or  repi-esentation  by  teachers,  as  to  making  the  pay- 
ments monthly? — Such  representations  have  been 
made  fi-equently  by  teachers  and  managers,  but  I am 
not  cei-tain  as  to  whether  the  Boai-d  has  ever  formally 
considered  the  proposal.  It  would,  howevex-,  be  prema- 
ture to  discuss  that  question  pending  the  explanation 
I hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offei-ing  you,  and  to 
which  I referred  on  the  last  day,  as  to  payment  by  results. 

1087.  But  admitting  the  present  system  of  salaries  to 
continue  ? — I myself  believe  that  it  is  not  an  impracti- 
cable project ; but  others  quite  as  competent  as  I to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter  think  that  to  reduce 
the  payments  to  a monthly  recurrence  would  involve 
the  office  in  such  a multiplicity  of  detail  and  work  as  to 
produce  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

1088.  How  often  in  the  year  are  grants  of  books 
recommended  and  made  to  schools  ? — Tliei-e  wei-e,  and 
still  are,  two  classes  of  gx-ants  of  this  kind — one  a 
grant  of  free  stock,  the  other  a gx-ant  at  x-educed 
prices.  The  first,  the  free  grant,  except  in  the  case  of 
xxew  schools  or  schools  under  organization,  is  practically 
abolished;  the  second  class  of  grant  is  made  whenever 
the  manager  applies,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
appear  to  warrant  it. 

1089.  Does  the  Ixxspector  when  he  visits  a school 
look  at  the  amount  of  books  in  store,  and  see  how  the 
teacher’s  account  stands  as  x-egards  that  stock  with  the 
Board  ? — Part  of  his  duty,  and  indeed  a vex-y  impox-tant 
part  of  it,  is  to  see  that  the  school  is  px-operly  sxxpplied 
with  books  and  school  reqxiisites ; bxxt  besides  those 
which  are  necessax-y  for  the  scholars’  immediate  use, 
the  adeqxxacy  or  inadequacy  of  which  he  may  obsex-ve 
by  aix  inspection  of  the  books  in  the  children's  hands, 
it  is  his  bxxsiness  to  see  that  the  teacher  has  in  stock  a 
supply  available  for  one,  two,  or  three  moixtlxs’  further 
service.  If  the  teacher  fail  to  maixxtain  such  a stock 
as  that,  the  Inspector  admonishes  him  to  x-emedy  the 
defect ; and  if  he  pex-sist  in  keeping  the  sxxpply  low, 
the  Inspector  reports  the  matter  to  the  Boax-d,  and  the 
Boax'd  by  official  admonition  try  to  cox-rect  it. 

1090.  Taking  the  case  of  a school  on  its  first  estab- 
lishment, how  is  the  grant  of  fx-ee  stock  made — or  did 
you  say  that  the  grant  of  free  stock  is  abolished  l — I 
said  that  it  is  practically  abolished.  It  is  xxot  abolished 
in  the  case  of  new  schools ; bxxt  new  schools,  on  an  ave- 
rage, amount  to  only  about  150  a year.  On  the  occasion 
of  taking  oix  a new  school  a fx-ee  stock  is  granted  -accox-d- 
ing  to  a scale  that  has  been  for  a long  time  in  use  in 
the  office.  ' 

1091.  Do  I understand  that  no  issue  of  fx-ee  stock 


is  made  aftexwax-ds? — Uxxless  under  peculiar  aixd  ex- 
ceptional cix-cumstanees.  If  the  Inspector  see  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the  school 
is  sitxiated  are  sxich  as  to  x-ender  the  pxxx-chase  of  maps, 
black  boax-ds,  and  requisites  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
open  to  him  to  make  a special  recommendation  to  the 
Board  for  an  award  of  free  stock. 

1092.  That  woxxld  in  fact  be  a special  assistance  on 
the  ground  of  povex-ty? — A special  assistance  on  the 
gx-oxxnd  of  povex-ty ; but  I may  add  that  on  other  occa- 
sions a grant  of  fx-ee  stock  may  be  made  to  a school  as 
a distinction  in  x-ecognition  of  its  excellence. 

1093.  On  the  first  establishment  of  a school,  do  yoxx 
sxxpply  the  master  with  a cex-tain  amount  of  stock  to 
keep  in  stox-e  ? — No,  my  lox-d.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  a school  the  Commissioners  make  an 
award  of  free  stock,  consisting  of  maps,  diagrams,  charts, 
blackboards,  pointers,  and  sixch  things  as  are  of  pei-rna- 
nent  advantage  for  collective  use  in  the  school.  As 
a condition  for  such  a grant  the  Commissionei-s  reqxxire 
that  the  manager  shall  purchase  a cex-tain  amoxmt  of 
books  and  requisites  to  serve  as  sale  stock  for  the  indi- 
vidual use  of  the  pupils. 

1094.  How  soon  after  the  first  establishment  of  a 
school,  do  you  send  down  to  the  master  a quantity  of 
school  requisites  to  keep  in  stock  ? — Immediately  that 
the  Board  has  ordex-ed  a i-ecognition  of  the  school,  as  a 
National  school,  fox-ms  ax-e  sent  to  the  manager,  con- 
taining instx-uctions  as  to  the  sxxpply  of  school  requisites. 

1095.  On  the  subject  of  stox-e  stock,  not  of  free 
stock  ? — Of  both. 

1096.  How  is  the  Board  i-epaid  for  this  store  stock? 
— They  require  paymexxt  befox-e  they  issue  the  books. 
The  coux-se  is  simply  this  : the  managex-,  immediately 
that  the  school  is  taken  into  coimexion,  gets  a notifi- 
cation of  the  award  of  the  free  stock ; he  is  also  at  the 
same  time  told  that  he  mxxst  make  certain  pxxrchases  of 
ordinary  books  for  the  school.  He  then  sends  up  a re- 
quisition for  the  free  stock  and  another  for  the  sale 
stock,  and  a post  office  order  for  the  price  of  the  latter. 
In  a few  days,  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  requisi- 
tions, the  books  are  issued  to  him. 

1097.  As  the  stock  so  sxxpplied  is  px-epaid,  the  neces- 
sity of  accounts,  as  between  the  Board  and  the  school, 
does  not  exist  ? — Not  in  reference  to  such  matters. 

1098.  How  often  in  the  year  ax-e  gratuities  to  mas- 
ter’s x-ecommended  by  the  Inspectors  ? — Gratuities  are 
x-ecommended  annually  only.  Gratuities  ax-e  of  dif- 
fex-ent  kixxds  : for  the  ox-der  and  cleanliness  of  schools  ; 
for  teaching  vocal  music,  drawing,  physical  science,  ox- 
navigation  ; for  instx-xxcting  paid  monitors  and  unpaid 
monitors ; for  preparing  pex-sons  for  pupil  teacherships 
or  teacherships  ; and  if  there  happexx  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural  department  ixx  coimexion  with  a school,  for  giving 
instruction  in  agricultural  science.  But  gratuities  are 
awarded  only  annually,  and  always  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

1099.  About  what  time?  — About  the  close  of 
J anuax-y. 

1100.  Do  the  Inspectors  recommend  schoolmasters 
to  be  fined  more  than  once  a-  year  ? — A fine,  if  at  all 
necessary,  is  recommended  by  the  Inspector  usually 
after  the  inspection  of  the  school.  As  the  Inspector 
inspects  the  school  three  times  a year-,  and  as  he  may 
visit  it  incidentally  very  frequently  during  the  year-,  it 
is  possible  that  such  a recommendation  may  be  at  very 
different  periods  throughout  the  year-. 

1101.  Does  that  answer  apply  also  to  depx-ession  of 
class? — It  applies  equally  to  the  case  of  depression  of 
class. 

1102.  Or  to  dismissal? — Or  to  dismissal. 

1103.  Have  you  any  other  class  of  penalties? — Ad- 
monition, and  reprimand,  and  suspension  of  salax-y  for 
a limited  time. 

1104.  Are  thex-e  any  other  forms  of  instruction  for 
Inspectors? — There  is  a code  of  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  Inspectox-s. 

1105.  Can  you  put  in  a copy? — Yes  [copy  handed 
in].  This  code  was  drawn  up  and  published  in  1854.* 


* For  copy  of  Code  see  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  IV. 
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It  lias  not  been  reprinted.  Since  then  various  altera- 
tions, consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  system, 
have  taken  place,  and  various  new  instructions  through 
the  medium  of  circular  letters  have  been  issued  to  the 
Inspectors.  The  office  has  at  present  under  conside- 
ration a new  edition  of  this  code,  which  will  embody 
a complete  detail  and  exposition  of  the  present  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Inspectors. 

1106.  Supposing  a new  Inspector  to  be  appointed  ? 

He  has  no  information  for  the  present  but  the  old  code 

and  copies  of  the  circulars  that  have  been  issued  since 
1S55. 

1107.  Is  this  paper  given  in  the  Report  for  1866? — 
Ho.  It  has  not  been  printed  since  the  Report  of  1 854, 
published  in  1855,  page  434.  But  each  district  (and 
there  are  sixty  school  districts  in  the  country)  has  its 
“ District  Book,”  and  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  is  to 
preserve  in  a guard-book  every  document  that  issues 
from  the  office  in  reference  to  the  business  of  the  district, 
and  to  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors.  Consequently,  the 
Inspectors  have  all  the  circulars  that  have  been  issued 
since  1855,  along  with  the  code  of  regulations  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  published. 

1108.  Who  sees  that  those  instructions  are  observed 
by  the  Inspectors? — The  Head  Inspectors,  so  far  as 
their  personal  observation  enables  them  to  do  so ; and 
the  authorities  at  the  office,  who  have  also  numerous 
opportunities  of  seeing  that  the  several  instructions  are 
attended  to. 

1109.  How  often  do  the  Inspectors  send  in  an.account 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them,  which  the  office 
has  to  reimburse  ?— Once  in  eveiy  four  months,  a 
period  officially  designated  a “ Term,”  they  send  in  a 
return  of  the  travelling  performed  by  them  during  the 
four  months,  and  their  claim  for  travelling  expenses. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  examination  of  teachers  or 
monitors,  they  send  in  an  account  of  petty  expenses 
incurred,  and  of  travelling  expenses  and  allowances  paid 
to  the  teacher’s  or  monitors  in  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation. They  also  send  in  quarterly  accormts  of  their 
postage  expenses. 

1110.  Who  checks  those  various  accounts? — They 
are  invariably  checked  and  countersigned  by  the  Chief 
of  Inspection,  having  been  previously  checked  by  the 
different  clerks. 

1111.  What  is  the  rule  as  regards  travelling  expenses, 
is  it  the  actual  cost,  or  is  it  paid  by  mileage  ? — In  the 
case  of  a Head  Inspector  it  is  by  the  actual  cost  out  of 
pocket.  In  the  case  of  a District  Inspector  it  is  by  an 
allowance  per  school.  The  rule  is  that  for  every  school 
within  four  miles  of  the  District  Inspector’s  residence  no 
allowance  is  granted  for  travelling ; for  every  school 
within  a belt  of  from  four  to  twenty  miles,  4s.  is  granted, 
and  for  every  school  beyond  twenty  miles  from  the  In- 
spector’s residence,  7 s.  is  granted.  The  total  amount  of 
expenses  under  that  head,  for  the  sixty  Inspector’s,  is 
£3,000  a year. 

1112.  Are  there  any  other  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Inspectors  in  the  office  except  those? — At  this 
moment  I don’t  remember  any  other. 

1113.  Is  there  an  allowance  made  to  the  Inspector 
for  stationery,  or  is  he  supplied  with  stationery  ? — He 
is.  supplied  with  stationery  direct  from  the  office. 

1114.  By  any  fixed  quantities? — Well,  the  duty  of 
the.  clerk  who  issues  the  stationery  is  to  see  that  only 
a reasonable  quantity  is  demanded  and  supplied. 

1115.  Have  you  any  discussions  of  a troublesome 
kind  under  the  head  of  allowances  in  settling  with  the 
Inspectors  ? — I should  say  that  troublesome  discussions 
have  very  rarely  occurred.  From  time  to  time  the 
attention  of  the  Inspectors  may  have  been  drawn  to 
matters  connected  with  their  accounts,  but  action  in 
this  respect,  of  a serious  character,  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, occurred  but  rarely. 

1116.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  your  evidence  on  Monday.  I-  think  you  were 
asked  on  Monday,  when  the  distinction  was  first  made 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  what  was  your 
answer? — In  1840,  I think  I said. 

1117.  Did  not  the  distinction  exist  at  a much  earlier 
period? — I said  1840,  in  reference  to  the  rule  as  re- 


gards the  right  of  the  pastor  to  visit  the  school ; but  I 
added,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  of  course  the  dis- 
tinction as  to  vested  and  non-vested  schools  prevailed 
from  the  time  building  grants  were  first  made — a vested 
school  always  meaning  a school  which,  as  regards  its 
erection,  had  been  aided  by  a grant  of  the  public  funds. 

1118.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  the  pastor  to  re- 
gulate religious  education  in  the  school,  did  you  refer 
to  that  on  Monday  1— I have  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  evidence  since  Monday. 

1119.  You  stated  that  non-vested  schools  furnished 
the  best  type  of  mixed  schools?— I beg. pardon,  I said 
that  in  non-vested ; and  vested  schools  you  might  in- 
differently meet  with  a mixture  of  different  religions, 
but  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a slight  preponderance, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  mixed  element  in  the  non-vested 
schools  as  compared -with  the  vested'  schools. 

1120.  I believe  you  said  the  public  generally  were 
not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  vested  and  non- 
vested  schools  ? — I was  asked  a question  which  led  me 
to  make  an  observation  to  that  effect,  and  I mentioned, 
I remember,  that  even  in  this  parish  in  which  you  are 
now  sitting,  the  head  of  one  of  the  schools  had  to  in- 
quire of  me  whether  the  school  was  vested  or  non-vested. 

1121.  In  answer  to  a . question  put  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  I think  you  said  that  a table  contained 
in  the  Report  of  1866,  showing  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  mixed  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teachers  jointly,  referred  chiefly  to  model 
schools  ? — I did. 

1122.  Is  that  your  answer  now ? — Yes.  Ihavesince 
then  taken  occasion  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter, 
and  I have  an  analysis  of  the  131  schools  : model  schools, 
91 ; agricultural  model  schools,  2;  workhouse  schools,  7 ; 
gaol  schools,  1 ; lunatic  asylum  schools,  2 ; ordinary 
schools,  28.  These  are  the  mixed  schools  imder  teacher’s 
of  different  religious  denominations — the  principal 
teacher  being  of  one  denomination,  and  the  assistant  of 
another. 

1123.  In  the  Report  of  1866,  page  11,  do  not  the 
Commissioners  claim  an  increase  in  the  mrmber  of 
mixed  schools  in  1866  over  1865  and  1864  ?■ — They 
do,  and  correctly,  claim  it. 

1124.  Did  you  state  on  the  last  day  that  in  vested 
schools  religious  teaching  is  not  given  to  tire  children 
of  different  denominations  ? — As  far  as  my  experience 
aird  knowledge  go,  there  is  no  distinction  whatever 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  in  that  respect. 

1125.  Is  any  of  the  fardt  of  that  attributable  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Education? — Hone  whatever. 
The  Commissioner’s  of  Education  have,  by  their’  rules, 
given  full  power  to  the  parents  of  the  minority  of  the 
children  to  authorize  their  own  clergy  to. give  religious 
instruction  in  the: vested  schools.  The  fact  simply  is,  that 
neither  parents  nor  pastors  take  advantage  of  the  rule. 

1126.  Then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Board? — Hot 
of  the  Board,  nor  of  the  system,  certainly. 

1127.  Have  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  others, 
made  any  complaints  on  the  subject  ? — I have  never 
heard  of  any. 

1128.  Allow  me  to  inquire  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganizing teachers  about  whom  you  were  asked  1— I 
don’t  remember  any  question  having  being  asked  me 
about  organizing  teachers,  except  indeed  a,  question 
about  tripartite  arrangements,  respecting  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cowie  put  me  a question. 

1129.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  of  . school 
organizing  ? — Entirely. 

1130.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  success  1— I 
have  never  heard  a second  opinion  about  its  success. 
In  every  case — in  every  report  I have  ever1  read  from 
an  Inspector  with  reference  to  it,  the  advantages  of 
the  system  appear  to  have  been  recognised. 

1131.  You  have  had  no  complaints  from  Inspectors 
about  it? — One  or  two  of  the  organizers  have  them- 
selves been  guilty  of  laches,  have  committed  irregula- 
rities, and  have  failed  to  effect  that  amount  of  good 
which  they  ought  to  have  accomplished.  In  such  cases, 
of  course,  representations  have  come  from  the*  In- 
spectors. 

1132.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  schools  have  de- 
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cidedly  benefited  by  that  system? — That  is  my  con- 
viction, certainly. 

1133.  Has  the  matter  of  school-fees  always  boon 
considered  as  a necessary  element  of  the  system  ? — I 
think,  that  from  the  original  foundation  of  the  system, 
the  idea  of  school-fees  must  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  its  promotel's ; because  a plan  of  education  which 
would  ignore  as  part  of  its  resources  for  the  support 
of:  the  teachers  a system  of  school-fees,  would,  in  my 
mind,  be  defective. 

1134.  Have  the  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure from  the  different  districts  of  the  country,  a 
proper  amount  of  school-fees  ? — The  Commissioners 
have,  from  time  to  time,  made,  in  that  respect,  as  much 
exertion  as  they  could  legitimately  venture  on.  I think 
they  have  very  wisely,  in  reference  to  the  remote  and 
what  might  be  called  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  almost 
altogether  abstained  from  interference  ; but  wherever 
the  Inspector  has  informed  them  that  their  interference 
would  bring  about  an  amelioration,  they  have,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  always  taken  the  necessary  action. 
Their  interference  was  limited  to  suggestions  to  the 
managers. 

11:35.  Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  payment  of  local  fees  led  to  difficulties  ? 
— A few  cases  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  where  attempts  were  made  to  confine  the 
schools  to  a high  class  of  pupils,  by  charging  a fee 
of  much  the  same  amount  as  that  charged  in  the  ordi- 
nary middle  class  schools.  At  present,  I have  in 
my  mind  two  such  cases.  An  effort  was  at  once  made 
by  the  Board  to  reform  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  that  regard. 

1136.  You  stated  that  the  payments  to  teacher's 
must  be  made  quarterly,  at  the  least  ? — So  I declared. 
As  long  as  our  present  system  of  payment  is  main- 
tained, to  make  them  less  frequently  would  be  utterly 
destructive  of  the  whole  system. 

1137.  Looking  to  the  system  of  payments  as  at  pre- 
sent existing,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  continue  the 
present  payments  of  the  teachers  through  the  medium 
of  the  manager's  ? — I think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
to  maintain  that  medium  of  payment  between  the 
teachers  and  the  Board  : I think  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  system. 

1138.  Mr.  Gibson. — I observe  that  in  the  report 
for  the  year  1865,  you  give,  in  a tabular  form,  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  patrons  or  manager's, 
and  also  the  religious  denominations  of  the  teachers  ; 
and  I find  that  that  is  omitted  in  the  report  for  the 
year  1866? — Surely  the  religion  of  the  managers  is 
repeated  in  the  report  for  the  year  1866. 

1139.  Yes,  but  not  the  religion  of  the  teachers  : 
why  is  that  omitted  ? — The  explanation  I have  to  offer 
in  reference  to  that  is  : — that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
had  been  complaining  that  the  reports  were  issued  in 
air  expensive  form,  and  that  we  had  been  publishing 
those  reports  annually  in  two  large  volumes.  They 
were  of  opinion,  I understand,  that  the  report  might 
be  reduced  in  dimension.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  deeming  it  important,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  regarding  certain  routine  statistics  as  not 
sufficiently  important  to  occupy  space  in  the  reports 
from  year  to  year,  the  tables  were  recast,  and  the 
column  to  which  you  refer  was,  I suppose,  omitted. 

.1 1 40.  The  column  is  not  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  gives  the  religious  de- 
nomination of  the  teachers  in  the  report  for  the 
year  1865 ; it  is  not  given  in  the  report  for 
1866 — the  expense  of  the  paper  occupied  by  that 
would  be  nothing  ? — So  I suppose ; but,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tables  I refer  to,  the  report  for  the 
year  1866  Came  out  in  one  volume.  It  was  looked  on, 
I presume,  that  every  column  omitted  was  a column  of 
•an  uninteresting  and  non-essential  character. 

1141.  Considering  that  the  leading  feature  of  the 
system  of  education  is  mixed,  combining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  persons  of  different  religious  denominations — 
don’t  you  think  it  a matter  of  great  importance  to  show 
where  the  managers  and  teachers  are.  of  different  reli- 


gious creeds  : to  show  how  many  Presbyterian  teachers,  March  18, 
how  many  Episcopalian  teachers,  and  how  many  Roman  1868. 
Catholic  teachers  are  employed  under  managers  of  a patrj^~ 
diff'erent  religion  from  the  religion  of  the  teachers—  joseph 
thus  showing  that  the  system  is  mixed,  not  only  as  to  Keenan,  esq. 
the  scholars,  but  with  the  heads  of  the  schools  ? — That 
information  had  been  published  annually  for  a great 
number  of  years. 

1 142.  The  fact  that  teachers  may  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  under  Protestant  patrons,  or  vice  vcrsd,  would 
show  the  working  of  the  system  in  combining  persons 
of  different  creeds  in  its  administrations.  Is  that  so  ?— 

Yes  : but  I don’t  think  that  occurs  to  any  considerable 
extent.  It  so  happens  that  upwards  of  400  Catholic 
teachers  have  been  appointed  by  Protestant  managers ; 
but  such  appointments  have  been  almost  invariably 
made  in  the  case  of  schools  where  the  attendance  is 
exclusively  Catholic ; and  the  fact  that  the  patron  is  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  teacher  a 
Roman  Catholic,  shows  nothing  as  to  the  mixture  of 
pupils  in  the  school. 

1143.  Not  necessarily;  but  would  it  not  be  very 
desirable  in  reference  to  particular  parts  of  Ireland— 

I speak  especially  of  Ulster  and  of  some  counties  in 
Ulster  where  the  creeds  are  pretty  nearly  balanced— 
would  it  not  be  desirable  where  the  patron  was  of  one 
creed,  and  he  appointed  a teacher  of  a different  creed, 
to  show  that  fact  ? — I think  it  very  desirable  that  such 
a statement  should  be  made  from  time  to  time ; it  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  in  the  reports,  and 
when  it  is  deemed  advisable  it  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
be  repeated. 

1144.  Can  you -assign  any  other- reason,  for  its  omis- 
sion?—I am  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
omission. 

1145.  I presiime  it  is  feasible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian 
managers  who  have  teachers  of  a different  denomina- 
tion in  the  schools  under  them  in  the  different  coun- 
ties and  provinces  ? — Perfectly  feasible.  I have  with 
me  detailed  information  on  that  head ; I have  before  me- 
returns  of  the  number  of  manager's  of  different  deno- 
minations, with  the  number  of  schools— — 

1146.  That  is  not  what  I want — I want  the  denomi- 
nations of  the  teachers? — I have  also  in  a table  the  deno- 
minations of  the  teacliei's ; and  perhaps  the  information 
you  are  anxious  to  get  from  the  tables  you  suggest 
might  be  derived  from  the  table  I have  before  me.  If 
you  -will  allow  me  I will  read  it : it  shows  how  many 
Catholic  teachers  are  appointed- by  Protestant  managers. 

Mr.  Gibson. — That  would  not  answer  the  question. 

I should  prefer  a formal  return. 

1147.  Sir ■ liobert  Kane. — In  answer  to  Dr.  Wilson 
you  referred  to  the  131  schools  I inquired  about  on 
Monday  last;  you  stated  their  distribution  as  to  model 
schools,  and  so  on;  you  mentioned  -with  regard  to  the 
minority  in  these  schools  not  being  supplied  "with  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  the  Board  were  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  that,  as  they  provided  full  facilities  for 
it.  I understood  from  your  answer,  that  you  con- 
sidered it  was  owing  rather  to  the  indifference  or  the 
inertness  of  the  parents  or  the  pastors  of  the  children, 
of  the  minority  of  the  pupils,  that  no  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  ? — Quite  so  in  relation  to  vested  schools 
generally. 

1148.  Do  }'0u  consider  that  the  patrons  have,  in  any 
way,  interfered  to  prevent  religious  instruction  being 
given  to  the  minority  of  the  children  in  their  schools? 

— I have  never  known  the  case  of  a patron  of  a vested 
school  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  parents,  and 
refusing  admission  to  the  clergyman  appointed  by  the 
parents:  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  minority. 

1149.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  have  not. 
found  that  the  patrons  of  such  schools  have  in  any  way 
interfered  to  prevent  the  practical  realization  of  the 
arrangement  which  the  Board  afford  for  that  purpose  ? 

— Most  certainly,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  the; 
system.  I am  not  aware  that  they  have  introduced 
any  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangement. 

1150.  The  absence  of  religious  instruction  from  the 
minority  of  the  children  in  the  schools  has  resulted  from 
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March  18,  inertness  or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  parents  it  attempted  in  schools  in  the  remote  and  poorer  parts 

1868.  or  pastors? Quite  so.  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  found  to  be  impracticable. 

; 1151.  Do  you  believe  from  personal  experience  that  1160.  With  reference  to  the  examination  of  the 

Patrick  practically  religious  instruction  is  supplied  elsewhere  teachers,  you  stated  that  the  examination  is  partly 
Keenan,  esq.  than  in  the  schools?— In  a few  cases,  but  not  as  a written  and  partly  oral,  and  that  for  certain  examina- 
general  rule.  As  regards  Catholic  pupils,  who  amount  tions  identical  papers  are  used  at  identical  hours  in  the 
to  29,722  in  the  1,106  mixed  National  schools  taught  same  day  all  over  Ireland?— Yes. 

exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers,  I have  never  person-  1161.  How  does  the  Board  preserve  uniformity  in 

ally  experienced  an  instance  of  a child  retiring  else-  the  part  of  the  examination  which  is  oral? — The  iusti- 
where  to  get  religious  instruction.  I know,  however,  tution  of  Head  Inspectors,  who  have  to  pass  from 
that  a few  such  cases  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  district  to  district,  communicating  personally  with  In- 
the  instance  of  the  24,381  Protestant  pupils,  who  are  spector  after  Inspector,  and  having  themselves  an 
attending  the  2,483  mixed  National  schools  taught  understanding  which  they  originally  derived  from 
exclusively  by  Catholic  teachers,  I have  not  heard,  meeting  together  in  conference  in  Dublin,  has  tended 
except  in  a few  cases,  of  any  ari'angement  existing  to  produce  a certain  degree  of  uniformity  of  standard, 
by  which  they  would  retire  to  a church  or  a meeting-  But  the  Commissioners  altogether  commit  to  the  dis- 
house  or  any  other  place  for  religious  instruction.  eretion  of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  this  question 

1152.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  of  uniformity  of  standard. 

Commissioner’s,  that  for  the  year  1840,  it  is  stated  in  1162.  You  stated,  I think,  that  the  examination  of 
reference  to  the  training  schools,  with  regard  to  the  the  teachers  and  monitors  is  based  on  the  books  of  the 
students  in  training,  that  in  the  model  schools  a vigilant  National  Board — that  the  candidate  acquainted  with 
superintendence  is  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct;  these  books  is  able  to  answer  the  questions  ? — Yes.  I 
that  on  Sundays  they  are  expected  to  attend  their  places  mentioned  that  there  were  some  questions,  as,  for  in- 
of  worship,  and  on  every  Thursday  to  receive  religious  stance,  dedueibles  from  propositions  in  science,  proposed 
instruction  from  their  respective  pastors,  who  attend  at  in  the  oral  examination,  based  on  matters  not  contained 
Marlborough-street  for  that  purpose — is  this  practice  in  the  books. 

continued?— No;  in  reference  to  the  teachers  generally  1163.  How,  then,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  use 
it  has  been  long  since  discontinued.  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Board  is  optional  ? — It  is 

1153.  Is  no  religious  instruction  given  on  week-  universally  understood  that  the  arrangement  made  by 

days  ? Religious  instruction  is  given  every  day  in  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  examinations  shall  take 

the  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street;  but,  as  I place  in  their  own  books,  the  books  which  the  teachers 
understood  you,  the  point  of  your  question  was  as  to  employ  daily  in  their  schools,  which,  I think,  is  a wise 
the  attendance  of  clergymen  to  give  religious  instate-  arrangement.  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  teachers  are 

tion that,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  clergy  are  concerned,  concerned  in  relation  to  the  examinations,  the  Board 

has  been  discontinued  for  a long  time.  In  the  case  of  make  it  in  a certain  sense  compulsory  to  have  their 

the  Established  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  own  books  used. 

Unitarian  Church,  and,  I believe,  the  Methodist  1164.  The  master  of  the  school  not  using  the  books 

Church but  I am  not  sure  about  the  last — the  of  the  Board  would  be  placed  in  this  position — first, 

clergymen  attend  regularly  to  give  religious  instate-  he  would  lose  the  profit  to  be  obtained  on  the  sale  of 
(qou_  the  books  of  the  Board  to  the  pupils ; next,  the  pupils 

1154.  The  Catholic  students,  then,  receive  no  reli-  not  being  taught  in  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  being 

gious  instruction  from  a clergyman  of  their  church  ? — examined  by  the  Inspector  in  those  books,  would  do  the 
None.  They  attend  the  school  when  x-eligious  in-  teacher  no  credit  at  inspection ; and  the  teacher  himself 
struction  is  being  given  to  the  children,  and  they  would  fail  in  an  examination  out  of  those  books,  and 

participate  in  the  instruction  by  assisting  in  giving  it,  would,  therefore, lose  the  increase  of  salary  to  be  obtained 

or  by  joining  in  the  religious  services  of  the  moment.  by  successful  answering.  Under  such  a system,  is  it  not 

1155.  Religious  instruction  is  given  on  Tuesdays? — the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  Board  is  really 
Religious  instruction  is  given  daily.  On  Mondays,  made  obligatory  ? — I can  hardly  deny  the  conclusion 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  reli-  you  have  arrived  at  in  that  statement,  but  I have 
gious  instruction  is  given  for  half-an-liour;  on  Tuesdays  never  known  of  any  cases  of  complaint.  At  the 
for  two  hours.  Religious  instruction,  so  far  as  Catho-  same  time,  I am  free  here  to  answer  that,  if  different 
lies  are  concerned,  is  imparted  only  by  the  teachers.  unexceptionable  books  on  the  several  subjects  embraced 

1156.  The  course  pursued  by  the  children  is  supposed  in  the  curriculum  of  National  schools  were  pub- 
to  be  for  the  teachers’ advantage?— The  course  pursued  lished,  it  would  be  desirable  to  confer  on  the  people 
by  the  teachers  is  for  their  own  as  well  as  for  the  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  right  of  freedom  of  selec- 
children’s  advantage.  But  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  tion. 

teachers  in  training,  their  religious  instruction,  or  1165.  Are  the  school  registers  marked  once  or  twice 
rather  their  religious  exercises— I can  scarcely  call  it  a day  ?— The  school  rolls  are  marked  only  once  a day. 
instruction— consist  simply  in  joining  in  the  prayers  There  is  no  interval  in  the  schools  from  the  commence- 
for  the  day,  and  participating'  generally  in  each  reli-  ment  of  the  day’s  proceedings  to  the  close,  except  in  a 
gious  practice  going  on.  i'ew  cases. 

1157.  They  receive  no  course  of  religious  instruction  1166.  In  yorrr  rules,  what  do  you  understandby 

at  all?—1 They  get  no  special  course  of  religious  instruc-  a quarter?— We  have  different  quarters.  January, 
tion  and  never  did.  February,  and  March  constitute  one  quarter ; April, 

1158.  That  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman?  May,  and  June  make  a second  quarter;  and  so  on. 
—A  course  of  religious  instruction  for  the  Catholic  1167.  Does  the  quarter  consist  with  you  of  a fixed 
teachers  in  training  was  never  laid  down  by  the  clergy-  number  of  days  t— It  consists  of  three  months. 

mail  1168.  But  the  holidays  are  not  equally  distributed 

1159.  Lord  Stanley’s  famous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  in  the  quarters  ? — The  managers  are  at  perfect  liberty 

Leinster  lays  this  down  :— “They  will  refuse  all  appli-  to  keep  whatever  religious  holidays  they  choose.  The 
cations  in  which  the  following  objects  are  not  locally  holidays  are  not  distributed  equally  in  the  quarters, 
provided  for  :— 1st,  a fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  because  they  don’t  occur  equally.  In  the  first  quarter, 
repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture ; 2nd,  a per-  for  instance,  the  ordinary  holidays  of  National  schools 
manent  salary  for  the  master,  not  less  than  £ ; 3rd,  are— the  17th  March  and  the  25th  March ; these  are 

a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requi-  the  only  holidays  that  occiu-  in  the  first  quarter,  in 
sites  at  half-price,  and  books  of  separate  religious  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  National  schools  taught  by 
instruction  at  prime  cost.”  Is  that  regulation  main-  Catholic  teachers  and  frequented  by  Catholic  pupils, 
ta.ined  ?— No.  The  particular  regulation  in  reference  Then  there  are  others 

to  local  subscriptions  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  1169.  By  holidays  I refer  to  vacation?— I beg  par- 
very  wisely  determined  by  the  Commissioners  who  don,  I misunderstood  you.  Vacation  usually  occurs 
formed  the  original  Board  not  to  carry  it  out;  for  were  three  times  in  the  year,  in  National  schools  :— at  Christ- 
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mas  for  about  ten  days — in  some  cases  a fortnight ; at 
Easter  for  a week,  and  at  Midsummer  for  three  weeks, 
and  sometimes  four  weeks. 

1170.  The  quarters  in  which  the  Midsummer  and 
Christmas  vacations  occur,  are  of  course  shorter  than  the 
other  quarters  ? — Generally  so,  of  course.  The  Christ- 
mas vacation  is  at  a fixed  time,  the  Easter  vacation  is 
at  Easter,  but  the  Midsummer  vacation  depends  .on. the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  as  to  thefarming  operations. 

1171.  You  have  no  certain  number  of  days  to  make 
up  a quarter? — No. 

1172.  Do  you  argue  from  the  average  quarterly  at- 
tendance totheaverage  yearly  attendance? — Theaverage 
yearly  attendance  is  not  made  up  from  the  average  of 
the  four  quarters’  attendance ; the  yearly  attendance  is 
made  up  by  the  average,  of  the  daily  attendances 
throughout  the  year. 

1173.  The  week  has  no  number  of  fixed  days  in  it 
either  ? — -If  you  allow  me,  I refer  you  to  the  form  of 
report  book  in  use  in  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  : 
you  will  see  that  the.  averages  are  made  up  in  this 
manner  : — There  is  an  account  for  each  month.  The 
month  is  divided  into  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  week,  and.  .the  extra  days  that  may 
occur.  Then  for  the  first  week  there  are  given  tots  of 
the  totals  on  rolls  and  total  attendances  of  all  the  days 
composing  the  week ; and  similarly  tots  are  given  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  weeks,  and  for  the  extra 
days.  Then,  again,  there  is  a tot  made  of  the  totals 
on  rolls,  and  total  attendances  of  the  whole  month, 
which  divided  by  the  number  of  days  included  in  the 
tots,  gives  the  average  on  rolls  and  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  month. 

1174.  How  many  school  days  are  there  in  this 
week  ? — In  most  National  schools  there  are  only  four, 
as  Saint  Patrick’s  day  occurs  in  this  week.  In  Dublin, 
however,  there  may  be  five,  as  Saturday  is  generally 

. on  the  North  side  of  the  city,  a school-day. 

1175.  Speaking  generally,  there  are  only  four  school 
days  this  we.ek  ? — Yes  ; four. 

1176.  To  ascertain  the  average  attendance  for  this 
week,  you  would  divide  the  tot  by  four? — -Yes. 

1177.  To  get  the  average  attendance  for  last  week, 
you  would  divide  by  five? — Yes.  And  the  average 
attendance  of  the  year  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
attendances  of  all  the  school  days  of  the  year  by  the 
total  number  of  school  days ; the  number  of  actual 
schooldays,  on  the  average,  in. the  National  schools 
throughout  Ireland  being  200.. 

1178.  Is  there  any  fixed  period  of  a day  during 
which  the  children  must  be  under  instruction  to  get 
credit  for  attendance  %. — The.  children  in  most  National 
schools  are  permitted  to  arrive  up  to  the.  hour  of  roll 
call,  which  may  be  as  late. as  twelve  o’clock. 

1179.  To  take  an  extreme,  case — supposing  fifty 
nurses  of  nineteen  years  wore  to  carry  fifty  babes  of 
two  years  old  in  their  arms  into  a school,  a few  minutes 
before  the  closing  of  the  school,  would  they  count  for  a 
hundred  ? — That  could  not  possibly  occur,  for  the  roll 
is  called  not  later  than  twelve  o’clock,  and  none  are 
counted  in  the  day’s  attendance  who  arrive  after  that. 

1180.  W ell,  then,  take  it  afew  minutes  before  twelve 
o’clock  ? — There  are  three  hours  of  school  business  after 
twelve  o’clock. 

1181.  But  they  might  go  away? — The  teacher’s 
business  is  not  to  let  the  pupils  go  away ; but  any  such  . 
set  of  circumstances  as.  you  suggest,  if  it  were  possible 
to  fancy  their  occurrence,  would  not,  of  course,  be  tole- 
rated for  a moment. 

1182.  Is  it  not,  under  the  rules . of  the  Board,  the 
direct  interest  of  teachers  and  of  the  Board  to  make 
the  attendance  on  the  books,  as.large  as  possible? — The 
Board  have  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other  in.  the 
question  whether  the  attendance  is  large,  or  small;  but , 
it  certainly  is  the  interest  of.  the  teacher  that  the  at- 
tendance shall  be  at  least.;  equal  to  the.  number  re- 
quired for  his  class  salary. 

1183.  Can  you  state  the  total  number  of  children, 
in  attendance  in  National,  schools  for  the  year  1867?-- 
I cannot  for  1867;  but  for  the  preceding,  year,  1866, 
the  average  attendance-. was-  316,225. 


1184.  Do  you  kno  w- what  was. the  actualmumber  pre- 
sent at  the  inspection:  of  thesame.  schools  during  the 
same  year? — There  are  three,  inspections  of.  each 
school.  At  the  inspections,  when  .the  primary  exami- 
nation of  the  year  takes  place;  the  total  of  all  the  pupils 
pi-esent  generally  corresponds  with  the  average,  attend- 
ance, which,  I have  just  stated,  is  316,225. 

1185.  You  can’t  tell  exactly  what  number  of  chil- 
dren were  seen,  in.the  schools  by  the  Inspectors  in  one 
year? — Not  precisely;  but  I may.perhaps  have  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  tables  published  for  the 
year  1865,  containing  detailed  information  as. to- the 
numbers  examined  by  the  Inspectors. 

1186. :  You:  said  the  po  verty  of  managers  andteaehers 
would  make  annual  payments  impossible — would  not 
the  difficulty  be  confined  to  the  first  year  after- the 
change? — How  are  the  teachers  to  live  for  the  first 
year? 

1187.  Supposing  the  first  year’s  difficulty  got  over, 
would  not  the  teachers  and  managers  be  able  to  arrange 
for  every  succeeding  year  ? — You  assume,  as  a.starting 
point,  the  possession  of  £200,000  in  the  pockets  of  the 
managers  and  teachers  for  the  purpose ; an  hypothesis 
which  assuredly  is  not  sustainable. 

1188.  Do  you  consider  it  impossible,  or  highly  un- 
desirable, for  the.  Board,  when  the  first  quarterly  pay- 
ments fell  due,  to  pay  the  managers  the  amount  for 
the  whole  year? — I don’t  think,  that  would  be; a. judi- 
cious regulation.  The  teachers  are  not  bound  by  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  managers  or  the  Board  to  .remain 
for  a single  day  beyond,  the  time,  of : payment. . . 

1 189.  If  the  teacher  left,  the, manager  would  appoint 
another  teacher  ? — But  if  the  manager  failed  to  appoint 
another  teacher,  .there  might  be  some  trouble  or  proce- 
dure necessary  to  get  him  to  recoup  , the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the.  year’s  imprest. 

1190.  Do  you  not  think  the  integrity  of  the  mana- 
gers would  afford  security  enough  on  that  head.? — I 
believe  that  the  managers,  as  a body,  are  as  honourable 
and.  as  fully  possessed  of  integrity  as  any  set  of  men  in. 
the  world ; but  I do  not  think  it  desirable  to  give  any 
body  of  men,  beforehand,  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a school  for  a year. 

1191.  ftev.  Mr.  Cowie. — In  reference  to  the  accounts 
sent  in  by  your  Inspectors,,  you  said,  very  few  discus- 
sions arise  in  settling  matters  of  an  unpleasant  charac- 
ter ? — I did. 

1192.  Are  your  Inspectors,  as  a body,  punctual  ? — 
They  are  remarkably  punctual.  Cases,  to  be  sure, 
have  occurred  where  Inspectors  have  failed  to  be  so, 
but  I venture  to  say  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  , a 
set  of  men  who  are  more  punctual. 

1193.  Are  they  diligent  in  their  work  1 — As  a body, 
they  are  as  diligent  as  any  public  servants  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be. 

1194.  Are  they  quite  satisfied  with  the  notice  taken 
by  the  office  of  their  recommendations  ? — I have  very 
rarely  met  with  a complaint  on  that  head.  I have  an 
official  knowledge  of  the  sixty  Inspectors  and  the  six 
Head  Inspectors,  and  I have  not  heard  a murmur,  in 
reference  to  one  decision  out  of  1,000. 

1195.  Have  you.  any  difficulty  in, settling  the  proper 
gradation  of  officers  in  your  department : it  seems, to 
me  your  District  Inspector  may  receive  directions 
from  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  from  the 
Head  Inspectors,  so  that  he  has  got  three  masters ; 
therefore  I am.  puzzled  at  their  extreme  satisfaction  ? 
— You  divide  one  of  the  masters  into  two,  for  the 
Secretaries  and  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection*,  constituting 
what  may  be  called  “ the  office,”  may  be  regarded  as 
one.  The  directions  that  emanate  from!  the  office  pro- 
ceed to  the  District  Inspector  through  the  Secretaries. 
The  Chief  of  Inspection  may  be  the  author  of  such  in- 
structions, but  the  instructions  positively,  and,  practi- 
cally, reach: him. through  the  Secretaries^ 

1 196.  But,  .these  two  together,  there,  are:  many  com- 
munications which,  pass  to  the  District  Inspectors  that 
do  not  come  through.the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  1- — Many ; 
but  only  of  a local  character  between  the  Head,  In- 
spector. and:  the  .District  Inspector. . 

1197.  He  mayreceive  orders, from  the Head  Inspec- 
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tor  at  the  same  time  which  would  clash  with  the  Orders 
from  the  office  ? — That  is  impossible.  The  Head  Inspec- 
tor’s duties  are  so  clearly  defined,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
District  Inspector,  and  the  relations  of  each  with  the 
office,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  such  clashing  of 
orders  to  take  place. 

1198.  You  promised  to  give  us  the  Code  of  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Inspectors  ? — I have  handed  it  in. 

1199.  Do  you  consider  the  plan  now  in  operation, 
by  which  teachers  sell  books  to  the  children  and  make 
a profit  thereon,  is  advisable  ? — I am  not  altogether  satis- 
fied about  the  propriety  of  that  arrangement.  I am 
bound  to  say  that,  though  there  is  on  the  whole,  general 
satisfaction  expressed  with  reference  to  it,  and  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Inspectors  and  nearly  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  office  are  in  favour  of  it,  I am  not  myself 
perfectly  sensible  of  its  advantages. 

1200.  The  Inspectors  approve  of  it? — Yes ; most  of 
them  do. 

1201.  And  the  masters  and  managers,  of  course? — 
Yes;  the  teachers,  of  course,  who  derive  advantage 
from  it,  approve  of  it. 

1202.  Has  this  been  long  in  operation? — Only  about 
four  years. 

1203.  Why  was  it  introduced? — It  was  introduced 
with  the  view  of  giving  teachers  a special  interest  in 
having  their  schools  well  stocked  with  books  for  sale  to 
the  pupils. 

1204.  It  gave  them  a pecuniary  advantage? — Yes.  I 
think,  however,  the  object  the  plan  was  intended  to 
secure  might  have  been  attained  without  offering  the 
teachers  the  pecuniary  inducement. 

1205.  It  was  not  done  with  a view  to  increase  the 
sale  of  the  Board’s  books  ? — The  Board  had  no  such  pur- 
pose in  view.  In  having  any  such  purpose  in  view  they 
would  be  acting,  to  a certain  extent,  very  irrationally ; 
as  they  lose  by  every  book,  and  the  more  sold  the  worse 
for  their  finances. 

1206.  Do  they  not  gain  on  selling  to  the  public? — 
The  Commissioners  do  not  sell  to  the  public.  Since 
1849  they  have  not  been  permitted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  books  to  any  other  than  teachers  and 
managers  for  use  in  national  schools. 

1207.  Do  they  buy  from  then-publishers? — The  Com- 
missioners have  two  classes  of  books : one  class  they 
print  and  publish  themselves,  and  sell  at  reduced  prices ; 
another  class  they  purchase  from  pxivate  authors,  and 
sell  at  the  same  reduced  fates  as  the  books  published 
by  themselves. 

1208.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a just  suspicion  that 
the  Board  had  in  view  the  forcing  then- books  upon  the 
schools? — I think  it  would  be  a very  unjust  suspicion. 
I never  heard  anyone  state  that  such  a suspicion  existed 
in  the  country. 

1209.  I mean  by  the  plan  of  issuing  books  to  the 
teachers  to  dispose  of  at  this  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  ? 
— I think  it  perhaps  justifiable  in  a stranger,  not 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  entertain 
such  a suspicion;  but  the  object  of  the  plan  was  as  I 
have  stated. 

1210.  Do  you  think  none  but  strangers  would 
imagine  that  ? — I think  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
general  working  of  the  National  system  would  imagine 
very  differently. 

1211.  You  were  asked  about  the  editing  of  the 
annual  report;  are  you  responsible  for  editing  the 
annual  report  in  any  sense  ? — No ; I am  responsible 
only  in  reference  to  the  inspection.  I am  responsible 
for  the  appearance,  in  the  appendix  to  the  annual  re- 
port, of  extracts  from  the  Inspectors’  Ilepox-ts,  and  if 
there  ax-e  statistics  accompanying  those  extracts,  I am 
responsible  for  them  also,  as  they  are  prepax-ed  by  the 
clex-ks  in  connexion  with  my  department,  and  are 
issued  under  my  fiat. 

1212.  We  may  consider  you  responsible  for  the 
statistical  tables?— The  statistical  tables  in  connexion 
with  the  ixxspection.  The  finance  tables  come  from 
the  Accountant’s  department,  with  which  I have  no 
connexion. 

1213.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  stated  it  was  in  order  to 
give  an  interest  to  the  teacher  in  keeping  up  the  stock 


of  books  in  the  school  that  this  px-ofit  was  given; 
was  there  not  another  x-eason,  that  the  childx-en  wex-e 
very  badly  supplied  with  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
Board’s  depot  might  be  at  a considerable  distance,  and 
much  time  be  required  to  get  books  from  it.  Was  it 
not,  in  fact,  rather  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  books  to 
the  clxildrexx  rather  than  merely  to  supply  the  school 
itself  or  advance  the  teacher? — So  far  as  I know, 
tracing  back  to  my  first  connexion  with  the  inspectioxx 
in  1848,  I am  not  awax-e  that  any  such  system  as  that 
of  the  teacher’s  going  to  the  depot  to  pxxx-chase  the 
books,  ever  prevailed. 

1214.  Though  this  system  was  exxforced,  was  there 
not  always  a depot  of  books  at  some  pax-ticular  part  of 
the  district  from  which  the  school  was  supplied  ? — Just 
as  at  present ; thex-e  has  been  no  change  made.  Each 
Inspector  has  a depot  which  coixtains  the  pax-cels  sent 
fx-onx  the  office. 

1215.  Does  this  ax-rangement  very  much  facilitate 
the  supply  of  books  to  the  schools  ? — It  has  givexx  such 
an  interest  to  the  teachers  to  keep  an  adeqxxate  stock 
on  hands,  that  I believe  it  has  coxxsidex-ably  facilitated 
the  supply  of  books  to  the  school;  but  I think  the 
purpose  might  have  been  effected  by  other  means. 

1216.  Were  complaints  made  as  to  difficulties  in 
getting  school-books  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  depots? 
— The  arrangement  could  not  have  been  conceived  for 
any  reason  of  that  kind,  as  the  depots  remain  unchanged. 

1217.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  state  that  the  Boax-d 
did  not  gain  by  sale  to  the  public.  I will  read  you  a 
passage  from  the  Seventh  Repox-t,  page  161 : — “We 
make  to  the  managers  of  schools,  wherever  situated 
and  whether  in  connexion  with  xxs  ox-  not,  the  same 
allowance  xxpon  the  pux-chase  of  them  that  we  make  to 
booksellers ; bxxt  although  the  pupils  get  them  on  very 
modex-ate  terms  they  never  get  them  xxnder  the  cost  to 
us.  On  the  contrary,  the  price  they  pay  yields  a px-ofit 
to  us  on  the  transaction”? — I think  I mentioxxed  that 
since  1849  the  Board  has  ceased  to  sell  their  books  to 
airy  but  persons  connected  with  the  Natioxxal  schools 
for  use  in  National  schools.  Before  1849  they  sold 
them  to  everybody.  They  sold  them  to  managers  of 
schools  in  the  colonies  and  in  England;  and  they 
gained,  up  to  that  period,  a slight  profit  on  sales  made 
-to  pex-sons  extex-n  to  the  system. 

1218.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Ax-e  the  books,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  fox-ced  on  the  schools  in  conseqxxence  of  this 
arrangement  ? — Certainly  not. 

1219.  Have  you  found  any  extravagant  increase  ixi 
the  sale  of  books  since  the  arrangement  was  made,  con- 
sidering the  necessities  of  the  schools? — Cex-tainly  not. 

1220.  Master  Brooks. — Do  you  find  other  books  in 
use  in  the  schools  besides  those  books  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  ? — The  difficxxlty  of  selecting  books  sxxitable 
for  use  in  schools  attended,  or  liable  to  be  attended,  by 
childx-en  of  different  denominations  is  so  great,  that, 
px-aCtically,  the  books  of  the  Comnxissioners  are  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  National  schools.  A set  of 
books  that  coxxld  be  unequivocally  approved  for  use  ixx 
the  National  schools,  so  far  as  I at  present  know,  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  English  language,  except  the 
books  published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 
I lament  that  fact  myself  very  much.  I am  aware 
that  various  teachers  and  managers  have  tried  to  get 
other  sets  of  books,  but  I have  never  yet  seen  that  a 
selection  was  successfully  made. 

1221.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Chambers’s  series 
of  elementary  school-books  ? — I am,  to  some  extent ; 
they  ax-e  xxot  adapted  for  use  in  the  National  schools. 
Of  course  I do  not  refer  to  the  books  on  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  or  such  subjects. 

1222.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  unsuitable? — 
Because  of  the  x-eligious  difficulty.  I refer  oxxly  to 
books  of  a literary  character  as  being  xxnsuitable,  for  of 
course  there  are  scientific  books  very  generally  used  ixx 
our  schools  which  ax-e  not  the  books  published  by  the 
Board.  With  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  a great 
number  of  managers  to  select  other  books,  I have 
never  known,  as  I have  alx-eady  said,  a case  in  which 
they  succeeded  in  getting  books  that  could  be  adopted. 

1223.  I asked  yoxx  whether  in  point  of  fact  other 
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books  are  used  in  National  schools  besides  those  of  the 
Board  ? — The  only  books  other  than  those  published  by 
the  Board  that  are  in  use  in  National  schools  are  books 
on  arithmetic,  geometiy,  algebra,  and  subjects  into 
which  the  religious  question  could  not  possibly  enter. 

1221.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  Inspector’s  duty  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  books  and  to  report  to  you1? — Yes ; he 
has  to  report  as  to  what  books  he  finds  in  use  in  the 
schools,  and  if  he  meet  with  any  that  are  not  the  books 
published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  he  has 
to  give  a statement  of  their  contents,  or  send  copies 
of  them  to  the  Board  for  examination. 

1225.  If  books,  other  than  the  books  sanctioned  by 
the  Board,  are  in  use,  they  must  be  known  to  the 
National  Board  1 — It  is  impossible  for  a particular  book 
to  be  in  use  in  a school  without  the  Board’s  learning 
the  fact  very  quickly. 

1226.  Are  the  reading-books  and  histones  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  used  in  National  schools? — 
They  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Board.  In 
different  schools  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  them, 
but  the  Commissioners  invariably  resisted  the  proceed- 
ing. I refer  in  all  my  observations  to  the  literary  books. 
To  the  Christian  Brothers’  arithmetic  for  instance,  no 
exception,  of  course,  has  ever  been  taken,  it  (as  well  as 
all  the  other  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers)  being 
in  a scholastic  point  of  view,  unexceptional. 

1227.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  have  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  a school  having  had  a certain  number  of 
pupils,  and  which  number  has  fallen  below  the  number 
required  for  the  class  to  which  the  teacher  belongs,  a 
grace  Is  allowed? — Yes. 

1228.  For  how  long  is  that  grace  allowed  ? — So  long 
as  the  school  maintains  the  minimum  number  covered 
by  the  grace  allowance,  the  grant  of  class  salary  is 
continued. 

1229.  What  is  the  grace  allowed? — A first  class 
requires  an  average  attendance  of  35.  The  grace 
average  enables  a teacher  in  the  first  class  to  get  his 
full  class  salary  with  an  average  of  SOT.  That  indul- 
gence may  remain  perpetual. 

1230.  Did  you  say  there  was  a deficiency  of  teaching- 
power  ; and  if  so,  did  you  refer  to  quantity  or  quality  ? 
— There  is  an  excess  of  teaching  power,  in  my  opinion. 
I mean  as  to  the  employment  of  assistant-teachers. 

1231.  Under  the  present  rules,  an  examination  is 
substituted  for  training  in  the  central  schools.  For 
the  purpose  of  promotion  to  first  class,  a man  may  be 
raised  now  from  one  class  to  another  by  the  result  of 
examinations,  instead  of  by  the  result  of  training  at 
your  schools  ? — The  rule  always  enabled  the  Inspectors, 
subject,  of  course,  as  to  their  recommendations,  to  the 
revision  and  approval  of  the  Board,  to  classify  teachers 
in  the  country — to  classify  untrained  as  well  as  trained 
teachers ; but  it  limited  the  power  of  the  Inspectors  in 
the  classification  of  untrained  teachers  to  the  higher 
division  of  the  second  class.  Since  the  alteration  of 
the  rule  your  lordship  refers  to,  the  Inspectors  in  the 
country  have  the  power  to  promote  even  the  untrained 
to  the  first  class. 

1232.  Do  you  consider  that  desirable? — I do.  I 
think  it  was  a very  great  injustice  to  a very  large 
number  of  teachers,  who,  from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  their  managers,  were  not  permitted  to  come  up  fox- 
training,  and  who  were,  therefoi-e,  debarred  the  right 
of  attaining  to  the  first  class. 

1233.  Do  you  consider  that  a man  who  is  in  the 
first  class  from  the  result  of  examinations,  is  equal  to  a 
man  trained  at  your  schools  in  Dublin  who  gets  a first 
class? — It  is  very  likely  that  the  untrained  man  who 
gets  to  the  position  of  first  class  by  examination  had 
been  originally  a monitor,  and  had  afterwai-ds  passed 
through  the  different  grades  of  his  profession;  and  then 
it  is  certain  that  he  must  be  a man  of  considerable 
aptitude  as  a teacher,  and  that  he  must  possess  the 
acquirements  of  a scholar.  I do  not  see,  upon  the 
whole,  why  sxxch  a man  may  not  turn  out  to  be  quite 
as  useful  a teacher  as  a person  trained  in  the  Noimal 
schools  at  Dublin. 

1234.  What  special  advantages  have  the  teachers 
trained  here  ? — The  special  advantage  is,  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  when  in  Dublin,  well  organ- 


ized model  schools,  with  all  the  arrangements  that  are  March  is, 
serviceable  in  connexion  with  school-management,  and  1 868. 

that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  courses  of 
lectures  by  the  professors  and  their  assistants  on  the  Joseph 
different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Keenan,  esq. 
schools,  as  also  the  valuable  lectures  of  Mr.  Joyce,  the 
head  master,  on  method  and  school  ox-ganization. 

1235.  Has  the  number  of  trained  teachers  falleix  off 
since  the  rule  was  made — I mean  the  number  trained 
in  Dublin  ? — It  has. 

1236.  Do  you  consider  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  other  branches 
than  what  they  at  px-esent  acquire ; such,  for  example, 
as  Latin  and  modem  languages  ? — I think  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  country  the  requirements  at  present 
exiforced  are  ample.  But  should  classical  studies  be 
introduced  into  the  schools,  it  will  be  for  those 
who  have  to  teach  the  classics  to  show  proficiency  in 
them. 

1237.  Do  yoxx  consider  it  desirable  that  primary 
education  should  be  so  developed  as  to  extend  into 
that  sox-t  of  intex-mediate  education  ? — I do  not  desire 
that  it  should  extend  into  what  is  popularly  understood 
as  intermediate  educatioix ; but  I thiixk  that  the  ordi- 
nary National  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
peasantry  and  others  might  legitimately  afford  opportu- 
nities for  classical  instraction  to  numbers  of  pupils  of 
genius  and  promise,  who  fx-om  their  isolation  or  povex-ty 
might  for  ever  be  debai-red  from  getting  a classical  edu- 
cation in  an  intex-mediate  school. 

1238.  Ax-e  there  many  of  the  National  teachers  who 
as  matter  of  fact  possess  knowledge  of  that  higher 
kind? — In  most  of  the  sixty  school  districts  a few 
teachers  so  qualified  would  be  found. 

1239.  Do  you  find  that  such  pei-sons  stay  with  you  ? 

— As  I have  said,  they  are  not  numerous,  bxxt  they  are 
generally  excellent  teaclxei-s,  who  are  pretty  well  to  do. 

1240.  Do  yoxx  think  it  at  all  likely  a teacher  pos- 
sessed of  those  qualifications  would  confine  himself  to 
the  extent  that  lie  ought  to  the  primary  education  of 
children  of  meaner  capacities — that  he  woxxld  limit 
himself  to  the  most  essential  parts  of  his  business  ? — 

Such  a maxx,  if  a more  remxxnerative  class  of  employ- 
ment offered,  woxxld,  I have  no  doubt,  abandon  primary 
teaching  ; and  I am  sure  that  we  lose  many  such  men 
every  year ; 

1241.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this,  whether 
you  think  imparting  that  higher  education  to  your 
primary  teachers  has  a tendency  to  improve  the  pri- 
mary education  of  the  country  or  not? — I have  no 
doubt  in  the  world  it  will  not  interfere  with  it. 

1242.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  I understand  yoxx  to 
say  the  National  Board  sell  their  books  only  to  their 
own  schools  ? — Only  to  their-  own  schools.  The  pxxblic 
generally  cannot  procure  them  from  the  Board ; but 
since  1849  the  copy-right  of  our  books  is  public  property, 
and  any  publisher  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or 
elsewhere,  who  chooses  to  print,  pixblish,  and  sell  them, 
has  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

1243.  Are  they  the  same  books  as  those  published 
by  the  Board  ? — Books  identically  the  same  as  those 
published  by  the  Board  are  published  by  private  per- 
sons in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  They  print, 
publish,  and  sell  them. 

1244.  Those  other  publishers  issue  other  editions 
with  the  same  matter  in  them  ?— Precisely  the  same 
matter-.  For  iixstance,  Mr.  Thom,  the  printer  to  Hex- 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  has  editions  of  our  books 
for  sale.  Again,  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Sackville-street,  has 
published  a set  of  National  school-books  corresponding 
verbatim  at  literatim  with  the  books  of  the  Board. 

1245.  You  have  no  copyright  in  the  books? — "We 
possess  xxo  copyright, 

1246.  Mx\  Dease. — With  x-egard  to  the  question  of 
monthly  payments,  I thiixk  you  stated  there  had  been 
instances  of  requests  from  teachers  for  such  payments  ? 

— For  a number  of  years  it  has  been  a moot  point. 

1247.  Did  those  requests  come  from  any  teachers? 

From  different  bodies  of  teachers,  meeting  in  different 

parts  of  the  country,  discussing  their  own  affaix-s, 
and  making  i-epx-esentations  of  theix-  wants  and  desix-es. 

1248.  As  to  the  payment  of  school  fees,  are  the  re- 
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quirements  as  to  payment  of  those  fees  by  the  children 
the  same  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  in  Ireland?— The 
Commissioners  have  .no  rule  rendering  it  compulsory 
on  parents  to  pay  any  fixed  rate  in  any  school,  except 
in  their  own  Model  schools;  and  they  have  laid  it 
down  that  in  their  own  Model  schools,  except  in  the 
case  of  Trim,  to  which  I referred  on  Monday,  certain 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  those  who  choose  to.  attend  them. 

1249.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  the  school  fees  paid 
as  much  in  ordinary  schools  as  in,  we  will  say,  the 
convent  schools,  or  more  in  one  than  the  other  ? — -Oh, 
in  the  convent  schools,  much  less  in  the  shape  of  school 
fees  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils  than  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  as  in  convent  schools  the  desire  of  the 
conductors  is,  to  impose  as  few  difficulties  as  possible 
upon  the  admission  of  children.  Accordingly,  in  con- 
vent schools,  the  rules  about  school  fees  are  not  at  all 
as  rigid  as  in  ordinary  schools. 

1250.  I think  you  stated,  in  reply  to  a question 
aslced  of  you,  that. there  was  no  instance  where  patrons 
of  vested  schools  had  prevented  religious  instruction 
being  .given  by  pastors  not  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
patrons? — I am  not  .acquainted  with  any  such  case. 
If  ..any  such  case  arose,  the  Board  would  interfere  to 
prevent  it. 

.1251. ‘Have  there  been  any  such  cases,  arising  with 
patrons  of  non-vested  schools  ? — In  the  case  of  non- 
vested  schools  the  rule  authorizing  the  respective 
pastors  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school  was 
long  since  abolished  ; but  instances  have  occurred 
where  the  .patron  of  a non-vested  .school  has  not  per- 
mitted a clergyman  to  give  religious  instruction,  though 
the  clergyman  was  anxious  to  do  so,  to  children  .of  his 
own.  creed. 

1252.  Professor  Sullivan.  —That  is  contrary  to  the 
original  principle  of  the  Board  ?— The  original  object  of 
the  Board  and  the  original  principle  appear  to  . have 
been  otherwise. 

1253.  Mr.  Dense. — -Is  the  allowance  of  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  sale  of  books  made  in  all  classes-  of  schools? — 
All  classes  of  schools,  save  Model  schools. 

1254.  In  reference  to  what  you  stated  on  Monday 
as  to  the  teaching  of  history  being  excluded  from  cer- 
tain classes  of  schools,  has  there  ever  been  any  plan 
thought  of  by  which  that  omission  could  be  supplied? — 
Well,  Lord  Powerscourt  has  a school  in  Enniskerry  in 
which  an  arrangement  prevails  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  a very  excellent  one.  In  it  history  is  taught  at  a 
separate  time  just  as  if  it  were  the  hour  for  religious 
instruction.  It  is  publicly  notified  that  at  a certain 
hour  of  the  day  history  ■will  be  taught  in  the  school, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  parents,  and  guardians  who 
object  to  that  historical  teaching  may  withdraw  their 
children.  I think  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  might 
be  generally  adopted,  by  which  history  could  be  intro- 
■ duced  into  the  National  schools  without  any  difficulty ; 
to  have  the  historical  teaching  at  an  appointed  time, 
and  to  leave  it  perfectly  optional  on  the  part  of  parents 
whether  their  children  shall  attend  it  or  not. 

1255.  In  your  opinion  does  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Board  facilitate  the  ends  of  justice  in  reference 
to  dealing  with  any  cases  of  complaint  that  may 
arise  between  different  grades  of  officers?— I think 
the  composition  and  constitution  of  the  Board  are 
particularly  favourable  to  dealing  faii'ly  with  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  different  grades  of  officers 
and  the  managers.  The  Board,  consisting  as  it  does, 
when  its  numbers  are  complete,  of  twenty  members, 
who  are  perfectly  independent  of  one  another  and  of 
the  central  administration,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  having  friends,  and  connexions, 
and  correspondents  in  every  direction,  have  the  very 
best  opportunities  of  hearing  of  cases  of  complaint, 
whether  as  between  the  different  grades  of  officers  or 
as  between  the  managei-s  and  the  Board,  and  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Board  generally,  or  of  the 
officers  at  head-quarters,  to  them.  In  that  important 
respect,  I conceive  that  the  fact  that  our  Board  is  a 
large  and  representative  , one, . is  highly  conducive 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  to  which  you  appear 
to  refer  in  your  question. 

1256.  With  regard  to  the  class-roll,  you  stated  that 


it  was  called  at  twelve  o’clock? — Not  later  than,  twelve  ; 
but  teachers  have  perfect  liberty,  .with,  the  sanction,  of 
the  managers,  to  arrange  to  have  it  called  at  an  earlier 
hour. 

1257.  I presume  the  process  of  calling  .the.  roll  is 
effected  by  Calling  on  each  of  the  pupils  to  answer 
to  his  own  name  when  it  is  called? — The  ordinary 
process  is  that  the  teacher  takes  up  the  roll,  and  calls 
out  each  name;  then  if  the  child  answers  “present,” 
he  is  marked  as  such  for  the  day. 

1258.  Would  this  inode  of  Calling  the  roll  practi- 
cally obviate  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Mr.  Stokes  in 
his  supposititious  case  of  the  nurses  with  the  babes  in 
their  arms,  as  babes  would  not  be  likely  to  answer,  to 
their  names  ? — Perhaps  so ; but  in  the  case  of  infant 
schools  the  teacher  has  simply  to  observe  whether,  so 
and  so  is  present,  without  requiring  an  answer. 

1259.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
where  the  code  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Head  Inspectors  arid  the  District  Inspectors,  has 
been  objected  to  by  the  Head  Inspectors  and  District 
Inspectors  ?— The  code  of  1855  is  the  only  code  pub- 
lished. 

1260.  Has  any  objection  ever  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  rules  .in  that  code?— -A  remon- 
strance was  at  one  time  made  by  the  Head  Inspectors, 
and  perhaps  it  is  to  that  document  you  are  alluding  ; 
but  it  is  so  long  since  that  I am  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to.  say  from  , memory  whether  • it  referred  to 
points  in  that  code. 

1261.  Were  not  some  of  the  rules  laid  down  very 
objectionable  ? — There  is  only  one  edition  of  the  code, 
and  I don’t  remember  that  there  is  any  rule  in  it 
that. any  person  might  reasonably  take  exception  to. 
So  far  as  I at  this  moment  recollect,  no  exception 
was  ever  .taken  by.  the  Head  Inspectors  or  District 
Inspectors  or.  anyone  else  to:  the  code  of  instructions ; 
and  so.  far  as  the  Head  Inspectors  are  concerned,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  practically  they  are  the 
authors  of  it.  In  the  year  1S55  a conference  of  Head 
Inspectors  took  place  in  Dublin,  and  during  this  con- 
ference the  regulations,  which -were  ultimately  em- 
bodied in  the  code,  were, suggested  or  drawn  up  by  one 
or  other  of  the  body,  and,  as  I remember,  written  out 
in  form  by  myself,  who,  as  the  junior  Head  Inspector, 
had  the  secretarial  or  clerking  duties  of  the  staff  , to  per- 
form. That  code  was  drawn  rip,  I recollect,  with  ,tlie 
assent  of  the  whole  body. 

1262.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  some  circular  letter  of 
the  Head  Inspectors? — I do  know  of  such  a circular; 
it  was  not,  I should  say,  in  relation  to  the  code. 

1263.  What  had  it  reference,  to  ? — -Why,  it  is  a long 
time,  since  it  was  written ; it  had  reference,  as  well-.as 
I can  remember,  to  the  various  instructions  that  issued 
through  Mr.  M'Creedy,  the  first  Grief  of  Inspection. 
Exception  was  taken  by  the  Head  Inspectors  to  his 
proceedings,  and  the  Board  were  .anything  but  pleased 
at  then.'  taking  such  exception. 

1264.  That  document  is  on  record  ? — That  document 
is  in  the  office.  I have  not  seen  the  Head  Inspectors’ 
letter  since  I signed  it.  I was  one  of  the  Head  Inspec- 
tors who  signed  it. 

1265.  Could  we  have  a copy  of  that  document? — I 
. dare  say  you  could.  I have  never  seen  it  since. 

1266.  Could  you  give  me  from  the  report  of  1866 
the  distribution  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  school  districts 
of  Ireland  according  to  their  religious  denominations  ? 
— I have  not  a list  before  me,  but  I think  I can 
supply  the  names  to  you  from  memory. 

No.  1,  Letterkenny,  Mr.  Barrett,  Roman  Catholic; 

No.  2,  Londonderry,  Mr.  Duggan,  Roman  Catholic ; 

No.  3,  Coleraine,  Mr.  Bole,  Presbyterian ; 

No.  4,  Ballymena,  Mr.  Wilson,  Presbyterian; — 

1267.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I presume  you  are  giving 
the  distribution  at  this  moment  ? — Yes. 

No.  5,  Lurgan,  Mr.  James  Brown,  Presbyterian ; 

No.  6,  Strabane,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Methodist; 

No.  7,  Maghera,  Mr.  Irvine,  Unitarian  Presbyterian; 

No.  8,  Belfast  North,  Mr.  Mcllroy,  Presbyterian  ; 

No.  9,  Belfast  South,  Mr.  Molloy,  Roman  Catholic; 

No.  10,  Newtownards,  Mr.  McDonnell,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 
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No.'  11,  Donegal,  Mr.  KeAy,  Established  Church ; 
'No.  12,  Sligo,  Mr.  Robinson,  Established  Church ; 

' No.  13,  Enniskillen,  Mr.  Healy,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  14,  Omagh,  Mr.  Adair,  Established  Church; 
No.  15,  Dungannon,  Mr.  Morell,  Presbyterian  ; 

No.  16,  Armagh,  Mr.  Osborne,  Presbyterian; 

No.  17,  Downpatrick,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Presbyterian ; 
No.  18, ‘Monaghan,  Mr.  Eardley,.  Roman  Catholic; 
No.  19,  Newry,  Mr.  Porter,  Established  Church; 

No.  20,  Ballina,  Mr.  Wood,  Established  Church ; 
No.  21,  Swineford,  Mr.  Donovan,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  22,  Boyle,  Mr.  Rogers,  Presbyterian; 

No.  23,  Cavan,  Mr.  H.W.  M.  Rogers,  Presbyterian  ; 
No.  24,  Baillieboro’,  Mr.  Simpson,  Presbyterian ; 

No.  25,  Drogheda,  Mr.  McCreanor,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  26,  Westport,  Mr.  Nichols,  Established  Church; 
No.  27,  Roscommon,  Mr.  MeSwiney,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 

No.  28,  Longford,  Mr.  Bradford,  Established  Church; 
No.  29,  Trim,  Mr.  Comvell,  Roman  Catholic; 

No.  30,  Dublin  North,  Mr.  Sheehy,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic; 

No.  31,'Ballinamore,  vacant,  but  will  be  occupied 
by  a Protestant — not  certain  whether  Es- 
tablished Church  or  Presbyterian ; 

No.  32,  Tuam,  Mr.  Cowley,  Established  Church  ; 
No.  33,  Mullingar,  Mr.  Darcy,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  34,  Galway,  Mr.  Gordon,  Presbyterian; 

No.  35,  Ballinasloe,  Mr.  O’Neill,  Roman  Catholic; 
No.  36,  Parsonstown,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  Presby- 
terian ; 

No.  37,  Naas, 'Mr.  O’Galligan,  Roman  Catholic ; 

No.  38,  Dublin  South,  Mr.  O’Carroll,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 

No.  .39,  Carlow, Mr.  Coyle,  Roman  Catholic; 

No.  40,  Wicklow,  Dr.  McSheehy,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No!  '41,  Portarlington,  Mr.  Graham,  Established 
Church ; 

'No:  42,  Gortj'Mr.  Stapleton,  Established  Church; 
No.  43,  Thurles,  Mr.  Lalor,  Roman  Catholic ; 

No.  44,  Athy,  Mr.  W.  R,  Molloy,  Roman  Catholic; 
No.  45,  Ennis,  Mr.  O’Driscoll,  Roman  Catholic ; 

No.  46,  Tipperary,  Mr.  John  Brown,  Presbyterian ; 
No.  47,  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Harkin,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  48,  Yougkal,  Mr.  Mahony,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  49,  Waterford,  Mr.  O’Connell,  Roman  Catholic  ; 
No.  50,  Enniscorthy,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 

No.  51,  Limerick,  Dr.  Potterton,  Established  Church; 
No.  52,  Newcastle  West,  Mr.  Hanlon,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 

No.  53,  Clonmel,  Mr.  O’Hara,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  54,  Tralee,  Mr.  Lane,  Roman  Catholic ; 

No.  55,  Macroom,  Mr.  Strong,  Established  Church; 
No.  56,  Mallow,  Mr.  Bateman,  Established  Church ; 
No.  57,  Killamey,  Mr.  McNamara,  Roman  Catholic; 
No. '58,  Bantry,  Mr.  Seymour-,  Roman  Catholic ; 
No.  59,  Dunmanway,  Mr.  Connellan,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ; 

'No.  60,  Cork,  Mr.  Gillie,  Roman  Catholic. 

1268.  Professor  Sullivan. — Iiowis  it  that  the  districts 
of  Coleraine,  Maghera,  Ballymena,  Belfast  North, 
Downpatrick,  Lurgan,  Armagh,  and  Dungannon,  the 
great  centres  of  the  Presbyterian  population  in  Ireland, 
should  have  Presbyterian  Inspectors'? — Well,  so  far 
as. my  own  opinion  goes,  I would  think  it  much  more 
desirable  that  Protestant  Inspectors  should  be  in  Ca- 
tholic districts,  and  Catholic  Inspectors  in  Protestant 
districts.  Such  a recommendation  as  that  was  made, 
I remember,  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  -I860. 
How  it  happens  that  such  a uniformity  prevails  I really 
am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  explain. 

1269.  You  admit,  however,  that  it  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  great  centres  of  the  Presbyterian  population 
are  precisely  the  places  in  which  Presbyterian  Inspectors 
are  stationed  ? — Yes ; and  I think  it  desirable  that  an 
alteration  should  take  place,  so  as  to  break  up  that 
uniform . arrangement. 

.1270.  Besides  Mr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Falconer, 
do  any  printers  and  publishers  in  Ireland  take 


advantage  of  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  books  March  18, 
of  the  Board? — Several.  There  is  a publisher  in  1868. 

Thomas-street  who  has  published  an  edition  : of  our  p.ltri^T' 
First  Book  at  exactly  the  same  price  at  which  we  who  Joseph 
lose  by  its  sale  dispose  of  it  to  the  National  schools.  Keenan,  esq. 
Several  others  publish  the  National  school  books. 

1271.  What  led  in  1849  to  the  change  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  printing  and  publishing  the  books  ? — 

An  agitation  arose  amongst  the  great  London  pub- 
lishers, who  regarded  the  practice  of  the  Board  as  an 
interference  with  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  the 
sale  and  production  of  books  for  public  schools. 

They  remonstrated  with  the  Government,  and  Earl 
Russell,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  communicated 
with  the  Board  upon  the  subject.  I happen  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  the  controversy,  as  I 
was  deputed  to  discharge  some  business  in  London 
in  connexion  ■with  it.  However,  the  upshot  of  the 
negotiation  was,  that  although  the  Board  made  every 
effort  to  retain  their-  old  right  of  selling  books  to 
persons,  whether  connected  with  their  own  schools  or 
not,  Earl  Russell  decided  that  the  Commissioners  were 
to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  sale  of  books  in 
their  own  schools,  and  by  the  same  minute  rendered  the 
copyright  in  our  books  the  property  of  the  public. 

1272.  What  is  the  present  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  printing  of  books — does  the  Board  buy  indiscri- 
minatelyfrom  all  those  who  produce  them?— No.  The 
Board  makes  contracts  with  printers.  For  instance, 

Mr.  Thom  has  certain  books  to  print,  Mr.  Falconer  has 
certain  other  books  to  print.  I am  not  personally  fami- 
liar with  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  office — I sup- 
pose competition  enters  into  the  matter,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

1273.  Is  there  a revision  made  of  each  book  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board  before  it  is  reprinted  ? 

— No.  The  same  edition  is  printed  over  and  over 
again,  and  no  revision,  in  the  sense  of  altering  -the 
matter,  takes  place  when  an  order  is  given  to  the  printer 
to  print  off  a new  lot. 

1274.  So  that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Thom  or  Mr.  Falconer 
might  stereotype  the  book  ? — I am  not  acquainted 
with  their  arrangements,  but  I dare  say  they  do. 

1275.  If  the  books  be  not  revised  before  new.  con- 
tracts for  printing  are  • entered  into,  would  not  persons 
not  previously  contractors  for  the  Board  be  practically 
shut  out? — I think  a person  who  has  the  contract  for 
one  period  has  an  immense  advantage  over  others  in  a 
subsequent  competition,  owing  to  the  circumstance  to 
which  you  allude. 

1276.  Has  a practical  monopoly  in  fact? — -Well,  I 
suppose  to  a considerable  extent  it  is  very  much  of  a 
monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  I should  observe  that 
latterly  we  have  been  revising  our  books,  and  that  new 
editions  of  the  first  four  of  our  books  have  appeared, 
and  that  a new  edition  of  the  fifth  is  in  the  press.  Of 
course  the  printers  in  these  cases  have  had  to  set  up 
new  type. 

1277.  Has  not  that  arrangement,  by  which  the 
books  have  not  been  revised  previous  to  entering  into 
new  arrangements  with  the  printers,  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  in  Ireland? — I dare  say  that 
Mr.  Thom,  or  Mr.  Falconer — assuming  that  they 
stereotyped  the  books — have  been  able  to  print  the 
works  at  a much  lower  rate  than  if  they  had,  again  and 
again,  to  set  up  the  type.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Thom,  or  of  Mr.  Falconer. 

1278.  When  was  the  text  book  on  natural  philosophy 
last  revised? — That  book  has  not  been  revised  for  a great 
number  of  years.  When  the  Government  suggested 
to  the  Board  a general  revision  of  all  then  books,  it 
was  contemplated  to  revise  that  book  as  well  as  all  the 
rest.  The  Board,  however,  has  not  yet  come  to  that 
stage  of  the  revision,  and  the  “ Natural  Philosophy  ” 
remains  to-day  pretty  much  what  it  was  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

1279.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Thom  stereotyped 
that  work,  sold  it  at  Is.  6 cl,  stamped  it  with  the  name 
of  the  Board,  and  circulated  it  as  the  science  of  Ireland 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years? — I am  not  aware 
of  that. 
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1280.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Do  you  attend  tlie  meet- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  ? — I do  not,  unless  I am 
specially  summoned. 

1281 . It  is  not  a portion  of  your  duty  to  do  so  1— No. 

1282.  Is  tlie  course  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
National  male  schools  throughout  the  country  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  female  schools  ? — There  is  a 
programme  of  proficiency  for  males,  that,  to  some  slight 
extent,  is  different  from  that  used  for  females. 

1283.  What  is  the  course  in  an  ordinary  National 
school  ? — Reading,  -writing,  writing  from  dictation, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  and,  in  some 
schools  for  boys,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  agri- 
culture, and  so  on.  For  gii-ls,  the  course  is  reading, 
writing,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  geography,  with  needlework. 

1284.  The  subjects  are  very  much  the  samel — The 
essential  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  so 
on,  are  common  to  both. 

1285.  Have  you  had  representations  from  the  ma- 
nagers of  schools  as  to  the  non-necessity  for  grammar  ? 
—I  have  heard  many  managers  and  teachers  express 
an  opinion  that  grammar  is  an  .unnecessary  study  for 
junior  boys  and  girls,  and  I myself  agree  very  much 
with  managers  and  teachers  in  that  opinion. 

1286.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  made  since  this 
Commission  issued  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of ; and 
I am  sure  I would  have  heard  of  it  if  anything  of  the 
kind  had  occurred. 

1287.  I find  by  the  report  of  1866  that  a great 
number  of  the  District  Inspectors  report  substantially 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  time  wasted  in  teaching 
the  children  of  the  humblest  classes  grammar  and  the 
parsing  of  sentences,  which  becomes  a mere  mechanical 
operation  1 — Well,  I quite  agree  with  any  Inspector 
who  says  that. 

1288.  Why  have  no  steps  been  taken  to  rectify  that  ? 
— It  would  be  a very  serious  revolution  in  a system  of 
education  to  suddenly  exclude  so  important  a study  as 
grammar.  The  question  must  first  be  well  discussed 
by  the  Inspectors,  and  by  the  public  generally. 

1289.  I don’t  ask  as  to  the  total  exclusion  of  gram- 
mar, but  as  to  whether  some  of  the  time  given  to  it 
might  not  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  the  District  Inspec- 
tors and  the  managers  have  been  for  years  complain- 
ing that  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  the  children  of 
the  humbler  classes  to  parse  sentences,  why  has 
there  been  no  change  made  in  that  respect? — The  ques- 
tion has  never  assumed  that  general  condition  of  remon- 
strance which  your  question  would  appear  to  indicate. 

1290.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a great  number  of 
the  Inspectors  state  that  parsing  is  a mere  routine 
process — an  attention  to  technicals — to  the  exclusion 
of  reasoning  and  common  sense  that  everyone  com- 
plains of.  I ask  you  whether,  as  Chief  of  Inspection, 
you  have  brought  the  subject  before  the  Board? — I 
apprehend  I must  myself  from  time  to  time  have 
written,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  much  to  the 
same  effect. 

1291.  Haven’t  these  complaints  been  going  on  for 
years  ? — All  I have  to  say  is,  that  I am  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  retention  or  removal  of  this  subject 
in  the  teaching  of  the  junior  classes. 

1292.  Who  is  responsible  ? — The  Board.  The  Board 
has  been  advised  by  the  Inspectors  in  the  different 
reports  you  make  allusion  to. 

1293.  Do  the  Board  consist  of  gentlemen  whose 
business  in  life  enables  them  to  give  any  real  practical 
attention  to  matters  of  detail  of  that  sort? — I think 
the  Board  has  shown  that  it  is  capable,  in  matters  of 
detail,  even  in  matters  of  a technical  character,  of  deal- 
ing very  intelligently  with  its  duties. 

1294.  You  don’t  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — 
I know  the  result  of  their  deliberations  by  their  de- 
cisions. 

1295.  Has  tlie  result  been,  that  though  there  has 
been  a constant  remonstrance  from  the  managers  and 
District  Inspectors  for  years  as  to  the  time  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  humble  class  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland, 
of  the  south  and  west  especially,  being  wasted  in  par- 


sing sentences,  to  the  loss  of  learning  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — and  though  you  consider  these  com- 
plaints are  well  founded,  yet,  there  never  has  been  any 
reformation? — As  I have  said,  the  subject  is  a very 
serious  one — and  altogether  one  of  opinion.  A change 
in  it,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  constitute 
an  immense  revolution.  I dare  say  that  in  due  time, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  such  controverted  matters, 
we  shall  have  the  existing  system  of  teaching  the  junior 
classes  thoroughly  discussed,  and,  if  necessary,  rectified. 

1296.  You  are  conversant  with  the  system  of  the 
Model  schools  ? — I am. 

1297.  Now,  without  getting  into  the  question  at  all  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  denominational  or  otherwise, 

I ask  you  do  not  the  Model  schools  afford  undue  advan- 
tages, in  a financial  point  of  view  and  in  a free-trade 
point  of  view,  to  the  children  of  persons  who  ought  to 
pay  for  their  teaching  ? — They  are  open  to  the  children 
of  every  class. 

1298.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  towns  the  chil- 
dren of  magistrates,  the  children  of  aldermen,  of  town 
councillors,  of  doctors,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  elite  of  the 
town  are  taught  in  these  Model  schools  ? — I am  aware 
of  that  fact.  I myself  think  it  a very  unobjectionable 
arrangement. 

1299.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  the  tax-paying  commu- 
nity that  education  should  be  given,  in  towns  in  which 
these  Model  schools  are,  to  the  children  of  persons  who 
are  as  well  able  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  their  children 
as  any  other  members  of  the  community  ? — If  they  were 
admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  I would  say  an 
injustice  existed ; but  special  care  is  taken  that  they 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 

1300.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  a protective  system 
under  which  the  State,  in  particular  localities,  pays  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  elite  of  the  locality? 
— Why,  if  the  magistrates  and  the  other  persons  to 
whom  you  refer  were  to  send  their  children  to  the  ordi- 
nary schools,  the  Commissioners  could  not  interfere. 

1301.  In  ordinary  schools  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  them? — Not  in  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

1302.  I mean  by  ordinary  schools  schools  not  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board? — But  my  answer 
referred  to  ordinary  National  schools. 

1303.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair,  as  a question  of  taxa- 
tion, that  the  poor  taxpayers  of  the  community  should 
have  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the 
elite  of  the  locality? — As  to  the  Model  schools,  I think 
that  their  case  is  identical  with  that  of  tlie  ordinary 
National  schools,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
can’t  be  any  possible  objection  to  anyone  who  chooses 
to  become  a pupil  in  an  ordinary  National  school.  I 
think  that  is  the  great  principle  of  the  National  schools, 
that  they  are  open  to  everyone,  utterly  irrespective  of 
class  and  creed. 

1304.  But,  putting  class  and  creed  aside,  should  the 
assistance  of  the  State  to  the  education  of  children  be 
given,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  pay  for  then.'  education  ? — When  the 
system  was  first  started  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a system 
of  non-restriction  and  non-compulsion ; and  it  remains 
so  still. 

1305.  If  there  is  a school  in  a town  which,  up  to 
the  establishment  of  Model  schools,  has  been  supported 
by  payments  from  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the 
elite  of  the  locality,  and  that  there  is  a Model  school 
established,  supported  by  the  State  in  the  locality, 
must  not  the  necessary  result  be  thao  that  school  which 
had  previously  existed  must  cease  to  exist  after  a little  ? 
— -I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  establishment 
of  a.  Model  school,  efficiently  conducted  and  well  sup- 
plied noth  teachers,  will  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  prospects  of  such  a school  as  you  now  refer  to  ; 
but  I don’t  well  see  at  this  moment  how  the  State  can 
step  in  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Model  schools 
simply  on  that  score. 

1306.  In  a financial  point  of  view,  would  not  this 
be  the  result : that  all  the  schools  that  existed  on  a free 
trade  principle  would  be  gradually  driven  out? — If  you 
refer  to  ordinary  private  schools  belonging  to  private 
people,  the  effect  of  the  institution  of  every  State  system 
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of  education,  is,  to  some  extent,  to  drive  sucli  schools 
from  the  school  world. 

1307.  Do  you  think  therefore  that  that  is  not,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other,  a substantial  objection  to  Model 
schools  in  the  abstract  1— Well,  T think  it  is  not  a 
substantial  objection  to  the  institution  of  Model  schools 
any  more  than  it  would  be  to  the  institution  of  common 
National  schools — that  is  my  decided  conviction.  If 
it  were  an  objection  to  the  Model  schools  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  supported  entirely  by  the  State,  the  same 
objection  would  apply  to  the  class  of  Model  schools 
under  local  management  suggested  on  a recent  occa- 
sion, and  still  under  consideration. 

1308.  Is  music  a part  of  the  course  in  any  of  the 
small  National  schools!— It  is  not  an  essential  part, 
but  whenever  managers  choose  to  introduce  it  into  the 
school  course,  the  Commissioners  favour  it  by  awarding 
a premium  to  the  person  who  teaches  it,  if  it  be  effi- 
ciently and  successfully  taught. 

1309.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  man- 
agers or  District  Inspectors  of  the  fact  that  in  Na- 
tional schools  the  teaching  of  playing  on  the  piano, 
to  the  children  of  humble  peasants,  interfered  very 
much. with  their  learning  needlework  and  other  things 
that  might  appear,  at  all  events,  to  an  ordinary  person, 
much  more  practical  education  than  the  piano  to  such 
persons!— In  the  first  place,  I have  never  heard  any 
complaints  in  reference  to  music  at  all;  but  in  reference 
to  the  second  part  of  the  cjuestion,  that  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  humble  peasantry  the  playing  on  the 
piano,  I have  never  heard  of  a case  of  the  kind. 

1310.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  in  con  vent  Schools ! 

I have  never  heard  of  the  children  attending  National 

schools,  convent  or  ordinary,  being  instructed  in  the 
piano  as  a part  of  the  routine  business  of  the  schools. 

1311.  Do  you  know  of  children  of  the  artisan  class 
being  taught  music  in  these  schools! — Vocal  music  is 
taught  in  many  of  the  schools. 

1312.  Do  you  know  of  such  children  being  taught 
instrumental  music! — The  only  persons,  unless  under 
extremely  exceptional  circumstances,  taught  instru- 
mental music,  in  convent  as  in  model  schools,  are  the 
senior  children  who  can  remain  at  extra  hours  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction,  and  they  are  almost  invariably 
the  monitors  who  are  preparing  to  become  school 
teachers,  and  to  whom  the  ability  to  perform  on  a 
musical  instrument  may  be  important. 

1313.  You  have  never  heard  complaints  on  the 
subject  from  the  parents  of  children  that  the  desire  of 
the  children  to  learn  music  interfered  with  the  learning 
of  needlework  1 — I have  never  heard  of  any  such  com- 
plaints; and  my  experience  of  convent  schools  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
in  their  organization  is  the  provision  for  teaching  the 
harmonium  to  the  monitors,  and  singing  to  all  the  pupils. 


1314.  Have  you  never  heard  complaints  of  its  being  March  is, 
so  attractive,  that  so  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  at-  in- 
fraction, that  the  ordinary  business  of  needlework,  of  pa(ri"Tk " 
reading  and  writing,  was  neglected  1 — That  can’t  have  Joseph 
reference  to  convent  schools,  for  needlework  is  not  Keenan,  esq. 
neglected  in  that  class  of  schools.  I may  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  for  the  Commission  the  statistics 

of  convent  schools,  and  of  showing  that  their  profi- 
ciency in  that  respect  over  the  ordinary  schools  is 
remarkable. 

1315.  Is  music  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  female 
model  schools! — Vocal  music  is,  and  the  harmonium, 
in  a few  instances,  is  taught  to  the  senior  pupils  and 
monitors. 

1316.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  many  District  In- 
spectors and  managers  of  schools  reported  against 
grammar  and  parsing  in  the  ordinary  schools! — A 
considerable  number  of  the  Inspectors  think  that  there 
is  a great  deal  too  much  time  given  to  the  subject,  in 
the  case  of  the  junior  classes ; but  in  the  way  of  formal 
communication  from  the  managers  to  the  Board,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred.  One’s  cognizance  of 
their  views  is  merely  a matter  of  information  which  is 
derived  from  intercourse  with  the  Inspectors. 

1317.  With  regard  to  magistrates  and  persons  of 
that  class  sending  their  children  to  model  schools,  do 
you  find  that  the  persons  referred  to  pay  the  highest 
rate  of  fees  in  these  schools! — Certainly. 

1318.  And  so  aid  the  financial  position  of  the 
schools! — I think  the  schools  are  benefited  in  every 
sense.  I think  the  poor  derive  incalculable  advantages 
from  having  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  children 
of  a better  rank,  and  I am  convinced  that  the  latter 
are  equally  benefited  by  contact  and  intercourse  with 
the  poor. 

1319.  Can  you  say  whether  teaching  the  piano 
or  harmonium  to  the  children  of  the  humble  peasantry 
ever  occurs ! — I have  already  said  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  monitors,  and  a few  senior  pupils  at  extra 
hours,  I have  never  known  anything  of  the  kind. 

1320.  Are  there  any  first-class  teachers  now  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  who  had  been  trained  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Central  Model  School!— Well,  there  is  in 
Ireland  no  actual  training  institution  but  the  one,  ex- 
cept the  training  institution  of  the  Church  Education 
Society.  I can’t  say  whether  any  of  our  first-class 
teachers  have  been  trained  there. 

1321.  Are  there  any  first-class  teachers  in  the  service 
of  the  Board  who  are  not  trained  at  all  ? — I could  not 
say ; I should  say  very  few. 

1322.  Perhaps  you  could  furnish  a return  of  such 
schools ! — Certainly.* 

1323.  Can  you  say  how  the  143  first-class  paid 
monitors  were  distributed  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1866 1 — Certainly.f 


* The  answer  to  this  question  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Keenan,  as  follows 


Return  showing  the  Names  of  First-Class  Teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  Normal  Establishment. 


When 

Name. 

School. 

County.  | 

Classified 
1st  Class. 

Name. 

School. 

County. 

1st  Class. 

Donegal, 

1867. 

Bartw.  M'Padden, 

Central  Model,  . 

Dublin , 

1S68. 

Fermanagh,  | 
Londonderry,! 

1862. 

Margaret  Kelly,  . 

MoneenamuckjF. 

Kilkenny,  . 

2950,  Market-st. 

1867. 

Judith  Dowling.  . 

do. 

Michael  Phelan,  . 

7690,  Derry,  D.M. 

do. 

1861. 

Michael  Mitchell, 

Parsonstown,  M. 

Kings, 

t The  answer  to  this  question  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Keenan,  as  follows  : — 
Distribution  of  143  First-Class  Monitors. 


- 

Convent 

Schools. 

as 

Ordinary 

In  actual  service  on  the  31st  of  December,  1866, 

Re-appointments  of  persons  whose  period  of  service  had  expired  before  31st 
December,  1866,  made  from  the  31st  December,  1866,  to  the  time  of  com- 
piling the  Annual  Report  for  1866,  i.c.,  in  May,  1867 — the  period  of  service 
reflecting  in  each  case  back  to  31st  December,  1866,  . . . . 

Total  number  returned  in  Report  for  1866  as  being  in  the  Board’s  service  on  31st 

68 

11 

i 

53 

9 

143 

December,  1S66,  . . . . • • • ■ 

!!_ 
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1324.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  non-vested 
schools  it  was  contrary  to  the  original  rules  of  the 
"Board  for  a patron  not  to  admit  clergymen  of  a different 
denomination  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  communion '! — That  is  my  opinion. 

1325.  You  have  read  in  thefirst  volume,  page  147 : — 
“ The  school,  as  your  Excellency  will  observe,  is  con- 
ducted by  a committee  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  The  time  for  religious  instruction  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  interfere  with  the  scientific  or  secular 
business  of  the  school ; no  children  are  required  to  be 
present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their 
being  so ; and  such  children  are  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  whenever  their  parents  or  guardians  think 
fit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  religious  instruc- 
tion as  they  may  provide  for  them.  All  this  in  sub- 
stance agrees  with  the  regulations  of  a school  called  the 
Temple  Meeting-house  School,  to  which  we  granted 
assistance  in  1833.”  And  farther  on : — “ The  rule  that 
the  hours  from  two  till  three  of  each  day,  except 
Saturday,  shall  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such 
children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend 
be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all 
others  do  then  retire.”  Hearing  that  statement  and 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  that  day,  do  you  adhere 
to  the  opinion  you  have  already  given  1 — I adhere  to  the 
opinion  I have  already  given.  I reply  to  what  you 
have  read  from  the  sixth  report  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing rule  published  in  the  first  report  of  the  Board: — 
“ One  day  in  each  week,  iu dependent  of  Sunday,  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  on 
which  day  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved 
of  by  the  parents, or  guardians  of  the  children  shall  have 
access  to  them  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors 
have  signed  the. original  application  or  not.”  I think 
that  is  conclusive. 

1326.  Professor  Sullivan  referred  to  the  fact  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterian  Inspectors  being- 
located  in  Presbyterian  districts  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. Have  these  Inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever 
been  in  Roman  Catholic  districts  ? — Many  of  them. 
Mr.  Bole,  who  is  in  Coleraine,  was  in  Bailieboro’;  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Ballymena,  was  in  Galway ; Mr.  M‘Ilroy, 
the  Inspector  of  Belfast  (North),  was  a longtime  ago  in 
Westport ; Mr.  James  Browne  was  in  Tralee ; and  Mr. 
Osborne — I don’t  remember  whether  he  was  ever  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  district. 

1327.  Was  it  owing  to  any  desire  of  any  manager, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
that  these  Inspectors  were  transferred  to  the  North  : 
or  was  it  owing  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Commis- 
sioners?— Well,  I think  it  was  brought  about  in  this 
manner  : the  Presbyterian  Inspectors  like  to  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  friends  and  people, 
just  as  Catholic  Inspectors  like  to  live  in  the 
South  with  then-  friends  and  co-religionists.  One  way 
or  another  the  arrangement  has  been  made  which  satis- 
fies both  sides ■ but  I think  the  arrangement  is  not 
exactly  one  that  conduces  best  to  the  public  interest. 

1328.  The  arrangement  is  made  by  the  Board  ? — 
Decidedly. 

1329.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  desire  expressed  on 
the  part  of  managers  or  the  parents  of  children,  that 
they  ought  to  have  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors? — I 
have  heard  Catholic  managers  express  a desire  of  that 
kind.  I have  also  heard  Catholic  managers  express 
a desire  for  Protestant  Inspectors. 

1330.  Have  the  Presbyterian  Inspectors  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Board  and  the  public  ? — The  In- 
spectors,- whether  the  Presbyterians  in  the  North,  or 
the  Catholics  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  given, 
I may  say,  almost  universal  satisfaction.  At  the  same 
time,  I should  add  that  complaints  occasionally  arise — 
as  a representation  from  a Catholic  manager,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  county  of  Antrim  desiring  to  have  a 
Catholic  Inspector. 

1331.  Has  there  not  been  a fair  representation  in 
the  Northern  districts  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors 
from  tunc  to  time? — No.  Ren «ui  Catholic  Inspectors 


have  an  indisposition  to  go  there,  and  the  Presbyterian  , 
or  Protestant  Inspectors  have  a strong  desire.. to  .-get: 
there. 

1332.  Give  the  names  of  any  Roman  Catholic  In- 
spectors serving,  in  the  last  two  years,  in  the  North. of 
Ireland,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  or  Londonderry,  which  are  the  parts  referred 
to  by  Professor  Sullivan  ? — Messrs.  J.  Molloy,  Mac- 
donnell,  and  Dugan,  have  served,  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  eorinties  of  Antrim,  Down;  and,  London- 
derry. 

1333.  "Where  is  Mr.  Gillie  now? — Pie  is  in  Cork. 

1334.  Was  he  not  up  to  a late  period  in  the  North? 
— About  four  years  ago  he  was  in  Ballymena. 

1335.  You  have  three  Catholic  Head  Inspectors  ?— 
Yes. 

1336.  Have  any  of  them  had  charge:  of  a northern 
district? — I myself,  when  Head  Inspector,  had  the 
honour  of  having  the  province  of  the  North:  under  me 
in  1855,  1856,  and  1857 ; and  I am  a Roman  Catholic. 

1337.  Was  there  any  of  them  since? — Yes;  Mr. 
Fleming,  who  was  stationed  until  recently  in  Derry, 
and  who  is  now  in  Belfast.  There  is  one  Catholic 
Head  Inspector  in  the  North,  and  there  are  six  Ca- 
tholic Inspectors,  beginning  northwards,  amongst  the 
first  twenty  that  are  to  be  met  with. 

1338.  The  Chairman. — You  said,  I think,  that  a 
teacher  might  go  directly  after  quarter-day — that  he 
is  not  bound  to  give  notice  of  Ins  intention  to  go  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  manager,  nor  is  the  manager  bound  to  give  notice 
to  him.  No  arrangement  was  ever  made  by  the  Board 
requiring  notice  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

1339.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a change  of 
teachers  should  be  the  subject  of  notice  on  either  side? 
— I think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  teacher  should 
be  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  manager,  and  the 
manager  to  the  teacher. 

1340.  Should  you  say  a month  or  a fortnight  ?- — I 
should  say  at  the  least  a month.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  only  reasonable  to  expect  even  a longer  notice  in  a 
case  where  change  produces,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
teachership  of  a school,  a disruption  of  so  serious  and 
public  a character. 

1341.  In  cases  of  personal  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  would  not  a period  longer  than  a month  be 
very  destructive  to  the  school  ? — When  I say  I should 
have  notice  given  by  the  manager  to.  the  teacher,1  I 
assume  that  the  teacher  is  a person  of  good  conduct. 
Bad  conduct  is  a sufficient  justification  to  remove-  a 
teacher  immediately. 

1342.  How  is  the  paper  supplied  for  the- hooks 
printed  for  the  Board  ? — For  the  Report  Books,  Roll 
Books,  Registers,  Inspectors’  Observation  Books;  Dis- 
trict Books,  and  the  numerous  other  official  books-and 
forms  in  use  in  the  system,  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  supplies  the  paper,  and  the  printing  and  binding 
also. 

1343.  How  is  it  paid  for? — Through  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  which  debits  the  National  Board  with 
the  amount. 

1344.  Then  is  the  cost  of  the  paper  in  the  books 
printed  for  the  National  Board  to  be  estimated  in  ad- 
dition to  everything  that  appears  in  the  parliamentary 
estimates  under  the  head  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  ? — No ; we  are  charged  in  the  estimates  with 
it ; the  Stationery  Office  debits  us  with  the  amount. 
In  the  case  of  the  school-books,  the  persons  who  con- 
tract for  the  printing  also  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  paper — that  is,  the  contract  includes  printing  and 
paper. 

1345.  In  what  way  do  you  contract  for  books? — I 
am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  arrangements 
for  contracting. 

1346.  Mr.  Stolces. — Are-  the  Head  Inspectors- paidi 
monthly  ? — Yes. 

1347.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  servants-? — I have,  some 
slight  idea  that  a certain  notice  is  necessary,  and  - that 
that  notice  in  the  case  of  ordinary  domestic  servants  is 
a month.  The  difficulty  in  our  case  is  this — the  man  -■ 
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ager  appoints,  the  Board  pays,  and  no  notice  is  necessary 
on  either  side. 

1348.  Professor  Sullivan. — Are  the  Inspectors  sent 
to  special  districts  by  promotion  1 — Not  by  promotion; 
one  district  in  that  sense  is  regarded  as  being  quite  as 
honourable  as  another. 

1349.  Are  not  the  districts  in  the  North  that  I have 
named  amongst  the  smallest  districts  in  Ireland  ? — 
They  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  desirable  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  small. 

1350.  How  does  it  happen  that  all  the  districts  I 
have  named,  with  two  exceptions,  are  under  400  square 
miles  in  the  greatest  extent,  and  that  one  is  only  193 
square  miles? — It  happens  that  the  areas  are  limited 
from  the  schools  being  so  closely  packed  together  in 
those  districts. 

1351.  While  a considerable  number  of  other  districts 
exceed  600  square  miles? — Well, the  mountain  districts 
in  the  South  and  South-west  must  be  very  large. 

1352.  Do  you  think  that  a distxict  of  193  square 
miles  and  a district  of  690  square  miles  in  extent  would 
give  the  same  amount  of  labour  ? — -Certainly  not ; but 
my  answer  requires  a little  explanation.  There  are  two 
classes  of  objects  that  Inspectors — supposing  them  to 
have  something  of  a choice,  which,  as  a matter  of  right, 
they  have  not — desire  to  keep  in  view  : first,  an  easy 
district,  and  secondly,  a district  which  will  recompense 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  travelling  allow- 
ances. As  I mentioned  to  his  lordship  to-day,  travelling 
allowances  are  paid  by  a fixed  scale : — nothing  for 
schools  under  four  miles ; 4s.  for  schools  between  four 


and  twenty  miles;  and  7s.  for  a school  above  twenty  March  18, 
miles.  Those  who  desire  easy  districts — districts  '868. 
limited  in  area — have  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  patrj^~ 
high  travelling  allowance.  Those  who  look  for  the  Joseph 
high  travelling  allowance,  have  to  relinquish  the  com-  Keenan,  esq. 
fort  of  an  easy  district.  Some  desire  to  secure  the  one 
object,  and  many  aim  at  the  other  object.  Hence 
this  question  of  the  relative  nature  of  districts  is  one 
of  a compound  consideration.  The  only  consideration, 
however,  that  I,  as  Chief  of  Inspection,  if  I had  my 
own  way  in  the  matter,  would  recognise  or  respect, 
is  the  public  interest;  and  in  that  interest  I would 
remove  numbers  of  Protestant  Inspectors  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  and  numbers  of  Catholic  Inspec- 
tors from  the  South  to  the  North. 

1353.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — As  a matter  of  fact — 
however  it  comes  about — the  District  Inspectors  wish- 
ing, as  you  expressed  it,  to  live  with  their  own  people 
and  co-religionists,  that  end  has  been  practically  achieved 
some  way  or  other  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  so. 

1354.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  found  in  your 
experience  that  some  Established  Church  and  Presby- 
terian Inspectors  desire  to  remain  in  Roman  Catholic 
districts? — Very  likely,  some  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred ; but  my  experience  of  the  Inspectors  is  that 
Protestant  Inspectors  and  Presbyterian  Inspectors 
desire  to  get  to  the  north  of  Ireland ; and  that  Catho- 
lic Inspectors  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  to  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

(Adjourned.) 


Fifth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  March  19,  1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


Tire  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


1355.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  stated  yesterday 
that  you  were  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  present  mode 
of  supplying  books  to  the  teachers  was  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted — is  that  so? — My  observation  had 
reference  to  an  objection  which  I entertain  to  the  allow- 
ance of  20  per  cent,  to  the  teachers  as  a commission  on 
the  sale  of  books. 

1356.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a better  mode  of 
supplying  the  books  ? — I am  not  at  present  prepared  to 
suggest  any  other  mode ; but  I think  that  the  system 
of  allowing  20  per  cent,  might  be  abolished. 

1357.  Do  you  think  a smaller  allowance  would  be 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  teachers  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  the  stock,  and  for  having  to  pay  down 
the  money  for  it  in  advance  ? — I think  that  the  salary 
which  the  Board  awards  the  teacher  is  in  recompense  of 
that  part  of  his  duty — the  sale  of  books  to  his  pupils — 
as  well  as  of  the  various  other  duties  which  he  discharges. 

1358.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a moderate 
allowance  that  would  not  leave  room  for  a great  pecu- 
niary profit,  but  that  would  be  in  consideration  of  the 
trouble  necessarily  caused  to  the  teacher  ? — I think  no 
allowance  whatever  should  be  made.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  the  teachers  that  they  are  not  to 
make  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  Board’s  books  ; that,  in 
short,  they  are  not  to  become  bookseller's.  As  an 


illustration  of  the  evil  of  countenancing  teachers  to 
become  booksellers,  I may  mention  that  in  Belfast  it 
was  recently  discovered  that  the  copy-books  which  the 
Commissioners  intended  to  be  sold  at  a penny  each,  were 
sold  at  three-halfpence  each — the  teacher's  thereby  mak- 
ing a profit  besides  the  20  per  cent,  commission. 

1359.  In  that  case  was  the  teacher  dismissed? — It 
was  discovered  to  be  a very  general  practice.  The  In- 
spector’s attention  was  directed  to  the  irregularity  with 
a view  to  its  discontinuance. 

1360.  Is  the  teacher  bound  to  have  the  prices  of  the 
different  school  requisites  hung  up  in  the  school  ? — He 
is  not  bound  to  have  an  advertisement  of  the  prices  of 
books  hung  up  in  the  school ; but  in  most  of  the  books 
there  is  a little  fly-leaf,  on  which  the  prices  are  set  forth. 
In  the  new  editions  of  the  books  we  are  inserting  the 
prices  on  the  title-page. 

1361.  Are  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  ordinary 
schools  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  you  worrld  wish  them 
to  be  ? — W ell,  not  nearly  as  good  or  as  perfect  as  I could 
wish  them  to  be,  but  the  Board,  in  making  an  effort 
to  improve  them,  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  been 
engaged  upon  their  improvement  and  revision.  That 
revision  is  not  yet  completed. 

1362.  Who  revises  the  books? — Two  of  the  Inspec- 
tors were  called  up  to  Dublin  to  undertake  the  task, 
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and  a literary  assistant  was  appointed  to  then}.  They 
were  occupied  fop  a considerable  time  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty. 

13.63.  "Were  the  books  so  revised  brought  before  the 
Board? — In  every  instance ; and  three  books  so  revised 
are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 
They  have  been  many  times  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  have  not  yet  obtained  their  final  approval. 

1:364.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  books 
in  use  in  the  schools  should  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  % — I have  a very  decided  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
enjoy  the  option  of  selecting  the  books  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils.  I also  think  it  advisable  that  the  pupils 
should  have  some  variety  in  the  books  they  use.  With 
that  object  in  view,  the  Commissioners,  when  the  re- 
vision of  the  books  was  first  undertaken,  determined  to 
publish,  besides  the  regular  class-books — the  Fii-st, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Books — supplements, 
as  it  were,  of  a literary  character,  which  would  afford 
matter  of  interest  to  the  pupils  in  literary  reading 
generally. 

1365.  Have  any  of  these  supplements,  been  pub- 
lished?— Not  yet. 

1366.  Is  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  them? — 
The  design  has  not  been  abandoned.  I may  mention 
that  some  of  the  selections  for  these  books  have  been 
made,  but  have  not  yet  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

1367.  Has  much  substantial  change  taken  place  in 
any  of  your  books  in  use? — No  substantial  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  books.  The 
only  great  change  as  yet  accomplished  is  that  in  the 
reading  class  books.  Lessons  of  a higher  order  of  literary 
merit  than  that  of  the  old  ones,  and  lessons  taken  from 
the  writings  of  poets  and  authors,  with  whose  names 
and  lives  the  people  of  this  countiy  are  familiar,  have 
been  introduced.  The  latter  idea  was  not  a character- 
istic of  the  old  books. 

1368.  Have  any  of  the  books  been  finally  passed  by 
the  Board  as  revised  ? — Four : the  First  Book,  the 
Second  Book,  the  Third  Book,  and  the  Fourth  Book, 
have  been  passed  by  the  Board  as  finally  revised. 

1369.  With  regard  to  the  Books  on  arithmetic,  do 
they  require  much  change  ? — I think  that  all  the  old 
books  require  revision.  The  books  on  arithmetic  re- 
quire it.  I yesterday  had  occasion  to  answer  a ques- 
tion from  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the 
book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  which  decidedly  requires 
change. 

1370.  When  were  these  four  books  finally  passed 

by  the  Board? — At  different  periods  within  the  last 
few  years — the  last  was  about  a year  since,  perhaps  not 
so  long.  ^ 

1371.  Is  it  likely  that  many  other  books  will  be 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  year? — The  Fifth  Book,  the 
Gii-ls’  Reading  Book,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
Poetical  Selections,  are  actually  ready  for  the  final 
revision  of  the  Boai'd,  and  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners.  I think  that  they  have  been  con- 
sidering these  books  in  full  meeting-  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

1372.  What  class-  of  books  will  come  next  for 
revision  ? — The  books  of  literary  selections,  to  which 
I have  referred. 

1373.  In  the  case  of  literary  selections,  should  you 
consider  it  desirable  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
existing,  books,  or  provide  alternative  volumes?1— I 
should  prefer  alternative  volumes.  Except  the  or- 
dinary class  books  and  poetical  selectionSj  we  have  not 
hitherto,  had  any  variety  of  books  of  a literary  character 
on  our  list. 

1374.  Would  these  books  of  a literary  character  of 
which  you  speak  be  of  a new  class  ? — Quite  of  a new 
class,  intended  for-  supplemental  reading  for  the  chil- 
dren, either  at  home  or,  in  school. 

1375.  For  what  members  of  classes -would- they  be 
intended  ? — For  the.  senior  or.  upper  classes. 

1376.  Is  it  your  particular  office  to.  suggest  from 
time  to  time  the. expediency  of  revising  any  particular 
books  ? — -It  is  competent  for  any  officer  of  the  Board  to 


make  such  a suggestion ; but  the  immediate  action  of 
the  pending  revision  was  the  result  of  a recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  m the.  year  1.866- 

1377.  If  a school  is  reported  as  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  hooks,  how  do  you  deal  with  such  a case.? — 
A letter  would  be  addressed  to  the  manager,  calling  bis 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  suggesting  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  books  supplied.  In 
case  the  Inspector,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit,  found 
the  deficiency  continuing,  the  manager  would  then  be 
informed  that,  unless  the  school  were,  kept  properly  sup- 
plied with  books,  strong  measures  would  be  resorted1 
to  in  reprehension  of  the  neglect  of  the  teacher.  Tn 
many  cases  the  Commissioners  send  down  the  books 
that,  are  required  in  the  school,  and  stop  the  amount 
from  the  next  accruing  salary  of  the  teacher. 

1378.  What  steps  will  the  Commissioners  take  in 
cases  where  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  deficient-  in 
matters  relating  to  the  building — either  as  to  the  repairs 
of  the.  premises  or  ventilation  ? — As  in  the  case  referred 
to  in  my  last  answer,  the  Commissioners  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  manager  to  the  defect,  and  request  that 
he  may  take  steps  to  have  it  remedied.  If  the  manager 
hesitate  or  neglect  to.  act  upon  the  Board’s  suggestion, 
another  letter,  but  couched  in  more  urgent  terms,  may 
be  addressed  to  him ; and,  finally,  if  the  school  become, 
in  point  of  repair  or  otherwise,  unsuitable  as  a school- 
house,  the  Commissioners,  strike  it  off  the  roll. 

1379.  Do  you  admit  poverty  is  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing aid  to  an  inefficient  school? — There  are  parts 
of  Ireland  where,  owing  to  the.  chronic  poverty  pre- 
vailing, we  have  tolerated  not  only  bad  buildings,  and 
schools  badly  supplied  with  books  and  requisites,  but 
even  an  inefficient  quality  of  teaching.  These  are  the 
remote  parts  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  so  on. 

1380.  In  the  case  of  a vested  school  reported  as 
being  wanting  in  out-offices,  is  the  duty  of  providing 
them  thrown  on  the  Board  as  to  the  question  of  repairs, 
or  on  the  local  manager? — If  the  school  be  vested  in 
trustees,  and  the  want  be  such  a one  as  you  have  sug- 
gested— the  providing  of  out-offices — the  duty  of  un- 
dertaking the  work  devolves  upon  the  trustees,  but 
the  Board  grant  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  and  the 
trustees  or  manager  provide  the  remaining  third.  The 
expense  of  repairs  foils  entirely  on  the  local  parties. 
In  the  case,  of  a school  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  the  whole  expense  of  the  re- 
pairs is  undertaken  by  the  Board — that,  is,  the  Board 
make  the  grant,  but  the  works  are  directed  and  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

1381.  Then  are  all  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board 
properly  supplied  with  out-offices? — The  Board  of 
Works  make  it  a sine  qua  non  that  every  house  built 
by  them  shall  have  out-offices. 

1382.  In  cases  where  there  are  local  endowments, 
do  the  teachers  receive  them  in  addition  to  their 
salary  % — They  do,  my  ford- 

1383.  Where  there  is  an  endowment,  do  you  deduct 
any  portion  of  the  salary  due  to  the  teacher  on  account 
of  his  getting  the  endowment  besides  ? — Certainly  not. 
The  local  endowments  are  very  trifling.  For  all  Ireland 
the  endowments  and  subscriptions  together  amount 
to  only  £12,000  a year,  which,  when  distributed  over' 
the  large  number  of  schools  in  the  country,  yields  but 
a very  small  average; 

1384.  Are  there  not  some  which  amount  to  as 
much  as  £10  a year  ? — There  are.  In  individual  cases 
there  are  some  considerable  subscriptions  or  endow- 
ments. 

1385.  Would  you  mention  the-  largest  amount  re- 
ceived by  ordinary  schools  arising-  from  endowments  ?' 
— I have  a table  here  which  will  give  that  information ; 
but  I should  observe  that  in  our  statistical  tables,  under’ 
the  head  of  “ endowments,”  are  included  subscriptions 
and  all  local-  sources  of  school  revenue,  except  the 
pupils’  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  of  the  5,5'33: 
schools -from  which  returns- were  obtained1  in  reference 
to  endowments,  it  was- found  that  4,470,  or  80:-5;  per 
cent;,  had-  no  actual  endowments  of  any  kind  what- 
ever; 

1386.  How- many- were- there  above  £10  a year  ?- — 
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Of  those  that  were  £10  and  above  £10  a year,  there 
were  only  417,  that  is  7'5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; of  those  that  had  £5  but  under  £10,  there  were 
only  365,.  or  6-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  of 
those  under  £5,  there  were  301,  or  5-4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  The  district  where  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  endowments  above  £10  a year-  is  met  with  is 
that  of  Armagh,  there  being  31  cases  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  district  of  Maghera,  which  embraces  some 
of  the  London  Companies’  estates,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  is  the  second  best:  it  has  22  such 
schools. 

1387.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
some  deduction  from  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher 
where  he  receives  a considerable  endowment! — Well, 
I think  such  a thing  as  a considerable  endowment  in 
the  sense  of  £50,  or  £80,  or  £100  a year  hardly  exists. 
I don’t  know  of  any  case  of  the  kind ; and  where  the 
endowment  is  a moderate  sum  like  £15,  or  £20,  or  £30 
a year,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  diminish 
in  any  respect  the  other  element  of  income  that  the 
teacher  possesses. 

1388.  What  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  managers 
taking  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools? — The 
manager  has  a perfect  right  to  take  part  in  the  business 
of  the  school ; but,  as  to  the  actual  practice  of  managers 
in  that  respect,  I should  say  that  very  few  take  part 
in  the  ordinary  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils.  I 
have,  however,  met  with  instances  where  managers 
having  a great  taste  for  educational  affairs,  spend  a very 
considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the  schools ; and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  number  of  such  managers  ap- 
peal's to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

1389.  Has  any  other  person  who  is  not  the  actual 
manager  a right  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  a school  ? 
— No  right  whatever. 

1390.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  monitors,  is 
that  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  ? — The  moni- 
torial system  is  a most  popular  element  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  every  year  its  advantages  are  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  managers  and  teachers.  I have  no 
doubt  that  a considerable  increase  to  the  number  of  the 
monitors  will  continue  to  be  sought  for  by  managers 
and  Inspectors  from  year  to  year. 

1391.  Do  the  teachers  find  a difficulty  in  getting 
monitors  ? — In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  do,  in  the 
case  of  male  monitors ; for  instance,  in  Belfast,  where 
there  is  at  present  an  immense  demand  for  the  labour 
of  intelligent  lads  of  the  monitorial  age,  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  find  candidates.  However,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  most  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  no  difficulty 
experienced  by  teachers  or  Inspectors  in  this  regard. 

1392.  Are  the  monitors  taken  from  the  actual 
schools,  or  do  they  move  about  much? — Very  rarely 
does  a monitor  change  from  school  to  school.  But  cases 
now  and  then  occur.  A family,  for  instance,  might 
change  from  one  district  to  another,  and  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, if  a monitor,  might  get  a place  in  the  school  of 
the  new  district. 

1393.  Does  it  ever  arise  from  the  difficulty  in  the 
Belfast  neighbourhood  that  Belfast  managers  and 
teacher's  get  .their  monitors  from  a distance  ? — It  hap- 
pened in  my  own  experience  in  Belfast  so  far  back  as 
1857.  In  that  year  it  devolved  upon  me  as  Head  In- 
spector to  inaugurate  the  Belfast  Model  School,  and  I 
had  to  send  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  staff  of  moni- 
tors I employed  in  it. 

1394.  Do  the  teachers  move  about  much? — Very 
much,  indeed,  I regret  to  say.  Their  proneness  to 
move  about  from  school  to  school  is  so  great,  that  the 
slightest  temptation,  in  the  way  of  a better  income,  in 
duces  them  to  change. 

1395.  Does  the  manager  certify  every  quarter  on 
the  pay-sheet  to  the  teacher’s  attendance? — He  cer- 
tifies in  the  quarterly  return  as  to  whether  the  teacher 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  during  the  quarter. 

1396.  Are  these  certificates  of  much  value,  or  are 
they  signed  as  a mere  matter  of  form  ? — In  a certain 
sense,  they  are  signed  in  most  instances  as  a matter  of 
form,  but  the  responsibility  theoretically  attaches  to  the 
managers,  who,  indeed,  are  sensible  enough  of  the  fact 


to  take  sufficient  pains  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  misrepresentation. 

1397.  Why  is  it  that  the  number  of  the  teachers 
drawing  good  service  allowances  is  so  small  compared 
"with  the  total  number — I see  that  in  the  year  1866 
the  number  of  males  was  327,  the  number  of  females 
117  ? — First  of  all,  there  is  a limit  as  to  the  class  of 
teachers.  No  teacher  is  eligible  for  good  service 
salary  who  is  below  first  of  third  class.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  males  and  441  females  are  at  once 
excluded  by  class ; leaving  3,125  males  and  1,446 
females  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  in 
that  respect.  The  second  qualification  is  that  tire 
average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  schools  of  candi- 
dates shall  amount  to  35 ; which  again,  excludes  a 
very  considerable  number.  I have  not  at  this  moment 
the  precise  means  of  saying  how  many  schools  there 
are  whose  average  is  under  35 ; but  I do  happen  to 
know  that  there  were  as  many  as  1,188  schools,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  number  from  which  returns  were 
obtained,  whose  average,  in  each  case,  did  not  amount 
even  to  30.  The  third  qualification  is,  that  teachers 
shall  have  given  not  less  than  eight  years’  service  under 
the  Board,  the  period  of  service  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  date  at  which  salary  as  a classed  teacher  was  first 
paid.  I do  not  exactly  know  the  number  of  those 
who  have  given  eight  years’  service,  but  I do  know  the 
proportion  of  those  who  have  given  ten  years’  service, 
and  this  may  indicate  the  number  who  have  given 
eight  years’  service.  The  number  that  have  given 
ten  years’  service  and  above,  is  only  44  per  cent,  of 
the  male  teachers,  and  only  26 -3  per  cent,  of  the 
female  teachers.  The  next  condition  is,  that  candi- 
dates must  be  distinguished  for  dutifulness  and  effi- 
ciency, and  that  they  shall  never  have  been  fined  or 
depressed,  or  seriously  reprimanded  — elements  of 
further  elimination — so  that  the  residue,  the  eligible 
candidates,  are  the  elite  of  the  teachers  of  the  country. 

1398.  The  conditions  under  which  good  service 
allowance  is  granted  are  exceedingly  stringent  ? — Yes, 
exceedingly  stringent.  It  is  regarded  as  a great  dis- 
tinction for  teachers  to  be  in  receipt  of  that  allowance. 

1399.  Is  corporal  punishment  prohibited  in  the 
schools  ? — It  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  but  an  undue 
infliction  of  it  is  deprecated  by  the  Board.  As  a gene- 
ral rule,  it  is  not  much  resorted  to  in  Ireland. 

1400.  Arc  there  many  cases  where  the  Inspectors, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  become  aware  of  its 
excessive  use  ? — From  time  to  time  complaints  of  undue 
chastisement  have  reached  the  Board,  and  the  Inspec- 
tors have  been  directed  to  inquire  into  them.  The 
Inspectors  themselves  have  sometimes  met  with  cases 
and  reported  them. 

1401.  W ould  it  be  a matter  the  Inspector  would  note 
in  his  report  of  a school? — Certainly,  as  a serious  blemish 
on  the  character  of  the  teacher. 

1402.  Had  you  many  such  reports  in  the  last  year  ? — I 
should  say  that,  during  the  past  year,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  such  eases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board.  In.  every  instance  of  excessive  chastisement  a 
fine  is  inflicted  on  the  teacher. 

1403.  Do  you  say  that  ten  or  twelve  are  the  most 
mentioned  in  the  Inspector's’  reports  of  the  schools  ? — 
Forming  my  opinion  from  my  own  experience  of  the 
cases,  I should  say  ten  or  twelve  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum. They  are  cases  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board,  either  through  the  parents  themselves  re- 
porting them,  or  through  the  Inspectors  discovering 
them,  and  in  their  ordinary  reports  making  the  Com- 
missioners acquainted  with  the  facts. 

1404.  Do  you  consider  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint or  apprehension  on  that  head  ? — None  whatever. 

1405.  Now  that  the  Board  contributes  so  largely  to 
the  building  of  vested  schools,  and  also  that  these  schools 
are  conveyed  to  persons  who  take  charge  of  the  whole 
of  their  responsibility,  what  is  the  attraction  to  patrons 
of  having  non- vested  schools  ? — On  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  there  appeal's  to  be  a considerable  objec- 
tion to  vesting  the  schools,  either  in  the  Board  in  their 
corporate  capacity  or  in  trustees  nominated  by  them- 
selves. As  to  the  origin  of  that  disposition  on  their 
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part,  I,  of  course,  am  not  prepared  to  speak ; but  such 
is  the  fact.  And  for  a considerable  time  it  happened 
that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  manifested  an  indisposi- 
tion to  receive  public  grants  towards  the  erection  of 
their  schools  ; they  appeared  to  have  some  reason  for 
preferring  non-vested  schools — what  it  was  I am  not 
acquainted  with. 

1406.  Does  that  often  arise  from  the  owners  having 
a limited  interest  in  the  land,  and  not  being  able  to 
convey  the  land  absolutely  1— In  an  immense  number 
of  cases,  I have  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sites  is  the  first  consideration  in  deciding  managers  to 
be  satisfied  with  common  rented  houses  to  be  employed 
as  ordinary  non-vested  schools. 

1407.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  question  of  apply- 
ing to  Parliament  for  powers  to  give  sites  for  schools 
has  ever  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  ? — 
It  has  never,  I think,  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board ; but  it  is  a very  important  question.  There 
are  some  parts  of  Ireland  where,  from  the  hostility  of 
feeling  to  the  National  system,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  get  sites. 

1408.  I am  not  speaking  of  compulsory  powers,  but 
powers  to  owners  to  give  sites? — It  has  never  come 
before  the  Board,  but  it  has  been  mooted. 

1409.  In  deciding  the  class  of  a teacher,  what  pro- 
portion is  given  to  his  intellectual  qualifications  as  a 
teacher,  and  what  to  his  practical  experience,  and  his 
power  in  working  schools  ? — The  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions are  measured  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  programme  of  proficiency  laid  down  for  each  class — 
such  a course  for  the  third  class ; such  a higher  course 
for  the  second  class ; and  such  a still  higher  course  for 
the  first  class.  A respectable  proficiency  in  the  sub- 
jects laid  down  for  the  class  to  which  the  teacher 
aspires  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  The  per-centage  of 
answering  determines  his  success  or  failure.  With 
regard  to  his  practical  experience  and  his  power  in 
working  schools,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the 
teacher  was  summoned  for  examination,  his  candida- 
ture, according  to  the  rule  of  the  office,  had  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  that  that  con- 
sideration and  that  approval  had  entire  reference  to 
his  character  as  a practical  school  instructor.  Prima 
facie,  the  mere  appearance  of  a teacher  at  an  examina- 
tion as  a candidate  for  promotion,  signifies  that  his 
claim,  on  the  score  of  sclioolmastership,  to  such  pro- 
motion, is  to  a great  extent  recognised.  For,  had  he 
failed  as  a teacher — had  he  been  recently  reprimanded, 
fined,  or  depressed,  the  office  would  have  ignored  his 
candidature.  The  per-centage  of  the  answers  points,  if 
it  be  very  satisfactory,  to  a classification  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  class  to  which  the  teacher  aspires ; and  if 
his  merit  as  a schoolmaster  correspond  with  his  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  then  that  highest  degree  of  the 
class  is  conferred  upon  him.  But,  as  a general  rule,  a 
balance  of  scholarship  and  sclioolmastership  determines 
the  classification. 

1410.  Can  a high  rate  of  practical  ability  in  con- 
ducting a school  elevate  a man  to  a higher  class  than 
his  literary  qualification  warrants? — Some  cases  of  the 
kind  have  occurred,  and  I think  very  properly ; cases 
of  men  who  were  pretty  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
whose  capacity  for  study  had  passed  away,  but  who 
yet  exhibited,  as  practical  instructors,  great  zeal  and 
great  ability.  Such  cases  have  been  always  specially 
considered,  and  the  promotion  always  specially  con- 
ferred. 

1411.  Are  these  rare  cases? — Very  rare  indeed. 
I should  say  that  in  all  Ireland  we  have  not  had  as 
yet  twenty  such  cases. 

1412.  Have  the  schoolmasters  any  difficulty  in 
getting  money  for  the  Post  Office  orders,  in  which  their 
salaries  are  paid? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  difficulty 
at  present  about  getting  the  money;  but  some  years 
ago  there  was  very  considerable  difficulty.  At  the 
time  I refer  to,  the  Post  Office  arrangements  were  not 
at  all  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
get  their  money  immediately  on  presenting  the  orders 
at  the  Post  Office.  The  explanation,  as  I learned  it, 
of  that  was,  that  each  local  postmaster  had  to  give,  in 


reference  to  money  order  arrangements,  a certain  se- 
curity to  the  Post  Office,  and  the  remittances  made  to 
him  from  the  Dublin  office  never  exceeded  the  amount 
of  that  security ; but  if  the  total  amount  of  the  orders, 
presented  to  him  for  payment  happened  to  exceed  the 
amount  he  had  given  security  for,  he  was  obliged,  as  to 
the  liquidation  of  some  of  them,  to  wait  until  he  had 
got  a fresh  remittance  from  head-quarters.  I have  not 
latterly  heard  of  any  complaint  on  that  score. 

1413.  Do  you  know,  are  the  police  paid  through  the 
Post  Office  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

1414.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  existence  of 
private  adventure  schools — whether  many  exist,  or 
what  sort  of  state  they  are  in?— It  is  very  hard  to 
obtain  statistics  of  private  adventure  schools.  The 
census  of  1861  gives  an  enumeration  of  them.  The 
exact  number  I forget.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  they 
are  pretty  numerous  still. 

1415.  Do  children  that  have  begun  their  education 
in  them  come  under  the  National  schools  ? — In  most 
parts  of  Ireland  the  adventure  school  is  now  the  school 
of  some  dismissed  National  teacher,  or  some  old  man 
or  woman,  or  some  broken-down  but  kindly  person,  for 
whom  a sympathy  exists  in  the  place,  and  so  on.  The 
children  are  exactly  the  class  of  children  who  frequent 
the  National  school,  and  who  but  for  this  local  influence 
that  attracts  them  to  the  adventure  school  would  un- 
doubtedly be  pupils  of  the  National  school.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  they  are  sure  to  enter  upon  an  at- 
tendance in  the  National  schools. 

1416.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  reference  to  the  fund 
for  paying  the  good  service  allowances  to  teachers — is 
the  total  amount  of  that  fund  limited  ? — It  is  limited 
by  grant  from  Parliament,  the  Commissioners  estimat- 
ing each  year  for  the  amount.  The  amount  for  this 
year  is  £5,000. 

1417.  Is  the  number  of  masters  to  whom  you  are 
practically  able  to  make  the  allowance  limited  by  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  grant  ? — The  Inspectors 
are  aware  that  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  this  particular  service  is  limited,  and  they  regard 
the  selection  of  candidates  with  that  knowledge,  of 
course,  in  view.  The  number  of  recipients  of  the  sup- 
plemental salary  being  limited,  the  distinction  is  held  to 
be  all  the  greater  by  those  who  obtain  it. 

1418.  May  not  the  proportionately  small  number  of 
your  masters  who  obtain  that  distinction  be,  to  some 
extent,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  fund  from 
which  they  are  to  be  paid,  is,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  limited  to  a definite  amount  ? — Practically,  of 
course,  so  far  as  the  central  office  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  entirely  limited  by  the  amount,  for  beyond  the 
£5,000  the  Board  could  not  possibly  go.  But  the 
Inspectors  are  not  at  present  limited  to  any  particular 
number  of  cases  in  their  respective  districts.  When 
the  original  scheme  was  projected,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago,  there  was  a limited  number  for  each 
district — so  many  masters  and  so  many  mistresses — I 
think  it  was  confined  to  twelve  in  each  district  as  a 
maximum.  It  was  found,  however,  that  some  districts 
had  a greater  number  of  eligible  candidates  and  merito- 
rious persons  than  other  districts ; accordingly,  that  old 
arrangement  was  broken  through  and  the  Inspectors 
were  instructed,  whenever  they  met  with  a very  meri- 
torious candidate,  to  make  a representation  to  the  Board 
in  reference  to  his  claims.  No  case  of  rejection  has 
ever  occurred  to  my  knowledge  from  the  fund  being 
limited.  It  in  practice  happens  that  the  good  service 
salaries  granted  have  not  yet  amounted  to  £5,000  in 
any  year. 

1419.  The  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inspectors  in  any  one  year  has  not 
exceeded  the  grant  ? — In  no  case. 

1420.  In  reference  to  the  indisposition  you  men- 
tioned as  existing  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  vest  their  schools  in  the  Board,  or  in  trustees,  is 
that  owing  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles  forbidding  the 
vesting  of  schools  ? — I believe  there  is  such  a clause  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  but  it  is  a long 
time  since  I read  them. 

1421.  It  has  not  come  formally  under  your  notice  ? — 
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Not  in  an  official  form,  but  I am  sure  that  there  is  such 
a statute.  At  the  same  time  I should  add  that  during 
the  period — about  eighteen  years,  I think — that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  the  Catholic  clergy 
have,  in  small  numbers,  taken  advantage  of  the  building 
grants.  There  is  not  a complete  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  from  availing  themselves  of  these 
building  grants.  My  answer  to  his  lordship’s  question 
was  intended  to  show  that  a very  small  number  of  such 
grants  are  now  made  to  Catholic  clergymen. 

1422.  From  the  fact  of  some  schools  being  vested  by 
clergymen  since  that  time,  you  would  infer  that  statute 
is  not  absolute  ? — I presume  from  the  fact  that  many 
Catholic  clergymen  have  availed  themselves  of  building 
grants  since  then,  that  it  is  not  absolute. 

1423.  In  every  case  in  which  they  avail  themselves 
of  building  grants  the  vesting  of  the  school  is  involved? 
— It  involves  the  school  being  vested.  But  since  the 
passing  of  the  statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  a change 
has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
vesting.  In  1860  the  Government  suggested  an  alte- 
ration in  the  plan  of  vesting,  which  from  the  time  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  Board  in  1846,  had 
limited  the  grants  to  schools  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  In  1860  the  option  was  given  to 
managers  of  vesting,  either  in  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves or  in  trustees;  so  that  thecircumstances  connected 
with  the  vesting  of  schools  have  somewhat  changed 
since  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles. 

1424.  The  cases  of  vesting  by  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  to  which  you  refer  are  under  the  new  arrange- 
mellt  ? — The  greater  number  of  cases  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Synod  of  Thurles  have  been  since  that  new 
arrangement  of  1860,  but  the  number  is  still  very  small ; 
perhaps  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  annually. 

1425.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  the  difference  in  the  rule 
respecting  religious  instruction  in  the  vested  and 
in  the  non-vested  schools,  considerably  influence  people 
in  making  their  choice? — I think  not.  I think 
managers  of  vested  schools  are  anything  at  all  but 
generally  acquainted  with  that  rule. 

1426.  It  is  for  the  patron  of  the  non-vested  school 
to  say  whether  any  and  what  religious  instruction  is  to 
be  given  in  the  school  ? — Quite  so. 

1427.  But  in  the  vested  school? — The  patron  is 
bound  to  admit  whatever  teacher  the  parents  provide 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  children  at  the 
appointed  times. 

1428.  You  said  the  supplementary  books  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  are  intended  for  the  reading  and 
improvement  of  children  at  home? — And  at  school. 

1429.  In  reference  to  that  matter,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  connexion 
with  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a taste 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  amongst  children  ? — 
I made  a report  upon  that  subject  in  1855. 

1430.  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  connexion  with  the  schools  would  materially 
contribute  to  create  a taste  for  reading,  and  in  that 
way  lead  to  a higher  amount  of  intellectual  attainment 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  ? — I think  one  of  the  most 
salutary  arrangements  that  could  be  conceived  would 
be  the  institution  of  such  libraries. 

1431.  Do  you  think  the  supplementary  reading 
books  to  which  you  refer  would  do  away  altogether 
with  the  necessity  for  such  libraries? — No;  I think 
their  pxxblication  would  assist  in  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  such  libraries. 

1432.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a list  could  be  made 
out  for  such  libraries  of  books  that  would  not  offend 
the  opinions  of  any  sect,  and  that  would  at  the  same 
time  contain  a vast  mass  of  information  that  would  be 
highly  useful  to  young  men  ? — In  the  way  of  travels 
and  discoveries,  natural  history,  and  so  on,  I am  sure 
it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  select  a very 
suitable  library. 

1433.  Will  you  read  the  portion  of  your  report  of 
1855  referring  to  school  libraries.  It  is  at  page  95  of 
the  2nd  volume  of  the  22nd  Report? — Yes.  “ Every 
National  School  ought  to  have  a library  for  the  use  of  the 
senior  pupils,  the  ex-pupils,  and  the  teacher ; and  the 


expense  should  be  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and  March  1 9, 
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libraries  for  the  poor  is,  that  good  books  may  be  so  patrj“j~ 
attainable  that  every  family  may,  at  a nominal  cost,  josepjj 
have  a little  library  of  its  own.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Keenan,  esq. 
Thomas  Mayhewstax-tedthe  ‘Penny  National  Libraxy,’ 
the  forerunner  of  all  the  cheap  educational  publication, 
down  to  the  present,  there  have  been  enterprises  of  evexy 
kind  undertaken  by  publishers,  booksellers,  and  educa- 
tional societies,  to  widen  the  field  of  cheap  literature. 

In  many  respects  thex-e  is  little  caxxse  for  grumbling  at  the 
px-esent  price  of  books ; but  the  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  are  so  cheap  that,  jxidged  by  their  prices,  all 
other  books  are  comparatively  dear.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  the  Commissioners  should  keep 
a stock  of  books,  of  an  interesting  nature,  in  their  de- 
pository in  Dublin,  and  supply  them  to  the  National 
Schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the  books  at  present 
issued  in  ‘ the  sanctioned  list;’  and  ex-pupils  of 
National  Schools  should  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing them  at  reduced  rates.  I seldom  meet  with  a 
teacher  who  possesses  a book  outside  the  publications  of 
the  Board ; and  if  it  were  only  to  annoxxnce  the  names 
of  good  books,  to  suggest  courses  of  reading,  and  to 
excite  a taste  for  general  literature,  the  adoption  of 
such  a plan  as  that  which  I suggest  would  lead  to  bene- 
ficial x'esults.  It  may  be  objected  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
books  in  question  should  be  free  from  every  sectarian 
bias — in  order  to  obtain  circulation  in  the  National 
Schools — it  woxxld  be  impossible  or,  at  all  events,  diffi- 
cult to  procure  good  books  of  this  class  in  sufficient 
number  to  foxm  a comprehensive  list.  But  I have 
little  fear  upon  this  point.  Two  years  ago  the  Chari- 
table Institutions  of  Pax-is  met  in  conference  to  form  a 
catalogue  of  good  books  for  circulation  amongst  the 
poor  throughout  France,  and  in  their  circxxlar  to  the 
booksellers,  inviting  them  to  sexxd  in  specimens  of  the 
kind  of  pxxblication  desired,  they  thus  define  “good 
books — ‘ By  “ good  books  ” the  Comnxittee  of  the 
Charitable  Institxxtions  does  not  merely  understand 
elementary  treatises  and  books  of  piety,  to  wdiieh 
this  title  has  been  given  until  now.  It  calls  good 
books  not  only  those  which  may  edify  the  soul, 
and  those  which  may  honestly  recreate  the  mind, 
but  all  those  that  treat  of  evexy  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of  archaeology, 
of  political  economy,  of  agxicultxxre,  of  the  natural 
sciences,  of  the  exact  sciences,  of  all  the  useful  ax-ts, 
and  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  provided  that  the  love  of 
ax't,  and  of  science,  and  of  erudition,  is  not  made  in 
them,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a pretext  for  attacking 
the  revealed  science,  the  science  of  sciences.’  ” 

1434.  I suppose  you  are  aware  the  KLildare-place 
Society  prepared  books  for  that  pxxrpose  ? — I am  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  that,  besides  the  books  they  produced, 
they  were  the  first  in  Ireland  to  establish  the  sale  of 
diagrams,  charts,  and  such  educational  appliances. 

1435.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  a class  of  books  in 
extensive  circulation  through  the  coxmtry — books  of  a 
very  injurious  character — aboxxt  rogues  and  rapparees? 

— I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  emulation  of  such  books 
has  not  ceased,  for  the  Inspectors  ixxform  me  that  they 
frequently  meet  hawkers  through  the  country  with  their 
knapsacks  well  charged  with  such  books.  I myself 
foxmd  in  the  gaol  of  Cork,  when  inspecting  its  school, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  no  other  books  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  than  such  works  as  the  lives  of  Hanlon  the 
Robber,  and  Fx-eney  the  Highwayman. 

1436.  You  think  the  establishment  of  those  libraries 
might  lead  to  a better  literary  taste,  and  assist  to 
expel  those  books  which  you  say  axe  still  in  cireulatioxx 
amongst  the  people? — I think  the  establishment  of 
such  libraries,  with  the  publication,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  of  the  books  to  which  you  are  referring,  would 
assist  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

1437.  Would  not  the  effect  be  to  attach  the  children 
for  a longer  period  to  the  schools  ? — I think  that  would 
be  one  of  the  iimumerable  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  libraries. 

1 438.  You  said  those  new  editions  were  prepared  by 
two  Inspectors  and  a literary  assistant  ? — Chiefly. 
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1439.  Were  the  professors  of  the  Board  not  required 
in  any  way  to  assist  in  reference  to  these  editions  ? — 

I believe  one  of  the  professors  has  been  commissioned 
to  revise  some  of  the  books  about  which  I was  asked 
yesterday. 

1440.  I ask  as  to  the  books  already  revised — were 
the  professors  employed  in  revising  them? — I believe 
that  in  the  revision  of  the  books  already  completed, 
the  professors  have  not  taken  any  part. 

1441.  Are  not  the  professors  the  persons  most  con- 
versant, so  far  as  the  training  schools  are  concerned,  with 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  books  ? — The  professors 
are  two  in  number.  One  is  a most  eminent  man  who 
has  written  a great  number  of  valuable  educational 
works — I refer  to  Dr.  Sullivan — and  I think  it  would 
have  been  merely  a matter  of  empty  compliment  on  the 
.part  of  the  Board  to  invite  him  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
vision; for  at  his  age,  and  with  his  duties,  and  in  his 
independent  position,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  con- 
sent to  act.  The  other  professor,  Mr.  Butler,  has, 
according  to  a Parliamentary  paper  I have  seen,  been 
invited  to  revise  the  philosophical  and  mathematical 
works  that  are  on  the  list.  I was  not  aware  of  that 
fact  till  I saw  it  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  paper. 
Perhaps  I should  explain  in  reference  to  an  answer  I 
gave,  that  besides  the  two  Inspectors  who  were  called 
up,  and  the  literary  assistant  appointed  to  them,  the 
Board  requested  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  the  Se- 
cretaries to  assist  in  the  matter,  and  that,  besides,  it 
appointed  a committee  of  its  own  members  to  supervise 
the  whole  proceeding. 

1442.  Was  the  assistance  of  the  professors  called  for 
in  any  manner  in  the  revision  of  these  book  ? — I don’t 
think  they  were  specially  invited,  but  they  had  daily 
opportunities  in  the  office  of  seeing  the  work  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  page  to  page. 

1443.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  speaking  of  school 
books,  you  referred  to  Chambers’  publications  as  un- 
suitable for  the  National  schools? — When  I was  asked 
the  question  in  reference  to  Chambers’  set  of  school 
books,  I answered,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  they 
were  not  suitable  for  use  in  National  schools.  Since 
then  I inquired  in  the  office  for  the  case  that  was  in 
my  mind  yesterday  when  I gave  expression  to  that 
opinion.  In  J uly  last  the  Inspector  of  the  Monaghan 
district  reported  that  in  one  of  the  schools  of  his  dis- 
trict—the  A nna.riRp.se  school — the  following  books  were 
in  -use  : — Brewer’s  “ Guide  to  Science,"  Colenso’s  “ Al- 
gebra,” and  Chamber’s’  “History  of  the  British  Empire.” 
As  a matter  of  course,  a manager  may,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board  on  the  question,  introduce  any  book 
he  pleases  into  a school,  but  the  Inspector  is  bound 
to  report  the  fact,  when  he  ascertains  it,  that  such 
book  has  been  introduced.  On  receipt  of  the  report 
on  the  school,  the  Inspector  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  these  books  for  use  in 
a Natioiral  school.  Brewer’s  “Guide  to  Science,”  and 
Oolenso’s  “Algebra,"  he  at  once  approved;  but  in  refei’- 
ence  to  Chambers’  book  he  said  : — “On  page  51,  the 
following  occurs- — ‘ In  the  opinion  of  many  this  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  in  the  course 
of  time  become  much  abused,  while  the  religion  itself 
was  corrupted  by  many  superstitious  observances.’ 
Again  in  page  10,  writing  of  Queen  Mary — ‘ She  there- 
fore commenced  that  career  of  persecution  which  has 
rendered  her  name  so  infamous.’  And  at  pages  67, 84, 
and  128,  the  following  expressions  are  used : Popish 
religion,  Romish  priests,  Romish  Church.”  The  In- 
spector’ adds— “ I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  use 
of  this  work  in  National  schools  is  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection.” 

1444.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  name 
of  the  Inspector? — Mr.  Eardly,  a Roman  Catholic 
Inspector. 

1445.  You  had  that  book  in  your-  mind  when  you 
stated  the  general  unfitness  of  these  books? — Yes. 

1446.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  allowing 
the  teachers  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  books,  can  you  say  when  that  was  made  ? — The 
arrangement  was  first  suggested  about  four  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  M'Creedy,  with  a desire  to  secure  a 


sufficient  supply  of  books  in  every  National  school; 
and  he  at  the  same  time  entertained  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  secure  that  great  object 
without,  in  a measure,  inviting  the  teachers  to  become 
booksellers,  and  giving  them  the  advantage  which  local 
booksellers,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  look 
for. 

1447.  Does  the  average  sum  which  each  teacher 
thus  obtains  amount  to  much  ? — To  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  cost. 

1448.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  a large  or  a small 
sum? — -It  cannot  be  very  considerable. 

1449.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  average  amount? — 

I have  never  considered  the  matter,  but  it  can  be 
arrived  at. 

1450.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  copy-books, 
which  you  mentioned  were  sold  at  three  halfpence 
instead  of  a penny  each,  how  was  it  discovered  ? — It 
was  disco  veiled  by  the  gentleman  most  interested  in 
the  circulation  of  the  books — the  author  of  the  books — 
who  saw  clearly  that  such  a proceeding  was  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  He  drew  the  Inspector’s  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  he  also  communicated  officially  with 
the  Board.  The  Inspector  was  instructed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  it  was  soon  settled. 

1451.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
books  in  different  schools,  you  stated  that  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  would  be  benefited  by  it — would  not 
this  system  of  different  editions  lead  to  confusion  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  would.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  as 
in  England,  where  different  books  are  used  in  different 
schools,  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable.  The  only 
condition  which  should  be  imposed  in  x-eference  to  the 
variety  of  books  is,  that  they  should  be  suitable  for  use 
in  the  National  schools. 

1452.  You  stated  that  the  First  Book,  the  Second 
Book,  the  Third  Book,  and  the  Fourth  Book  had  been 
passed  as  finally  revised — do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  be  used  in 
the  schools? — Yes ; and  they  are  absolutely  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

1453.  Is  this  decision  of  the  Commissioners  final  1 — - 
Every  decision  of  the  Commissioners  is  subject  to 
revision.  I presume  there  may  be  a revision  of  it. 

1454.  Was  the  rule  at  page  49,  of  the  Report  for 
the  year  1866 — the  fifth  rule — observed  : — “ The  Com- 
missioners will  not  withdraw  or  essentially  alter  any 
book  that  has  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  unanimously 
published  or  sanctioned  by  them,  without  previously 
communicating  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant”? — They 
have  not  withdrawn  any  book,  for  the  new  editions 
are  merely  revisions  of  the  old  books. 

1455.  Is  it  acknowledged  that  there  is  any  essential 
alteration  ? — There  are  not  essential  alterations,  for,  as 
I observed  in  answer  to  his  lordship’s  question,  the 
general  character  of  the  books  remains  the  same. 

1456.  In  the  opinion  of  many  parties  has  there  not 
been  an  essential  alteration? — Yes ; recently  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  but 
I do  not  agree  ■with  those  who  entertain  that  opinion. 

1457.  Are  we  to  understand  that  His  Excellency 
was  not  consulted  with  regard  to  this  revision  ? — The 
books  were  not  submitted  to  His  Excellency,  on  the 
ground  that  no  occasion  for  doing  so  ai’ose  under  the 
rules. 

1458.  His  Lordship  asked  you  did  you  make  any 
suggestions  in  coixnexion  with  the  revision  of  the 
books,  and  you  stated  that  any  officer  could  make  a 
suggestion — did  you  make  a suggestioxx  ? — When  the 
revision  was  originally,  started,  I was,  as  a matter  of 
course,  consulted,  and  was  invited  to  take  pax4  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commissioners  who  formed  the 
Committee  of  the  Boai’d  for  that  purpose.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  M'Creedy,  and  I then  dx’ew  up  a joint 
repox-t,  suggesting  a gexxeral  outline  of  the  revisioix; 
and  subsequently  I took  a slight  pax-t  in  the  proceed- 
ing from  time  to  time,  but  only  incidentally,  accord- 
ing as  my  other  duties  would  enable  me. 

1459.  Do  you  x-efer  to  this  late  re- vision? — I refer  to 
the  late  revision  only,  fox’,  in  my  personal  experience, 
there  has  been  only  the  one. 
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M60.  .When  did  it  begin  ? — I should  say  about  tbe 
year  1862.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Government  in 
the  year  1860,  but  I don’t  think  operations  were 
commenced  until  the  year  1862. 

1461.  When  was  the  process  of  revision  actually 
begun  1 — I should  say  about  the  year  1862 — it  might 
havebeeu  commenced  in  1861 — in  1861  or  1862. 

1462.  How  often  have  the  books  of  the  Board 
been  revised? — This  is  the  only  general  revision  of 
the.  books  that  I have  become  personally  acquainted 
with.  I have  heard  that  on  previous  occasions  Arch- 
bishop Wliately  frequently  revised  them,  brought  out 
new  editions,  and  made  various  alterations.. 

1463.  Can  you  fix  any  date  for  the  late  revision?^— 
I have  merely  to  repeat  that  it  extended  from  1861  or 
1862  to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

1464.  Give  the  names  of  the  parties  employed  in 
the  revision  ? — Mr.  Gillie  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  the 
Inspectors  intrusted  with  the  work,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
was  their  literary  assistant. 

1465.  I presume  you  would  not  be  the  party  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  revision  ? — I happen  never 
to,  have  calculated  it.  I could  not  say. 

1466.  You  stated  that  Mr.  M'Creedy  was  associated 
with  you  at  first — why  did  you  and  he  not  cany  it 
o.ut  ?■ — We  were  associated  in  drawing  up  a report  at 
the  request,  I think,  of  the:  Committee  of  the  Board — 
it  might  be  of  the  Board  itself,  but  I think  it  was.  only 
of  a Committee  of  the  Board — to  give  a general  outline 
of  what  the  revision  should  accomplish.  We  did  so, 
and  when  that  was  done,  my  active  interference  in  the 
revision,  I may  say,  practically  ceased,  for  after  that  I 
merely  took  part  in  the  matter  incidentally. 

1467.  Do  I understand  that  you  and  Mr.  M'Creedy 
were  not  called  on  to  undertake  the  revision  your- 
selves ? — I certainly  was  never  instructed  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  I never  undertook  it. 

1468.  Was  Mr.  M ‘Greedy  ? — I am  sure  he  was 
never  so  instructed;  but  he  had  a taste  in  that  particular 
line,  and  he  worked  very  hard  at  it  in  the  beginning. 

1469.  Was  he  not  appointed  for  that  purpose  ? — Not 
at  all. 

1470.  On  what  principle  were  the  two  Inspectors 
and  the  literary  assistant  appointed! — Both  happen 
to  be  gentlemen  of  very  considerable  literary  tastes  and 
acquirements.  One  is  a Catholic,  and  the  other  is  a 
Protestant ; and  it  was  thought  that  suck  a selection 
would  inspire  confidence: 

1471.  Did  they  receive  any  instructions  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  books  ? — I think  they  were  referred  to 
the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Creecly  and  me,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  Board,  as 
general  instructions  with  respect  to  the  course  they 
were  to  pursue. 

1472.  Did  they  receive  any  definite  instructions  ?■ — 
I now  remember  that  they  were  directed  to  wait  on 
Mr.  M'Creedy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  Se- 
cretary,  to  receive  instructions. 

1473.  Was  that  an  appointment  of  the  Board  ? — I 
should  say  so  ; I am  almost  certain  it  was. 

1474.  Have  the  late  revised  editions  given  general 
satisfaction — first  to  the  patrons  and  managers  1— Until 
recently,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  some  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  northern  newspapers,  and  to  the 
fact  that  at  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
North-  of  Ireland,  exception  was  taken  to  certain  pas- 
sages in  some  of  the  books,.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  their  acceptation  was  universally  favourable. 

1475.  Has  there  been  any  expression,  on  the  part  of 
managers,  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  revised  books  ? — 
On  the  part  of  Catholic  managers,  I should  say.  the 
expression  is  one  of  nearly  universal  satisfaction.  On 
the  part  of  a few  Protestant  managers,  official  remon- 
strances have  been  made  against  them. 

1476.  Are  these  remonstrances  confined  to  Presby- 
terians ? — No, 

1 477 . Have  patrons  and  managers  of  the  Established 
Church  also  expressed:  their  dissatisfaction  ! — There  is 


a Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  who  made  a communication  to  March 
the  Board,  strongly  protesting  against  them,  and  re-  1868 
questing  permission  to  use  the  old  edition  of  the  books  ; patr^T 
at  this  moment  I can’t  say  whether  he  is  a Presbyterian  joseph 
clergyman  or  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Chureh ; Keenan 
he  resides  somewhere  in  the  North. 

1478.  Have,  not  the  Established  Church  patrons  and 
managers  objected  ! — I think  some  remonstrances  have 
been  received  from  the  Established  Church  clergy  also. 

1479.  What  has  been  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  these  1 — I think  the  Board  have  considered 
the  objections,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to  any  final 
decision  on  the  appeal  of  the  managers,  or  on  that 
which  emanated  from  the  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

1480.  Has  this  late  revision  given  dissatisfaction  to 
the  teachers  and  parents  of  the  children  ? — As  far  as  I 
have  heard,  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
teachers  and  parents  of  the  children,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  cases  of  schools  under  the  clergymen  to  whom 
you  have  made  reference. 

1481.  Are  there  at  the  present  time  in  use  two  or 
three  distinct  issues  of  the  same  reading-book  in  any 
one  class  of  schools — the  old  and  the  new,  and  the 
first  form  of  the  new  before  it  was  finally  settled  ? — It 
is  very  possible,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
case. 

1482.  If  such  a thing  existed,  would  it  be  desirable? 

— I think  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  that  the 
same  editions  should  be  in  use  by  pupils  of  the 
same  class,  but  if  the  manager  of  a school  happened  to 
have  a stock  of  any  particular  edition,  I think  -that 
that  edition  would  be  quite  good  enough. 

1483.  But  with  the  use  of  two  or  three  editions, 
might  there  not  be  confusion! — I think  that  if  in  the 
same  draft  one  child  had  one  edition,  and  another  child 
had  another  edition,  and  a third  child  had  a third  edi- 
tion, it  would  be  very  confusing  and  embarrassing  to: 
the  teacher  and  the  Inspector. 

1484.  Will' you,  as  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
obtain  for  the  Commissioners  full  information  on  this 
subject  of  the  use  of  different  editions  of  the  same  book 
in  the  same  class  ? — I take  it  that  every  Inspector 
would  entertain  the  opinion  I have  just  expressed — 
that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  and  embarrassing. 

1485.  But  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists,  will  you 
procure  us  information  ? — Yes.  It  will  require  a cir- 
cular letter  to  the  Inspectors  to  obtain  the  information.* 

1486.  Do  you  know  that,  under  these  circumstances; 
and  not  knowing  how  often  there  may  be  a change, 
the  children  refuse  to  buy  the  new  books  ? — I never 
heard  of  such  a case. 

1487.  Have  not  the  teachers  who  had  laid  in  a stock 
under  the  arrangement  to  which  reference  was  made — 
for  getting  20  per  cent,  discount — good  cause  for  com- 
plaint ? — If  they  had  large  stocks  of  the  old  books,  and 
their  managers  made  representations  to  the  Board  that 
loss  might  occur  to  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced;  would  in  every  case  take  back 
the  old  books  and  furnish  new  ones  to  them. 

1488.  Were  libraries  ever  proposed  to  the  Board 
previous  to  the  time  you  proposed  them? — I am  not 
aware. 

1489.  You  know  of  nothing'  being  done  as-  to 
libraries  previous  to*  your  communicating  with  the1 
Board  about  them  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1490.  Has  any  action  been  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  your  report? — None; 

1491'.  With  regard  to  the  repairs  of  school-houses; 
may  I ask,  have  complaints  come  to  you  from,  or  in 
reference  to,  teachers  being  left  to  make  these  repairs 
of  schools  ?— The  Inspectors  constantly  represent  that 
the  teachers  are  subject  to  great  hardship  from  being 
themselves  driven  to  execute  repairs. 

1492.  Does  your1  answer  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Pretty  generally. 

1493.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  you  should  have  in 
connexion  with  the  system'  of  education  a few  well 
endowed  schools  to-  which  the  teachers  could  be  pro- 


* This,  information,  subsequently  procured;,  will, heffoundin  the  Appendix:  tO'EvidencepNo.  V. 
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moted  as  a sort  of  prize  ? — I think  it  would  he  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  system  to  have  some  schools  of  that 
class  as  prizes  available  to  the  teachers. 

1494.  In  reference  to  monitors,  may  I ask  when 
were  they  first  established  ? — At  a very  early  date  in 
the  history  of  the  system. 

1495.  State  the  date? — I do  not  at  this  moment  re- 
member it — it  is  given  in  my  Report  for  the  year  1856. 

1496.  When  were  they  first  set  a-going? — 1 should 
say  at  a very  early  date — perhaps  about  the  year  1833. 

1497.  In  the  last  Report  the  number  is  stated? — 
The  number  of  monitors  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
Report  was  3,030,  consisting  of  143  first-class,  2,426 
senior,  and  461  junior  monitors. 

1498.  Are  they  distributed  generally  over  the  coun- 
try ? — Pretty  equally ; I think  that  every  part  of  Ire- 
land has  its  share  of  them,  and  that  no  part  is  neglected. 

1499.  The  original  design  was,  I believe,  to  have 
them  spread  over  the  country  ? — It  is  still  the  design, 
and,  I am  sure,  the  fact. 

1500.  Have  you  the  return  now  which  I previously 
asked  for,  of  the  143  paid  monitors  of  the  first  class  ?— 
I have. 

1501.  Will  you  put  it  in? — Yes.  The  number  of 
first-class  monitors  on  the  31st  December,  1866,  was 
122,  of  whom  68  were  in  convent  schools. 

1502.  The  number  of  paid  monitors,  143  first-class, 
is  stated  in  your  Report  ? — The  return  I quote  from 
is  that  which  was  prepared  in  January,  1867. 

1503.  I should  like  you  to  look  to  your  published 
Report  ? — I have  no  analysis  as  to  that. 

1504.  Will  you  furnish  such  a return  ? — With  plea- 

1505.  Do  the  monitors  in  general  remain  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Board? — The  general  rule  is  that 
female  monitors  remain  pretty  much  to  the  end  of 
their  term,  especially  in  the  case  of  convent  schools. 
In  the  case  of  the  male  monitors  they  do  not,  as  a ge- 
neral mile,  remain  on  to  the  end  of  their  term — they 
are  attracted  off  by  one  object  or  another  before  they 
complete  their  period  of  service.  But  numbers  of  both 
classes  complete  their  term. 

1506.  They  leave  the  service  of  the  Board  for  more 
remunerative  employment? — Yes. 

1507.  Do  you  find  the  demand  for  monitors  in  con- 
nexion with  managers  to  be  general  over  all  parts  of 
the  country? — Generally  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  institution  of  monitors  appears  to  be  very  much 
prized. 

1508.  And  acceptable  to  all  parties? — And  accept- 
able to  all  parties. 

1509.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Head  Inspectors  or 
District  Inspectors  paying  the  teachers  ? — That  propo- 
sition was  considered  in  reference  to  Head  Inspectors 
and  District  Inspectors  twelve  years  ago,  but  it  was 
not  deemed  practicable. 

1510.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  ? — I 
am  not  prepared,  in  an  off-hand  way,  to  say  whether 
some  arrangement  might  not  be  made  by  which  the 
Inspectors  would  be  brought  into  play  beneficially 
in  the  interest  of  a speedy  distribution  of  the  salaries. 

1511.  Are  the  Commissioners  in  the  habit  of  grant- 
ing a salary  to  a new  school  in  a locality  where  suffi- 
cient accommodation  already  exists? — They  are,  on 
the  principle  of  the  “ modified”  grants. 

1512.  Have  they  ever  granted  this  salary  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  reports  and  recommendation  of  their  In- 
spector ? — It  is  very  possible  that  they  have,  but  at  this 
moment  a case  does  not  occur  to  my  mind.  A statement 
might  be  made  by  an  Inspector  as  to  the  actual  or  ex- 
pected attendance,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  school's  suc- 
ceeding, and  he  might  at  the  end  of  that  statement 
express  an  opinion  that  the  application  should  be 
rejected.  The  Commissioners,  considering  the  same 
facts,  might  entertain  a different  opinion,  and  adopt 
the  school. 

1513.  Have  cases  occurred  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners made  a grant  to  such  a school,  and  where  the 
effect  was  to  injure  existing  schools? — The  opening  of 


additional  schools  in  many  localities  has  had  the  effect, 
no  doubt,  of  diminishing  the  attendance  in  some  pre- 
viously existing  schools,  and  perhaps  of  obliterating 
others. 

1514.  That  had  been  in  connexion  with  the  Board  ? 
— Yes. 

1515.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  from  managers 
on  the  subject  ? — In  the  case  of  the  managers  of  the 
schools  unfavourably  affected,  remonstrances  have  of 
course  from  time  to  time  been  received ; but  such  cases 
have  not  been  very  numerous.  I should  perhaps  ex- 
plain, otherwise  my  answer  might  be  unintelligible  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  principle  on  which  the 
modified  grants  are  given  to  schools  in  a locality  already 
provided  with  National  schools.  The  great  object  of 
the  “ modified  grant  ’’  is  to  secure  that  every  locality 
shall,  if  possible,  have  schools  in  it,  whex-e  the  children 
may  obtain  not  only  a literary  but  a religious  educa- 
tion : and  if  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  in 
a certain  locality  there  were  under,  we  shall  suppose,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  a number  of  schools,  in  which 
no  arrangement  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Pro- 
testant children  was  provided,  and  that  a Protestant 
gentleman — the  rector  or  landlord — chose  to  establish 
a school,  and  appointed  a Protestant  teacher,  and  that 
one  of  his  main  purposes  in  the  institution  of  the  school 
was  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant children  of  the  locality,  the  Commissioners,  in 
such  a case,  if  the  school  were  otherwise  unexception- 
able, would  make  a grant. 

1516.  Irrespective  of  all  such  considerations,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  element  of  teaching  power,  and  'without 
any  reference  to  religious  denomination,  have  such 
cases  occurred  ? — No.  I think  that  in  no  case  has  a 
modified  grant  been  made  to  a school  in  a locality 
already  supplied  with  National  schools,  where  this  reli- 
gious want  was  not  manifest. 

1517.  Master  Brooke. — In  the  books  sent  up  here  as 
specimens  of  all  the  lesson  books  of  the  Boajd,  I see  in 
the  Fourth  Book  for  the  year  1863 — first  let  me  ask  you 
is  that  a book  of  those  last  revised  ? — [The  book  is 
handed  to  the  witness] — No,  the  last  revised  has  pic- 
torial illustrations — this  is  not  the  last.  The  new 
Fourth  Book  came  out  in  the  year  1867. 

1518.  But  this  book  is  in  1867  ? — That  is  a copy 
of  the  old  edition  that  was  published  early  in  1867  ; 
the  new  one  was  published  subsequently  in  1867. 

1519.  Then,  we  have  not  here  specimens  of  any  of 
the  new  books  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1520.  The  Chairman. — "Will  you  have  them  sent? — 
I shall. 

1521.  Master  Brooke. — Is  there  any  rule  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  monitors,  as  to  the  proportion  to  the 
numbers  teaching  the  school  and  the  number  of  moni- 
tors to  be  appointed? — There  is  no  rule  or  regulation. 
The  essential  provision  is  that  there  must  be,  for  a 
senior  monitor  or  for  any  monitor  an  average  of,  at 
least,  35  pupils.  But  the  Inspector  is  bound  always  to 
look  to  the  wants  of  a school,  to  its  attendance,  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  it,  and  to  the  capacity 
of  those  teachers  to  instruct  and  train  monitors,  before 
he  determines  on  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
monitor.  Even,  however,  in  a thinly-attended  school, 
irrespectively  of  any  consideration  of  its  teaching  staff, 
but  yet  having  the  essential  number  of  35,  the  Inspec- 
tor would  be  justified  in  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a monitor,  if  he  found  a very  superior  lad 
who  gave  promise  of  becoming  a useful  teacher,  and 
the  loss  of  whose  services  it  might  be  desirable  to 
avert. 

1522.  Is  that  same  proportion  as  to  the  thirty-five 
pupils  observed  in  the  multiplication  of  monitors  ? — It 
is  not.  Your  question  refers,  I presume,  to  a school 
having  a pretty  considerable  attendance — fifty,  sixty, 
eighty,  &c.,  &c. 

1523.  In  one  of  the  convent  schools  I see  some- 
thing like  eighteen  monitors? — In  convent  schools 
it  is  required  that,  after  the  thirty-five  necessary  for 
the  first  monitor,  there  must  be  at  least  thirty  pupils 
for  every  other  monitor.  There  are  not,  however,  as  a 


* This  return,  handed  in  by  Mr.  Keenan,  is  given  above,  in  a foot  note  to  question  1 323. 
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matter  of  fact,  in  convent  schools,  monitors  for  every 
thirty  pupils,  nos?  anything  like  it. 

1524.  The  Board  in  that  case  pay  for  them? — The 
Board  in  every  case  pay  the  salaries  of  the  monitors, 
besides  the  capitation  grant  to  the  conductor's  of  the 
schools. 

1525.  Not  exactly  in  every  case.  I see  in  the  case 
of  the  Baggot-street  Convent  school  there  are  sixty 
unpaid  monitors  ? — We  don’t  recognise  these.  I speak 
of  paid  monitors.  Every  well-organized  school  has 
a staff  of  unpaid  monitors,  but  they  don’t  indivi- 
dually come  into  the  contemplation  of  the  rales  of 
the  Board. 

1526.  What  is  the  precise  con  dition  of  pupil-teacliers  ? 
— Pupil-teacher  is  the  name  a male  monitor  bears  when 
in  a model  school,  and  is  resident  there ; also  in  the 
case  of  a limited  number  of  superior  monitors  in  the 
model  schools,  who  reside  at  their  homes. 

1527.  Mxxst  he  or  she  be  a monitor  of  any  particxxlar 
class? — Not  xxecessarily  so,  but,  generally  speaking, 
pupil-teachers  ax-e  those  who  have  passed  four  years  of 
the  ordinary  moxxitorslxip. 

1528.  The  term  belongs  to  the  model  schools? — The 
tex-m  “ pxxpil-teacher”  is  applied  only  to  persons  in 
model  schools. 

1529.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  books  exteixsively 
used  in  the  National  schools  different  from  those  on 
the  sanctioned  lists? — Not  vex-y  extensively;  bxxt  a 
considei'able  number  of  other  books  are  in  use  in  our 
schools.  Some  of  the  very  books  Master  Brooke  re- 
ferred to — Chambers’s — are  in  use. 

1530.  I see  it  is  provided  that  the  manager  or  patron 
of  a school  must  send  up  to  the  Board  a list  of  the 
books  in  use.  Has  the  Board  axxy  censor  to  examine 
those  books  ? — The  procedure  ixx  all  cases  of  the  kind 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  that  book  of  Chambers’  to  which  I referred  in 
an  earlier  part  of  my  examination  to-day.  If  the 
Inspector',  oix  visiting  a school,  meet  with  axx  unsanc- 
tioned book,  or  if  the  manager  cany  oxxt  his  instruc- 
tions (which,  in  this  respect,  a manager  rarely  does), 
and  state  the  name  of  a new  book  in  use,  the  Inspector 
makes  a report  of  the  matter  to  the  Board.  He 
is  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  book.  If  he  find  a difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion, 
he  submits  the  book  to  the  Board. 

1531 . Then  the  District  Inspector  is  a censor  ? — The 
ipse  dixit  of  the  District  Inspector  would  not  be  taken, 
uxxless  supported  by  facts,  such  as  I read  fx-om  Mr. 
Eardly’s  letter  to-day. 

1532.  Ax-e  you  aware  whether  the  books  of  the 
Boax-d  are  extensively  used  in  any  other  primary 
schools  in  Ireland  ?— I have  heax-d  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable  disposition  to  use  them  in  other  primary 
schools. 

1533.  For  instance,  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools? — I never  heard  of  any  case  of  books  of  oxxrs 
getting  into  use  in  modem  times  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools,  but  I have  heard  that  into  the  Church 
Edxxcation  Society’s  schools  some  of  our  books  have 
been  introduced. 

1534.  Are  yoix  able  to  say  whether  the  Christian 
Brothers  object  to  the  books  of  the  National  Boax-d  ? 
— They  have  a veiy  excellent  set  of  books  of  their 
own — books  which  they  themselves  have  produced. 

1535.  With  regard  to  changing  of  teachers,  have 
many  of  your  teachers  been  induced  to  leave  the 
service  of  the  Board  for  any  other  educational  employ- 
ment ixx  this  country  or  elsewhere  ? — Frequently  our 
teachers  have  got  appointments  of  considerable  valxie 
in  the  colonies,  ixx  Australia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Newfoundland,  and  so  on ; and  not  unfrequently  even 
in  Englaxxd  and  Scotland. 

1536.  I sxxppose  it  is  the  higher  class  of  teachers 
generally  leave? — High  and  low  leave;  bxxt  the  class 
I refer  to  as  going  to  the  colonies  for  those  important 
appointments,  are  the  higher  class.  Both  high  and 
low  leave  us  rapidly. 

1537.  In  equal  proportions  ? — I should  say  the  loxv 
elass  abandon  oxu-  service  in  a greater  proportion  than 
the  high. 


1538.  Of  those  teachers  who  have  emigrated,  a great 
number-,  I suppose,  have  emigrated  to  Amex-ica? — 
Yes. 

1539.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  their  setting 
up  schools  in  the  United  States? — I have  heard  of  cases 
of  our  teachers  becoming  teachers  again  in  America, 
but  I think  they  generally  look  for  occupations  of  a 
more  lucrative  character. 

1540.  I1  asked  you  yesterday  a question  bearing  on 
this  point  as  to  giving  yoxxr  teachers  a high  standard 
of  education ; now,  unless  you  ax-e  able  to  increase 
their  salaries  proportionately,  would  you  not  lose 
them  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  educated  them  ? 
— If  we  have  a vex-y  high  class  of  teachers,  receiving 
a vex-y  low  x-ate  of  remuneration,  we  ax-e,  undoubtedly, 
certain  to  lose  that  high  class  of  teachers  very  soon. 

1541.  Would  your  present  scale  of  remuneration  be 
sufficiexxt  to  retain  the  sex-vices  of  men  much  better- 
qualified  than  your  higher  class  at  present — men,  for 
example,  who  had  learned  Latin  and  French? — Such 
men  would,  of  course,  attain  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
oxu-  classification,  and  the  salax-ies  attached  to  those 
ranks  are  comparatively  high  enough  to  attract  a large 
proportion  of  our  first  class  teachers  to  remain  in  our 
service.  The  tendency  to  leave  us  is  not  so  great,  as 
I have  already  said,  on  the  pax-t  of  the  higher  class  as 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  class  of  teachers. 

1542.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  books — with 
whom  did  the  idea  of  the  revision  of  your  books  origi- 
lxate  ? — It  originated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  dis- 
cussions in  the  course  of  which  Members  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  the  National  system,  and  very 
unsparingly  criticised  its  various  books.  Those  who 
objected  to  the  system  referred  px-etty  genex-ally  to  the 
composition  of  the  books  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  their 
hostility.  The  attention  of  the  Govex-nment  of  the 
time  having  ixx  that  way  been  directed  to  the  matter, 
the  Chief  Secx-etary,  in  a speech  in  the  Hoxxse  of  Com- 
mons, ixx  August,  1860,  announced  that  the  Govern- 
mexxt  would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
a revision  of  the  books,  with  the  view  of  making  them 
more  attractive  and  more  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people,  and  of  bringing  the  scientific  instruction  into 
accox-dance  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

1543.  Do  the  changes  these  books  have  undergone 
relate  as  well  to  additions  as  to  omissions? — To  both. 

1544.  In  general  tex-ms,  what  class  of  extx-acts  have 
been  omitted? — I can,  perhaps,  best  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  mentioning,  in  the  first  instance,  what  class 
of  extx-acts  have  been  retained.  All  lessons  relating 
to  Scriptixral  history  have  been  retained.  That,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  as  to  x-etaining  lessons,  the  only 
obligatory  or  governing  principle.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  classify  the  other  lessons.  Extracts  of  a 
purely  technical  description,  or  of  an  uninvitixxg  or 
unimpox-tant  chax-acter,  were  omitted  to  give  place  to 
lessons  of  a higher  class  on  subjects  of  genex-al  interest. 

1545.  Serious  objections  were  made  to  those  revised 
editions.  Now,  the  gentlemen  who  made  those  objec- 
tion evidently  regarded  the  changes  as  essential  changes. 
If  they  were  merely  the  kind  of  alterations  you  speak 
of,  they  woxxld  scarcely  have  objected  ? — I have  given 
you  a description  of  the  changes.  I don’t  think  the 
objections  relate  to  matters  that  could  be  regarded  as 
essential.  An  essential  featxxre  of  the  books,  I take 
it,  was  the  appearance  in  their  contents  of  Scripture 
history  lessons.  These  lessons  have  not  been  touched. 
A lesson  beax-ing  upon  an  ordinary  literary  subject  can 
hardly  be  called  a lesson  on  the  essential  plan  of  the 
course  of  instruction  the  books  contain.  One  of  the 
objections,  I uixdex-stand,  that  have  been  made  to  the 
new  Books  is,  for  instance,  to  Dr.  Newman’s  little  dis- 
sertation, “ On  the  Chax-acter  of  a Gentleman.”  That 
lesson  has  been  objected  to ; but  surely  its  appearance 
does  not  essentially  affect  the  chax-acter  of  the  books. 
So  that  I think  I ani  cox-x-ect  ixx  stating  to  yoxxr  lordship 
that  the  objections  do  xxot,  ixx  any  instance,  beax-  upon 
what  might  be  x-egax-ded  as  the  essential  features  of  the 
books. 

1546.  You  xnentioned  that  sometimes  a new  school 
is  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a clergyman, 
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a landlord,  or  other  .person  to  have  a school  in  his 
district  in  which  to  educate  the  children  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion  ? — I did,  my  lord ; and  would  you 
allow  me  to  read  for  your  information  the  rule  which 
bears  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be  the  best  answer  I 
could  give  to  yom-  question.  But  before  I read  the  rule 
I should  perhaps  state,  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  attendance  for  the  old  school,  and  a sufficient 
attendance  for  the  new  school,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
There  might  be  a dozen  such  schools  in  a town.  But 
the  rule  as  to  modified  grants  to  which  I refer  (page  17, 
Part  IV.,  section  4,  rule  7,)  sets  forth  the  conditions  on 
which  such  grants  are  made,  and  then  there  is  added 
a note  as  follows  “ These  modified  grants  the  Com- 
missioners are  prepared  to  make  where  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  are  not  attainable  by  children  of 
a particular  denomination,  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  their  homes  in  any  existing  National  school ; but 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  in  all  cases  of 
preventing  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in 
any  district,  and  will  require  as  a condition  of  this 
modified  aid  that  the  managers  of  such  schools  shall  be 
either  clerg3Tnen  or  other  persons  of  good  position  in 
society.” 

1547.  Take  this  case : a patron  wishes  to  set  up  a 

school  for  the  children  belonging  to  his  estate,  or 
belonging  to  his  own  religious  persuasion.  There 
are  other  National  schools  sufficiently  near  for  those 
children  to  attend,  would  he  get  a grant  for  that 
new  National  school  ? — If  the  gentleman  you  refer  to 
were  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  patron 
or  manager  of  the  school  next  adjacent,  and  that  that 
adjacent  school  were  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
locality 

1548.  But  suppose  he  was  not  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  ? — Supposing  he  was  of  a different  religious 
denomination  from  the  patron  of  the  adjacent  school, 
and  was  able  to  show  that  there  would  be  a reasonable 
attendance  at  his  proposed  school,  the  Commissioners 
would  make  a grant  no  matter  what  might  be  its  effect 
on  the  adjacent  school.  They  would  make  the  grant  on 
the  assumption  that  the  children  of  the  applicant’s  own 
persuasion  might  not  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
religious  instruction  at  the  adjacent  school.  Of  course  if 
at  the  adjacent  school  such  children  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  religious  instruction  in  their  own  creed, 
the  Commissioners  would  not  make  the  grant. 

1549.  In  that  case  the  principle  of  combined  educa- 
tion is  entirely  abandoned? — With  great  respect,  I 
don’t  think  that  conclusion  follows. 

1550.  Whynot? — The  school  under  the  patron  whose 
case  you  have  supposed,  is  open  to  children  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  it  is  possible  that  children  who  are 
not  of  his -own i denomination  may  frequent  it. 

1551.  He  withdraws  his  children  from  the  mixed 
school  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a separate  school,  and 
the  Board  enable  him  to  do  so  by  giving  him  a grant, 
is  not  that  abandoning  the  principle  of  combined  edu- 
cation ? — No;  because  the  principle  never  was  a com- 
pulsory principle  that  every  school  should  be  mixed. 

1552.  Mr.  Douse. — Have  the  managers  of  schools,  so 

far  as  your  experience  goes,  had  any  special  education 
that  fits  them  for  the  various  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form ? I am  very  sorry  to  say  managers  have  not  had 

opportunities  of  receiving  a training  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  then  functions  as  managers  of  schools — 
such  a training,  for  instance,  as  managers  receive  in 
other  countries.  In  Prussia,  the  law  requires  a person 
who  is  a candidate  for  holy  orders  to  attend  a training 
school  for  a specified  time  before  he  can  be  ordained. 

1553.  Does  that  rule  apply  to  the  clergy  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations? — No;  the  law  refers  only  to 
Protestant  clergymen.  But  the  Catholic  clergy  in  some 
parts  of  Prussia — certainly  in  the  Rhenish  part — have 
voluntarily  adopted  the  same  regulation,  and  have 
established  a normal  school  to  which  candidates  for 
holy  orders  are  sent  for  a time — generally  six  weeks  or 
two  months — to  undergo  a .training  in  the  art  .of  go- 
verning schools.  I also  know  that,  in  England,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Plinds,  instituted  a system 
of  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the 


subject  of  school  management ; but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  Ireland. 

155.4.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
remedying  any  disadvantages  that  may  arise  from  that 
defect  in  the  education  of  managers  to  which  I have 
alluded? — I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  churches  were  drawn  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  opportunities  were  presented  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  by  the.  institution.of  training  schools 
in  which  they  could  have  entire  confidence,  and  in 
which  candidates  for  holy  orders  might  to  some  extent 
be  trained  in  their  duties  as  managers  of  schools,  the 
subject  would  be  taken  up  -with  some  degree  of  energy 
and  interest  by  them. 

15.55.  You  instanced  a ease  of  teachers  charging 
three-halfpence  instead  of  a penny  for  copy-books  as 
an  argument  against  allowing  the  20  per  cent,  discount 
to  the  teachers  on  the  sale  of  books — would  not  such  a 
charge  be  equally  possible  were  the  teacher  not  allowed 
the  per-centage,  and  if  so,  how  does  the  percentage 
militate  against  the  advantages  that  arise  from  the 
system? — Allowing  the  percentage  to  some  extent  gives 
the  teacher  the  position  of  a bookseller,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  considers  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a book- 
seller that  he  can  think  he  has  a right  to  look  for 
profit.  By  giving  him  the  20  per  cent,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  gets  the  habit  of  making  a profit — the 
very  habit  that  might  appear  to  justify  him  in  imposing 
an  extra  charge.  The  percentage  system  gives  an 
interest  to  the  teachers  to  sell ; but  it  might  possibly 
be  attended  with  consequences  which  would  indispose 
the  pupils  to  buy. 

1556.  I infer  from  that  answer  that  you  think  it  de- 
sirable to  take  away  the  right  of  selling  books  alto- 
gether from  the  teachers? — No;  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  take  away  the  right  from  the 
teachers  of  selling  books  to  the  pupils ; but  I would 
have  them  sell  only  as  the  agents  of  the  Board,  as  a 
part  of  their  ordinary  duties,  and  at  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  Commissioners. 

1557.  What  security  would  you  have  in  that  case 
that  you  have  not  at  present  against  their  being  over- 
charged?— No  greater  security,  but  less  liability.  I 
presume  from  your  question  you  think  my  only  objec- 
tion to  the  20  per  cent,  allowance  is,  that  it  suggests 
to  the  teacher  to  charge  more  than  the  regulated  prices. 
That  is  not  my  only  objection. 

1558.  I thought  you  urged  that  as  an  argument 
against  the  20  per  cent,  system  ? — But  only  as  one  of 
my  objections  to  the  system. 

Would  you  allow  me  to  refer  again  to  the  question 
you  asked  me  about  technical  training  in  school  matters 
for  clerical  students,  as  I am  afraid  I may  not,  in  my 
brief  answer,  have  made  myself  clearly  understood. 
It  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  has  been  frequently 
considered  by  influential  persons  interested  in  the 
spread  of  education.  The  opinion  I wished  to  ex- 
press is,  that  if  in  the  principal  places  throughout  the 
country  there  were  in  operation  Model  or  Training 
schools,  which  the  clergy  could  patronise  and  use, 
and  in  which  they  could  have  implicit  confidence — 
such  Model  or  Training  schools  would  present  facilities 
for  the  technical  training  which  youi-  question  suggests. 

1559.  With  reference  to  the  case  alluded  to  just 
now  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  where  there  are  two 
schools  in  a district,  the  teachers  of  which  are  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  do  you  find,  as  a general 
rule,  that  there  are  many  children  of  one  denomination 
attending  schools  taught  by  teachers  of  a different  de- 
nomination, when  they  have  the  option  of  attending  a 
school  taught  by  a teacher  of  their  own  denomination  ? 
— I mentioned  in  my  answer  it  was  possible  that  some 
children,  who  are  not  of  his  own  creed,  might  go  to 
the  landlord’s,  school. 

1560.  I am  asking. you: as  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
actual  working  in  such  cases,? — Well,  as  a matter  of 
fact  (and  as  a matter  of  natural  inference  independent 
of  fact),  Protestant  children  prefer,  of  . course,  to  go  to  a 
school  taught  by  a Protestant,  where  they  are  certain 
of  getting  religious  instruction  in  their  own  creed  ; on 
the  other  hand,  Catholic  children  frequent  the  school 
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taught  by  a Catholic  teacher,  for  the  same  reason — the 
certainty  of  getting  religious  instruction  in  their  own 
faith. 

1561.  In  point  of  fact,  where  two  such  schools 
exist  in  the  same  district,  the  children  always  go  to  the 
school  taught  by  a person  of  their  own  religion  ! — As 
a matter  of  fact  they  almost  invariably  do  so. 

1562.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a sufficient  ad- 
mixture of  children  of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions in  any  district  to  keep  in  operation  two  schools 
such  as  I have  described,  the  mixed  system  is  not  in 
operation  ! — A mixture,  so  far  as  an  actual  and  palpa- 
ble admixture  of  pupils  in  the  one  individual  school, 
does  not,  in  such  a case,  prevail.  That  is  the  answer 
I gave  to  his  lordship.  But  I should,  perhaps,  add  that 
that  same  school  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  an 
Inspector  who  may  be  of  a different  religious  persua- 
sion from  the  patron  and  teacher ; and  further,  that 
in  that  school  the  same  books  are  used  and  the  same 
rules  in  operation  as  in  the  other  National  schools  of 
the  country. 

1563.  Are  there  any  instances  of  children  not 
Berman  Catholics  attending  convent  schools,  and  if  so 
can:  you  state  the  number  ? — I have  a return  before  me 
for  1867,  and  according  to  that,  return  the  number  of 
Protestant  children  who  in  that  year  attended  convent 
schools  was  exactly  seventy-three  for  all  Ireland. 

1564.  What  was  the  total  number  of  children 
attending  convent  schools  in  1867  ! — The  total  num- 
ber was  73,331.  Of  the  seventy-three  Protestant  chil- 
dren attending,  sixty  were  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  thirteen  Presbyterians. 

1565.  Comparing  the  decennial  periods  from  the 
respective  Census  Tables  from  1841,  1851,  and  1861, 
have  you  ever  calculated  the  relative  proficiency  of 
of  males  and  females  in  the  different  schools  of  Ireland  ! 
— I have,  and  I have  before  me  an  abstract  of  the 
Census  Iteturns,  from  which  I think  I shall  be  able 
to  give  you  an  answer.  May  I distinguish  the  males 
front  the  females  in  giving  the  answer  ! 

1566.  Yes.  I am  asking  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  proficiency  of  males  and  females  in  these 
several  periods! — First,  as  to  males  : in  1841,  32  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write;  in  1851,  36-6  per  cent, 
could  read  and  write;  and  in  1861,  42-6  could  read 
and  write ; so  that  between  1841  and  1861  there  was  an 
increase  of  10'6  percent.  Now,  as  between  1841  and 
1861,  the  period  during  which  the  National  system 
may  be  said  to  have  been  operating  in  improving  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,,  there  was  a decrease  in  the 
population  of.  male  inhabitants  of  1,182,206,  and 
although  there  was  also  an  absolute  decrease  of  78,456 
in  the  number  of  males  who  could  read  and  write,  yet 
the  proportion  of  42'6  per  cent,  who  could  read  and 
write  in  18  61,  if  calculated  upon  the  population  of  1841, 
would  show  a relative  increase  in  the  number  who  could 
read  and  write  of  424,380.  This  I hold  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  Now,  as  to  the  females  : in  1841,  16 '3 
per  cent,  could  read  and  write;  in  1851,  22  ’9 ; in  1861, 
33-5 ; so  that  between  1841  and  1861  there  was  an 
increase  of  L7'2  per  cent.  But  between  1841  and  1861 
there  was  a decrease  in  female  inhabitants  of  1,193,951, 
an  absolutely  greater  reduction  than  in  the  case  of  the 
•male  population,  yet  there  was  an  actual  increase  during 
the  same  period,  in  the  number  who  could  read  and 
write  of  218,258;  but  the  proportion  who  could  read 
and  write  in  1861,  that  is  3 3 -5  per  cent.,  if  calculated 
upon  a population  equal  to  that  of  1841,  would  exhibit 
a relative  increase -of  no  less  than  714,011.  So  that  I 
regard  the  advance  made  in  female  education  between 
1841  and  1861  as  very  remarkable. 

1567.  In  fact  from  these  figures  it  would  appear 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females  who  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
males  ! — The  increase  in.  the  case  of  females  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  the  case  of  males. 

1568.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  remarkable 
improvement  in  female  education  in  Ireland! — In  1841 
there  were  only  2,337  National  schools,  in  1861  there 
were  5,830.  Of  course  the  increase  has  been  going. on 
gradually  during  the  twenty  years ; but  in  the  case  of 


females,  I specially  attribute  the  very  remarkable  ad-  March  19, 
vance  made  in  their  education  to  the  operation  of  the  1868- 
convent  schools.  Patrick 

1569.  Are  there  any  statistics  in  connexion  with  Joseph 

the  convent  schools  that  would  bear  out  that  view  1 — Keenan,  esq. 
First  of  all,  the  pupils  are  more  regular  in  attendance 
in  convent  schools,  and  of  course  the  class  of  pupils 
most  regular  in  attendance  is  exactly  the  class  most 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  instruction. 

1570.  How  do  you  account  for  the  greater  regularity 
of  attendance  1 — By  the  attractiveness  of  the  schools 
and  the  efforts  of  the  conductors  to  secure  punctuality 
of  attendance.  But  besides  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance there  are  various  evidences  as  to  the  relative  supe- 
rior proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  compared 
with  the  ordinary  schools.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
of  monitofs.  Monitors  are  educated  and  trained  alike 
in  convent  and  ordinary  schools.  I have  here  a return 
of  the  answering  of  the  monitors  for  1867  in  the  two 
classes  of.  schools.  There  were  548  monitors of  convent 
schools  and  754  female  monitors  of  ordinary  schools 
examined. 

1571.  Do  you  speak  of  female  monitors! — Female 
monitors  exclusively.  I have  here  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  those  monitors,  and  in  nearly  every 
subject  the  monitors  of  the  convent  schools  show  a 
superiority  over  the  monitors  of  ordinary  schools. 

For  instance,  monitors  are  required  to  write  out 
from  week  to  week  exercises  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  and  so  on,  and  at  the  annual  examination 
to  submit  these  books  of  exercises  to  the  Inspector, 
who  assigns  a mark  that  indicates  their  merit.  On 
the  average,  the  548  monitors  in  convent  schools  got 
in  that  subject  75’4  per  cent.,  while  the  monitors  in 
ordinary  schools  got  only  56'6  per  cent.  The  548  moni- 
tors in  convent  schools  got  for  penmanship  an  average 
of  74  per  cent. ; the  754  monitors  in  ordinary  schools 
got  only  65-1  per  cent.  In  spelling  and  dictation  the 
convent  school  monitors  got  7 9 '6  per  cent. ; the  ordi- 
nary school  monitors,  74-2  per  cent.  In  composition 
the  convent  school  monitors  got  7 8 '6  percent.;  the 
ordinary  school  monitors,  58  per  cent.  In  grammar 
the  convent  school  monitors  got  5 7 '3  per  cent;  ordinary 
school  monitors,  50'1  per  cent.  In  geography  the  con- 
vent school  monitor's  got  47 '4  per  cent. ; ordinary  school 
monitors,  41 '7  per  cent.  In  the  Lesson  Books  of  the 
Board,  convent  school  monitors  got  43 '8  per  cent. ; 
ordinary  school  monitors,  36  per  cent.  In  arithmetic 
convent  school  monitors  got  46'5  per  cent. ; ordinary 
school  monitor's,  38 '2  per  cent.  The  marks  I have 
been  enumerating  are  the  marks  for  the  written  ex- 
aminations alone,  and  on  the  total  of  all  the  subjects 
the  monitors  of  the  convent  schools  obtained  60 '3 
per  cent.,  while  the  monitors  in  ordinary  schools  ob- 
tained 51  '3  per  cent.  In  the  oral  examinations  the 
superiority  of  the  convent  monitors  is  not  so  great  as 
in  the  written  examinations,  a circumstance  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  diffidence  at  an  oral 
public  display,  natural  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
subduing  discipline  of  conventual  education.  In  the 
oral  examinations  the  convent  school  monitors  got  54 '3 
per  cent.,  while  the  ordinary  school  monitors  got  53 
per  cent. ; showing  a superiority  of  only  1-3  per  cent, 
in  the  oral,  whereas  in  the  written  there  is  a superi- 
ority of  9 per  cent.  That,  I think,  shows  at  once  that, 
so  far  as  the  education  of  the  monitors  is  concerned, 
the  convent  schools  have  the  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  to  that  fact,  as  indicating  their 
superiority,  along  with  many  others,  may  be  attributed 
the  general  character  which  they  bear  for  efficiency 
and  usefulness; 

1572.  Do  you  observe  that  in  the  other  classes  below 
the  monitors,  the  same  proportion  of  superiority  exists  1 
— I do. 

1573.  Is  tire  teaching  of  needlework  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools  as  general  as  is  desirable  ? — The  Com- 
missioners require  that  in  every  gir-ls’  school  needle- 
work shall  be  taught,  and  they  demand,  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification,  of  every  female  teacher,  that 
she  shall  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  needle- 
work. 
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1574.  Is  that  instruction,  as  a general  rule,  given? 
— It  is  given,  as  a general  rule,  hut  I am  sorry  to  say 
I don’t  think  that  it  is  given  -with  even  tolerable 
success.  But  the  Commissioners  are  endeavouring  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  this  respect ; for  they  have 
in  preparation,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a 
treatise  on  needlework,  the  copyright  of  which  they 
have  purchased,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  bring  about 
considerable  improvement  in  industrial  instruction. 

1575.  Is  needlework  teaching  general  in  convent 
schools? — Yes;  of  the  higher  descriptions  of  needle- 
work as  well  as  of  the  humbler. 

1576.  Do  you  consider  convent  schools  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  respect  over  ordinary  schools?  — 
Naturally. 

1577.  An  advantage  in  the  results? — Yes.  The 
ladies  of  the  convent  schools  having  considerable  taste 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  a higher  order  of  proficiency  in 
their  pupils  may  naturally  be  expected. 

1578.  Have  you  found  the  Board’s  rules  are  gene- 
rally observed  with  fidelity  by  the  teachers  of  convent 
schools  ? — I have  never  found  any  difference  between 
the  convent  and  the  ordinary  schools  as  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Board’s  rules. 

1579.  Amongst  the  different  model  schools  referred 
to,  there  is  one  in  Galway  ? — Yes. 

1580.  You  were  asked  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Morris,  whether  the  establishment,  by  the  State,  of  a 
model  school  in  any  district,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an 
infringement  of  the  free  trade  principle  as  applied  to 
education,  would  not  be  an  unwholesome  interference 
with  private  enterprise,  and  produce  a monopoly — -can 
you  inform  the  Commissioners  whether  such  a result 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  model  school  in  Gal- 
way ? — I am  not  aware  that  such  a result  followed  its 
institution.  I know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a model  school,  indeed  the  establishment 
of  any  superior  school  in  a place,  has  the  effect  of 
improving  the  taste  for  education,  and  of  increasing 
the  number  of  good  schools,  in  that  place  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

1581.  The  majority  of  the  population  of  Galway  is 
Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes. 

1582.  Do  you  find  the  attendance  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  model  school  at  Galway  has  increased 
or  diminished  ? — Considerably  diminished. 

1583.  Is  there  other  education  going  onin  Galway 
to  your  knowledge? — Yes,  one  of  the  six  monks’ 
schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  is  in  Galway. 

1584.  Professor  Sullivan. — According  to  the  Repoi"t 
for  1 865,  the  total  number  of  schools  returned  as  having 
bad  out-offices  or  none  at  all,  was  2,665,  or  44-6  per 
cent. ; can  you  tell  me  whether  the  state  of  things,  re- 
presented by  the  report,  has  improved  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners have  made  great  efforts,  by  constant  com- 
munication with  managers,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  schools  in  this  respect.  I cannot  say  that 
any  very  decided  improvement  has  occurred  since  the 
table  to  which  you  refer  was  published. 

1585.  Have  you  any  means  of  finding  out  what 
proportion  of  these  schools  are  vested  or  non-vested  ? 
— There  are  very  few  vested  schools  that  have  not  got 
out-offices.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  2,665 
schools  you  refer  to  as  not  having  out-offices  are  non- 
vested. 

1586.  According  to  the  same  report,  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  had  no  play-grounds,  or  bad  play- 
grounds ? — Yes. 

1587.  Has  the  Board  ever  taken  any  measures  to 
encourage  the  addition  of  proper  play -grounds  ? — They 
have  not,  I may  say,  taken  much  action  in  that  respect, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  schools  that  are  vested. 
When  a manager  proposes  a site  for  a school,  and 
applies  for  a building  grant,  the  Commissioners  gene- 
rally suggest — but  don’t  absolutely  require — and,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  succeed  in  getting,  the  addition  of 
play-grounds. 

1588.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  bad  condition 
represented  by  these  tables,  belongs  rather  to  non-vested 
than  to  vested  schools  ? — Of  vested  schools  there  is  a 
very  considerable  number  without  play-grounds,  so 


that  this  table  applies  pretty  much  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  class,  but,  of  course,  more  to  the  non-vested  than 
to  the  vested.  When  schools  were  first  erected  by  the 
Board,  the  advantage  of  play-grounds  was  not  very 
generally  recognised;  accordingly,  in  the  very  old! 
vested  schools  play-grounds  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

1589.  More  attention  is  paid  to  that  matter  now? — 
Yes.  Independently  of  the  action  of  the  National 
Board,  the  Board  of  Works  desire  to  have  pretty 
extensive  premises,  and  that  desire  on  their  part  brings 
about  the  acquisition  of  land  enough  for  the  play- 
ground. 

1590.  Are  the  printed  specifications  of  the  Board 
of  Works  issued  to  persons  applying  for  building 
grants  ? — Yes,  directly  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
At  one  time  they  were  issued  directly  from  the  Educa- 
tion Office ; but  now  that  the  Board  of  Works  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  they,  of  course,  issue' 
the  specifications. 

1591.  Then  must  a person  seeking  a grant  for  the 
building  of  a National  school  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Works  instead  of  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education? — No;  the  application  is  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
and  is  first  considered  by  them.  The  steps  are  simply 
these  :■ — A manager  who  desires  to  establish  a vested 
school,  addresses  an  application  to  the  Board  of  National 
Education.  The  manager  is  then  called  upon  to  fill 
up  a form  giving,  under  various  heads,  the  necessary 
information.  Then  the  Inspector  of  National  Schools 
is  instructed  to  report  upon  the  case.  He  reports,  first, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a school  at  all  in  the 
place ; secondly,  as  to  the  existence  of  other  vested  or 
non-Vested  schools  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  then, 
he  gives  a general  statement  of  his  views,  and  of  all 
the  information  he  possesses  in  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  projected  school.  If  a p-inia  facia  case 
is  made  out  in  the  Inspector’s  report  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  the  manager  is  asked  to  send  up 
answers  to  the  lease  queries  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
tenure,  and  so  on.  When  his  answers  to  the  lease 
queries  are  received  at  the  office,  the  Commissioners 
forward  the  document  containing  these  answers,  and 
the  map  and  particulars  of  the  site,  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  first  time 
appear  in  the  transaction.  They  send  their  Clerk  of 
Works  to  inspect  the  site,  to  report  as  to  its  suita- 
bility, and  as  to  the  expense  of  enclosing  it.  The 
Board  of  Works  then  report  their  views  to  the  Educa- 
tion  Board,  who,  if  the  representations  of  the  Board  of 
Works  be  favourable,  consult  their  law  adviser  on  the 
legal  phases  of  the  case,  and  then,  if  everything  be  cn 
regie,  make  the  grant.  When  the  grant  is  made  by  the 
Education  Board  an  intimation  of  the  fact,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  lease,  is  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Works. 
From  that  point  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Works  till  the  house  is  completed. 

1592.  Must  the  specification,  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  be  strictly  adhei’ed  to  in  order  to  entitle  the 
school  to  a building  grant? — No.  The  Board  of  Works, 
as  a matter  of  obligingness,  permit  managers  to  make 
reasonable  deviations ; and  should  any  manager  desire 
to  carry  out  plans  of  his  own,  the  Architect  of  the 
Board  of  Works  is  always  ready  to  receive  and  consider 
such  plans,  and  scarcely  ever  disapproves  of  any  reason- 
able plans  submitted  to  him. 

1593.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  schools  could  not 
be  built  for  the  amounts  specified  in  the  printed  plans? 
— In  some  outlying  districts  managers  find  it  impos- 
sible to  erect  their  school-houses  on  the  plans  of  the 
Board  of  Works  at  the  prices  laid  down  in  the  specifi- 
cations. In  Kerry,  for  instance,  there  are  many  such 
cases,  where  the  managers  have  been  unable  to  cany 
out  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

1594.  What  happens  in  these  cases? — In  many  of 
the  cases  the  works  remain  suspended  for  years — the 
manager  not  inclined  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
the  building  without  a higher  rate  of  grant — the  Board 
of  Works  not  choosing  to  yield.  Such  cases  are  not 
very  numerous ; they  are  confined  chiefly  to  Kerry. 

1595.  In  case  the  school  is  once  commenced  accord- 
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ing  to  the  plans  and  specifications  sent  forward,  and 
that  they  cannot  he  finished  for  the  specified  amounts, 
does  the  Board  give  supplemental  grants  ? — Yes ; some 
cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred.  I may  say  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  that  they  are  exceedingly  liberal  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  the  kind.  If  they  commence 
with  their  own  plans,  and  managers  choose  to  deviate, 
they  are,  as  I have  already  stated,  very  ready  to  yield 
to  the  views  of  the  managers. 

1596.  The  Board  of  Works  have  sent  here  a copy 
of  a letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  National  Board, 
and  in  which  they  say  : — “ The  Board  desire  to  add, 
that  revised  plans  of  all  classes  Of  schools  of  an  im- 
proved character  were  prepared  by  this  department, 
and  submitted  to  the  National  Education  Commis- 
sioners for  approval  on  the  4th  of  June,  1867,  but  no 
sanction  of  them  has  yet  been  received  at  this  office.” 
Have  you  seen  those  plans? — I know  that  such  plans 
have  been  received  at  the  office,  but  they  have  never 
come  under  my  notice.  Until  I heard  now  what  you 
have  just  read,  I was  not  aware  that  they  were  lying  so 
long  at  our  office. 

1597.  You  cannot  say  in  what  respect  they  differ 
from  the  printed  plans  ? — No.  It  is  very  likely  they 
are  an  improvement,  for  one  of  our  Inspectors,  Mr. 
Robinson,  drew  up  a little  treatise  on  school  architec- 
ture, and  presented  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  The  Commissioners,  in  turn,  sent  it  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  treatise  was  examined  by  all 
the  leading  people  at  the  office,  and  its  plans  were  very 
much  approved.  I take  it  the  new  plans  of  the  Board 
of  Works  are  most  likely  foimded  upon  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Robinson. 

1598.  In  districts  where  the  population  is  so  thin 
that  there  may  not  be  a necessity  for  a school  having  a 
number  of  sixty  on  the  roll,  does  the  Board  under  any 
new  regulation  provide  for  smaller  schools  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Vere  Foster,  who  has  taken  an  immense  interest  in 
National  education,  and  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses,  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  to  reduce  the  cost  of  school  build- 
ings; and  after  much  consideration,  the  Board  of  Works 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  consulted,  the  Board  of 
Education  resolved  to  make  grants  of  a modified  class — 
the  total  cost  of  the  house  in  every  such  case  to  be  only 
£100,  the  local  contribution  to  be  only  £33  6s.  8 cl. 

1599.  When  did  this  rule  come  into  force? — About 
four  or  five  years  since. 

1600.  Has  it  been  much  acted  upon? — Very  few 
cases,  I am  sorry  to  say,  have  occurred. 

1601.  Some  have  occuri-ed  ? — I am  at  present  cer- 
tain only  about  one,  but  I think  a second  occurx-ed. 

1602.  Are  there  many  districts  of  Ireland  so  thinly 
peopled  that  even  such  a school  could  not  be  ei-ected  ? 
— There  are  many  pai-ts  of  Ireland  so  thinly  peopled 
that  to  establish  a school  of  even  that  class  would  be 
to  establish  it  in  a place  where  the  full  ordinary  school 
attendance  could  not  possibly  be  secui-ed.  But  I think 
that  is  a vei-y  sei’ious  defect  in  our  arrangements. 

1603.  Have  you  ever  brought  this  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — I have.  I have  made  a report 
on  that  question  of  schools  in  thinly  peopled  districts. 

1604.  What  is  the  date  of  that  repor-t? — I think 
1855  or  1856.  I have  myself  had  experience  in  the 
county  Donegal  of  a district  twenty  miles  in  length, 
without  a single  school,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
matter  what  point  you  selected  in  its  whole  length, 
you  could  not  have  a sufficient  number  of  children  to 
constitute  a school  within  walking  distance.  Yet  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district  you  would  meet  with 
many  a stray  cabin-full  of  poor  neglected  children. 

1605.  Would  you  give  a summax-y  of  the  results  yoix 
arrived  at  ? — I meixtioned  in  the  repox-t  on  this  subject 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country,  like  the 
distx-ict  in  Donegal  to  which  I referred  in  my  last 
answer-,  where  it  is  impossible,  within  any  convenient 
space,  to  meet  with  a sufficient  number  of  children  to 
constitute  a school.  I proposed  diffex-ent  plans  for  such 
cases,  but  the  plan  to  which  I drew  special  attention 
was  the  appointment  of  itinerating  teachers  in  those 
localities  where  the  population  is  not  dense  enough  to 


supply  a reasonable  average  attendance  for  a school  at  March  19, 
airy  period  of  the  year — such  teachers  to  have  three  1868. 
schools  each  iix  their  charge,  and  to  attend  two  hours  patr[~j^~ 
per  day,  or  two  days  per  week,  or  four  months  per  Joseph 
year-,  at  each.  Then  I went  on  to  show  how,  in  Keenan,  esq. 
other  countries,  arrangements  for  providing  for  cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  made.  I mentioned  that  in 
Sweden,  for  instance,  the  parishes  are  divided  into 
school  districts,  and  whenever  a distx-ict  is  too  poor-, 
or  too  thinly  populated  to  support  a pex-manent  school, 
a teacher  is  appointed  to  itinerate  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another-.  Nox-way  provides  for  the  education 
of  a great  body  of  its  people  in  this  way.  I showed 
that  the  same  system  prevails  in  the  mountainous 
pax-ts  of  Austx-ia.  I also  mentioned  that  the  Genex-al 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  in  the  repox-t  for  1833,  drew 
attention  to  the  question ; that  a committee  of  the 
Assembly  px-oposed  that  each  teacher  in  the  Western 
Highlands  should  have  three  stations,  and  should  re- 
main at  each  station  for  two  years,  and  thus  in  a period 
of  six  years  be  able  to  communicate  the  x-udimeixts  of 
education  to  all  the  children  in  a very  wide-spread  dis- 
trict. I also  alluded  to  the  case  of  Wales  and  to  the  re- 
pox-t of  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors, in  x-eference  to  the  establishment  of  ambulatory 
schools  in  parts  of  the  Principality.  This  question,  I 
may  add,  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Scotch 
Commission,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ax-gyll  is  chaix-man. 

1606.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
space  in  the  Irish  schools  ? — The  rule  of  the  Board 
x-equix-es  eight  superficial  feet  for  each  child.  The  old 
rule  was  six  feet,  but  for  a great  number  of  years 
the  x-ule  has  provided  for  eight  feet.  This  space  is  ample. 

1607.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  is  much 
cx-owding  in  the  schools  in  the  cities  ? — In  the  cities 
there  is  at  all  times  very  considerable  crowding.  This 
does  not  happen  generally  throughout  the  country  dis- 
tricts. But  during  cex-tain  short  seasons,  even  in  the 
country,  cx-owding  to  a great  extent  takes  place. 

1 608.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  available  space 
approaches  to  the  measurement  you  stated  ? — On  the 
whole,  I think  the  accommodation  is  eqxxal  to  the  wants 
of  the  system.  The  only  defect  of  accommodation  is 
as  to  the  cubic  dimensions  of  the  schools,  for  managers 
are  obliged  at  times  to  take  xxp  hovels  or  cabins  as  school- 
houses  in  places  whex-e  they  cannot  get  sites  for  the 
erection  of  schools.  In  such  cases,  of  coixrse,  the  cubic 
dimensions  are  entirely  inadeqixate  to  the  attendance. 

1609.  That  obsex-vatioxx  does  not  apply  to  schools 
built  upon  the  regular  plans  ? — No — nor  even  to  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  iron-vested  schools ; but,  as 
a general  rule,  there  is  not  sufficient  cubic  space  in  the 
school  accommodation. 

1610.  Have  yoxi  ever  calculated  the  per-centage  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  books, 
and  compared  them  with  the  per-centage  of  the  pupils 
of  different  ages  ? — I have. 

1611.  Is  there  any  coincidence  between  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pupils  in  the  several  books  and  the  ages 
of  the  pupils  ? — There  is  a very  considerable  coi-re- 
spondence  between  age  and  classification  : 46 -4  per 
cent,  of  all  our  pxipils  are  under  nine  yeax-s  of  age,  and 
45-4  of  all  our-  pupils  are  to  be  found  iix  the  First  Book. 

The  pex--centage  of  children  in  the  schools  between  the 
ages  of  nine  axxd  twelve  years  is  30-2,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  children  in  the  Second  Book  is  29-9.  Of 
children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  per- 
centage is  1ST,  and  the  per-centage  in  the  Third  Book  is 
17-6.  The  proportion  of  pupils  from  fifteen  yeax-s  up  is 
5-2,  and  the  per-centage  iix  the  Fourth  Book  and  Fifth 
Book  combined  is  7-1.  So  that  the  proportions  of  pupils 
who  are  under  nine  years  of  age,  between  nine  and  twelve 
yeax-s,  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years,  and  from  fifteen 
years  up,  appears  to  have  some  considei-able  i-elative 
correspondence  with  the  propoi-tions  in  First  Book, 

Second  Book,  Third  Book,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 

1612.  About  76  per  cent.,  or  more  than  tln-ee-fourths 
of  all  the  children  on  the  rolls  do  not  exceed  twelve 
years  of  age  ? — A little  more  than  three-fouitlis  are 
under  twelve  years,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion 
are  classified  below  the  Third  Book. 
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1613.  What  practical  conclusion  do  you  draw  from 
such  a great  preponderance  of  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  in  the  schools  ? — I have  a conclusion  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I would 
like  to  express  in  connexion  with  my  observations  on 
the  system  of  paying  the  teachers. 

1614.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  age  at  which 
the  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  schools  ? — I am 
sorry  to  say  they  are  generally  withdrawn  from  the 
schools  at  an  early  age. 

1615.  What  is  generally  the  age  ?— It  would  be  very 
hard  to  say ; they  are  withdrawn  for  various  reasons 
and  to  perform  various  duties.  As  a general  rule,  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  they  leave  at  a decidedly  early 
age,  and  also  in  the  country  districts  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  desirable.  There  are,  however,  parts  of  Ireland 
where  they  remain  in  attendance  in  the  schools  for  a 
considerable  period. 

1616.  Do  you  find  much  difference  with  respect  to 
the  attendances,  between  the  tillage  and  pasture  dis- 
tricts of  the  countiy  1— A very  considerable  difference 
in. favour  of  the  tillage  districts.  The  most  wretched 
schools  in  Ireland  are  in  . the  pasture  districts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Meath.  There  is,  besides  the  tillage  and 
the  pasture  districts,  a third  class — the  mountainous 
districts — in  the  valleys  and  along  the  slopes  of  which 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  very  best  schools  in  Ire- 
land. 

1617.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
fishing  districts? — Of  course  one  would  expect  that  in 
the  schools  of  the  fishing  districts  that  which  would  be 
serviceable  to  young  fellows  likely  to  become  sailors — 
the  study  of  navigation — would  be  pursued.  I am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  in  very  few  cases  has  that  study  been 
introduced  into  the  course  of  education. 

1618.  You  have  some  schools  in  which  navigation  is 
taught? — We  have  some  regular-  navigation  schools,  but 
they  have  not  beensuecessful.  There  are,  however,  some 
ordinary  National  schools,  that  are  not  specially  organ- 
ized as  navigation  schools,  in  which  navigation  classes 
have  been  conducted  with  most  gratifying  success;  for 
instance,  in  Glenariff,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  there 
was  a National  school  taught  by  an  ordinary  National 
teacher,  who  has  exhibited  very  considerable  ability  in 
mathematical  pursuits.  That  man  has  trained  sixty  or 
seventy  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  that  the  Eng- 
lish marine  has  in  our  age  possessed.  Amongst  others  he 
trained  the  captain  of  the  Marco  Polo, .Captain  M‘Don- 
nell,  who  discovered  considerable  and  most  important 
improvements  in  the  navigation  to  Australia.  The  cap- 
tains to  whom  I refer  were  all  from  that  glen  country, 
and  all  pupils  of  that  remarkable  teacher. 

1619.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  such 
schools  ? — They  have  not  been  established  in  the  pro- 
per places.  There  is  one  in  Limerick,  an  utter  failure — 
and  one  in  Waterford,  also  an  utter  failure.  There  is 
one  in  Dublin,  a failure  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  nautical  pupils,  but  pretty  successful  in  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  science  of  navigation.  The  one  in 
Derry  is  a failure,  and  the  one  in  Belfast  is  an  utter 
failure.  It  is  not  at  all  in  any  of  the  large  towns  that, 
in  my  opinion,  navigation  schools  should  be  established : 
it  is  in  the  small  fishing  villages  along  the  coast. 

1 620.  Have  navigation  classes  been  formed  in  Howth 
and  Kinsealy? — There  are  none  at  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin. 

1621.  Have  you  ever  suggested  any  remedy  with 
reference  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  children  from 
the  schools  ? — I have ; I made  a report  on  that  topic. 

1622.  In  what  year  ? — I forget  the  year. 

1623.  It  is  in  the  same  volume  before  you,  page  64  ? 
— I made  a suggestion  which  bears  to  some  extent  on 
a question  that  was  proposed  at  an  early  period  of  my 
examination  to-day.  I stated  in  the  report  that — “ To 
remedy  or  check  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from 
school  is  a question  of  great  importance  to  the  educa- 
tionist.” Then  I mentioned  the  countries  where  obliga- 
tory laws  prevail  as  to  the  number  of  years  children 
should  remain  at  school ; for  instance,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Han- 
over, and  other  North  German  States,  where  the  chil- 


dren are  obliged  to  attend  school  for  at  least  six  years. 
After  describing  the  effect  of  the  early  withdrawal  of 
the  children  from  the  schools,  I suggested  “ that  annual 
premiums  should  be  offered  to  males  and  females  who 
had  spent  five  years  in  a National  school,  who  are  in 
employment,  have  good  certificates  of  character  from 
their  employers,  and  are  over  fifteen  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ; that  there  should  be  annual  ex- 
aminations for  these  premiums,  and  that  the  number 
of  premiums  to  be  allotted  might  be  determined  by  the 
population,  the  number  of  ex -pupils  of  National  schools, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  each  district.  In  order  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  time  of  the  candidates  should  be 
taken  from  their  employment,  the  examination  should 
be  conducted  chiefly  in  writing,  and  last  for  one  day 
only.”  I then  went  on  to  say  that,  “besides  offering  an 
inducement  to  those  in  employment  to  continue  their 
studies,  a scheme  of  this  kind  would  have  other  bene- 
ficial influences;  and  foremost  amongst  these  would  be 
the  eclat  given  to.  the  possession  of  knowledge  by  the 
humblest  member  of  the  community.”  Then  I sug- 
gested that  to  pupils  who  conducted  themselves  well 
and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  hono- 
rary certificates  of  distinction  should  be  granted  on 
their  finally  leaving  school,  an  arrangement  which,  I 
felt  satisfied,  would  produce  a salutary  effect  in  induc- 
ing children  to  remain  long  enough  at  school  to  qualify 
for  the  certificates. 

1624.  That  is,  in.  point  of  fact,  the  principle  of  a 
plan  since  adopted  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
middle  classes  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Quite  so, 
but  my  proposition  had  reference  solely  to  the  pupils 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  National  schools. 

1625.  And  to  the  whole  country? — And  to  the 
whole  country. 

1626.  I heard  you  say  that  you  attached  very  little 
importance  to  averages? — Yery  little  indeed. 

1627.  With  regard  to  tire  average  daily  attendances 
in  the  schools,  have  the  Commissioners  taken  any  steps 
to  obtain  the  nominal  attendances  of  the  pupils  as 
distinguished  from  the  average  ? — Yes,  in  one  case  we 
obtained  a nominal  return  of  all  the  pupils  in  atten- 
dance at  the  schools  during  a year. 

1628.  Of  every  pupil  on  the  rolls  ?— Of  every  pupil 
on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  during  one  year. 

1629.  In  fact,  a census  by  name  of  all  the  pupils  in 
attendance? — Yes,  a census  of  all  the  pupils  in  atten- 
dance. In  June,  1866,  a suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  a new 
plan  of  paying  the  teachers’  salaries — of  paying  for  ascer- 
tained results.  In  England  it  was.  found  that  a child 
should  make  200  half-day  attendances,  which  could  be 
accomplished  in  100  days,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  100  of  our  whole-day  attendances,  before 
he  could  be  presented  for  examination  to  the  Inspector. 
Inasmuch  as  the  results’  scheme  was  recommended  fox- 
adoption  in  Ireland,  it  became  necessary  to.  inquire 
whether  the  English  rule,  about  the  minimum  number 
of  attendances  to  qualify  for  examination,  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  As  we  have  but  one  attendance  in 
the  day  in  Ireland,  the  qxiestion  was  whether  we  should 
adopt  as  a standard  the  100  days’  attendance.  We  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  from  any  available-  statistical 
returns-,  the  number  of  children  who  gave  attendances  of 
100  or,  indeed,  of  any  particular  number  of  days.  We 
had  totals  on  the  roll,  and  we  had  averages,  but  we  coxild 
not  tell  the  number  of  children  in  the  coxmtry  who  gave 
any  specific  number  of  attendances.  Accordingly,  a re- 
turn was  called  for  of  the  actual  number  of  attendances 
made  by  each  individual  child  in  the  National  schools 
during  the  year  1865.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  form 
that  was  issued  to  every  National  school.  When  the 
form  was  filled  up  by  the  teacher,  it  . was  handed  to 
the  Inspector.  The  Inspector  received  specific  instruc- 
tions to  examine  it  very  minutely,  to  compare  it  with 
the  rolls,  and  to  testify  as  to  its  correctixess.  When  the 
Inspector  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  return, 
he  foi-warded  the  document  to  tlxe  office.  At  the  office 
this  vast  mass  of  returns  was.  carefully  examined,  and 
in  every  instance  where,  there  was  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness,  the  imperfe-- 
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return  was  .altogether  rejected  from  the  calculation. 
In  1865,,  the  year  to  which  the  return  relates,  there 
were  922,081  individual  pupils  on  the  rolls ; but,  owing 
to  .the  rigid  exclusion  of  every  imperfect  or  faulty  re- 
turn, and  to  the  fact  that  from  many  schools,  no  returns 
at  all  were  received,  the  nominal  return  was  ultimately 
found  to  embrace  only  756,570  pupils — a number,  how- 
ever, as  ample  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  generaliza- 
tion. 

1630.  Lord  Glonbroclc. — Did  that  number  attend 
100  days  ? — No,  my  lord;  only  a small  proportion  of 
them. 

1631.  Professor  Suttivcm. — Will  you  give  an  abstract 
of  the  attendances  ? — Yes.  The  abstract  shows,  in  the 
varying  degrees,  the  number  of  those  who  gave  220  or 
more  attendances,  down  to  those  who  gave  under  5.0 
attendances. 


Number  of  Attendances. 

mado  tbo'difforen  t 
degrees  of 
Attendance. 

PER-CEKTAGB  Of 

1'nra.s  who  mado 
tho  different 
degrees  of 

220  days  or  more, 

7,693 

1 per  cent. 

210  days  or  more, 

14,907 

1-9  per  cent. 

200  days  or  more, 

25,569 

3‘3  per  cent. 

190  days  or  more, 

38,957 

5-1  per  cent. 

ISO  days  or  more, 

7-2  per  cent. 

72,400 

160  days  or  more, 

92,059 

150  davs  or  more, 

15  per  cent. 

140  days  or  more, 

137,573 

18-1  per  cent. 

130  days  or  more, 

163,484 

21-6  per  cent. 

120  days  or  more, 

191,557 

25-3  per  cent. 

110  days  or  more, 

221,600 

29-3  per  cent. 

100  days  or  more, 

253,370 

33-5  per  cent. 

2S7,014 

37-9  per  cent. 

SO  days  or  more, 

322,816 

42-7  per  cent. 

70  days  or  more, 

360,599 

47-6  per  cent. 

GO  days  or  more, 

402,245 

534  per  cent. 

50  days  or  more, 

448, 58S 

59-2  per  cent. 

Less  than  50  days, 

307,982 

40  '7  per  cent. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  if  the  English  rule 
as  to  the  minimum  number,  of  attendances  to  qualify 
for  examination  had  been  adopted  without  inquiry,  we 
should  have  only  3 3 ‘5  per  cent. — the  100  days’  attend- 
ants— of  the  pupils  of  all  the  National  schools  who 
would  be  eligible  for  examination. 

3 632.  The  Royal  Commissioners  have  asked  for  such 
an  abstract  in  the  tables  sent  to  the  National  Board  ? — 
I can  let  you  have  the  abstract  now. 

1633.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a similar  return 
for  each  of  the  school  districts,  or  for  the  counties  ? — 
Certainly.  The  original  documents  and  the  abstracts 
for  the  several  districts  are  in  the  office,  and  they  are  a 
most  interesting  record  of  the  attendances  during  the 
year  1865  of  every  individual  child  of  the  756,570  em- 
braced in  the  return. 

.1634.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  important  to 
have  the  abstracts  for  the  districts  or  counties  printed 
— what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  them  ? — I 
think  the  abstracts  are  most  invaluable  in  connexion 
with  any  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  our  schools. 

1635.  Inwhatway? — The  immediate  point  of  interest 
which  I have  before  my  mind  is,  as  to  their  value  in 
connexion  with  the  plan  of  paying  chiefly  for  ascer- 
tained results.  But  there  are  numerous  other  points 
suggestive  of  important  statistical  investigation  con- 
nected with  these  returns.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
very  question  of  averages  to  which  you  have  drawn  my 
attention.  Averages  are  the  delusions  of  statistics. 
Take  a few  illustrations.  Take  the  common  case  of  a 
school  with  100  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average 
attendance,  for  the  200  days  constituting  the  school 
year,  of  35.  In  regard  to  the  actual  attendances  of 
each  individual  of  the  100  on  the  rolls,  how  is  that 
average  brought  about  ? In  endless  varieties  of  ways — 
some  representing  a condition  of  things  .pretty  satis- 
factory, others  a condition  of  things  utterly  hollow  and 
useless.  Here  is  one  way  of  producing  an  average  of 
35,  for  200  days,  from  100  pupils  on  the  rolls,  the 
result  of  which,  as  it  exhibits  70  pupils  giving  a useful 
attendance  of  90  days  each,  is  satisfactory: — 


.70  pupils  make  90  attendances  each;  March  19, 

20  pupils  make  30  attendances  each ; and  ,86S- 

10  pupils  make  10  attendances  each.  Patrick 

Here  is  a second  combination  of  100  pupils  producing  Joseph 
an  average  of  .35,  winch,  as  it  shows  50  who  make,  at  Keenan,  esq. 
least,  90  attendances  each,  maybe  held  to  be  tolerably 
satisfactory  : — 

10  pupils  make  150  attendances  each; 

40  pupils  make  100  attendances  each ; 

15  pupils  make  50  attendances  each; 

5 pupils  make  30  attendances  each ; and 
30  pupils  make  20  attendances  each. 

Here  again  is  another  combination  of  100  pupils  pro- 
ducing an  average  of  35,  which,  displaying,  as  it  does, 
only  36  pupils  who  make  more  than  90  attendances 
each,  is  unsatisfactory  : — 

12  pupils  make  200  attendances  each ; 

.8  pupils  make  175  attendances  each; 

5 pupils  make  140  attendances  each ; 

11  pupils  make  100  attendances  each; 

14  pupils  make  50  attendances  each ; and 
50  pupils  make  14  attendances  each. 

In  the  last  illustration,  to  which  I shall  draw  your 
attention,  of  the  delusiveness  of  these  averages,  where 
extremes  are  brought  into  combination,  you  will  perceive 
how  entirely  worthless  the  issue  is.  In  this  case  there 
are  only  25  who  make  more  than  90  attendances,  yet 
the  average  of  the  100  pupils  for  the  200  days  is,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  35 : — 

10  pupils  make  190  attendances  each; 

8 pupils  make  180  attendances  each ; 

7 pupils  make  150  attendances  each; 

1 pupil  makes  51  attendances  each ; 

1 pupil  makes  50  attendances  each ; 

8 pupils  make  48  attendances  each ; 

20  pupils  make  40  attendances  each; 

20  pupils  make  35  attendances  each ; and 
25  pupils  make  25  attendances  each. 

These  averages,  varying  in  their  scope  from  1 attend- 
ance to  200  or  more  attendances,  are  altogether 
shadowy  and  deceptive.  The  only  sterling  and  reliable 
exponents  of  attendance  are  the  abstracts,  which  I read 
for  you,  of  the  actual  proportions  of  pupils  that  made 
the  different  degrees  of  attendance. 

1636.  Then  would  not  the  publication  of  the  abstracts 
for  the  counties  give  us  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools,  as  to  attendance,  in  the  geographical  divisions 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1637.  Of  which  the  mean  average  has  been  hitherto 
made  up,  as  you  state  ? — Yes.  Of  100  pupils  on  the 
rolls  for  the  whole  year  round,  the  average  attendance 
has  been,  as  I represented  it  in  those  illustrations  of 
averages,  about  thirty-five.  I have  here  a copy  of  an 
abstract  for  a school  district.  We  made  them  out  for 
school  districts. 

1638.  About  how  many  such  sheets  are  there  for 
each  district  ? — Two  or  three.  The  details  of  about  45 
schools  are  set  forth  on  each  sheet,  and  there  are  about 
100  schools  in  each  district. 

1639.  You  consider  these  tables  afford  a complete 
basis  for  applying  the  principle  of  payment  by  results? 

— They  afford  a complete  exposition  of  the  quality  of 
the  attendance  at  our  schools.  Such  a return  as  that 
could  not  be  produced  often,  for  it  involved  on  the 
teachers,  in  writing  out  the  nominal  returns,  and  also 
on  the  Inspectors,  in  checking  the  returns  and  the 
abstracts,  an  immensity  of  labour ; and  again,  it  in- 
volved considerable  labour  on  some  of  the  clerks  of  the 
office  and  on  others,  to  produce  the  little  summary 
which  I have  communicated  to  you. 

1640.  When  was  the  principle  of  organizing  schools 
introduced? — In  1856. 

1641.  What  led  to  that  system  being  introduced  1 — 

In  1855  there  was  a conference  of  Head  Inspectors, 
to  which  I had  to  make  allusion  yesterday,  in  answer 
to  a question  which  you  proposed.  At  that  conference 
various  suggestions  were  made ; and  the  institution  of 
a staff  of  organizers  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools  was  one  of  those  suggestions.  In  1S56  a staff 
of  organizers  was  appointed,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  1857  the  system  was  in  full  operation. 
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1642.  What  led  to  the  making  of  the  suggestion? 
— The  Head  Inspectors  saw  that  it  was  very  desirable 
to  have  a staff  of  persons  whose  sole  business  it  would  be 
to  proceed  from  place  to  place  and  improve  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge of  the  teachers  in  matters  of  education  and 
schoolmastership.  The  Head  Inspectors  accordingly 
made  the  suggestion  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
adopted  the  suggestion. 

1643.  Is  that  system  of  organization  still  in  opera- 
tion 1 — It  is  still  in  operation,  but  not  at  all  as  exten- 
sively as  it  was  soon  after  it  was  originated.  The  staff  has 
been  reduced  in  number  by  retirements  and  promotions. 

1644.  On  what  ground  has  its  operation  been  re- 
duced ? — One  of  the  grounds  really  is,  that  for  the  last 
five  or  six  year's  we  have  been  so  pre-occupied  at  head- 
quarters with  the  consideration  of  very  troublesome 
affairs  connected  with  the  controversies  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  arisen,  that  that  class  of  our  ordinary 
functions  which  relates  to  purely  educational  improve- 
ments and  enterprises  has  been  partially  suspended. 

1645.  Then  you  consider  the  system  was  successful? 
— I don’t  think  anything  could  be  more  successful. 

1646.  Who  drew  up  the  circular  letter  that  was 
issued  at  the  period  of  the  organization  system  being 
introduced  ? — I had  the  honour  of  drawing  it  up. 

1647.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  a copy  of  it? — I 
shall.* 

1648.  When  was  the  monitorial  system  introduced 
into  your  schools  ? — I failed,  at  the  moment,  to-day,  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  date  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson.  It  was  in  1833.  I gave  a history  of  the 
monitorial  system  in  one  of  my  reports. 

1649.  Do  you  refer  to  the  report  of  1856? — Yes ; 
in  connexion  with  the  organization,  I gave  a history 
of  the  monitorial  sytem. 

1650.  Would  you  give  us  a summary  of  the  obser- 
vations  in  your  report  on  the  monitorial  system? — 
The  observations  are  contained  in  my  report — in  the 
appendix  to  the  23rd  Report  of  the  Board. 

1651.  State  the  substance  of  the  report  on  that 
subject? — As  far  as  I remember  the  general  argu- 
ment of  the  report,  it  was  this  : — It  gave  the 
origin  of  monitorial  instruction,  the  places  in  which 
it  was  first  tried,  and  by  whom  first  tried,  under 
what  circumstances  it  first  succeeded,  and  again  under 
what  circumstances  it  failed,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  amongst  educationists  at  the  time 
the  National  system  of  education  was  established.  The 
first  effort  of  the  Board  to  try  the  experiment  of  in- 
troducing the  system  into  the  Irish  National  schools 
dates  so  far  back  as  March,  1833.  It  was  then 
introduced  in  a very  modified  shape,  and  it  has  de- 
veloped itself  since  that  time,  in  various  forms,  to  its 
present  condition.  I showed  that  different  classes  of 
monitors  arose  from  time  to  time ; that  first  the  class 
we  now  call  senior  monitors  was  instituted;  and 
that  such  monitors  were  employed  at  ages  ranging 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  I explained  the 
further  development  of  the  system  to  a new  class, 
called  the  junior  monitors,  who  were  appointed  at  ages 
beginning  at  eleven  and  rising  up  to  foui-teen  years ; 
and  then  I showed  that,  as  a sort  of  result  of  the 
system  of  organization  established  in  1856,  a further 
new  class  of  monitors  was  founded — an  unpaid  class ; 
but  for  the  instruction  of  which  unpaid  class  of  moni- 
tors the  Commissioners  make  to  the  teacher  a small 
annual  award.  The  general  purport  of  the  whole  report 
is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into 
Ireland  has  been  a very  great  success.  Since  I wrote 
that  report,  the  system  has  been  still  further  developed 
by  the  establishment  of  another  class  of  monitors,  called 
“ first-class  monitors,”  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  early  part  of  my  examination  to-day.  There  are 
now,  accordingly,  four  classes  of  monitors.  First  there 
is  the  class  of  unpaid  monitoi'S,  in  schools  that  have  been 
organized.  Secondly,  there  are  the  junior  paid  moni- 
tors from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Thirdly, 
the  senior  paid  monitoi'S  from  fourteen  to  eighteen ; 


and  lastly,  the  first-class  monitors  who  have  completed 
the  preceding  stages,  and  whose  period  of  service  is 
two  years. 

1652.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  “first  class  moni- 
toi'S” get  more  than  £10  a year? — They  are  engaged 
for  two  years,  and  for  the  first  year  they  get  £15,  and 
for  the  second  £17. 

1653.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  you  ever  turned 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Irish-speaking  part  of  the  population  ? — Very  much. 

I have  had  on  different  occasions  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion minutely. 

1654.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  is  Irish  still 
spoken  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — -In  the  counties 
of  Galway,  Mayo,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford — these 
are  the  chief.  In  the  county  of  Galway  62  T per  cent, 
of  the  people  speak  Irish. 

1655.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Is  that  Irish  alone  ? — 
No ; some  Irish  only,  and  others  Irish  and  English. 
It  is  very  important,  in  the  consideration  of  another 
part  of  the  question,  to  consider  this  latter  class.  In 
the  county  Mayo,  61 T per  cent,  of  the  population 
speak  Irish;  in  Kerry,  57 ; in  the  West  Riding  of 
Cork,  53T  per  cent. ; in  Waterford,  52 T ; in  Clare, 
47 '6 ; and  in  Donegal,  only  30  per  cent.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  maritime  portions  of  Donegal  that  Irish  is  spoken; 
but  the  per-centage  is  calculated  upon  the  population  of 
the  whole  county.  Those  who  spoke  Irish  only  in  the 
country  generally  in  the  year  1861,  amounted  70,650 
males  and  92,625  females;  total,  163,275,  or  2'8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

1656.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Your  first  table  gives  those 
who  can  speak  both  languages? — The  first  table  gives 
those  who  speak  Irish  and  English  both. 

1657.  And  who  prefer  the  Irish? — They  prefer  it, 
and  speak  it,  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  Those 
who  speak  Irish  and  English  both,  numbered  for  all 
Ireland  942,261,  or  1G'3  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  total  of  the  Irish-speaking  population  is  1,105,536, 
or  1.9*1;  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

1658.  Professor  Sullivan. — Has  the  National  Board 
ever  made  provision  for  teaching  tbe  people  through  the 
medium  of  Irish  ? — I am  veiy  sorry  to  say  it  has  not. 

1659.  What  is  your  opinion  witli  regard  to  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  Irish,  with  a view  to  their  learning 
English? — I believe  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  to 
teach,  skilfully  and  effectively,  the  Irish-speaking  popu- 
lation by  the  ordinary  process  adopted  in  our  schools, 
which  at  once  gives  them  the  English  alphabet,  English 
books,  and  English  everything,  without  reference  to 
translation  into  or  from  their  vernacular  language. 

1660.  In  your  opinion  they  would,  if  taught  Irish, 
learn  English  better  ? — I think  those  who  desire  that 
the  people  shall  soon  speak  English  (and  every  lover 
of  Ms  country  must  be  desirous  that  they  shall)  should 
teach  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  read  Irish,  in  order 
that  they  may  all  the  more  readily  and  naturally  sdon 
afterwards  learn  to  read  English. 

1661.  Does  the  fact  of  the  Irish  language  being 
spoken  in  those  districts  materially  influence  the  num- 
ber who  are  able  to  read  and  write  ? — Yes ; that  is  an 
important  consideration.  It  is  a very  material  fact  in 
reference  to  the  return  in  the  Census  Report  of  the 
number  of  those  who  can  read  English.  A child  whose 
family  all  speak  Irish  at  home,  may  attend  a National 
school,  and  learn  to  read  and  write  English  fairly,  and 
ultimately  leave  the  school  a tolerable  scholar;  but, 
owing  to  the  domestic  habit  of  speaking  nothing  but 
Irish,  that  cMld,  as  he  grows  into  manhood,  and  as  the 
impressions  of  bis  schooling  begin  to  fade  away,  loses  the 
faculty  of  reading  English,  and  ultimately  becomes,  in 
the  census  returns,  a non-English  speaking  individual. 
I think  that  allowing  so  interesting  a portion  of  the 
population  to  remain  without  any  instrument  or  help 
that  would  enable  them  to  learn  English  rapidly,  is  a 
very  great  misfortune. 

1662.  Would  you  propose  that  they  should  learn 
Irish  only  at  first,  or  both  Irish  and  English  together? 
— I propose  that  that  should  be  done  Which  is  done  in 


* Mr.  Keenan  subsequently  presented  a copy  of  this  circular  letter,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  VI. 
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Scotland,  and  which  the  present  Scotch  Commission 
approve  for  Scotland.  I propose  that  the  children 
should  commence  their  school  education  in  Irish  hooks, 
and  that  their  instruction  in  English  should  begin 
when  they  have  learned  to  read  Irish. 

1663.  Do  you  think  those  who  read  Irish  and  sub- 
sequently learn  to  read  English  will  continue  to  read 
English  ? — I think  they  will  be  through  life  afterwards 
•an  English-reading  people. 

166-1.  Has  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  made  any  provision  for  the 
Welsh-speaking  population  of  Wales  ? — I think  under 
the  Revised  Code  no  provision  is  made,  but  I remember 
that  under  the  old  plan  special  gratuities  were  awarded 
to  teachers  of  Gaelic  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
to  teachers  of  Welsh  in  Wales ; but  I understand  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie  that  that  is  now  abolished. 

1665.  What  lias  been  the  result  in  Wales  of  teach- 
ing Welsh  exclusively?—!  cannot  speak  as  to  that.  I 
know  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Council  on 
Education,  Mr.  Lingen,  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
continuing  to  teach  Welsh  to  the  Welsh-speaking  people 
in  order  that  they  might  learn  English. 

1666.  Have  you  ever  drawn  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  Irish  to  the  Irish-speaking  people  ? — I 
have  in  various  reports  drawn  attention  to  the  subject. 

1667.  Did  you  recommend  to  the  Commissioners  the 
plan  you  have  now  stated? — Yes;  I recommended  a 
plan  something  to  that  effect. 

1668.  At  what  period  ? — I recommended  it  in  1855, 
.and  again  in  1856,  and,  I think,  again  in  1858. 

1609.  No  step  has  ever  been  taken  on  the  subject? 
— No  ; my  project  was  not  favourably  received. 

1G70.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
valuation  of  Ireland  under  an  Act  called  the  Tenements 
Act? — I am  acquainted  with  the  figures  which  have  been 
published  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  different  counties 
under  the  Tenements  Act. 

1671.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  net  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  under  the  Act  with  the  amount  of 
actual  subscriptions  to  the  National  schools  and  the 
amount  of  school  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — I have  ; I have  a table  which  includes 
that  amongst  other  statistical  points  of  information. 

1672.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  an  analysis  of  the 
table  ? — I have  it  arranged  in  counties.  I suppose 
you  wish  me  only  to  read  the  general  summary  ? 

1673.  Yes? — The  average  attendance  at  our  schools 
for  1866,  was  307,028.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty rated  under  the  Tenements  Act,  was  El  2,540,1 81. 
The  amount  of  local  subscriptions  to  National  schools, 
was  ,£12,441  8s.  5 d.  The  average  amount  of  local  sub- 
scriptions for  each  pupil  therefore  was  94  d.  The  amount 
of  school-fees  paid  by  the  pupils  was  .£40,529  8s.  2d., 
and  the  average  amount  per  pupil  was  2s.  7 \d. 

1674.  The  Chairman. — Are  endowments  included 
under  the  head  of  local  subscriptions  ? — Endowments 
and  everything  provided  by  patrons  and  others  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools  are  all  included — everything 
but  the  school-pence. 

1675.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  whole 
amount  consisted  purely  of  subscriptions  ? — I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that. 

1676.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — I believe  the 
endowments  form  a very  small  proportion  ? — Yes,  a 
very  small  proportion. 

1677.  Professor  Sullivan.  — So  that  the  entire 
amount  of  subscriptions  given  by  the  upper  class, 
amounted  to  £12,441  ? — Yes,  the  subscriptions  were 
only  £12,441  8s.  5 d.,  whilst  the  school-fees  paid  by 
the  pupils  amounted  to  £40,529  8s.  2d.  Now,  as 
regards  the  counties,  I have  a statement  of  the  ave- 
rages, ranging  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  under  the 
two  heads  of  fees  and  subscriptions.  In  the  case  of 
fees,  Leitrim  is  the  lowest,  being  only  Is.  2d.  a head ; 
then  follow  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Longford,  all 
under  Is.  6 d.  per  head.  The  counties  that  are 
Is.  6 d.,  but  under  2s.  per  head,  are  Cavan,  Galway, 
Donegal,  Sligo,  Carlow,  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  and 
Queen’s  county.  Those  in  which  the  fees  range  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6c?.  per  head,  are  Westmeath,  Kilkenny, 
Meath,  Clare,  and  Monaghan.  Those  where  they 


range  from  2s.  6 <7.  to  3s.,  are  Louth,  Wexford, 
Tyrone,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Cork,  Kildare,  Waterford, 
Armagh,  and  King’s  county.  The  counties  where  the 
fees  amount  to  3s.  or  over,  are  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down.  With  regard  to 
local  subscriptions,  the  counties  range  as  follow : 
— Longford  is  only  2f d.  per  pupil;  Fermanagh  is 
only  3 \d.  per  pupil ; Clare,  Cork,  Wexford,  Cavan, 
Kerry,  and  Carlow — are  all  under  6c?.  per  pupil.  The 
counties  which  subscribe  6c?.  and  under  9c?.  per  pupil, 
are  Antrim,  Galway,  Waterford,  Roscommon,  Lime- 
rick, Tipperary,  and  Leitrim.  The  counties  where  the 
local  subscriptions  amount  to  9c?.  but  under  Is.,  are, 
Kildare,  Down,  Queen’s,  Kilkenny,  Louth,  Monaghan, 
Donegal,  King’s,  and  Sligo.  The  counties  where  they 
amount  to  Is.  but  are  under  Is.  3c?.  per  pupil,  are 
Tyrone  and  Mayo  ; and  finally,  those  where  the  sub- 
scriptions are  above  Is.  3c?.  per  pupil,  are  Armagh, 
Waterford,  Meath,  'Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  London- 
derry— the  last  being  the  best  in  Ireland,  the  fees 
amounting  in  that  county  to  3s.  2c?.  per  head. 

1678.  Has  this  great  disparity  in  the  amount  of  fees 
in  the  several  districts  brought  about  any  tendency  to 
change  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ? — Immense.  The 
fact  that  there  is  such  a variety  of  payments  in  the 
different  districts,  partly  from  the  school-fees  of  the 
pupils  and  partly  from  local  subscriptions,  has  led  to 
the  occuiTence  of  endless  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  from  district  to  district. 

1679.  Have  you  found  any  difference  between  the 
districts  where  the  landlords  are  resident  and  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  landlords  are  non-resident? — I should 
hardly  like  to  observe  on  that;  but  I may  remark, 
that  the  best  county  in  Ireland  is  Londonderry,  where 
there  are  comparatively  few  resident  gently : a large  por- 
tion of  the  county  belonging  to  the  London  companies. 

1680.  Is  it  not  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  to  the  non- 
resident gentiy? — It  is  peculiarly  circumstanced  owing 
to  the  occupation  of  so  large  a portion  of  it  by  the 
London  companies. 

1681.  But  one  condition  on  which  the  London  com- 
panies hold  their  land  in  that  county  is,  that  they  shall 
subscribe  to  the  schools  ? — Yes;  hence  you  have  in  that 
county  of  Londonderry,  three  shillings  and  two  pence 
per  head  from  local  subscriptions.  The  amount  of  fees 
paid  by  the  pupils  in  the  county  is  also  veiy  high, 
amounting  to  3s.  4fc?.  per  head.  Therefore,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Londonderry  do  not  establish  any  su- 
perior advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  resident  or  non-resident  landlords. 

1682.  The  London  companies  are  bound  by  their 
charters  to  subscribe  to  the  local  schools  ? — I think 
that  is  one  of  the  objects  provided  for  by  their  charters. 

1683.  Have  you  any  tables  which  will  show  us  the 

difference,  if  any,  between  the  different  classes  of  schools, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  local  subscriptions, 
and  the  amount  of  the  school-fees — say,  the  difference 
between  the  convent  schools  and  the  ordinary  schools? 
— In  the  convent  schools  the  average  amount  of  school 
fees  per  head  is  only  8^c?.,  compared  with  2s.  7 id.  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland  generally ; and  the  average  from  sub- 
scriptions, per  pupil,  in  convent  schools  is  i\d.  per 
pupil,  compared  with  9 \d.  in  the  schools  generally. 
With  regard  to  the  expense  to  the  Board  of  pupils 
in  convent  and  in  ordinary  schools 

1684.  That  is  a question  I was  about  to  ask  : have 
you  a return  showing  the  total  cost  to  the  Board  of  the 
pupils  in  the  different  classes  of  schools  ? — The  cost  is 
made  up  under  different  heads — salaries  to  the  teachers, 
premiums  and  gratuities  to  the  teachers,  amount  paid 
for  industrial  instruction,  and  salaries  of  the  moni- 
tors. In  the  shape  of  salaries  to  the  teachers  of 
the  ordinary  schools,  the  Board  pay  13s.  Id.  per  head; 
and  to  the  conductors  of  the  convent  and  monastic 
schools  4s.  %\d.  per  head.  The  average  of  premiums 
and  gratuities  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  ordinary 
schools  is  5 jt?.  per  head,  and  to  the  convent  schools 
Is.  \\d.  per  head. 

1685.  To  whom  are  the  payments  made  for  pre- 
miums and  gratuities  in  the  convent  schools? — The 
Is.  \\d.  per  head  in  premiums  is  awarded  to  the  con- 
ductors. The  amount  is  granted  for  various  kinds  of 
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premiums,  amongst  others  for  the  instruction  of  their 
monitors.  The  amount  paid  for  industrial  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  schools  equals  7d.  per  head,  and  in  the 
convent  schools  it  equals  5 \cl.  per  head.  The  amount 
paid  for  monitors  in  the  ordinary  schools  is  Is.  0 %d.  per 
head;  and  in  the  convent  schools  4s.  0| d.  per  head. 
The  total  cost  per  head,  under  all  these  items,  in  the 
ordinary  schools  is  15s.  7§ d.,  and  in  the  convent  schools 
9s.  Q\d. 

1686.  Would  you  compare  these  amounts  with  the 
average  attendance  iu  the  ordinary  schools  and  in  the 
convent  schools? — The  average  attendance  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  to  which  I have  been  referring  is  268,260, 
and  in  the  convent  schools,  31,017.  I quote  from  the 
returns  for  the  year  1866.  From  the  category  of  ordi- 
nary schools  I excludeworkhouse  schools,  model  schools, 
gaol  schools,  lunatic  asylum  schools,  and,  in  fact,  all 
schools  which  are  special  in  their  character. 

1687.  Have  the  fees  which  the  teachers  receive  any 
relation  to  their  classification  ?— A very  remarkable  re- 
lation exists  between  the  classification  of  the  teachers 
and  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  them.  Each  suc- 
cessive step  in  the  classification — from  the  lowest  di- 
vision of  third  to  the  first  of  first — bears  with  it,  on 
the  average,  an  increase  of  fees. 

1688.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  superior  teaching  ?— The  parents  of  the  pupils  ap- 
pear to  recognise  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  highly 
classed  teachers,  and  to  think  it  worth  while  to  pay 
for  it.  The  abstracts  of  the  Inspectors’  reports  for  the 
year  1865,  published  in  1866,  give  details  under  this 
head  relating  to  5,553  teachers.  I have  before  me  an 
analysis  of  those  abstracts,  which  shows  that,  for  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  teachers  who  receive  £7  or  more 
in  school  fees  : — 


which  candidates  for  Inspectorships  are  examined  for 
appointments  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

1695.  Then,  in  fact,  they  are  bound  to  answer  in 
natural  philosophy,  as  it  is  given  in  that  book,  not  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  world  outside? — I have  heard  can- 
didates for  Inspectorships  complain  that  the  questions 
put  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  do  not  appear 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  book  published  by  the  Board. 

1696.  Did  not  Dr.  Clarke,  as  early  as  the  year  1850, 
point  out  the  condition  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
with  regard  to  the  lessons  in  science  contained  in  them? 
— I am  aware  of  the  fact ; but  that  defective  condition 
has  been  remedied  by  removing  the  lessons  on  science 
altogether  from  the  new  editions  of  the  books  that 
have  been  published. 

1697.  And  the  same  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson in  his  report,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Lord  Kimberley  to  the  Clonmel  National  Schools  ? — 
Very  likely;  for  he  is  a gentleman  who  would  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  having  a good  work  on  the  subject. 

1698.  The  children  answered  according  to  what  was 
in  the  book,  but  their  answers  did  not  agree  with  his 
Excellency’s  information  on  the  subject? — I am  not 
surprised  at  that. 

1699.  Is  this  geography  which  I have  before  me, 
stated  to  be  printed  in  1857,  the  new  edition  revised, 
and  the  book  still  in  use  ? — It  is  still  in  use,  but  there 
is  a treatise  on  the  same  subject  in  preparation  by  a 
distinguished  literary  gentleman,  who  has  applied  to 
the  Board  to  place  it  on  their  sanctioned  list ; and  the 
Board  has  practically  committed  itself  to  the  adoption 
of  this  new  work.  I presume  it  will  entirely  supersede 
the  book  you  have  in  your  hand. 

1700.  Have  you  looked  into  the  portions  of  this  Book 
relating  to  Ireland? — Not  for  a great  number  of  years. 

1701.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  these  portions  of 
it — at  page  223  of  the  “Epitome  of  Geographical 
Knowledge,  Ancient  and  Modern,  compiled  for  the  Use 
of  the  Teachers  and  Advanced  Classes  of  the  National 
Schools  of  Ireland.”  Then  follows — “ Ballyheigh  (Bal- 
lyheige)  Bay,  which,  towards  the  south,  penetiates  the 
land  up  to  the  town  of  Tralee,  into  which  the  rivers 
Main  (Maine)  and  Lunne  (Laune)  fall ! South  of  this 
is  Dingle  Bay,  then  Kenmare  Bay,  and  south  of  it 
Bantry  Bay,  and  the  smaller  bay  of  Dunmanus”? — I 
don’t  remember  that  particular  passage,  but  I presume 
you  refer  to  the  mistake  which  is  in  it  about  the  river 
Lunne  (Laune). 

1702.  Yes,  I refer  to  that,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
four  pages  given  in  the  book  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
there  are  thirteen  names  misspelt  in  this  “ revised  edi- 
tion.” Again — “ Turning  round  to  the  south  coast,  the 
first  inlet  that  we  meet  with  is  Cork  Harbour,  which, 
with  a narrow  entrance,  reaches  out  into  an  extensive 
basin,  well  protected  from  the  sea  and  all  winds,  and 
studded  with  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Cove”? — 
That  is  certainly  a very  great  mistake.  I must  re- 
peat, in  reference  to  that  book,  that  the  Board  has 
recognised  the  importance  of  substituting  a better  one. 
Dr.  Abraham,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I have  just 
referred,  has  submitted  the  proof  sheets  of  a portion  of 
the  new  book  that  is  to  supersede  it. 

1703.  There  is  scarcely  a sentence  in  this  part  of  the 
book  with  regard  to  Ireland  correct.  “ Cove  is  a town 
in  the  island  of  Barrymore.”  Again  : “ The-  Shannon  • 
is  the  lai-gest  river  in  the  British  Islands,  and  from  its. 
body  of  water,  and  its  flowing  through  a flat  country, 
is  navigable  from  its  source,  in  a small  deep  basin 
above  Lough  Allen,  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of  about. 
240  miles.”  The  Shannon  is  only  navigable  to  Lough 
Allen,  which  is  188  miles,  and  not  to  the  Shannon 
Pot  on  the  Quilea  mountain.  Again  : “ That  part  of  - 
the  plain  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  basin  of 
the  Shannon  is  drained  into  Donegal  Bay  through 
another  series  of  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Upper 
and  Lower  Lough  Erne?” — North-east  in  that  passage 
should  of  course  be  north-west. 

1704.  Again  in  page  225 : “The  Galtie  mountains,  to 
the  noi-th-east  of  Killamey,  reach  the  height  of 3,0 00 feet,” 
Galtie  should  be  Galtees,  which  are  about  seventy  miles 
from  Killarney  ? — I strongly  recommended  the  Board 
long  since  to  have  a better  class  of  book  on  that  subject. 


50  „ third  of  first  class  „ 

40-1  „ first  of  second  class  „ 

34-4  „ second  of  second  class  „ 

21-9  „ first  of  third  class  „ 

12  2 „ second  of  third  class  „ 

7-1  „ probationers  » 

The  same  law  prevails  in  the  relation  of  classification 
to  fees  when  the  amount  is  .£10  or  above ; and  also 
when  the  amount  is  £15  or  above. 

1689.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  subscriptions? — 
The  same  law  prevails  with  regard  to  all  local  sub- 
scriptions— that,  as  the  scale  of  income  from  all  local 
sources  rises,  the  class  of  teachers  occupying  the  schools 
is  correspondingly  high. 

1690.  Is  that  due  rather  to  the  better  class  teachers 
seeking  better  remuneration? — It  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  higher  class  teachers  look  out  for  the  schools, 
and  get  them,  where  high  fees  and  subscriptions  prevail. 
Now,  the  county  of  Londonderry,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  has,  very  possibly  for  this  very  reason, 
nearly  as  many  first-class  teachers  as  the  county  of  Cork, 
though  it  has  but  one-third  of  the  number  of  schools. 

1691.  Does  that  arise  from  the  size  of  the  schools,  or 
from  the  wealth  of  the  district? — I take  it  that,  if  the 
district  is  wealthy  and  populous,  the  schools  are  large; 
so  that  it  arises  from  both  considerations.  But,  in- 
deed, in  Derry  it  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  district. 

1692.  The  return  is  calculated  per  pupil,  and  gets 
rid  of  the  disturbing  element  of  population? — It  gets 
rid  of  the  element  of  aggregation. 

1693.  Referring  to  the  question  I asked  you,  I think 
yesterday,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Thom  publishing  a 
book  on  natural  philosophy,  I find,  in  a return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  the  25th 
February,  1864,  that  this  book  was  so  brought  out,  and 
that  2,500  copies  were  sold  by  the  Board — is  that 
treatise  on  natural  philosophy  still  circulated  by  tire 
Boax-d  ?— Yes. 

1694.  Is  that  the  only  book  on  natural  philosophy 
which  the  teachers  in  training  have  still  in  use  ?— It  is 
the  only  book  on  natural  philosophy  that  the  Board 
has  published,  and,  indeed,  I am  certain  it  is  the  only 
book  in  use  in  our  training  schools  and  in  our  model 
schools.  It  is  the  only  book  in  which  the  teachers  are 
examined  for  classification,  and  it  is  also  the  book  in 
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1705.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  business  of 
a Board  of  Education  to  bring  out  books  at  all  for  the 
schools? — I am  of  opinion  that,  under  the, circumstan- 
ces of  Ireland,  the  National  system  could  not  have 
succeeded  as  it  has  done  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Board 
undertook  to  produce  the  hooks.  School  hooks  were 
not  to  he  had  in  the  country  unless  at  enormous  rates, 
and  of  a very  inferior  quality.  However,  I do  think 
that  the  time  is  now  pretty  near  for  a salutary  modifi- 
cation of  the  arrangements  as  to  the  production  of 
books— -the  more  general  the  class  of  books  used  in  our 
schools  becomes,  the  better. 

1706.  I find  in  a Parliamentary  paper,  509,  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  on  the  25th  of  February, 
186-ij  and  printed  on  20th  of  July,  1864,  the  following 
extract  of  minutes  of  Board  of  National  Education, 
relating  to  some  corrections,  &c.,  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  Epitome  of  Geography  Minute  dated  21st  of 
June,  1861— Read  letter,  No.  4,016,  ’61,  from  Messrs. 
Thom  and  Son,  sending  proof-sheets  of  the  Summary 
of  States  and  Empires,  book  5,  in  the  Epitome  of 
Geography,  and  submitting  certain  corrections  which 
they5  have  made  therein  respecting  matters  of  fact, 
which  they  state  the  course  of  time  has  rendered  neces- 
sary. Ordered — “ That  Mr.  Thom  be  informed  that 
it  is  intended  to  revise  the  whole  of  the  Epitome 
of  Geography  at  an  early  date.  It  is  not  deemed  ad- 
visable to  make  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions 
in  the  edition  which  they  are  now  printing ; but  that 
if  there  be  any  corrections  merely  which  they  may 
consider  necessary,  they  should  submit  the  proof-sheets 
in  the  usual  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board.” 
Is  it  the  usual  course  for  the  printers  to  edit  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Thom  is  a very  zealous  and  enterprising  man, 

and  I know  that  not  only  on  that  but  on  various  other 
occasions  also,  he  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  important  and  necessaiy  corrections. 

1707.  And  largely  interested  in  a monetary  way  in 
the  success  of  the  books?— His  interest  is  to  make 
them  as  correct  as  possible ; he  prints  them  for  the 
Board,  and  sells  them  to  the  whole  world. 

1708.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Board 
with  regard  to  its  books  has  destroyed  altogether,  or 
almost  altogether,  the  sale  of  hooks  throughout  the 
country  ? — I think  it  has  destroyed  the  production  of 
school-books  throughout  Ireland.  In  National  schools 
we  have  practically  a monopoly  of  our  own  books,  and 
so  far  therefore  as  your  question  relates  to  school-books, 
it  has  destroyed  their  sale. 

1709.  Was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.WilliamLongman 
that  the  book  trade  in  Ireland  was  ruined  by  the  action 
of  the  National  Board  ? — I have  heard  that  he  stated  so. 

1710.  Can  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  ever  keep  up  books  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  ought  to  be?— I think  it  is  much  more  likely 
books  will  be  kept  up  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
ought  to  be,  as  you  express  it,  by  private  enterprise. 
At  the  same  time  I repeat  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  our  National  schools  to  have  prospered 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  Board  provided  the 
books  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  published  by 
them.  As  an  illustration,  I may  state  that  in  Ireland, 
up  to  1855,  there  was  but  one  general  depository  in 
which  there  could  be  purchased  a chart  of  natural  his- 
tory or  of  any  of  the  natural  phenomena  or  cabinets 
of  lesson  objects.  That  was  at  the  Kildare-place 
Society.  Various  teachers  complained  of  that  want. 
In  the  city  of  Cork  there  was  not  a shop  where  a picture 
suitable  for  use  in  a school— a regular  educational  dia- 
gram and  specimen  of  school  apparatus  were  to  be  had. 
In  the  town  of  Belfast  it  was  only  about  the  year  1855 
that  a little  shop  for  the  sale  of  these  things  was  opened, 
and  that  only  on  a very  limited  scale.  And  until  the 
Board  in  1856  started  their  apparatus  department,  the 
schools  were  absolutely  destitute  of  such  educational 
appliances.  There  are  things  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  could  only  have  been  originated  by 
the  Board,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

1711.  But  is  there  not  a great  difference  between  pro- 
viding them  for  the  schools  and  keeping  them  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  several  of  these  books  have  been  kept  for 
twenty  years ; and  then  the  objectionable  course  adopted 


of  getting  the  books  produced  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  March  1 9, 

itself? — I quite  agree  in  what  you  observe,  and  I think  1P6R. 
that  in  future  there  ought  to  be  a great  deal  more  of  free  — - 

trade  in  reference  to  the  books.  But,  as  I before  said,  j^gp^ 

I continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  what  has  been  done,  Keenan,  esq. 
has  been  wisely  and  well  done.  I think  it,  of  course, 
a great  misfortune  to  allow  such  an  absurd  book  as 
that  Epitome  of  Geography  to  remain  in  use  in  the 
schools;  but  in  reference  to  it  I may  observe  that  I 
have  never  met  it  in  use  except  in  the  model  schools, 
where  the  Board  gratuitously  supply  copies  of  it  for 
the  study  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors. 

1712.  Is  not  this  book  employed  to  teach  the 
teachers  geography  ? — I don’t  think  so,  for  the  professor 
who  teaches  geography  to  the  teachers  has  a book  of 
his  own,  which  I suppose  he  uses. 

1713.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  to  education 
that  all  the  books  of  that  nature  should  be  prepared 
by  one  or  two  persons — alike  unknown  to  either  litera- 
ture or  science  ? — I do  not. 

1714.  With  regard  to  the  allowances  to  teachers  on 
the  sale  of  books,  you  stated  that  there  had  been  a sale 
of  copy-books  at  a price  over  that  fixed  by  the  Board  ? — 

Yes,  in  Belfast.  The  matterwas  discovered  by thegentle- 
man  who  produced  the  copy-books,  Mr.  Vere  Foster, 
and  reported  by  him  to  the  authorities  at  the  office. 

1715.  Was  there  not,  at  one  time,  a regular  trade 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  boobs  by  persons  connected 
with  the  Board,  who  produced  these  books ; and  did  not 
these  persons  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear  upon 
teachers  to  induce  them  to  purchase  their  books  ? — I 
understand  your  question  to  refer  to  the  adoption  and 
circulation,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  of  books  published 
by  private  authors. 

1716.  Not  to  that.  But  that  the  authors  of  books 
in  the  employment  of  the  Board  used  their  official  posi- 
tions to  sell  their  books — carried  on  a correspondence 
with  teachers  who  were  coming  up  to  be  trained,  and 
forced  them  to  purchase  their  books — has  that  accusa- 
tion not  been  made  ? — That  accusation  has  been  made 
over  and  over  again,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  accusation  has  been  satisfactorily  sustained. 

1717.  It  has,  however,  been  made  ? — It  has. 

171S.  And  part  of  the  success  of  the  books  has 

been  from  this  action  upon  the  teachers? — Part  of  the 
success  of  the  books  has  arisen  from  the  popularity  of 
their  authors,  and  to  a considerable  extent,  I would 
say,  from  the  merits  of  the  books.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  fact  that  they  had  been  written  by 
persons  who  would  finally  have  the  classification  of  a 
great  number  of  the  teachers  in  their  hands,  might  in- 
directly operate  in  securing  a more  extensive  circulation 
for  the  books.  At  the  same  time  I should  observe, 
in  reference  to  some  of  these  books,  that  they  have 
proportionately  obtained  as  considerable  a circulation 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  the  books  published  by  the 
Board  have  commanded. 

1719.  Owing  to  the  stamp  of  the  National  Board  ? — I 
dare  say  the  fact  that  tlieauthors  were  connected  with  the 
National  Board  may  have  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  it. 

1720. . That  is  to  say,  an  author  connected  with  the 
Board,  who  gets  his  book  put  on  the  list  of  tire  Board  s 
books,  is  thereby  secured  a practical  monopoly  ? — It 
gives  him  a considerable  advantage.  I should  state 
that  the  Board  has  recently  considered  this  question, 
and  resolved  not  to  take  again  on  its  list  a book  written 
by  any  of  its  officers  having  anything  to  say  to  the 
classification  of  teachers.  So  that  that  objection  which 
you  appear  to  urge  has  been  recognised  by  the  Board, 
and  action  has  been  taken  in  reference  to  it. 

1721.  Is  that  just?  Is  it  not  rather  the  system  of 
producing  the  books  that  is  unfair?— The  Board  is  not 
the  author  of  the  system  of  producing  such  books 
Those  gentlemen  spontaneously  wrote  their  books,  and 
had  them  printed  and  published.  All  the  Board  did  was 
to  accept,  and  place  upon  their-  list,  the  books  produced 
by  these  gentlemen. 

1722.  I asked  you  simply  whether  it  was  not  unjust 
to  those  gentlemen  to  exclude  their  books  simply 
because  they  are  employed  under  the  Board.  Do  you 
not  rather  think  it  is  the  whole  system  of  producing 
books  by  the  Board  itself  that  is  in  fault  4— Many 
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March  19,  people  began  to  think  it  was  not  right  that  those  who 
1868.  had  in  their  hands  the  classification  of  the  teachers 
Patrick  should  be  the  authors  of  the  books  on  which  these 
Joseph  teachers  were  to  be  examined.  That  feeling  was  enter- 

Keenan . esq.  tained  for  a long  time  by  many  persons.  The  Board 
frequently  considered  the  question,  and  it  was  only 
recently  that  they  decided  that  persons  who  choose  to 
become  connected  with  the  system,  in  any  position  hay- 
ing relation  to  the  classification  of  teachers,  should  in 
future  be  prepared  to  forego  the  advantages  of  writing 
and  publishing  the  text-books  in  which  the  teachers  are 
instructed  and  examined.  I may  not  have  expressed 
myself  with  sufficient  clearness  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions you  have  just  now  proposed  to  me.  But  the 
conclusion  I have  in  my  mind  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  production  of  school  books  ought — on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Board — 
not  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  a monopoly.  That  is 
what  I wish  to  convey ; and  also  to  vindicate  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  Board  in  its  early  career,  in  having 
caused  books  to  be  printed  and  published  for  themselves. 

1723.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  old  editions  of  the  books 
are  now  circulating  in  Australia,  while  the  new  ones 
are  coming  out  here — that  the  Epitome  of  Geography 
to  which  I have  been  referring,  the  revised  edition  of 
1857,  is  also  circulating  with  the  stamp  of  the  National 
Board  in  the  Australian  colonies  ? — I am  not  aware, 
but  I should  not  be  surprised  at  it. 

1724.  Did  they  not  circulate  also  in  Canada? — The 
books  of  the  Board  I know  circulate  generally  all 
through  the,  colonies. 

1725.  Have  you  read  one  of  the  last  reports  of  the 
Canadian  Education  Superintendent,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  books  of  the  Board  and  the  changes  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  in  them  ? — I have  not. 

1726.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Respecting  naviga- 
tion schools,  you  stated  these  schools  in  large  towns 
have  been  a failure  ? — An  utter  failure. 

1727.  Will  you  give  us  the  reason  of  that? — Well, 
the  places  which  produce  sailors  in  Ireland  are  not  the 
large  towns.  The  places  which  produce  sailors  are  the 
small  villages  along  the  coast. 

1728.  The  Chairman. — How  many  navigation 
schools  are  there? — One  in  Limerick,  one  in  Water- 
ford, one  in  Dublin,  one  in  Belfast,  one  in  Carrickfergus, 
and  one  in  Londonderry — six. 

1729.  Of  which  only  one  was  successful? — And 
that  one  only  slightly  successful. 

1730.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Are  you  aware  of  a 
school  having  been  established  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Claddagh  ? — I am,  of  the  establishment  of  a piscatory 
school  at  Claddagh. 

1731.  Under  what  management? — Under  the  man- 
agement, when  I was  acquainted  with  it,  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rush,  an  Augustinian  friar.  He  is  since  dead. 

1732.  Is  it  still  existing  ? — It  is  ; but  while  bearing 
the  name  of  a Piscatory  National  School,  there  is  very 


little  of  nautical  science  or  of  the  art  of  fishing  taught 
in  it. 

1733.  M r.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  of  any  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  to  force  the  sale  of  any  book  published  by 
any  person  connected  with  the  Board  ? — Certainly  not. 

1734.  Any  popularity  or  success  that  has  attended 
such  books  was  owing  to  their  own  intrinsic  value  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1735.  Suppose  a person  wrote  a book  before  he 
came  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  would  that  fact 
be  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from  his  position? — I 
think  the  fact  of  his  having  written  a good  book  would 
recommend  him  to  the  situation.  I don’t  think  the 
Board  would,  under  the  circumstances,  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  sale  of  his  book.  The  recent  regu- 
lation refers  only  to  the  professors  and  inspectors  in  the 
actual  employment  of  the  Board,  to  the  persons  having 
to  deal  with  the  classification  of  the  teachers. 

1736.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — With  respect  to  your  evi- 
dence about  the  teaching  of  Irish  to  the  Irish-speaking 
people  in  order  to  facilitate  their  learning  of  English,  are 
you  yourself  an  Irish  scholar? — I am  not,  I regret  to  say ; 
but  when  I first  went  through  the  Donegal  district  I 
took  the  trouble  of  learning  just  sufficient  of  Irish  to 
enable  me  to  do  my  business  in  the  Irish-speaking  parts. 

1737.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  whether 
it  is  an  easy  means  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
English? — I have  the  testimony  of  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission Report,  and  of  other  authorities,  on  the  subject. 

1738.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  the  arrangements 
for  primary  education  in  Brittany,  Armoric  has  been 
introduced  as  a means  of  teaching  French? — I have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  that.  Would  you  allow  me 
to  read  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nicolson,  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  Com- 
mission on  the  subject?* 

1739.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  referred  to  the  navi- 
gation school  in  Limerick,  and  said  it  was  an  utter 
failure  ? — Yes. 

1740.  In  what  respect  is  it  a failure? — In  not  pro- 
ducing a satisfactory  number  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  navigation. 

1741.  Is  it  in  any  way  owing  to  the  teacher  ? — Not 
at  all ; he  is  a most  meritorious,  worthy  man,  but  he 
could  not  find  the  pupils.  I may  add  that  I believe  he 
was  the  founder — certainly  he  was  the  teacher — of  the 
piscatory  school  in  Galway,  and  he  was  promoted  from 
that  school  to  the  school  in  Limerick. 

1742.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  observations  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  schools  don’t  affect  the  character  of  the 
teachers? — Certainly  not.  It  so  happens  that  the 
teachers  of  all  the  navigation  schools  are  amongst  the 
most  superior  of  the  whole  of  our  staff.  I should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  that  any  interpretation  affecting  the 
character  of  the  teachers  should  be  put  upon  what  I have 
said  respecting  the  failure  of  the  schools. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


1743.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — The  rules  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  do 
not  make  the  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Board 
compulsory  ? — That  is  so. 

1744.  That  refers  to  your  lesson-books? — That  refers 
to  all  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  the  Board  for 
use  in  National  schools. 

1745.  Including  therefore  the  lesson-books? — Yes. 

1746.  Are  not  all  your  teachers  and  monitors  ex- 
amined out  of  your  lesson-books  ? — They  are. 

1747.  Then,  as  far  as  it  is  impossible  to  become  a 
teacher  or  a monitor  without  the  use  of  these  books, 
their  use  must  be  compulsory  ? — Perfectly.  The  use  of 
these  books  is  necessary  to  a monitor,  as  it  is  also  to 
a teacher,  to  prepare  himself  for  examination,  and,  in 
that  sense,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  use  is  com- 
pulsory. At  the  same  time,  I should  say  that,  if  a 
teacher  made  a representation  to  the  Board  that  he 
entertained  a conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of 
our  books,  and  that  he  preferred  examination  in  some 
other  set  of  books,  the  Commissioners,  although  it 
might  be  a matter  of  serious  inconvenience,  would  yield 
to  his  representations,  and  try  to  bring  about  his 
examination  in  any  other  set  of  books  he  might 
suggest. 

1748.  But  at  present  the  published  papers  on  which 
monitors  and  others  are  examined,  include  examinations 
on  the  lesson-books? — Yes. 

17  49.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  an- 
swer these  questions  unless  he  had  got  these  books  ? — 
Perfectly  impossible,  of  course,  for  any  person  to  answer 
in  the  matter  of  books  he  does  not  possess,  or  has  not 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to. 

1750.  If  any  teacher  or  monitor  objected  to  be 
examined  in  the  Board’s  lesson-books,  what  kind  of 
examination  coTild  you  construct  at  all  equivalent  to 
the  present  examination  ? — Such  a case  has  never  oc- 
curred, and  the  matter  comes  to  my  consideration  for 
the  first  time ; but  I see  at  a glance  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  iu  arranging  an  examination  for  such 
a teacher,  or  such  a monitor,  provided  he  could  suggest 
the  adoption  of  books  of  a corresponding  quality  or 
gradation. 

1751.  The  examination  under  your  lesson-books  ap- 
peal’s to  include  Scripture  history,  geology,  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  and  physical  geography — a large  num- 
ber of  subjects.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  any 
equivalent  book,  and,  therefore,  unless  they  used  your 
books  they  could  not  pass  the  examination  ? — The  new 
edition  of  the  books,  as  I think  I observed  yesterday, 
does  not  include  lessons  on  special  or  technical  sub- 
jects; for  instance,  on  history,  on  mineralogy,  and  so 
on. 

1752.  Are  the  lessons  on  Scripture  history  not  in- 
cluded?— Thelessons  on  Scripture  history  are  preserved. 
When  I say  the  Board  might  easily  enough  arrange  an 
examination  for  a teacher  making  such  an  objection,  I 
assume  that  the  Board  would  not  require  the  teacher 
to  produce  a set  of  books  which  would  embrace 
chapters  or  sections  on  the  different  subjects  you  have 
read  out. 


1753.  They  would  not  require  mineralogy,  geology, 
history,  natural  philosophy  ? — I would  say  not.  The 
object  of  the  examination  in  the  lesson  books  is  not  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  teachers’  knowledge,  of 
histoiy,  mineralogy,  or  the  other  special  subjects  to 
which  you  have  referred — such  knowledge  being  tested 
by  a special  examination  on  the  particular  subject — 
but  to  discover  whether  the  teachers  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  books  in  use  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  their  schools,  and  with  the  method  of  teaching, 
which,  of  course,  they  are  bound  to  study. 

1754.  That  assumes  these  books  will  be  in  the 
schools  ? — I assume  the  books  are  in  the  schools. 

1755.  Although  the  rule  is  not  compulsory,  yet,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I suppose,  the  books  of  the  Board  are 
almost  universally  used  in  the  schools  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact,  I know  of  no  case  in  Ireland  of  a National 
school  where  any  books  are  in  use  as  the  class-books 
of  the  school,  but  those  published  by  the  Board.  To  the 
extent  suggested  by  your  question,  their  use  is  in- 
directly compulsory. 

1756.  Do  the  children  in  the  schools  buy  books  to 
any  considerable  extent? — In  most  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  children  are  well  supplied  with  the  books  necessary 
for  their  use. 

1757.  At  their  own  expense? — At  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

1758.  Referring  to  another  subject,  have  your  teach- 
ers formed  any  benevolent  societies  amongst  themselves 
to  provide  retiring  pensions  or  allowances  ? — I have  not 
heard  that  any  such  society  has  ever  been  organized  by 
them.  The  Commissioners  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  retiring  allowances,  not  pensions,  are  granted. 

1759.  That  is  a gratuity  ? — A gratuity. 

1760.  Not  an  annual  allowance  or  pension? — Not 
an  annual  pension. 

1761.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  had  under  their 
consideration  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  encou- 
rage such  benevolent  societies  amongst  the  teachers  ? — 
The  proposition  has  never  come  before  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  form  your  question  suggests,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  teachers 
to  organize  such  societies;  but  the  Commissioners  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  considering  the  propriety  of 
granting  pensions,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  rnerely 
awarding  retiring  gratuities. 

1762.  Has  no  decision  been  arrived  at  on  the 
point  ? — No  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  pensions,  on  two  grounds 
— first,  as  a more  serviceable  arrangement  for  the 
teachers,  and  secondly,  a more  economic  one  for  the 
public. 

1763.  Howdo  you  makethat  out? — as  to  its  economy? 
— Because  the  teachers,  sensible  that  pensions  are  not 
available,  and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is 
provision  for  a retiring  allowance,  manage,  even  in 
extreme  cases  of  shattered  health,  to  continue  teaching 
to  the  very  last  moment  their  debilitated  energies 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties.  Then  they  make 
application  for  the  retiring  allowance,  and,  in  most 
cases,  that  application  is  made  and  granted  only  a few 
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months  before  death.  If,  however,  a teacher  could  ob- 
tain a pension,  it  would  be  only  for  the  term  of  his 
life,  and  the  accumulation  of  its  successive  payments 
would,  in  almost  every  case,  be  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  retiring  gratuity.  The  scale  on  which 
the  retiring-  gratuity  is  calculated  is,  that  for  every  ten 
years’  service  one  year’s  pay  is  awarded,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  a broken  period  of  ten  years. 

1764.  Would  not  that  be  ecpiivalent  to  a system  ot 

stoppages  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  service  ? — Such  an  interpre- 
tation might  possibly  be  put  upon  the  arrangement, 
which,  however,  is  not  a satisfactory  one  to  the 
teachers.  , , 

1765.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  salaries  allowed 
to  the  teachers  would  enable  them  reasonably  to  provide 
for  some  retiring  allowance  for  themselves  ? — I do  not. 

I think  the  salaries  are  quite  too  small  to  warrant  us 
in  hoping  that  the  teachers  themselves  could  safely  con- 
tribute to  a benevolent  society,  or  be  able  to  establish  a 
sufficiently  strong  organization  to  carry  out  the  object. 

1766.  Have  you  not  found  it  a great  inconvenience 
for  the  teachers  to  remain  after  it  would  be  advis- 
able that  they  should  leave1?— My  former  answer  as 
to  the  economy  of  a pension  compared  with  a retiring 
allowance  covers  your  question. 

1767.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  any  reasonable 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  teachers  might  be  made 
through  the  country,  which  being  done,  you  might  re- 
quire them  to  subscribe  to  a common  fund  providing 
for  retiring  allowances? — I am  not  sure  about  the 
-wisdom  of  any  such  arrangement  for  Ireland.  It  was 
never  the  habit  of  public  servants  in  Ireland  to  con- 
tribute very  generally  in  that  form  to  a common  fund 
providing  for  retiring  allowances.  Neither  the  clerks 
in  the  education  office  nor  the  Inspectors  throughout 
the  country  were  ever  called  on  to  contribute  in  that 
form. 

1768.  Are  they  not  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  ?— They  are. 

1769.  Are  they  not  under  the  Superannuation 
Act  ? — They  are  ; but  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Superannuation  Act,  when  the  officers  of  other  public 
departments  in  England  and  elsewhere  were  paying 
back  part  of  their  incomes  to  the  Exchequer  to  provide 
for  ultimate  pensions,  some  of  the  public  offices  in  Ire- 
land were  exempt  from  that  arrangement,  and  ours  was 
one.  If  the  teachers  could  be  educated  to  it,  I think 
the  project  a very  desirable  and  excellent  one. 

1770.  Does  your  Board  make  grants  for  enlarging 
schools  ? — In  the  case  of  vested  schools,  certainly ; in 
the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  the  Board  contribute 
nothing  whatever  towards  the  erection,  or  enlarging, 
or  repairs. 

1771.  Non-vested  schools  are  by  far  the  larger 
number? — Yes,  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  others. 

1772.  So  that  if  a non-vested  school  required  enlarge- 
ment, it  must  be  done  wholly  by  voluntary  efforts? — 
Yes. 

1773.  Mr.  Stokes. — Can  you  state  whether  the  class 
of  children  for  whose  benefit  the  National  Board  was 
instituted  is  defined  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  ? 
— I have  not  referred  to  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
for  a long  time,  but  I presume  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  the  system  of  education  is  designed  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  is  mentioned  in  it. 

1774.  Does  not  the  Charter  state  that  the  object  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  'poor  of  Ireland? — 
I should  say  so. 

1775.  Does  not  the  Supplemental  Charter  of  1860 
similarly  run  ? — I should  say  so. 

1776.  Does  the  first  report  of  the  Board  in  the  year 
1833,  commence  with  these  words — “We,  the  un- 
dersigned Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the 
funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland?” — Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  it  is  so; 

1777.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  speak  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

1778.  Can  you  say  why  this  introduction  was 
changed  in  the  sixth  and  subsequent  reports,  and  the 


limitation  to  the  poor  omitted? — Until  you  drew  my 
at  tention  to  it,  I was  not  aware  that  such  omission  had 
taken  place. 

1779.  In  the  model  schools  under  the  Commissioners 
is  the  operation  of  the  Board  limited  practically  to  the 
education  of  the  poor? — Practically,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  operation  of  the  Board  is  limited  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor ; but,  as  1 answered  on  a previous  day, 
many  of  our  schools,  the  model  schools  especially,  are 
frequented  by  the  children  of  the  better  classes. 

1780.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  parents  who  are 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  ought  to  bear,  or  at  least  to  share, 
the  cost  of  it  ? — I think  so. 

1781.  At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  de- 
sirable that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  leave  school, 
and  betake  themselves  to  manual  labour? — That  depends 
very  much  on  the  class  of  labour.  In  Ireland,  agricul- 
tural labour  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  people,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  are  able  to  be  employed 
are  put  to  it  as  early  as  possible.  The  child  that  was 
only  recently  in  its  mother’s  arms  is  sent  to  do  some 
weeding ; the  child  that  is  stronger  is  sent  to  do  some 
rougher  duty — in  fact,  evex-y  member  of  the  family  is 
employed  at  one  kind  or  other  of  field  labour.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  give  a definite  answer  to  your 
question. 

1782.  You  don’t  define  any  age  at  whieh  children 
of  the  labouring  class  should  leave  school? — When 
strong  enough  and  grown  enough  to  be  regarded  as  in 
adolescence  or  manhood  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  a person  should  continue,  merely  as  a 
scholar,  at  a National  school. 

1783.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  do  the  scholars 
generally  give  to  secular  subjects? — The  rales  of  the 
Board  require  four  hours  in  the  day,  and  five  days  in 
the  week;  but,  in  many  cases,  that  is  voluntarily  ex- 
ceeded by  the  tsaclxex-s  and  managers. 

1 784.  Of  how  many  books  does  the  Board  prescribe 
that  the  course  shall  consist? — At  present,  five: — 
Pirst  Book,  Second  Book,  Third  Book,  Fourth  Book, 
and  Fifth  Book. 

1785.  I believe  you  expect  a child  of  ox-dinary  capa- 
city, and  giviixg  regular  attendance  at  school,  to  advance 
from  one  book  to  another  in  twelve  months? — I don’t 
expect  anything  of  the  kind. 

1786.  Have  not  your  Inspectors  said  so? — I don’t 
expect  it.  I think  that  it  is  a rapidity  very  rarely 
realized. 

1787.  Supposing  a child  at  six  years  of  age  to  be 
reading  the  First  Book,  at  what  age  ought  that  child  to 
get  into  the  Fourth  Book? — My  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  that  owing  to  the  vex-y  irregular  nature  of  the 
attendance,  the  First  Book  occupies  two  years;  the 
Second,  two  years;  the  Third,  two  years;  and  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  combined,  two  years.  That  is  the 
conclusion  I have  arrived  at,  and  on  that  conclusion  I 
base,  in  some  respects,  my  plan  in  reference  to  the 
payment  by  results. 

1788.  Why  is  the  attendance  very  irregular? — As 
I have  mentioned,  the  very  fact  that  in  the  agricultural 
districts  every  child  has  something  to  do  in  connexion 
"with  the  work  of  the  place,  shows  that  the  attexxdance 
must  be  irregular.  There  are  300,000  holdings  in  Ire- 
land under  fifteen  acres  each.  The  father,  the  mother, 
and  every  child  able  to  wox-k,  able  to  use  its  hands  in 
labour,  are  employed  during  the  agricultural  season. 

1789.  For  how  maixy  weeks  does  the  season  con- 
tinxxe  ?• — It  varies  throughout  the  country ; some  chil- 
dren are  able  to  attend  school  for  one  quarter  of  the 
year,  others  for  two  quarters,  others  for  three  quarters  : 
the  proportion  able  to  attend  during  the  four  quarters 
is  very  small. 

1790.  How  many  days  does  it  take  a child  to  read 
your  First  Book? — As  I have  said,  I think  that  to 
read  the  First  Book  and  acquire  the  incidental  know- 
ledge which  is  suggested  while  passing  through  it,  a 
pupil  would  take  about  two  years,  regard  being  had 
to  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
National  schools. 

1791.  Two  years  to  read  through  this  small  book 
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once  i — To  learn  it,  and  to  be  prepared  in  knowledge 
and  intelligence  for  removal  to  a higher  book. 

1792.  Do  you  remember  how  many  pages  there  are 
in  this  book  ? — I can’t  say ; but  it  is  not  by  a measure- 
ment- of  the  number  of  pages  that  the  time  taken  by  a 
child  in  passing  through  a book  can  be  determined. 

1793.  When  a pupil  has  got  through  the  Fourth 
Book,  and  is  able  to  spell,  write,  and  cipher,,  in  a 
corresponding  way ; and,  if  a girl,  has  learned  plain 
needlework — don’t  you  consider  that  child  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  real  business  of  life  ? — I regard  the  case 
of  the  boy  a perfectly  complete  case ; any  boy  who  has 
attained  to  the  Fourth  Book,  and  acquired  the  neees- 
sary  knowledge  for  his  class,  ought  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
pared to  commence  the  world,  and  to  prove  himself  to 
be  an  intelligent  workman  or  tradesman.  But  the 
mere  knowledge  of  needlework,  on  the  part  of  the  girl, 
I would  not  consider  sufficient.  I think  that  she,  like 
the  boy,  should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  sums  iix 
arithmetic. 

1794.  I assume  that  ? — Then  I answer  your  question 
affirmatively. 

1795.  Have  you  observed  any  marked  difference 
between  the  ages  of  the  children  attending  convent 
schools  and  the  other  National  schools  ? — A veiy  re- 
markable difference.  The  youngest  and  the  oldest  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  convent  schools.  The  convent 
schools,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  include  infants 
in  their  attendance ; and,  owing  to  the  very  superior 
attractions  of  these  schools,  the  children  remain  in 
them  to  a pretty  advanced  age. 

1796.  Your  attention  has,  no  doubt,  been  called  to 
the  special  reports  in  the  year  1864  on  the  convent 
schools  > — I am  px-etty  familiar  with  them. 

1797.  Are  you  aware  that  95  convent  schools  were 
seen  by  Inspectors  with  2,125  pupils  from  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards  1— I never  made  an  analysis 
which  would  lead  me  to  a knowledge  of  these  figures, 
but  I presume  they  are  correct. 

1798.  Don’t  you  think  that  these  2,125  pupils  over 
thirteen  years  of  age  thus  retained  iix  the  schools  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  should,  in  the  interest  of  society, 
have  been  at  work  ?- — I am  not  at  all  sure  but  there 
may  be  persons  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  come 
for  the  first  time  to  school,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  knowledge.  Such  persons  might 
come  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

1799.  Can  yoxx  give  the  actual  age  of  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest  pupils  in  convent  schools  ? — In  convent 
schools  you  will  meet  with  the  youngest  infants,  those 
merely  able  to  walk,  from  three  to  four  years  of  age  ; 
and  you  will  meet  with  pupils  up  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

180.0.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  child  under  the  age 
you  mentioned  1 — It  is  possible  there  might  be  some, 
even  of  children  bax-ely  able  to  walk. 

. 1801.  Is  there  no  child  over  sixteen? — I have  no 
doubt  there  ax-e. 

. 1802.  Do  you  know  St.  Finbax-’s  Convent  National 
school  at  Cork  ? — I am  familiar  with  it. 

1803.  This  school  is  returned  as  having  120  young 
persons  in  it,  in  its  higher  classes,  whose  average  age 
is  nineteen  years  and  nine-tenths,  or  nearly  twenty 
years — does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  such  a class 
of  childx-en  educated  by  the  State  is  entirely  out  of 
place  ? — If  the  average  age  of  those  persons  be  correctly 
printed,  I presume  the  vast  proportion  of  them  are 
persons  who  come  to  that  school  to  acquire  merely  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,,  and  arithmetic. 

1804.  They  woxdd  not  be  placed  in  the  highest 
ciasses? — Your  question  did  not  relate  to  the  highest 
classes. 

1805.  Yes,  solely  to  the  highest  classes  ? — I observe,, 
certainly,  in  the  report  to  which  you  draw  my  atten- 
tion, that  in  that  school  the  120  are  returned  as  in  the 
fourth  and  upper  classes,  and  that  their  average  age  is 
19 -9  yeax-s.  The  only  conclusion  I draw  from  that  is 
— if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  printing  of  the  return 
— that  that  school  possesses  immense  attractions  for  the 
children  to  linger  at  it : and  it  is  better  that  they 


should  do  so  than  remain  at  their  homes,  or  wander  March  20 
about  the  streets,  unemployed.  In  Cork  there  is  very  1868. 
little  employment  for  females,  unless  as  domestic  ser-  ,,  — — 

. 1 J Patrick 

vants,  Joseph 

1806.  If  the  funds  of  the  State  are  employed  in  Keenan,  esq. 
keeping  in  schools  persons  who  are  fit  for  labour,  and 

in  keeping  them  away  from  labour-,  is  not  society 
doubly  a loser  ? — Those  who  are  old  enough  to  labour 
and  clxoose  to  remain  at  the  school,  I should  say,  know 
very  well  what  they  are  about,  and  what  is  their 
special  advantage.  They  will  x-emain  at  school  only  so 
long  as  it  is  the  better  course  for  them.  As  regards 
the  State  I think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  ages  at  which  chil- 
dren should  either  commence  their  course  of  education 
or  terminate  it. 

1807.  What  proportion  of  childx-en  attending  the 
National  schools  reach  the  higher  classes  ? — 7-l  per 
cent. 

1808.  Is  not  one  consequence  of  pupils  remaining 
in  the  school  up  to  twenty  years  of  age  to  prevent 
pupils  who  are  about  thirteen  years  of  age  from  reach- 
ing the  higher  classes  of  the  school? — I think  the 
very  opposite.  I think  the  fact  that  well  educated 
pupils  remain  at  the  school  to  a pretty  advanced  age, 
would  rather  serve  the  interest  of  the  junior  pupils  in 
advancing  them. 

1809.  Would  there  be  room  in  the  highest  class  fox- 
all  the  pupils  ? — I have  never  known  any  inconveniexxce 
arise  from  any  want  of  x-oom  for  the  highest  or  any 
other  class. 

1810.  Take  the  case  of  the  120  pupils  to  which  I 
referred  ? — That  school  to  which  you  refer,  St.  Finbax-’s 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  is  an  immense  establishment.  It 
has,  I perceive  from  the  report  to  which  you  draw 
attention,  twenty  nuns  employed  in  teaching  dux-ing 
school  hours,  and  othex-s  occasionally,  independently  of 
monitresses,  and  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  necessax-y, 
they  could  draft  in  an  additional  number  of  nuns  to 
teach. 

1811.  What  is  the  eax-liest  age  at  which  you  con- 
sider childx-en  to  be  fit  subjects  for  instruction  in  a 
primary  school  ? — I think  where  infant  schools  are 
practicable,  axxy  age  at  which  a child  is  strong  enough 
to  walk  to  and  from  the  school,  and  remain  from  home 
for  the  necessary  number  of  horn-s ; but  in  ordinary 
schools,  where  there  is  no  provision  for  infant  education, 

I should  say  the  age  of  five  is  the  minimum. 

1812.  Is  not  the  dix-ect  effect  of  granting  pxxblic 
money  in  proportion  to  the  bare  attendance  of  pupils, 
to  overcrowd  school-rooms,  and  to  bring  childx-en  to  the 
schools  who  are  too  young  to  learn,  and  to  keep  other 
pupils  at  school  when  they  ought  to  be  at  work  ? — I 
object  to  any  system  of  payment  for  mere  attendance. 

1813.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  abolish  any 
system  of  payment  according  to  numbers? — Unmis- 
takably so. 

1814.  How  would  you  measure  the  sxxccess  of  the 
National  system  ? — That  is  a very  wide  qxxestion,  and, 
would  take  me  a long  time  to  give  it  a satisfactory 
answer-. 

1815.  May  not  the  number  of  children  attending 
your  schools  be  said  to  measxxre  it? — That  is  oxxe  of  the 
indications  of  its  success. 

1816.  It  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  every  board, 
like  every  man,  desix-es  to  succeed? — I presume  every 
board  desires  that  it  shall  discharge  its  duty  efficiently, 
and  the'  consxxmmation  of  such  a desire  is  success. 

1817.  Then  may  it  not  be  said  that  your  board  is 
interested  in  a large  attendance  ? — Of  course. 

1818.  You  said  there  was  no  fixed  tixne  during  which 
children  must  be  under  instruction  in  your  schools  in 
order  to  get  credit  for  the  day’s  attendance — against 
which  role  of  the  Board  would  a teacher  offend  who 
marked  a child  that  would  attend  for  only  a few 
minutes  ? — I said  it  was  necessary  the  child  should 
enter  the  school  before  twelve  o’clock.  I also  said 
that  the  child  must  attend  before  roll-call,  and  I think 
I added  tlxat  a period  of  three  hours  of  school  business 
would  follow  after  that. 

1819.  I find  in  a particular  paper  befox-e  me  a ease 
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March  20,  is  mentioned  where  an  Inspector  visited  a school  before 
1868.  half-past  twelve  o’clock.  He  found  fifty  children  pre- 
Patrick-  sent.  He  examined  the  roll  and  found  fifty  seven 

Joseph  marked  as  present,  and  the  teacher-  gave,  as  an  ex- 

Keenan,  esq.  planation,  that  between  the  two  periods,  the  marking 
of  the  roll  and  the  visit  of  the  Inspector,  seven  chil- 
dren had  gone  home.  How  is  such  a diminution  of 
the  attendance  guarded  against? — There  is  a very 
simple  arrangement  to  guard  against  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  such  a state  of  affairs  as  that  you  refer 
to.  When  a teacher  gives  a child  permission  to  leave 
school  after  that  child’s  name  has  been  entered  as 
present  on  the  school-roll  for  the  day,  he  is  bound  to 
inscribe  the  name  of  the  child  on  a slate  called  the 
“ absence  slate,”  which  is  hung  up  in  a conspicuous 
place,  and  which  the  Inspector,  on  entering  the  school, 
at  once  looks  to ; and  in  case  the  Inspector  find  the 
number  actually  in  attendance  at  the  school  to  be  less 
than  the  number  marked  present  on  the  roll,  the 
difference  must  be  the  number  of  names  found  on  the 
slate.  That  is  the  arrangement. 

1820.  The  record  of  attendance  remains  unchanged  ? 
— The  record  of  attendance  remains  unchanged.  The 
names  of  the  absent  children  are  upon  the  slate,  and 
the  difference  between  the  number  on  the  record  and 
the  number  of  names  on  the  slate  should  be  the  actual 
number  found  by  the  Inspector  to  be  present  in  the 
school. 

1821.  But  in  making  up  the  returns  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  children  who  left  after  the  roll  was  called 
would  count  equally  with  those  who  remained  the  en- 
tire day  ? — Certainly.  I should  observe  in  reference 
to  children  leaving  at  irregular  hours,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a common  practice  in  Ireland.  Those  who  come  in 
the  morning  remain,  almost  universally,  until  the  school 
breaks  up.  The  arrangement  I mention  was  made  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  children  having  some  par- 
ticular and  exceptional  occasion  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

1822.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  been 
called  by  one  of  its  members  to  a paragraph  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  page  133, 
as  follows  : — “ In  one  school  a master  admitted  to  me 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  recording  a 
larger  attendance  of  pupils  than  actually  occurred  on 
the  given  day ; and  when  I asked  him  why  he  con- 
cealed that  fact  from  the  Inspector,  but  admitted  same 
to  me,  he  accounted  for  the  difference  by  the  remark 
that  he  was  speaking  to  me  under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath.”  Do  you  think  such  cases  frequently  occur? — 
I do  not.  They  are  anything  at  all  but  frequent.  I 
should  add,  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  took  place  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  since 
that  time  our  arrangements  for  the  supervision  of  the 
accounts  have  been  from  year  to  year  considerably  im- 
proved. 

1823.  With  what  object  do  the  Inspectors  examine 
pupils  in  the  primary  schools  in  the  higher  subjects  of 
instruction? — To  test  their  proficiency. 

1824.  Granting  fully  that  everyone  should  be  edu- 
cated as  highly  as  his  opportunities  permit,  do  you. 
think  it  fair  to  the  tax-payers  that  the  higher  education 
of  a few  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  ? 
— I do,  perfectly  fair. 

1825.  I go  to  another  subject.  The  third  report  of 
the  Commissioners  states  that  when  Lord  Stanley  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
we  should  grant  aid  to  schools  in  connexion  -with 
nunneries,  monasteries,  or  other  religious  bodies,  and 
we  have  done  so.  Is  this  still  the  practice  of  the  Board  ? 
— It  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  give  aid  to 
convent  schools,  under  certain  restrictions. 

1826.  Has  the  Board  no  rale  excluding  schools  in 
connexion  with  monasteries  from  receiving  assistance  ? 
— I am  sorry  to  say  such  a rule  is  on  our  code. 

1827.  How  does  the  Board  define  a monastery?— I 
cannot  venture  to  give  you  their  definition,  but  the 
class  of  schools  excluded  by  that  rale  are  schools  con- 
ducted by  monks — by  member's  of  any  religious  brother- 
hood. 

1828.  How  do  you  ascertain  of  any  man  that  he  is 


a monk? — It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain,  in  Ireland, 
whether  a man  is  a monk  or  not ; for  if  he  be  a monk 
he  usually  wears  a monk’s  attire,  and  invariably  lives  in 
a monastery,  and  the  public  are  generally  aware  of  his 
position. 

1829.  You  don’t  hold  that  a cowl  does  not  make  a 
monk  ? — No ; there  is  no  occasion  here  for  any  mis- 
giving. 

1830.  Are  there  any  Protestant  monks  in  Ireland? — 
Not  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

1831.  There  are  Protestant  monks  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  supposing  some  of  them  were  to  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  and  to  establish  schools  here, 
would  those  schools  be  excluded  by  the  rale  of  the 
Board  from  receiving  grants  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  they 
would. 

1S32.  Within  your  experience,  have  you  found  any- 
thing in  the  schools  of  the  monks  connected  with  the 
Board  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  recognition  and 
support  ? — Certainly  not. 

1833.  Taking  a school  with  fifty-six  children,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  average  number  in  schools  in  town 
and  country,  conducted  in  substantial  premises,  what 
would  you  expect  to  find  the  annual  cost  of  such  a 
school  ? — The  cost  to  the  public  ? 

1834.  The  whole  cost— what  would  be  a fair  salary, 
for  instance,  to  give  a teacher  ? — I have  a detailed  plan 
as  to  what  I think  ought  to  be  fair  remuneration  for 
a teacher ; if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  defer  that 
part  of  your  question  for  a few  minutes  till  I set 
forth  the  plan,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

1835.  What  proportion  of  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  school,  do  you  think  the  locality  might  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  pay? — In  this  country  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  satisfy  such  a provision.  I visited  on  one  occasion 
seven  islands  off  the  coast  of  Donegal.  In  each  of  these 
islands  there  was  a National  school,  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  school-pence  paid  in  the  seven  islands  was  easily 
remembered — it  was  7s.  7 d.  There  was  no  local  sub- 
scription or  endowment  of  any  land.  How,  therefore, 
in  the  face  of  a statement  of  poverty  of  that  kind, 
could  it  be  laid  down  that  any  fixed  sum  was  to  be  paid, 
as  an  essential  condition  on  the  part  of  the  impo- 
verished people  of  these  islands,  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children  ? 

1836.  What  was  the  attendance  ? — I have  not  totted 
up  the  attendance  for  the  seven  islands,  but  I should 
say  the  total  attendance  might  have  been  200. 

1837.  Was  there  no  real  property  in  those  islands  ? — 
The  islands  themselves  are  real  property. 

1838.  To  whom  do  they  belong  ? — To  different  per- 
sons. The  island  of  Tory  belonged,  at  the  time  to 
which  I refer,  to  a solicitor ; Arranmore  to  a Belfast 
merchant ; and  so  on. 

1839.  The  owners  were  not  willing  to  contribute  ? — 
The  owners,  in  no  instance,  contributed  a penny  towards 
the  support  of  these  schools. 

1840.  I presume  not  from  inability? — I presume 
not.  I cannot  say  from  what  cause. 

1841.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a principle,  that  he  who  pays 
will  be  master?  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  lowest 
rate-in-aid  a manager  of  a school  should  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  in  order  to  make  his  management 
of  the  school  a real  power? — My  opinion  is,  that  no  com- 
pulsory arrangement  ought  to  be  made  requiring  any 
specific  proportion  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  mana- 
ger's towards  the  support  of  schools,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that,  no  matter  what  amount  you  might  de- 
termine upon,  you  would  find  the  vast  majority  of 
managers  unequal  to  the  contribution. 

1842.  Without  local  contributions,  can  you  make 
local  management  really  effective  ? — I think  we  can. 
I have  observed  local  management  to  be  veiy  effective 
in  many  places  where  there  was  not  a penny-piece  of 
local  subscription. 

1843.  Referring  to  another  topic — you  read  yester- 
day an  extract  from  “ Chambers’  History  of  the 
British  Empire  ?” — I did. 

1844.  You  are  aware  that  is  not  one  of  Chambers’ 
set  of  reading-books  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with 
Chambers’  publications  beyond  those  in  use  in  our 
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schools.  Those  chiefly  in  use  in  our  schools  are  the 
■Geometry  and  Algebra.  My  impression,  when  I an- 
swered Master  Brooke’s  question  on  the  previous  day, 
was  derived  from  a case  to  which  I drew  attention  yes- 
terday, and  the  minute  on  which  was  drawn  up  by 
myself  when  it  was  under  consideration  in  the  office 
some  eight  or  nine  months  ago. 

1845.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
managers  and  teachers  of  schools  are  perfectly  free  to 
select  their  own  reading-books  ? — I am,  and  I think  it 
■a  very  happy  piece  of  fortune  on  their  part. 

1846.  "Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many 
Roman  Catholic  schools  under  the  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  priests,  and  taught  by  nuns,  voluntarily  and 
by  preference  use  Chambers’  reading-books,  and  other 
eets  of  reading-books,  in  preference  to  the  books  of  the 
Board1? — I hesitate  to  say  I should  be  surprised  or 
should  not  be  surprised,  but  I have  no  doubt  such  is 
the  fact  when  you  state  it.  I should  hope  that  no 
Catholic  manager  in  England — I am  certain  no  Catho- 
lic manager  in  Ireland — would  tolerate  the  use  of  the 
book  to  which  I referred  yesterday. 

1847.  Have  you  in  Ireland  anything  resembling 
the  half-time  system  ? — In  two  or  three  cases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  in  one  case  at  Celbridge ; 
but  as  there  have  been  only  a few  cases,  there  has  been 
no  special  legislation  in  reference  to  them. 

1848.  Have  you  thought  of  a system  by  which,  in 
agricultural  districts,  children  who  labour  upon  land 
might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  attend  school  at 
other  periods  ? — Certainly. 

1849.  Do  you  think  post-office  savings’  banks  and 
the  new  system  of  Government  annuities  would  enable 
the  teacher  to  provide  for  Iris  old  age? — Well,  as  I 
observed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  the  salaries  and  in- 
comes generally  of  our  teachers  are  so  small  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  at  present  orrt  of  the  question  to  hope 
that  any  appreciable  savings  could  be  effected  by  them. 
For  this  reason  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  post-office  savings’  banks,  or  of  the  new 
system  of  Government  anmrities. 

1850.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  were  asked  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  system.  In  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  fur- 
nished in  1826,  there  were  returns  given  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  throughout  Ire- 
land of  the  schools  at  that  time.  You  are  aware  of 
those  returns  ? — I am  aware  of  their  existence,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  give  any  information  respecting  them. 

1851.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  system  has  operated  very 
much  to  displace  those  schools  in  which  not  only  the 
humbler  classes  but  even  the  better  classes  were  in  the 
habit  formerly  of  receiving  education  ? — Yes ; univer- 
sally throughout  Ireland. 

1852.  Therefore  the  schools  in  which  the  better 
class  of  people  throughout  the  country  received  educa- 
tion have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

1853.  In  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  presented  in  1826, 1 find  it  stated  that  the 
number  of  schools  then  in  operation  in  Ireland,  was 
11,823,  of  which  number  9,352  are  stated  to  have  been 
pay-schools  ? — I should  say  that  no  such  state  of  things 
exists  now — that  the  number  of  such  schools  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited. 

1854.  Are  you  aware  there  has  been,  latterly,  in 
Ireland,  a very  great  amount  of  effort  made  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  what  are  called  intermediate 
schools — schools  for  tire  education  of  a higher  class  of 
pupils? — I am  aware  of  that. 

1S55.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  connexion  witli 
our  National  system  of  education  ? — Those  who  make 
the  demand  for  the  public  support  of  intermediate 
schools  complain  that  the  operation  of  the  National 
schools  has  practically  banished  from  the  country  the 
schools  in  which  classical  instruction  used  previously 
to  be.  given,  and  they  desire  that  besides  the  existing 
National  schools  there  shall  be  established  a class  of 
schools  for  the  special  advantage  of  those  who  want  to 
have  a higher  order  of  education  than  that  which  is 


afforded  under  the  National  system.  As  I am  asked  March  so, 

the  question,  I am  bound,  of  course,  to  add,  that  that  1 s,;a- 
class  of  claimants  is,  I think,  very  much  confined  to  the  patr 
Protestant  community.  There  is  another  class  who  Joseph 
desire  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  manager  of  a Keenan,  esq. 
National  school  to  engraft  a classical  education  upon 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  There  is  a large 
number  of  Catholics  in  this  class. 

1856.  I want  only  to  know  as  fact,  that  the  want 
of  such  schools  is  felt,  and  that  the  number  of  schools 
formerly  supported  by  the  payments  of  the  people, 
called  pay-schools,  is  diminished  in  consequence  of,  or 
contemporaneously  with,  the  establishment  of  our 
National  schools  ? — I am  perfectly  aware  that  all  you 
state  has  happened. 

1857.  In  reference  to  what  fell  from  you  yesterday 

with  respect  to  some  books  published  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Board,  will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a passage  which  appears  at  the  end  of  one 
of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  books,  and  which  is  extracted  from  an 
education  return  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  19th  of  April,  1859  “ These  books  were 

originally  written  to  supply  wants  which  I found  in  the 
National  schools  while  acting  as  Inspector,  from  the 
year  1832  to  1838  ; and  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  I 
offered  them  gratuitously  to  the  Board”  ? — That  I know 
to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

1858.  It  continues  : “ The  generosity  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, however,  prevented  them  from  accepting  them, 
unless  I would  consent  to  receive  the  usual  terms  per 
sheet  which  they  gave  at  the  time.  As  my  books  were 
not  compilations,  I fortunately  for  myself  declined  to 
supply  them  as  such,  and  this  led  me  to  publish  them 
at  my  own  risk  and  expense ; and  when  they  had  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  their  success  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  the  Board  took  them  from  me  as  if  from  a 
stranger,  but  with  this  difference,  that  my  books  are  at 
least  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  of  those  supplied  by 
the  trade  to  the  National  schools”  ? — I am  also  familiar 
•with  the  accuracy  of  the  second  part  of  that  statement 
in  reference  to  those  books. 

1859.  The  Chairman. — Was  Annaneese  the  name  of 
the  school  you  referred  to  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

1860.  Did  the  Inspector  find,  on  his  visit  to  the 
school,  books  of  which  the  names  had  not  been  pre- 
viously communicated  to  the  Commissioners  ? — He 
found  three  such  books.  He  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Board,  and  he  was  then  requested  to  state  Iris 
opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  these  several  books  for 
use  in  a National  school;  and  upon  his  report  the 
order  against  the  use  of  “ Chambers’  History  of  the 
British  Empire”  was  made. 

1861.  Was  not  the  use  of  that  book,  before  it  was 
notified  to  the  Commissioners,  a direct  infraction  of 
one  of  their  rules  ? — It  was  a direct  infraction  of  the 
rules  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated the  matter  to  the  Board ; but  I may  observe, 
that  managers  are  not  very  exact  students  of  our  rales, 
and  that  whilst,  as  a body,  they  are  most  willing  to 
carry  out  our  instructions,  they  are  but  rarely  conver- 
sant with  all  those  minute  details. 

1862.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  infraction  of  the 
rules  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  the  Board  in 
that  case  ? — No.  The  fact  that  the  books  were  in  use 
was  simply  intimated  to  the  manager,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  under  the  circumstances,  as  this  work  of 
Chambers’  contained  passages  that  were  not  suitable  for 
use  in  a National  school,  it  could  not  be  used  in  fixture. 

1863.  Has  the  standard  of  examination  required 
for  teachers  to  get  into  either  first  or  second  class  been 
materially  raised  since  the  first  origin  of  the  Board  ? — 

Oh,  very  considerably.  Until  the  year  1839,  there 
was  no  classification  of  our  teachers  at  all.  Then 
for  the  first  time  a general  examination  of  the  teachers 
took  place,  and  they  were  classified  simply  into  first, 
second,  and  third,  without  the  minute  division 
that  exists  now.  The  present  system  of  classifica- 
tion, with  the  different  provisions  in  reference  to  it, 
was  laid  down  in  1847,  and  came  into  operation  for 
the  first  time  in  1 848.  Since  then  no  essential  change 
has  taken  place  in  tire  programme.  The  only  change 
of  any  consequence  was  made  recently,  and  that  was 
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in  reference  to  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. Formerly,  the  Commissioners  estimated  the 
highest  proficiency  in  the  science  of  agriculture  as 
represented  by  only  ten  marks  in  the  examination. 
Now,  as  they  themselves  have  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished a very  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  they  have 
attached  more  importance  to  it,  and  have  assigned  a 
value  of  fifty  marks  for  a knowledge  of  it.  That  is 
the  only  material  change  that  has  occurred  for  a great 
number  of  years  in  the  details  of  the  examination. 

1864.  What  is  the  lowest  class  examined  in  agri- 
culture ? — Male  teachers  of  every  class  are  examined 
in  the  Agricultural  Manual. 

1865.  Has  the  number  of  marks  required  to  get 
into  the  second  class,  or  into  the  first  class,  been  raised 
much  since  18481— No,  not  materially,  except  in  the 
manner  to  which  I have  just  adverted  with;  regard  to 
the  science  of  agriculture. 

1866.  Does  the  discount  each  teacher  receives  on 
the  sale  of  books  amount  to  much  1 — In  large  convent 
schools,  and  in  some  of  the  large  schools  in  Belfast,  the 
20  per  cent,  discount  amounts  in  the  year  to  sums 
varying  from  ,£1  to  £5  or  .£6,  or  in  some  cases  .£8. 

1867.  What  should  you  imagine  it  to  amount  to  in 
the  case  of  a school  of  fifty  children? — I should  say  to 
no  more  than  8s.  a year,  or  10s.  at  the  most. 

1868.  As  regards  the  repair  of  schools  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  is  there  much  complaint  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  execute  the  repairs,  or  of  delay  in  effecting 
them? — The  chief  cause  of  complaint  is  from  the  delay, 
and  that  complaint,  indeed,  I may  say  is  generally 
confined  to  one  quarter  of  Ireland — the  south-western 
counties.  In  the  north  and  west,  and  in  the  midland 
parts,  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  have  managed 
to  carry  on  then-  business  so  regularly  and  satisfac- 
torily that  complaint  has  rarely  been  made.  In  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  however,  the  complaints  have 
been  for  a long  time  frequent  and  serious. 

1 869.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  local  difference? 
— I should  not  venture  myself  to  give  the  explanation 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  Board  of  Works 
might  give  your  lordship.  I know,  however,  that  the 
southern  and  western  district,  to  which  I have  referred, 
has  been  recently  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having 
a Clerk  of  Works.  Befox-e  that  I suppose  the  one 
clerk  was  overtaxed. 

1870.  How  does  the  representation  of  the  repairs 
that  are  necessary  go  to  the  Board  of  Works? — The 
Commissioners  of  Works  — having  their  Clerk  of 
Works  an  Inspector  as  it  were  of  buildings — become 
informed,  through  their  own  officers,  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.  But  besides  that,  our  Inspectors, 
in  their  ordinary  reports,  draw  the  attention  of  the 
National  Board  to  the  condition  of  the  houses.  If  it 
appear  upon  the  face  of  an  Inspector’s  report  that  a 
house  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  a representation  is 
at  once  made  by  our  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

1871.  In  such  a case  does  the  National  Board  keep 
any  list  of  the  houses  reported  by  the  Inspectors  as 
requiring  repairs? — A copy  of  every  letter  addressed 
by  the  National  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works  as  of 
every  other  communication  from  the  office,  is  pre- 
served. In  that  way  we  should  be  able  to  inform  you 
of  all  the  occasions  on  which  we  had  to  address  the 
Board  of  Works  as  to  tardiness  in  effecting  repairs. 
No  list  has  ever  been  prepared,  but  such  a list  Could 
be  easily  furnished. 

1872.  Do  the  Board  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Boai-d  of  Works  periodically  a list  of  places  still  incom- 
plete that  have  been  previously  reported  for  repairs  ? — 
A statement  is  annually  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  form,  as  it  were;,  of  an  estimate, 
of  the  wants  of  each  district — of  the  repairs,  and  of 
the  additional  buildings ; and  that  is  the  only  form  in 
which  a general  list  is  sent  up  by  the  Board  to  the  Board 
of  Works.  Such  a return  is  called  for  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Works  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  prepare 
their  estimate  for  Parliament. 

1873.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  National  Board  to  send 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Works  at  fixed  periods  calling 
attention  to  cases  of  repairs  that  have  not  been  executed? 
— No,  it  is  not.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works 


is  drawn  by  the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education 
only  as  occasions  present  themselves,  upon  the  reports 
of  the  Inspectors. 

1874.  If  a manager  found  that  Iris  school-house 
needed  repair-,  would  he  point  this  out  to  the  Inspector, 
or  communicate  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Works? — He  might  adopt  any  one  of 
the  three  courses,  but  the  course  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  adopt  is  to  communicate  with  our  Inspector, 
who  is  always  nearest  at  hand. 

1875.  What  is  your  definition  of  a navigation  school  ? 
— A navigation  school  is  a school  in  which  the  sole 
business  is  instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation  and 
in  the  kindred  mathematical  branches. 

187 6.  Does  such  a school  teach  the  common  brunches 
of  elementary  education,  as  reading  and  writing? — All 
the  navigation  schools  that  have  hitherto  been  insti- 
tuted, have  been  merely  branches  of  model  schools,  and 
a literary  education  may  be  given  in  them  to  the 
narrtical  pupils — who,  however,  seldom  or  never  avai  l 
themselves  of  it — the  scientific  part  being  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  navigation  department.  I shorrld  add, 
however,  that  at  Limerick  the  navigation  school  is  held 
in  a different  house,  and  in  that  instance  literary  in- 
struction is  not  imparted  to  the  pupils  who  attend  it. 

1877.  What  is  the  usual  classification  of  the  master 
of  navigation  schools? — -Their  classification  varies. 
Some  are  first  class,  and  some  are  not.  The  master  at 
Belfast,  although  a very  efficient  teacher  of  science, 
happens  not  to  be  in  the  first  class  of  the  National 
Board’s  classification. 

1878.  Is  he  paid  like  the  master  of  any  other 
National  school,  or  is  he  paid  a special  rate  for  teaching 
navigation  ? — A special  rate. 

1879.  What  is  it?— At  this  moment  I cannot 
venture  to  say,  but  the  average  is,  I think,  £100  a year. 

1880.  Are  there  any  assistants  receiving  special 
rates  ? — No ; for,  as  I mentioned  yesterday,  the  naviga- 
tion schools  are  such  complete  failures,  that  the  princi- 
pals have  very  little  to  do  : therefore  assistants  are  irot 
required* 

1881.  What  number  of  first-class  monitors  are  there  ? 
— About  140. 

1882.  What  proportion  of  them  are  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools  ?^I  should  say  a little  less  than 
one-half. 

1883.  And  the  others  ? — Are  in  convent  schools. 

1884.  You  spoke  of  eight  sqrtare  feet  being  the 
statutable  allowance  under  the  rides  of  the  Board  for 
each  child  in  the  schools? — That  is  what  the  Board 
advise  for  adoption  by  managers  generally,  and  what 
they  require  in  their-  own  schools. 

1885.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  the  plans  put  out  by 
the  Board  of  Works  six  square  feet  only  are  allowed  ? 
— The  plans,  as  I observed,  are  of  a very  old  date,  and 
are  at  present  under  revision ; but,  for  a long  time,  the 
understanding  between  our  Board  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Board  of  Works  has  been  for  an  allowance  of 
eight  feet;  and  in  the  table  published  in  1865,  page 
331,  as,  I dare  say,  in  the  tables  of  preceding  reports, 
you  will  see  the  classification  of  5,843  National 
schools,  allowing  eight  square  feet  of  accommodation 
to  each  pupil. 

1886.  When  was  the  question  of  revised  plans 
brought  formally  by  the  National  Board  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Works  ? — I cannot  fix  the 
date,  but  the  immediate  occasion,  as  I mentioned  yes- 
terday, was  the  receipt,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  of 
the  treatise  on  school  architecture  by  one  of  our  In- 
spectors, Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  thought  advisable  at 
our-  Board,  that  that  treatise  should  be  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Works ; and  I presume  that  the  set  of 
plans  and  specifications  they  have  now  ready  is  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  manuscript. 

1887.  Was  that  a year  or  two  ago  ?• — I should  say 
Mr.  Robinson’s  treatise  must  have  been  sent  to  them 
about  four  years  ago.  April,  1864,  I believe,  is  the 
exact  date. 

1888.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  said  your 
teachers  are  examined  in  the  books  of  the  Board.  Now, 
Scripture  history  is  an  element  in  the  examination  ? — 
Yes. 
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1889.  In  tlie  examination  of  your  teachers  is  there 
any  separate  column  for  Scripture  history  ? — No ; the 
half-dozen  questions  or  so  drawn  up  upon  the  lesson- 
hooks  are  grouped  together,  and  are  not  of  a homogen- 
eous character. 

1890.  When  an  Inspector  is  examining  a school,  does 
he  examine  into  that  subject1? — It  is  entirely  a matter 
of  discretion  with  him  what  lesson  he  may  take  up. 

1891.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  is  it  usual  with  Inspectors 
to  examine  in  Scripture  history  1— As  a matter  of  fact, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I should  say  it  is  not.  But, 
as  I observed  before,  it  is  a question  entirely  for  the  In- 
spector’s discretion  as  to  what  lesson  he  should  select. 
Indeed,  I should  add  that  a considerable  number  of 
the  Inspectors  inquire  of  the  teacher  what  lesson  the 
class  immediately  under  examination  may  at  the  time 
be  engaged  upon.  Then  the  Inspector,  in  such  a case, 
almost  invariably  takes  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day. 
That  might,  happen  in  some  cases  to  he  a Scripture 
history  lesson. 

1892.  Do  you  think  the  proficiency  of  a school  can 
be  fairly  tested  if  so  important  a subject  as  that  is 
altogether  omitted  or  overlooked? — I think  that  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  National  system,  the 
proficiency  must  be  tested  without  any  special  reference 
to  that  subject. 

1893.  You  yesterday  stated  that  the  lessons  on  por- 
tions of  Scripture  history  are  retained  in  the  revised 
books  ? — Yes. 

1894.  That  was  done,  of  course,  advisedly.  I wish  to 
know  whether  you  think  the  proficiency  of  a National 
school  (considerable  weight  being  evidently  attached  to 
that  part  of  its  instruction),  can  be  fairly  tested  as  to 
that  subject  if  the  Inspector  omits  it  altogether? — 
Well,  if  the  Inspector  deliberately  omits  all  the  lessons 
of  that  class  that  are  interspersed  through  our  books, 
no  doubt,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  matter 
of  the  class-books,  the  proficiency  is  not  fully  tested. 
But  in  reference  to  the  examination  in  the  class-books, 
the  Inspector’s  consideration  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
ability  the  children  may  exhibit  in  the  matter  they  are 
reading. 

1895.  As  to  secular  matter,  do  your  Inspectors  ever 
examine  into  the  range  of  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils  beyond  the  subjects  contained  in  the  reading 
lessons  ? — Never. 

1896.  Are  they  prohibited  from  doing  so? — The 
Inspectors  are  prohibited  from  examining  in  anything 
beyond  the  range  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  use  in  National  schools. 

1897.  Lord  Clonbroclc.  — With  respect  to  school- 
houses,  you  said  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  W orlcs  are 
not  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  approve  of? — The 
Board  of  Education  desire  an  improvement,  and  I 
believe  the  Board  of  Works  have  submitted  improved 
plans.  These  plans  were  in  their  day  the  best  the  Board 
had  at  their  command. 

1898.  I think  you  stated  that  the  objection  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  present  plans  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Board  of  Works  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 
— The  reference  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  treatise  was  com- 
municated to  them  about  four  years  ago. 

1899.  In  a copy  of  a letter  here  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  it  is  stated  that  that  department  submitted  to 
the  National  Board  for  approval  improved  plans  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1867.  Has  there  been  any  approval 
of  these  plans  by  the  Board  of  Education  ? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

1900.  If  anyone  wished  to  build  a school,  he  would 
go  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  ask  for  plans — these 
would  he  handed  to  him,  he  might  build  the  school 
according  to  them,  and  afterwards  find  that  the  school 
was  objected  to  ? — No ; no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
the  school  if  it  was  on  the  only  plan  available  for  the 
manager's  adoption. 

1901.  Are  the  non-vested  schools,  built  by  private 
enterprise,  as  good  as  the  vested  schools  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  ? — May  I ask,  do  you  refer  to 
the  class  of  building  or  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools? 

1902.  I refer  only  to  the  school-houses.  Are  the 
non-vested  school-houses  as  good  as  the  vested  school- 
houses  ? — As  a general  rule,  the  vested  houses,  whether 


vested  in  trustees  or  in  the  Board,  are  of  an  unmistak- 
ably better  class  than  the  non-vested. 

1903.  You  are  aware  the  Board  of  Works,  under  the 
“ Land  Improvement  Act,”  lend  money  to  proprietors 
for  making  improvements  on  their  property? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

1904.  Is  that  extended  to  the  building  of  school- 
houses? — I have  never  heard  of  a case  of  the  kind.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  brought  about. 

1905.  Then  you  would  have  school-houses  alike,  and 
best  suited  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  I think  that  a very 
admirable  suggestion  : I never  heard  it  before. 

1906.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  the  Board  of  Works 
a numerous  staff  of  Clerks  of  Works  through  the 
country? — I cannot  state  the  exact  number : I should 
say  five  or  six,  at  the  most. 

1907.  Then  it  is  not  likely  the  Board  of  Works  can 
become  cognizant  at  once  of  the  state  of  repair  of 
schools  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  where  they  have 
not  other  public  works  going  on  ? — No ; but  in  obtain- 
ing early  intimation  as  to  school-houses  in  want  of 
repair,  they  are  assisted  by  the  operation  of  our  system 
of  inspection. 

1908.  In  fact,  they  are  entirely  indebted  to  your 
office? — Not  entirely,  but  to  a very  considerable  extent; 
for,  of  course,  their  own  Clerks  of  Works  are  occasionally 
engaged  in  the  inspection  of  the  different  school- 
houses. 

1909.  I asked  you  yesterday  whether  you  had  made 
a calculation  with  regard  to  the  relative  number  of 
schools  having  under  thirty  pupils  in  each  school  in 
each  of  the  provinces  ? — I have.  In  Ulster  there  are 
558  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
thirty  each.  In  Connaught  there  are  219.  In  Leinster, 
297;  and  in  Munster,  114.  Total  for  all  Ireland  of 
schools  having  an  attendance  under  thirty  pupils, 
1,188. 

1910.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  between 
schools  having  less  than  thirty  pupils  each,  and  the 
total  number  of  schools  in  each  province? — The  total 
number  of  schools  in  Ulster  is  2,382.  Of  these,  558 
are  schools  having  each  an  attendance  under  thirty.  In 
Connaught  there  are  1,029  schools,  and  the  number 
having  an  attendance  of  less  than  thirty  pupils  in  each 
is  219.  In  Leinster  there  are  1,466  schools,  and  the 
number  having  an  attendance  under  thirty  is  297. 
In  Munster  the  number  of  schools  is  1,576,  and  the 
number  of  these  having  an  attendance  under  thirty  is 
114.  Total  for  all  Ireland,  in  the  summary  from  which 
I am  reading,  6,453 ; and  total,  as  I have  just  observed, 
of  those  having  an  attendance  under  thirty,  1,188. 

1911.  To  what  is  the  small  number  of  schools  having 
less  than  thirty  pupils,  in  Munster,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  Ulster,  due  ? — It  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  Munster  the  habit  of  managers  is  to  have 
larger  schools  than  are  adopted  by  managers  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  Secondly — in  the  North,  where  the 
religious  denominations  are  pretty  equally  divided, 
each  denomination  desires  to  have  a school  under  its 
own  guidance  and  control.  In  Munster  this  condition 
of  things  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent. 

1912.  What  was  the  original  title  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education  ? — I am  not  aware  it  ever  bore 
any  title  different  from  what  it  bears  at  present. 

1913.  When,  in  fact,  did  the  title  “ Commissioners 
of  National  Education”  come  into  use  ? — It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  consider  the  matter. 

1914.  You  heard  it  was  called  the  Commission  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor? — Mr.  Stokes  drew  my 
attention  to  that — but  I am  under  the  impression  that 
from  the  first  the  title  “ Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation” was  also  applied  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

1915.  In  reference  to  a question  of  Mr.  Gibson,  do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  engraft  upon  the  primary 
system  of  National  schools,  a system  of  intermediate 
education? — I do  not,  myself,  desire  to  see  a class  of 
schools  called  “ intermediate”  as  a distinct  organization, 
but  I certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  managers  to  intro- 
duce classical  instruction  as  an  extra  branch  in  the 
National  schools. 
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1916.  And  the  pupils  to  attend  at  the  usual  hours  at 
which  the  school  is  conducted  for  primary  education  ? — 
If  it  could  be  introduced  at  the  usual  hours  at  which 
the  schools  are  conducted  for  primary  education,  without 
detriment  of  any  kind  to  the  education  of  those  who 
are  not  in  the  classical  department,  then  I should  say 
there  would  be  no  objection.  But  I have  serious' 
doubts  about  that  part  of  the  scheme.  I think,  at  all 
events,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  classical  instruction  as  an  extra  branch,  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  usual  school  hours. 

1917.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  it  discretionary  to  have  it  at  extra  horn's,  as  is 
done  with  the  insti-uction  in  physical  science  under  the 
department  of  science  and  art  ? — I meant  my  answer 
to  convey  that  idea. 

1918.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  very  seriously 
interfere  with  the  management  and  objects  of  the 
primary  schools  to  have  the  teacher's  teaching  branches 
like  that  of  classics,  in  the  school,  with  the  regular 
branches  ? — I think  not.  At  first,  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  National  schools  was  not  at  all  so  exten- 
sive as  it  is  now,  and  no  practical  inconvenience  has 
resulted  from  the  introduction,  time  after  time,  of 
additional  subjects.  The  very  subject  of  physical 
science  which  you  have  just  mentioned  was  never 
dreamt  of  at  first.  Its  introduction  has  not  interfered 
with  the  efficiency  of  schools  in  which  it  has  since  been 
taught.  Again,  drawing  in  an  elementary  school  was 
never  thought  of  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
National  system.  That  subject  also  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  without  any  detriment  to  the  education  of 
the  pupils  generally.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  music. 

1919.  In  what  schools  is  physical  science  part  of  the 
course  ! — Chiefly  in  model  schools,  but  I have  met  with 
very  interesting  cases  where  it  was  introduced  into 
ordinary  schools. 

1920.  In  model  schools  you  have  a considerable  staff 
of  teacher's;  therefore  the  introduction  of  such  subjects 
is  not  a disadvantage  ! — Of  course,  the  introduction  of 
extra  subjects  in  model  schools  is  more  feasible  than  in 
ordinary  schools ; but  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I should  object  to  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing extra  to  the  essential  subjects  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  if  that  introduction  in  any  way  im- 
paired the  teaching  of  these  essential  branches. 

1921.  Is  there  any  difference  created  in  the  conduct 
of  a school  by  the  introduction  of  a branch,  like  classics, 
that  -will  be  taught  to  a veiy  limited  number  of  the 
pupils,  and  a branch,  like  music,  that  may  be  taught  to 
the  whole  school  ? — There  is  a considerable  difference,  as 
regards  the  organization  of  the  school,  between  the  intro- 
duction of  the  one  subject  and  that  of  the  other : yet  it 
might  be  feasible  to  introduce  the  classics  within  school- 
hours  without  detriment  to  the  schools ; but  an  experi- 
ment should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  tried  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  subject  at  hours  immediately  preceding 
or  succeeding  the  regular  school-horn's. 

1922.  Are  you  aware  of  any  country  in  Europe 
where,  in  fact,  the  business  of  schools  preparing  for 
a University  is  connected  with  the  business  of  primary 
education  in  the  same  schools! — I am  not,  except  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland ; but  in  many  Irish 
National  schools  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  success- 
fully done. 

1923.  Will  you  give  an  instance  where  it  has  been 
carried  out  successfully! — Well,  I have  heard  that  some 
of  the  most  successful  students  who  went  to  Maynooth 
obtained  their  classical  instruction  in  the  National 
school  of  Ratoath,  county  Meath.  If  I had  had  any 
intimation  beforehand  of  your  question,  I might  have 
passed  my  memory  over  the  country  generally,  and 
been  able  to  detail  other  instances.  Classics  were 
taught  by  the  Ratoath  National  teacher  at  extra  hours. 

1924.  Was  that  school  successful  in  other  senses! — 
That  school  was  amazingly  successful  in  every  sense. 


1925.  Can  you  remember  what  was  the  attendance 
at  that  school! — From  sixty  to  eighty. 

1926.  Had  the  teacher  any  assistants  or  monitors! 
— I think  that  for  a considerable  time  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  his  daughter,  who  is  a veiy  remarkable  classical 
and  science  scholar'. 

1927.  Did  he  himself  teach  these  subjects! — He 
did,  assisted  by  his  daughter.  He  had  also  a consider- 
able number  of  boarders.  He  retired  from  the  service 
some  time  ago. 

1928.  He  belonged  to  the  old  class  of  teachers! — He 
belonged  to  the  old  class  of  teachers,  and  was  a most 
respectable  and  excellent  specimen  of  the  class. 

1929.  Taking  the  best  class  of  teachers  who  now 
come  up  to  be  trained,  can  you  say  whether  they  would 
be  fit  to  carry  out  such  a system ! — A question  you 
proposed  to  me  yesterday  led  me  to  make  an  inquiry 
upon  a kindred  topic — that  having  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  Irish  to  the  Irish-speaking  people.  I asked 
Mr.  J oyce,  the  headmaster  of  the  model  school  here, 
who  is  himself  a very  accomplished  Irish  scholar,  as  to 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  present  training-class  in 
Marlborough-street,  who  could  speak  or  read  Irish ; I 
have  a memorandum  from  him  that  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  this  inquiry,  and  in  regard  to  the 
present  class  of  about  seventy-five  male  teachers,  he 
found  that  twenty-one  can  speak  Irish.  Of  these, 
eighteen  can  read  the  Irish  Catechism — about  one-half 
freely  or  with  very  great  facility— the  other  half  poorly. 
If  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether  any  were 
qualified  to  teach  classics,  I might  have  obtained  a simi- 
lar return,  but  I don’t  think  the  proportion  qualified 
would  be  anything  like  so  high  as  I have  just  stated. 

1930.  Will  you  inquire  whether  any  note  has  been 
made  of  the  number  of  teachers  coming  up  to  be  trained 
who  have  learned  classics  ! — I don’t  think  such  a note 
has  been  taken.*  There  is  no  one  particularly  interested 
in  it.  Mr.  J oyce,  who  is  a great  student  of  Irish,  is 
veiy  properly  looking  after  his  own  particular  subject; 
hence  the  facility  with  which  I obtained  the  information. 

1931.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — You  don’t  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  itself  1 — I do  not. 

1932.  How  do  you  communicate  with  the  Board,  or 
they  with  you ! — I am  in  daily  communication  with 
the  Resident  Commissioner.  My  business  leads  me  to 
be  with  him  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day. 

1933.  From  him,  I presume,  you  understand  the 
decisions  and  views  of  the  Board  upon  general  subjects ! 
— Besides,  I have  the  minutes  of  the  Board  at  my 
command. 

1 934.  But  their  general  views! — Their  general  views 
I have  opportunities  of  learning  from  him,  and  from 
other  Commissioners  with  whom  I have  opportunities 
of  discussing  matters. 

1935.  Who  ultimately  revises  the  books  in  use! — 
A committee— I think  I mentioned  yesterday — of  the 
Board  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  books.  That 
committee  continued  for  some  years  to  meet  occa- 
sionally  to  revise  the  work  prepared  by  the  two  In- 
spectors who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  revision. 

1 936.  Is  that  committee  constituted  with  any  regard 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Board ! 
— It  is  constituted  of  members  of  the  Board  of  different 
religious  professions. 

1937.  Did  that  Chambers’s  History  that  you  have 
just  referred  to,  come  before  the  Board  1—  Certainly  not. 
It  was  altogether  unnecessary ; for  it  was  plain  from  the 
perusal  of  these  extracts  that  such  a book  as  that  could 
not  be  tolerated  for  a moment  in  a National  school. 

. 1938.  Who  was  the  person  decided  upon  that  case? 
— By  a noting  upon  the  Inspector’s  letter,  I advised  the 
decision,  and  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, countersigned  it.  There  is  the  original  docu- 
ment ( document  ■produced ). 

1939.  One  of  the  objections  the  Inspector  put  for- 
wai-d  was  to  some  historical  statement? — Tbe  extracts 
— shall  I repeat  them  ? 


* Mr.  Keenan  subsequently  furnished  an  answer  to  this  question  as  follows : 

Classical  Knowledge  possessed  by  Teachers  in  Training. 

Eighteen  in  Special  Class  and  three  in  General  Class  have  a knowledge  of  Latin. 
Eighteen  in  Special  Class  have  a knowlege  of  Greek. 
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1940.  The  first? — “Thus  in  page  51  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — ‘ In  the  opinion  of  many  this  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  much  abused,  while  the  religion  itself  was 
corrupted  by  many  superstitious  observances.”’ 

1941.  What  is  the  statement  regarding  Queen  Mary  ? 

“ She  therefore  commenced  that  career  of  persecution 

which  has  rendered  her  name  so  infamous." 

1942.  Was  that  one  of  the  passages  that  with  the 
other  led  to  the  decision  that  the  book  should  be  re- 
jected ? — That  and  the  one  I read  previously,  and  the 
expressions  at  pages  07,  84,  and  128 — “Popish  reli- 
gion,” “ Romish  priests,"  “ Romish  Church.” 

1943.  What  historical  statements,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  assume  a general  belief  in  their  accuracy,  lead  to 
the  exclusion  of  a book  in  consequence  of  their 
apparently  appearing  to  be  annoying  to  any  religious 
denomination? — A historical  allusion  given  in  an  offen- 
sive form  is  decidedly  objected  to  by  the  Board. 

1944.  Would  a reference  to  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  if  stated  with  strong  remarks,  be  castrated 
from  the  book  ? — I mentioned  in  answer  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
compilation  -of  a history  are  obvious ; and  as  the  Board 
have  not  prepared  a book  on  history  themselves,  they 
can  only  deal,  by  reference  to  its  contents,  with  a his- 
torical book  proposed  for  use  in  a school ; and  when  a 
passage  appears  to  them  to  be  one  that  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke angry  controversy  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  or  be- 
tween the  pupils  and  the  teacher,  they — very  properly, 
I think — decline  to  allow  the  use  of  such  a book  in  the 
school.  I hope  that  may  be  regarded  by  you  as  an 
answer  to  your  question. 

1945.  To  a certain  extent  it  is.  There  is  the  curri- 
culum of  the  model  schools  to  be  obtained? — The  cur- 
riculum of  the  model  schools  is  not  veiy  different  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  National  schools.  There 
is  no  particular  curriculum  for  the  use  of  model  schools. 

1946.  Then  that  cannot  be  given  definitely? — I will 
give  you  definitely,  if  you  like,  a statement  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  model  schools. 

1947.  I would  be  glad  hereafter  to  get  it.  You 
stated  there  were  7 3,000  girls  attending  convent  schools? 
—I  did. 

1948.  And  that  of  these  seventy-three  were  Pro- 
testants?— Yes,  such  is  the  fact. 

1949.  Are  the  seventy-three  scattered  throughout 
the  convent  schools,  or  are  they  clustered  in  a few  1— I 
have  a table  here  showing  how  they  are  distributed  in 
the  provinces,  but  not  further. 

1950.  State  how  they  are  distributed  in  px-ovinces  ? 
— In  Ulster  there  are  12  Established  Church  pupils  and 
6 Presbyterians  in  convent  schools ; in  Leinstex-,  23 
Establislxed  Church  and  7 Presbyterians  in  convent 
schools;  in  Munstex-,  21  Established  Church  and  5 
Presbyterians  in  convent  schools;  and  in  Connaught,  4 
Established  Church  pxxpils  and  1 Presbyterian  in  con- 
vent schools.  I cannot  give  you  the  names  of  the  con- 
vents : I shall  be  very  happy  to  obtain  them  for  you,  if 
you  desire. 

1951.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  in  x-eference  to  the  usual  mode  of  examina- 
tion  by  an  Inspector  when  he  goes  to  a school,  you  said 
the  Inspector  usually  asks  what  is  the  lesson  then  going 
on,  and  examines  in  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day  ? 

Yes ; I said  a considerable  number  of  the  Inspectors 

do  so. 

1952.  If  so,  do  not  the  teachers  soon  discover  the 
principle  upoxx  which  the  Inspectors  px-oceed,  and  tx-ain 
their  pxxpils  accordixxgly  ? — If  a teacher  observed  that 
an  Inspector  systematically  pxxrsxxed  that  course,  no 
doxxbt  he  might  make  some  ax-rangemeixts  and  prepare 
accordingly,  as  yoxx  say  ; but  such  axx  undeviating  coxxrse 
as  that,  I should  say,  is  not  pursued  generally  by  the 
Inspectors. 

1953.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Inspectors,  as  a mile, 
in  conducting  the  examinations,  pass  over  the  portions 
of  the  books  refex-ring  to  Scriptux-e  histox-y  ? — I don’t 
think,  as  a rule,  they  deliberately  pass  over  these 
lessons ; but  they  ax-e  not  exactly  the  lessons  that  I 
think,  as  a rxxle,  they  would  select.  I should  add — 
and  perhaps  I slxould  have  added  it  to  my  answer  to 


the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath — that  the  lessons  on  Scrip- 
ture history  are  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  lessons, 
both  as  to  reading  and  as  to  matter. 

1954.  Ax-e  the  children  taught  those  pox-tions  of  the 
books  as  regularly  as  the  other  portions,  and  are  they  as 
familiar  with  them  ? — Well,  I think  in  most  cases  they 

1955.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Judge  Mox-ris,  you 
were  in  daily  commxuxication  with  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner the  best  pax-t  of  the  day — does  not  your  own 
office  work  occupy  the  best  pax-t  of  the  day  ? — My  owxx 
office  work  is  frequently  discharged  side  by  side  with 
the  Resident  Commissioner.  I have  frequently  sat  with 
him  fx-om  early  morning  till  night. 

1956.  Will  you  state  the  duties  of  a manager  of  a 
school  after  the  school  has  been  formed  ? — His  dirty  is 
to  supervise  it — to  see  that  the  teacher  is  attentive  to 
his  duty — to  see  that  his  own  views  as  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  as  also  the  views  of  the  Board,  are  car- 
ried out — to  see  that  the  conduct  of  the  children  is 
px-oper — to  see  that  the  school,  in  a word,  is  efficiently 
conducted.  These  are  his  local  duties.  Then  he  has 
his  duty  towards  the  Board.  He  has  to  furnish  to  the 
Board  the  quaxterly  returns  and  any  other  returns  that 
may  be  required  to  afford  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  conduct  of  the  teachex-.  Fi- 
nally, he  is  the  medium  of  commuxxication,  as  regards 
payment  and  all  essential  proceedings,  between  the 
Board  and  the  teacher. 

1957.  As  a x-ule,  do  managers  teach  in  the  schools  ? 

• — As  a x-ule,  I anx  sorry  to  say,  they  do  not.  I should 
vex-y  mxxch  desire  to  see  managex-s  take  a pax-t  in  the 
ordinary  instxnction  of  the  pupils. 

1958.  Do  you  still  imagine  that  clerical  or  other 
managex-s  require  a special  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  ? — I think  it  very  desirable 
that  clexical  and  other  managers  should  x-eceive  some 
instruction  in  the  technical  parts  of  educational  affairs. 

1959.  What  special  education  do  you  x-efer  to?— ^ 
Well,  I think,  for  example,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
important  if  managers  were  familiar  with  the  best  way 
to  transact  official  business.  I have,  of  course,  great 
experience  as  to  the  managex-s  throughout  the  country, 
and  I know  that  whilst  some  can  repx-esent  a case  to  the 
Board  in  such  a business-like  form  as  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate transaction  of  the  matter  in  hand,  others  not 
familiar  with  official  proceedings,  place  a communication 
before  the  Commissioners  in  a foi-m  that  may  not  render 
it  so  easy  to  carry  out  theix-  purpose.  That  is  one  out 
of  a variety  of  considerations. 

1960.  I understand  that  yoxx  think  it  desirable 
managex-s  should  receive  a special  training,  as  to  lettex-- 
writing  and  such  things  ? — Oh,  no ; I don’t  take  that 
low  gx-ound  at  all.  I mean  as  to  official  routine  : 
that  is  only  one — and  a minor — point  connected  with 
the  suggestions  I ventured  to  offer  yesterday. 

1961.  Have  the  clerical  managers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, shown  so  much  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  schools,  that  you  think  it  desirable  they  should 
in  future  undergo  this  course  of  training  ? — It  is  an 
old  topic  of  discussion  on  my  part,  for  I find  I wrote 
a report  oix  it  in  1855.  I never  spoke  to  a manager 
on  the  subject  who  did  not  feel  with  me  that  it  was 
desirable  they  should  get  some  idea  as  to  the  general 
organization,  government,  and  management  of  schools. 

1962.  Yoxx  referred  yesterday  to  other  countries, . 
Prussia,  Germany,  Austria,  France  ? — I did  not  mention 
France. 

1963.  I see  in  your  report  for  1859,  an  extract  taken 
from  the  report  of  Joseph  Kay,  esq.,  with  regard  to  those 
schools  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  One  of  your  Head  In- 
spectors  says  : — “ The  above  systems  will  appear  to  have, 
almost  aix  identity  with  the  system  of  National  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  system  in  many 
important  details  will  be  found  superior  to  any  of  them.” 
Is  that  your  opixxion? — I have  always  entex-tained  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  our  schools  over 
the  elementary  schools  of  any  other  countries  that  I have 
laid  an  opportunity  of  visiting. 

1964.  In  what  respect? — As  efficient,  excellent 
schools. 

1965.  Can  anything  be  done  to  maintain  this  superior 
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efficiency  of  our  schools  over  those  of  the  Continent  ? — 
Certainly,  I think  that  even  by  holding  our  own,  we 
can  continue  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
But  I think  that  their  efficiency  can  he  considerably 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  other  means. 

1966.  You  stated  yesterday  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
children  go  to  schools  managed  and  taught  by  teachers 
of  their  own  denominations.  Has  not  the  National 
Board  taken  credit  to  itself  for  a different  state  of 
things'? — I am  not  aware  they  have  taken  credit  for  a 
different  state  of  things. 

1967.  Are  you  aware  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
and  to  what  extent,  Protestant  children  in  a district 
where  there  is  a Church  Education  Society’s  school 
prefer  to  attend  the  National  Board  school,  the  patron 
and  teacher  being  Roman  Catholic? — I have  known 
very  many  instances  of  the  kind. 

1968.  Where  Protestant  children  have  attended 
National  schools,  the  managers  of  which  were  priests, 
and  the  teachers  Roman  Catholic,  and  with  Church 
Education  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  with  Church  Education  schools  near  at  hand. 

1969.  You  referred  yesterday  to  a feature  of  convent 
schools — that  pupils  attended  them  more  regularly 
than  pupils  attended  the  ordinary  National  schools — 
and  you  accounted  for  this  by  the  peculiar  attractive- 
ness of  convent  schools ; may  I ask  you  what  is  that 
attractiveness  ? — The  attractiveness  of  convent  schools 
consists  of  many  elements.  First  of  all,  the  parents  of 
the  children  have  a great  veneration  and  respect  for 
the  conductors  of  these  schools,  because  of  their  vocation 
i n life.  Secondly,  it  is  very  well  known  by  the  humblest 
peasants  in  the  country,  that  the  inmates  of  convents  in 
Ireland  are  persons  of  a superior  education,  and  of  a 
superior  rank  in  life,  to  the  ordinary  teachers  of  Na- 
tional schools.  Thirdly,  the  fame  of  convent  schools, 
as  to  their  efficiency  in  bringing  children  from  class  to 
class  with  rapidity,  and  of  ultimately  making  them 
tolerably  accomplished  scholars,  has  become  universally 
known  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Then  they  know 
that  at  the  convent  schools  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  is  especially  and  most  excellently  provided 
for ; and  they  further  know  that  the  heads  of  the  con- 
vent schools  are  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
pupils  even  when  they  have  left  the  schools,  and  con- 
tinue ever  afterwards  to  be  to  them  friends  and  coun- 
sellors. I believe  I have  touched  upon  the  main  con- 
siderations that  in  my  opinion  tend  to  produce  that  at- 
tractiveness in  the  schools  to  which  I referred  yesterday. 

1970.  You  consider  these  are  the  special  character- 
istics of  their  attractiveness? — Those  that  are  upper- 
most in  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

1971.  Do  these  schools  enjoy  any  peculiar  advantages 
by  endowments  or  payments,  speaking  generally— from 
the  Board,  for  instance? — No,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  labouring  under  a singular  disadvantage  as  regards 
payment  from  the  Board. 

1972.  In  many  cases  are  the  children  attending  the 
schools  clothed  ?— I have  no  doubt  that  a considerable 
number  of  children  are  clothed  by  the  conductors  of 
these  schools  at  their  own  expense. 

1973.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  attraction?- — No 
doubt  it  is. an  attraction  to  the  very  wretched.  But  I 
should  not  at  all  be  led  to  admit — - — 

1974.  In  many  cases  are  they  fed? — They  are.  I 
must,  however,  qualify  this  answer.  When  I say  that 
in  many  eases  they  are  fed,  I know  that  in  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  convent  schools  in  Dublin  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurs.  A bit  of  bread  as  breakfast  is  given  in 
some  of  the  convent  schools  to  the  poorest  children  who 
frequent  them  in  the  impoverished  districts  of  Ireland. 
In  Kenmare,  for  instance,  about  100  rations  are  dis- 
tributed to  100  very  destitute  creatures  daily. 

1975.  I presume  you  regard  that  as  an  attraction  ? — 
No  doubt  it  is  an  attraction  to  the  poor  children. 

1976.  Is  there  an  industrial  department  connected 
with  these  schools  There  arc  not  industrial  depart- 
ments, in  the  sense  in  which  the  Board  technically 
understands  an  industrial  department,  attached  to  many 
convent  schools ; but  in  all  of  them  there  is  industrial 
instruction  given  to  the  pupils. 

1977.  Do  the  children  receive  payment  for  any  in- 


dustrial work? — Certainly;  wherever  there  is  an  in- 
dustrial department,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
National  schools. 

1978.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  attraction? — I do. 

1979.  Keeping  in  view  your,  statements  yesterday, 
as  to  interference  with  free  trade,  do  you  consider  such 
schools  so  protected  to  be  an  interference  with  the 
principles  of  free  trade  ? — Certainly  not.  If  I did,  I 
should  have  to  regard  the  case  of  every  National 
school  in  Ireland  as  a case  of  interference  with  free 
trade,  for  every  National  School  is  organized  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  every  manager  may  have  an  in- 
dustrial class,  and  have  the  products  sold. 

1980.  You  yesterday  gave  a number  of  figures  as  to 
the  relative  proficiency  of  convent  and  ordinary  schools, 
under  different  heads  ? — I did. 

1981.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  figures? — I am. 
I take  the  entire  responsibility.  I got  all  the  returns 
of  the  Inspectors,  and  had  them  totted  up  under  pro- 
per supervision. 

1982.  Do  the  Commissioners  as  a body,  or  does  any 
one  of  them,  wish  such  a comparison  instituted? — I 
have  no  idea  in  the  world  about  it.  I got  a summons  to 
attend  this  Royal  Commission  to  give  information  on  the 
statistics  of  the  National  system,  and  I have  come  pre- 
pared as  well  as  I could  to  satisfy  that  instruction. 

1 983.  Are  all  the  convent  and  ordinary  schools  under 
your  super-vision,  as  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — 
The  statistics  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  are  at  my 
command. 

1984.  Has  the  amount  paid  for  monitorial  teaching 
in  convent  schools  been  increased  or  diminished,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  attendance,  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years  ? — It  has  increased.  It  has  itself,  by  a self- 
acting process,  increased. 

1985.  But  in  view  of  the  average  attendance  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years? — In  view  of  the  average 
attendance,  it  has. 

1986.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  schools,  or  to  maintain  a staff  of 
young  persons  who  will  hereafter  become  teachers,  that 
so  large  a monitorial  staff  is  found  in  convent  schools  ? 
— I think  for  both  objects. 

1987.  I think  you  said  yesterday,  it  was 'found  the 
monitors  in  convent  schools  were  superior  to  the  moni- 
tors in  ordinary  schools  ? — So  I continue  to  think. 

1988.  To  what  class  of  monitors  do  you  refer? — I 
read  out  the  details.  I have  them  here.  My  statistics 
refer  only  to  the  senior  monitors. 

1989.  Are  the  monitors,  after  their  specified  four 
years’  service  has  expired,  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
schools  ? — They  are,  under  special  circumstances — when 
specially  recommended  by  the  Inspector  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  period  of  service. 

1990.  Are  such  cases  more  frequent  in  convent 
schools  than  in  ordinary  schools? — I should  say  they  are, 
as  the  monitors  of  convent  schools,  generally  speaking, 
are  of  a superior  class,  and  Inspectors  are  anxious  to 
retain  their  services,  as  are  also  the  conductors  of  the 
convent  schools  themselves. 

1991.  May  it  not  be  that  the  superiority  of  which 
you  spoke  yesterday,  is  due  to  this  extended  time? — 
Some  slight  share  of  the  superiority,  no  doubt,  is  due 
to  that,  but  my  statement  yesterday  referred  to  the 
whole  staff  of  senior  monitors  in  the  convent  schools, 
and  to  the  whole  staff  of  senior  female  monitors  in  the 
ordinary  schools. 

1992.  Do  you  regard  the. extra  time  as  bearing  any  re- 
lative proportion  to  the  increased  superiority  ? — I think 
the  extra  time  doesnaturallytendto  give  an  advantage  as 
to  the  increased  superiority.  I should,  however,  observe 
that  the  nuns  can  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  period 
of  service  of  the  monitors,  except  as  regards  the  effici- 
ency of  the  schools  and  the  prospects  of  the  monitors, 
for  the  nuns  now  obtain  no  premiums  for  monitors  re- 
tained after  the  fourth  year.  They  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  premium  while  they  retain  the  monitors. 

1993.  Have  the  monitors  whose  case  lias  been  com- 
pared, been  exactly  of  the  same  standing  ? — -I  compared 
the  same  classes  of  monitors  in  both  convent  and  ordi- 
nary schools — senior  monitors  of  the  one  with  senior 
monitors  of  the  other. 
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1994.  And  the  same  length  of  service  ? — That  I 
could  not  say,  hut  they  were  all  senior  monitors.  Some 
might  have  been  in  the  first  year,  others  in  the  last. 

1995.  Have  youcomparedmonitorsofconventschools 
with  those  of  model  schools  of  the  same  standing.  I 
wished  for  that  return,  but  the  return  came  only  with 
information  for  nine  of  the  model  schools,  and  as  that 
did  not  afford  sufficient  data,  I have  excluded  it  from 
the  comparison. 

1996.  Do  you  pay  gratuities  in  cases  where  monitors 
have  been  continued  beyond  the  four  years  ? — Not  now. 

1997.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  between  the 
monitors  of  convent  schools  and  the  monitors  of  ordi- 
nary schools,  will  you  send  in  a return  for  all  the 
schools? — I will. 

1998.  You  say  no  gratuities  have  been  paid  in  any 
cases  where  the  monitors  have  been  employed  beyond 
four  years  ? — Yes,  but  my  answer  relates  to  the  present 
system.  Such  gratuities  have  been  paid  in  numerous 
cases,  but  the  present  arrangement  of  the  office  is  to 
exclude  from  all  gratuities  the  teachers  of  monitors, 
whose  period  of  four  years  has  expired,  unless  they 
become  first-class  monitors. 

1999.  Will  you  be  so  land  as  to  give  a return  of  all 
the  cases  where  such  gratuities  have  been  paid  within 
the  last  six  years,  to  monitors  retained  beyond  the  re- 
gular- period  of  four  years  ? — I shall  do  so.* 

2000.  Reference  was  made  the  other  day  to  a con- 
vent school  in  the  city — was  it  King’s  Inns-street  con- 
vent school?- — Yes. 

2001.  There  is  a convent  school  there? — Yes. 

2002.  Will  you  furnish,  through  the  Head  Inspector 
of  the  district,  a return1  of  the  number  of  children  in 
that  convent  school  under  four  yearn  of  age,  and  of 
those  above  fifteen  years  of  age  ? — And  of  the  inter- 
mediate ages,  of  course  ? 

2003.  Very  well  ? — I shall  do  so.f 

2004.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  I adopt  the  suggestion,  to  have  a similar 
return  from  the  model  school? — Yes.t 

2005.  With  regard  to  the  Irish-speaking  population 
— can  you  give  us  the  number  of  children  of  school-boy 
ages — say  from  seven  to  eleven  years — who  speak  Irish 
only  ?- — I cannot,  but  I can  make  the  ordinary  calcula- 
tion that  about  25  per  cent,  are  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

2006.  But  the  number  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of 
age  ?- — It  can  be  very  easily  obtained  by  analogy.  If 
you  refer  to  the  census  returns  and  find  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  between  seven  and  eleven, 
the  same  proportion  will  apply  to  the  Irish-speaking 
element. 

2007.  Would  not  a return  in  the  way  I view  it  be 
a more  appropriate  one  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
quiry?— I can,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  with  the 
census  return,  be  able  to  give  you  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Irish-speaking  families. 

2008.  Do  you  think  are  such  children  gradually  or 
rapidly  diminishing,  positively  or  otherwise  ? — They 
have  diminished  in  positive  numbers.  But  in  1851, 
there  was  a greater  number  of  Irish-speaking  people  in 
Ireland  than  there  had  been  in  Ireland  100  years 
before. 

2009.  May  I ask  where  you  discovered  that  fact  ? — 
At  this  moment,  I cannot  exactly  say.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  census  report  for  1851.  I stated  it,  I re- 
member-, in  my  report  for  1856. 

2010.  I think  you  stated  19-1  per  cent,  was  the 
proportion  who  speak  Irish  only? — That  is  the  pro- 
portion of  all  who  speak  Irish  only,  or  Irish  and 
English. 


2011.  Of  the  number  who  speak  Irish  only,  how  March  20, 

many  do  you  suppose  are  able  to  read  ? — -Read  what  left's, 
language  ? Patrick” 

2012.  Read  the  Irish  language  ? — A very  small  pro-  jose!,h 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  read  in  the  Irish  Keenan,  esq. 
character ; but  in  the  South  and  West  the  Catechism  is 

almost  universally  learned  by  the  children  in  the  Irish 
language.  An  edition  of  the  Catechism  has  been 
bi-ought  out  by  some  person  in  Dungarvan,  with  the 
Irish  language  printed  in  the  English  character. 

2013.  Is  there  any  Irish  literature? — None  that  I 
know  Of,  except  the  catechism,  available  for  the  Irish 
people. 

2014.  Then  your  answer  implies  that  there  would 
be  no  books  in  Irish  for  the  children  attending  such 
schools  to  read  ? — My  suggestion  had  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  school-books,  so  as  to  train  the  Irish 
speaking  element  into  the  habit  of  reading. 

2015.  But  at  present  there  are  no  such  books.  You 
have  stated  to-day  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Board’s 
service  capable  of  teaching  the  Irish  language  ? — I only 
stated  to-day  the  number  at  present  in  the  training 
class  in  Marlborougli-street — in  the  present  class  of 
about  seventy-five  male  teachers. 

2016.  How  many  National  school  teachers'  can 
speak  Irish  ? — I was  veiy  much  surprised  to  find,  that 
out  of  the  present  class  of  seventy-five  male  teachers, 
twenty-one  could  speak  Irish. 

2017.  Can  you  answer  the  question  ? — Not  as  to  all 
Ireland. 

2018.  What  practical  advantage  would  arise  from 
any  attempt  to  foster  and  encourage  the  use  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  schools?— I think  we  should 
have  English  more  generally  and  speedily  taught,  if  we 
began  by  teaching  the  people  to  read  in  the  language 
they  speak.  I am  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the 
experience  of  the  Special  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  Scotch  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  education  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  the  Islands^ 
as  well  as  by  the  veiy  remarkable  letter  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  M‘Kay,  a distinguished  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
and  also  by  the  report  issued  recently  by  the  Scotch 
Commission. 

2019.  Is  that  the  only  practical  advantage  you  see? 

— I also  see  a practical  advantage  in  the  possession  by 
the  people  of  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  two 
languages.  I think  a bi-lingual  qualification  of  that 
kind  is  a great  advantage. 

2020.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Irish-speaking  persons 
positively  interdicting  their  children  from  employing 
the  Irish  language  in  their  conversation  ? — I have  my- 
self reported  the  fact  that  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
to  learn  English  in  pai-ts  of  Ireland  which  I have 
visited  is  so  intense,  that  they  have  instituted  a sort  of 
police  system  over  the  children,  to  prevent  them  from 
uttering  a single  word  of  Irish — they  themselves  not 
knowing  a word  of  English,  so  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a child  when  he  went  home  at  night  was  a 
sort  of  dummy  if  he  had  not  other  children  to  com- 
municate with.  I saw  in  such  cases  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  was  positively  stunted — that  it 
dwindled  away.  The  number  of  Irish-speaking  people 
is  1,105,000.  You  may  safely  regard  one-fourth  ofthat 
number  as  of  the  school-going  class. 

2021.  You  have  no  return  on  the  subject? — But  you 
might  estimate  as  in  the  case  of  population  returns. 

2022.  In  reference  to  schools  in  Galway,  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  there  was  no  free  trade  in 
education  in  Galway?- — Quite  the  contraiy.  My  point, 
as  I was  endeavouring  to  make  it,  was,  that  there  was 
free  trade  in  education  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 


* Subsequently  Mr.  Keenan  furnished  this  return,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  VII. 


f This  return  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Keenan,  as  follows  : — 
Return  of  Ages  of  Pupils. 


A. — In  King’s  Inns-street  National  School — 
Under  4,  . . .138 

15  and  above,  . . .37 

Intermediate  ages,  . . 889 


Total,  . . 1,064 


B. — In  the  Central  Model  School — 
Under  4, 

15  and  above, 

Intermediate  ages, 

Total, 


18 

119 

1,562 
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2023.  You  referred,  I think,  to  the  small  number 
of  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  at- 
tending the  model  school  at  Galway  ? — I was  asked  if 
there  was  a small  attendance  of  Catholics,  and  I replied 
that  there  was. 

2024.  Can  you  account  for  that  small  attendance  ? 
— The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Galway  to  the  model  school  brought  about  that 
diminished  attendance. 

2025.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  you  have  now 
made,  was  not  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
for  1866  on  the  roll  124  ?— The  attendance  of  Catholics 
for  the  year  ended  31st  of  December,  1,866,.  was  124  ; 
the  attendance  of  Protestants  was  159. 

2026.  The  Earl  of  Dunravm. — You  have  stated  you  ■ . 
visited  different  countries  and  inquired  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  their  systems  of  education 
— can  you  mention  the  names  of  the  countries  ? — My 
object  in  visiting  those  countries  was  not  of  an  official 
character ; but  engaged  as  I have  been  during  my  life, 

I naturally  could  not  visit  any  country  -without  look- 
ing to  the  matter  of  education.  When  speaking 
of  the  general  efficiency  of  schools,  the  countries  I had 
in  my  mind  were  Holland,  Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium. 

2027.  Speaking  generally,  in  what  particular  respects 
do  you  consider  our  system  of  education  superior  ? — 
The  conclusion  I arrived  at  related  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  general  organization. 

2028.  Reference  was  made  just  now  to  the  convent 
at  Kenmare — before  the  establishment  of  that  school 
was  there  a National  school  in  that  town? — There  was 
a National  school  in  that  town  under  the  patronage  of 
one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  National  education 
has  ever  had  in  Ireland,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

2029.  Was  it  regarded  as  a good  school? — It  was 
regarded  always  as  a very  excellent  school.. 

2030.  Could  you  remember  the  number  of  girls 
attending  that  school? — It  was  about  forty.  That  is 
my  impression.  It  certainly  did  not  exceed  sixty. 

2031.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  girls  who 
attend  the  convent  schools? — 1 think  an  attendance 
of  about  400  has  been  maintained  at  the  convent  school 
since  its  establishment  in  the  same  place. 

2032.  With  respect  to  a question  put  to  you  by 
Judge  Morris,  I wish  to  ask  you  what,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  National  schools 
generally  with  respect  to  music  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
the  proficiency  in  music  has  not  as  yet  been  as  high  as 
the  Commissioners  desire.  I attribute  that  very  much 
to  the  fact,  that  the  music  manual  in  use  in  our 
schools  contains  tunes  that  are  not  of  a class  which 
recommend  themselves  to  the  ears  of  Irish  children. 
They  are  tunes  that  were  prepared  entirely  for  English 
schools,  and  in  the  whole  book  there  is  not  a single 
Irish  ah’.  One  effect  upon  teachers  of  the  issue  of  that 
book  by  the  Board  was,  that  they  fancied  Irish  music 
was  excluded  from  the  programme  of  music  for  use 
in  National  schools,  and  accordingly  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  Irish  music, 
the  class  of  music  which  the  people  could  best  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 

2033.  In  your  opinion  is  the  character  of  Iris!)  music 
favourable  or  otherwise  for  choral  performances? — I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  exceedingly  favourable  for 
choral  performances.  I had  an  opportunity  of  hearing, 
last  year,  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  5,000  chil- 
dren sing  the  “ Minstrel  Boy,”  in  chorus.  The  suit- 
ability of  the  tune  for  performance  by  a multitude  of 
voices  was  unmistakable : the  effect  was  tremendously 
fine.  In  Boildieu’s  “ Dame  Blanche,”  “Aileen  Aroon" 
prevails  throughout  the  opera,  and  in  the  choruses 
its  effect  is  truly  magnificent.  I need  not  mention 
the  success,  as  a choral  arrangement,  of  the  air  of  the 
“ Last  Rose  of  Summer”  in  Flotow’s  opera  of  “Marta,” 
Again,  Meyerbeer,  in  “L’Africane,”  has  made  an  im- 
mensity, in  a choral  point  of  view,  of  the  opening  notes 
of  the  “ Minstrel  Boy.”  For  choral  performances  Irish 
tunes,  in  my  opinion,  are  singularly  and  felicitously 
suitable. 

2034.  What  are  the  gratuities  given  for  music? — 
From  £2  to  £5,  iu  ordinary  National  schools,  accord- 


ing to  the  proficiency  of  the  children  under  instruction. 

To  the  teachers  of  model  schools  who  have  vocal  « 
classes,  the  Commissioners  grant  a higher  scale  of 
gratuity. 

2035.  Are  there  any  rules  as  to  instruments  ?— «Some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  Commissioners,  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  added  harmoniums  to 
their  stock  of  requisites  for  sale  to  National  schools, 
and  I have  here  a return  of  the  number  of  those  instru- 
ments sold  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
Commissioner's  have  sold,  for  exclusive  use  in  National 
schools,  433  harmoniums.  The  cost  to  the  schools,  on 
the  part  of  managers,  of  these  harmoniums  was  £1,807. 

Hie  loss  sustained  by  the  Board  in  selling  them  at 

, reduced  prices  was  £895.  The  433  harmoniums  may 
of  course  be  taken  to  represent  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment in  nearly  as  many  different  schools. 

2036.  Have  you  brought  the  subject  of  music  before 
the  Board? — Well,  I have  tried  on  different  occasions 
to  interest  the  Board  in  that  subject;  I think  it  was 
on  a suggestion  of  mine  that  harmoniums  were  added  to 
the  list  of  requisites.  I have  also  tried  to  get  the  Irish 
element  a little  into  the  programme  of  school  songs.  I 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  that  respect,  that  the  teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Marlborough-street  schools  has  added 
a few  Irish  tunes  to  the  little  collection  of  school 
songs  which  he  has  published,  but  which  is  not  yet 
in  general  circulation  in  the  National  schools. 

2037.  Could  you  refer  the  Commissioners  to  any 
particular  report  you  made  on  the  subject? — Yes,  I 
reported  on  it  in  1855. 

2038.  In  reference  to  your  examination  yesterday; 
as  to  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  , of  the  schools  compared 
with  the  average  attendance,  have  you  any  data  by 
which  to  determine  whether  the  relative  proportions 
are  the  same  in  ordinary  schools  and  in  convent  schools? 

— The  proportion  of  attendants  to  the  number  on  the 
rolls  is  higher  in  convent  schools  than  in  ordinary 
schools. 

2039.  Have  you  any  means  of  showing  the  differ- 
ence?— According  to  the  return  for  1866,  which  I 
have  now  before  me,  the  proportion  of  the  average 
attendance  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary National  schools,  33 -4,  and  in  the  convent  schools 
40-3. 

2040.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  attendance  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  is  higher 
in  Christian  Brothers’  schools  than  in  ordinary  schools  ? 

— I do  not. 

2041.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  answer  to  a question 
put,  you  enumerated  the  circumstances  which  you 
thought  accounted  for  the  larger  attendance  at,  or  the 
greater  popularity  of,  the  convent  schools.  Do  you 
consider  the  character  you  gave  of  the  convent  schools 
would  apply  equally  to  monks’  schools  ? — My  experi- 
ence of  monks’  schools  is  limited.  We  have  but  six 
schools  of  that  class  upon  our  roll,  and  my  own  expe- 
rience is  limited  to  the  examination  of  one.  I visited 
a second  of  the  six,  but  I have  examined  only  one. 
Therefore,  I am  not  prepared  to  speak  generally  in 
reference  to  monks’  schools ; but  the  one  I did  visit — 
that  at  Killarney — was  a very  excellent  school. 

2042.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
others  ? — No  knowledge  except  what  I derive  from 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  Their  principal  school 
at  Cork  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
boys’  schools  in  the  district.  Yery  , likely  you  are 
acquainted  with  it — the  Lancasterian  school,  near  the 
Queen’s  College. 

2043.  Does  it  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  one 
at  Killarney  ? — I think  so. 

2044.  Do  the  teachers  change  from  one  school  to 
another  ? — Y ery  likely  they  do. 

2045.  Do  you  apply  any  test  whatever  of  the  com- 
petency as  a teacher  of  a new  monk,  joining  the  order 
or  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time  as  a teacher  ? 
—No.  These  six  schools  were  all  in  connexion  with 
the  Board  long  before  the  framing  of  the  new  rule 
of  1855,  excluding  monks’  schools,  from  connexion 
with  the  Board.  We  have  made  no  examination  of 
monks,  any  more  than  of  nuns.  The  present  monks, 
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I suppose,  are  the  successors  of  those  who  were  in 
’ possession  of  the  schools  when  they  became  National — 
j or,  perhaps,  some  of  them  are  of  the  original  staff. 

• 2046v  Would  you  think  it  possible  or  impossible 

to  apply  a means  of  ascertaining  the  competency  of  the 
monks  to  teach  1—1  think-  the  examination  of  the 
ischool  is  quite  a sufficient  test  as  to  the  qualification 
of  any  teacher.  I shall  have  occasion,  in  a suggestion 
I shall  venture  to  offer,  to  refer  to  that  point,  in  re- 
lation to  all  the  teachers  of  the  country. 

2047.  You  do  not  at  present  make  any  examination 
of  the  teachers  1 — No ; but  of  the  schools  we  make  the 
same  examination  as  of  all  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
■country.  The  Inspector  at  Cork,  for  instance,  inspects 
the  condition  of  the  Lancasterian  school  there.  The 
reports  are  made  three  times  a year.  The  examination 
of  their  monitors  is  the  same  as  of  monitors  in  ordinary 
schools.  The  Board  is  as  fully  informed  about  that 
school  as  about  any  other  school  in  the  country. 

2048.  You  do  not  employ  the  information  which 
you  obtain  in  that  way  either  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  money  paid,  or  to  determine  the  qualification  of  the 
teachers'?— As  regards  the  opinion  formed  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers,  that,  as  I have  said,  can  only 
be  determined  upon  the  reports  by  the  Inspectors  of 
their  examinations  of  the  schools.  If  the  results  are 
satisfactory,  we  conclude  that  the  teachers  are  com- 
petent. The  money  is  paid  on  the  same  capitation 
principle  which  is  applied  to  convent  schools. 

2049.  Upon  the  question  of  teaching  Irish,  have 
you  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Scotch  Commission 
their  reference  to  Mr.  Nicolson’s  report? — They  refer 
back  to  Mr.  Nicolson’s  report.  I will  just  read  a 
passage  of  the  report  itself.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  Scotch  Schools  Inquiry  say — “ It  is  a mistake  to 
overlook  the  difficulties  of  a scholar  who  is  sent  to  learn 
what  is  to  him  a foreign  language,  without  having  first 
acquired  the  art  of  reading  his  own.  In  districts  where 


English  is  the  vernacular,  it  is  difficult  enough  for  the  March  20, 
teacher  to  make  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  1868. 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  books,  so  patrio]j; 
different  is  it  from  the  dialect  which  they  speak.  How  Joseph 
much  more  difficult  must  the  task  be  when  the  thing  Keenan,  esq. 
to  be  taught  is  not  merely  a different  dialect,  but  a 
foreign  language.” — Page  lxx. 

2050.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  limit  themselves  to  recommending 
that  the  teachers  sent  to  conduct  a school  in  a district 
where  Gaelic  is  exclusively  spoken  by  any  portion  of 
the  population,  that  the  teacher  should  himself  be  able 
to  communicate ' with  them  in  Gaelic  %- — The  point,  I 

vi'-take  it,  of  the  observation  is,  that  it  refers  to  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  children  Gaelic,  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  learn,  through  its  medium,  the  English 
language. 

2051.  In  the  second  report  of  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sion will  you  refer  to  page  lxx.,  where  it  says  : — “ It 
may  not  be  essential  that  a teacher  should  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  Gaelic  when  he  is  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  a school  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children 
can  understand  and  speak  English.  But  it  seems 
obvious  that  in  districts  where  Gaelic  alone  is  under- 
stood, the  teacher  should  be  able  to  communicate  with 
his  pupils  in  a language  the  meaning  of  which  they  can 
comprehend.  In  the  former  ease  the  children  who  do 
understand  English  are  able  to  help  the  teacher  in  com- 
municating with  their  Gaelic-speaking  companions; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  teacher  has  no  medium  for  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils?” — Connecting  Mr.  Nicol- 
son’s report  with  these  Observations — especially  the  ob- 
servations I have  read,  and  also  taking  Dr.  M'Kay’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson  into  consideration,  I take  it  that 
the  whole  argument  is  that  Gaelic  should  be  actually 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  the  children  might 
acquire  a more  facile  use  of  English.* 

[Adjourned.] 


Seventh  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  April  29,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Bev.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Bobert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


Bev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Bev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

Mr.  Keenan’s  Memorandum  on  a System  of  Payment  for  Besults,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  is  submitted,  and  is  as  follows : — 


i.  In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners I proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  my  plan  of 
payment  by  results. 

I shall  very  briefly  premise  a few  of  the  leading  con- 
siderations which  incline  me  to  believe  that  a system 
of  paying  for  results  is  preferable  to  the  system  at 
present  in  force. 


ii.  Begarding  the  circumstance  that  46-4  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  are  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  that  45 -4 
per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are  in  the  First  Book  only, 
it  certainly  appears  to  be  questionable  whether  our 
present  system  is  the  best  in  the  interests  of  those 
junior  pupils.  In  England  the  two  systems  have  been 
tried — payment  by  classification  like  ours,  and  pav- 
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* The  extract  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  as  follows 


“ With  respect  to  children  coming  to  school  totally  or  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  English,  most  unquestionably  and  undoubtedly  the  best,  the 
most  expeditious  method,  and  in  every  way  the  most  profitable  for  the  rising  generation,  is  to  commence  such  children  by  teaching  them  to 
read  Gaelic.  No  person  can  entertain  this  conviction  more  strongly  than  I do.  Nor  is  it  with  me  either  fancy  or  theory.  It  is  what  I have 
8ecn  largely  exemplified  and  proved.  The  difficulties  which  I find  in  carrying  it  out  are  very  manv,  and  not  less  vexatious  than  they  are 
numerous.  Many  parents  do  not  wish  it ; their  children  have  Gaelic  enough  ! Many  teachers  do  not  wish  it ; it  adds  to  their  burden  of  labour  • 
and  not. a few  of  the  teachers  are  so  deficient  in  Gaelic  themselves,  that  they  recoil  from  it.  Separate  books  are  necessary,  and  that  is  an  additional 
expense,  and  so  on.  Several  teachers  among  us,  no  doubt,  adopt  a mongrel  kind  of  course,  which  is,  begin  the  Gaelic  children  with  the  English 
spelling-book,  but  whenever  they  push  the  children  forward  the  length  of  spelling  the  simplest  words,  they  make  them  translate  the  English 
words  into  Gaelic  ones.  The  theory  is,  that  this  method  goes  on  to  supply  a stock  of  English  vocables  and  terms  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  scholar. 
But  theory  is  fallacious ; in  point  of  fact,  it  gives  even  the  more  labour  to  the  teacher,  and  even  the  less  profit  to  the  Gaelic  scholar ; in  point  of 
fact,  the  teacher  himself  tires  of  it,  and  so  does  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  is  thrust  into  an  English  class ; and  as  for  Gaelic  or  English,  let  him 
siuk  or  swim ! The  result  is,  that  the  pupil  acquires  but  miserably  little  power  of  reading  or  understanding  either  Gaelic  or  English.  And  you 
arc  perfectly  correct,  depend  upon  it,  in  your  theory,  that  that  is  the  cause  why  those  who  have  nominally  learned  to  read  forget  it,  or  rather 
they  feel  themselves  without  stimulus  to  pursue  it.  No  doubt,  the  same  effect  follows  in  consequence  of  oarly  removal  from  school,— a sore  and 
a crying  evil  amongst  us.  Indeed,  I may  also  term  it  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  that  boys  and  lads  are  removed  from  school  by  their  parents, 
often  no  doubt  by  the  parents’  necessities,  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  learn  anything.  But  so  much  the  greater  necessity  that  the  time  they 
can  spare  at  school  should  be  all  the  more  carefully  husbanded," — Jteport  on  the  Stale  of  Education  in  the  Hebrides,  pages  155-156. 
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ment  by  results.  The  universal  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors,  and  of  the  public  generally, 
accords  to  the  latter  system  the  palm,  so  far  as  the 
junior  classes  are  concerned.  Even  the  enemies  of  the 
Revised  Code  admit  the  reformation  accomplished  by 
the  new  system  in  the  instruction  of  the  junior  classes. 
In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  400,000  children  who 
constitute  our  first  class,  I recommend  a trial  of  a 
system  of  paying  for  results. 

m.  Although  23-3  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  over  12 
years  of  age,  yet  only  7T  per  cent,  are  in  the  fourth  or 
higher  class ; but  teachers  are  paid  their  salaries  in- 
differently, whether  there  is  a certain  or  any  proportion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  class  or  not.  This  is  also  a 
defect  which  a plan  for  paying  by  results  can  remedy. 

iv.  The  quality  of  the  attendance  of  our  pupils  is  a 
question  of  serious  consideration.  Only  331  per  cent, 
make  100  or  more  attendances  in  the  year.  The 
operation  of  the  Revised  Code  has  greatly  improved 
the  quality  of  the  attendance  at  English  schools.  The 
results  system  which  I propose  would,  I am  confident, 
also  bring  about  in  Irish  National  schools  some  salutary 
reform  in  this  respeqt. 

v.  The  disparities  in  the  cost  of  educating  children 
between  one  school  and  another  under  our  present 
system  are  quite  anomalous.  Nor  do  these  disparities 
exhibit  any  countervailing  advantages.  In  the  140 
convent  schools  the  cost  per  head  on  the  average  is 
9s.  9Jc£.  In  6,055  ordinary  schools  the  average  is 
15s.  7 1 d.  per  head.  But  amongst  the  ordinary  schools 
themselves  the  disparities  are  extraordinary,  the  rate 
per  head  varying  from  10s.  or  12s.  to  upwards  of  £2. 
In  1,199  of  these  schools  the  cost  is  £1  or  more  per 
head.  An  analysis  of  these  will  best  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  disparities  I refer  to : — 

Schools. 

Where  the  cost  is — 

£1  0s.,  but  under  £1  2s.,  per  pupil,  there  are  . 464 

£1  2s.,  „ £1 4s.,  „ „ . 249 

£1  4s.,  „ £1  6s.,  „ „ . 180 


Schools. 

Where  the  cost  is — 

£1  6s.,  but  under  £1  8s.,  per  pupil,  there  are  . 117 

£1  8s.,  „ £1  10s.,  „ „ . 74 

£1  10s.,  „ £2  0s.,  „ „ . 99 

£2  and  over,  ......  .16 

Total 1,199 


A system  of  paying  for  results  will  certainly  remedy 
this  state  of  things. 

VI.  The  local  subscriptions  and  endowments  enjoyed 
by  the  National  schools  are,  as  I mentioned  in  the  course 
of  my  evidence,  to  the  net  annual  value  of  property 
rated  under  the  “Tenements  Act,”  as  only  £12,000 
to  £12,000,000,  a fact  which  displays  an  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  support  of  education  in  the  National 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
country.  I am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
requirement  of  any  essential  proportion  of  local  support 
as  a condition  of  obtaining  a public  grant  for  a school ; 
but  I,  withal,  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
something  may  be  done  to  stimulate  landed  proprietors 
and  others  to  co-operate  by  their  patronage  and  sub- 
scriptions in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  results  plan  which  I am  about  to  propose  brings 
local  machinery  to  bear  more  actively  upon  our  schools 
than  the  system  hitherto,  in  operation;  and  I am 
accordingly  inclined  to  hope  that  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  ultimately  stirring  up  the  people  of  means  and 
influence  throughout  the  country  to  a sense  of  their 
duty  towards  the  schools. 

vn.  I now  pass  to  a brief  elucidation  of  the  plan  of 
payment  I propose.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. : — 
Part  I. — Inspectors’  Results’  Fees. 

Part  II. — Managers’  Quarterly  Results’  Fees. 
Part  III. — Classification  Salaries  of  Principal 
Teachers. 

But  I should  perhaps  state  that  my  explanations 
make  no  pretension  to  the  completeness  or  expository 
minuteness  of  a code.  I venture  only  to  give  an 
outline  of  salient  and  essential  points. 


PART  I.— Inspectors’  Results’  Fees. 


viii.  When  preparing  for  a system  of  payment  by  re- 
sults, the  first  great  question  to  be  determined  was  as  to 
the  number  of  attendances  necessary  to  qualify  a child 
for  being  presented  for  examination.  Two  hundred  at- 
tendances (realizable  in  100  days)  satisfied  the  require- 
ment in  this  respect  under  the  English  Revised  Code. 
When  pursuing  my  investigations  into  the  quality  of 
the  attendance  at  Irish  National  schools,  I laid  it  down 
as  a principle  that  whatever  class  of  attendants  amounted 
in  their  aggregate  nearest  to  the  average  attendance, 
that  should  be  the  class  to  fix  upon  as  the  minimum  to 
correspond  to  the  English  condition  as  to  100  days. 
The  attendants  for  90  days  or  upwards  would  amount 
to  331,310,  and  the  average  attendance  was  316,225. 
I,  therefore,  for  this  and  for  other  reasons  into  which 
it  is  not  necessaiy  now  to  enter,  determined  upon 
fixing  upon  90  as  the  qualifying  number  of  attendances 
to  warrant  the  appearance  of  a child  for  examination 
as  to  Inspectors’  Results’  Fees. 

ix.  The  English  Revised  Code  provides  for  an  equal 
paymentfor  the  proficiency  of  a junior  and  aseniorpupil. 


The  labour  employed  in  teaching  a child  of  six  year's 
of  age  the  alphabet  is  no  doubt  as  great,  certainly  it  is  as 
irksome,  as  in  teaching  a lad  of  fourteen  a quadratic.  To 
pay,  however,  as  highly  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  is 
offering  little  or  no  encouragement  to  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  to  the  retention  at  school  of  the  advan- 
cing pupils,  or  to  the  qualification  of  young  persons 
for  monitor-ships.  Then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
English  experiment  which  involves  an  equal  payment 
for  all  grades  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils  has  not 
in  reference  to  the  proficiency  of  the  upper  grades, 
obtained  from  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  anything  like 
an  unqualified  approbation.  I,  therefore,  adopt'  a 
sliding  scale,  which  would  improve  the  payment  to  the 
teacher  in  each  step  of  the  child’s  classification. 

x.  I propose  to  have  a curriculum  consisting  of  eight 
gradations,  which  I shall  call  “ sections ,”  (I  should 
have  no  objection  to  call  them  “standards,”  but  I think 
“ sections  " a more  appropriate  term). 

xi.  The  programme  of  examination,  and  accruing  fees 
for  each  section,  I have  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Programme  of  Examinations  in  each  Section,  with  the  Results’  Fee  obtainable  for  each  Subject 
and  Section. 


Available  Fees. 

First  Section  (Junior  Division  of  First  Book). 

r 2s.  0 d. 

Ss.Od.  -j  2s.  0d.  | 
2s.  Od. 

1 2s.  0d. 

Reading  : To  read  with  correct  pronunciation  the  lessons  of  the  First  and  Second  Sections  of  the  First  Book,  and 
to  understand  the  matter  of  them. 

Speeding  : To  spell  words  of  the  First  and  Second  Sections,  and  to  know  their  meanings. 

Geogkapuy  : To  name  the  Continents  and  Oceans,  and  point  them  out  on  the  Map  of  the  World. 

Whiting  : To  write  on  slate  or  blackboard,  words  of  the  First  and  Second  Sections  of  the  First  Book. 

Aiuthmetic  : To  write  and  read  figures  up  to  20,  and  to  add  digits  whose  sum  is  under  20. 
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Second  Section  (Senior  Division  of  First  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding 


Available  Fees. 


To  read  with  correct  pronunciation  the  lessons  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Sections  of  the  First  Book,  and 
to  understand  the  matter  of  them. 

To  spell  the  words  of  the  same  lessons,  and  to  know  their  meanings;  to  spell  short  phrases, 
iv  ; To  describe  and  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Continents  and  Oceans.  _ . ' 

To  write  on  slate  or  blackboard  the  words  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Sections  of  the  First  Book, 
ic:  To  write  and  read  numbers  up  to  100  ; to  know  the  Addition  and  Subtraction  Tables;  and  to  add 
on  slate  four  numbers  whose  sum  does  not  exceed  100. 


Third  Section  (Jdnior  Division  of  Second  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding 


Reading;  To  read  with  correct  pronunciation,  and  due  attention  to  the  pauses,  the  lessons  of  the  Second  Book  to 
page  144  ; to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  subject-matter ; and  to  repeat  three  pieces  of  the 
poetry  correctly. 

Speeding:  To  spell  the  words  of  the  same  lessons;  and  to  spell  short  phrases  and  sentences.  , „ . 

Geography  : To  point  out  on  the  Map  of  the  World,  the  different  Countries  and  Seas ; and  to  name  the  Continent 
to  which  each  belongs.  , 

Whiting  : (a)  To  exhibit  at  least  90  copies  in  copy-books,  written  on  90  different  days  since  preceding  inspection, 
each  copy  to  bear  the  teacher’s  initials,  and  the  date. 

(6)  To  write  on  paper  a good  round-hand.  . _ , 

(c)  To  copy  on  paper,  with  correct  spelling,  a sentence  from  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  First  Book. 

Arithmetic  (a)  To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  four  places  of  figures. 

(6)  To  know  the  Simple  Multiplication  Tables ; and  to  write  o 
(c)  To  take  down  from  dictation  and  work  questions  in  Additi 
•(d)  For  girls — Plain  sewing. 


one  of  them. 
Subtraction, 


Fodrth  Section  (Senior  Division  of  Second  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding 


o pauses,  the  lessons  of  Second  Book  from  page 
the  subject-matter ; and  to  repeat  three  pieces 


Reading  : To  read  with  correct  pronunciation  and  due  attentio: 

144  to  the  end ; to  answer  simple  questions 
of  the  poetry  correctly. 

Speeding  : To  spell  the  words  of  the  same  lessons,  and  to  spell  1 
Geography  : The  Outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World ; the  Bays 
Writing:  (a)  To  exhibit  in  copy-books  at  least  90  copies  in  weL  ... — - ----- 

since  preceding  inspection,  each  copy  to  bear  the  teacher  s initials,  and  the  date. 

(b)  To  copy  on  paper  with  correct  spelling,  any  sentence  in  Second  Book. 

(c)  To  write  on  paper  from  dictation  with  correct  spelling,  an  easy  sentence  from  the  Fourth  Section  of 

the  First  Book.  . 

Arithmetic  : (a)  To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  six  places.  » 

\b)  To  know  the  Table  of  Money  and  Avoirdupois  Weight,  and  to  write  down  the  former  on  paper 

(c)  To  take  down  from  dictation,  and  work  questions  in  Simple,  Short,  and  Long  Division. 

•(d)  For  girls— Plain  knitting. 


Fifth  Section  (Junior  Division  of  Third  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding 


Reading  : To  read  with  ease  and  correctness  the  lessons  of  Third  Book  to  page  140,  and  to  repeat  six  of  the 
pieces  of  poetry  correctly. 

Is.  6d.  Speeding  : To  spell  correctly  the  words  of  the  same  lessons.  . 

is.  6 d.  Geography  : To  know  the  Geography  of  Ireland,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Map  of  the  World  to  the 
great  Rivers,  Mountains,  Lakes,  Capital  Cities,  Ac. 

,1s.  Od.  Grammar:  To  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  a simple  sentence. 

Writing:  (a)  To  exhibit  in  copy-books  at  least  90  copies  in  fair  small-hand,  written  on  90  different  days  since  pre- 
ceding inspection,  each  copy  to  bear  the  teacher’s  initials  and  the  date. 

(6)  To  copy  on  paper,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  any  sentence  m Third  Book  to  page  140. 

(c)  To  write  on  paper,  with  correct  spelling,  an  easy  sentence  dictated  from  Second  Book. 

Arithmetic  : (a)  To  know  Numeration  and  Notation  well,  and  to  perform  easy  exercises  in  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion mentally.  „ . , ,r 

(6)  To  perform  accurately  and  speedily  a question  of  seven  lines  in  Addition  of  Money. 

(c)  To  know  the  Tables  of  Time  and  Long  Measure,  and  to  write  out  on  paper  Avoirdupois  Weight 
from  memory.  . 

on  To  take  down  from  dictation,  and  work  questions  in  aU  the  Compouud  Rules  and  Reduction. 

•(e)  For  Boys  only— To  be  able  to  read  and  fairly  understand  the  matter  of  pages  112  to  204  (Crops) 
in  the  Agricultural  Class  Book. 

•(f)  For  Girls— To  exhibit  proficiency  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting. 


Sixth  Section  (Senior  Division  of  TniRD  Book).  Id  addition  to  tlie  precedin' 


the  end ; and  to  repeat 
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Available  Fees. 


Seventh  Section  (Fourth  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding  : — 


Us.  o a. 


'5S.  6(1. 


Lis.ioj. 
5s.  6d.  ! 


.5 s.  6 d. 


Reading  : To  read  tlie  Fourth  Book,  or  in  case  of  girls  the  Girls’  Reading  Book,  with  fluency,  correctness,  and 
intelligence ; to  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons ; and  to  repeat  correctly 
six  of  the  poetical  pieces. 

Spelling  : To  spell  the  ordinary  words  of  the  Fourth  Book,  or  of  the  Girls’  Reading  Book. 

Geography:  The  British  Empire;  the  Zones;  the  phenomena  of  Day  and  Night  and  of  the  Seasons;  to  copy  on 
paper  a Map  of  Ireland. 

Grammar  : To  be  able  to  parse  a plain  sentence  from  the  Fourth  Book. 

Writing  : (a)  To  exhibit  on  paper,  written  since  the  preceding  inspection  on  90  different  days,  90  exercises, 
embracing  the  first  set  of  Book-keeping  (the  principles  of  which  are  to  be  understood),  each 
exercise  to  fill  at  least  a page  of  a small  copy-book,  and  to  be  initialled  and  dated  by  the  teacher. 

(6)  To  draw  out  on  paper  the  details  of  a Bill  or  Account. 

(c)  To  write  on  paper,  in  a bold  legible  hand,  and  with  correct  spelling,  any  ordinary  sentence  dictated 
from  the  Fourth  Book. 

Arithmetic  : (a)  To  be  expert  in  mental  calculation. 

(b)  To  perform  accurately  and  speedily  a sum  of  12  lines  in  Addition  of  Money. 

(c)  To  work  questions  in  Compound  Proportion,  Vulgar  Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Interest. 

Id)  (For  Boys  only) : To  know  the  Definitions  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  and  the  measurement  of 
Plane  Surfaces. 

*(e)  (For  Boys  only):  To  be  able  to  read  andfairly  understand  the  matter  of  pages  74  to  112  (Imple- 
ments) of  tlie  Agricultural  Class  Book. 

*(/)  For  Girls:  To  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Cutting-out. 


Eighth  Section  (Fifth  Book).  In  addition  to  the  preceding : — 


Reading  : To  read  the  Fifth  Book  with  fluency,  correctness,  and  intelligence;  to  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lessons,  and  to  repeat  correctly  six  of  the  pieces  of  poetry. 

Spelling  : To  spell  and  analyze  the  words  of  the  lessons ; pointing  out  their  Roots,  Prefixes,  and  Affixes. 

Geography:  To  know  Commercial  Geography,  and  the  Elements  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography;  to 
draw  from  memory  an  outline  Map  of  Ireland. 

Grammar  : To  analyze  sentences,  and  to  parse  correctly  poetry  and  prose. 

Writing  : (a)  To  exhibit  in  a finished  hand,  written  since  the  preceding  inspection,  on  90  different  days,  90 
exercises  of  Cash.  Personal  and  Real  Accounts,  comprising  the  first  three  sets  of  Book-keeping, 
the  principles  of  which  must  be  understood.  Each  exercise,  as  in  all  the  preceding  sections,  to 
have  been  initialled  and  dated  by  the  teacher  on  the  same  day  that  the  pupil  wrote  it. 

(1)  To  write  out  from  memory  the  substance  of  any  fable  or  short  story  read  from  the  Second  or  ThirdBook- 
(c)  To  write  a simple  letter  on  any  subject  suggested. 

Arithmetic  : (a)  To  perform  accurately  and  speedily  a question  of  15  lines  in  Addition  of  Money. 

(b)  To  perform  calculations  of  Averages. 

(c)  To  be  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

(d)  (For  Boys  only) : To  know  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  and  Simple  Equations. 

•(e)  (For  Boys  only):  To  be  able  to  read  and  fairly  understand  the  matter  of  pages  1 to  74  (Soils): 
of  the  Agricultural  Class  Book. 

•(f)  Girls  to  be  very  expert  in  all  the  branches  of  Needlework  and  Cutting-out. 


xii.  It  may  be  perceived  that  the  subjects  for  each 
section  are  arranged  under  four  primary  heads  ; — 1 . 
The  reading  subjects.  2.  The  miscellaneous  subjects  of 
spelling,  geography,  and  grammar.  3.  The  writing 
subjects.  4.  The  arithmetic  (science  and  practical) 
subjects ; and  that  the  fees,  whilst  in  the  total  increas- 


ing from  section  to  section,  are  so  arranged  that  one- 
fourth  goes  to  the  “reading”  subjects;  one-fourth  to 
the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  spelling,  geography,  and 
grammar;  one-fourth  to  the  “writing”  subjects;  and 
one-fourth  to  the  “ arithmetic  ” (science  and  practical) 
subjects. 


The  following  table  shows  at  a glance  the  scale  of  fees  - 


xiii.  Pupils  under  6 years  of  age,  who  make  the  ne- 
cessary minimum  of  90  attendances  in  the  year,  may 
be  presented  for  inspection  in  tlie  simultaneous  lessons 
and  exercises  suitable  to  the  education  of  infants.  Such 
infant  pupils  may  be  presented  for  examination,  and 
paid  for  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  at  succeeding  annual 
inspections,  before  completing  their  sixth  year.  Indi- 
vidual examination  of  infants  will  not  be  necessary. 

If  a pupil  has  been  paid  for,  even  once,  as  an  infant 
pupil,  he  must,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  annual 
examination  after  the  completion  of  his  sixth  year'  of 
age,  be  presented  for  examination  in  a section  not 
lower  than  section  2. 

A child  who  is  8 years  of  age,  if  presented  at  the 
annual  inspection  for  examination,  must  be  presented 
in  a section  not  lower  than  section  2. 

Accordingly  no  child  who  has  been  paid  for,  even 
once,  as  an  infant  pupil,  or  who  is  8 years  of  age,  can 


be  examined  in  section  1 ; it  being  deemed  that  the 
course  of  infant  instruction  is  equivalent  in  its  aggre- 
gate results  to  the  proficiency  required  under  section 
1 ; and  again,  that  the  mind  of  a child  of  8 years  is  able 
to  cope  in  one  year  with  the  business  of  the  first  and 
second  sections  combined. 

A child  may,  if  qualified  by  attendance,  be  presented 
at  the  annual  inspection  for  his  first  examination  in 
any  section  the  teacher  chooses ; but  if  he  fail  to  pass, 
he  cannot  on  that  or  any  subsequent  occasion  be 
presented  in  a lower  section.  But  a child  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  same  section  in  succeeding  years  until  he 
passes  in  it.  When,  however,  a child  passes  in  a 
section  he  can  never  again  be  examined  for  a pass  in 
that  or  in  any  lower  section,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
8th  section,  in  which  having  once  satisfactorily  passed 
in  it,  he  may  be  re-examined  for  a pass  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  until  he  completes  his  fifteenth  year. 
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A pass  in  a subject  is  to  be  obtained  by  creditable 
answering  in  all  the  branches  of  the  subject ; for  in- 
stance, if  in  the  third  section  a child  fail  to  write  out 
a multiplication  table,  even  although  he  answers  satis- 
factorily in  the  other  parts  of  the  arithmetical  subject, 
a pass  cannot  be  obtained  in  arithmetic. 

Failure  in  one  of  the  three  essential  subjects  : read- 
ing, writing,  or  arithmetic,  disqualifies  the  pupil  from 
obtaining  a pass  in  spelling,  geography,  or  grammar. 

Estimate  op  Expense  for  Part  I. 

xiv.  For  1866  the  return  of  the  number  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls  was  910,819.  None  of  these  were  counted 
twice  in  the  same  school;  but  the  same  child  may  have 
appeared  in  two,  three,  or  more  different  schools  during 
the  year,  and  in  each  have  been  counted  as  one.  In  the 
total  for  the  whole  country  he  counted  as  2,  3,  or  4, 
according  to  the  number  of  schools  in  which  he  made 
an  appearance.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  class  of  error.  The  liability  to 
duplication  and  triplication  is  trifling  in  country  places ; 
in  towns  it  is  considerable.  Inspectors  vary  in  their 
estimate  as  to  its  extent ; but  the  highest  estimate  I 
have  ever  heard  made  of  it  is,  that  it  amounts  to  3 
per  cent.,  which  would  determine  it  at  27,324.  By 
subtracting  this  number  from  the  910,819  given  in  our 
report,  we  have  a residue  of  883,495  as  the  rectified 
number  of  attendants  at  the  National  schools. 

xv.  I have  shown  in  the  course  of  my  evidence,  that 
only  37  -9  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  make  90  or  more  attend- 


ances. For  convenience  sake,  I shall  omit  decimals  in 
these  calculations,  and  make  this  propoxtion  37i  per 
cent.,  which  gives  331,310,  the  number  I have  already 
set  down  as  qualified  by  attendance  for  examination  as 
to  the  ascertainment  of  results. 

xvi.  Knowing  the  proportion  in  the  different  classes, 
and  also  knowing  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  I am  enabled, 
with  I believe  a fair  degree  of  accuracy,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  for  each  section.  That  number  and 
the  total  amount  the  results’  fees  might  reach  in  each 
section,  are  as  follow  : — 


1st  Section,  Infants, 

„ Six  and  over, 
2nd  Section,  . 

3rd  Section,  . 

4th  Section,  . 

5th  Section,  . 

6th  Section,  . 

7th  Section,  . 

8th  Section,  . 


Pupils. 
43,396  ) 
35,308  ) 


s.  £ 

78,704  at  8=32,181 
70,618  at  10=35,309 

49.829  at  12=29,897 

49.830  at  14  = 34,881 
29,331  at  16  = 23,464 
29,331  at  18  = 26,397 
21,299  at  20  = 21,299 

2,368  at  22=  2,604 
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Total 331,310  206,032 

I estimate  that  at  first  15  per  cent,  will  fail  in  the 
examination ; — 

Total,  £206,032 

Deduct  15  per  cent,  for  failures,  . . . £30,904 


Net, £175,128 

The  average  for  Inspectors’  results’  fees  on  the 
average  attendance  of  316,225  is,  therefore,  11s.  Id. 
per  pupil. 


PART  II.— Managers’  Quarterly  Results’  Fees. 


xvii.  A school  quarter,  excluding  Sundays,  Satur- 
days, and  holidays  is  about  50  days.  The  child  who 
attends  school  during  30  of  those  days  may  fairly  be 
said  to  derive  a pretty  satisfactory  share  of  the  school- 
ing of  the  quarter. 

In  very  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  a common 
practice  for  some  children  to  attend  school  for  only 
one  quarter  of  the  year,  i.e.,  to  make  about  30  attend- 
ances, and  for  other  children  to  attend  for  only  two 
quarters,  i.e.,  to  make  about  60  attendances. 

The  30  days’  attendants  (the  one  quarter)  are,  I 
calculate,  20  per  cent.,  and  the  60  days’  attendants 
(the  two  quarters)  15  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  the 
school  rolls.  I call  the  30  days’  attendants,  the  one 
quarter,  and  the  60  days’  attendants,  the  two  quarters’ 
attendants,  and  so  on,  although  I have  no  detailed 
information  that  those  who  give  the  30  days’  attend- 
ance give  it  within  one  and  the  same  quarter,  or  that 
those  who  give  the  60  days’  attendance  give  it  within 
two  separate  quarters;  but  under  the  one  quarter 
class  I place  all  who  give  30  but  under  60  attend- 
ances, under  the  two  quarters’  class  all  who  give  60 
but  under  90  attendances,  under  the  three  quarters’ 
class  all  who  give  90  but  under  120  attendances,  and 
under  the  four  quarters’  class  all  who  give  120  or 
more  attendances.  From  what  I know  of  the  habit  of 
the  people,  to  send  their  children  for  “ a quarter’s 
schooling,”  or  “two  quarters’  schooling”  as  they 
call  it,  I conclude  that  the  occurrence  of  a certain 
proportion  of  30  to  60  days’  attendants,  60  to  90 
days’  attendants,  &c.,  sustains  the  hypothesis  that 
these  attendances  are,  as  a general  rule,  made  within 
one  quarter,  two  quarters*  &c.,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

xviii.  By  fixing  upon  a 90  days’  attendance  as  the 
minimum  to  qualify  for  an  Inspector’s  results’  fee,  the 
large  propoi'tion  of  cliildi'en  compi'ehended  in  the  30 
days’  and  60  days’  attendants  are  at  once  excluded. 
If  the  State  decline  to  pay  anything  for  them  their 
teachers  will  have  no  interest  in  instructing  them  or 
in  favouring  their  appearance  at  all  in  their  schools. 
But  the  State  should  not  decline  to  foster  the  educa- 
tion of  those  limited  attendants,  for  they  are  exactly 
those  whose  claims  on  the  public  sympathy  are  greatest. 
They  are  the  children  of  the  poorest  cottiers  and 
farmers,  of  the  300,000  whose  holdings  are  only  15 


acres  or  under — children,  whose  labour  is  an  important 
element  in  the  resources  of  their  families,  and  who,  if 
deprived  of  the  one  quarter’s  or  the  two  quarter’s  educa- 
tion, would  be  consigned  to  perpetual  ignorance.  It  is 
true  that  the  disciplinal  process  of  education  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  effectively -in  operation  in  the  case  of 
such  pupils;  but  limited  and  imperfect  as  their  in- 
struction, under  the  circumstances,  must  be  regarded, 
it  yet,  in  a fragmentary  way  and  in  measurable  degrees, 
in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  enables  them  to 
read  and  write  and  count.  Under  the  English  code  these 
children  would  be  paid  fox'  in  the  capitation  gx'ant  for 
average  attendance.  But  I object  to  the  two  princi- 
ples involved  in  that  part  of  the  English  plan ; first, 
the  principle  of  paying  at  all  for  mere  attendance,  and 
secondly,  for  reasons  which  I have  already  given  in 
the  course  of  my  evidence,  the  principle  of  paying  on 
so  delusive  a basis  as  an  avex-age  attendance. 

xix.  The  plan  which  I am  about  to  propose  will,  I 
hope,  meet  the  difficulties  of  this  case. 

I propose  that,  in  addition  to  the  Inspector’s  great 
annual  examination  for  the  aseex-tainment  of  results, 
there  shall  be  a quarterly  examination  held  by  the 
mg.na.gm-,  and  that  on  the  managex-’s  certificate  a fee  of 
one  shilling  shall,  at  the  termination  of  the  quarter,  be 
paid  for  each  child  who  makes  thirty  attendances  in 
the  quarter,  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  If  in  the  case  of  an  infant  pupil,  or  of  a pupil 

in  the  first  or  second  sections,  it  be  certified 
that  during  the  quarter  the  instruction  was 
progressive  and  efficient. 

2.  If  in  the  case  of  a pupil  in  the  third,  fourth, 

fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sections,  it  be 
certified  that  the  pupil  exhibited  at  least 
thirty  fairly  written  copies  or  exercises,  writ- 
ten by  himself  (and  initialled  and  dated  in 
each  case'  by  the  teacher),  on  thirty  different 
days  in  the  quarter. 

3.  If  it  be  certified  that  the  general  instruction 

of  each  pupil  for  whom  a fee  may  be  claimed 
has  been  progressive  and  efficient. 

4.  If  it  be  certified  that  an  effort  will  be  made 

that  each  pupil  for  whom  a fee  may  be  claimed 
shall,  if  at  all  practicable,  be  subsequently 
presentatthe  Inspector’s  annual  examination. 
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5.  That  for  any  pupil  on  whose  account  a manager’s 

results’  fee  shall  have  been  awarded,  who 
may  be  absent  without  satisfactory  cause  on 
the  day  of  the  Inspector’s  annual  examina- 
tion, or  whose  written  exercises,  referred  to 
at  condition  2,  cannot  be  produced  for  the 
Inspector’s  revision,  the  fee  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  payment  next  accruing  to  the  school. 

6.  That  the  Inspector  on  his  first  incidental  visit 

in  the  month  succeeding  the  manager’s  exa- 
mination shall  verify  the  statistics,  inspect 
the  copies,  &c.,  referred  to  in  the  manager’s 
report. 

7.  That  the  Inspector,  whilst  not  required  to 

make  an  individual  return  of  the  answering, 
at  the  next  annual  examination  of  each  of  the 
“ limited  attendants”  (that  is,  the  thirty  days 
and  the  sixty  days’  attendants — the  ninety 
days’  attendants  being  called  “full  attend- 
ants”), shall,  however,  examine  them  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  able  to  report  generally 
that  conditions  1,  2,  and  3 had  been  fulfilled. 


Estimate  for  Part  II. 

xx.  The  expense  consequent  upon  the  award  of  mana- 
gers’ results’  fees  would,  I estimate,  be  : — 

30  to  60  days’  attendants  (one  Pupils. 

quarter),  20  per  cent,  of  883,495=176,699  at  ls.=  8,849  0 0 
60  to  90  days’  attendants  (two 
quarters),  15  per  cent,  of  883,495  = 132,524  at  2s.  = 13,252  0 0 


90  to  120  days’  attendants  (three  Pupils. 

quarters),  124  per  cent,  of  883,495=110,436  at  3s.=16,565  0 0 
120  or  more  days'  attendants  (four 
quarters),  25  per  cent,  of  883,495  = 220,874  at  4s.  =44,174  0 0 

Total,  . 640,533  £82,840  0 0 

The  average  of  managers’  results’  fees  per  pupil  is 
accordingly  2s.  7 d.  per  annum. 

If  this  sum — £82,840 — were,  on  the  English  plan, 
paid  as  a capitation  grant  on  our  average  attendance 
of  316,225,  the  sum  per  pupil  would  be  5s.  2| d. 

xxi.  I venture,  however,  to  believe  that  the  plan  of 
its  distribution  which  I have  just  briefly  sketched,  is 
much  more  consistent  with  the  principle  of  paying  for 
results ; and,  further,  I venture  to  hope  that  by  bring- 
ing the  managers  into  play  in  an  interesting  and  respon- 
sible direction,  we  shall  be  strengthening  their  position 
and  extending  their  influence,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  education  in  the  country.  From  inaptitude  for 
the  duty,  and  various  other  causes  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  the  quarterly  inspection  may,  for  a time,  be 
with  many  only  nominal  or  perfunctory.  Yet  even 
in  such  cases  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  necessary  cer- 
tificate (the  reliability  of  which  comes  afterwards  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Inspector)  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  essential  conditions.  But  I feel  completely  satis- 
fied as  to  the  general  desire  of  managers  to  discharge 
their  duties  efficiently — a desire  that  ultimately  will 
lead  them,  I hope,  to  be  skilful  co-operators  with  the 
Inspectors  in  the  technical  superintendence  of  the 
schools,  . 


PART  III.— Classification  Salaries  of  Principal  Teachers. 


xxii.  The  class  of  attendants  I have  been  hitherto 
dealing  with  may  be  denominated,  in  a certain  sense, 
“regular” — the  ninety  or  more  days’  attendants  as 
regular  “full  attendants,”  and  the  thirty  and  sixty 
days’  attendants  respectively  as  regular  “limited  at- 
tendants ” — i.e.,  regular  during  the  quarter  or  the  two 
quarters  they  attend  school. 

xxiii.  But  there  is  another  class  of  attendants — those 
that  make  under  thirty  days,  and  who  number  242,961, 
or  27£  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls.  Some  of 
these  are  pupils  who  leave  off  schooling  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  or  who  begin  their  attend- 
ance a little  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Others  are 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  community,  whose  attend- 
ance, in  respect  to  duration  or  consecutiveness,  is  not 
of  a quality  to  exhibit,  in  any  measured  form,  the 
results  of  their  schooling.  But  even  their  .fitful  attend- 
ances may  not  be  barren  of  all  salutary  effect.  The  least 
we  can  do  in  reference  to  them,  is  not  to  spurn  them 
from  the  door  of  the  school,  not  to  leave  the  teacher 
without  some  interest  in  their  instruction  or  attend- 
ance. As  regards  the  regular  attendants  the  teacher 
is  paid  in  every  case  for  work  done,  measured  and  ap- 
proved. The  irregulars  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
mass.  In  such  a way  also  must  the  teacher’s  remune- 
ration for  looking  after  them  be  considered.  In  Eng- 
land they  swell  the  average  attendance,  and  on  the 
objectionable  capitation  system  are  paid  for. 

xxiv.  Again,  even  inthecaseof  the  regular  attendants, 
the  teacher,  although  honest,  and  zealous,  and  skilful,  is 
not  paid  for  the  labour  he  spends  on  the  instruction  of 
a stupid  or  idle  child,  for  neither  can  produce  “specific 
results”  for  him. 

xxv.  To  meet  those  two  cases,  i.e.,  to  recompense  the 
teacher  for  his  care  of  the  irregular  attendants,  the  idle, 
and  the  stupid,  as  also  with  a view  of  conferring  upon 
him  an  official  individuality — a position  deliberately 
ignored  iu  England,  but  which,  I trust,  may  never  be 
the  case  in  Ireland — I would  attach  a small  personal 
classification  salary  to  the  principal  of  each  school. 
This  salary,  I hold,  will  partake,  of  the  character  of  a 
results’  fee,  for  work  of  a collective  nature,  for  the 
general  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and  the  tone  of 
the  school. 


xxvi.  Under  a system  of  paying  for  results,  I am  not 
at  all  clear  about  the  necessity  of  a personal  examination 
of  a teacher  for  the  purpose  of  classification.  By  the 
fruits  of  his  teaching,  I think  his  worth  and  capacity 
may  be  fairly  enough  tested.  In  England  the  lowest 
stage  only — the  fourth — of  the  classification  is  obtained 
by  examination ; the  other  stages,  up  to  the  first,  being 
obtainable  entirely  by  assiduity  and  success  as  teacher 
of  a school. 

The  suggestion,  however,  which  I would  make,  is 
to  allow  classification  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  choice  of  the  teacher,  either  by  his  success 
after  three  years’  occupation  of  a school  as  its  master, 
or  by  personal  examination. 

But  after  classification  is  once  determined,  whether 
by  examination  or  upon  the  exhibition  of  practical 
ability  in  a school,  I would  follow  the  English  pre- 
cedent and  grant  promotion  only  as  a recognition  of 
success  in  the  practical  affairs  of  teaching. 

The  following  is  the  scale  I would  propose : — 


- 

Males. 

I of  School. 

Females. 

average 
attendance 
of  School. 

1st  class, 

£20 

45 

£15 

2nd  class,  . . , 

£15 

35 

£12 

3rd  class, 

£10 

25 

£8 

25 

Estimate  for  Part  III. 

xxvii.  Under  the  head  of  classification  the 
would  be: — 


Males,  1st  class, 

„ 2nd  class, 

„ *3rd  class, 
Females,  1st  class, 
2nd  class, 
*3rd  class,  . 


. 493x20=  9,860 
. 1,256x15=18,840 
. 2,336  x 10  ■=  23,360 
. 275x15=  4,125 
639x12=  7,668 
973  x 8=  7,784 


* I include  the  probation 


with  tho  third  olasa  in 
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Monitors  ; Assistants  ; Appropriation  of 
Results’  Fees  ; &c. 

xxviii.  Monitors  are  to  be  appointed,  and  their  sala- 
ries paid  by  the  Board  on  the  same  principle  as  that  at 
present  in  force.  Monitorial  training  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing a result,  and  as  such  should  be  comprehended  and 
paid  for  in  any  “ results”  system. 

xxix.  Assistants  are  to  be  paid  for  from  the  fund  de- 
rived from  the  two  classes  of  results’  fees.  When  there  is 
but  one  assistant,  the  principal  is  to  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  results’  fees,  and  the  assistant  one-third.  When 
there  are  two  or  more  assistants,  the  principal  is  to 
receive  half  the  results’  fees,  and  the  assistants  share 
and  share  alike  of  the  remaining  half.  It  should  be 
suggested  to  managers  to  observe  a corresponding 
principle  of  distribution  in  the  case  of  the  school  fees 
of  the  pupils. 

For  every  45  in  average  attendance  after  the  first 
30,  an  assistant  is  to  be  appointed,  viz.  : — 

In  a school  of  75  there  is  to  be  1 assistant. 

„ 120  there  are  to  be  2 assistants. 

„ 165  „ 3 „ 

„ 210  „ 4 „ 

„ 255  „ 5 „ 

„ 300  „ 6 „ 


Assistants  are  to  be  appointed  irrespectively  alto-  April  29, 

gether  of  the  number  of  monitors  there  may  be  in  a l868- 
sch°o1-  Patrick 

xxx.  The  whole  of  the  grant  arising  from  pei-sonal  Keenan,  esq. 
classification  salaries,  managers’  and  inspectors’  re- 
sults’ fees,  gratuities  and  monitors’  salaries,  is  to  be 

paid  through  the  manager,  but  exclusively  and  speci- 
fically applied  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  and 
monitors. 

The  classification  salaries  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
principal  teachers  quarterly. 

The  managers’  results’  fees  are  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
and  distributed  as  described  above  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  assistants. 

The  Inspectors’  results’  fees  are  to  be  paid  annually, 
and  distributed  as  in  the  case  of  the  managers’  results’ 

The  gratuities  are  to  be  paid  annually. 

The  monitors’  salaries  are  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

xxxi.  Night  schools  are  to  be  open  for  half  the 
time  of  day  schools,  to  be  entitled  to  half  day  school 
results’  fees,  and  subject  to  the  same  general  regula- 
tions. 


Examples,  &c. 


xxxii.  I shall  now  give  a number  of  examples  of  the  probable  incomes  of  teachers  from  results’  fees  and 
pi  ass  salaries — gratuities  omitted — to  be  derived  from  the  different  sizes  of  schools : — 


The  salaries  of  principal  female  teachers  would  vary 
from  the  above  only  in  the  item  of  classification  salary. 

In  each  case  I have  assumed  that  a teacher  of  a 
classification  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  school  is  in 
charge. 

General  Estimate. 

xxxiii.  At  present  the  teaching  staff  receives — 

£ 

194,500  salaries  to  teachers; 

23,500  salaries  to  monitors  ; 

2,000  premiums  for  teaching  singing,  drawing,  and  na- 
vigation, &c. 

360  gratuities  to  teachers  of  workhouses ; and 
*7,500  salaries  to  workmistresses ; 

*5,000  supplemental  salaries ; 

*4,000  for  preparing  monitors,  teachers,  &c. 

*1,350  premiums  for  order,  cleanliness,  &c. 

Total,  £238,210,  or  an  average  of  15s.  OJcf.  per  pupil. 

I propose  to  abolish  the  items  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

The  new  estimate  would  accordingly  stand  thus : — 


Avcrng 

attend; 

£ 

£ s. 

d.  ' 

1.  Inspectors’  Annual  Results’  Fees, 

2.  Managers’  Quarterly  Results’  Fees, 

. 175,128 

0 11 

1 

. 82,840 

0 5 

3 

3.  Personal  Classification  Salaries, 

4.  Premiums  for  teaching  singing,  &c., 

. 73,617 
I 

0 4 

7* 

£2,000. 

5.  Premiums  to  teachers  of  workhouses, 

L 2,360 

0 0 

If 

£360. 

J 

6.  Salaries  of  monitors,  . 

. 23,500 

0 1 

Sf 

Total, 

£357,445 

£1  2 

H 

or  an  increase  of  £119,235,  i.e.,  of  Is.  6£cl.  per  pupil 
in  average  attendance. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, ' however,  that  the 
averages  in  the  preceding  items  are  calculated  upon 
the  average  attendance  of  316,225. 

But  under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  average  at- 
tendance affords  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  numbers 
under  effective  instruction.  These  numbers  embrace — 
220,874  who  give  120  or  more  attendances ; 

110,436  who  give  from  90  to  120  attendances ; 

that  is,  a total  of  331,310  who  are  to  be 
examined  individually  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  subject  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
results’  system.  Then — 

132,524  who  give  from  60  to  90  attendances ; and 
176,699  who  give  from  30  to  60  attendances; 

that  is,  an  additional  number  of  309,223, 
who  through  the  operation  of  the  Ma- 
nagers’ quarterly  examinations  and  the 
Inspectors’  various  visits  throughout  the 
year,  come  partially  under  the  influence 
of  the  results’  system. 

This  gives  a grand  total  of — 

640,533  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a systematic, 
however  long  or  short,  course  of  education,  at  an 
average  per  head  from  the  State  of  11s.  2 d. 

In  the  preceding  calculations  I have  taken  no  note  of 
the  242,961  pupils  who  make  under  30  attendances, 
although  the  £73,617  for  classification  salaries  included 
in  the  aggregate  of  £357,445  mainly  relates  to  their 
service. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


April  29, 
1868. 

Patrick 
Joseph 
Keenan,  esq. 


In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  estimate,  I 
have  only  to  add  that  I have  thus  minutely  drawn 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  cost  with  a view  of 
endeavouring  to  show  that  my  estimate,  although  high, 
is  not  unreasonably  so. 

Mode  op  Payment. 

xxxiv.  At  present  the  teachers  and  monitors  receive 
in  quarterly  payments  £56,375. 

By  my  proposal  the  quarterly  payments  would 
amount  to  £44,989.  That  there  should  be  so  much  of 
a reduction  in  the  quarterly  payments  is,  of  course, 
much  to  be  regretted ; but  when  the  difficulties  of 
making  any  other  than  annual  payments  under  a sys- 
tem of  results  are  considered,  it  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  to  have  secured  even  so  much  in  quar- 
terly payments  is  not  an  unattractive  part  of  the 
scheme  I have  proposed. 

As,  however,  there  would,  I should  think,  he  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  whatever  amount  the  respec- 
tive results’  fees  might  produce  in  one  year,  at  least 
half  that  amount  would  accrue  to  the  school  in  the 
year  following,  it  might  become  a question  for  conside- 
ration whether  that  half  of  the  amount  might  not  by 
anticipation  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  with 
the  Managers’  results’  fees.  If  such  an  arrangement 
should  be  deemed  feasible,  the  quarterly  payments  to 
the  teachers  would  then  considerably  exceed  _ their 
present  amount. 

In  annual  payments  the  teachers  under  the  present 
system  receive  £12,710  ; under  the  proposed  plan  they 
will  receive  £177,488. 

Check  op  Accounts. 

xxxv.  Although  I am  strongly  convinced  as  to  the 
general  integrity  of  our  teachers  in  respect  to  their 
school  accounts,  yet  I cannot  conceal  from  myself  the 
fact  that  the  plan  which  I have  sketched  out,  presents 
a powerful  temptation  to  tamper  with  the  returns. 
Even  under  our  present  system  cases  of  falsification  of 
the  school  accounts  occur  now  and  then,  cases  of  irregu- 
larity from  neglect  and  carelessness  very  frequently. 

In  the  public  interest,  therefore,  such  measures  must 
be  adopted  as  will  effectually  check  the  school  accounts, 
and  render  undetected  falsification  morally  impossible. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  required  of  the  teachers 
to  have  their  rolls  called  and  the  report  of  the  attend- 
ance entered  three  and  a half  hours  before  the  breaking 
up  of  school,  so  that  every  child  who  is  counted  in  the 
attendance  may  get,  at  least,  three  and  a half  hours  of 
instruction  daily. 

If  a child  who  is  marked  present  at  roll-call  have 
to  leave  before  the  breaking  up  of  school,  he  must, 


if  able  to  write,  enter  his  name  in  a hook  to  he  kept 
for  the  purpose ; and  if  unable  to  write,  the  master  must 
inscribe  the  child’s  name  in  the  same  book.  The  child’s 
attendance  on  such  a day  is  not  to  count  in  its  general 
tot  of  attendances  throughout  the  year.  Other  self- 
acting checks  of  the  attendance  might  be  set  in 
motion.  But  I now  turn  to  the  question  of  making 
the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  so  active  and  critical 
as  to  be  in  itself  a complete  bar  to  any  successful  course 
of  tampering  with  the  accounts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

xxxvi.  An  Inspector’s  time  is  occupied  each  year 
pretty  much  in  this  manner : — vacation,  4 weeks ; the 
preparation  of  annual  reports  and  other  documents, 
2 weeks;  the  duties  of  examination  connected  with 
teachers  and  monitors,  3 weeks.  This  leaves  him  43 
weeks,  at  5 working  days  each,  i.e.,  215  days  for  the 
general  duties  of  inspection,  or  deducting  the  religious 
and  occasional  holidays  during  which  the  schools  are 
closed,  about  205  clear  working  days. 

Again,  an  Inspector  has  about  110  schools  in  his 
charge,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  under  the  plan 
I propose  of  about  10,000  pupils,  or  thereabouts,  one 
half — the  limited  attendants — for  partial  and  the 
other  half — the  full  attendants — for  complete  examin- 
ation. I calculate  that  130  days  will  be  ample  to 
enable  him  to  complete  the  great  annual  examination 
of  all  those  schools,  which  leaves  him  a balance  of 
75  days  for  general  purposes.  I propose  that  those  75 
days  shall  be  spent  in  incidental  visits,  in  such  a way 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  a brief  visit  after  roll-call 
hour — the  visit  to  be  long  enough  to  check  the 
accounts,  to  inspect  the  copy-books,  and  to  observe 
whether  the  school  is  in  proper  working  order — to  each 
school  of  his  district,  once  a month. 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  I may,  in  con- 
clusion, express  my  opinion  that  the  frequency  and  the 
unexpectedness  of  those  monthly  visits,  skilfully  and 
rapidly  made,  would  render  falsification  of  the  accounts, 
as  I have  said,  morally  impossible. 

Note. 

xxxvii.  The  new  scheme  should  not  come  into  ope- 
ration for  three  years  after  the  date  of  its  official 
promulgation,  except  in  cases  where  managers  desire 
to  avail  themselves  at  once  of  its  advantages.  A mana- 
ger, however,  in  such  a case  must  give  three  months’ 
notice  of  his  intention,  so  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments may  in  the  meantime  be  effected  in  the  office. 

The  system  of  inspection  and  of  managerial  action 
consequent  upon  the  new  system,  should  come  into 
operation  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation ; the  sys- 
tem of ■ payment  only  to  be  deferred. 


2052.  The  Chairman. — In  the  beginning  of  this 
memorandum  you  say  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  the  National  schools  are  under  nine  years  of  age ; 
what  standard  or  book  do  you  think  that  children  of 
nine  years  of  age  should  reach  ? — I mentioned,  my  lord, 
on  a former  day  that  there  is  a coincidence — which 
indeed,  I think,  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration— between  the  number  under  nine  years  of 
age  and  the  number  in  the  First  Book  : that  46-4  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  are  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
that  45 -4  per  cent,  are  in  the  First  Book.  That  would 
appear  to  identify  the  age  of  the  First  Book  pupils  at 
nine  years  in  our  National  schools  : but  I think  that 
nine  years  is  an  exceedingly  high  and  very  undesirable 
age  to  determine  the  First  Book  pupil  at.  I should 
hope  that,  under  the  operation  of  any  scheme  such  as 
that  which  I have  suggested,  a pupil  of  nine  years  of 
age  would  be  certainly  at  the  third  section,  and  most 
likely  at  the  fourth. 

2053.  In  that  calculation  of  the  total  number  of  your 
pupils  do  you  include  children  in  infant  schools  ? — Yes, 
children  in  all  classes  of  the  schools. 

2054.  Then  deducting  infants,  and  deducting  those 
children  in  country  places  who  have  not  been  able  to  give 


a regular  attendance,  or  who,  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  families  are  not  able  to  come  to  school  very 
early,  what  proportion  of  the  children  under  nine  years 
of  age  do  you  think  ought  to  be  in  the  second  and  third 
sections? — I am  not  prepared  to  determine,  but  at 
present  the  proportion  would  be  inconsiderable. 

2055.  Taking  the  next  paragraph,  what  per-centage 
of  pupils  do  you  consider  are  between  nine  and  twelve  ? 
— 30-2  per  cent. 

2056.  Between  which  sections  should  these  range  ? 
— They  would  range  at  present  between  the  third  and 
fourth  sections. 

2057.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  only  331 

percent,  making  100  attendances  in  the  year? The 

irregular  character  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  our 

schools  is  brought  about  by  various  circumstances 

the  occasional  occupation  of  the  pupils,  the  poverty  of 
the  outlying  districts,  the  fluctuating  dispositions  of 
parents  as  to  the  sending  of  their  children  to  school, 

2058.  Allowing  for  the  changes  of  pupils  and  for  the 
various  classes  that  you  detail  further  in  your  paper 
who  are  only  able  to  attend  during  certain  portions  of 
the  year,  what  per-centage  of  children  making  100 
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attendances  should  you  consider  Satisfactory  ? — I 
should  hope  that  the  operation  of  any  scheme  for  pay- 
ment by  results  would  bring  about,  and  very  quickly 
too,  such  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  attend- 
ance, that  instead  of  only  33£  per  cent,  giving  100 
days’  attendance,  50  or  60  per  cent,  might  give  such  a 
quality  of  attendance. 

2059.  In  proposing  90  days  as  the  qualifying  number 
of  attendances  for  Inspectors’  results  fees,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  take,  in  towns  where  the 
children  live  close  to  the  school,  the  English  average  of 
100,  leaving  the  lower  average  of  90  for  rural  schools  ? — 
The  suggestion  as  to  whether  one  standard  might  apply 
to  rural  schools  and  another  to  civic  is,  I think,  one 
that  deserves  much  consideration  ; but  I think  that,  at 
the  initiation  of  any  system  of  this  kind,  it  might  em- 
barrass the  procedure  to  have  different  scales. 

2060.  In  paragraph  xm.  you  propose  that  a pupil  who 
had  been  once  paid  for  as  an  infant  pupil  should  be  re- 
quired, when  he  comes  into  the  grown  school,  to  be  pre- 
sented in  section  2.  Would  not  there  be  many  cases  of 
infantswho  had  been  in  schools  for  a short  time,  and  who 
might  by  subsequent  absence  have  lost  so  much  of  their 
training -that  they  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
second  section  at  first  ? — I,  of  course,  weighed  that  diffi- 
culty very  seriously  when  coming  to  the  conclusion 
which  I express  in  the  passage  to  which  your  lordship 
has  referred ; but  I apprehend  that  the  mental  training 
which  the  child  would  have  received  during  the  one  com- 
plete year  it  might,  as  an  infant,  have  attended,  would 
qualify  it,  on  resuming  school,  to  proceed  through  its 
business  in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  it,  at  the  end  of 
an  additional  year’s' attendance,  to  master  the  second 
section. 

2061.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  for  children  whose 
attendance  at  very  early  years  had  been  irregular,  to 
enable  them  to  enter  at  a lower  class,  but  to  provide 
that  they  should  not  be  presented  more  than  once  in 
that! — I think  that  any  child  who  had  once  obtained  a 
pass,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Inspector,  had  received 
that  class  of  training  which  infant  schools  offer,  even 
though  there  might  subsequently  be  a gap  in  its  attend- 
ance, would,  on  resuming  school,  be  qualified  after 
a year’s  work  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  in  the  examinar 
tion  for  a pass  in  the  second  section. 

2062.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow 
children,  over  the  ordinary  age — say  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen — to  continue  indefinitely  in  the  National 
schools  at  any  but  the  highest  standard1? — It  would 
not  be  desirable ; and  to  check  it  I allow  only  one  pass 
in  any  section,  except  the  lowest  and  the  highest.  I 
propose  that  a child  passing  from  section  to  section  to 
the  highest,  and  up  to  the  end  of  its  fifteenth  year, 
should  be,  as  it  were,  paid  off  at  that  age ; but  I also 
mean  to  advance  this  view — that  a child  entering  at  an 
advanced  age  should  have  an  oppoifunity  of  passing 
from  class  to  class  until  it  attained  to  the  highest  sec- 
tion, utterly  and  entirely  irrespectively  of  its  age. 

2063.  But  do  not  you  propose  that  a child  should  be 
allowed  to  be  presented  in  successive  years  in  the  same 
section1? — In  the  first  section,  for  a pass  until  it  com- 
pletes its  sixth  year,  and  in  the  eighth — the  highest 
section — for  a pass  up  to  the  completion  of  its  fifteenth 
year.  Of  course  a child  may  be  presented  for  any  suc- 
cessive number  of  years  in  the  same  section,  provided 
that,,  in  that  particular  section,  a pass  had  not  pre- 
viously been  obtained. 

2064.  Is  it  not  injurious  to  the  other  children  to  have 
a certain  number  of  children  over  fifteen  in  the  school? 
—I  think  not.  I have  never  heard  any  teacher  com- 
plain that  any  injux-y  resulted  from  the  attendance  of 
Such  pupils. 

2065.  Is  not,  in  the  great  majoiity  of  cases,  the  super- 
vision of  the  managers  of  schools  almost  nominal  ? — 
In  a very  considerable  number  of  schools,  as,  I think,  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  my  evidence,  it  is  mex-elynomi- 
iial  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  children  is  concerned. 

2066.  Then  how  would  you  secure  a proper  value 
to  the  manager’s  cex-tificate,  in  paragraph  xix.,  which 
should  entitle  the  teacher  to  the  payment  of  Is.  a 
quarter  for  each  child?— I remark,  in  paragraph  xxi., 


that  from  inaptitude  for  the  duty,  and  various  other  April  29, 
causes,  the  quarterly  inspections  may,  for  a time,  be  l868- 
with  many  manager's  only  nominal  and  pei-functox-y ; p,|trjck 
but  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  once  the  duty  is  ixxx-  Joseph 
posed  on  them,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  realized  Keenan,  esq. 
such  a discharge  of  the  obligation  which  this  scheme 
would  impose  on  them,  as  in  the  aggregate  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  Managers  at  present  are  princi- 
pally called  on  to  cei-tify  as  to  statistics.  They  have  not 
hitherto  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  actv.al  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  school.  This  plan  invites  them 
to  do  so. 

2067.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
children  could,  without  inconvexxient  expense,  provide 
themselves  with  copy-books  sufficient  to  write  ninety 
copies,  as  you  propose? — I think  so.  I think  that 
even  if  this,  or  any  other  system  of  results,  had  never 
been  dreamt  of,  a copy  lesson  a day  oughtto  be  written  by 
every  pupil ; and  such  is  the  practice  in  every  goodschool. 

2068.  Have  all  these  schools  in  Ireland  sufficient 
desk  accommodation  to  enable  every  child  of  reasonable 
age  to  write  a copy  every  day  ? — Most  ceitainly ; the 
Commissioners  would  hesitate  to  take  into  connexion 
any  school  that  had  not  such  accommodation. 

2069.  Master  Brooke. — Mr.  Keenan,  with  regard  to 
this  refusing  admission  to  a child  who  has  been  even 
once  paid  off  as  an  infant  pupil  unless  he  can  answer 
for  section  2,  and  also  a child  of  eight  years  of  age, 

■wlxat  is  the  benefit  you  expect  from  that  restriction? 

We  know  that  in  xxeither  of  these  cases  may  it  be  the 
child’s  fault.  Why  shut  him  out  from  the  benefit  of 
education  if  he  cannot  answer  up  to  that  point? — 

Well,  as  I have  mentioned,  in  paragraph  xm.,  I 
think  that  the  child  who  has  reached  his  eighth  year 
possesses  a mental  capacity  quite  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  cope  with  the  business  of  the  first  two 
sections  in  one  year;  and  that  the  child  who  has  com- 
pleted his  sixth  yeal-,  and  who  had  previously  spent  a 
year  in  the  process  of  infant  training — and  this  is  also 
the  opinion  of  other  practical  persons  to  whom  I have 
subnxitted  the  point— is  able  to  cope  with  the  second 
section  in  one  year-. 

2070.  Bxxt  if  not,  from  dense  ignorance,  suppose,  or 
from  having  fox-gotten  the  little  he  had  learned? — 

W ell,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  commit  any  system  to 
such  a rigid  set  of  rules  as  -would  not  admit  of  modifi- 
cation ; and,  therefore,  I should  most  decidedly  provide 
a qualifying  clause  in  the  code  which  woxxld  enable  the 
Inspector  to  recognise  the  case  of  such  a child  as  that 
to  which  yoxi  refer. 

2071.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  don’t  px-opose 
in  that  case  to  exclude  the  child  from  the  school  ? — 

Certainly  not.  My  point  is,  that  the  child  may  be 
px-esented  in  the  same  section,  year  after  yeax-,  as  often 
as  the  teacher  chooses.  But  my  other  point  is,  that 
the  State  shall  pay  but  once  for  each  section,  unless 
in  the  case  of  the  first  and  eighth  sections,  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  stated  in  the  memorandum. 

2072.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  do  you  account 
for  oixly  45-4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  National 
schools  being  in  the  First  Book.  You  don’t  question 
the  fact? — No. 

2073.  It  strikes  me  as  a remarkable  fact,  and  I wish 
to  know  how  it  is  that  so  large  a propox-tion  are  only 
in  the  First  Book? — It  is  made  up,  as  my  memo- 
randum shows,  and  as  I mentioned  in  my  former  evi- 
dence, of  children  xxp  to  nine  years  of  age.  5-9  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  are  under  even 
five  years  of  age. 

2074.  I give  you  credit  for  pupils  up  to  nine  years 
of  age ; axxd,  taking  all  together,  is  it  not  a most  pecu- 
liar fact,  that  that  is  the  number? — I think  it  is  a 
very  deplox-able  fact.  It  is  one  that  has  obtained  con- 
siderable attention  for  a great  number  of  years. 

2075.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  ? — Well,  the 
poverty  of  the  people ; the  irregularity  of  the  attend- 
ance, and  the  eax-ly  withdrawal  of  the  pupils;  the 
habit  of  sending  children  to  school  for  oixly  one  quarter 
in  one  year,  and  then  for  another  quarter  in  the  year 
succeeding ; and  so  on — all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined are,  I suppose,  the  only  explanation  that  one  can 
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possibly  offer  for  so  large  a proportion  of  the  ehildi'en 
appearing  in  the  First  Book. 

2076.  In  answer  to  his  lordship  you  said  it  might  be 
desirable — or,  at  any  rate,  worthy  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry— to  have  two  rules  of  attendances,  viz.,  90  for 
country  places,,  and  perhaps  100  for  towns.  Do  you 
think  that  having  once  established  a.  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  easy  or  desirable,  or  satisfactory  to 
managers  and  teachers,  to  depart  from  it  again,  so  as  to 
bring  them  both  to  the  same  figure? — I mentioned’ to 
his  lordship  that  I thought  it ’was  a subject  of  interest, 
and  one  that  deserved  consideration ; but  I added  that 
I thought  it  would  embarrass  the  system  to  start  with 
any  such  provision.  I quite  agree  with  you  that 
whatever  standard,  as  to  attendances,  may  be  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  a system, 
should  certainly  not  be  deviated  from,  for  a consider- 
able number  of  years  : because  the  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  a change  of  standard  would  be  manifestly 
great. 

2077.  Under  Part  I.,  with  regard  to  “ Inspectors’ 
results  fees,”  would  not  that  involve  a very  large 
amount  of  expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  Inspec- 
tor ? — Certainly. 

2078.  Would  your  present  staff  be  at  all  able  to 
overtake  this  1- — I think  so.  I have  given  the  greatest 
possible  consideration  to  the  distribution  of  labour' 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  system ; and  I am 
of  opinion  that  our  present  staff  of  sixty  Inspectors  with 
six  Head  Inspector's  would  be  perfectly  equal  to  the 
duties  which  it  would  impose.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  add,  that  if  the  working  of  the  system  demon- 
strated that  the  task  was  too  much  for  the  energies 
and  capabilities  of  our  Inspectors,  it  would  be  a simple 
matter  to  increase  the  staff. 

2079.  How  many  schools  has  each  Inspector? — 
About  110  on  an  average. 

2080.  How  many  working  weeks  or- days  have  the 
Inspectors  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  how  long  are 
they  off  duty  ? — I mention  in  paragraph  xxxvi.  of  my 
memorandum  that  they  have  43  working  weeks  of  5 
days  each.  That  is,  215  days ; and  occasional  holidays 
being  deducted,  there  remain  205  clear  working  days. 
Many  Inspectors  return  a considerably  greater  niunber 
of  working  days,  but  that  is  the  average. 

2081.  How  many  schools  would  each  Inspector  re- 
quire to  visit  each  day  in  order  to  overtake  their'  work, 
at  the  present  rate  of  visiting  ? — My  system  provides 
for  only  one  great  annual  inspection  of  each  school, 
and  one  monthly  incidental  visit. 

2082.  And  do  you  think  that  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  would  be  complete  and  satisfactory  by  that 
arrangement  ?-rI  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would. 

2083.  His  lordship  put  a question  to  you  with 
regard  to  Managers’  results  fees.  Have  the  Managers, 
in  times  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools 
with  any  regularity  ? — Some  have. 

2084.  As  a class?— As  a class,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have ; but  I have  already  mentioned,  I think, 
in  my  evidence,  that  Managers  are  improving  very 
considerably  in  that  respect. 

2085'.  Do  your  Head  Inspectors  and  District  In- 
spector's in  their  reports  concur  with  you  in  that 
opinion,  that  there  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  part 
of  Managers? — Well,  I should  say  they  ought. 

2086.  Do  you  think  such  testimony  as  this  from  one 
of  your  Inspectors  still  holds  : — “ The  management 
generally  is  not  effective.  Veiy  few,  indeed,  of  the 
Managers  take  any  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  their  schools,  appearing  to 
content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  the  means 
of  education  are  provided,  without  making  any  effort 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attendance 
or  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  ?” — Might  I ask 
what  the  date  of  that  report  is  ? 

, 2087.  1859  % — I was  thinking  it  was  an  old  date,  for 
the  management  has  improved  immensely  since  1859. 
The  system  of  organization  has  led  Managers  to  think 
a good  deal  about  the  ordinary  duties  of  school-keeping, 
and  from  year-  to  year,  through  this  and  other  causesj. 
there  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  all  the  points 


touched  upon  in-  that  paragrapli  which  you  halve 
read; 

2088;  You  seem  to  think  that' Managers  have  im- 
proved. Yery  well.  Gne  of  the  Inspectors;  in  his 
report  for  1861,  gives  precisely  similar  testimony  to 
that  which  I have  read?— -Well,  ’61  is  nearly  seven 
years  ago;  and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
Inspector  gave  such  testimony  then. 

2089.  How  do  you  propose  that  Managers  should 
overtake  these  examinations  of  their  schools.  Have 
you  some  Managers  with  a large  number  of  schools 
under  their  charge  ? — Yes. 

2090.  Do  you  think  they  would  at  all  give  their 
time  to  conduct  such  examinations  with  any  degree- of 
satisfaction  ? — T should  hope  So.  I have  had  of  course 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Manager's. 

2091.  I suppose  a very  large  number  of  schools  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? 
— A very  considerable  number. 

2092;  Their-  excuse  for  not  attending  the  schools  is 
the  amount  of  duty  they  have  to  perform  ? — My  ex- 
perience of  the  Catholic  clergy,  especially  druing  late 
years,  is,  that  they  are  exceedingly  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
time  and  labour  to  promote  the  education  of-the  poor. 

2093.  Are  not  the  clerical  managers  occupied  now 
in  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties  as  in  1859  or  in 
1861  ? — Certainly. 

2094.  Are  you  aware  that  some  Presbyterian  man- 
agers have  a large  number  of  schools? — Certainly. 

2095.  Do  you  think  that  such  a manager  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnston,  of  Belfast,  with  a large  number  of  schools, 
containing  5,000  pupils,  could  overtake  these  examina- 
tions in  addition  to  his  clerical  and  other  duties  ? — I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Johnston 
in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  schools.  I should  hope  that 
he  would  appoint  two  or  three  coadjutors  in  the  man- 
agement of  Ins  schools,  and  that  between  himself  and 
his  colleagues  effective  quarterly  inspections  would  be 
made.  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  a man  of  Mr. 
J ohnstoii’s  energy  and  ability  only  liked  the  scheme, 
the  practical  working  of  it  would  present  no  difficulty 
to  him. 

2096.  And  do  you  think  the  examination  of  the 
schools  by  such  managers  would  be  effective  ? — I think 
that  the  class  of  examinations  which  I have  designed  for 
them  would  be  not  only  effective 'but  exceedingly  useful. 

2097.  Rev.  Mr.  C'owie. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
to  stimulate  landed  proprietors  and  others  to  help  the 
schools  more  ? — I do  think  it  veiy  desirable. 

2098.  In  what  way  do  you  think  this  plan  of  pay- 
ment by  results  would  bring  that  about? — It  would 
bring  a knowledge  of  the  schools  to  then-  minds. 
The  mere  local  discussions,  consequent  upon  payment 
by  results,  about  the  success  or  the  value;  of  the  schools 
would  become  a point  of  acquaintance,  and  I should 
trust,  in  the  long-run,  a point  of  interest  to  them.  I 
should  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  would 
have  inter-communication  with  the  Clergy  about  the 
management  and  the  success  of  the  schools ; and  even- 
tually take  a more  lively  interest  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  in  the  promotion  of  education  on  their 
properties. 

2099.  That  is,  by  voluntary  gifts?— Oh,  voluntary, 
of  course ; I mean  nothing  else. 

2100.  You  have  never  thought  of  the  question  of 
rating  ?— I have  frequently  thought  of  it ; but  I think 
it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  Ireland. 

2101.  DO  you  mean  by  that,  either  the  rating  of 
small  places  or  the  rating, of  counties  ? — I think — espe- 
cially as  education  is  so  vexed  a question  in  Ireland — 
that  any  proposition  which,,  in  reference  to  the  support 
of  schools,  would  lead  to  local  rating — either  of  small 
places  or  of  coimties— would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
people. 

2102.  The  scale  on  which  you  propose  to  pay  for 
these  examinations,  in  paragraph- xi.,  seems  rather  high. 
Your  minimum  is  8s.  for  all  passes  and-  all  subjects ; 
and  you  rise  by  2s.  gradually.  Now,,  in  England,  you 
know,  it  is  8s.  only  ?— I am  aware;  but  I think  that 
for  Ireland  that  rate  would-  be  out  of  the  question- 
altogether  too  small. 
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2103.  It  would  not  realize  enough,  you  mean,  to  you  have  assumed  that  130  days  would  suffice  for  110  Aprils 

keep  the  school  going?— I think — as  my  estimate,  schools? — Yes.  1W8.  ’ 

which  you  wall  find  in  paragraph  xxxiii.,  and  which  is  2117.  You  are  to  examine  in  all  these  subjects? — 

based  upon  the  figures  referred  to  in  paragraph  xi„  Yes,  I have  myself  frequently  examined  more  than  100  Patri<jk 

will  show — that  I provide  for  no  more  than  a decent  pupils  per  day  in  all  these  subjects,  and  in  other  sub-  Keman,  esq. 

income  for  the  teacher.  jeets  besides. 

2104.  You  proceed  very  gradually.  For  example,  2118.  That  is  ccvpitatim,  and  not  in  classes  ? — Oh, 
taking  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in  the  fourth  section,  individually — taking  a note  of  the  individual  answers, 
you  say,  “ to  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  six  The  habit  of  most  of  the  Head  Inspectors  was  to  take 
places,''  the  corresponding  work  being  to  take  down  a note  of  the  individual  answers.  During  the  three 
from  dictation  and  work  questions  in  simple  short  and  years  that  I was  Head  Inspector  of  Ulster  I invariably 
long  division.  What  age  do  you  suppose  a child  would  took  a note  of  the  individual  answering,  and  that  was 
be  who  had  reached  that  standard? — In  a well-condi-  long  before  any  such  system  was  laid  down  as  a matter 
tioned  locality  I should  say  about  nine ; supposing  the  of  rule  in  England. 

child  to  have  finished  the  first  section  on  the  completion  2119.  Yousay  in  one  place  that  your  children  would 
of  his  sixth  year;  the  second  section  on  the  comple-  have  to  pass  in  all  branches  of  a subject.  At  para- 
tion  of  his  seventh  year;  the  third  section  on  the  graph  xm.  you  say  that  the  pass  is  to  be  obtained 
completion  of  his  eighth  year;  and  the  fourth  section  by  creditable  answering  in  all  branches.  For  instance, 

— the  one  to  which  you  .now  refer — on  the  comple-  if  a child  in  the  third  section  fails  to  write  out  theanulti- 

tion  of  his  ninth  year.  plication  table,  even  though  he  should  have  answered 

.2.105.  But  half  the  children,  at  present  do  not  stop  so  satisfactorily  in  other  branches  of  arithmetic,  he  would 
long  at  school — -about  46  per  cent,  go  at  nine  ? — Forty-  not  obtain  a pass? — Yes,  quite  so. 
six  per  cent.  are  under  nine  years  of  age.  2.120.  Do  you  mean  to  extend  that  throughout?— I 

2106.  At  any  rate  46  per  cent,  of  them  will  be  nine  mean  to  extend  the  principle  to  each  subject, 
years  of  age  or  under  ?— At  present,  under  nine.  2121.  Suppose  you  gave  four  sums  in  arithmetic, 

21.07.  Those  children  who  should  have  left  at  nine  would  you  expect  all  those  sums  to  be  rightly  done? — 
would  have  got  no  further  than  this? — Any  child  The  Inspector’s  judgmentwould  enable  him  to  determine 
who  should  leave  at  nine,  and  have  got  as  far  as  whether  the  child,  in  doing  some  of  them  and  fading 
that,  would,  I should  say,  have  done  exceedingly  well,  in  others,  was  yet  master  of  the  subject.  The  Inspector 

2108.  After  that  you  introduce  grammar.  Do  should  be  satisfied  that  the  chdd  had  the  power  of  cal- 
you  .think  that  the  grammar  which  these  chddren  culation — that  (as  you  have  specified  four  sums),  three 
would  learn,  untd  they  got  into  the  eighth  section,  sums,  at  least,  were  satisfactorily  done. 

would  be  of  any  use  to  them  ? — I introduce  grammar  2122.  Supposing  your  paper  were  a code  construed 
only  at  the  fifth  section.  The  practice  at  present  literally,  you  say  “worked”  the  questions,  but  you  do 
is  to  introduce  it  at  about  the  third  section.  I post-  not  say  “ worked  them  correctly  ” ? — Correctly  is,  of 
pone  it  to  the  fifth ; and  indeed  I then  introduce  it  more  course,  understood. 

in  deference  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  the  2123.  And  the  questions  would  be  at  .the  discretion 

study  of  grammar  is  held  by  teachers,  than  to  any  con-  of  the  Inspector  ? — Yes,  to  give  3,  4,  5,  or  10,  according 

viction  of  my  own  as  to  its  use  at  that  stage.  I there-  to  his  discretion,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
fore  give  it,  as  you  observe,  a very  small  value.  of  the  pupil.  In  the  very  few  schools  that  I have  had 

2109.  What  per-eentage  of  children  do  you  say  the  pleasure  of  seeing  inspected  in  England,  under  the 
would  reach  the  eighth  section?— At  present  the  seventh  new  code,  I observed  that  one  Inspector  gave  onlya  few, 
and  eighth  sections  combined  would  be  represented  by  while  another  gave  many  sums. 

about  7T  per  cent,  of  all.  The  eighth  section  is  less  2124.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  your  system  interfere  with 
than  one  per  cent.  the  training,  and  the  model  schools  ? — No. 

2110.  Then,  that  is  the  only  point  at  which  grammar-  2125.  They  would  remain  a chai-ge  on  the  State,  as 
would  become  useful. — the  analysis  of  sentences  ? — now  ? — I hope  not  exclusively  so.  I trust  that  other 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  proceed  from  a con-  training  machinery  besides  the  State  model  schools  will 
sideration  of  the  ]»-esent  circumstances  to  what  may  be  set  in  motion ; and  I think  that  the  system  of  results 
exactly  happen  under  the  operation  of  this  plan.  My  will  involve  the  foundation  of  such  other  machinery 
hope  would  be  that  rdtimately  a very  considerable  pro-  exclusive  of  the  present  model  and  training  school 
portion  of  all  the  pupils  would  pass  through  all  the  system. 

sections,  and  only  leave  the  school  when  they  would  2126.  Do  you  fix  any  maximum  limit  of  age  for 
have  mastered  tire  eighth  section.  grants ; might  an  adult  gain  grants  under  your 

2111.  You  have  subdivided  writing  and  spelling,  I scheme  ? — As  a pupil  ? 

suppose,  taking  warning  by  the  state  of  things  on  the  2127.  Yes  ? — Certainly. 

other  side  of  the  channel  ? — I had,  to  some  extent,  the  2128.  Have  you  fixed  any  minimum  of  age  ? — -I 

experience  of  the  other  side  of  the  clrannel  before  my  have  fixed  no  minimum,  but  I have  indirectly  provided 
mind.  for  a minimum  in  this  way  : I allow  an  infant  three 

2112.  Would  your  plan,  if  adopted,  prevent  such  an  passes  before  it  reaches  the  age  at  which  the  individual 
anomaly  as  a school  of  thirty  children  with  a teacher  examination  commences.  That  would  practically  limit 
receiving  the  highest  amount  of  remuneration  ? — My  the  minimum  age  to  four. 

plan  shows  that  it  would.  The  examples  and  rules  laid  2129.  You  say  three  years  for  tire  infant? — Three 
down  in  paragraphs  xxxii.  and  xxvii.  show  that.  passes — that  is,  three  years. 

2113;  Does  that  mean  the  absolute  maximum  salary?  2130.  You  say  three  yeai-s,  not  three  passes.  An 
— Not  at  all.  The  examples  only  represent  what  might  infant  can  easily  make  90  days  in  two  schools  in  one 
be  obtained  by  results’  fees  and  classification  salaries  year,  and  may  on  account  of  each  school  get  grants  ? 
in  the  different-sized  schools  which  I have  selected  for  — No,  I don’t  mean  any  such  state  of  things.  It  could 
illustration.  not,  of  course,  be  sanctioned. 

2114.  Taking  a school  with  an  average  of  thirty  2131.  How  would  yoti  ascertain  it  ? — How  would  I 

pupils,  you  have  it  there  that  a teacher  would  get  £34?  ascertain  whether  a child  had  obtained  a gratuity  in 
— £34  8s.  8 d. — the  maximum  from  the  State,  under  one  school,  and  a gratuity  the  same  year  in  another  ? 
the  heads  referred  to  in  the  table,  but  he  might  get  2132.  Yes  ? — I think  the  Inspector  would  be  very 
gratuities  besides.  His  income  might  also  be  augmented  obtuse  indeed,  who  would  go  through  the  form  of 
by  school  fees  and  endowments  or  subscriptions.  examination  of  a child,  and  deliberately  conclude, 

2115.  Do  you  propose  to  interfere  with  those  gratui-  “ That  child  is  worthy  of  a pass,”  and  take  a note  of 

ties? — T propose  to  interfere  with  a number  of  them,  the  result ; and  then  in  another  school  allow  the  same 
as  you  may  observe  in  paragraph  xxxiii,,  but  I retain  child  to  go  through  the  same  form  of  examination,  and 
a few.  to  claim  another  pass. 

2116.  In  paragraph  xxxvi.,  with  respect  to  the  time  2133.  I speak  of  infants  who,  according  to  your 
the  Inspectors  would  have  for  examining  the  schools,  scheme,  will  not  be  examined  ? — Of  infants  ? 

O 2 
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2134.  Yes? — Well,  tlie  managers  would,  I am  sure, 
co-operate  witli  the  Board  in  preventing  any  such 
gross  irregularity. 

2135.  The  managers  would  profit  by  it? — Manager's, 
I am  convinced,  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
regard  profit  as  outweighing  propriety. 

2136.  Would  not  the  advanced  pupils  be  found  to 
be  chiefly  well-to-do  pupils — to  come  chiefly  from 
those  who  are  well-to-do  at  home  ? — Very  much  so. 

2137.  And  are  not  these  the  very  cases  which  least 
need  State  aid? — All,  I believe,  equally  require  State 
aid.  I am  afraid  I have  repeated  that  opinion  too  often. 

2138.  Those  children  that  come  from  respectable 
homes  as  well  as  those  that  come  from  needy  homes  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2139.  Can  you  say  on  what  principle  the  State 
should  pay  for  geography  and  grammar  ? — On  the 
same  principle  that  it  pays  for  writing  and  reading. 

2140.  You  consider  geography  and  grammar  instru- 
ments of  education  which  all  should  possess? — I think 
they  are  important  instruments  in  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  State. 

2141.  What  gratuity  worrld  you  give  for  an  infant 
under  six  ? — I provide  for  it,  on  the  fulfilment'  of  the 
necessary  conditions,  8s.  a year  in  Inspector’s  results’ 
fees,  and,  possibly,  4s.  a year  in  Manager’s  results’  fees. 

2142.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  real  age  of  the 
child  ? — There  is  no  difficulty,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  a child  in  Ireland.  I 
have  observed  that  in  England  some  of  the  Inspectors 
state  that  such  difficulties  present  themselves.  These 
difficulties  do  not  exist  in  Ireland.  I have  here  a re- 
turn of  the  attendance  at  the  King’s  Inns-street  school, 
furnished  within  the  last  week  by  the  Head-Inspector, 
who  has  assured  me  that  he  believes  it  accurate  to 
a quarter  of  a year  in  the  case  of  every  child — and 
some  of  the  pupils  are  under  two  years  of  age. 

2143.  At  this  time  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
rate  of  payment  by  age  ? — None. 

2144.  When  you  introduce  that  principle  do  you 
anticipate  difficulty  ? — I don’t  introduce  it  as  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  my  plan  that  age  is  to  enter  into  the 
matter  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  an  infant  child 
under  six. 

2145.  Is  a child  not  to  advance  from  section  to 
section  until  he  has  passed  perfectly  your  lower  sec- 
tion ? — A child  may  pass  from  section  to  section, 
although  he  may  not  have  passed  perfectly — that  is, 
have  answered  under  all  the  four  heads  into  which 
some  sections  are  divided,  or  the  three  heads  into 
which  other  sections  are  divided.  He  may  advance, 
or  he  may  remain  in  the  same  section;  but  if  once 
passed  and  paid  for  in  part  of  a section,  in  that  same 
section  he  cannot  again . be  presented  for  a pass. 
That’s  the  idea  I have  in  my  mind. 

2146.  He  can  gain  no  gratuity  at  all  then? — No 
gratuity  in  that  section. 

2147.  What  allowance  do  you  make  for  improve- 
ment iu  the  attendance  at  existing  schools? — None.  I 
take  the  attendance  as  I find  it,  but  I have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  operation  of  this  or  of  any  other 
system  of  payment  by  results  would  considerably 
improve  the  character  of  the  attendance. 

2148.  And  you  make  no  allowance  either  for  addi- 
tional schools? — None  whatever;  but  if  such  a settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  education  were  brought  about 
as  would  embrace  the  schools  of  other  societies,  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  expense  of  the  system 
would,  of  course,  be  a mere  matter  of  calculation. 

2149.  I suppose  a million  and  a half  of  pupils  might 
come  to  school  in  Ireland  ? — Not  fully  that ; about  a 
million  and  an  eighth,  perhaps. 

2150.  Considering  that  you  have  no  maximum  and  no 
minimu  m limit? — Practically,  the  limits  are  from  4 to  1 5 . 

2151.  Do  you  consider  that  your  scheme  promotes 
reading  as  much  as  is  desirable  ? — I do.  I introduce 
into  it  an  element  which,  I should  hope,  would  very  con- 
siderably improve  the  quality  of  the  reading ; — 1 intro- 
duce, in  the  different  sections,  the  getting  off  by  heart  of 
poetry,  and,  of  course,  the  recitation  of  it.  That  element 
alone  would,  I think,  improve  the  quality  of  the  reading. 


2152.  Do  you  not  consider  the  progress  provided 
for  very  slow — half  a book  a year? — Oh,  but  half  the 
First  Book,  or  half  the  Second  or  Third  Book,  means  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  work. 

2153.  One  of  your  Head-Inspectors  is  Mr.  Sheridan; 
and  he  says  : — 

“ If,  for  a pupil  attending  regularly,  one  year  is  sufficient 
for  the  learning  of  the  business  prescribed  for  one  class  (as 
on  an  average  I think  it  is),  the  number  of  promotions  from 
class  to  class  in  a year  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
daily  attendance.” — (Report  for  1866,  p.  114.) 

I very  much  regret  that  I have  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  that  point.  On  a recent  occasion — since 
I last  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  this  Royal 
Commission — I went,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
through  a calculation  on  that  very  point ; and  I think 
I demonstrated  that  his  estimate  is  too  low. 

2154.  What  is  the  average  school  life  of  a child  ? — 
I could  hardly  venture  to  say.  It  begins,  as  I believe 
I mentioned  on  a former  occasion,  at  that  age  when 
the  child  is  able  to  walk  to  school ; and  it  continues 
until  the  child  is  able  to  begin  the  world. 

2155.  Taking  one  child  with  another,  how  long  do 
children  remain  at  school  in  Ireland?— It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  determine  that. 

2156.  You  have  no  figures? — I have  no  figures  by 
which  I could  at  all  determine  it. 

2157.  Do  you  calculate  that  they  will  remain  ten 
years? — In  many  parts  of  the  country  children  do 
remain  at  school  for  ten  years. 

2158.  Your  eight  sections  and  the  three  grants 
below  six  would  give  eleven  years? — Anyone  who  got 
the  three  grants  below  six  yeai-s  of  age,  and  remained  for 
the  subsequent  seven  sections,  would  have  ten  years. 

2159.  Do  you  propose  your  scheme  as  a remedy  for 
the  defects  of  the  National  system? — I propose  my 
scheme  as  a remedy  for  certain  defects  to  which  I refer 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  my  memorandum ; but  in- 
dependently of  these  defects  I have  been  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  question  of  paying  by 
results,  that  were  there  no  defects  at  all  in  the  operation 
of  the  system  I should  suggest  that  plan  of  payment. 

2160.  Your  District  Inspectors  are  men  of  observa- 
tion and  veracity,  no  doubt? — Certainly. 

2161.  And  the  facts  observed  by  them,  and  reported 
and  printed  in  the  Board’s  reports,  may  be  received  as 
certainly  true? — As  true — certainly  true. 

2162.  Then  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  “the 
National  schools  receive  little  or  no  local  support ; that 
the  management  is  generally  nominal ; that  many  of 
the  school-houses  are  mere  hovels ; that  the  non- vested 
schools  are  not  properly  repaired ; that  many  of  the 
masters  are  untrained  and  few  of  them  are  trained  long 
enough ; that  they  are  discontented  and  give  up  teaching 
readily ; that  they  are  succeeded  by  raw,  and  untrained, 
and  inexperienced  lads,  &c.”  Will  your  scheme  remedy 
these  defects  ? — I should  hope  so.  But  that  is  an  exag- 
gerated statement  of  the  defects. 

2163.  Where  is  the  exaggeration  you  would  point 

to  ? — If  you  would  allow  me 

2164.  In  your  previous  answers  did  you  not  allow 
that  the  management  in  1866  was  as  superficial  as  it 
was  in  1 86 1 ? — Certainly  not.  There  was  a considerable 
improvement  in  the  meantime. 

2165.  Now  in  District  Inspector’s  district  No.  1, 
there  is,  as  remarked  in  vol.  36,  page  247,  an  “ almost 
total  absence  of  local  interest  in  the  schools  ?” — Well, 
I am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
this  particular  passage,  for  the  district — Letterkenny 
— is  one  with  which  I am  exceedingly  familiar-,  and  I 
know  that  some  of  the  best  managers  in  Ireland  are  to 
be  met  with  in  it.  Tins  observation  of  the  Inspector, 
that  a chief  impediment  to  the  spread  of  education 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  local  interest  in  the 
schools,  relates  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
But  I know  that  the  managers,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, lay  and  clerical,  in  that  district,  are  persons  who, 
to  a very  considerable  extent,  take  a lively  and  active 
interest  in  the  schools. 
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2166.  In  district  No.  3,  it  is  said,  at  page  248,  that 
“ the  management  in  most  cases  is  nominal  ? ” — Will 
you  allow  me  to  make  an  observation  in  relation  to 
that  ? 

2167.  Do  you  abide  by  the  reports  of  the  District 
Inspectors'? — I stand  by  the  reports  of  the  District 
Inspectors,  and  of  all  the  Inspectors,  to  this  extent — 
that  whenever  an  Inspector  states  a fact,  I admit  it 
without  reserve  or  hesitation  to  be  a fact.  But  when 
an  Inspector  simply  gives  expression  to  his  opinion,  I 
t-liink  I am  at  liberty  to  form  my  own  opinion  about  it. 
Now,  I also  intimately  know  this  district  No.  3 — 
namely,  Coleraine.  It  embraces,  as  the  Inspector 
mentions,  managers  of  the  different  denominations  that 
prevail  in  the  country — the  Established  Church,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  and  so  on  : and  I 
know  that  a very  large  number  of  them  are  exceedingly 
zealous  and  uncommonly  active  managers. 

2168.  With  regard  to  district  No.  4 it  is  stated  that 
« increase  in  the  schools  is  not  so  much  required  as  a 
more  effective  management.”  Do  you  allow  that  to  be 
trae  ?— The  Inspector,  very  likely,  is  correct.  Im- 
proved management  is,  possibly,  the  most  desirable 
object  that  one  could  wish  to  attain : and  I should  hope 
that  the  operation  of  such  a system  as  that  which  I 
suggest,  would  bring  about,  in  that  respect,  a very  great 
improvement. 

■ 2169.  Will  you  allow,  then,  that  the  management, 
generally,  is  only  nominal  ? — For  all  Ireland  I believe  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  management  is  only 
nominal.  I think  I have  repeated,  over  and  over  again, 
that  there  is  a very  considerable  number  of  managers 
who  are  effective  and  zealous  agents  in  carrying  on 
the  system  of  education  throughout  the  country ; and 
that  there  are  many  who  are  merely  nominal  ma- 
nagers. But  I have  stated,  and  1 deliberately 
maintain,  t]mt  there  has  been,  from  year  to  year,  a 
growing  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

2170.  Some  managers  make  the  teachers  pay  rent 
for  the  school-houses,  do  they  not? — Yes,  a very  con- 
siderable number. 

2171.  Do  the  Commissioners  consider  that  an  abuse  ? 

The  managers  themselves  are  poor,  and  in  numerous 

cases  have  not  the  means  of  paying  the  rent. 

2172.  Refer  to  district  31.  At  page  267  you  will 
find  it  stated  that  “ the  landlords  will  not  give  assist- 
ance and  the  bishops  forbid  tlieii-  priests  to  take  aid 
from  the  Board  to  build;  so  the  school  must  often  be  held 
in  a mere  hut,  which  the  teacher  has  to  pay  rent  for 
and  keep  in  repair.  The  amount  from  all  local  sources 
does  not  yield  an  average  of  £3  per  school.  The  manage- 
ment appears  not  only  to  be  utterly  ineffective  for  any 
good,  but  even  in  many  respects  rather  directly  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  As  the  managers,  in  the  main,  con- 
tribute nothing  themselves  to  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  teachers,  but  allow  the  entire  charge  and 
responsibility  of  the  establishment  of  the  schools  to 
devolve  on  them,  requiring  them,  not  unfrequently,  not 
only  to  pay  rent  for  the  houses,  but  even  to  furnish 
them,  and  fit  them  up  : it  can  be  easily  seen  how  few 
sensible  of  any  professional  worth  or  merit  in  them- 
selves would  be  prepared  to  enter  on  such  service, 
engagements,  and  obligations.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  of  this  district  not  only  are 
public  interests  thus  sacrificed  by  the  imposition  of  con- 
ditions which  directly  preclude  all  chance  of  obtaining 
the  sex-vices  of  really  useful  and  efficient  teachers ; but 
in  not  a few  instances  the  appointment  to  a school  is 
made  dependent  upon  compliance  with  terms  which 
none  but  the  most  abject  and  worthless  would  submit 

to  x apprehend  that  that,  although  very  darkly 

colored  is  not  a distorted  picture  of  the  state  of  things, 
in  some  respects,  in  that  district,  which  is  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  in  Ireland — the  district  of 
Ballinamore. 

2173.  You  allow  the  school-houses  to  be  bad? — in 
many  places,  certainly. 

2174.  In  Dublin? — Some,  but  not  all,  nor  anything 
like  all. 

2175.  In  No.  38  District  Mr.  O Carroll  reports  in 


the  volume  for  1866 — “There  are  three  schools  held  April  29, 
in  a ruinous  house  in  James’ s-street,  not  provided  with  1868. 

school  furniture,  and  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes.  patrj~£" 
The  Dolphin’s-bam  schools,  in  rooms  nearly  as  bad.  Jo8gph 
The  John-street  schools,  in  rooms  not  suited  to  accom-  Keenan,  esq. 
modate  one-third  of  the  children  who  attend;”  and 
then  he  says — “The  National  school-houses  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey  rank  amongst 
the  worst  in  Ireland.  No  management  can  make 
schools  held  in  such  houses  efficient?” — The  Commis- 
sioners have  taken  action  in  reference  to  all  the  schools 
you  have  named,  and  requested  the  managers  to  pro- 
vide better  houses.  The  Commissioners  have,  in  all 
cases,  received  satisfactory  explanations  from  the  mana- 
gers that  they  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts, 
and  incurring  great  expense,  to  improve  the  school 
buildings. 

2176.  Does  your  scheme  not  provide  any  remedy  for 
that  defect? — I don’t  enter  into  the  question  of  school- 
houses  at  all.  I propose  that  we  shall  continue  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  houses,  from  year  to  year, 
as  best  we  can. 

2177.  Would  you  grant  any  aid  to  schools  held  in 
premises  reported  to  be  in  such  a state  ? — I would  not 
recommend  a grant  to  be  made  at  all  to  a school  held 
in  absolutely  unsuitable  premises. 

2178.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — In  your  memo- 
randum you  state  that  only  33£  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  give  an 
attendance  of  100  days  in  each  year,  and  it  is  explained 
that  the  chief  cause  of  that  was  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  to  whom  the  labour  of  the  children  was 
useful  and  indispensable? — That  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes. 

2179.  I think  you  say,  the  average  attendance  would 
be  raised  from  33^  to  about  56  per  cent.  ? — I should 
hope  so.  I should  observe  that  that  is  merely  a matter 
of  rough  estimate  or  conjecture. 

2180.  How  would  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  the. 
attendance  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents  be 
overcome  by  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  ? — The  poverty 
of  the  parents  is  only  one  element  of  consideration  as 
to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance. 

2181.  But  the  - increase  you  state  would  be  very 
great? — The  action  I propose  for  the  managers  and 
teachers  would  have  a considerable  effect  even  upon 
impoverished  parents  in  inducing  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

2182.  You  think  that  if  the  schoolmasters  were 
better  paid,  they  might  induce  the  parents  to  improve 
the  attendance  of  the  children  ? — I think  if  the  school- 
masters exerted  themselves  more,  and  were  sustained 
in  their  exertions  by  the  managers,  they  might  con- 
siderably improve  the  attendance. 

2183.  It  would  to  a certain  extent,  but  an  increase" 
from  33£,  to  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  is  very 
great? — I only  in  an  off-hand  way  express  my  opinion 
that  it  might  reach  that  in  the  course  of  time. 

2184.  Professor  Sullivan. — In  the  district  to  which 
Mr.  Stokes  referred,  Ballinamore,  are  not  most  of  the 
schools  in  that  district  under  the  patronage  of  priests? 

— They  are. 

2185.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  that  district  the 
priests  are  exceedingly  poor  ? — Exceedingly  poor. 

2186.  Very  often  so  poor  as  to  be  poorer  than  the 
teachers  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  curates 
are  poorer  than  some  of  the  teachers. 

2187.  Do  you  know  whether  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  that  district  are  resident  or  non-resident — I mean 
as  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  ? — I think 
it  was  in  the  county  Leitrim  that  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize  lately,  and  in  terms  of  strong  animadversion, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  landed  proprietors 
were  nearly  all  absentees,  and  were  represented  on  the 
Grand  Jury  only  by  their  agents.  Ballinamore  dis- 
trict is  in  that  county. 

2188.  In  that  district  the  schools  receive  scarcely 
any  aid  from  the  local  proprietors  ? — Very  little.  The 
annual  average  of  the  fees  of  the  pupils  in  that  district 
is  only  £2  2s.  6f  d.  for  each  school.  There  is  not  a 
school  in  it  in  which  the  school  fees  amount  to  £15. 
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April  29,5  21S9.  What  sum  is  paid  at  present  by  tlie  Board 

1868.  ;n  t]le  way  0f  gratuities  to  teachers  for  agricultural 
Patrick  instruction ; is  it  on  a sliding  scale,  or  is  it  a fixed 
.Joseph  sum? — A fixed  sum  of  .£5. 

Keenan,  esq.  2190.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  most 
of  the  rural  districts  that  agriculture  should  be  taught 
by  the  teachers  ? — I should  say  so — -in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

2191.  Then  how  far  would  the  plan  of  paying  by 
results  assist  ? — In  the  copy  of  my  memorandum  which 
I have  now  before  me,  I have  inserted  a suggestion  that, 
from  the  fifth  section  upwards,  the  boys  in  rural  schools 
shall  read  the  Agricultural  Class-book,  just  as  I intend 
that  in  the  seventh  section,  for  instance,  the  girls  shall 
read  the  Girls’  Reading  Book.  In  that  manner  I pro- 
vide, from  the  fifth  section  up,  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion as  an  element  in  the  results,  just  as  I provide  for 
needlewoik  in  the  case  of  girls. 

2192.  Do  you  consider  that,  without  at  all  interfer- 
ing with  the  effective  working  of  the  schools  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  by  a system  of  payment  by  results  a good 
deal  of  good  would  be  effected  by  a sliding  scale  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  present  schools  ? — ¥ es.  As, 
for  instance,  .in  the  sixth  section,  Ladd  to  arithmetic,  in 
the  case  of  girls,  that  they  should  sew  and  cut  out  any 
article  of  dress,  if  required,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspec- 
tor ; so,  I insert  a paragraph  in  the  case  of  boys  that  the 
knowledge  of  such  and  such  a part  of  the  Agricultural 
Class-book  would  be  required.  I add  that  in  the  seventh 
section,  proficiency  in  such  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
Agricultural  Class-book  would  be  required  ; and  in  the 
eighth  section,  in  the  whole  of  the  Agricultural  Class- 
book.  I give  it  the  same  prominence,  from  the  fifth 
section  upwards,  which  I give  to  needlework  in  the  case 
of  girls. 

2193.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  extend  the  system 
of  industrial  instruction  under  the  same  system  beyond 
agriculture? — Agriculture  is  the  great  craft  of  this 
country,  and  the  one  that  is  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  schooling  of  children,  and  for  the  present  I 
am  not  prepared  to  recommend  for  boys  the  addition  of 
any  other  branch  of  industrial  education. 

2194.  But  would  it  be  possible  by  a system  of  mere 
payment  by  results  to  encourage  that? — Most  de- 
cidedly. The  possibility  of  it  is  manifest. 

2195.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  seemed  to  think 
from  my  reference  to  the  reports  of  1859  and  1861 
that  I was  searching  back  for  mismanagement? — Un- 
mistakably not.  My  conviction  is  that  you  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  my  observation  was  simply 
made  to  show  that  the  picture  you  were  drawing  was 
a picture  of  a pretty  old  date,  and  that  I,  seven  years 
later,  could  here  in  presence  of  this  Royal  Commission, 
give  a better  account  of  the  managers. 

2196.  In  your  evidence  on  a former  day  you  said 
there  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  management  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2197.  I find  in  the  report  for  1866,  District  14— 
“The  management  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  clergymen 
and  laymen  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  A few  small 
farmers  are  managers,  which  is  not  desirable,  but  these 
will  gradually  disappear  from  the  list.  Their  number 
is  diminishing  every  year.  The  amount  of  actual 
personal  supervision  exercised  by  the  managers  in 
general  over  their  schools  is  very  limited.  I believe 
when  their  business  takes  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
schools  that  they  often  call  in,  but  they  seldom  leave 
a record  of  their  visit.  Their  action  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  appointing  and  removing  teachers,  and 
to  corresponding  with  the  officers  in  Dublin.  The  ordi- 
nary working  of  the  schools  is  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district.” 
And  of  No.  19  District  it  is  said — “With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  schools  are  under  individual  manage- 
ment. The  managers  are  Roman  Catholic  and  Pres- 
byterian clergymen,  a few  being  under  lay  manage- 
ment. Very  few  of  the  managers  visit  the  schools  or 
exercise  any  supervision  over  them  whatever?’  In 
reference  to  that  I quote  also  from  page  267  of  the 


same  report  for  1866,  from  which  Mr.  Stokes  quoted, 
and  I begin  where  he  left  off : — “ Even  where  the 
manager  does  visit  the  school,  his  visit  fails  to  exercise 
any  influence  for  good,  as  instead  of  seeking  to  learn 
by  strict  inquiry  how  far  the  defects  pointed  out  by  the 
Inspector  are  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  apathy  and  remissness  of  parents  or  other 
circumstances  peculiar  to  that  class  of  the  community 
from  which  the  children  of  National  schools  are  drawn, 
and  dealing  with  each  case  as  it  seems  to  require,  he 
rarely  even  takes  the  trouble  of  noting  his  visit,  or  if 
so,  he  limits  the  notice  to  a mere, entry  of  the  date,  and 
the  numbers  found  present;  or  eke,  in  venturing 
farther,  his  remarks  take  the  form  of  such  laudatory 
expressions  as  the  actual  state  of  the  school  in  no  wise 
warrants.  Nay  more,  I have  known  instances  since 
coming  into  this  district  in  which  managers  have  shown 
themselves  so  remiss  and  indifferent,  as  not  even  to 
convey  to  the  teacher  the  purport  of  any  official  com- 
munication resulting  from  the  Inspector’s  visit."  You 
see  this  is  evidence  respecting  managers  of  schools 
given  generally  by  Inspectors  at  the  present  time  ? — 
Yes. 

2198.  That  testimony  does  not  apply  to  years  gone 
by,  butto  the  present  time? — -I,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tain that  the  management  of  our  schools  is  infinitely 
more  efficient  now  than  it  was  seven  years  ago  ; that  it 
is  more  efficient  in  1868  than  it  was  in  1867,  more 
efficient  in  1867  than  it  was  in  1866,  and  so  on  ; that 
it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  improving  every  year. 

2199.  You  also  said  that  you  would  not  recom- 
mend giants  to  schools  whose  premises  were  unsuit- 
able; have  the  Commissioners  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  grants  in  such  cases  ? — Certainly  not. 

2200.  I mean  where  premises  were  in  a dangerous 
state,  have  the  Commissioners  continued  such  grants 
against  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors — schools  in  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  congregate  ? — I have  never 
known  a case  where  an  Inspector  made  a representa- 
tion to  the  Board  that  a grant  should  be  withdrawn  on 
the  ground  that  the  school  was  entirely  unsuitable  that 
the  Commissioners  did  not  act  on  his  recommendation, 
and  act  promptly.  But  I will  add  that  the  Inspectors 
and  Commissioners  alike  exercise  towards  schools  in 
impoverished  districts  every  indulgence  that  is  possible, 
consistent  with  propriety  and  with  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  pupils. 

2201.  No  such  case  could  have  occurred  in  the 
comparatively  prosperous  district  of  Limerick,  within, 
six  miles  or  so  of  the  city  ? — My  previous  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  in  case  an  Inspector  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  a grant  the  Board  acted 
promptly  on  his  representation.  There  may  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limerick  a school  described  by  the 
Inspector  to  be  a very  wretched  building,  but  the  In- 
spector not  having  recommended  the  Board  to  take  the 
ultimate  and  severe  action,  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
case  has  been  tolerated. 

2202.  Has  this  scheme  of  yours  been  well  con- 
sidered by  yourself  ? — By  myself  it  has  been  well  con- 
sidered for  nearly  two  years. 

2203.  Have  the  clerks  been  engaged  in  preparing  your 
statistics  ?— Yes ; but  no  clerk  in  the  office  has  even 
glanced  at  my  scheme. 

2204.  Mi-.  StoJces. — -In  the  report  for  the  year  1865, 

under  the  head  of  District  '20, 1 read  the  following  : 

“ Besides,  the  facility  with  which  grants  have  hitherto 
been  obtained  for  schools  established  in  inferior  houses, 
has  been  used  as  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  erection  of  a better  class  of  school-houses  with 
the  Board’s  aid.  In  many  instances,  where  it  has  been 
proposed  to  erect  schools  of  the  latter  class- — vested 
schools,  that  is — the  opponents  of  these  intervene,  and 
without  any  sacrifice  whatever  on  tlieir  own  part,  pro- 
cure a grant  for  a rival  school,  established  in  the  same 
cabin,  which  is  either  entirely  got  up,  or  else  rented  and 
furnished,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  teacher.  The 
Board’s  educational  action  is  thus  paralysed  by  means 
of  a dexterous  acceptance  of  its  aid.  It  is  pfit  hors  de 
combat,  in  fact,  by  a thrust  from  the  weapon  borrowed 
from  its  own  armoury.”  I want  to  know  is  that 
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system1  still  continued  1— The  circumstances  referred  to 
in1  that  case  are  peculiar.  District  20  is  Ballina,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  that  dis- 
trict have  acted  on  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
referred  to  by  me  on  a former  day,  as  to  the  non-ac- 
ceptance of  grants  for  building  from  the  Board.  Lay 
Protestant  gentlemen  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  find- 
ing' that  there  was  occasion  to  establish  Schools,  applied 
to  the  Board  for  building  grants,  and  readily  obtained 
them.  The  Catholic  clergy  objected  to  those  newly 
established  schools.  Ohe  ground  of  their  hostility  was 
that  they  objected  to  Protestants  being  managers  of 
these  schools,  there  being  no  Protestant  pupils  in  the 
district;  and  another  ground  of  objection  was  that  the 
class  of  vested  schools  was  one  to  which  they  could  not 
give  their  adhesion.  The  vested  schools,  when  opened, 
were  destitute  of  pupils.  The  fact  that  grants  for  vested 
schools  were  sought  for  and  obtained,  thus  became  to  the 
priests  an  impetus  to  establish  non-vested  schools  of  then- 
own.  The  Board  was  accordingly  applied  to  for  aid  by 
the  priests,  and  the  Inspector  who  reported  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, stated  in  substance  that  the  ordinary  class 
of  wretched  housesused  throughout  the  district  as  school- 
houses  were  procured;  that  competent  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed, that  large  attendances  of  pupils  were  secured, 
and,  in  fact,  that  all  the  essential  conditions  for  obtain- 
ing grants  from  the  Board  existed.  Tile  Commissioners 
were  invited  to  make  the  grants,  and  they  made  them. 
The  circumstances  of  that  district  are,  therefore,  some- 
what peculiar. 

2205.  Would  not  your  scheme  go  to  promote  the 
foundation  of  schools  of  that  character  ? — No.  I hope 
that  from  year  to  year,  and  as  the  temper  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times  improve,  managers  will  be  able  to 
build  a better  class1  of  houses.  In  the  district  in  ques- 
tion I think  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  the 
action  of  the  Board  was  judicious  and  wise  in  their 
adoption  of  even  the  poorer  class  of  houses.  If  my 
Scheme  have  any  effect  in  respect  to  school  buildings 
it  -will  be,  by  elevating  the  tone  of  education  generally, 
to  introduce  a better  class  of  school-houses. 

2206.  If  where,  according  to  the  present  system,  a 
school  receives  a salary  of  430,  and  that  your  scheme 
gives  450 — don’t  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be;  ac- 
cording to  your  scheme,  two  schools  where  there  is  at 
present  only  one  ? — No.  My  scheme  will  have  no  such 
effect ; for  Where  the  managers  are,  as  I design  them 
to  be,  active  agents  in  promoting  education,  they  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  disposed  to  amalgamate  the  smaller  schools, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  already 
in  existence. 

2207.  Under  the  circumstances  of  District  20  the 
school  is  the  private  venture  of  the  teacher  ? — The  rent 
is  paid  by  the  teacher. 

2208.  The  managers  contribute  nothing? — Managers 
in  that  part  of  the  country  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  contributing  anything. — Ballina  is  another  of  the  im- 
poverished parts  of  Ireland. 

2209.  The  Chairman. — You  propose  in  paragraph  26 
of  your  memorandum  that  in  the  first  instance  the  clas- 
sification of  a teacher' should  be  determined  “by  his 
success  after  tln‘e6'  years’  occupation  Of  a school  as  its 
master? — Either  in  that  way,  or  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  personal  examination. 

2210;  Li  what  position,  under  your  scheme,  would  a 
schoolmaster  be  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  occu- 
pation of  a school  ? — If  he  elected  that  system  of  classi- 
fication, he  would  be  an  unclassed  probationary  teacher. 

2211.  To  such  a person  would  you  allow  no  per- 
sonal Salary  ?— Not  during  the  three  years’  probation; 

2212.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  induce  most  of 
the  teachers  to  undergo  personal  examination  on  then- 
being  first  appointed  to  a school? — I think  that  an  effect 
of  my  proposal  would  be  that  the  speedy  plan  of  classi- 
fication—that  Of  personal  examination  — would  be 
adopted  by  the'  vast  majority  of  teachers. 

2213.  Would  it  not  happen,  then,  that  many  persons 
who  at  first  would1  only  pass  to  the  third  class  of 
schoolmasters,  Would  in  a few  years  so  improve  them- 
selves as  to  be  qualified  to  pass  to  the  first  claSs  ?- — 
My  scheme  provides  for  their  promotion ; but  that  pro- 


motion is  to  be  obtained  solely  by  their  assiduity  and 
success  as  teachers  of  schools. 

2214.  What  is  your  objection  to  enable  school- 
masters of  a lower  class  to  qualify  for  a Higher  class  by 
personal  examination  ? — Classification  is  simply  a cer- 
tificate of  status.  Once  that  status  is  obtained,  the  fact 
that  a schoolmaster  obtains  by  personal'  examination  a 
higher  certificate  in  no  respect  affects  his  general’  effi- 
ciency or  usefulness.. 

2215.  Under  your  present  system,  are  not  school- 
masters of  the  first  and  second  class  examined,  and 
obliged  to  pass,  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  not 
examined  for  the  third  class  ? — They  are. 

2216.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  continue  to  give 
persons  who  pass  in  these  extra  subjects  credit  for  their 
examination  in  them,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  study 
these  subjects  ? — The  desire  to  earn  the  results’  fees,  and 
to  be  rated  as  successful  and  accomplished  teachers,  will 
be  stimulus  quite  enough  to  induce  them  to  continue 
their  studies. 

2217.  Do  you  rely  very  much  more  on  the  examiner’s 
report  on  the  state  he  finds  a school  than  on  the  edu- 
cational attainments  of  the  schoolmaster  ? — You  now 
refer  to  the  proposed  plan  ? 

2218.  Yes. — In  reference  to  the  proposed  plan  I do. 

2219.  Taking  the  subjects  of  examination  for  school- 
masters as  they  now  stand,  would  third-class  school- 
masters be  able  to  teach  children  in  all  the  eight 
sections? — They  might,  or  they  might  not;  but  the 
programme  of  examination  for  third-class  teachers  at 
present  in  force  does  not  include  some  of  the  subjects 
in  the  eighth  section ; as,  for  instance,  Euclid. 

2220.  Then,  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
give  a schoolmaster  a direct  interest  in  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  the  additional  subjects  by  enabling  him  to 
raise  his  classification  ? — I think  it  would  not.  Once  the 
status  of  a teacher  is  determined  by  his  getting  a grade  of 
classification,  that,  I think,  will  be  ample  for  all  purposes. 

2221.  Turning  to  paragraph  33,  you  say  that  at  pre- 
sent the  average  salary  for  each  pupil  is  15s.  Of  d,  1 — Yes. 

2222.  Under  your  scheme  will  that  be  raised  to 
22s.  7 I'Ll — It  wiU. 

2223.  How  often  would  the  grants  be  made  to 
schools  under  your  plan  as  the  results  of  examination? 
— Once  a year  for  the  Inspector’s  results ; four  times  a 
year  for  the  manager's  results. 

2224.  Do  you  think  that  the  probationary  class  of 
schoolmasters  who  would  be  generally  employed  in  the 
small  schools  would  be  comfortable  if  they  had  not 
some  small  fixed  salary  as  probationers? — We  should 
have  very  few  of  that  class  in  the  country  if  my  scheme 
were  in  force.  So  long  as  they  were  dependent  on  the 
results’  fees  only,  they  would  not  be  in  a comfortable 
position,  but  they  would  be  better  off  than  under  the 
present  system. 

2225.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  think  this  system  of 
classification  would  not  operate  against  their  improv- 
ing themselves  intellectually  ? — I think  not. 

2226.  Would  it  not  ignore  their  scholastic  attain- 
ments, and  tend  to  degrade  the  teachers  ? — I am  sure  it 
would  not.  It  has  not  done  so  in  England. 

2227.  YoU  make  salary  under  this  head  dependent 
partly  on  numbers;  that  is  the  classification  of  the 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

2228.  Why  is  it  that  you  takemunbers  intoaccount — 
are  they  not  fully  provided  for  under  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  scheme  ? — I take  it  for  granted  that  a first- 
class  teacher  in  a school  under  this  plan  would  be  a 
person  who,  having,  originally  obtained  a certificate  of 
status  either  by  personal  examination  or  by  success  after 
three  years’  occupation  of  aschool  as  its  teacher,  has  risen 
to  the  highest  class  by  eminent  merit  as  a practical  school- 
master ; and  I Would  look  on  it  as  merely  a sacrifice 
of  such  a person’s  ability  and  experience  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  a small  school  of  20  or  25  pupils.  Therefore 
I provide  that  a first-class  teacher  should  have  a school 
of  45  pupils  to  employ  him  suitably;  a second-class 
teacher  a school  of  35  to  employ  him  suitably ; and  a 
teacher  of  the  lowest  class  a school  of  at  least  25,  to 
give  him  suitable  employment. 

2229.  Do  you  think  that  under  this  head,  it  would 
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not  be  right  that  the  payment  of  teachers  should  de- 
pend on  classification  alone  ? — I think  not ; even  that 
head  I look  on  as  a result  and  not  as  a mere  matter  of 
salary  attaching  to  the  possession  of  a certain  amount  of 
knowledge. 

2230.  Looking  to  your  examples  in  paragraph  32  I 
see  that  the  payment  of  teachers  advances  up  to  70,  and 
and  then  begins  to  fall  to  120? — That  is  because  of 
the  employment  of  assistants.  The  teacher  of  7 0 pupils 
has  no  assistant,  and  receives  the  whole  of  the  results’ 
fees;  the  teacher  of  120  pupils  has  two  assistants,  and 
divides  the  results’  fees  with  them. 

2231.  Do  you  propose  that  this  scheme  should  be 
obligatory? — I would  require  that  a school  of  75  pupils 
should  have  one  assistant ; in  which  case  the  payment 
of  the  principal  would  be  less  than  when  he  had  only 
70  children  and  no  assistant.  However,  a considerable 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  his  labour  would  be  the 
compensating  advantage  the  principal  would  gain  by  the 
employment  of  an  assistant. 

2232.  Look  to  the  other  departments  in  reference  to 
assistants  in  a school  of  300,  what  do  you  propose  should 
be  the  number  of  assistants  in  such  a school  1— I provide 
that  in  such  a school  there  shall  be  6 assistants.  When 
the  attendance  is  exactly  300,  each  assistant  will  receive 
£20  7s.  2d.  That  is  an  improvement  upon  the  average 
at  present  received  by  assistants. 

2233.  Isn’t  it  the  fact  that  the  assistant  in  a school 
of  100  children  would  receive  £7  more  than  an  assist- 
ant in  a school  of  300  children? — -Yes;  because  in  a 
school  of  100  children  there  are  only  2 teachers,  the 
principal  and  the  one  assistant,  whereas  in  a school  of 
300  children  there  are  7 teachers,  the  principal  and  the 
6 assistants. 

2234.  What  is  the  sum  paid  to  the  assistant  in  a 
school  having  an  average  of  1 1 0 pupils  in  attendance  ? — 
The  average  by  the  present  rules  for  all  assistants  is 
£20  12s.  9 d.  for  males,  and  £18  6s.  9 d.  for  females;  so 
that  the  £20  7s.  2d.  which  is  the  minimum  provided  by 
my  scheme  is  an  improvement. 

2235.  To  what  class  of  assistants  is  a school  of  110 
children  entitled? — By  the  present  rules,  to  one  assist- 
ant as  high  as  first  of  second,  and  to  one  of  third-class. 

2236.  What  is  his  salary  at  present  ? — £32  a year  for 
the  principal  assistant — there  are,  however,  very  few 
such  cases  in  the  country. 

2237.  So  that  by  this  scheme  of  yours  such  an  as- 
sistant would  receive  £5  less  than  he  receives  at  present  ? 
— In  a school  of  100  children  he  would  receive  £27  2s. 
lid 

2238.  And' in  the  other  case  £32,  being  £5  less? — 
He  would  receive  more  than  £27  2s.  lid  in  a school  of 
110. 

2239.  How  much  more? — £2  14s.  5 d He  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a loser  by  about  £2  2s.  8 d 

2240.  Does  not  this  scheme  of  yours  propose  to  be 
one  for  improving  the  salaries  ? — So  it  would  be  in  999 
cases  out  of  1,000;  in  this  case — one  out  of  1,000 — it 
would  not  be. 

2241.  Do  you  propose  to  abolish  workmistresses 
altogether? — I would  require  the  female  teachers  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  workmistresses. 

2242.  Would  they  be  qualified? — By  our  present 
rales  every  female  teacher  is  required  to  be  qualified. 
As  regards  the  efficiency  of  girls’  schools,  I attach  great 
importance  to  needlework,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  schoolmistresses  will  be  quite  competent  to  take 
charge  of  that  department. 

2243.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — As  regards  the  examination 
by  the  managers,  to  which  you  refer,  do  you  not  think 
they  would  be  directly  interested  in  passing  all  the 
children  ? — I think  that  in  the  beginning  the  managers 
will  look  -with  a very  lenient  regard  into  the  cases  that 
come  before  them.  I assume  that  the  children,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  be  all  passed,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
estimates  which  I have  furnished,  I base  my  calcula- 
tion on  such  an  hypothesis.  But,  according  as  mana- 
gers, in  their  capacity  of  examiners,  become  experienced 
I have  no  doubt  that,  like  the  Inspectors,  they  will 
feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  observe  strictness 
in  the  examination  of  the  children. 


2244.  Do  you  intrust  the  examination  of  pupils 
attending  the  night  schools  to  managers  ? — No,  not  in 
this  country ; they  do  in  England. 

2245.  Are  you  aware  that  that  scheme  is  not  found 
to  be  satisfactory  in  England  ? — I have  not  observed 
that  the  Inspectors  have  drawn  any  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  manager’s  examination  will  be  a very 
simple  one — mainly  to  see  that  a certain  number  of  copy- 
exercises,  written  during  the  quarter,  shall  be  exhibited 
by  each  pupil.  The  manager  may  or  may  not  be  exact- 
ing ; but  the  fact  that  at  least  30  fairly  written  copy- 
exercises,  initialed,  on  each  of  the  thirty  days,  by  the 
teacher,  shall  be  presented  by  each  pupil,  will  be  a very 
considerable  step  in  securing  an  adequate  amount  of 
work  for  the  quarter. 

2246.  Of  course  the  security  you  propose  against 
undue  demands  is  only  a moral  one  ? — Only  a moral 

2247.  As  to  the  signing  of  copy-books — for  example, 
I have  seen  in  schools  in  England  maps  produced  which 
were  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  when  in  attend- 
ance, but  I heard  they  were  the  produce  of  several  years 
past,  and  were  shown  at  every  examination — could 
this  occur  according  to  your  plan  ? — Under  the  plan 
I propose  I think  that  any  such  scheming  could  not 
possibly  take  place,  for  the  Inspector,  on  his  monthly 
visit,  should  particularly  see  if  the  copy-books  were 
regularly  initialed  and  dated  in  each  case  by  the 
teacher ; and  any  lache  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
that  respect,  would  be  evidence  that  his  conduct  was 
suspicious. 

2248.  If  under  your  system  the  manager  passed  the 
children  with  too  great  laxity,  or  that  the  register  was 
not  properly  kept,  and  the  regulations  for  securing  good 
results  were  not  observed,  what  remedy  do  you  pro- 
pose; would  you  refuse  payment  for  the  quarter,  or 
refuse  the  grant  altogether  ? — Eor  dishonesty  in  any 
shape  or  form,  I would  refuse  payment ; for  defective 
ability  or  mere  irregularity,  I would  not  do  more  at 
first  than  impose  some  fine  or  issue  some  severe  repri- 
mand— accompanied  by  a threat  that  the  grant  would 
be  removed  altogether  in  the  case  of  a repetition  of 
the  offence. 

2249.  I suppose  on  this  ground — that  where  the 
schoolmasters  were  of  that  character  they  would  not  be 
a public  benefit  ? — Yes. 

2250.  Would  not  that  be  a case  where  the  punish- 
ment would  seem  to  fall  on  the  children  ? — Y es : it  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a public  system  of  education,  that 
the  innocent,  in  such  a case,  would  suffer ; but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  agencies  would  arise  to  secure 
education  for  the  children. 

2251.  Would  you  prefer  withdrawing  the  grant  for 
a year  or  dismissing  the  teacher  ? — For  dishonesty  I 
would  propose  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher;  such  is 
our  practice  at  present. 

2252.  In  the  case  of  managers,  if  you  thought  that 
their  return  was  not  correct,  you  would  merely  say 
that  you  would  not  pay  the  salary — you  would  not 
dismiss  the  managers  1— We  could  remove  a manager 
from  a vested  school  according  to  our  present  rules. 

2253.  Did  you  ever  exercise  that  power? — Only 
once  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years.  The  case  lias 
never  occurred  where  a manager  was  convicted  of 
actual  dishonesty;  it  was  for  a political  matter  that 
the  manager  was  removed  in  the  instance  I refer  to. 

2254.  In  your  mode  of  payments,  in  paragraph 
xxxiv.,  you  make  a difficulty  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  easily  met — that  about  the  payments  for  annual  exa- 
minations. You  call  it  annual  payment,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily so.  Supposing  the  school  went  on  to  a certain 
day  as  it  does  now,  at  the  examination  a certain  sum 
might  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  school  which  would 
be  obtained  in  quarterly  or  other  instalments.  Sup- 
pose that  the  old  system  continued  up  to  the  day  the 
Inspector  examines  a school,  he  finds  it  entitled  to  £40, 
that  is  put  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  £10  would 
come  to  it  the  next  quarter  ? — I understand ; but  the 
£40  would  be  for  the  year  preceding  the  Inspector’s 
examination. 

2255.  But  as  you  pay  quarterly,  you  pay  in  advance? 
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— We  never  pay  in  advance ; we  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  for  the  services  rendered  during  the  quarter.  I 
propose  in  this  plan  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  services  rendered  during  the  year;  but  I also  make 
the  suggestion  that  with  a view  to  the  continuance  of 
quarterly  payments  we  might  conclude  that  the  results 
obtained  in  one  year  would  be  realised  in  the  following 
year,  and  that  it  would  be  accordingly  safe  to  award 
half  the  accruing  amount  by  anticipation. 

2256.  I do  not  see  why  you  should  not  pay  up  to  the 
day  of  examination  in  a particular  school,  and  say,  “we 
pay  you  entirely  up  to  the  present  day  what  we  owe  you. 
You  have  earned  £40  by  examination,  that  will  stand 
to  your  credit  in  the  following  year.  Before  the  Inspec- 
tor comes  again  you  will  receive  a fourth  part  of  it 
with  the  other  quarterly  payment.”  In  that  case  you 
would  be  paying  for  the  services  of  the  following  in- 
stead of  the  preceding  year;  but  as  you  do  pay  quar- 
terly it  seems  to  me  easy  to  change. — It  is  most  desirable 
to  accomplish  the  system  of  paying  quarterly  if  possible. 
Hence  I have  made  a great  effort,  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  plan,  to  arrive  at  a system  by  which  it  can  be 
effected. 

2257.  As  you  pay  quarterly,  would  it  not  be  of 
importance  to  you  that  all  schools  should  make  up 
their  accounts  on  the  same  day  ? — At  present  we  have 
uniform  quarterly  accounts,  and  we  pay  from  the  last 
day  of  each  quarter.  On  the  plan  of  payments  by  results 
the  annual  payments,  as  in  England,  should  be  for  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  Inspector’s  visit. 

2258.  We  are  endeavouring  to  throw  over  all  the 
payments  to  a fixed  day.  It  would  be  a good  plan,  in 
case  a school  was  examined  between  the  31st  January 
and  the  31st  March,  that  you  could  say  that  the  sum 
you  have  earned  by  the  annual  examination  should  be 
paid  by  the  next  quarter  day  ? — That  is  a very  good 
idea,  and  I should  be  very  happy  to  see  it  engrafted  on 
this  plan. 

2259.  If  it  were  paid  by  portions,  it  seems  to  me  not 
to  make  the  position  of  the  teacher  one  whit  the  worse 
by  the  change  ? — It  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to 
accomplish. 

2260.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Now,  according 
to  your  plan  you  say  the  Inspectors  will  have  to  exa- 
mine about  331,000  children  for  the  annual  results? — 
Quite  so. 

2261.  And  the  managers  will  have  to  examine 
nearly  double  that  number,  or  640,000 ? — Quite  so. 

2262.  In  the  latter  case  the  responsibility  is  divided 
between  the  Inspectors  and  managers? — Yes. 

2263.  Do  you  think  that  where  the  responsibility  is 
divided  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  managers,  and 
where  the  chief  business  of  the  Inspectors  is  to  verify 
the  certificates  of  the  managers,  the  examination  of 
the  Inspectors  will  be  as  efficient  as  under  the  present 
management? — My  plan  is  that  the  Inspectors  shall 
examine  every  child  of  the  331,000  individually,  and 
that  they  shall  examine,  in  a general  way,  the  remain- 
ing 309,000 — altogether,  640,000  or  thereabouts. 

2264.  The  number  that  will  come  under  individual 
examination  is  333 — the  number  under  the  combined 
plan  of  examination  is  640  ? — Yes. 

2265.  My  question  is,  whether  the  examination  by 
the  Inspectors  of  that  640  will  be  as  searching  and 
satisfactoiy  under  that  combined  system  as  it  is  now 
separately? — Infinitely  more  so,  for  there  will  be  as 
many  examined  individually,  namely,  333,  as  there 
are  at  present  under  the  ordinary  collective  form  in 
which  the  Inspectors  examine  the  schools. 

2266.  Isn’t  it  likely  that  the  Inspector,  after  having 
examined  the  proportion  of  the  schools  which  fulfilled 
the  condition  of  90  days’  attendance,  will  give  rather  a 
cursory  examination  to  the  remaining  number  that  have 
not  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  as  to  which  the  manager 
gave  certificates  % — The  examination  of  the  remaining 
part  will  not  be  of  as  searching  a character  as  that  of 
the  90-days’-attendance  pupils,  but  it  will  be  a skilful 


survey,  in  a general  way,  of  the  proficiency  of  those  April  29, 
pupils.  1868. 

2267.  Will  it  be  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  patr~k~ 
educational  proficiency  of  the  children  as  under  the  Joseph 
present  system  ? — Quite  as  much  so.  In  reference  to  Keenan,  esq. 
all,  it  will  be  quite  as  serviceable  as  under  the  present 

system ; but  in  reference  to  the  333,000  it  will  be  much 
more  minute  and  efficacious  than  at  present. 

2268.  I am  not  dwelling  on  the  case  of  the  331,000 
but  on  the  remaining  number,  640,000  ? — It  •will  be 
quite  as  efficacious  and  satisfactoiy. 

2269.  Master  Brooke. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
to  group  several  schools  together  for  the  purpose  of 
general  examination? — Veiy  frequently,  and  such  ex- 
periments have  been  tried  with  the  greatest  possible 
success. 

2270.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done  frequently,  so  far  as  the  pupils  could  be  easily 
collected? — It  would  be  most  desirable. 

2271.  The  Chairman.  — Are  there  many  places  where 
you  cangetpremises  sufficiently  largeforthatpurpose  %— 

Master  Brooke’s  question  referred,  I presume,  to  small 
schools ; and  schoolrooms  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date the  combined  attendances  of  such  schools  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Besides,  if  the 
schoolroom  could  not  accommodate  all,  some  of  the 
children  might  be  taken  in  drafts,  other  drafts  being 
sent  out  to.  play,  as  is  often  done  at  present. 

2272.  Professor  Sullivan. — How  would  the  intro- 
duction of  your  plan  affect  the  classification  of  the 
teachers? — The  classification  at  present  in  force — in 
regard  to  the  three  leading  grades — would  remain  as 
it  is. 

2273.  What  do  the  teachers  receive  at  present  in 
virtue  of  their  classification  ? — In  virtue  of  their  classi- 
fication they  receive  sums  varying  from  £16  to  £52  a 
year. 

2274.  Could  such  a case  occur-  as  that  the  teacher  at 
present  in  receipt  of  £52  a year  would  receive  less  under  . 
your  plan  ? — It  is  very  possible ; but  I should  say  that 
the  teacher  at  present  receiving  £52  a year  would  most 
likely  be  placed  in  charge  of  a large  school,  which 
under  my  plan  would  be  certain  to  produce  an  immense 
improvement  for  him  in  point  of  income. 

2275.  The  number  of  teachers  first  of  first  in  charge 
of  small  schools  would  be  very  limited,  I should  say  ? 

— Very  limited. 

2276.  Do  you  think  the  work  of  the  Inspectors 
would  be  largely  increased  by  your  plan  ? — Yes. 

2277.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  in  the  districts  ? Are  not  some 
of  them  too  large? — We  have  recently  recast  the  dis- 
tricts, so  as  to  equalize  the  area  of  inspection,  and  that 
recent  recasting  would  answer  the  purposes  of  my  plan. 

2278.  The  Chairman. — How  many  monthly  visits 
would  the  Inspectors  pay  under  your  system  ? — Ten. 

2279.  At  present  it  would  be  eleven  to  each  school 
in  the  year  ? — The  tenth  would  be  the  regular  annual 
examination. 

2280.  The  present  number  of  visits  is  three  ? — Not 
quite  three  full  inspections  on  the  average. 

2281.  Would  not  that  of  itself  necessitate  a consider- 
able addition  to  the  Inspectors? — No.  I shall  require 
only  one  full  inspection. 

2282.  Would  it  not  involve  great  consumption  of 
time  in  travelling  ? — I have  made  a rough  calculation 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  brief  incidental 
visits  might  be  made.  I take  it  that  each  Inspector 
could  make  incidental  visits  to  fourteen  schools  in  the 
day,  and  of  course  he  would  arrange  his  journey  so 
that  the  four-teen  schools  should  lie  in  a certain  conve- 
nient direction. 

2283.  How  would  you  provide  for  a case  where  no 
manager  attended  during  the  quarter  under  this  sys- 
tem?— If  a manager  were  not  able  to  discharge  his 
duty,  a substitute  for  him  should  be  appointed. 

[Adjourned.] 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


April  30, 
1868, 

William  H. 
Newell,  il.d 


Eighth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  April  30, 1868 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bowis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  CowlE,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Wald  Son,  Esq. 


Gsoesb  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  qc„  1 SemtaHe 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  J 


William  Homan  Newell,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
sworn  and  examined. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DunraveN,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


2284.  The  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  the  Board  of  National  Education! — I am. 

2285.  Since  what  period  have  you  been  one  of  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Board?— Since  February,  ’67. 

2286.  Previously  to  that  time  did  you  hold  other 
situations  under  the  Board  ? — I did ; shall  I describe 
them  ? 

2287.  If  you  please. — I was  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber, ’37,  a clerk  in  the  correspondence  office ; I was  at 
that  time  a student  of  Trinity  College.  I was  appointed, 
under  the  old  patronage  system,  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  was  then  Lord  Morpeth.  In  December, 
’38, 1 was  appointed  a Superintendent  of  schools,  which 
was  the  same  as  Inspector  now — that  was  the  term 
used.  I was  promoted  in  ’52,  February  I believe,  to 
the  office  of  Head  Inspector.  In  ’63  I was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Chief  of  Inspection;  and,  as  I have  said 
already,  in  February,  ’67, 1 was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Board. 

2288.  At  what  period  of  the  year  do  you  prepare  the 
estimate  for  your  ensuing  year’s  expenditure? — In 
November  and  December  of  the  year  previous. 

2289.  Do  you  send  that  estimate  to  the  Treasury  ? 

We  send  the  estimate  to  the  Treasury,  through  the 

Castle. 

2290.  Does  the  Lord  Lieutenant  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  estimate? — I believe  he  does. 

2291.  In  what  manner  is  that  control  exercised? — 
Without  permission  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  no  new 
matter  could  be  introduced  into  the  estimate  for  that 
year. 

2292.  In  what  manner  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  taken  by  the  Board,  as  to  the  introduction 
of  such  new  matter  ? — The  practice  is  to  consult  His 
Excellency,  previous  to  the  Board’s  sitting  to  enter- 
tain the  estimate — to  write  to  him  to  obtain  his  sanction. 

2293.  Does  the  letter,  so  mitten  to  His  Excellency, 
proceed  from  the  Board  ? — It  proceeds  from  the  Secre- 
taries, or  from  the  Board. 

2294.  Is  the  communication,  so  made,  ever  personal  ? 
— I cannot  answer  for  that. 

2295.  If  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ob- 
jects to  any  item  in  the  estimate,  in  what  manner  does 
he  reply  to  the  letter  so  forwarded  to  him?— I do  not 
remember  any  instance  of  the  kind  to  have  occurred, 
except  one  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  ob- 
jected to  an  item  in  the  estimate  for  the  year  ’66.  That 
is  the  only  instance  I can  recall  to  mind. 

2296.  In  the  event  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  approving 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  items  in  the  estimate,  does 
he  inform  the  Board  that  he  approves  of  the  estimate? 
— It  is  the  Treasury  that  must  approve  of  the  estimate. 

2297.  You  stated  that  the  estimate  must  be  approved 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Chief  Secretary,  which 
is  all  the  same,  in  the  first  instance? — Yes ; but  we 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  for  the  proposed 
expenditure. 

2298.  Didn’t  you  state  that  the  estimate  was  sent 
to  the  Treasury  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Yes. 

2299.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is,  how  you  become 
informed  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  approves  of  the 


estimate  or  not? — He  would  send  the  estimate  back,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  it. 

2300.  Then,  if  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
approves  of  the  estimate,  does  he  forward  it  to  the 
Treasury  sub  silentio  ? — He  does. 

2301.  In  the  case  in  which  you  stated  that  an  item 
in  the  estimate  for  the  year  ’66  was  objected  to  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  what  was  the  result  of  that  objection  ? 
— The  result  was  that  the  item  was  struck  out  of  the 
estimate. 

2302.  In  what  manner  does  the  Treasury  signify 
their  approval  or  non-approval  of  the  estimate  ? — If  the 
Treasury  disapprove  of  the  estimate,  they  communicate 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  say  so.  If  they  do  not 
disapprove  of  it,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  esti- 
mate until  we  see  a report  of  the  estimates  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  appears  in  the  news- 
papers each  year-. 

2303.  Does  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary exercise  any  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  The  Commis- 
sioners repoi-t  to  His  Excellency — they  submit  their 
annual  report  for  his  approval.  I never  heard  of  any 
objection  being  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
course  of  action  pm-sued  by  the  Board. 

2304.  When  the  estimate  is  passed,  and  the  money 
granted,  have  you  to  do;  in  respect  of  the  expenditure, 
with  any  other  body  except  the  Commissioners  of  Au- 
dit?— We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  body 
except  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  and  the  Treasury. 

2305.  Why  are  there  two  Secretaries  to  the  Board  ? 
— It  was  recommended  at  a very  early  stage  of  the 
Board’s  history,  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  that  there 
should  be  two  instead  of  one  Secretary ; and  the  object 
of  appointing  a second  Secretary  was,  I believe,  to  give 
increased  confidence  to  the  various  religious  bodies  in 
connexion  with  the  Board. 

2306.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  two  Secretaries  ? 
Are  they  the  same,  or  are  they  separate  ? — The  duties 
of  the  two  Secretaries  are  not  necessarily  separate.  For 
instance,  in  the  absence  of  one  Secretary  the  other  is 
called  on  to  per-formthe  duties  of  the  two.  We  agreed 
to  divide  them,  but  the  duties  of  both  have  been  by  a 
minute  of  the  Board  defined.  The  one  deals  with  the 
financial  and  agricultural  departments;  the  other  with 
inspection,  the  general  public,  and  the  correspondence ; 
but  both  are  charged  with  the  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  office  to  the  same  extent. 

2307.  — Which  department  is  yours? — I deal  with 
inspection  nearly  altogether.  I deal  also  with  the  cor- 
respondence with  public  departments,  and  with  a good 
deal  of  the  general  correspondence. 

2308.  Is  the  signature  of  the  two  Secretaries  required 
to  all  formal  documents  ? — To  all  letters  of  importance 
the  signatures  of  the  two  Secretaries  are  required,  but 
he  may  sign  for  himself  and  his  colleague.  Orders  for 
books  and  minor  things  would  be  given  on  the  signa- 
ture of  one  Secretary,  for  that  would  be,  as  it  were, 
within  the  establishment. 

2309.  In  case  of  the  temporary  absence  of  one  of  the 
Secretaries  on  leave,  or  arising  from  any  other  cause, 
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would  there  be  many  documents  allowed  to  remain 
awaiting  his  return?— Not  necessarily;  but  if  the  ab- 
sent Secretary  was  dealing  with  an  intricate  matter  of 
any  kind,  and  that  documents  came  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  considered  well  to  allow  them  to  await 
his  return.  If  he  were  not  dealing  with  such  a matter 
then  the  documents  could  be  attended  to  by  the  other 
Secretary. 

2310.  What  documents  are  there  to  which  the  sig- 
nature of  one  of  the  Secretaries  would  be  insufficient  ? 
— All  the  documents  that  passed  the  Board — that  are 
made  orders  by  the  Board — the  Secretary  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  marks  that  they  are  approved,  if 
they  are  approved ; and  his  signature  only  is  required 
to  them.  All  letters  addressed  to  the  public  outside 
would  require  the  signature  of  the  two  Secretaries. 

2311.  Are  the  two  Secretaries  completely  co-ordinate, 
or  is  one  inferior  in  position  to  the  other? — The  two 
Secretaries  are  completely  co-ordinate  latterly. 

2312.  Has  either  of  them,  or  both  of  the  Secretaries, 
any  substantive  individual  authority? — I don’t  know 
that  we  have  as  a right,  but  we  take  on  ourselves  to 
direct  matters  in  the  office  independent  of  one  another, 
knowing  that  the  course  of  action  thus  pursued  by  the 
one  is  agreeable  to  the  other.  But  if  I had  a doubt 
that  the  course  of  action  I had  adopted  was  not  agree- 
able to  my  colleague,  I would  consult  him  previously 
on  the  subject.  If  I had  no  such  doubt,  I would  not 
consult  him. 

2313.  I rather  meant  to  ask  you  what  substantive 
executive  authority  the  Secretaries  have  as  officers,  and 
not  merely  as  organs  of  the  Board? — As  officers,  we 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  sign  any  letters  written 
by  the  clerks  on  the  motion  of  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection. If  I doubted  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  in  any  matter,  I would 
certainly  object  to  sign  the  letter.  I would  have  a 
veto  on  it,  and  the  letter  could  not  go  out  without  my 
signature.  I might  refuse  to  sign  any  letter  not  au- 
thorized to  be  written  by  the  Board  itself.  We  also 
have  charge  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
office  in  this  way  : we  have  the  power  to  give  leave  of 
absence  to,  or  to  withhold  leave  of  absence  from,  all  the 
officers.  When  we  do  so  we  bring  the  matter  if  neces- 
sary before  the  Board,  and  they  invariably  act  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretaries. 

2314.  You  report  the  leave  of  absence  to  the  Board  ? 
— We  record  in  a book  that  such  and  such  an  officer 
got  leave  of  absence. 

2315.  Is  that  book  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Board  ? — It  is  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Board  every  Tuesday — that  is  called  the  Attend- 
ance Book. 

2316.  As  regards  those  letters  which  come  up  from 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  are  signed  by  you,  do  you 
sign  them  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  or  do 
you  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ? — I sign  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Board. 

2317.  Then  would  the  signing  of  these  letter's  be 
your  act  as  executive  officer,  or  would  it  be  the  act  of 
the  Board? — I would  consider  that  the  Board  would 
be  held  responsible  for  them. 

2318.  Then,  practically,  does  the  independent  or 
executive  authority  of  the  Secretaries  stand  limited  to 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  office? — Entirely. 

2319.  Have  the  Secretaries  any  direct  power  or 
authority  over  the  Inspectors,  or  over  the  Heads  of 
Inspection? — We  have  only  direct  power  or  authority 
over  the  Inspectors  or  the  Head  Inspectors,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  For  instance,  we  could  not 
move  an  Inspector  from  one  district  to  another  dis- 
trict without  consulting  the  Board ; we  could  not 
issue  a circular  to  an  Inspector  on  a matter  of  grave 
importance  without  consulting  the  Board. 

2320.  Then  have  you  any  power  or  authority  except 
as  representing  the  Board,  to  order  an  Inspector  or  a 
Head  Inspector  to  visit  a school  in  a certain  place  ? — 
We  do  so  without  consulting  the  Board,  if  the  regula- 
tions of  the  service  require  it;  but  on  such  matteis  I 
always  consult,  in  the  absence  of  the  Board,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  who  is  on  the  spot. 


2321.  What  is  the  general  method  in  which  you  April  30, 

deal  -with  the  correspondence  in  your  section  of  the  ,86S- 
office? — The  letters  in  the  correspondence  department  Will.  u 
are  opened  by  a clerk  in  the  office,  and  are  registered  Newell,  ll.d. 
by  him — this  will  also  apply  to  the  inspection  depart- 
ment. They  are  registered,  and  are  then  distributed 

amongst  the  various  departments  to  which  they  belong. 

After  being  noted  by  the  clerks,  they  are  sent  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  or  to  the  Secretaries.  If  they 
refer  to  important  cases,  they  are  brought  before  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  he  decides  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  them.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  clerks  to  be 
written  in  accordance  with  the  decisions;  they  are 
finally  brought  back  to  the  Secretary,  for  his  signature. 

2322.  Do  the  Secretaries  decide  what  case  or  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner ? — The  Secretaries,  or  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection 
decide.  The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  have  quite  as  many 
cases  as  the  Secretaries  to  bring  before  him. 

2323.  Do  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  bring  them  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  directly,  or  do  they  do  so 
through  the  Secretaries? — The  Chiefs  of  Inspection 
bring  them  directly  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  as 
a rule.  If  the  case  is  not  very  plain,  they  might  come 
and  consult  me  as  the  Secretary  of  Inspection.  No 
serious  action  would  be  taken  in  any  matter,  however, 
without  my  knowing  it,  for  I must  sign  the  letter  that 
is  ■written. 

2324.  Then,  can  the  Heads  of  Inspection  take  papers 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  without  their  being  pre- 
viously seen  by  tire  Secretary? — That  is  done  constantly 
if  it  arises  out  of  a report — particularly  if  an  Inspector 
reports  that  there  is  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a school,  the  Chief 
of  Inspection  deals  with  the  case  without  any  reference 
to  the  Secretary. 

2325.  Then  the  Resident  Commissioner  having  made 
his  notes  on  this  case,  would  a letter  conveying  them 
be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Inspection  ? — The  noting . 
across  the  document  that  is  signed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  takes  the  form  of  a letter  to  be  signed 
by  one  of  the  Secretaries.  If  it  is  a routine  ease,  the 
noting  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  is  ample. 

2326.  Then  a formal  letter  would  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Head  of  Inspection? — By  the  Chief  of  Inspection. 

2327.  How  does  the  Secretary  distinguish  those 
letters  brought  to  him  which  are  settled  by  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  and  by  the  Heads  of  Inspection, 
from  those  that  have  passed  through  his  hands,  when 
the  day’s  letters  are  brought  for  his  signature  ? — By 
the  notings  on  the  documents  themselves. 

2328.  When  the  letter  is  being  prepared,  how  is  the 
Secretary  made  aware,  among  the  letters  that  are 
brought  for  signature,  and  which  are  those  he  settled 
himself,  which  are  those  that  have  been  settled  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Heads  of  Inspection? 

— They  are  all  laid  before  him  in  a portfolio ; he  takes 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  sees  if  they  are  noted  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
or  by  the  Secretary,  and  sees  if  the  letter  is  written 
in  accox'dance  with  the  noting ; if  it  be,  he  signs  it. 

2329.  The  matters  which  the  Secretary  does  not 
settle  himself,  or  which  the  Resident  Commissioner1 
does  not  settle,  are  they  reserved  for  the  Board? — They 
are,  xmless  those  which  are  settled  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  very  many  of  which  are  not  referred  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner  at  all. 

2330.  When  matters  are  so  reserved  for  the  Board, 
are  the  members  of  it  summoned  to  attend  a meeting 
for  the  pui'pose? — They  are  summoned  on  Fi'iday,  and 
furnished  with  a programme  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
following  Tuesday.  The  several  matters  are  then 
brought  before  the  Board  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  in 
attendance,  at  the  hour  named,  and  in  the  order  set 
forth  in  the  programme. 

2331.  Is  the  Secretary  responsible  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  notice  or  programme  ? — I suppose  he  would 
be;  but  I invariably  consult  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner in  reference  to  the  programme ; I would  not  think 
of  sending  out  a programme  without  consulting  him. 

2332.  Are  all  the  matters  that  are  brought  before 
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April  an,  the  Board  on  the  day  of  meeting,  specified  in  this 
1868  notice? — Yes,  there  is  a short  abstract  of  them  made, 

wiiiiloT  rr  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

Newell  ix.d.  2333.  That  is  sent  invariably  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  ? — Invariably,  no  matter  -whether  they  are 
in  Ireland  or  not. 

2334.  Have  any  questions  of  importance  ever  been 
decided  without  the  specified  notice  being  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

2335.  Has  any  Commissioner  ever  complained  in 
your  time,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  particular 
question  coming  on  for  discussion  on  a particular  day? 
— I have  heard  Commissioners  state  so  in  one  or  two 
instances ; but  on  reference  to  the  programme  I found 
that  the  notice  had  been  given.  These  Commissioner’s 
had  overlooked  the  matter. 

2336.  Then  you  think  that  no  case  has  occurred  in 
which  any  doubtful  question  has  been  decided  by  the 
Board,  without  all  the  Commissioners  having  received 
formal  notice  of  its  coming  on  for  discussion  ? — Not  in 
my  time  as  Secretary. 

2337.  What  standing  Committees,  or  Sub-Commit- 
tees of  the  Board  are  there  ? — There  are  three  standing 
Committees — the  Finance,  the  Agricultural,  and  the 
Sub-Committee.  There  are  two  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees— one,  the  Ordinary  Agricultural  Committee,  and 
the  other,  the  Special  Agricultural  Committee. 

2338.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee ? — The  duties  of  the  Financial  Committee  are 
to  prepare  all  matters  connected  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  system  in  every  department,  and  to  submit  it 
in  a short  report  for  the  approval  of  the  Board.  That 
Committee  meets  on  Mondays. 

2339.  Does  the  Board  ever  order  any  payments 
without  their  having  first  come  before  the  Finance 
Committee? — Not  as  a rule;  but  if  there  was  a 
small  payment  overlooked  by  the  Finance  Committee 
on  Monday,  it  might  be  passed  by  the  Board  -without 
going  before  the  Finance  Committe. 

2340.  Who  compose  the  Finance  Committee  ? — The 
Resident  Commissioner,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  the 
Accountant,  and  Assistant- Accountant,  or  Bookkeeper, 
if  necessary. 

2341.  Do  you  consider  that  the  officers  of  the  Board 
are  substantive  members  of  the  Committee,  or  only  in 
attendance  on  the  Resident  Commissioner? — I have 
always  regarded  them  as  only  in  attendance  on  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  though  their  influence,  no 
doubt,  is  very  considerable. 

2342.  Practically,  then,  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  the  Resident  Commissioner  himself? — Prac- 
tically it  is  so. 

2343.  How  are  the  Agricultural  Committees  formed? 
— The  ordinary  Agricultural  Committee  consists  of  a 
few  members  of  file  Board — the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner being  one — one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Agricultural  Inspector,  or  Superintendent. 

2344.  Does  the  Agricultural  Committee  meet  at 
stated  times  ? — It  is  supposed  to  meet  every  Tuesday, 
about  one  hour  before  the  Board  meets. 

2345.  What  business  comes  before  that  committee? 
— All  matters  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  agri- 

' cultural  department,  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  model  schools,  with  the  salary  of  the  teachers, 
the  increments  they  may  have  to  receive,  the  expen- 
diture of  cropping  lands,  and  of  buying  stock. 

2346.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  Agricultural 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 
alone  ? — It  has  happened  very  often ; but  latterly  not 
so  much,  as  the  attendance  of  the  other  members  is 
regular  of  late. 

2347.  Is  there  any  weekly  notice  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  questions  likely  to  be  brought  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee? — No  notice,  except  that 
they  meet  at  such  an  hour. 

2348.  Is  that  notice  sent  every  week  ? — It  is. 

2349.  On  what  day  does  the  Board  meet? — On 
Tuesdays  now. 

2350.  What  is  the  other  Agricultural  Committee  ? 
— It  is  a Special  Committee  that  the  Commissioners 
arranged  to  hold,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  , mode  of 


spreading  agricultural  knowledge  through  the  country, 
and  of  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  agriculture 
from  a larger  point  of  view ; to  hear  the  reports  from 
time  to  time  of  the  Inspectors  of  Agriculture. 

2351.  Does  that  committee  meet  at  regular  times, 
or  is  it  specially  summoned? — It  is  specially  sum- 
moned two  hours  earlier  than  the  Board.  I am  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  business  transacted  by 
that  committee  since  its  establishment.  I do  not 
attend  the  meetings  of  that  committee;  but  as  I 
would  have  to  bring  up  the  reports,  and  as  I do  not 
remember  any  report  having  been  brought  up,  I do  not 
think  that  any  business  has  been  transacted  by  that 
committee. 

2352.  Of  how  many  members  is  that  committee 
composed  ? — It  is  composed  of  seven  members,  I 
think. 

2353.  What  is  the  sub-committee? — The  sub-commit- 
tee may  be  attended  by  one  or  both  Secretaries,  but 
when  one  Secretary  is  attending  a committee  meeting 
up  stairs  the  other  is  generally  engaged  down  stairs — 
it  consists  generally  of  one  Secretary,  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  but  no  member  ever  attends  This 
committee  deals  with  all  applications  for  aid  to  schools, 
with  all  important  cases  arising  out  of  reports  forwarded 
by  the  Inspectors,  and  with  all  cases  of  suspension 
or  fines  or  severe  admonitions,  which  would  be  out  of 
the  province  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  or  of  the 
Secretaries. 

2354.  How  often  are  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittees brought  before  the  Board? — Weekly. 

2355.  Are  the  minutes  of  proceedings  read  for  the 
Board,  or  are  they  merely  laid  on  the  table  for  its 
inspection  ? — The  minutes  are  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Board.  The  report  of  each  com- 
mittee is  brought  up  by  the  Secretary,  but  he  does 
not  read  it  unless  asked  to  do  so.  He  takes  the  sense 
of  the  Board  on  these  reports,  but  reads  the  papers 
relating  to  special  cases  only.  The  Board  having 
heal’d  the  caseSj  order  and  direct  him  as  to  the  action 
he  is  to  take.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  committees 
are  a mere  matter  of  form. 

2356.  Does  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  committees  depend  on  the  items  the 
Secretary  picks  out  from  the  papers  and  calls  attention 
to  ? — The  Secretary  never  picks  out  any  items  unless  he 
is  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Board.  It  is  only  to  special 
cases  that  he  directs  attention. 

2357.  How  does  the  Board  at  the  weekly  meetings 
become  aware  of  the  various  questions  that  have  been 
decided  before  the  committees? — I do  not  think  the 
Commissioners  present,  unless  those  who  have  acted 
as  members  of  the  committees,  know  anything  of  what 
takes  place  unless  they  ask  specially  about  them. 
The  reports  are  passed  as  a mere  matter  of  form ; of 
course  any  case  of  large  expenditure  would  be  brought 
before  the  Commissioners,  but  such  a case  scarcely  ever 
arises.  If  there  was  an  application  for  the  purchase 
of  a new  book,  or  to  give  money  for  the  purchase 
of  a schoolhouse,  it  would  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2358.  By  whom  would  it  be  brought  before  them? 
— By  the  Secretary  formally  on  the  programme. 

2359.  What  record  is  given  of  the  discussions  which 
take  place  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  on  any  ques- 
tion?— None  of  the  discussions,  but  the  Secretary 
makes  a minute  of  the  order  of  the  Commissioners.  If 
it  is  an  important  case,  he  writes  it  down  verbatim ; 
reads  the  minute  for  the  Commissioners,  and  asks 
them  if  the  minute  is  correct.  If  they  suggest  any 
alterations  or  modifications,  he  makes  them. 

2360.  Is  any  notice  taken  of  the  fact  of  the  discus- 
sion having  taken  place,  or  of  those  who  take  part  in 
it? — No,  unless  a Commissioner  desires  to  have  his 
protest  recorded,  should  he  protest  against  or  dissent 
from  a decision  of  the  Board. 

2361.  Does  it  often  occur  that  a protest  of  dissent 
is  entered  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Board  ? — It 
rarely  happens ; it  has  not  occurred  in  my  time  that  a 
Commissioner  desired  to  have  his  dissent  recorded. 
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2362.  Are  such  protests  of  dissents  preserved  by  the 
Board  ? — All  the  minutes  are  preserved  which  contain 
the  protests. 

2363.  Would  such  protests  be  entered  at  length  on 
the  minutes,  or  be  merely  kept  as  a separate  document  ? 

They  would  be  entered  at  length  on  the  minutes  in 

the  terms  the  Commissioners  expressed  their-  protests. 
When  I have  received  letters  from  Commissionei-s 
who  were  absent,  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  at  a 
certain  course  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Board — I 
invariably  have  them  entered  at  length  on  the  minutes. 

2364.  Would  these  letters  received  from  Commis- 
sioner's in  anticipation  of  questions  to  be  discussed,  be 
always  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  ? — They  are 
always  read  by  me. 

2365.  Is  one  Secretary  always  present  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  ? — One  Secretary  must  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.  If  both  were  absent  from 
illness  or  some  serious  cause  a Chief  of  Inspection  would 
act. 

2366.  Tire  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
are  kept  by  the  Secretary  ? — They  are. 

2367.  Is  any  of  the  other  officers  present  at  the 
meetings  of  tire  Board? — No,  unless  sent  for  to  give 
some  information. 

2368.  Are  the  resolutions  of  the  Board,  when  once 
adopted,  subject  to  any  sanction  or  control  by  the 
Executive  Government? — No;  I never  heard  of  the 
Executive  Government  interfering.  The  minutes  that 
are  made  of  the  proceedings  of  one  meeting  of  the 
Board  are  read  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  subsequent 
Tuesday  and  signed  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  on 
behalf  of  the  Board ; but  they  are  passed  as  a matter 
of  course — they  are  never  altered. 

2369.  Would  such  reading  and  confirmation  of  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  give  an  opportunity 
to  any  Commissioner  not  present  at  the  previous  Board 
meeting  to  cause  a reconsideration  of  the  questions  if 
he  felt  it  necessary? — Not  without  giving  notice, 
which  would  be  sent  out  again  in  the  programme  for 
the  folio-wing  week. 

2370.  In  such  a case  would  the  operation  of  such  a 
minute  be  suspended  temporarily  ? — I believe  that  has 
been  the  practice,  but  I cannot  just  now  recall  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind. 

2371.  Is  it  that  the  occasion  for  further  discus- 
sion has  rarely  arisen  ? — It  has  arisen  very  rarely. 

2372.  Has  the  Lord  Lieutenant  any  power  of  call- 
ing on  the  Board  to  reverse  its  decision  on  any  ques- 
tion?— I should  think  not;  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  Commissioners’  decision  was  made  in  accox-dance 
with  the  principles  of  the  system  they  administer,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  rules. 

237  3.  Master  Brooke. — You  are  aware  that  the  rules 
of  the  Board  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time, 
that  some  have  been  rescinded  altogether,  aird  others 
added  ? — There  have  been  various  changes  from  time 
to  time. 

2374.  Suppose  one  of  the  Board  proposed  a change 
of  any  sort,  are  there  any  forms  of  the  intended  dis- 
cussion furnished? — Notice  should  be  given  iir  the 
programme  to  tire  Commissioners. 

2375.  Of  the  intended  subject  of  discussion? — Yes, 
always.  I have  never  known  anything  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  of  which  all 
the  Commissionei-s  did  not  receive  previous  intimation 
in  the  usual  programme  sent  to  each  of  them.  Of 
course  I can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience  as 
Secretary. 

2376.  In  point  of  fact,  would  the  Commissioners 
present  refuse  to  discuss  any  matter  not  stated  iir  the 
programme  ? — Yes ; any  serious  matter.  I have  known 
matters  to  be  introduced  by  the  Board,  and  action 
takeir  on  them,  that  were  not  stated  in  the  programme ; 
but  these  were  not  matters  of  any  importance.  A case 
of  that  kind  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
last  Tuesday. 

2377.  Do  you  remember  that  when  the  Scripture 
Lessons  of  Archbishop  Whately  were  removed  from  the 
class  and  general  educational  books  the  Archbishop 
complained  that  he  never  had  received  any  notice  of 


the  contemplated  change  by  the  Board? — I have  read  April 30, 
very  carefully  the  correspondence  on  that  subject,  and  *868. 
that  is  not  my  recollection  of  it.  His  Grace  com-  williamH  ' 
plained  that  the  books  were  removed  from  the  schools — Newell  i.t.'d." 
that-  they  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  schools — without  any 
references  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  that  such  an 
extreme  step  should  not  have  taken  place  without  his 
knowledge. 

2378.  According  to  your  experience  such  a notice 
was  always  given? — Yes,  always. 

2379.  Suppose  an  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the 
Board  is  aboxxt  being  made  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  rule,  are  the  absent  members  made  aware  of  what 
is  done  ? — Yes ; there  is  an  abstract  sent  out  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners. 

2380.  How  long  is  that  the  practice  ? — It  has  been 
the  practice,  I should  say,  since  I was  connected  with 
the  Board ; when  I was  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  long 
befox-e  it,  I know  it  was  the  practice  to  send  an  ab- 
stract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  day. 

2381.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  that,  as 
an  officex-,  the  Secretary  can  refuse  to  sign  the  letters 
of  clerks  noted  on  by  the  Chief  of  Inspection;  do 
you  require  to  exercise  that  right  often? — Very 
seldom. 

2382.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  not  authority 
over  the  Inspectors ; is  the  location  of  the  Inspectors  ixx 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  altogether  then  the 
act  of  the  Board? — Recently  sevex-al  removals  were 
made,  and  the  Board  was  consulted  about  them ; but 
previously  removals  were  made,  and  may  be  made  any 
day,  without  consxxlting  the  Board  formally,  but  never 
without  consulting  the  Resident  Commissionei-. 

2383.  By  whom  are  they  made — by  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection  or  the  Secretaries? — On  a question  of  the 
kind,  it  is  etiquette  to  consult  one  another. 

2384.  What  is  the  character  of  the  letters  to  which 
you  have  refex-red  as  prepared  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion, but  which  are  not  submitted  to  the  Board? — The 
admonitions  of  teachers ; the  recommendations  made  in 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  or  in  their  letters  on 
various  subjects. 

2385.  With  regard  to  the  summons  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Commissioners,  do  you  issue  it  on  Friday  ? — Yes, 
on  Friday. 

2386.  For  the  following  Tuesday? — For  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday. 

2387.  Is  that  the  invariable  rrrle  and  practice  ? — It 
has  been  since  I became  Secretary,  and  as  long  as  I 
remember  when  the  Board-days  were  on  Tuesdays. 

The  Board-days  used  to  be  on  Fridays,  and  then  tire 
programme  and  summons  were  issued  three  days  pre- 
vious. 

2388.  That  has  been  your  invariable  practice  during 
the  present  year? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

2389.  Are  you  not  the  Secretary? — I am,  and  I 
cannot  fancy  anything  else  haring  occurred. 

2390.  You  don’t  issrte  a summons  giving  a week’s 
notice? — Never.  The  practice  is  : at  twelve  o’clock  oir 
each  Friday  the  clerk  comes  to  me  and  says,  “ What 
have  you  got  for  the  programme?”  I say,  “ I have  o-ot 
three  or  four  cases,  but  I must  consult  the  Resident 
Commissioner ; he  may  have  a few and  T say  “ I must 
consult  Mr.  Kelly,  my  co-Secretary,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection.”  I see  them  all,  and  ask  them  if  they 
have  anything  for  the  programme ; and  if  they  say  yes, 

I see  what  it  is.  I ask  the  Resident  Commissioner  if 
he  thinks  it  is  a matter  that  should  be  brought  before 
the  Board,  and  after  talking  and  consulting  with  me  he 
says  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2391.  This  takes  place  on  Friday  always  ? — Never 
earlier. 

2392.  Have  matters  of  importance  been  dealt  with 
at  any  time  without  consulting  the  Commissioners  or 
giving  three  days’  notice  of  the  meeting — had  com- 
plaints been  made  before  your  time  of  such  things  having 
taken  place? — I have  heard  of  such  complaints.  I 
would  not,  as  Secretary  and  the  servant  of  the  Com- 
missioners collectively,  allow  any  document  of  impor- 
tance to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners  without 
giving  due  notice. 
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April  30,  2393.  You  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  committees 

1868.  tliat  you  consider  the  officials  who  were  present  at  the 
' meetings  as  merely  in  attendance  on  the  Resident 
Newel™  ll  d Commissioner1? — Yes,  that  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

’ ' ' 2394.  Then  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  sub- 

stantially and  practically  the  committee? — Yes,  hut 
his  acts  are  subject  to  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Board. 

2395.  You  say  that  the  reports  are  brought  up  from 
the  sub-committee  and  the  other  committees ; what  do 
you  mean  by  the  reports  being  brought  up  ? — The  usual 
meaning  I attach  to  the  words.  The  reports  lie  on  the 
table.  I bring  them  up  in  a portfolio,  and  I lay  them 
on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners, 
if  they  wish  to  look  at  them. 

2396.  May  a large  amount  of  business  be  transacted 
at  these  committees  without  the  Commissioners  as  a 
body  knowing  anything  of  it? — Yes,  a large  amount  of 
business  at  the  meetings  of  the  sub-committee,  and  of  the 
agricultural  committee,  which  contains  a member  or  two 
of  the  Board — one  is  most  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance. 

2397.  You  have  stated  that  all  papers  are  entered 
by  you  as  Secretary  on  the  minutes  ? — Not  in  my 
handwriting  but  by  a clerk  under  my  direction.  There 
is  a special  sub-committee  book  in  which  the  various 
items  are  entered. 

2398.  Are  these  various  items  read  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Board  ? — They  are  not ; the  book  lies  on  the  table 
and  it  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  read  it  if  they  wish. 
The  book  was  suggested  by  one  of  themselves,  that 
they  might  at  a glance  see  everything  without  the 
trouble  of  going  through  a large  mass  of  papers. 

2399.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  the  Commissioners  as 
a body  consult  that  book  to  any  extent  ? — Hardly  ever. 

2400.  You  have  stated  as  one  matter  that  would  be 
brought  before  the  Commissioners  and  specified  in  the 
programme,  the  payment  for  books  ? — Yes. 

2401.  Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  late  revision  of  the  books  of  the  Board  ? — I cannot ; 
we  are  making  out  a return  for  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  is  not  yet  ready. 

2402.  With  regard  to  the  protests  refereed  to,  are 
they  entered  on  the  minutes?— Yes,  they  have  been 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

2403.  Then  copies  of  all  such  may  be  obtained  ? — 
Copies  of  all  the  minutes  can  be  obtained  without  any 
trouble. 

2404.  Are  your  annual  reports  uniform,  or  are  there 
different  editions  of  them  ? — I never  heard  of  a second 
edition  of  the  reports.  I don’t  believe  such  a thing 
exists.  They  used  to  be  presented  to  the  Hoirses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  in  a different  form.  Some  years 
ago  they  were  in  a large  folio  form ; now  they  are  in 
aii  octavo  form.  They  are  not  two  editions;  they 
are  the  same  reports  upon  different  forms  of  paper. 

2405.  What  is  meant  by  the  heading  “B.O.” 
on  official  letters  ? — It  means  that  the  information  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board.  B.  O.  stands  for  Board’s  order. 

2406.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ the  Board”  ? — The 
Commissioners  who  met  that  Tuesday. 

2407.  Did  it  ever  happen  that  a letter  marked 
“ Board’s  order  ” was  issued  from  the  office  without 
the  authority  of  the  Board  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? 
— I could  not  answer  that  question.  I should  say  not. 
Such  a tiring  would  be  very  irregular. 

2408.  What  is  the  meaning  of  marking  a document 
with  the  lettei-s  “ R.  C.  O.”  ? — That  is  a practice  which 
prevailed  some  years  ago.  Any  document  issued  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner’s  order  was  marked  at  top 
“R.  C.  O.,”  meaning  that  the  Resident  Commissioner- 
had  initialed  the  substance  of  that  order  on  the  original 
minute. 

2409.  Can  you  state  when  that  practice  was  intro- 
duced?— No ; I found  it  in  existence  when  I came  to 
the  office  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

2410.  Has  it  ceased  ? — I never  observe  it  now. 

2411.  Then  practically  it  has  ceased  ?— It  has  ceased 
so  far  that  the  initials  “ R.  C.  O.”  are  not  now  put  at 
the  top  of  the  letter ; but  the  Resident  Commissioner’s 


order  remains — the  Resident  Commissioner  still  initials 
the  substance  of  the  order. 

2412.  That  fact  remains  though  the  practice  of 
marking  the  letter  with  the  initials  “ R.  C.  O.”  has  been 
discontinued? — Yes. 

2413.  With  regard  to  the  Inspectors,  I wish  to  put 
a few  questions : has  the  character  or  efficiency  of 
the  Inspector  any  effect  in  making  the  schools  better 
in  one  district  than  another? — I think  it  has  a most 
potential  and  marked  effect. 

2414.  Could  you  tell,  from  the  character  of  the 
schools  under  an  Inspector,  whether  he  is  efficient  or 
otherwise? — I always  found  that  after  an  efficient  In- 
spector was  two  or  three  years  in  a district  he  left  his 
mark  on  the  schools  under  his  care. 

2415.  And  an  inefficient  Inspector  produced  results 
of  a contrary  character  ? — An  inefficient  Inspector  left 
his  mark  on  the  schools  in  a much  shorter  time. 

2416.  Are  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  of  an  easy 
character? — I think  they  are  very  laborious. 

2417.  Does  the  work  of  examining  and  reporting  on 
a school  involve  much  time  and  a certain  special  aptness 
and  ability  ? — I think  so,  considerably. 

2418.  May  an  injudicious  examination  of  a school 
do  harm  rather  than  good? — Yes;  I think  an  inju- 
dicious examination  of  a school  may  do  a great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  too. 

2419.  Have  you  found  that  teachers  who  become 
Inspectors  have  any  difficulty  at  first  in  examining 
schools — either  in  examining  the  teachers  or  in  testing 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  ? — I think  not ; they  generally 
make  very  good  Inspectors.  Of  course  the  ability  to 
examine  is  very  often  a special  gift. 

2420.  Some  Inspectors  have  been  dismissed,  I am 
told? — Yes. 

2421.  And  some  have  resigned? — Yes. 

2422.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  a list  of  such, 
specifying  in  each  ease  whether  the  Inspector  had  been 
a National  school  teacher  or  not? — Yes. 

2423.  I find,  by  the  evidence  you  gave  in  1854,  that 
there  were  at  that  time  some  very  inefficient  Inspectors 
under  the  Board  ? — There  were  about  half  a dozen  very 
inefficient. 

2424.  Do  you  think  there  are  fewer  inefficient  now 
—I  do. 

2425.  As  a body  do  you  think  the  Inspectors  are 
efficient? — As  a body  I think  they  are  most  effi- 
cient. 

2426.  The  Chiefs  of  Inspection — are  then-  duties 
laborious  ? — They  are,  very. 

2427.  State  them? — Every  report  that  comes  in, 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  their  hands,  and,  though  they  may  not  read 
them  all,  every  report  requiring  action  has  to  be  read. 
The  reports  are  brought  before  them  and  those  which 
have  been  marked  “ Nil  ” by  the  clerks,  which  signifies, 
“No  action  required,”  are  not  read;  they  merely 
initial  them.  When  I say  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  do 
not  read  them,  I should  state  that  when  I filled  the 
office,  I in  many  cases  read  those  reports  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  clerk  had  acted  properly  in 
marking  them  “ Nil,”  which  means  no  action  ; and 
I suppose  my  successor,  and  Mr.  Keenan,  my 
former  colleague,  do  the  same  thing.  But  in  every 
case,  in  which  action  is  taken,  the  Chief  of  Inspection 
reads  the  report.  If  it  is  a case  in  which  the  proper 
action  to  be  taken  is  of  a difficult  or  questionable 
character,  he  reserves  the  matter  for  the  Commissioners. 
These  reports  number,  on  the  average,  between  500 
and  600  per  week,  and  the  consideration  and  disposal 
of  them  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion. Then  there  are  many  letters  of  a special  character 
which  have  to  be  written,  and  which  are  often  more 
troublesome  than  formal  reports.  Then  there  is  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  aid,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  sub-committee;  he  ascertaining  whether  the  ease 
comes  within  the  conditions  that  would  entitle  it  to  a 
grant,  and  making  his  report  upon  it  accordingly,  which 
he  hands  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  reads  the 
report,  sees  if  the  Chief  of  Inspection  has  noted  it  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
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Resident  Commissioner  either  to  he  rejected  or  granted. 
These  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion. 

2428.  I presume  there  are  many  other  duties  of  a 
minor  character! — Very  many  arising  out  of  these. 

2429.  Would  you  regard  the  Chief  of  Inspection’s 
time  as  fully  occupied  with  his  duty! — I think  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  any  one  man : that  is  so  long  as  the 
business  is  distributed  in  the  present  manner. 

2430.  There  are  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection  at  present  ? 
— Two. 

2431.  Each  has  the  same  work  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

2432.  Could  you  explain  this  statement,  made  by 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection — “ It  so  happens  that 
from  the  variety  of  my  occupations  I have  been  able 
to  do  always  less  work  than  my  colleague?” — I don’t 
know  of  any  occupations  one  Chief  of  Inspection  has 
that  the  other  has  not — I mean  any  official  occupations. 

2433.  Do  you  think  the  expression  “ less  work  than 
my  colleague”  means  less  of  the  work  of  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  ? — I cannot  understand  it  at  all. 

2434.  You  don’t  know,  then,  what  those  occu- 
pations either  have  been  or  now  are  ? — I know  one  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  is  veiy  often  selected  to  dis- 
charge special  duties,  but  that  does  not  relieve  him 
from  doing  his  own  ordinary  duties. 

2435.  What  special  duties,  may  I ask  ? — I remem- 
ber one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  having  been  sent 
over  to  the  Treasury  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

2436.  Lately  ? — Not  lately.  I remember  his  having 
been  sent  to  London  on  one  occasion  at  least,  if  not  two, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  administration. 

2437.  You  say  that  has  happened  “ on  one  or  two 
occasions” — the  statement  to  which  I have  called  your 
attention  is  “ from  the  variety  of  my  occupations  I 
have  been  able  to  do  always  less  work  than  my  col- 
league?”— I cannot  explain  that. 

2438.  You  were  a Chief  of  Inspection  yourself,  Dr. 
Newell? — Yes,  upwards  of  three  years. 

2439.  And  senior  to  the  present  Chiefs  ? — One  of  the 
present  Chiefs  was  senior  to  me. 

2440.  Would  you  say  that  your  colleague  did  less 
of  the  work  than  you  did  ? — I would  not  like  to  say 
that  our  work  was  not  equal. 

2441.  I believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  there  being 
arrears  of  work  in  the  department  that  the  second 
Chief  of  Inspection  was  appointed  ? — That  was  one 
cause;  another  motive  was  that  it  would  give  increased 
confidence  to  the  public  to  have  a second  Chief. 

2442.  Are  there  any  arrears  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment now? — I dare  say  there  are  some  arrears  of  work 
there  now,  but  not  much. 

2443.  Then  the  department  keeps  up  its  work  re- 
gularly ? — It  keeps  up  its  work  pretty  regularly. 

2444.  Would  you  say  perfectly  regularly? — I could 
not  say  that. 

2445.  May  Inspectors’  Reports  remain  in  the  office 
and  not  be  dealt  with  for  two,  three,  or  four  months 
at  a time  ? — There  might  be  some  isolated  case  of  the 
sort,  but  it  would  be  an  irregularity. 

2446.  May  the  report  of  an  Inspector  on  a school 
be  before  the  department  for  a considerable  time,  and 
even  until  he  visits  the  school  again,  without  action 
having  been  taken  ? — Do  you  mean  a report  on  which 
action  should  have  been  taken  ? 

2447.  Yes? — Such  cases  may  arise,  but  they  are 
exceptional. 

2448.  It  has  been  stated  that  a Head-Inspector  exa- 
mines on  an  average  300  schools  each  year  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties.  Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? 
— It  altogether  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  examin- 
ing. If  examining  be  inspecting  fully,  I do  not  at  all  con- 
cur in  it.  We  can  give  you  an  exact  return  of  the 
number  of  schools  inspected  and  the  time  spent  in  each 
case. 

2449.  Does  the  District  Inspector  make  a report  to 
the  Head  Inspector  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  in 
his  district  as  a part  of  his  duty? — No. 

2450.  Then  if  any  statement  were  made  on  that 
subject  to  the  contrary  effect  you  would  not  concur  in 
it? — No;  not  that  he  reports  as  a part  of  his  duty. 


When  the  District  Inspector  meets  the  Head  Inspec-  April  30, 
tor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Head  Inspector  to  talk  to  him  1868- 
as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  in  his  district,  and  the  william  jj. 
Head  Inspector  having  gone  over  his  district,  it  ls  his  Newell, 
duty  to  communicate  with  the  District  Inspector  upon 
any  defects  in  the  schools. 

2451.  But,  as  part  of  his  duty,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  District  Inspector  to  x-eport  to  the  Head  In- 
spector ?— No. 

2452.  Is  the  subordination  of  the  District  Inspector 
to  the  Head  Inspector  well  defined? — I don’t  think 
it  is  well  defined.  I think  it  is  very  well  understood. 

2453.  Is  it  such  that  the  Head  Inspector  may  order, 
and  that  the  District  Inspector  must  obey  when  ordered 
to  visit  a particular  school  in  his  district  ? — I do  not 
think  the  Head  Inspector  can  order  the  District  In- 
spector to  move  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  District  Inspector  may  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  but  he  has  no  instructions  to  obey 
the  Head  Inspector  in  that  sense. 

2454.  The  Head  Inspectors  are  supposed  to  make 
annual  reports? — Each  Head  Inspector  is  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  the  condition  of  his  circuit. 

2455.  Are  these  reports  published? — Most  of  them. 

2456.  Are  they  published  without  omissions  ? — Lat- 
terly, I think,  they  are  published  without  omissions. 

2457.  Have  the  omissions  in  time  past  been 
numerous,  do  yoir  know  ? — Not  in  my  time — not 
since  I went  to  the  office.  I am  aware  that  before  I 
went  to  the  office  passages  were  often  struck  out ; in 
one  of  my  own  reports,  when  I saw  it  in  print,  many 
passages  were  omitted. 

2458.  Have  entire  reports  been  kept  back  in  any 
instance? — Therewas  one  year  the  Commissioners  deter- 
mined not  to  publish  any  of  those  reports. 

2459.  What  reason  was  there  for  that  ? — I suppose 
they  had  some  reason. 

2460.  What  reason  ? — I could  not  venture  to  assign 
their  reason.  I believe  it  was  supposed  one  of  the 
reports  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  one  portion  of 
the  public. 

2461.  I wish  to  put  a question  with  regard  to  the 
fees  of  the  model  schools ; what  advantage  is  gained  by 
transmitting  those  fees  monthly  to  the  Board,  or  is  there 
any  advantage  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  advantage. 

It  is,  I believe,  done  in  accordance  with  the  -wish  of 
the  Treasury ; it  is  not  the  desire  of  tire  Commissioners 
at  all.  I think  it  is  a great  disadvantage. 

2462.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  unnecessary  trouble 
and  involve  unnecessary  expense? — I think  it  does. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  quite  indefensible,  but  we  are 
ordered  to  do  so. 

2463.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Treasiuy  ? — Yes ; 

I think  so.  I think  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  that  all  fees  must  be  paid  into  the  office. 

2464.  Why  not  allow  the  teacher  to  reserve  his  pro- 
portion, and  have  the  balance  remitted? — I cannot 
answer. 

2465.  Would  yoir  think  it  desirable  that  the  entire 
fees  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  teachers — rare  not 
the  teachers  in  .those  schools  of  a superior  class  ? — They 
are  of  a superior  class  generally. 

2466.  Have  you  tinned  your  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject?— I have. 

2467.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  distributing  the 
entire  fees  among  the  teachers  ? — I think  it  wrould  be 
desirable  to  give  the  whole  of  the  fees  if  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  school  was  as  large  as  was  likely  to  be 
required,  because  you  then  would  not  have  to  keep  a 
reserve  for  an  extra  teacher ; but  if  there  was  room  for 
an  increase  it  would  be  well  to  keep  some  part  of  the 
fees  in  reserve  for  the  incoming  teacher.  But  in  most 
of  the  schools  all  the  fees  are  absorbed. 

2468.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  it,  do  you  think*  necessary 
for  the  public  service  that  there  should  be  two  Secre- 
taries ? — I think  that  one  Secretary  could  not  do  all 
that  is  now  done  by  the  two,  so  that  there  should  be  a 
redistribution  of  the  work,  and  a different  organiza- 
tion of  the  office  if  you  are  to  have  but  one  Secretary. 

As  matters  are  at  present  arranged  I think  two  Secre- 
taries are  necessaiy. 
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April  30,  2469.  Would  it  be  a fair  statement  that  the  arrange- 

1868.  ment  at  present  adopted  was  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
William  II  partiality  on  religious  questions'? — I understood  that 
Newell,  ll'.d.  was  one  reason  for  appointing  two  Secretaries. 

2470.  Then  the  fact  is  that  the  public  have  to  pay 
two  Secretaries  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality  ? 
— They  pay  a great  deal  more  than  that  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  partiality  in  this  country. 

2471.  That  is  the  type  of  the  administration? — I 
would  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  a type  of  the  administra- 
tion. That  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  Secretaries. 

2472.  Some  cases  you  have  stated  are  settled  either 
by  the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  they  go  no  further — have 
any  of  those  cases  been  subsequently  brought  before  the 
Board  by  way  of  appeal  or  for  revision  ? — I cannot 
recall  any  instance  in  my  time  of  a case  having  been 
brought  before  the  Board,  but  a remonstrance  might 
be  made  against  such  a decision  by  the  manager  of  the 
school,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  the  decision  was 
communicated ; but  the  remonstrance  being  considered 
groundless,  as  it  usually  is,  it  would  not  be  brought 
before  the  Board,  and  the  manager  would  not  ask  to 
have  it  brought  before  the  Board.  He  might  ask  to 
have  it  reconsidered.  I suppose  the  public  outside 
regard  all  acts  done  in  the  office  as  the  acts  of  the  Board, 
as  a genei'al  rule. 

2473.  Do  you  correspond  in  the  name  of  the  Board  ? 
— We  correspond  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Board.  We  sometimes  say,  “we  are  directed 
to  inform  you,”  or  “ we  have  to  inform  you;”  of  course 
“ by”  means  by  the  Commissioners. 

2474.  In  the  case  of  a remonstrance  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  Resident  Commissioner  coming  up  to  the 
Secretaries,  would  the  Resident  Commissioner  decide 
whether  that  remonstrance  should  be  settled  forthwith 
by  himself  or  should  it  go  before  the  Board  ? — I think 
the  Resident  Commissioner  would  be  anxious  to  bring  it 
before  the  Board  if  there  was  the  slightest  reason  for 
questioning  his  decision. 

2475.  Suppose  an  Inspector  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  lie  could  appeal 
to  the  Board  ? — Of  course — any  letter  appealing  to  the 
Board,  to  the  Board  it  should  go. 

2476.  As  a matter  of  certainty? — As  a matter  of 
certainty.  I would  consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do 
so  quite  irrespective  of  the  feelings  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner ; but  he  never  would  think  of  any  other 
course  himself. 

2477.  As  a matter  of  fact  all  the  routine  business  of 
the  office  is  done  by  the  Resident  Commissioner? — 
All  the  serious  routine  business  ; the  ordinary  routine 
business  is  done,  as  I already  mentioned,  by  the  sub- 
ordinates. 

2478.  Does  the  Resident  Commissioner  himself 
settle  whether  each  particular  case  is  routine  business 
or  not  ? — No ; that  is  a matter  of  practice.  We  all  know 
what  is  routine  business  instantly. 

2479.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  would  it  be 
brought  before  the  Board  ? — It  would  be  brought  before 
the  Board,  certainly. 

2480.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
settling  important  rules  ? — Do  you  mean  the  rules  of  the 
Commissioners  ? 

2481.  Yes.  Is  any  pressure  or  control  exercised 
by  the  Executive  Government? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

2482.  In  the  report  for  1863,  vol.  24,  sect.  55  begins 
in  this  way:  “ lii  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  we  have  ceased  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  agricultural  department  of  workhouse 
National  schools  ”? — I think  I can  explain  that. 

2483.  Would  there  be  any  public  document  showing 
how  the  Board  received  this  direction  from  the  Execu- 
tive Government? — There  would  be  an  official  paper, 
very  likely,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

2484.  Can  you  give  any  other  instance  where  the 
Board  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
take  action? — There  was  a case  in  1866,  where  it 
might  be  considered  the  Commissioners  were  called 


upon  to  take  action  during  the  Secretaryship  of  Mr. 
Fortescue,  when  he  recommended  a certain  change. 

2485.  Doesthat  appear  in  the  Commissioners’  report  ? 
— No. 

2486.  Can  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  the 
Board  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  reverse  a decision? — Yes,  I remember  one 
recent  instance  where  a teacher  was  retained  in  the 
service,  and  the  Executive  considered  he  was  not  a fit 
person  to  be  retained  in  the  service.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  supposed  connexion  -with  a political 
offence. 

2487.  That  communication,  I suppose,  came  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  ? — It  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  either  from  the  Chief  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary. 

2488.  The  rules  and  regulations  were  revised,  were 
they  not,  in  1863? — Yes,  I think  it  was  in  1863  they 
were  revised. 

2489.  There  is  an  important  alteration  in  the  first 
section.  “The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw  or 
alter  any  book.”  I have  been  comparing  that  with  the 
rules  preceding  that  time,  and  I find  it  was  a rule 
added  then  ? — It  was  added,  I remember,  in  consequence 
of,  or  subsequent  to,  the  inquiry  before  the  Lords,  in 
1854,  and  in  consequence  I apprehend  of  some  com- 
munication which  the  Commissioners  received  at  that 
time.  I think  in  Lord  Granville’s  suggestions  there  is 
something  to  that  effect. 

2490.  There  have  been  changes  introduced  from  time 
to  time  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  ?— 
There  have,  as  you  will  see  when  you  get  the  return 
which  we  are  now  preparing  for  the  Royal  Commission- 
ers, and  which  shows  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  rules  from  the  commencement. 

2491.  Do  you  not  indicate  to  the  public,  by  specially 
printing  or  notice  the  alterations  you  have  made  ?— 
No. 

2492.  You  don’t  use  difference  of  type  to  show  al- 
terations?— No. 

2493.  Do  you  indicate  to  the  public  in  any  way 
that  you  have  altered  your  rules  ? — No. 

2494.  They  must  find  that  out  for  themselves? — 
Yes,  they  have  to  read  the  rules  as  they  would  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  find  out  any  change. 

2495.  Then  considerable  alterations  might  be  made, 
and  if  persons  interested  are  not  careful  to  read  the 
new  rules,  they  may  find  themselves  in  a difficulty  ? — 
Well,  if  any  considerable  alterations  were  made  affec- 
ting the  practice  in  the  schools  either  as  to  the  time  the 
schools  should  be  open,  the  hours  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  the  conditions  under  which  aid  would  be  given, 
circulars  would  be  issued  to  the  managers  in  such  cases ; 
but  the  general  public  would  not  necessarily  know  any- 
thing about  them  unless  they  read  the  rules. 

2496.  On  looking  at  your  reports  generally,  they 
seem  to  be  chiefly  statistical  ? — Yes,  the  Commissioners’ 
reports  are  nearly  altogether  statistical,  not  educa- 
tional. The  educational  part  of  the  volume  is  that 
which  is  written  by  the  Inspectors. 

2497.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  in  your 
reports  of  discussing  the  important  phases  which  the 
educational  question  takes  ? — No,  that  has  been  aban- 
doned long  since.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable 
to  do  so.  In  some  of  the  early  reports  you  may  observe 
such  discussions. 

2498.  Why  has  thatpractice  been  abandoned? — I could 
not  tell  the  Commissioners’  motives  for  abandoning  it. 

2499.  Are  you  responsible  for  drawing  up  the  re- 
port?— No. 

2500.  It  is  signed  by  you? — I am  responsible  for 
what  is  in  the  report,  but  I do  not  draw  it  up.  I drew 
up  a few  paragraphs  last  year,  but  it  is  the  Commis- 
sioners put  them  together.  The  reports  have  been  in 
the  same  form  for  many  years  past,  the  facts  and  figures 
merely  altered. 

2501.  In  fact  it  is  merely  a statistical  table? — Yes; 
last  year  a paragraph  was  added  on  the  subject  of 
mixed  religious  instruction,  and  a couple  of  paragraphs 
as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers.  I check  the  statis- 
tical tables  myself  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  would  be 
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impossible  I could  go  through  them  all.  I take  columns 
here  and  there,  and  try  whether  are  they  correct,  so 
as  to  check  the  clerks. 

2502.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  remember  the  1st  rule 
— “ The  object  of  the  system  of  National  education  is 
to  afford  combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils?” — Yes,  I think  those 
are  the  words  of  the  rule.  These  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  is  based. 

2503.  What  sense  do  you  attach  to  the  words,  “ to 
afford  combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate  re- 
ligious instruction  to  children  of  all  persuasions?” — 
Children  of  all  persuasions  may  attend  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  schools,  except  during  the  hours 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

2504.  My  question  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “afford”? — “Afford”  means  to  give. 

2505.  To  give  freely? — Yes,  to  give  opportunities 
to  the  children  in  attendance  of  deriving  those  benefits 
from  the  schools. 

2500.  Is  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  “ afford”? 
— I think  so. 

2507.  Surely  the  Board  pays  for  the  combined 
literary  and  moral  instruction? — It  does,  of  course; 
and  the  rule  does  not  say  that  they  do  not  pay  for  it. 
We  afford  children  opportunities  of  getting  literary 
and  moral  instruction,  but  it  is  not  said  that  we  do 
not  pay  the  teachers  and  staff. 

2508.  You  11  afford”  combined  literary  and  moral 
instruction  by  paying  for  it,  but  you  do  not  afford 
separate  religious  instruction  by  paying  for  it  ? — 
Separate  religious  instruction  is  not  paid  for. 

2509.  Does  not  the  verb  afford  bear  two  senses  ? — 
I think  not. 

2510.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  the  same 
vei'b  applied  to  two  parts  of  a sentence,  coupled  by 
“ and,”  and  yet  having  a meaning  in  one  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  other? — Evidently  “to  afford”  means 
to  give  facilities  for  combined  literary  and  moral  in- 
struction, and  also  to  give  facilities  for  separate  reli- 
gious instruction.  That  is  the  meaning  I have  always 
attached  to  the  word  “afford” — to  give  facilities  and 
. opportunities. 

2511.  By  that  explanation  don’t  you  run  from  one 
difficulty  to  another?  Are  not  the  facilities  you  give 
for  religious,  widely  different  from  those  you  give  for 
moral  and  literary  instruction? — There  are  facilities 
for  combined  literary  and  moral  instruction  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  for  separate  religious  instruction 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

2512.  What  facilities  do  you  give  for  separate  re- 
ligious instruction  ? — The  pupils  may  get  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schoolroom  or  elsewhere — that  is  all 
that  the  Commissioners  undertake,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  exists  in  practice. 

2513.  That  is  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word 
“ afford”? — Yes. 

2514.  You  say  the  Commissioners  are  responsible 
for  the  annual  report? — They  are,  it  is  signed  by  their 
order. 

2515.  Would  the  Commissioners  include  in  their 
report  anything  they  did  not  consider  worthy  of  credit? 
— I should  say  not. 

2516.  Do  you  consider  the  District  Inspectors’  re- 
ports worthy  of  belief? — There  is  no  doubt,  like  the 
reports  of  any  large  body  of  men,  many  of  them  must 
be  taken  cum  grano — some  are  probably  a little 
exaggerated,  when  descriptive ; but  when  they  state 
matters  of  fact,  I would  rely  upon  them. 

2517.  There  is  no  officer  of  your  Board  entitled  to 
repudiate  the  statement  of  a District  Inspector? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  repudiate  the  statements  of  the 
Inspectors  as  a body,  or  of  any  one  of  the  Inspectors. 

2518.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  depends  more  on  the  teacher  than  the  Inspector  ? 
— Certainly ; there  is  an  old  saying,  “Such  as  the 
teacher,  such  is  the  school.” 


25 1 9.  It  would  then  be  hardly  fair  to  visit  upon  the 
Inspector  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools? — I think  the 
teachers  in  a distxict  will  become  careless  and  indifferent 
if  the  Inspector  is  careless  and  indifferent;  they  lapse 
from  being  good  teachers  into  bad  teachers  in  a few 
years. 

2520.  What  power  has  the  Board  of  remedying  the 
carelessness  or  indifference  of  a manager  ? — They  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  the  teacher,  and  everything 
short  of  that. 

2521.  But  with  reference  to  abuses  not  attributable 
to  the  teacher,  such  as  defects  in  the  building  ? — They 
can  stxike  the  school  off  the  rolls. 

2522.  Is  that  course  frequently  adopted  by  the  Board? 
— No,  that  is  a very  extreme  course. 

2523.  Short  of  that  have  you  any  remedy? — We 
write  to  the  manager,  inform  him  of  the  defects  or 
irregularities  complained  of,  and  request  him  to  have 
them  remedied.  If  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so, 
we  write  again ; and  we  often  write  three  or  four  times 
before  we  get  redress.  Ultimately  we  might  be  obliged 
to  strike  off  the  school,  and  that  generally  induces  the 
manager  to  do  what  he  has  been  asked  to  do  in  the 
first  instance,  but  it  is  the  last  appeal,  because  it 
deprives  the  poor  children  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. 

2524.  That  last  remedy  is  adopted  with  great  re- 
luctance ? — With  great  reluctance. 

2525.  You  have  stated  that  one  object  of  having  two 
Secretaries  is  that  there  may  be  one  of  each  denomina- 
tion?— Yes. 

2526.  You  say  one  Secretary  generally  attends  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

2527.  That  Secretary  is  yourself? — Yes.  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  was  my  senior-,  attended  the  Board  for  many 
years.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  private  arrangement. 
My  colleague  asked  me  would  I attend  the  Board,  and 
I said  yes.  The  Commissioners  might  order  both  of 
us  to  attend,  and  I have  heax-d  that  spoken  of. 

2528.  As  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  yourself 
both  happen  to  be  of  the  same  religious  profession,  do 
you  not  think  the  attendance  of  the  other  Secretary 
would  be  more  likely  to  meet  the  object  which  was  in  - 
view  in  the  appointment  of  two  Secretaries  ? — I think 
the  Commissioners  never  considered  what  the  religion 
was  of  the  Secretary  in  attendance. 

2529.  Religious  questions  don’t  come  before  the 
Board? — Religious  questions  come  before  the  Board 
very  often ; but  I think  they  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  Secretaries  to  deal  with  them,  no  matter  from 
which  side  they  come. 

2530  The  Bishop  of  Heath. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  an  examination  of  the  teacher 
of  a school  before  he  would  be  appointed  to  it  by 
the  manager? — I have  always  considered  it  neces- 
sary. 

2531.  It  is  not  the  practice? — It  is  the  practice. 
We  do  not  recognise  any  teacher  as  a National  teacher 
till  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  by  the  In- 
spector. Theye  is  a circular  upon  that  subject.  The 
teacher  must  qualify  as  a probationer  before  he  will 
be  allowed  his  salary. 

2532.  The  manager  first  appoints  his  own  teacher  ? 
— We  call  that  “nominating.”  He  nominates  the 
teacher. 

2533.  You  do  not  examine  the  man  for  some  time 
after  ? — An  intei-val  might  occxxr  before  the  Inspector 
visited.  Are  you  speaking  now  -with  reference  to 
a school  alx-eady  in  existence  ? 

2534.  I am  speaking  of  a school  just  founded  ? — In 
that  case  the  school  would  not  be  taken  into  connexion 
until  the  teacher  had  been  examined. 

2535.  How  are  teachers  px-omoted  from  one  class 
to  another? — By  annual  examination  by  a Board  of 
Inspectors,  generally  consisting  of  two — the  Head 
Inspector  of  the  circuit,  and  the  District  or  Local 
Inspector-. 

2536.  Do  you  consider  that  teachers  examined  and 
classified  in  that  way  are  as  well  qualified  as  the 
teachers  whom  you  instinct  in  your  training  school  ? — 
As  far  as  literary  acquirements  go  they  are  fully  as 
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well  qualified.  They  are  in  fact  subjected  to  a more 
severe  test  than  they  are  in  the  training  school. 

2537.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantage  of  the 
training  school  ? — It  gives  them  a knowledge  of  school 
organization,  school  discipline,  and  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  which  they  could  not  have  if  they  did  not 
leave  their  own  locality. 

2538.  They  are  inferior  in  that  respect  ?— Yes. 
When  I said  they  are  as  well  qualified,  I said  with 
reference  to  literary  acquirements. 

2539.  I presume  you  think  power  and  skill  in  teach- 
ing quite  as  important  in  a teacher  as  absolute  know- 
ledge ? — Quite  as  important.  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  classifying  teachers  for  a period  of  eleven  years 
myself,  and  I always  considered  fifty  per  cent,  to  be- 
long to  efficiency  and  skill  in  teaching — that  is,  I 
allowed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  to  go  for  efficiency 
and  skill  in  teaching,  and  for  power  in  communicating 
knowledge. 

2540.  Ceteris  paribus,  a man  instructed  here  you 
would  consider  a superior  teacher? — Yes;  I would 
consider  him  a more  desirable;  teacher  to  have.  I 
believe  they  derive  great  benefits  from  attending  the 
training  school. 

2541.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — When  you  said  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  exercised  a supervision  over  the  esti- 
mates, have  you  ever  known  of  any  supervision  as  a 
matter  of  fact  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by 
the  Executive  Government? — Well,  I must  assume 
when  he  approves  of  it,  and  says  it  has  gone  on  to  the 
Treasury,  that  he  has  examined  it. 

2542.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  supervision 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  transmitted  or  sent 
by  the  Irish  Government  to  the  Treasury  ? Have  you 
ever  known  of  any  alteration? — Except  in  one  case, 
where  the  Chief  Secretary  declined,  the  year  before  last, 
to  approve  of  one  item,  I cannot  recall  any  instance. 

2543.  Are  the  Commissioners  themselves  practi- 
cally appointed  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Secre- 
taries and  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  are — namely,  as 
being  numerically  equal  in  religious  denominations — 
Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant  ? — Since  Mr.  Cardwell 
was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  numbers  of  the 
Board  have  been  equalized — ten  Protestants  of  all  de- 
nominations and  ten  Catholics.  At  present  there  are 
fewer ; there  are  but  seventeen  members  on  the  Com- 
mission at  present,  there  being  three  seats  vacant. 

2544.  The  primary  idea  is  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  should  be  equally  divided  ? — That  was  the 
idea. 

2545.  That  idea  descends  through  the  Secretaries  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — Yes,  there  is  a duality  there. 

2546.  Does  it  descend  to  the  more  subordinate 
officers? — -Ho,  it  does  not  descend  to  them,  except  to 
one  class  of  officials — the  Inspectors. 

2547.  The  Head-Inspectors?  — Inspectors  of  all 
classes.  The  Head-Inspectors  are  three  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  three  Protestants,  of  whom  two  are  Presby- 
terians, and  one  Church  of  England.  In  my  time  two 
were  Church  of  England,  and  one  Presbyterian. 

2548.  You  say  the  principle  descends  to  the  In- 
spectors?— It  does;  and  if  a vacancy  occurs  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  Inspector  only  Roman  Catholic  can- 
didates can  be  nominated ; if  for  a Protestant  Inspector, 
only  Protestant  candidates  can  be  nominated. 

2549.  How  low  does  that  idea  of  duality,,  as  you  call 
it,  descend  in  the  central  department? — Not  below  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

2550.  Does  it  pervade  the  Head  Inspectors  and 
the  District  Inspectors? — It  does,  it  pervades  these 

2551.  Does  it  pervade  the  clerks  in  the  office  ? — No, 
not  in  any  sense.  If  a vacancy  occurs  in  a clerkship, 
persons  of  all  denominations  are  nominated  to  compete. 

2552.  How  is  the  patronage  of  the  office  exercised — 
who  have  the  appointments  ? — -Any  Commissioner  may 
nominate  a candidate  for  a vacant  clerkship,  and  then 
the  nominations  are  sent  on  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, and  the  man  who  obtains  the  highest 
number  of  marks  is  appointed.  It  is  open  to  Civil 
Service  competition. 


2553.  May  there  be  twenty  nominations  for  each 
vacancy  ? — No,  I never  knew  more  than  ten,  and  even 
that  is  considered  too  many;  eight  is  considered  the 
best  number  to  compete  for  an  appointment.  If  we 
had  only  four  candidates,  the  number  would  be  deemed 
sufficient,  and  the  names  would  go  before  the  Com- 
missioners. As  many  as  ten  have  been  nominated  and 
their  names  have  gone  on,  but  the  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  nominate  eleven ; in  the  case  where  there  were 
ten  nominations  they  were  all  very  eligible  men,  or  they 
would  not  have  allowed  more  than  eight  selected. 

2554.  How  many  compete  for  an  Inspectorship  ? — 
Generally  four  compete  for  each  vacancy,  sometimes 
more.  Eight  persons  have  sometimes  been  nominated, 
but  they  seldom  all  come  forward. 

2555.  If  a vacancy  arises  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
Inspectors,  I presume  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
missioners attempt  to  nominate  V — No ; I have  known 
Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  to  nominate  Protestants, 
and  Protestant  Commissioners  to  nominate  Roman 
Catholics.  If  they  have  eligible  men  they  put  them 
forward. 

2556.  How,  then,  is  duality  preserved? — I did  not 
say  duality  was  preserved  as  regards  the  acts  of  the 
Commissioners  in  any  way.  There  is  a feeling,  or  wish 
on  the  part  of  people  outside  to  have  representatives 
on  the  Board,  but  there  is  a unity  of  action  on  these 
matters  in  the  Board  itself.  I knew  on  a recent  occa- 
sion a Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  Board  to  nomi- 
nate a Church  of  England  candidate.  He  said,  “ so 
and  so  is  a very  respectable  man,  and  I bring  him 
before  your  notice.” 

2557.  I understood  there  was  a duality  attempted 
to  be  preserved? — Not  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  the 
Board.  You  asked  how  far  does  the  duality  extend,  and 
I answered  your  question  without  any  ulterior  meaning. 

2558.  Then  Protestant  Commissioners  do  nominate 
candidates  on  a vacancy  arising  among  Roman  Catholic 
Inspectors  % — Yes,  I have  known  that ; and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  who  is  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nominates  candidates  of  all  persuasions,  be- 
cause he  is  mpst  familiar  with  them 

2559.  Is  that  generally  the  practice? — I think,  it  is 
rarely  the  practice. 

2560.  The  general  practice  is  for  Roman  Catholic 
Commissioners  to  nominate  Roman  Catholics,  and  Pro- 
testant Commissioners  to  nominate  Protestants  ? — That 
is  the  general  practice. 

2561.  Is  it  the  general  practice  to  have  a full  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — Do  you  mean  on 
those  occasions  of  nominations? 

2562.  No;  but  is  there  generally  a full  attendance  at 
the  Board  ? — It  is  very  fluctuating — sometimes  small, 
and  sometimes  large. 

2563.  Does  the  large  attendance  generally  take  place 
when  questions  of  patronage  come  on  ? — That  would  be 
a reason  for  a large  attendance ; but  large  attendances 
are  frequently  caused  by  other  motives. 

2564.  When  important  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  ? 
— Yes. 

2565.  Does  not  a question  of  patronage,  at  all  events, 
generally  bring  a large  attendance  ? — I think  it  gener- 
ally does. 

2566.  Is  the  routine  business  of  the  Board  generally 
attended  to  by  a comparatively  small  section  of  the 
Board  ? — Tire  routine  business  of  the  Board  cannot 
commence  till  the  Board  assembles.  As  the  Commis- 
sioners keep  dropping  in  I note  down  their  names  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come  in, 

2567.  Is  there  any  fixed  quorum? — Yes,  three.  They 
cannot  proceed  to  transact  business  without  a quorum 
of  three,  but  two  may  confirm  the  minutes  of  tire  last 
day.  That  is  the  only  exception. 

2568.  Are  you  very  often  left,  on  the  Tuesday  meet- 
ings, with  only  three  members  of  the  Board  ? — Very 
often. 

2569.  Are  you  often  that  you  have  not  even  three  ? 
— Not  often  that  we  have  not  three. 

2570.  You  have  always  one  in  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner ? — Always  one,  but  no  business  could  be  done 
if  there  was  not  a second  Commissioner.  Even  the 
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minutes  eoulcl  not  be  read,  and  there  would  be  no 
Board.  It  would  be  a dies  non. 

2571.  The  routine  business  is  discharged  by  the 
Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  the  subordinate 
officers? — Yes. 

2572.  The  serious  business  is  discharged  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  ? — Yes,  in  connexion  -with  the 
Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  Inspection.  He  never  goes 
through  a case  without  some  one  to  deal  with  it  in 
connexion  with  him. 

2573.  Have  you  then  often  nothing  to  come  before 
the  Board  on  Tuesday,  or  comparatively  nothing? — It 
is  very  rarely  that  we  have  nothing ; for  instance,  the 
reports  of  the  various  sub-committees  must  be  brought 
before  the  Board  before  they  can  be  fiatecl  We  could 
not  pay  out  a penny  of  money  unless  the  report  recom- 
mending it  was  submitted  to  the  Board.  There  is 
rarely  a day  we  have  not  something  to  submit  to  the 
Board,  sometimes  we  have  more  than  we  can  get  through. 

2574.  These  reports  are  merely  formally  brought 
before  the  Board,  the  general  body  of  the  Board  never 
troubling  themselves  to  look  into  them? — Certainly, 
but  unless  the  Board  assembled  they  would  lie  over  till 
the  next  Board  day. 

2575.  Serious  matters  of  routine  being  disposed  of 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  replying  to  individuals 
who  may  have  called  that  decision  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner  into  action,  do  you  write  as  if  it  was  the 
act  of  the  Board? — No ; we  do  not  mite  as  if  it  was 
the  act  of  the  Board  technically,  because,  if  so,  we  would 
say,  “ Board’s  Order,”  at  the  top;  but  we  say,  “We 
are  directed  by  the  Commissioners we  mite  in  the 
name  of  the  Commissioners. 

2576.  Then  how  is  the  individual  outside  ever  to 
detect  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  Commissioners,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  if  he 
felt  aggrieved  by  it — he  not  knowing  that  it  was  not 
their  act  ? — Unless  acquainted  with  the  praotice  of  the 
office  he  could  hardly  chaw  the  distinction. 

2577.  How  are  Model  schools  allocated  or  applied 
for  ? how  do  they  come  into  existence  ? — They  are 
applied  for  by  local  par-ties.  I have  in  this  note  book 
the  names  of  all  the  Model  schools  now  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
applied  for  them  nearly  in  every  instance,  so  that  if 
you  name  any  Model  school  I can  give  you  the  names 
of  every  individual  who  signed  the  memorial  for  its 
establishment. 

2578.  Model  schools  are  then  generally  established 
in  compliance  with  a memorial  from  the  locality? — 
Yes,  signed  by  the  most  influential  people  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

2579.  Is  .the  education  at  the  Model  schools  com- 
paratively gratuitous? — No,  it  is  not  gratuitous  at  all. 
There  is  only  one  Model  school  in  Ireland  in  which  a 
few  children  are  admitted  free.  There  are  three  rates 
of  payment.  One-half,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  children 
are  admitted  at  Id.  per  week ; of  the  other  half  three- 
fifths  pay  2s.  6 d.  per  quarter,  and  two-fifths  pay  5s. 
per  quarter. 

258.0.  Then  the  outside  sum  which  the  parent  of 
any  child  would  pay  would  be  £1  a year  ? — Yes.  No 
doubt  in  many  instances  they  pay  more  : the  master 
gets  more  from  them  and  it  is  not  prohibited. 

2581.  Is  that  for  instruction  out  of  school  hours  ? — 
Well,  instruction  is  given  after  the  usual  hour  of  3 
o’clock  in  nearly  every  model  school  in  Ireland,  in  physi- 
cal science  or  other  extra  subjects,  but  there  is  no  charge 
for  that.  If,  however,  the  parent  of  any  child  says,  “ I 
would  rather  pay  10s.  a quarter  than  not,”  there  is  no 
rule  prohibiting  him,  but  the  head  master  only  gets  his 
portion  of  it.  The  head  master  gets  one-half  the  fees, 
and  the  remaining  half  is  divided  amongst  the  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

2582.  Are  applications  for  Model  schools  brought 
before  the  members  of  the  Board  ? — Yes,  and  carefully 
considered — it  was  averylong  and  tedious  process,  some- 
times lasting  for  months  before  a decision  was  come  to. 

2583.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  Model 
schools  or  is  it  .arbitrary  ? — I never  heard  of  any  limit. 
It  was  understood  ithere  should  be  one  at  least  in  each 


county  in  Ireland  at  the  outset,  but  there  are  not  so  April  30, 
many  Model  schools  in  Ireland  as  there  are  counties,  1868. 
for  there  are  only  27.  I understood  there  was  a limit  wjl]i~H 
put  to  them  by  the  Government  declining  to  have  them  ^eweU,  ix!: 
increased. 

2584.  Do  you  exercise  any  discrimination  at  all  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  to  be  taught  at  these 
Model  schools  ?— There  is  this  limit,  that  the  teacher  is 
bound  to  admit  50  children  at  a penny  a week,  so  that 
the  pool-  cannot,  so  far,  be  excluded.  Any  child  may 
attend  if  he  chooses. 

2585.  May  not  any  gentleman’s  child  attend  and 
obtain  the  education  at  a penny  a week  ? — I think  not. 

2586.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  circumstances  of  the 
parent  are  considered  by  the  teacher,  and  if  he  is  able 
to  pay  more,  the  child  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  at 
a penny  a week. 

2587.  Suppose  there  was  not  a pressure  on  the  school 
in  regard  to  members  might  it  not  occur  ? — I never 
heard  of  any  one  of  the  kind.  A man  who  could  pay 
would  not  lake  to  have  his  son  admitted  , on  the  footing 
of  almost  a pauper. 

2588.  Parents  of  a respectable  class  would  not  like 
their  children  to  come  in  at  this  vei-y  small  rate?— 

Yes,  I think  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

2589.  With  regard  to  that  last  answer,  allow  me  to 
caE  your  attention  to  a passage  in  page  139  of  the 
repoi-t  for  last  year  : “ I was  much  surprised  at  the 
number  and  respectabiUty  of  the  parties  who  during 
the  year  claimed  exemption  from  the  high  rates,  which 
are  so  extremely  moderate  as  compared  with  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  such  as 
can  rarely  be  had  on  any  terms  in  non-National  schools  ?” 

— Yes  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  individuals 
were  admitted  at  a penny  a week,  they  may  have  paid 
the  intermediate  rate,  2s.  6 d.  per  quarter.  In  the  answer 
I gave  I only  spoke  generally.  I do  not  say  there  are 
no  such  cases. 

2590.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  that  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Education  affords  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  an  education  rarely  obtained  in  non-National 
schools  at  any  price,  to  respectable  persons  fully  able 
to  pay  for  it  at  10s.  a year  ? — I have  very  often  heard 
remarks  of  that  kind.  I have  very  often  heard  it  said 
that  our  school  curriculum  is  much  too  high  and  the 
instruction  much  too  good  and  extensive. 

2591.  Must  not  the  effect  be  that  non-National 
schools — that  is,  independent  private  schools,  affording 
a superior  class  of  education  are  driven  out  of  the  field  ? 

— I am  satisfied  that  private  schools,  or  non-National 
schools,  are  frequently  driven  out  of  the  field.  There 
is  only  one  part  of  your  question  in  which  I do  not 
concur — that  they  afford  a superior  class  of  education, 
as  a ride,  to  that  given  in  the  National  schools. 

2592.  Were  they  not,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
only  schools  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Model  schools  ? — Yes,  but  I think 
they  were  a very  inferior  class  of  school  as  a general 
rule. 

2593.  You  are  a graduate  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  ? 

— Yes,  I am  a doctor  of  laws  of  that  University. 

2594.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a great  number  of 
the  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  prizes  in  Trinity 
CoUege  were  and  are  obtained  by  students  from  the 
province  of  Munster? — Yes,  formerly  that  was  very 
much  the  case. 

2595.  Must  that  not  have  arisen  from  the  exceUence 
of  the  . schools  in  that  province  ? — I never  heard  of  any 
of  them  having  been  driven  out  by  Model  schools. 

There  was  no  such  school  at  Dunmanway,  where  we 
have  a Model  school. 

2596.  Did  you  not  hear  of  one  at  Midleton  ? — Yes, 
but  we  have  no  Model  school  at  Midleton.  There  are 
but  two  in  the  county  of  Cork,  one  of  them  at  Dun- 
manway, which  is  really  a school  for  the  poorer  classes, 
the  majority  of  the  children  being  those  of  labourers 
and  smaU  farmers.  The  other  is  a school  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  not  long  established. 

2597.  You  know  the  professional  callings  of  the 
members  of  the  Board? — I do. 

2598.  Are  not  many  of  them  persons  who  can  very 

Q 2 
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seldom  attend  the  meetings  except  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes. 

2599.  Are  not  there  six  judges  belonging  to  it? — 
Yes;  they  find  it  very  hard  to  attend  during  term,  the 
hour  being  three  and  half-past  three  o’clock. 

2600.  Has  there  been  an  idea  of  having  two  Resident 
Commissioners,  one  of  each  religious  denomination  ? — 
I have  only  heard  that  as  a whisper. 

2601.  Mr.  Dease. — You  mentioned  Mr.  Kelly  as 
your  colleague  ? — Yes. 

2602.  Before  you  were  appointed  Secretary  who  was 
the  second  secretary? — Mr.  M'Creedy,  who  was  a 
Presbyterian. 

2603.  At  that  time  who  actually  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ? — Previous 
to  my  appointment,  for  seven  or  eight  months,  Mr. 
Kelly,  'regularly,  I should  say,  because  Mr.  M'Creedy 
was  in  failing  health ; but  up  to  the  time  Mr. 
M'Creedy’s  health  began  to  fail  he  frequently  at- 
tended the  Board.  He  was  junior  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

2604.  Can  you  state  which  of  the  secretaries  atten- 
ded the  Board  before  Mr.  M‘Creedy  became  a secre- 
tary ? — Mr.  Kelly  attended  for  many  years  very  regu- 
larly, because  Mr.  Cross,  the  other  secretary,  had  been 
for  two  years  in  failing  health. 

2605.  In  the  second  section,  No.  4 of  the  rules,  it  is 
said  the  Commissioners  request  that  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  plain  needlework  in  the  female  schools. 
Is  that  adhered  to,  generally  speaking,  in  the  female 
National  Schools  ? — I think  that  previous  to  last 
year-  that  rule  was  not  enforced  with  the  strictness 
-with  which  it  ought  to  have  been  enforced ; but  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  a very  stringent  circular  was 
addressed  to  the  Inspectors  that  they  would  require  the 
teachers  to  bring  in  samples  of  needlework.  The 
female  teachers  who  come  to  the  annual  examinations 
are  obliged  to  execute  specimens  of  needlework  at  the 
examination,  and  to  pass  in  that  branch  the  same  as 
in  any  other  of  the  branches  of  examination. 

2606.  In  Section  iv.  of  the  rules,  No.  14,  it  is  stated — 
“No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians 
as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attend- 
ance during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case 
the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman 
Catholic ; and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents 
or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction 
is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  A nd,  further,  no  pupil  is  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time 
of  any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or 
guardians  object."  How  do  you  define  “teacher,”  as 
used  in  that  rule? — The  principal  teacher. 

2607.  That  is  the  salaried  teacher  of  the  school  ? — 
The  salaried  teacher. 

2608.  Would  this  rule  prevent  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  under  the  circumstances  stated  or  supposed, 
by  other  parties  than  the  teacher? — No;  anyone 
approved  of  by  the  parents,  and  having  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  school  for  the  purpose,  might  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  subject  to  the  rules. 

2609.  You  do  not  understand  that  rule  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  any  one  giving  religious  instruction 
in  a school  under  the  conditions  Stated  ? — Clearly  not. 

2610.  The  Chairman. — Since  you  became  Secretary, 
how  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  formal  com- 
munications have  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
as  to  an  alteration  of  a book  under  Rule  5 ? — None. 

2611.  What  provision  have  you  in  the  office  with 
regard  to  unfinished  agenda,  so  as  to  prevent  matters 
going  to  sleep  in  the  office  ? — A bill  of  work.  The 
plan  was  introduced  by  myself — or  certainly  if  not 
introduced,  it  was  re-iutroduced,  and  I was  not  aware 
it  had  ever  before  existed  in  the  office.  I require  that 
the  clerks  in  the  departments  who  deal  with  the  public 
shall  fill  up  a bill  of  work  under  a vai'iety  of  heads, 
showing  what  the  arrear  is,  whether  under  letters,  or 
under  reports,  and  if  I see  that  the  clerk  is  unduly  in 
arrear  I bring  him  before  the  Board.  I have  had  a 
clerk  suspended  for  a month  for  arrears ; that  is  a 
heavy  penalty.  I have  had  clerks  fined  for  arrears. 


I see  from  week  to  week  the  condition  of  the  office; 
I verify  that  by  going  up  myself  and  seeing  the  desks. 
I require  the  desks  to  be  open — no  locks  and  keys — 
so  that  I can  see  what  each  man  has  to  do. 

2612.  When  a letter  comes  on  any  particular  subject j 
is  there  a registry  of  whether  it  has  been  finally  dis- 
posed of,  or  whether  it  remains  on  hand  ? — There  is  a 
registry.  The  letter  is  registered.  Next  action  is 
taken  upon  it,  and  when  finally  dealt  with,  it  is  in- 
dorsed and  put  by.  We  know  by  a mark  in  the  book 
that  the  letter  has  gone  up.  When  we  come  to  the 
letter  we  find  the  word  “ up  ” on  it,  together  with  my 
initials,  if  I dealt  with  it  myself. 

2613.  Then  all  that  is  required  is  to  look  over  the 
letter  book  from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  unticked  ? — Yes ; that  is  with  reference  to 
the  cases  that  have  passed  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner-.  But  if  they  are  not 
dealt  with,  of  course  the  clerks  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

2614.  Since  you  have  been  Secretary  has  much  al- 
teration been  made  in  the  routine  management  of  the 
office? — Well,  I have  taken  upon  myself  to  curtail  a 
good  deal  of  the  work,  and  perhaps  I have  simplified  it 
a little ; but  in  the  mam  features  of  the  office  there 
has  been  very  little  change.  I have  reduced  forms  as 
much  as  possible,  consolidated  reports  and  things  of 
that  sort,  which  has  saved  time,  but  there  has  been  no 
organic  change. 

2615.  In  the  last  twelve  months  had  you  occasion 
to  send  out  any  circulars  prescribing  considerable- 
changes  to  your  InspectOi-s? — Several  circulars  have 
been  prepared  and  sent  out  on  inspection  matters  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  : for  instance,  with  reference 
to  this  change  in  the  rule  about  religious  instruction ; 
which  was  very  important.  Circulars  had  to  be  sent  out 
interpreting  that,  telling  them  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
how  to  act  upon  it.  These  were  not  prepared  by  me, 
but  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection.  They  were  signed  by 
me. 

2616.  How  many  of  such  circulars  have  been  sent 
out  within  the  last  three  years  ? — I could  not  answer 
that.  There  is  scarcely  a month  that  a circular  or  two 
is  not  issued  on  some  important  matter. 

2617.  You  spoke  of  the  untrained  teachers  being 
equal  in  point  of  literary  ability  to  the  trained  teachers  ? 
— If  they  are  so  classed  by  the  Head  and  District  In- 
spectors. That  is,  a man  who  is  classed  in  the  tiaining 
school  in  first  or  second  class  would  not  be  a superior 
man  to  a man  who  obtained  the  same  class  from  a Board 
of  Inspectors  as  far  as  literary  attainments,  because 
they  may  be  classified  in  training  or  in  the  district ; 
and  when  a man  is  trained  once,  he  is  rarely  ever  trained 
again.  Then  his  further  promotion  always  goes  on  in 
the  district. 

2618.  Where  do  these  untrained  teachers  acquire 
their  knowledge  ? — Many  of  them  in  model  schools — 
many  of  them  from  trained  teachers  in  well-conducted 
ordinary  National  schools — some  of  them  are  teachers- 
from  natural  aptitude. 

2619.  Does  the  Executive  Government  make  any 
appointments  in  your  office? — Never. 

2620.  Are  there  any  stated  meetings  of  the  Board 
which  are  more  important  than  others  ? For  instance, 
do  you  reserve  any  business  for  a particular  Tuesday 
in  each  month?— It  used  to  be  the  case,  that  one 
Tuesday  in  each  month  was  considered  as  the  impor- 
tant day,  and  there  was  a larger  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. But  that  has  been  given  up  for  several  years, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  now  between  one 
Tuesday  and  another. 

2621.  Was  that  practice  found  inconvenient  for  the 
members? — It  was  before  my  time.  I never  heard 
that  it  was. 

2622.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  its  being  aban- 
doned ? — I think  there  was  no  reason  for  it.  I think 
it  lapsed. 

2623.  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  convenient  to  those  Commissioners  who  have 
other  business  in  Dublin,  or  who  live  in  the  country  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  arrangement. 
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2624.  Wliat  is  the  advantage  to  a locality  of  having 
a model  school  established  in  it1! — Well,  the  superior 
class  of  education  brings  together  children  of  all  deno- 
minations, and  very  often  of  all  classes,  though  that 
has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  system  is 
intended  only  for  the  poor.  But  I think  it  has  its 
advantages  by  bringing  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes  into  contact  with  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

2625.  Is  it  that  the  model  school  acts  as  a good 
middle  school  ? — It  was  not  the  intention  that  it  should 
act  as  a good  middle  school,  but  practically  it  does  act 
so.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  giving  a training 
to  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors.  If  it  is  a district 
model  school  it  has  a number  of  pupil  teachers  who 
may  remain  one  or  two  years.  They  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  school  management.  They  become 
auxiliary  teachers  themselves  in  the  establishment. 
In  fact  they  are  portion  of  the  staff.  They  study  be- 
fore breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening, 
and  they  are  subjected  to  annual  examinations. 

2626.  Are  these  pupil  teachers  a different  class  from 
the  ordinary  monitors  ? — They  are  of  the  same  class  as 
the  monitors ; and  very  often  the  monitors  themselves 
promoted  from  the  ordinary  schools  and  brought 
there  in  order  to  get  a special  training  at  the  model 
school. 

2627.  Are  there  monitors  in  model  schools  ? — There 
are  some  monitors  in  the  female  department.  They 
are  called  monitresses,  but  in  the  boys’  schools  they 
are  pupil  teachers.  That  distinction  is  drawn  because 
they  are  interns,  though  we  have  some  pupil  teachers 
who  are  externs.  We  have  no  domestic  establishment 
at  model  schools  for  females. 

2628.  Do  these  pupil  teachers  receive  £4  or  £8  like 
monitors  ? — They  are  boarded,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  their  career  is  satisfactory,  they  receive  30s.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  £6. 

2629.  Are  they  boarded  in  the  master’s  house? — 
Yes ; and  the  master  is  obliged  to  sit  at  the  same  table, 
and  partake  of  the  same  food. 

2630.  Do  you  often  have  complaints  of  their  being 
troublesome  to  masters  and  their  families? — None. 

2631.  Would  there  be  any  scruple  in  dismissing 
them  if  such  were  the  case? — None  whatever. 

2632.  With  regard  to  extra  payments  made  by 
parents  of  children  to  masters  in  model  schools,  do  the 
masters  return  them  ? — They  do  ; the  amount  paid  is 
registered  in  a cash  book ; the  Inspector  checks  that 
weekly.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  gross  fees 
are  sent  up  and  the  teachers’  proportions  are  remitted. 
Formerly  the  Inspector  paid  the  amount  due  to  the 
teacher  and  sent  the  balance  to  the  Board.  But  I 
think  a Treasury  minute  prevented  our  adhering  to 
that  practice. 

2633.  Are  the  payments  extra,  5s.  a quarter,  re- 
corded in  the  same  maimer  as  the  regular  payments  ? 
— Just  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  very 
common. 

2634.  You  consider  that  affords  sufficient  security 
against  abuse  ? — In  the  misappropriation  of  money  by 
the  master  ? 

2635.  Of  the  master  neglecting  the  ordinary  pupils 
for  the  sake  of  earning  the  extra  payments  from  other 
pupils  ? — The  masters  cannot  neglect  the  pupils  because 
they  are  examined  so  frequently.  If  he  neglected  the 
pupils,  he  would  be  severely  admonished. 

2636.  Has  any  Inspector  ever  hail  occasion  to  put 
a check  upon  the  receipt  of  extra  payments  in  any  par- 
ticular school  ? — I think  not. 

2637.  Does  the  establishment  of  a model  school  in- 
volve the  Commissioners  in  much  expense  ? — Yes.  It 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  buildings.  Some  of 
them  cost  as  much  as  £9,000  or  £10,000  before  com- 
pletion. It  was  originally  contemplated  the  model 
schools  should  cost  only  £800  each,  but  it  was  found 
they  could  not  be  built  for  that  sum.  They  are  built 
latterly  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

2638.  Practically  does  the  establishment,  of  a new 
model  school  involve  a considerable  addition  to  the 
next  year’s  estimate  ? — Yes.  The  probable  cost  must 


be  put  into  an  estimate  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  April 
take  a separate  vote. 

2639.  Would  this  appear  as  a considerable  item  in  'William" 
the  estimate  to  send  up  to  the  Treasury? — It  would  Newell, 
appear  as  a considerable  item. 

2640.  So  that  from  these  causes  may  we  understand 
that  the  creation  of  a new  model  school  is  not  like  to 
be  undertaken  without  considerable  necessity? — I 
think  so,  and  there  are  other  reasons  why  model  schools 
are  not  likely  to  be  established  by  the  present 
government. 

2641.  You  have  said,  in  answer  to  a question,  that 
any  gentleman’s  son  might  attend.  Supposing  a great 
number  of  pupils  to  be  at  a school,  might  a larger  per- 
centage than  that  you  have  mentioned  of  high  paying 
pupils  be  admitted  ? — I think  a larger  per-centage  of 
higher  paying  pupils  might  be  admitted  provided  that 
the  50  per  cent,  were  admitted  at  a penny  per  week. 

They  would  come  first,  they  would  have  the  first  claim. 

I have  always  instructed  the  head  masters  to  admit 
the  poorer  classes  as  long  as  they  made  application, 
but  the  general  rule  is  that  they  are  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  application  after  the  schools  have  been 
once  established.  There  is  an  application  book,  and 
they  write  down  their  names  there.  Supposing  a 
school  is  overcrowded  and  that  there  is  not  accommo- 
dation, then  they  are  received  in  the  order  of  applica- 
tion. 

2642.  How  do  you  limit  the  proportion  of  classes 
paying  different  rates  ? — The  order  of  their  application 
would  refer  to  the  dates.  If  A applied  at  3s.  a quarter 
and  B applied  at  \d.  a week  before  A,  and  that  there 
was  a vacancy,  B at  a penny  would  come  in. 

2643.  Does  each  application  state  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  desired  the  pupil  should  be  admitted  ? — The  head 
master  generally  determines  what  would  be  fail-  for  the 
applicant  to  pay,  but  that  is  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  District  Inspector,  who  always  resides  where  the 
model  school  is,  visits  it  weekly,  and  examines  these 
books.  There  is  no  model  school  in  Ireland  that  I am 
acquainted  with,  in  which  there  is  not  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  number  at  present  on  the  rolls,  and 
for  all  the  applicants. 

2644.  Does  the  Inspector  ever  note  in  his  report  the 
proportion  of  different  classes  of  pupils  in  model  schools  ? 

— No,  that  is  not  done  in  the  reports.  We  have 
that  in  the  register,  which  he  inspects,  and  is  there 
for  the  Commissioners  to  call  for  at  any  time,  but  he 
sends  up  weekly  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

2645.  If  a master  objected  to  admit  a pupil  at  a low 
rate  would  an  appeal  lie  to  the  Inspector? — Yes,  I have 
known  such  cases. 

2646.  Does  it  often  occur  that  the  Inspector  increases 
the  rate  at  which  a child  has  been  admitted  ? — I think 
very  seldom.  We  do  not  hear  of  these  things. 

2647.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  not  understand 
that  the  District  Inspector  makes  special  inquiries  as 
to  the  children  paying  according  to  their  means? — 

That  is  clearly  understood. 

2648.  That  he  exercises  a careful  revision  over  the 
admissions,  and  sees  that  the  children  of  respectable 
parents  are  paying  the  higher  rates? — Yes. 

2649.  Have  not  these  model  schools,  to  some  extent, 
interfered  with  other  schools  in  the  several  districts  ? — 

Yes,  I think  they  have. 

2650.  If  so,  are  not  the  parents  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  model 
schools? — Yes;  I have  heard  that  assigned  as  a reason  for 
their  doing  so  as  much  as  the  advantage  of  the  schools. 

2651.  You  have  stated  that  a circular  was  sent  to 
the  Inspectors,  telling  them  of  the  new  rale  on  religious 
instruction? — I mentioned  that,  as  an  instance,  in 
answer  to  a former  question. 

2652.  Then  do  the  Commissioners  acknowledge,  to 
some  extent,  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  understanding 
this  rale  on  the  subject? — I don’t  think  one  is  to  infer 
that.  But  it  is  necessary  to  issue  instructions  to  every 
Inspector  upon  nearly  every  new  rule. 

2653.  Have  you  found  that  the  teachers  themselves 
understand  it? — With  reference  to  that  particular 
rule  I know  there  is  very  much  controversy  about  it. 
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There  is  very  great  controversy  with  reference  to 
that  rule,  and  has  been  for  a long  time,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  different  clauses. 

2654.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  the  testing  of 
a teacher  before  his  being  appointed  by  the  patron  of 
a school.  We  have  heard  that  no  such  test  of  the 
competency  of  a teacher  before  appointment  by  a 
manager  is  ever  made — is  that  the  case?. — If  an  In- 
spector failed  to  apply  the  test  he  would  fail  to  discharge 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him.  He  is  obliged  to  certify. 
There  must  be  a test. 

2655.  It  is  stated  there  is  no  machinery  for  such  a 
case ; is  not  the  Inspector  on  the  spot  to  examine  any 
candidate  that  is  presented  to  him? — The  Inspector 
need  not  examine  the  candidate  unless  formal  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Board.  He  may  decline  to 
do  so.  But  if  application  has  been  made  to  the  Board 
for  the  appointment  of  a teacher  to  a new  school,  and 
that  the  application  is  sent  to  him,  he  must  examine 
the  teacher  before  he  can  fill  up  the  report. 

2656.  But,  with  reference  to  a new  school,  is  there  a 
machinery  to  apply  this  test  ? — There  is. 

2657.  Supposing  there  was  a rale  to  the  effect  that 
no  teacher  should  be  employed  without  being  examined, 
could  not  the  manager  have  the  Inspector  sent  to  the 
school? — It  is  constantly  done.  The  attention  of 
managers  is  specially  directed  to  the  following  rale — 
“ Newly  appointed  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  any 
salary  from  the  Commissioners  until  examined  and 
pronounced  competent.” 

2658.  It  is  said  that  the  reports  of  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors  are  examined  by  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection, who  often  interfere  with  them? — Yes;  I 
think  it  is  a fair  revision,  because  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion may  have  some  records  in  the  office  against  the 
particular  teacher  with  which  the  District  Inspector 
might  not  be  acquainted. 

2659.  It  has  been  stated  in  answer  to  the  question — 
“ Do  you  ever  allow  a third-class  master  to  offer  him- 
self for  first-class  examination  without  passing  through 
the  second  class,”  that  a few  such  cases  have  occurred ; 
is  that  so? — Yes. 

2660.  In  your  opinion  have  the  cases  been  few  or 
many  that  a teacher  has  passed  from  the  third  grade 
to  the  first  -without  going  through  the  intermediate 
grade  of  second  class? — -I  think  such  cases  have  been 
very  few. 

2661.  Was  the  rule  intended  to  mean  that  a teacher 
should  go  through  all  the  grades? — No;  but  when  a 
teacher  is  in  a class,  the  rales  are  specific  that  he  must 
remain  at  least  a year  in  each  division  of  the  class ; 
but  it  does  not  prevent  the  examiners  from  putting 
him  over  a whole  class  into  an  upper  class. 

2662.  Would  not  a teacher  in  the  third  class  for 
two  years  be  considered  eligible  for  the  first  class  if  he 
had  the  ability  and  the  teaching  power  ? — I have  known 
such  instances. 

2663.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject — 
What  proportion  to  numbers  should  teachers  bear  to 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  ? — -There  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  about  that;  but  the  Com- 
missioners have  laid  down  a rale  on  the  subject,  which 
I can  quote.  To  entitle  a teacher  to  first-class  salary, 
we  require  thirty-five  pupils.  Under  thirty-five  to 
thirty  pupils  the  Commissioners  pay  second-class  salary. 
They  take  no  school  into  connexion  that  has  not  thirty 
in  attendance.  But  if  a school  in  connexion,  from  any 
particular  reason,  falls  below  thirty,  they  treat  it 
leniently  and  allow  third-class  salary. 

2664.  Is  the  principle  of  religious  denomination 
observed  in  the  promotion  of  Inspectors? — No;  it 
is  not  necessarily  observed.  It  used  to  be  observed 
much  more.  Some  men  have  latterly  been  promoted 
upon  their  merit,  irrespective  of  their  religious  denomi- 
nation. 

2665.  The  Inspectors  ? — Yes. 

2666.  Otherwise,  you  think,  this  principle  might 
operate  injuriously  to  senior  and  superior  officers  ? — 
I think  so. 

2667.  In  that  case  might  not  the  junior  and  inferior 
officers  be  promoted,  while  the  senior  and  superior 


officers  remained  in  the  second  class? — Yes,  if  you 
promoted  strictly,  according  to  religious  denominations? 

2668.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Yes? — Certainly. 

2669.  If  this  balance  of  religious  power  must  be 
maintained,  would  it  not  be  better  it  should  be 
maintained  in  the  junior  class,  and  that  the  promotion 
from  third  to  second,  and  from  second  to  first  should 
be  by  seniority  and  merit  ? — I think  that  would  be 
fail-. 

2670.  Do  you  think  this  classification  of  Inspectors 
operates  injuriously  by  promoting  juniors  over  seniors 
in  some  cases  ? — Well,  juniors  are  not  promoted  over 
seniors,  unless  for  merit,  or  supposed  merit. 

2671.  Do  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  this  matter? 
— I think  that  promotion  should  go  on  in  the  Board 
service,  and  in  every  service,  quite  irrespective  of 
religious  denomination,  according  to  merit  and 
seniority. 

2672.  You  don’t  think  it  a sound  principle,  that  a 
Presbyterian,  because  a Presbyterian,  or  an  Epis- 
copalian, because  an  Episcopalian,  should  be  promoted 
to  first  class  unless  he  was  the  senior  and  superior  of 
the  Roman  Catholic? — Certainly  not,  and  recently 
there  was  a Church  of  England  vacancy  given  to  a 
Presbyterian,  because  he  was  the  better  man. 

2673.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome.. — The  cost  per  head  in  the 
model  schools  exceeds  £ 1 per  head  ? — Yes. 

2674.  Gn  what  principle  do  you  j ustify  the  education 
in  model  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  of  children 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  education  ? — I 
don’t  pretend  to  justify  it.  I should  rather  not  enter 
into  that  question  at  all.  I think  that  in  this  country 
you  cannot  measure  the  bounty  of  the  State  by  £1, 
or  10s.  a head.  I think  it  is  very  important  you 
should  give  them  the  best  education  they  can  receive. 
If  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  I don’t  think 
they  ought  to  be  excluded,  if  the  poor  are  provided 
for.  I think  it  has  very  many  advantages — bringing 
them  together. 

2675.  Has  any  model  school  ever  become  empty  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  pupils? — -Never 
empty ; but  they  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  to  a 
comparatively  small  number ; that  was  not  from  any 
question  connected  with  money. 

2676.  Where  is  the  least  successful  Model  school  in 
point  of  numbers  ? — I suppose  at  present  the  Kilkenny 
Model  school  is  as  low  as  any. 

2677.  The  question  has  never  occurred  what  should 
be  done  with  a school  when  it  became  empty  ? — I never 
heard  of  a model  school  becoming  empty. 

2678.  It  has  not  been  settled  what  should  be  done 
with  the  building  in  case  of  the  school  becoming  a 
failure? — Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  contemplated. 

2679.  Mr.  Stokes. — It  seems  that  you  consider  all 
your  teachers  competent  persons,  and  that  they  rhave 
been  all  examined  by  Inspectors  before  their  appoint- 
ments were  authorized? — -I  said  a teacher  should  pass 
an  examination  as  a probationer,  and  I don’t  think  a pro- 
bationer necessarily  a competent  person.  F or  a year  he 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  probation  to  see  will  he  rise  to 
a Class  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2680.  Will  you  explain  statements  such  as  these, 
which  I find  in  the  last  report ? “No.  5 District. — 
Several  applications  were  made  to  me  dming  the  past 
year  by  managers  for  male  teachers,  which  I was  unable 
to  meet,  and  probationary  teachers  have  been  retained 
in  charge  of  schools  who  have  failed  after  two  examina- 
tions to  obtain  classification.”  “No.  13. — Already  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  providing  even  tolerably 
qualified  persons  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur; 
hence  there  is  often  no  choice  but  to  appoint  lads  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  schools  of  very  meagre  qualifications, 
simply  because  they  can  live  with  their  parents.” 
“District  No.  14. — I am  sonyto  say  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  vacancies  could  be  filled  up,  and  in  several 
instances  the  young  persons  appointed  were  but  poorly 
qualified.and  too  young?” — Yes. 

2681.  “District  No.  20 — Many  of  these  female 
teachers  are  probationers,  and  then-  qualifications  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  thatof  nine  of  them  who  attended 
the  last  examination  only  one  was  deemed  worthy  of 
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classification.  From  a teaching  body  So  constituted 
much  efficiency  cannot  be  expected.”  “District  40. — 
There  is  a sad  dearth  of  rising  teachers  (male),  and 
of  eligible  candidates.  Very  few  eligible  lads  will 
accept  the  post  of  paid  monitors,  and  latterly  none 
appeared  to  enter  with  a real  intention  of  ultimately 
becoming  teachers.  Several  of  the  younger  school- 
masters are  afflicted  with  physical  defects  which  would 
unfit  them  for  more  active  employment?” — That  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  what  I said.  In  that  district 
the  state  of  education  was  very  low.  Sooner  than  close 
the  schools  probationers  were  retained  a second  year, 
but  not  without  the  matter  coming  before  the  authori- 
ties. I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  too  many  of  these 
cases.  The  rule  says  that  a teacher  must  pass  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  examination  for  a teacher,  and  if  at. 
the  end  of  the  year  he  fails  to  rise  to  a class  he  must 
be  removed. 

2682.  Are  not  the  Commissioners  bound  by  their 
own  rules  ? — They  may  be  indulgent. 

2683.  Necessities  may  arise  ? — Yes,  these  are  very 
exceptional  cases.  I know  that  poorly  qualified 
teachers  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  too. 

2684.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  MecUh. — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  primary  education  that  the 
teachers  of  the  National  Board  should  be  instructed  in 
Latin,  French,  or  other  branches  of  education  of  that 
kind? — I have  considered  that  subject  a good  deal,  and 
my  mind  has  undergone  some  change  on  it.  Many 
years  ago,  when  I was  asked  my  opinion  about  that, 
I felt  that  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  intro- 
duce Latin  or  French  into  the  schools,  but  since  that 
I have  changed  my  opinion.  I would  not  introduce 


Latin  into  the  schools  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
daily  business,  but  I would  leave  it  optional  with  the 
teachers  who  are  qualified,  or  might  become  qualified, 
to  teach  it  in  after  horns,  because  I saw  that  it  had 
produced  vexy  happy  effects  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland. 

2685.  In  order  to  retain  the  services  of  teachers 
qualified  in  that  way,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  their  salaries? — No.  It  was 
proposed  to  give  a small  gratuity  to  each  teacher  of 
that  class  in  addition  to  his  regular  class  salary  as  a 
National  teacher,  for  instructing  a given  number  of 
pupils.  Perhaps  your  lordship  has  seen  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject.  I 
can  submit  it  or  send  a copy  of  it.  The  Commissioners 
have  adopted  the  principle. 

2686.  "Would  not  men  so  highly  qualified  as  that 
find  more  remunerative  occupations  elsewhere  than 
under  the  Board  ? — I find  a great  many  men  who  can 
teach  Latin  and  Greek  going  about  lookingfor  situations 
as  National  teachers.  They  do  not  know  Latin  and 
Greek  very  well. 

2687.  You  don’t  think  giving  such  an  education 
would  inteifere  with  their  proper  work  as  primary 
teachers  ? — No,  because  I would  make  it  a condition 
it  should  not  interfere.  Before  I would  allow  these 
subjects  to  be  introduced  I would  require  a certain 
proficiency  in  the  other  subjects.  I would  allow  no 
boy  to  learn  Latin  or  French  who  had  not  passed 
through  the  Fourth  Book  and  all  the  collateral  subjects. 
That  was  part  of  the  scheme  I submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

[Adjourned.] 


Ninth  Day — Dublin,  Friday,  1st  May,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Bev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Bev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Bev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


Examination  of  William  Homan  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  resumed. 


2688.  Professor  Sullivan. — I believe  you  are  the 
Secretary  who  generally  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission?— Yes.  Since  my  appointment  I have 
generally  attended. 

2689.  Is  every  matter  which  comes  before  a sub- 
committee of  the  Board  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Board  ? — Not  each  matter.  The  business  transacted  is 
submitted  in  globo. 

2690.  What  classes  of  subjects  are  not  submitted 
definitely  to  the  Board? — Any  subject  that  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  upon  the  programme.  The  report 
upon  all  other  subjects  is  merely  brought  up  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  I announce  that  it  is  there  if  any 
Commissioner  wishes  to  see  it.  I say  “ brought  up 
report  of  Finance  Committee;  brought  up  report  of 
Agricultural  Committee,”  and  so  on ; and  I proceed  so 
through  the  ordinary  business.  If  I am  asked  any 
question  by  any  Commissioner  present,  of  course  I 
explain. 

2691.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Commission  is  not  really 
at  all  brought  before  the  Commissioners? — Except  in 
the  manner  that  I have  mentioned. 

2692.  Who  decides  upon  the  fines  inflicted  upon 
teachers? — The  Besident  Commissionei-,  after  careful 
consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  generally, 
and  sometimes  the  Secretaries.  That  is  sub-committee 


work.  These  fines  almost  invariably  arise  out  of  the 
reports  from  Inspectors. 

2693.  Then  the  Inspector  sends  up  a report  recom- 
mending a fine? — Not  always  recommending.  Gene- 
rally he  does  recommend  that  the  teacher  shall  be 
severely  dealt  with ; either  fined  or  depressed,  or  dis- 
missed ; but  sometimes  he  does  not  specify  the  penaltv 
that  he  would  wish  to  have  inflicted. 

2694.  The  report  goes  to  the  registry  office? — 
When  it  proceeds  from  the  Inspector  ? 

2695.  Yes? — Yes  ; it  is  first  opened  in  the  Inspec- 
tion Office ; the  inspection  and  registry  office. 

2696.  And  then  the  clerk  notes  his  observations 
upon  the  report? — The  clerk  registers  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  report,  and  the  name  of  the  school  that 
it  is  upon.  That  is  at  the  “ inspection”  end.  He  sends 
it,  then,  down  to  the  registry  end  where  the  records  of 
that  school  and  of  the  conduct  of  that  teacher  are  kept, 
having  directed  attention  to  the  salient  points.  Hie 
clerk  of  the  registry  notes  the  report  with  reference  to 
those  points — whether  any  previous  misconduct  of  a 
similar  kind  had  taken  place,  or  of  any  kind.  Then 
when  the  case  is  fully  prepared  it  is  sent  up  to  the 
Chief  of  Inspection,  who  reads  it  and  deals  with  it, 
and,  if  necessary — as  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
a fine — brings  it  into  sub-committee. 

2697.  Then,  in  most  cases  it  is  the  clerk  who  recom- 
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mends  that  the  teacher  should  be  fined? — Never.  The 
clerk  never  recommends  that  a teacher  should  be 
fined. 

2698.  In  no  case?— In  no  case.  He  merely  notes 
the  informations ; the  antecedents  of  that  teacher ; the 
history  of  that  teacher  if  unfavourable.  If  favourable, 
he  says  “ nil" — nothing  against  him.  That  is  what  we 
understand  in  the  office  by  “ nil.”  Then  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  deals  with  the  case,  and  a fine  is  recom- 
mended in  his  handwriting  almost  invariably.  I do 
not  remember  a case  of  a fine  being  recommended  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  clerk.  The  Chief  of  Inspection 
makes  out  the  order  in  sub-committee,  and  it  is  ini- 
tialed by  the  Resident  Commissioner.  That  paper  is 
sent  down  next  day — there  may  be  one  day’s  delay — 
to  the  clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  sub-committee  book. 
The  details  are  entered  in  that  sub-committee  book, 
and  then  these  papers  are  tied  up  together.  They  are 
brought  up  by  me  on  the  board  day,  and  laid  on  the 
table ; and  that  is  what  I called  bringing  up  the  sub- 
committee’s report. 

2699.  Then  in  no  case  do  those  instances  where  fines 
are  inflicted  come  before  the  Board  as  such,  directly ; 
they  are  all  dealt  with  by  the  sub-committee? — They 
are  all  dealt  with  by  the  sub-committee.  They  require 
formal  confirmation  by  the  Board,  by  being  brought 
into  the  board-room  and  laid  on  the  table. 

2700.  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  fine  that 
may  be  inflicted  on  a teacher? — There  is  no  limit.  As 
a matter  of  practice  it  is  10s.  or  £1  or  £2.  I think  I 
remember  one  case  so  high  as  £5 — some  very  extreme 
case;  but  it  is  generally  £1,  and  generally  it  is  made 
relative  to  the  class  and  salary  of  the  teacher,  to  how 
much  he  would  be  fairly  able  to  bear.  Fines  are 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

2701.  For  what  are  fines'  inflicted? — For  gross  and 
repeated  neglect  of  duty,  for  insubordination  to  the 
Inspector,  perhaps  for  a reported  case  of  misconduct 
with  the  general  public,  as  getting  into  a row.  I have 
known  a man  to  be  fined  for  intemperance  on  the  first 
occasion.  Sometimes  recommendations  have  been  sent 
up  by  the  local  parties  that  he  might  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  The  general  rule  is  that  that  offence  is  visited 
with  dismissal. 

2702.  How  many  such  fines  are  inflicted  in  the 
year  on  an  average;  can  you  form  any  idea? — I 
can  form  an  idea,  but  I may  be  very  far  out  in  the 
answer  I give.  I know  that  in  some  years  they  are 
very  much  more  than  in  others.  If  you  were  to  take 
an  average,  perhaps  of  five  years,  they  would  amount 
to  four  or  five  a month. 

2703.  Not  more? — Not  more,  I think. 

2704.  How  many  classes  of  records  do  you  keep  in 
the  Central  Institution  ? — I have  a memorandum  here 
which  describes  all  the  books  that  are  kept.  In  the  In- 
spection Office  we  keep  what  is  called  the  long  book,  in 
which  we  enter  all  the  reports  that  are  received  in- 
wards, and  which  shows  the  three  terms  of  the  year ; 
and  under  each  term  we  have  the  date  of  the  report ; 
and  at  a glance  we  know  if  the  Inspector  has  reported 
on  the  school  three  times  or  not.  Then  we  have  a 
letter-book  inwards,  in  which  we  register  briefly  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  letter,  so  that  if  asked 
if  there  were  such  a letter  on  such  a subject,  we  would 
not  have  to  go  to  the  pigeon-hole  and  pull  down  the 
letter,  and  read  it  through ; but  by  merely  looking  at 
this  book  we  see  that  the  letter  refers  to  such  and  such 
a subject.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  a letter-book  out- 
wards. Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  department  con- 
nected with  it — the  Registry — we  have  the  great  lai-ge 
county  folios,  and  the  salary  books.  These  are  the 
principal  books;  but  there  ai-e  many  other  smaller 
books,  indexes,  and  grade-books. 

2705.  Did  the  Board  ever  contemplate  amalgamat- 
ing the  three  offices  of  the  salary  office,  the  registry 
office,  and  the  inspection  office? — The  salary  office 
and  the  registry  office  are  in  fact  amalgamated.  That 
was  done,  if  I remember  rightly,  at  the  instance  of  a 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Monck.  These  two 
offices  they  recommended  should  be  consolidated,  and 
they  were.  I think  I saw  that  report  once.  I have 


been  unable  to  get  a copy  of  it.  I think  they  also  re- 
commended the  consolidation  of  the  correspondence 
office,  but  the  correspondence  is  at  present  a separate 
office  from  a certain  class  of  correspondence. 

2706.  Had  any  books  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  that  consolidation? — In  the  time  of 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  M’Creedy,  some  large  books  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  a scheme,  but  it  was  not  that 
scheme. 

2707.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  Mr. 
M'Creedy’s  scheme  was  ? — I really  could  not  undertake 
to  tell  the  Commission.  It  was  Mr.  M‘Creedy’s  own 
scheme.  I did  not  make  myself  conversant  with  it  in 
detail ; I was  not  consulted  about  it. 

2708.  Did  the  Board  have  any  books  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme? — Mr. 
M'Creedy,  I think,  himself,  without  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  gave  orders  that  certain  books  should  be  pre- 
pared. There  is  no  Board’s  order  on  the  subject  that 
I could  hunt  up. 

2709.  Could  you  give  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  those 
books? — Very  considerable.  I have  not  seen  either 
an  estimate  or  a bill ; but  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
large  books  that  would  cost  £3  or  £4  each.  They 
might  cost  a great  deal  more ; perhaps  not  so  much. 
I only  just  looked  at  them. 

2710.  Could  you  give  a rough  estimate  of  what  you 
think  the  actual  cost  of  those  new  books  was  ? — I would 
say,  as  a minimum,  it  might  have  been  £300,  if  not 
more.  I speak  guardedly. 

2711.  Could  it  have  been  £1,000? — I should  say, 
certainly  not  £1,000. 

2712.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
could  give  an  order  even  to  the  extent  of  £300  or  £400 
without  any  Board’s  order  ? — I never  have  ordered  to 
an  extent  over  £5  without  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. There  is  an  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
can  only  order  things  to  the  amount  of  about  £5  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  except  on 
pressing  emergencies ; and  this  order  would  go  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  its  next  day  of  meeting. 

2713.  Still  it  occurred  that  an  order  was  given  to 
the  extent  you  say  of  at  least  £300? — Yes. 

2714.  Without  any  Board’s  order  for  it? — Yes,  I 
believe  so.  I said  I am  not  aware  if  any  Board’s  order 
exists. 

2715.  You  are  not  aware  ? — Yes. 

2716.  Could  you  ascertain? — Yes,  certainly. 

2717.  And  also  would  you  kindly  have  one  of  those 
books  sent  for  the  Commissioners  to  look  at? — Yes. 
(The  witness  retired  for  a moment  and  on  his  return 
said) — With  reference  to  the  last  question  I must 
explain,  that  if,  from  any  circumstances,  books  were 
required  for  the  stores,  and  that  the  Secretaries  had 
prepared  a requisition  for  the  Finance  Committee,  after- 
wards to  be  fiated  by  the  Board,  but  the  Board  did  not 
happen  to  meet,  aud  that  there  was  an  application  in 
from  the  country  for  those  books ; in  order  to  prevent 
the  public  from  suffering  inconvenience  the  Secretary 
would  allow  those  requisitions  to  go  forward  and  get 
them  sanctioned  by  the  Board  upon  the  next  day.  A 
few  cases  of  that  sort  have  occurred ; but,  with  these 
exceptions,  no  money  orders  arc  ever  signed  by  me 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  over  the  amount  I 
say. 

2718.  The  case  to  which  I alluded,  of  course,  is 
different  from  that  ? — Entirely. 

2719.  in  what  manner  is  the  superintending  clerk 
of  each  department  appointed? — Well,  there  is  no 
manner  of  appointment,  except  that  he  is  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  after  talking  over  the  matter  -with  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection,  as  the  person,  from  experience 
andaptitude,bestfitted  for  the  position,  and  he  is  placed 
there ; but  his  salary  does  not  differ  in  amount  from 
that  of  clerks  of  the  same  grade  and  class  as  himself. 

2720.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  necessarily  a first- 
class  clerk  ? — He  is  not  necessarily  a first-class  clerk. 
W e had  one  exception  in  which  a man,  who  was  a second- 
class  clerk,  from  his  great  aptitude  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  inspection  end  of  the  department ; 
but  a special  application  was  made  to  the  Treasury  on 
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his  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  another  at  the  same  time, 
and  both  were  appointed  first-class  clerks. 

2721.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with  that  exception,  are 
the  Superintendents  of  the  several  offices  first-class 
clerks? — Yes;  they  are  all  now  first-class  clerks. 

2722.  And  in  the  order  of  seniority  1 — N o . They  are 
not  Superintendents,  they  are  merely  in  charge  for  the 
sake  of  discipline  and  order,  as  responsible  persons 
that  I or  my  colleague,  or  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
may  rely  upon  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  de- 
partment from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week. 
They  are  not  considered  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments further  than  that ; and  it  so  happens  that  the 
three  first-class  clei'ks  who  are  in  charge,  one  of  the 
Statistical  department,  another  of  the  Inspection  de- 
partment, and  the  third  of  the  Salary  department,  are 
three  of  the  last  appointed  first-class  clerks. 

2723.  What  is  the  object  of  making  a classification 
of  first  and  second  class  clerks,  if  it  has  nothing  but 
mere  salary  attached  to  it — if  the  duties  are,  in  fact, 
not  classified  in  the  same  way  ? — Well  the  duties  are,  to 
a great  extent  classified ; but  if  in  practice  we  find  that 
the  first-class  clerks  don’t  come  up  to  the  standard 
that  we  expect  from  their  class,  we  make  them  give 
way  to  better  men  for  the  sake  of  the  establishment. 

2724.  Then  the  classification  is  only  a classification 
of  the  period  of  service? — Any  appointments  that 
have  been  made  within  several  years  past,  have  been 
according  to  merit  and  service  combined ; but  as  to 
the  old  first-class  clerks — to  whom  I must  conclude 
you  are  alluding — that  are  not  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments, they  are  men  who  have  been  a very  very  long 
time  in  the  establishment — some  of  them  almost  from 
the  first ; and  they  were  appointed  first-class  clerks 
years  ago.  Two  of  them  were  in  the  office  before  my- 
self. 

2725.  Your  statement  is,  that  at  present  the  practice 
is  to  promote  for  merit  only  ? — Combined  until 
seniority. 

2726.  In  every  case? — Well,  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion  about  one  man  who  was  promoted  to  be  a first- 
class  clerk.  My  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  M‘Creedy, 
considered  that  he  was  the  best  man.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  that;  but  he  was  ap- 
pointed because  he  was  considered  to  be  the  best  man 
and  was  at  the  same  time  the  senior  man.  I did  not 
think  so. 

2727.  Was  there  any  case  of  a man  who  was  pro- 
moted simply  for  merit,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
seniority  ? — There  is  a case  of  a first-class  clerk  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Inspection  department,  who  was 
not  the  senior  man,  and  who  was  yet  promoted,  and,  I 
think,  most  deservedly,  because  of  his  great  merit  and 
great  assiduity ; but  he  was  not  put  over  the  head  of 
any  man  who  had  a fair  share  of  merit,  and  against 
whom  there  was  not  something,  I think,  perhaps  un- 
favourable in  the  records  of  the  office. 

2728.  Then  his  case  is  an  example  of  promotion  for 
merit  quite  irrespective  of  seniority? — Yes,  it  is  a fail- 
example  of  that. 

2729.  And  in  future  such  appointments  would 
naturally  be  made,  and  men  would  be  promoted  solely 
on  the  ground  of  fitness  for  the  object,  and  not  of 
seniority ? — No,  I think  of  both  combined;  because 
though  he  was  a junior  he  was  only  junior  to  tln-ee  or 
•four— he  was  not  far  down  on  the  list ; and  he  himself 
fancied  that  as  he  had  been  employed  as  a temporary 
clerk  his  service  as  such  should  have  been  considered 
more  liberally  than  it  was. 

2730.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  work  of 
the  office  should  be  sub-divided  into  those  different 
departments  ? — I think  the  division  of  labour  is  neces- 
sary in  every  great  establishment  to  a certain  extent. 
That  principle  may,  perhaps,  be  carried  a little  too  far 
in  one  or  two  of  the  departments.  There  are  two 
departments  in  the  establishment  that  I should  like  to 
see  consolidated  ; but  with  the  exception  of  that  pro- 
posed arrangement  I don’t  see  myself  that  you  could 
improve  the  present  organization. 

2731.  Which  of  the  departments  would  you  wish 
to  consolidate  ? — I have  always  thought  that  the  cor- 


repondence  of  the  entire  establishment  should  be  con-  ( ( ^ 
ducted  in  one  office  or  department.  That  is,  the  cor-  ‘ ' ’ 

respondence  with  the  Inspectors,  and  with  the  Com-  w'illjnm  1-1. 
missioners  own  servants,  and  the  correspondence  with  Newell, 
the  general  public.  Because  the  documents  that  come 
from  the  general  public  generally  relate  to  inspection  ; 
and  it  is  very  desk-able  that  the  person  who  deals  with 
one  document  should  also  be  conversant  with  the 
documents  received  in  relation  to  it  from  the  Inspectors. 

If,  in  fact,  he  were  to  have  them  together  in  his  mind 
there  would  be  a much  greater  amount  of  despatch. 

That  is  not  the  present  arrangement. 

2732.  Was  not  Mi\  M'Creedy’s  plan  to  consolidate 
the  entire,  and  place  a number  of  schools  under  each 
clerk? — I stated  at  the  beginning  that  I never 
thoroughly  understood  Mr.  M‘Creedy’s  plan;  but  1 
glanced  at  it  once,  and  I designated  it  as  a “ one  man’s 
plan.’’  He  wanted  to  have  one  man  to  do  everything, 
which  I think  is  impossible. 

2733.  That  was  exactly  the  question;  I wanted  to 
know  whether  you  thought  it  desirable  ? — I was  quite 
opposed  to  his  plan  further  than  the  consolidation  of  the 
correspondence  department.  I don’t  think  you  can  have 
one  man  dealing  with  accounts  and  the  same  day  deal- 
ing -with  inspection,  and  the  same  man,  perhaps,  the 
next  day  dealing  -with  books  in  the  book-store,  im 
posing  on  him  a vaiiety  of  labour  of  that  sort.  I 
think  you  must  have  specialities  for  men  in  a great 
public  office. 

2734.  After  all,  is  not  the  chief  part  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Registry  Office? — The  chief  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Board,  as  connected,  of  course,  with  the 
schools,  is  done  in  the  Registry  Office.  I would  con- 
solidate the  Registry  Office  with  the  Correspondence 
Office.  But  then,  everything  connected  with  finance 
and  -with  the  accountant’s  department  is  necessarily 
separate  from  inspection. 

2735.  But  did  Mr.  M'Creedy  contemplate  consoli- 
dating the  accountant’s  department  also  with  the 
others? — No,  I don’t  think  he  did  contemplate  any- 
thing so  extreme  ; but  he  contemplated  that  one  man 
should  note  the  receipt  of  the  particular  reports,  and 
deal  fully  and  finally  with  each,  as  far  as  I understood. 

But  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I was  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  plan,  because  he  never  consulted  me 
about  it. 

2736.  You  have  stated  that  ali-eady? — Yes;  and, 
therefore,  my  examination  -with  i-eference  to  it  may  not 
be  worth  very  much ; but  if  you  choose  I shall  tell 
you  what  I think  was  his  plan. 

2737.  Is  there  any  document  containing  his  plan  ? — 

I don’t  think  there  is. 

2738.  Will  the  book  itself  show  what  it  was  ? — 

The  book  itself  will  give  you  a very  good  idea  of  what 
he  intended. 

2739.  Then  I shall  postpone  the  subject  for  a 
moment  and  ask  you  another  question. — I am  told  that 
the  books  can  be  made  available  for  the  office  in  case 
hereafter  the  system  of  payment  by  results  shall  be 
adopted. 

2740.  Is  the  pi-inting  of  the  Boai-d’s  books  set  up  for 
public  competition? — Of  the  lesson-books? 

2741.  Of  the  lesson-books,  and  all  the  pi-inting 
generally? — No. 

27 42.  What  method  is  adopted  ? — It  will,  pei-haps, 
be  necessary  that  I should  go  into  the  history. 

2743.  Oh,  not  at  all  necessai-y.  Is  all  your  work 
done  by  the  Stationery  Office  or  on  a separate  account  ? 

— We  have  a sepax-ate  account  for  the  First  axxd 
Second  Lesson  Books  with  Mr.  Falconer;  for  the  Agi-i- 
cultural  Class-book  with  Mr.  Alexander  Thom ; and  a 
separate  account  with  Dr.  Sullivan  for  the  books 
which  have  his  name  prefixed  to  them.  These  books, 
however,  we  x-eceive  in  sheets,  and  they  are  bound  by 
the  Stationery  Office.  The  books  supplied  by  Messrs. 

Falconer  and  Thom  are  bound  by  them. 

2744.  So  that  their  contx-act  includes  not  only  the 
printing  but  the  paper  and  the  binding  ? — Yes. 

2745.  How  is  the  contract  made  ? — When  the  Com- 
missioners approve  of  a book  they  write  to  Mr.  Thom 
to  know  at  what  rate  per  thousand  he  can  supply  it 
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ject  to  tlie  opinion  also  of  the  Stationery  Office. 

2748.  But  suppose  another  man  was  to  offer  to  clo 
it  for  one  half  the  amount  ? — If  he  were  to  offer  to  do 
so,  I am  sure  the  Commissioners,  if  they  thought  it 
would  be  done  as  well,  would  accept  the  offer,  pro- 
vided that  the  Stationery  Office  approved  of  it;  but 
subject  always  to  the  approval  of  that  office.  But  at 
the  time  these  books  were  contracted  for  with  Mr. 
Thom  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  city  of  Dublin — 
if  there  be  anyone  now — who  could  supply  them  at  the 
same  rate. 

2749.  Has  the  Board  often  given  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  that  question  ? — I don’t  think 
they  have. 

2750.  Then  it  is  a matter  entirely  of  opinion  with 
you  ? — It  is  more  than  a matter  of  opinion  with  me, 
because  I have  frequently  asked  the  question  already, 
if  there  was  anyone  in  the  city  that  would  do  it. 

2751.  Of  whom — of  Mr.  Thom? — No,  but  of  other 
persons. 

2752.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  find  that  there 
are  three  or  four  that  could  do  it  ? — Well,  I would  cer- 
tainly be  astonished  to  find  that  there  are  three  or  four. 

2753.  When  you  make  a contract,  is  it  by  the  sheet? 
— So  much  a thousand,  and  so  much  each  copy.  A 
thousand  copies  is  the  least  that  we:  require. 

2754.  That  is,  of  reprints  ? — Of  reprints  and  of  new 
books. 

2755.  Suppose  for  example,  a new  book  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  Board  and  the  manuscript  is  sent  to  Mr. 
Thom.  He  sends  proofs  ? — He  does. 

2756.  Who  is  entitled  to  get  proofs  of  these  books  ? 
— Each  member  of  the  Board. 

2757.  Does  each  member  of  the  Board  make  correc- 
tions upon  the  proofs? — If  it  is  a new  book,  each 
member  of  the  Board  is  supposed  to  record  any  ob- 
jection he  may  entertain  to'  the  book. 

2758.  What  is  done  with  the  corrections  ? — If  it  is 
an  entirely  new  book  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  a com- 
mittee called  the  “ Book  Committee  ” before  it  is  ap- 
proved ; and  then  they  report  upon  the  book,  and  their 
report  is  brought  up  for  the  final  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2759.  With  regard  to  the  corrections  that  are  made 
upon  the  proofs,  are  the  separate  proofs  sent  to  the 
printers,  or  are  all  the  corrections  inserted  upon  the  one 
proof? — I don’t  remember  an  instance  of  the  kind.  It 
is  generally  the  Commissioners  who  make  objections  to 
any  portion  of  a book.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they 
object  to  typographical  errors.  They  object  either  to 
a whole  passage  or  a whole  lesson,  and  that  may  be 
struck  out.  The  Secretary  looks  over  the  book  for 
typographical  errors,  at  least  I do. 

2760.  Mr.  Thom  gets  the  book,  and  he  makes  an 
estimate  upon  it  as  offered  to  him,  subject  however  to  the 
subsequent  corrections? — Yes.  He  does  not  make  an 
estimate  for  the  book  until  it  has  been  finally  approved 
of  by  the  Board.  It  is  in  a state  of  progress  up  to 
that  time;  and  he  charges  for  all  alterations  and 


to  them.  When  he  sends  in  his  estimate  we  apply  a 
standard,  according  to  a minute  of  the  Board  of  1858, 
when  the  printing  of  these  books  was  taken  from  the 
Stationery  Office,  and  the  Commissioners  were  desired 
to  contract  for  their  printing  direct,  or  were  at  liberty 
to  contract  for  their  printing  direct  with  the  public  ; 

we  see  through  our  store-keeper,  who  was  himself  brought 

up  to  the  book  trade,  whether  the  estimate  is  a fair 
and  reasonable  one.  If  there  is  any  doubt  whatever 
about:  it — I believe  generally  whether  there  is  a doubt 
or  not — at  least  the  practice  since  my  time  has  been 

so the  estimate  and  the  book  are  sent  to  the  Stationery 

Office  for  their  report.  If  the  Stationery  Office  say 
that  the  estimate  is  a little  in  excess,  Mr.  Thom,  in 
that  case,  is  called  on  to  cut  down  his  estimate. 

2746.  Now,  are  you  not  at  liberty  to  contract  with 
the  general  public  1—1  should  think  the  Commissioners 
are  at  liberty  to  contract  with  anyone. 

2747.  Then  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  a strange  mode 
of  proceeding  to  contract  with  a man,  and  to  take 
your  own  officer’s  opinion  as  to  the  price  of  that  con- 
tract ? — Well,  we  take  our  own  officer’s  opinion,  sub- 


changes of  type  that  he  may  happen  to  be  called,  on  to 
make,  in  order  to  prepare  the  proof  for  the  final  sanction 
of  the  Board. 

2761.  Then  who  certifies  as  to  the  corrections  and 
as  to  the  time,  or  is  it  left  entirely  to  Ins  own  disposal 
to  make  any  charge  he  pleases  ? — I should  think  it  is 
entirely  left  to  his  own  disposal;  and  I think  he  deals 
very  liberally  with  the  Board;  because  a book  is  very 
frequently  locked  up.  in  type  for  a long  time,  and  lie 
does  not  charge  for  the  type  that  is  teclmically  called 
“ locked  up.”  I have  heard  him  complain  of  the  delay 
in  not  dealing  with  the  proofs  sent  in,  and  keeping  so 
much  of  Iris  type  locked  up. 

2762.  Then  when  it  is  finally  printed  off  and  the 
account  sent  in,  who  certifies  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  account? — The  accuracy  of  the  account?  The 
Stationery  Office  are  obliged  to  send  one  of  their  clerks 
who  is  brought  up  to  the  business,  I suppose,  to  look 
at  the  books  that  are  sent  in  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  any  estimate.  Four  or  five  times  one  of 
these  gentlemen  visits  the  Education  Office  and  certi- 
fies that  the  books  are  in  accordance  with  the  proof 
that  the  Commissioners  had  approved  of  as  regards 
printing  and  paper. 

27  63.  When  a book  is  to  be  illustrated,  what  process 
do  you  adopt  in  getting  the  illustrations  done, — is  that 
also  a contract  with  Mr.  Thom  ? — No ; for  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  new  lesson  books — and  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  Commissioners  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
their-  lesson  books — there  has  been  no  regular  contract, 
I think,  entered  into  with  the  engraver.  He  has  been 
told  that  he  is  required  to  prepare  the  engravings  for 
such  and  such  lessons,  to  illustrate  them ; and  he  does 
so  accordingly  and  sends  in  his  account. 

2764.  Anti  who  certifies  that  account? — That  ac- 
count passes  through  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
see  the  engravings.  The  Commissioners  see  if  they 
approve  of  them.  The  account  passes  through  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  is  paid  as  a common  account. 

2765.  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  a book  from  an 
author,  and  that  it  is  not  a compilation  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  the  product  of  one  man’s  labour  and  time. 
He,  of  course,  wishes  it  to  be  corrected ; and  there  are 
the  corrections  of  the  Board  and  the:  sub-committee  and 
so  on,  made  in  it ; is  he  ever  asked  to  certify  to  his 
own  corrections,  or  may  he  make  any  number  of  cor- 
rections he  chooses  in  the  book  ? — I only  know  two 
cases  in  which  the  Commissioner's  selected  individuals 
to  compose  books, — not  to  compile  books,  but  to  write 
them.  I beg  yoru-  pardon,  I thought  you  might  be 
referring  to  these  persons, — I don’t  want  to  quarrel 
■with  a word ; at  least  I want  to  know  whether  you  re- 
fer to  a person  who  has  compiled  one  book  from  many 
others  or  has  written  a book  ? 

2766.  Written  a book  is  the  sense  in  which  I jiut 
the  question? — Very  well.  I only  know  two  persons 
at  present,  that  were  called  on  to  write  books, — I 
only  speak  from  experience.  One  of  them  is  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  principal  Inspector  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  He  has  written  an  agricultural  treatise 
which  has  received  very  great  praise.  He  was  called 
upon  to  correct  the  proofs  of  that  book ; and  when  cor- 
rected, the  book  was  sent  at  once  by  me,  it  having  been 
approved  of  by  the  Board,  to  Mr.  Thom ; and  I quite 
forget  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  got  a proof  or  not  to 
see  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  corrections,  but  I 
rather  think  he  did ; I am  not  quite  sure.  The  other 
was  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  was  writing  a book 
on  trigonometry.  It  is  in  progress  at  present,  and  he, 
I know,  receives  proofs  to  make  his  own  corrections, 
and  he  deals  with  Mr-.  Thom.  It  is  entirely  a scien- 
tific book,  and  the  Commissioners,  at  all  events,  could 
not  all  correct  it. 

2767.  Then  he  certifies,  of  course,  as  to  the  accuracy 
and  the  cost  of  these  corrections  ? — The  gentleman  who 
is  preparing  the  book  ? 

2768.  Yes  ?; — No,  he  lias  nothing  to  say  to  the  cost 
of  the  corrections  at  all;  neither  was  Mr.  Baldwin 
asked  as  to  the  cost  of  anything. 

2769.  Are  there  illustrations  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  book 
—Yes. 
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2770.  "Who  certified  as  to  those  illustrations? — I 
don’t  know,  indeed. 

2771.  Did  Mr.  Thom  ever  certify  as  to  the  engraver’s 
account?— I am  not  sure. 

2772.  Could  we  have  the  whole  of  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Baldwin’s  and  that  other  book  brought 
before  us  ? — You  can  have  the  record  of  them  in  the 
minutes. 

2773.  The  vouchers  themselves  ? — They  are  with  the 
Audit  Office. 

2774.  Don’t  you  keep  duplicate  accounts — duplicate 
vouchers? — Yes;  in  many  cases  we  keep  duplicate 
accounts. 

2775.  But  of  those  to  which  I alluded? — I am  not 
sure  I can  ascertain  that. 

2776.  When  a book  is  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Mr. 
Thom,  or  whoever  may  be  the  printer,  what  is  the 
usual  number? — According  to  the  demand  that  the 
book  may  be  in.  For  instance,  of  the  Fourth  Class 
Book  we  would  order  1 0,000  ; and  then  if  we  saw  that 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  very  great 
for  these  books,  in  order  to  anticipate  their  wants  we 
would  order  10,000  more.  Of  the  First  Class  Book — 
the  First  Book  of  Lessons — we  would,  perhaps,  order 
200,000. 

2777.  Does  Mr.  Thom  keep  the  type  standing  ? — 
Always. 

2778.  And  then  he  allows  you  for  the  use  of  that 
type,  subject  to  the  cost  of  keeping  the  type  standing? 
—He  does  not  charge  anything  for  keeping  the  type 
standing. 

2779.  Then,  when  he  prints,  say  10,000  copies,  and 
you,  in  the  course  of  three  months  require  10,000  more, 
what  does  he  charge  you  ? — The  same. 

2780.  That  is,  he  has  kept  the  type  standing,  and  he 
charges  you  for  the  composition  anew? — Well,  he 
charges  at  the  same  rate.  It  is  his  contract  until  the 
Commissioners  choose  to  terminate  it.  They  get  their 
Fourth  Book  at  so  much  per  thousand ; and  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  it  at  that  rate. 

2781.  Then,  is  this  statement  of  the  matter  correct 
— Mr.  Thom  contracts  to  produce,  we  will  suppose,  a 
Fourth  Book  of  Lessons — to  set  it  up  in  type,  to  give 
paper,  and  to  do  the  presswork  for  so  much  per  thou- 
sand. An  edition  is  ordered  of  say,  10,000,  from 
him.  He  does  not  charge  for  keeping  the  matter  in 
type — that  is  not  your  concern — but  you  order,  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  a second  edition  of  it  without 
any  alteration.  He  in  the  meantime  has  kept  the  book 
standing  in  type.  He  charges  you  again  for  the  re- 
setting: of  the  whole  of  that  type ; and,  any  number  of 
times  that  it  may  be  required  for,  suppose,  two  or 
three  years,  he  is  paid,  in  fact,  three,  four,  or  five 
times,  successively  for  the  setting  of  it  up  ? — I am  not 
prepax-ed  to  say  that  that  is  a fair  view  to  take  of  it. 
We  contract  with  him  for  a certain  article — the  Fourth 
Book  of  Lessons — at  so  much  per  thousand.  He 
is  to  continue  to  supply  that  book  to  its  at  that 
rate  as  long  as  the  Commissioners  require  it.  He  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  The  Commissioners  have  nothing  to 
say,  I think,  to  his  keeping  the  type  standing.  That 
is  not  the.question.  I suppose  if  Mr.  Thom  thought 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  get  10,000  copies  ordered 
next  month,  and  10,000  copies  in  a couple  of  months 
afterwards,  he  would  charge  a great  deal  more  for  the 
first  10,000. 

2782.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  a practical  monopoly  ? 
— He  decidedly  has  a monopoly. 

2783.  Which  would  prevent,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  Board  contracts  with  him — absolutely  pre- 
vent any  competition  with  the  public  outside? — I have 
said  it  from  the  start  that  there  has  been  no  open 
competition  for  the  Lesson  Books.  There  was  a compe- 
tition at  the  beginning  for  the  Lesson  Book  when  Mr. 
Thom  got  the  contract.  At  that  time  the  Stationery 
Office  used  to  supply  the  books ; and  Mr.  Thom  has 
kept  the  contract  ever  since.  There  was  then  an  open 
competition. 

2784.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  book,  what  was 
the  number  of  the  first  edition? — It  was  either  3,000  or 
5,00.0 — I am  not  sure  which,  but  I think  it  was  either. 


2785.  How  many  copies  did  Mr.  Thom  print  of  it — May  l,  1868- 
I suppose  that  is  a private  matter  which  youare  not  ac-  — 
quainted  with  ? — No.  He  printed  a second  edition.  Newel™™,  "p 

2786.  Of  his  first  edition  lie  printed  3,000  for  the  ’ 
Board.  Did  he  print  any  more  for  the  public  ? — I 
remember  Mr.  Thom  saying  that  he  could  not  put  up 

the  type  at  the  rate  that  he  offered  to  supply  the  Com- 
missioners if  we  ordered  only  3,000,  and  that  lie  should 
print  an  extra  number.  I don’t  know  how  many,  indeed; 
perhaps  if  he  printed  5,000  for  the  Board,  he  printed 
5,000  more  for  himself — that  unless  he  did  that  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  put  up  the  type. 

2787.  Then  he  printed  a large  number  ? — I think  he 
printed  10,000. 

2788.  And  in  the  expectation  that  the  old  limit 
would  continue,  and  that  when  the  Board  ordered  a 
new  edition  they  .would  pay  for  the  composition  of  it  ? 

— I don’t  know  what  his  object  was  except  whathe  told 
me,  that  he  did  not  like  to  lose,  and  that  he  thought 
the  book  would  have  a sale  and  that  he  had  printed  so 
much  on  his  own  account.  That  edition  is  gone,  and 
I don’t  think  lie  sold  all  he  printed  on  his  own  account. 

The  new  edition  is  the  one  the  Commissioners  circulate 

2789.  With  regard  to  an  author  in  a case  of  that  kind, 
how  does  the  Board  deal? — Take  the  particular  case  of 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

2790.  Have  you  any  other — I don’t  know  his 
particular  case?— They  ask  how  much  will  he  produce 
the  book  for.  But  in.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  case  I think 
they  did  not  consult  him  at  alL  They  said  it  will 
be  a reasonable  thing  to  give  him  so  much  for  the 
first  edition  (I  know  the  amount  that  was  ordered,  and 
I dare  say  it  has  been  paid;)  and  if  it  should  go 
through  a second  edition,  which  would  prove  that  the 
book  was  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  and 
to  the  public  generally,  we  shall  give  him  another 
sum — a small  sum — but  after  that  no  further  payment. 

2791.  Mr.  Thom,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  printer, ' 
holds  a monopoly  from  the  Board? — Lbegyour  pardon. 

Anyone  may  print  the  book  for  sale. 

2792.  That  is  exactly  what  I want  to  come  at.  He 
first  has  the  monopoly  from  the  Board  of  printing  the 
book  ? — For  the  Commissioners. 

2793.  But  he  has  a monopoly  of  the  first  edition — 
you  must  admit  that  ? — Of  course. 

2794.  For  no  person  can  see  the  book  until  it  is 
issued? — Quite  so. 

2795.  The  Board  of  Education  pay  the  author  a cex-- 
tain  sum  for  the  copyright  for  their  use  and  then 
present  it  to  Mr.  Thom,  and  the  author  gets  nothing — 
is  not  that  the  state  of  the  matter  ? — I don’t  see  that 
you  can  say  that  the  Commissioners  present  it  to  Mr. 

Thom.  The  Commissioners  get  it  printed  for  their 
own  use— the  use  of  the  schools.  They  have  no  other 
possible  object.  I don’t  think  the  Commissioners  care  in 
the  least  for  Mr.  Thom,  the  contractox-,  or  anybody  else. 

2796.  But  Mi-.  Thom  is  allowed  to  sell  the  book  to 
the  public  ? — So  is  everyone  else. 

2797.  Pax-doxx  me,  you  stated  that  he  has  a monopoly 
of  the  first  edition? — Yes,  of  the  first  edition. 

2798.  Of  the  first  editioxx — that  is  an  important 
matter  ? — Until  the  public  see  the  book  they  cannot 
print  it. 

2799.  And  of  course  he,  having  the  market  in  his 
hand,  gets  from  the  Board  a sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  whole  expenses,  except  the  presswork 
and  the  paper-,  and  the  extra  copies  which  lie  prints, 
and  throws  upon  the  mai-ket,  and  for  which  the 
author  gets  nothing : and  the  nation  is  supposed  to 
pay  for  the  publication — is  not  that  the  state  of  things  ? 

— I cannot  enter  into  that  view. 

2800.  Do  you  admit  that  that  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  ? — I admit  the  fact  that  a contract  is  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Thom ; that  he  prints  the  book  for  the 
use  of  the  Commissioner's.;  and  that  he  prints  other- 
copies  for  his  own  sale  to  the  public. 

2801.  And  deprives  the  author  of  the  amount  ? — 

I don’t  think  the  author  can  be  said  to  be  deprived 
of  the  amount,  when  he  accepts  payment  of  the  book 
from  the  Commissioner's.  The  book  is  not  the  author’s 
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1,  is<;s.  book,  it  is  tlie  Commissioners’  book.  He  takes  a 

certain  amount  of  money  for  that  book,  and  it  becomes 

William  11.  tj,e  Commissioners’  property;  and  I don’t  think  in 
. ok  eu,  1.1..D.  this  cage  tlie  w.ite).  of  the  b00k  would  be  allowed, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  to  print 
the  book  to  make  money. 

2802.  Then  the  public  outside  may  print  it,  but 
not  the  author? — In  this  particular  case,  he  is  a 
servant  of  the  Board. 

2803.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  print  it,  but  the 
public  would  ?— Quite  so.  I think  that  distinction 
may  be  drawn. 

2804.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Government  is 
paying  for  the  circulation  of  that  book  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Thom  ? — I don’t  think  that  is  a fail-  way 
of  putting  it.  I take  it  that  the  object  of  the  Commis- 
sioners whom  you  call  the  Government,  is  to  have  the 
book  produced  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  attending  the  schools.  They 
consider  they  secure  that  object  by  entering  into  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Thom.  I think  they  are  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  whatever  else  may  take  place  after. 

2805.  Do  you  think  they  secure  the  object  you  state, 
of  producing  the  book  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the 
public,  by  the  process  they  adopt,  when  the  production 
of  it  is  not  open  to  public  competition? — I could  not 
state  so,  because  Mr.  Thom  might  be  underbid  in  the 
market  if  it  were  open  to  public  competition.  I don’t 
believe  it  is  likely  he  would,  but  he  might. 

2806.  Have  the  Board  brought  out  a new  edition 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  ? — They  have  published 
a new  edition. 

2807.  Are  they  satisfied  with  that  edition? — It  has 
finally  passed  a large  Board  after  a good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, and  is  now  in  circulation.  The  first  instalment 
has  just  been  delivered. 

2808.  Are  they  about  to  issue  a new  edition  of  it? — 
Of  the  same  book  ? 

2S09.  Yes? — They  are. 

2810.  Without  any  modifications  in  it? — Without 
any  modifications  whatever. 

2811.  No  modifications  have  been  effected  in  it,  T 
believe  from  its  first  issue  until  now? — There  have.  I 
thought  your  question  had  reference  to  the  last  issue. 

2812.  No.  Have  there  been  several  distinct  edi- 
tions of  the  new  Fourth  Book  of  lessons  ? — There  have 
been  two  editions  of  the  new  Fourth  Book.  We  do 
not  at  the  office  consider  that  a book  has  a second 
edition,  because  10,000  copies  of  it  having  been  sold, 
we  order  10,000  copies  more  of  it,  which  are  of  the 
same  stereotype ; we  only  call  it  a new  edition  when 
alterations  take  place  in  the  type  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  book. 

2813.  Then  there  has  been  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  ? — There  have  been  two 
forms  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons — one  contained 
matter  that  is  not  in  the  last. 

2814.  Has  that  been  recently? — Yes ; very  recently ; 
it  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  since  the  Fourth  Book 
was  revised  and  passed  the  Board. 

2815.  Are  the  Board  satisfied  with  that  new  edition 
of  the  Fourth  Book  ? — I never  heard  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners express  any  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

2816.  Then  it  may,  I suppose,  be  looked  on  as  the 
final  revision  of  the  book  ? — I think  so. 

2817.  Have  we  got  a copy  of  that  revised  edition? — 
No ; unless  you  got  a copy  of  it  -within  the  last  six  weeks. 

2818.  We  have  got  only  one  copy;  and  we  are  to 
take  that  as  the  second  edition  ? — Perhaps  so.  I don’t 
know.  I couldn’t  say  without  looking  at  the  book. 

2819.  Is  it  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  the  junior 
Secretary  is  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — It 
is  not.  There  is  no  rule  on  the  subject.  It  is  a matter 
of  private  arrangement  between  the  Secretaries.  Either 
Secretary  might  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  or, 
if  the  Commissioners  required  it,  both  should  attend. 

2820.  Was  it  a private  arrangement  with  the  late 
Secretaries? — It  was,  between  Mr.  M'Creedy  and  Mr. 
Kelly.  Mr.  M'Creedy  used  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

2821.  Was  there  any  other  cause  ever  assigned  for 


his  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board  besides  a pri- 
vate arrangement? — I never  heard  of  any  other. 

2822.  Has  the  Catholic  Secretary  to  the  Board  been 
habitually  excluded  from  attending  its  meetings  ? — Mr. 
Kelly  attended  for  two  years  the  meetings. 

2823.  That  was  during  Mr.  Cross’s  illness? — Not 
during  his  illness,  but  when  he  was  not  very  strong. 
In  the  same  way  lie  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
when  Mr.  M‘ Greedy  was  not  very  strong. 

2824.  Mr.  Kelly  was,  I believe,  the  junior,  and  Mr. 
Cross,  the  senior  Secretary  ? — Mr.  Cross  liked  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  he  did  so. 

2825.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  senior  officer,  but  junior 
as  Secretary? — He  was  for  some  time  called  junior 
Secretary  : he  was  not  only  the  junior  in  point  of  time, 
but  the  junior  in  point  of  emoluments.  For  some 
years  past  the  two  Secretaries  have  the  same  salary. 

2826.  But  he  was  the  senior  to  Mr.  M'Creedy? — 
He  was. 

2827.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  whenever  Mr.  M'Creedy 
was  able  to  attend  the  Board  he  was  the  Secretary  that 
attended,  although  the  junior,  and  not  Mr.  Kelly? — 
It  is. 

2828.  And  Mr.  Kelly  took  Mr.  M ‘Greedy’s  place  at 
the  Board  when  Mr.  M'Creedy  could  not  attend  ? — He 
did,  and  he  took  it  also  on  other  occasions.  When  I was 
appointed  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  for  some  time.  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
would  attend.  I said,  if  you  wish  I will  do  so.  He 
said,  veiy  well,  do  attend ; and  I did  attend  the  Board. 
It  is  not  every  one  likes  to  undertake  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  attending  the  Board.  It  imposes  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble,  and  it  imposes  a vast 
deal  of  responsibility.  For  that  reason,  probably,  Mr. 
Kelly  didn’t  care  for  attending  the  Board. 

2829.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  Mr.  Kelly  ceased 
to  attend  the  Board  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  I know 
of.  I am  satisfied  that  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
Mr.  Kelly  ceased  to  attend  the  Board. 

2830.  If  there  is  a prejudice  existing  outside  in  the 
public  mind  that  there  is  a different  reason  for  it,  what 
would  you  say  ? — I would  say  that,  like  other  prejudices 
that  exist,  it  is  utterly  unfounded. 

2831.  Will  you  make  inquiries  about  the  duplicate 
vouchers  in  the  case  of  the  books? — Yes,  certainly. 

2832.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Professor  Sullivan  has  re- 
ferred to  payments  by  results — have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  that  subject? — I have,  for  several  years. 
I wrote  something  on  that  subject  in  the  year  1861. 

2833.  Did  it  appear  in  your  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — It  was  in  my  general  report  I wrote  it,  but 
it  was  not  printed. 

2834.  Then  the  public  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  it  ? — Tire  public  have  not  seen  it.  I don’t  know- 
that  they  would  derive  any  advantage  from  it. 

2835.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  give  your  opinion 
on  that  subject  to  the  Commissioners? — I would,  with 
great  pleasure.  It  is  a subject  that  occupies  the  minds 
of  all  who  think  upon  the  question  of  education  at 
present. 

2836.  With  regard  to  the  arrangements  between  the 
Secretaries  about  attending  the  Board,  is  there  any 
reason  why  a Protestant  Secretary  rather  than  a Roman 
Catholic  Secretary  should  attend? — None  whatever. 

2837.  Have  the  Commissioners  any  object  to  serve 
by  the  Protestant  Secretary  attending  the  Board 
rather  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Secretary  ?— -It  is 
impossible  that  they  could  have  any  object  to  serve  in 
the  matter. 

2838.  Is  the  arrangement  between  you  satisfactory 
to  your  colleague,  Mr-.  Kelly  ? — It  was  he  asked  me  to 
attend  the  Board.  I would  be  happy  if  he  attended. 
As  he  is  senior  Secretary.  I would  consider  it  etiquette 
to  give  way  to  him  in  the  matter;  but  it  is  entirely  a 
private  arrangement  between  us,  and  no  Commissioner 
ever  asked  a question  respecting  it. 

2839.  Witli  regard  to  the  books  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan,  have  they  been  frequently  revised  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  last  series  of  the  lesson  books  ? 

2840.  No,  but  the  books  that  from  time  to  time 
have  been  used  in  the  schools  ? — I think  not.  I think 
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the  edition  that  was  in  circulation  previous  to  the  new 
series  might  be  regarded  as  stereotyped  for  many  years. 

2841.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  late  revision  of  the  books,  were  there 
any  other  persons  appointed  to  revise  the  books? — 
Mr.  Cross,  I think,  was  at  one  time  charged  with  that 
duty. 

2842.  Were  there  any  persons  appointed  at  a later 
period  than  Mr.  Cross’s  time?— I don’t  just  now  re- 
member that  there  was;  but  there  is  something  on  my 
mind  that  there  was  another  person  charged  with  the 
duty. 

2843.  I refer  now  to  the  report  for  the  year  60, 
page  26,  in  which  the  Commissioners  say — “ We  have 
appointed  a committee  to  revise  the  books  published 
by  us,  with  a view  to  making  them  more  in  accordance 
with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  generally 
more  acceptable  for  the  purposes  of  education,”  and  so 
on? — These  are  the  new  books. 

2844.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  committee  ? — I 
saw  by  a parliamentary  return  the  names  of  some  of 
tlie  committee.  I don’t  think  I can  remember  all  of 
them ; but  I know  all  the  members  of  the  Board  that 
were  on  it.  I understood  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  was  on 
it;  Mr.  Gibson,  Judge  Longfield,  Mr.  Lentaigne,  Mr. 
Murland,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  Dr.  Hall  were,  I think, 
on  that  committee.  I forget  the  others ; I am  afraid 
of  making  a mistake  about  the  names  of  others. 

2845.  That  will  do— did  this  committee  appoint  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  enter  on  the  revision  of 
the  books  ? — There  were  two  officers  charged  with  that 
duty,  but  I do  not  know  whether  they  were  appointed 
by  the  committee  or  not. 

2846.  Who  were  the  officers  ? — The  books  at  first 
were  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  Seci'etaries  and  a 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  employed  as  literary  assistant; 
and  afterwards  two  Inspectors  were  called  up  and 
charged  with  that  duty. 

2847.  Who  was  the  Secretary? — Mr.  M'Creedy. 

2848.  Did  he  not  continue  to  act  in  the  matter  of 
the  revision  of  the  books  ? — He  did,  with  very  great 
earnestness  and  assiduity. 

2849.  Was  it  owing  to  his  illness  that  the  others 
were  subsequently  appointed  to  take  special  charge  of 
the  revision? — I cannot  say. 

2850.  You  don’t  know  that  it  was  owing  to  his  ill- 
ness, Mr.  M'Creedy  ceased  to  act  in  that  capacity  ? — 

I think  it  was  not. 

2851.  Did  the  Commissioners  approve  of  the  revision 
at  first  ? — They  did,  when  the  revision  was  taken  charge 
of  by  the  two  Inspectors  and  the  literary  assistant. 
Some  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Board  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  committee. 

2852.  Who  were  they? — I was  a member  myself, 
but  I never  acted. 

2853.  Why  didn’t  you  act  on  the  committee  ?—W ell, 
I was  never  asked.  I think  I saw  my  name  was  amongst 
those  on  the  committee,  but  I felt  delicate  in  interfering 
in  the  matter. 

2854.  Was  the  committee  ever  summoned  to  attend 
a meeting  of  any  sort  ? — Yes ; the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  members  of  the  Board,  were. 

2855.  And  the  other  parties  were  not? — They  were 
not ; they  were  always  on  the  spot,  but  they  did  not 
interfere. 

2856.  Were  they  not  all  asked  to  interfere? — I was 
never  asked  to  interfere. 

2857.  Could  you  say  whether  the  Commissioners 
approved  of  that  revision  or  not? — I know  there  was 
considerable  discussion  about  this  edition.  The  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  about  the  First,  Second,  and,  I 
think,  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons,  took  place  before  I 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  I was  not 
present  at  any  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject. 

2858.  Was  it  owing  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  these 
persons  appointed  to  revise  the  books  that  they  were 
appointed  to  that  office? — There  were  various  grounds 
for  their  selection ; one  of  them,  for  instance,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant. 

2859.  The  literary  assistant,  was,  I believe,  a Presby- 
terian ? He  was  a Roman  Catholic. 


2860.  One  of  the  persons  appointed  was  a Presby-  Mmj  1,  isus. 
terian?— Mr.  M‘Creedy  was  a Presbyterian.  WilHnTll 

2861  One  of  the  Inspectors  was  a Presbyterian,  was  New“,L 
he  not? Neither  of  the  two  Inspectors  was  a Presby- 

terian. One  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  the  other  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

2862.  I see  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  subject  they  say — “In  the  compilation  of  then- 
books  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  persons 
of  experience  and  literary  taste,”  and  so  on ; do  you 
think  it  was  owing  to  their  qualifications  in  this 
respect  that  these  persons  were  appointed  to  the  office  ? 

— I heard  both  Inspectors  praised  for  these  qualifiea- 

2863.  At  the  foot  of  page  240  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Fourth  Book  I find  these  words  : — “ The  apparatus 
employed  to  assist  the  diver  in  his  operations  are 
exceedingly  simple,  &c.  It  consists  only  of,’’  and  so 
on ; do  you  think  that  is  a very  correct  expression  ? — 

It  is  bad  grammar. 

2864.  Is  the  Government  in  the  habit  of  making 
suggestions  to  your  Board  as  to  the  books  in  use,  or 
as  to  the  general  action  of  the  Board? — Not  that  I am 
aware. 

2865.  I desire  to  put  a few  questions  to  you  .in. 
reference  to  the  managers  of  schools ; have  you  found 
the  managers  always  desirous  of  having  qualified 
teachers  in  their  schools? — Indeed  I have  not. 

2866.  Have  you  found  managers  indifferent  about- 
having  qualified  teachers  in  their  schools? — I1  have, 
frequently. 

2867.  Have  you  found  seme  managers  to  appoint 
teachers  unfit  to  take  charge  of  schools? — In  some 
instances  I have  found  managers  disposed  to  appoint 
teachers  not  qualified  or  fit. 

2868.  Are  such  managers  likely  to  send  their  teachers 

in  for  training  ? — I would  infer — and  it  is  only  an  in- 
ference— that  the  manager  who  is  indifferent  to  the 
qualification  of  the  teacher  he  appoints  would  be  also 
indifferent  to  his  being  trained. 

2869.  Is  it  your  experience  that  managers,  as  a 
rule,  take  an  interest  in  the  schools  ? — There  is  a great 
variety  in  that  respect.  Some  managers  take  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  schools,  some  take  more  or 
less  interest  in  them,  and  some  are  perfectly  indifferent 
about  them. 

2870.  Do  the  managers  exert  themselves  generally 
to  induce  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the 
schools  to  pay  school  fees  to  the  teachers? — Generally 
speaking  they  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire 
that  the  teachers  should  admit  as  many  children  as 
possible  to  the  schools,  either  free  or  at  the  lowest 
farthing. 

2871.  Is  it  the  general  impression  amongst  managers 
that  the  State  should  pay  the  salary  of  the  teachers  ? — 

It  is. 

2872.  Have  managers  in  any  respect  endeavoured 
directly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  teachers  ? — 

They  have  taken  no  direct  step  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  teachers. 

2873.  Would  you  think  it  part  of  the  manager’s 
duty  to  see  that  a considerable  portion  of  local  support 
should  be  given  to  the  teachers  ? — I have  told  mana- 
gers so  myself,  but  the  remark  generally  fell  flat. 

2874.  Would  any  advantages  other  than  pecuniary 
result  to  the  teachers  if  managers  exerted  themselves 
to  procure  for  them  local  support? — It  would  show 
that  the  manager  who  would  thus  exert  himself,  took 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  it  would  make  him 
grateful,  and  tend  to  make  him  improve  the  school  in 
many  ways. 

2875.  Would  any  advantages  accrue  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  school  ? — 

Yes,  certainly ; a very  decided  advantage  would  arise, 
the  children  would  attend  more  regularly,  and  would 
receive  a larger  amount  of  instruction. 

2876.  Would  an  improved  local  payment  given  by 
managers  and  parents  have  the  effect,  in  your  opinion, 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  country  ? — If  you  could  secure  a voluntary  mode 
of  payment  in  that  way,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
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making  the  teachers  take  greater  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren, and  of  rendering  the  schools  considerably  more 
efficient 

2877.  Do  you  think  that  any  practical  results  would 
arise  from  dispensing  with  manager's  ? — You  could  not 
dispense  with  them,  unless  you  make  education  com- 
pulsory. I refer  to  the  managers  in  the  country  and 
rural  districts.  You  cannot  dispense  with  them,  for 
unless  the  State  takes  the  schools  into  its  own  hands, 
you  will  have  no  schools  except  by  the  agency  of 
managers. 

2878.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  there  are 
222  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Established 
Church  clergy,  and  560  schools  under  the  Established 
Church  laity,  can  you  account  for  the  apparent  differ- 
ence between  these  numbers  ? — I can  veiy  easily  ac- 
count for  that  difference  in  the  numbers.  I know  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  at  an  early  period 
withheld  from  and  would  not  join  the  Board,  while  the 
laity  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and  being  landholders 
and  large  proprietors,  they  had  schools  established  for 
the  benefit  of 'their  tenants. 

2879.  It  lias  been  stated  that  there  are  4,000  schools 
under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  but  323  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  ; can  you  account  for  that  differ- 
ence in  the  numbers  ? — I can  only  account  for  it  in  this 
way, — that  the  parish  priest  takes  the  education  of  the 
children  of  his  own  denomination  into  his  own  hands, 
and  you  have  not  many  Catholic  laymen  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  where  they  are  the  parish  priest  at- 
one of  his  curates  becomes  the  manager  of  the  school 
without  any  reference  to  the  laity.  It  is  the  fact,  but 
I do  not  account  for  it. 

2880.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  object  to  lay- 
men acting  as  managers  of  schools  ? — I think  they  are 
very  jealous  in  that  respect. 

2881.  They  regard  it  as  an  invasion? — I don’t  know, 
but  I think  they  are  very  jealous. 

2882.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  551  schools 
under  the  management  of  Prebyterian  clergymen,  and 
245  schools  under  the  management  of  Presbyterian  lay- 
men ; can  you  assign  any  reason  for  that  difference  in 
the  numbers  ? — I cannot,  except  I suppose  that  there  is 
a greater  number  of  the  laity  socially  qualified  to  act 
as  managers.  Presbyterian  laymen  get  up  schools 
wherever  they  please — I suppose  they  would  establish 
schools  without  any  reference  to  their  clergy. 

2883.  Are  there  many  instances  where  the  laymen 
are  incompetent  to  act  as  managers  ?• — Only  three  or 
four  have  come  under  my  notice. 

2884.  Have  you  found  the  three  leading  churches  of 
this  country  anxious  to  make  their  names  lxeax'd,  and 
their  influence  felt  in  the  education  question  ? — I think 
the  heads  of  the  churches  have  taken  every  possible 
means  of  having  themselves  very  audibly  heard  on  the 
question. 

2885.  Have  they,  both  by  sermons  and  otherwise, 
throughout  the  country,  supplemented  the  grants  to  the 
National  teacliei'S? — I am  aware  that  chai'ity  sermons 
are  preached  in  this  city  for  the  National  schools,  and 
the  proceeds  are  supposed — and  I hear  they  are — to  be 
allocated  to  the  support  of  the  schools ; but  through 
the  country  and  the  i-ural  districts  I never  heard  that 
sermons  were  preached  on  behalf  of  the  schools. 

2886.  I speak  of  the  action  taken  through  the  entire 
country — particularly  of  the  clei-gy  of  all  denominations ; 
have  they  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  National  teachers  ? — I think  not  what  is  expected 
of  them. 

2887.  Have  the  laity  done  better  in  that  respect  ? — 
T think  the  laity  are  more  liberal  than  the  clergy. 

2888.  Has  the  Board  itself  done  anything  through 
their  Inspectors  and  managers,  to  induce  localities  to 
contribute  towards  the  teacher’s  salary — compulsion 
excepted — what  is  your  view? — My  view  is  that  the 
Commissioners  have  not  intex-fered  in  that  direction 
much. 

2889.  They  have  not  done  what  might  be  expected 
of  them  to  induce  the  localities  to  contribute? — They 
1 >.ve  not;  having  observed  it  on  some  occasions,  and 


knowing  the  pecuniai-y  condition  of  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  vain  to  try  it,  while  in  others  it  might 
be  attended  with  success. 

2890.  Have  they  made  any  exertions  in  those  parts 
where  success  was  probable? — I know  that  a letter- 
had  been  written  to  managers  to  make  exeitions  to 
secure  the  teachei-s  moi-e  remuneration ; and  I am 
aware  that  one  Commissioner  specially  brought  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Boai-d,  and  requested 
that  a circular  should  be  issued  on  the  subject. 

2891.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Inspectors  or  mana- 
gers ever  received  special  directions  from  the  Board  on 
the  subject? — I think  that  a circular  was  issued;  but 
in  a query  in  the  reports  the  Inspector  is  asked  if 
adequate  eftoi-t  is  made  to  secure  local  suppox-t  for  the 
schools, 

2892.  Have  the  Commissioners  made  any  effox-ts  to 
see  that  Lox-d  Stanley’s  condition  is  not  departed  from, 
“ that  local  funds  shoxxld  be  raised,  and  permanent 
salaries  provided  ?” — I tlxixxk  the  Commissioners,  with 
reference  to  the  pai-agraph  you  have  referred  to,  asked 
that  there  might  be  some  modification  of  Box-d  Stanley’s 
letter- — that  they  might  not  be  called  . on  to  insist  on 
local  contributions. 

2893.  "VVas  thex-e  any  relaxation  given  in  conse- 
quence?— By  the  government? 

2894.  Yes  ?- — I think  the  Commissioner's  did 
receive  some  permission  to  relax  their  rales  in  that 
x-espect. 

2895.  It  is  said  that  the  salary  the  teachex-s  x-eceive 
from  the  State  is  given  to  educate  the  children  whose 
parents  caxxnot  pay  for  their  education ; is  that  your 
view  ? — That  is,  to  a large  extent,  the  fact,  especially 
in  the  soxxth  and  south-west  of  Ireland. 

2896.  Was  that  the  view  the  State  had  in  making 
the  grant  ? — It  was  not. 

2897.  Does  not  the  time-table  recommend  manager's 
to  exert  themselves  to  induce  parents  to  pay  a small 
sum  to  the  teachers  for  the  education  of  the  children? 
— The  old  time-table  said  that  each  child  should  pay 
sixpence  a quarter  at  least. 

2898.  Has  that  been  abolished? — It  is  not  at  the 
foot  of  the  px-esent  time-table. 

2899.  Do  you  approve  of  the  arrangements  which 
exist  between  managers  and  the  central  authority  1— - 
I think  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 

2900.  Have  you  any  change  to  suggest? — The  only 
change  I would  sixggest  is  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers.  I think  for  expedition  sake  a 
new  plan  should  be  adopted.  Ixxstead  of  sending  the 
payments  in  the  present  roundabout  way,  my  Anew 
would  be  to  have  them  paid  by  paymaster's  specially 
appointed,  or  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  district,  at  the 
end  of  every  quax-ter,  or  monthly,  which  would  be  bet- 
ter and  more  agreeable  to  the  teaclxers,  at  central  poixrts. 
In  this  way  the  entire  salaries  could  be  paid  in  three 
days. 

2901.  You  think  that  plan  is  feasible? — It  is  per- 
fectly feasible. 

2902.  And  could  be  brought  into  operation  easily  ? 
— Yes,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  very  many  of  the 
manager's  would  object  to  it,  and  say  that  it  would  take 
the  teachers  out  of  their  hands.  But  to  that  you  might 
say  you  have  the  power  of  dismissing  the  teacher  when 
you  like — if  he  is  not  a person  of  moral  chax-acter  yorr 
can  dismiss  him — and  that  is  the  great  advantage  of 
having  managex-s. 

2903.  As  an  officer  of  large  experience,  do  you  t.liinl,- 
that  plan  preferable  to  the  present  oxre  ? — I do. 

2904.  In  reference  to  the  orgaxxizing  teachex-s,  why 
was  that  system  introduced? — I think  it  was  intro- 
duced to  exxable  teachei-s  who  wex-e  too  old  for  training, 
or  who,  from  many  circumstances,  social  or  domestic, 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  a training-school  for  the 
purpose  of  being  trained — to  derive  benefit  from  the 
instruction  they  might  receive,  and  to  supplement  the 
training-schools. 

2905.  What  is  the  salary  of  these  officers  ? — £150 
for  males  and  £100  for  females.  There  is  only  one 
female  organizing  teacher  at  present. 

2906.  Is  this  system  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent 
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as  it  was  ? — It  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  was. 

2907.  "Why  not  ? — Many  of  the  schools  are  organ- 
ized, and  I doubt  if  it  has  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected 
from  it. 

2908.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  ? — I think 
if  it  was  carried  on  it  would  be  useful  in  many  respects, 
if  the  managers  would  co-operate  with  the  organizers 
in  making  all  the  material  improvements  in  the  schools 
that  are  required.  That  becomes  a question  of  ex- 
pense, and  the  managers  do  not  like  to  incur  expense : 
and  in  consequence,  a great  portion  of  the  benefits  of 
the  system  is  not  realized. 

2909.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  system  would 
supplement  to  some  extent  the  efficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent inspection ; can  you  say  how  it  would  effect  that  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  fairly  calculated  to  do  so,  by 
showing  the  teacher  how  to  instruct  his  pupils  more 
effectively,  by  a better  mode  of  teaching,  and  a better 
mode  of  organization,  and  so  have  the  children  better 
prepared  for  the  Inspector  by  bringing  them  up  to  a 
higher  standard. 

2910.  And  so  far  put  into  operation  any  wise 
suggestions  made  by  the  Inspector  ? — Yes,  he  might 
assist  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  the  remarks  left  in 
the  observation  book,  that  may  be  made  by  the  In- 
spector from  time  to  time. 

2911.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  against  this 
class  of  officers  as  to  the  non-discharge  of  duty,  or  their 
moral  conduct? — We  had  a charge  against  at  least  one 
of  the  staff  for  immoral  conduct.  He  held  at  that 
time  the  situation  of  Acting  Inspector — that  is,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Inspector,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  place.  I only  remember  a charge  of  immoral 
conduct  against  one  man. 

2912.  Have  you  the  circular  given  to  the  Inspector 
for  the  appointment  of  the  organizers  ? — I have  not  it 
with  me. 

2913.  Can  you  furnish  it? — I can. 

2914.  Have  its  arrangements  been  adhered  to? — I 
think  the  organizers  remain  considerably  longer  at 
school  latterly  than  they  were  required  to  do  by  that 
circular. 

2915.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  were  an  Inspector  ? — 
I was  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years. 

2916.  You  have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  opeiation 
of  the  system  ? — In  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland. 

2917.  I should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  books  issued  by  the  Commissioners ; do  you  think 
they  are  at  all  entitled  to  the  high  character  given 
them  ?— I speak  now  in  x-eference  to  the  old  books, 
and  in  praising  the  old  books  I do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  in  depx-eciation  of  the  new.  I 
think  the  first  series  of  books  issued  by  the  Boax-d 
was  a very  admirable  sex-ies.  I think  the  second 
was  a good  series,  but  infei'ior  to  the  first ; that  is 
not  the  new  series.  The  new  series  I am  not 
very  familiar  with.  They  have  been  only  recently 
issued. 

2918.  At  the  time  the  first  series  of  books  was 
published  were  there  any  school  books  that  could  have 
been  used? — I do  not  think  thex-e  were  any  suitable 
school  books  in  Ireland.  The  system  was  a system  of 
mixed  education.  There  were  no  suitable  books 
written  or  compiled  at  that  time. 

2919.  Do  you  think  there  are  no  books  published 
at  this  time  suitable  for  the  schools,  considering  there 
are  so  many  series  of  good  school  books  published  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? — To  answer  that  I should  be 
acquainted  with  the  books  used  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. I am  not  much  acquainted  with  them.  I have 
here  the  sixth  standard  of  the  National  Society’s  book. 
I looked  through  this  book,  and  I think  in  its  arrange- 
ments and  contents,  it  is  an  inferior  book  to  the  Com- 
missioners’ book. 

2920.  Are  you  acquainted  either  with  Chambei's’ 
or  Lauiie’s  series  of  school  books? — I have  seen  both, 
and  am,  or  rather  was,  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
both,  and  I thought  vexy  highly  of  Chambers’  books. 
They  had,  ixx  my  opinion,  one  advantage  over  the  Com- 
missioners’ books;  they  had  more  scientific  lessons, 


which,  I think,  is  of  very  gx-eat  importaxxce  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

.2921.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  opinion — that  they 
should  have  scientific  lessons  ? — My  opinion  is  that  a 
good  reading  book  for  an  advanced  class  of  scholars 
shovdd  not  be  merely  what  is  called  a “ Reader-,”  but 
should  contain  more  or  less  teaching  in  science.  I 
know  very  scientific  men  will  not  approve  of  that 
opinion,  but  I think  for  the  general  public  that  is  the 
way  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of 
science,  and  to  give  them  a taste  for  it.  However  the 
new  series  of  reading  books  of  the  Commissioners,  does 
not  err  in  that  direction,  for  they  are  what  is  called, 
“ literary.” 

2922.  Is  not  the  use  of  your  books,  practically 
speaking,  compulsory  on  National  schools  ancl  teachers  ? 
— On  account  of  their  cheapness  they  may  be.  regarded 
as  so. 

2923.  More  than  that : are  they  not  compixlsory  in 
your  examinations  of  teachers,  for  example  ? — Our 
examination  of  teachers  is  based  xxpon  our  books. 

2924.  And  your  examinations  of  pupils  are  based 
upon  them? — Yes. 

2925.  Then  as  far  as  that  goes  they  appear  to  foe 
compulsory  ? — Certainly ; but  any  manager  might  say, 
“ I will  not  have  yoxxr  books.  I will  use  the  books  of 
such  and  such  authors.”  Any  manager  might  do  that, 
bixt  we  have  no  instances  of  the  kind  that  I am  aware  of. 

2926.  Px-actically  they  do  not  select  other  books  ? — 
They  do  not. 

2927.  Do  yoxx  think  yoxxr  books  so  good  that  a,  rule 
like  this  is  proper  : (See  rules  and  regulations,  paragraph 
4,  section  1) — “The  following  practical  rules  are  to  be 
strictly  obsex-ved  by  teachers  of  National  schools.” 
Then  rule  5 dix-ects  them  “To  classify  children 
accox-ding  to  the  National  school-books,  and  to  study 
those  books  themselves.”  Do  you  think  that  a proper- 
rule  ? — Yes ; I thixxk  if  they  do  not  study  the  books 
they  cannot  teach,  them  with  effect. 

2928.  You  think  the  books  ought  to  foe  studied,  not 
the  subjects  ? — Oh,  the  word  “ books”  means  the 
lessons,  the  subject  matter  of  the  books. 

2929.  You  still  think  your  books  well  suited  to 
yoxu-  purpose  even  in  the  last  series  ? — I do. 

2930.  Better  suited  than  any  other  series  of  books 
you  know  of? — I do  not  like  instituting  comparisons, 
because  I am  not  now  vexy  well  acquainted  with  other- 
books. 

2931.  Yoxx  have  seen  other  books? — I have,  of 
coxxrse;  bxxt  I am  not  now  well  acquainted  with  the 
books  used  in  England.  My  attention  is  directed 
entirely  in  another  channel. 

2932.  The  Chairman — In  speaking  of  the  latex- 
editions  of  the  Commissioners’  books  not  so  highly  as 
of  the  original  editions,  do  you  mean  that  the  altera- 
tions made  in  them  have  not  been  advantageous,  or 
that  the  later  editions  have  not  x-elatively  the  same 
superiority  over  other  books  that  the  originals  had 
in  their  day  ? — I did  not  mean  to  convey  that.  I 
said  I was  more  familiar  with  the  original  editions, 
and  I praised  them ; but  while  I spoke  in  praise  of 
those  editions  I did  not  at  all  iixtend  to  depreciate  the 

, newer  editions,  I merely  said  I was  not  so  familiar 
with  them.  I think  that  was  the  remark  I made. 

2933.  Do  yoxx  consider  the  new  editions  inferior  ox- 
less  desirable  in  any  way  than  the  original  editions  ? — 
I think  in  some  respects  they  are  superior-,  and  in 
some  respects  they  ax-e  perhaps  inferior-.  I think  we 
have  less  teaching  on  scientific  subjects,  bxxt  I think 
the  selections  in  the  new  series  are  of  a vexy  high 
order,  and  vexy  well  adapted  for  the  cixltivation  of 
children’s  minds — more;  so,  perhaps,  than  the  lessons 
in  the  old  series. 

2934.  Is  there  a large  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
original  editions  omitted  in  the  subseqxxent  editions  ? — 
There  is  not  a large  quantity  of  matter  omitted,  bxxt 
thex-e  is  a lax-ge  quantify  of  new  matter  introduced  ; 
tire  present  books  are  one-thix-d  larger  than  the  olcl 
series,  but  some  matter  has  been  excluded. 

2935.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  the.  scien- 
tific portion  of  the  books  there  has  not  beexx  the  . same 


May  1,  1868. 

William  H. 
Newell,  ll.d. 
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Mini  i,  1868.  proportionate  addition  as  in  other  subjects? — From 
looking  over  the  books  as  I have  done  when  bringing 
H-  them  up  to  the  Board,  that  has  been  my  impression. 

P" ' - U,,D-  I have  now  got  the  information  Professor  Sullivan 
asked  me  for  with  reference  to  the  office  books.  (Reads 
memorandum.)  “ The  ninety  large  books  were  ordered 
by  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  M'Creedy.  The  cost  can 
only  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Stationery  De- 
partment. This  department  does  not  furnish  details 
of  cost  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
of  office  books  or  forms  furnished.  The  large  books 
have  been  gradually  utilized  into  registry-books — that 
is,  so  far  as  the  columns  suit  our  registration.”  They 
will,  no  doubt,  be  useful  when  the  old  county  books 
are  filled  up.  They  are  very  much  larger  in  size  than 
the  county  books,  so  that  we  will  not  want  to  get  new 
county  books. 

2936.  Mi-.  Stokes. — If  the  objections  now  entertained 
by  several  parties  to  the  system  of  the  National  Board 
were  removed — if  the  system  of  the  Board  were  uni- 
versally acceptable  and  all  objections  removed,  can  you 
say  how  many  children  would  attend  the  National 
schools  of  Ireland? — Well,  that  is  a question  of  popu- 
lation. There  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  National 
schools  upwards  of  910,000  children;  according  to 
the  report  for  1866.  In  the  report  of  1867  there  was 
an  increase,  the.  number  being  913,198,  and  in  the 
average  attendance  there  has  been  an  increase  in  1867 
of  5,290  over  1S66.  In  1867  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  321,515  children  at  the  National  schools 
daily. 

2937.  Do  you  consider  the  removal  of  objections 
would  increase  that  number  largely  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would  increase  the  number  largely ; I don’t  think, 
considering  the  population,  you  could  bring  veiy  many 
more  children,  except  those  that  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  and  the  Clmrch  Education 
schools,  under  the  operation  of  the  National  Board, 
unless  in  localities  where  there  are  new  schools  still 
requiring  to  be  established,  and  which  will  be  estab- 
lished under  the  present  system.  I am  not  sure  what 
is  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  schools,  but  the  report  read  a few  days 
since  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
gives  63,000as  the  number  in  attendance  at  their  schools. 
It  is  possible  they  might  come  in  if  the  system  were 
acceptable  to  them.  There  are  also  some  convent 
schools  in  the  west  of  Ireland  not  in  connexion  with 
the  Board,  and.  to  which,  of  course,  the  same  observa- 
tion applies. 

2938.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
the  Church  Education  and  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  and  others  were  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  National  Board  the  total  number  of  children  under 
its  operation  would  exceed  a million  ? — Do  you  mean 
the  number  on  the  rolls  ? 

2939.  Yes? — Oh,  I think  it  would  certainly  bring 
100,000  additional  on  the  rolls. 

2940.  What  do  you  consider  the  education  of  each 
child  should  cost  the  State  on  the  average? — That 
depends  very  much  on  the  country ; in  a rich  country  it 
should  cost  the  State  less  than  in  a poor  country.  In 
the  Colonies  the  education  of  children  costs  the  State, 
on  the  average,  .£3  per  head.  In  Victoria,  where  the 
population  is  (I  think)  about  650,000 — it  is  certainly 
under  700,000 — there  the  education  of  the  children 
costs  yearly  £172,000.  The  daily  attendenee  is 
under  52,000.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  that 
costs  per  head — very  high  indeed.  In  this  country 
the  education  of  a child  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools  costs  somewhere  about  14s.  I think  the  aver- 
age is  13s.  9 d. 

2941.  Do  you  not  think  that  Parliament  would 
consider  that  amount  enough  for  the  suitable  education 
of  a child  of  the  labouring  class  ? — I do  not  consider  it 
from  that  point  of  view  at  all.  I don’t  think  it  is  a 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I think  the 
first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  the  child,  and  make 
him  a good  and  useful  subject ; and  it  is  very  little 
matter  to  a great  nation  like  England,  whether  that 
education  costs  13s.  Or  more,  per  head. 


2942.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  view  Parliament 
ought  to  take  ? — I think  Parliament  would  be  well  dis- 
posed to  act  liberally  in  the  matter.  If  the  country  is 
to  be  well  educated  we  should  have  our  teachers  much 
better  paid  than  they  are  at  present,  so  as  to  render 
them  contented  and  useful  members  of  society  ; and  I 
see  no  source  from  which  an  increase  of  their  salary  is 
to  come  but  the  State. 

2943.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  any  sum  which 
would  be  enough  in  your  opinion  for  the  education  of 
a child  in  Ireland  on  the  average  ? — I have  made  an 
estimate  of  that  myself,  which  has  never  passed  out  of 
my  own  possession ; but  I may  state  that  according 
to  the  scheme  I have  prepared,  the  maximum  sum 
that  the  education  of  a child  would  cost  would  be 
£1  5s.  lid,  but  including  salaries  only,  under  18s. 

2944.  Does  that  estimate  include  the  cost  of  training 
masters,  model  schools,  inspection,  and  the  rest? — Yes. 

2945.  Taking  these  into  account,  the  total  cost 
would  be  more  than  £2  per  child? — Under  £2. 

2946.  Would  you  ask  for  £2,000,000  a year  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
Ireland? — I think  the  money  might  be  well  and 
usefully  spent  for  imperial  interests ; but  half  a mil- 
lion would  be  a liberal  grant. 

2947.  That  sum  of  £2,000,000  would  not  include 
the  religious  education  of  the  children  at  all  ? — I don’t 
think  the  State  should  have  anything  at  all  to  say  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  children. 

2948.  From  what  funds  should  the  religious  educa- 
tion be  provided  for  ? — From  the  fluids  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  churches  of  various  denominations. 
Let  the  various  churches  take  care  of  the  religious 
education  of  their  own  children. 

2949.  Your  Board  does  not  provide  in  any  manner 
for  religious  education? — The  Commissioners  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  anything  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  children ; but  it  so  happens  that  in  practic  - 
al most  universally,  religion  is  taught  by  the  teachers 
to  the  children  in  attendance,  once  or  twice  a day.  In 
fact  the  managers  of  the  schools  tell  the  teachers 
they  must  do  so,  or  they  will  not  retain  them. 

2950.  Are  pupil  teachers  from  a distance  often 
placed  in  the  houses  of  masters  of  different  religions 
from  their  own  ? — That  is  at  model  schools  ? 

2951.  Yes?— Yes,  they  are. 

2952.  Is  any  provision  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  pupil  teachers  so  circumstanced?— Not 
within  the  walls  of  the  schools,  unless  they  partake  of 
it  at  the  time  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
schools  to  the  pupils.  There  is  generally  a Protestant 
teacher  of  some  denomination  who  takes  charge  of  the 
Protestant  pupil  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  pupils ; and 
the  head  master  is  bound  to  see  that  the  children 
attend  their  respective  places  of  religious  worship  re- 
gularly. 

2953.  Is  it  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  master 
— whether  head  or  assistant — who  happens  to  be  of  the 
same  faith  as  a pupil  teacher,  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  that  pupil  teacher  ? — It  is  understood  that  he 
looks  after  those  of  his  own  denomination. 

2954.  Would  the  Inspector  of  the  school  notice  any 
dereliction  of  duty  in  that  respect  ? — If  it  came  to  his 
ears,  I think  he  would;  but  he  has  never  received 
direct  instructions  to  do  so. 

2955.  Do  you  consider  the  Commissioners  stand  in 
loco  parentis  towards  pupil  teachers  thus  circumstanced? 
— I do  not  think  they  stand  exactly  in  loco  parentis.  I 
think  they  ought,  and  they  do  through  their  officers  see 
that  the  pupil  teachers  attend  to  their  religious  duties. 
Their  moral  character  is  strictly  watched  and  guarded, 
and,  of  course,  if  they  did  not  attend  to  religious  in- 
straction  it  would  be  suspected  they  were  careless  and 
indifferent,  and  that,  I dare  say,  would  be  noticed  at 
once ; but  there  are  no  specific  instructions  issued  on 
the  subject. 

2956.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  select 
pupil  teachers  by  competition,  and  on  the  ground  of 
merit? — Yes  ; generally  they  are  selected  upon  quali- 
fication. There  is  not  much  competition.  Generally 
a lad  who  has  been  a senior  monitor  and  is  considered 
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■eligible  as  a pupil  teacher  is  recommended  as  such  by 
the  Inspector,  and  the  Commissioner’s  make  an  order 
appointing  him. 

2957.  The  Commissioners  take  him  from  his  home 
and  place  him  with  the  master  of  a model  school,  pay- 
ing for  his  board  upon  a liberal  scale? — Well,  the  scale 
is  not  liberal — it  is  only  £20  a year. 

2958.  Do  you  think  that  the  parent  of  the  boy  is 
likely  to  have  an  income  of  £20  per  head  for  each  of 
his  children  whom  he  has  at  home  ? — On  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  parents  of  pupil  teachers  have  not  an 
income  of  £20  a year  altogether — the  candidates  are 
“ poor  scholars”  very  often. 

2959.  Do  you  not  then  think  that  taking  their  grade 
in  society  into  consideration,  £20  a year  is  a very  liberal 
•allowance  ? — It  is  liberal  as  regards  the  boy,  not  liberal 
as  regards  the  head  master.  The  head  masters  com- 
plain that  it  is  not  sufficient ; the  boy  may  probably 
think  himself  very  well  off  to  get  £20  a year  paidforhim. 

2960.  What  is  the  value  of  the  head  master’s  place  ? 
— His  salary  begins  at  £7  5,  and  goes  up  to  a maximum 
of  £100.  He  is  allowed  £20  a year  for  each  pupil 
teacher,  coals,  candles,  x-esidence,  and  in  most  instances 
half  the  school  fees. 

2961.  What  is  the  value  of  his  place  on  the  whole  ? 
— A good  model  school  is  worth  from  £180  to  £200 
a year.  There  are  two  schools  whei-e  the  income  is  worth 
double  that  amount — Belfast,  which  is  a large  and  veiy 
numei’ously  attended  school,  and  Cork,  which  is  also  a 
large  school,  but  the  sum  I mentioned,  £200,  is  over 
the  mark  in  most  cases. 

2962.  Does  the  Board  allow  £20  in  every  case  with- 
out exception  for  a pupil  teacher? — Yes. 

2963.  Who  provides  their  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  their  homes  ? — The  Board  does. 

2964.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  £20  ? — Yes. 

2965.  Do  you  give  them  gratuities  besides? — Yes, 
he  gets  a gratuity  at  the  end  of  the  first  year-,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  provided  his  conduct  has 
been  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

2966.  For  his  religious  instruction  you  pay  nothing 
whatever  ? — Nothing. 

2967.  Mi-.  Dense. — You  said  just  nowthat  you  did  not 
■consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  afford  religious 
instruction.  How  do  you  l’econcile  that  answer  with 
this  portion  of  rule  1 of  the  Board — “ The  object  of 
the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction 
to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  ?” — I think  that 
means  that  the  State  is  to  give  every  facility  for  sepa- 
rate x’eligious  instruction,  but  not  to  pay  for  it. 

2968.  Is  that  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  woi’d 
■“  afford  ?” — That  is  the  meaning  I attach  to  the  woi’d 
“ afford” — to  give  every  facility  for  separate  religious 
instruction,  and  every  facility  for  combined  literary 
and  moral  instruction. 

2969.  Does  not  the  State  pay  for  the  one  and  not 
for  the  other  ? — It  pays  for  the  literary  and  moral  in- 
struction ; it  does  not  undertake  to  pay  and  it  never  was 
intended  by  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  that  it  should  pay 
for  religious  instruction. 

2970.  Still  the  same  word  “ afford,”  which  is  applied 
in  one  case  is  applied  also  in  the  other? — Well,  if  there 
is  any  ambiguity  in  the  form  of  expression  I don’t 
think  it  touches  the  principles  of  the  Board  at  all 
events. 

2971.  Was  the  requiring  of  local  pecuniary  aid, 
which  was  part  of  Lord  Stanley’s  original  plan,  ever 
acted  on  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  ? — 
It  was  acted  on  in  the  beginning,  I believe — they  at- 
tempted it — and  it  is  acted  on  now  in  building  cases, 
where  one-third  must  be  subscribed;  but  as  far  as 
endowments  or  payments  of  teachers  go,  it  is  not  acted 
upon  at  all. 

2972.  And  never  has  been  from  the  very  first? — 
Well,  1 could  not  say  “ from  the  first;”  but  in  my 
experience,  which  goes  back  to  a very  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Board,  it  never  has  been  acted 
upon. 

2973.  Now  that  the  State  has  been  for  many  years 
practically  the  only  pecuniary  supporter  of  the  schools, 


do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  insist  on  local  aid 
being  furnished  without  checking  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation?— I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it 
without  checking  the  schools.  The  prejudices  of  the 
people  are  so  strong  in  localities  where  schools  have 
been  for  any  length  of  time  established,  they  fancy  the 
teacher  is  well  provided  for  by  the  State — much  better 
than  he  really  is — they  exaggerate  his  income;  and 
the  managers  of  schools,  if  they  do  not  discourage  pay- 
ments, certainly  do  not  encourage  them. 

297 4.  When  you  say  the  Catholic  priests  are  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  the  laity  in  their  schools,  can  you 
account  for  that  in  any  way  ? — I cannot  undertake  to 
account  for  it ; but  I know,  as  a rule,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  a great  number  of  them,  that  they  like 
to  have  the  management  of  the  schools  themselves. 

2975.  Can  you  say  whether  the  jealousy  would 
extend  as  much  to  the  interference  of  laymen  of  their 
own  creed  as  to  those  of  other  creeds? — That  is  not  a 
practical  question,  and  it  is  hardly  fair,  I respectfully 
submit,  to  expect  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  I 
would  rather  not  answer  the  question ; but  if  you  press 
it,  I will  answer  it. 

297 6.  When  you  made  use  of  the  word  “ liberal,” 
in  speaking  of  the  laity  as  being  less  liberal  than  the 
clergy,  did  you  use  that  word  in  its  monetary  sense  ? 
— Entirely. 

2977.  Professor  Sullivan. — You  stated  that  you 
thought  that  more  of  the  Presbyterian  laity  were  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  management  of  schools  than 
of  the  Catholic  laity  ? — Yes,  I think  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land there  is  a larger  yeoman  class — or  a class  between 
that  and  gentlemen — and  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
happens  to  be  so  many  more  lay  managers  of  schools  in 
the  northern  or  Presbyterian  counties  than  in  the 
south-western  and  western  districts  of  Ireland.  It  is 
merely  a social  question,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

2978.  You  made  no  limitation  in  the  answer  you 
gave  ? — Oh,  I referred  entirely  to  that  district  because, 
of  course,  Presbyterians  are  principally  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  it  is  there  there  are  the  largest  proportion 
of  lay  managers,  many  of  whom  are  very  rich  men — 
some  proprietors  of  mills. 

2979.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  statistics  of  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  receiv- 
ing a higher-class  education  in  Ireland? — I have  not 
paid  very  much  attention  to  it. 

2980.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  proportion  is  the 
other  way  from  what  your  answer  would  indicate  ? — 
No,  I was  not. 

2981.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the 
teachers  could  cany  on  the  business  of  the  school  as 
efficiently  as  the  managers  if  the  latter  were  discon- 
tinued?—I think  not;  we  could  have  no  correspon- 
dence unless  we  had  managers — we  could  hardly  cor- 
respond with  a teacher  about  an  irregularity  in  his  own 
school. 

2982.  For  the  purposes  of  management  and  com- 
munication with  the  central  office  are  managers  useful 
even  in  cases  where  they  do  not  attend  to  the  discipline 
and  working  of  the  school? — I think  they  are  very 
useful  as  a means  of  communication  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  teachers. 

2983.  Is  any  care  taken  generally  in  the  country  to 
provide  teachers  with  residences  ? — The  Commissioners 
do  not'  undertake  to  provide  residences  in  any  case ; 
nor  do  the  managers  of  schools,  except  in  a very  few 
cases,  such  as  where  the  manager  is  a landlord,  or  a 
person  of  independent  means.  Generally  speaking,  the 
teacher  is  left  to  make  provision  for  himself  in  that  and 
all  other  respects. 

2984.  Do  the  teachers  frequently  find  great  difficulty 
inprocuringsuitableresidences,  especially  when  married? 
— When  -married,  they  often  have  very  great  difficulty ; 
and  even  unmarried  teachers,  in  many  instances,  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  remote  localities.  About  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  our  male  teacher’s,  and  only  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  our  female  teachers  are  married. 

2985.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a beneficial  effect 
on  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  if  the  local 
managers  paid  more  attention  to  procuring  suitable 
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residences  for  them  ? — I think  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able. 

2986.  Doyou  think  that  is  a point  on  which  morelocal 
effort  might  be  called  for  by  the  Board  ? — Well,  I think 
so.  It  would  have  another  great  advantage,  that  by 
showing  the  peasantry  and  the  humbler  .class  of  far- 
mers in  the  district  that  the  teacher  was  respectably 
housed,  it  would  secure  their  respect  for  him.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  a teacher  should  live  in  the  same 
class  of  humble  houses  as  many  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  are  his  pupils  dwell  in. 

2987.  When  you  were  Inspector  did  teachers  ever 
complain  of  the  difficulty  of  being  housed,  and  also  of 
the  excessive  rent  they  had  to  pay? — They  complained 
very  often  of  the  difficulty  of  being  housed,  and  some- 
times also  as  to  the  excessive  rent.  We  have  a re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  teachers  from 
1865. 

298.8.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  the  masters’ 
stipends  have  been  increased  by  the  managers  of 
the  schools  ? — I think  I can  supply  a return  of  the 
exact  number.  The  local  contributions  or  sub- 
scriptions are  in  some  cases  very  small,  and  in 
very  few  counties  are  they  large.  Wicklow  is  the 
largest.  I think  the  Commissioners’  report  will  show 
the  amount  of  subscription  in  that  case.  At  all  events 
we  are  making  out  now  for  the  Royal  Commission  a 
return  under  that  very  heath  (Hands  in  report.)  If 
your-  lordship  will  glance  at  that  you  will  see  for  each 
county  the 'amount -of  subscriptions. 

2989.  Does  not  the  total  (referring  to  report)  of 
£12,000,  given  under  the  head  of  “ subscriptions,”  in- 
clude local  endowments? — It  includes  local  endow- 


2990.  When  subscriptions,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
are  given,  or  when  money  is  collected  in  aid  of  aschool, 
does  that  money  go  exclusively  in  aid  of  the  teacher’s 
-salary,  or  is  it  applied  in  other  ways? — The  manager 
has  the  power  of  allocating  the  subscriptions  as  he 
chooses.  Generally  .the  funds  that  are  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions or  received  from  an  endowment,  are  paid  to 
teachers,  but  in  some  -cases  they  are  allocated  to  pro- 
viding books,  and  in  a few  instances  I -have  known 
them  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  school-house. 

2991.  Do  you  consider  that  the  general  feeling  is 
that  the  stipends  provided  by  the  Board  are  sufficient 
for  the  schoolmasters? — Do  you  mean  the  general. feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  public? 

2992.  Yes? — Well,  the  lower  strata  of  the  public  I 
think  fancy  they  are  sufficient,  but  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  public  consider  them  very  insufficient. 

.2993.  Do  you  think  the  smallness  of  the  local  sub- 
scriptions arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  Government 
stipends  are  sufficient:? — I think  that  impression  con- 
tributes largely  .to  the. small  amount  of  fees  the  teachers 
receive. 

2994.  What  salary  do  you  consider,  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  prices  and  wages  in  Ireland,  a teacher 
should  have  ? — I would  classify  the  teachers.  I think 
the  least  any  teacher  should  have  would  be  £40  a year 
from  all  sources,  and  if  you  get  a first-class  man,  I think 
his  income  should  at  least  range  from  £60  to  £7.0. 
The  second-class  teacher  would  have  an  intermediate 
amount. 

2995.  Do  you  think  £40  should  be  the  lowest-? — I 
think  £40  should  be  the  lowest.  School  teachers  in 
Ireland  have  probably  greater  influence  than  in  other 
countries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  position 
should  be  comfortable,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
contented  and  happy.  They  are  exposed,  when  poor, 
to  great  temptations. 

2996.  In  cases  where  local  efforts  are  required  for 
tlie  establishment  of  a school  in  the  first  instance  do 
you  find  that  those  efforts  continue  afterwards ? — Ho; 
they  frequently  die  out.  They  rarely  continue  after- 
wards. They  generally  end  -with  the  establishment  of 
the  school,  unless  it  so  happens  that  the  school  is  on 
the  estate  of  some  landlord  who  agrees  to  give  so  much 
a year,  as  in  the  case  of  very  many  landlords  I could 
name.  They,  of  course,  continue  their  subscriptions 
as  long  as  the  school  continues. 


2997.  Do  the  Commissioners  ever  withdraw  aid 
from  the  school  on  the  discontinuance  of  those  local 
efforts  ? — No. 

2998.  Would  not  the  monthly  payment  of  teachers 
at  central  points,  of  which  you  spoke  a short  time  since, 
involve  a loss  of  a day  or  two  in  each  month  to  the 
teachers  ? — Yes,  it  would  involve  the  loss  of  a day  to 
each  teacher,  but  if  that  day  was  Saturday  with  one 
batch  of  teachers  it  would  only  involve  the  loss  of  half  a 
day,  and  to  the  school  no  loss  at  all  would  take  place, 
if  there  was  an, assistant  in  the  school,  or  some  one  who 
could  carry  it  on  for  the  half  day. 

2999.  You  think  the  advantage  of  monthly  pay- 
ments to  the  teachers  would  compensate  for  the  trouble 
and  exposure  to  the  weather? — I am  sure  they  would 
willingly  undertake  far  greater  trouble  in  order  to  be 
paid  monthly.  They  complain  of  the  interval  of  three 
months  being  too  great. 

3000.  Bor  the  lower  classes  of  teachers,  would  not 
the  monthly  payments  be  very  minute? — Well,  if  the 
teacher  received  only  £25  a year  his  monthly  payment 
would  be  only  £2  Is.  8d. 

3001.  Do  you  know  how  the  police  are  paid? — 
Monthly,  as  they  are  always  together  in  one  spot  and 
are  paid  by  their  Sub-Inspector,  who  is  their  paymaster. 

3002.  Suppose  it  was  thought  desirable  to  pay  the 
teachers  monthly,  could  the  payments  be  effected 
through  the  police? — I suppose  it  could,  but  I should 
think  the  police  would  not  like  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  it  would  put  the  teachers  in  a very  invidious  posi- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  country  to  have  them  con- 
nected with  the  police. 

3003.  Would  monthly  payments  involve  a large  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  office? — I think  not  any,  but 
quarterly  payments  under  the  plan  which  I suggested 
would  be  much  more  expeditious  than  the  present  mode, 
and  perhaps,  would  satisfy  the  teachers ; but  it  would 
not,  of  -course,  satisfy  their  wants  so  fully  as  the 
monthly  payments.  It  was  rather  in  connexion  with 
quarterly  payments  I suggested  it. 

3004.  Within  what  period  after  the  expiration  of 
the  quarter  are  your  payments  all  sent,  out  from  the 
office  ? — -Before  the  end  of  the  .ensuing  month.  The 
first  quarter,  for  .example,  ends  on  the  31st  March; 
and  as  a rule  all  payments  are  made  by  the  15  th  or 
1 8th  of  the  following-month,  but  there  are  a great  many 
irregular  cases,  and  they  of  course  are  dealt  with  more 
slowly.  Very  irregular  cases  may  perhaps  not  be  all 
concluded  until  the  lapse  of  about  .six  weeks  from  the 
termination  of  the  quarter.  Such  are  cases  where  the 
irregularity  arises  from  neglect  ,on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  or  where  .the  teacher  has  been  guilty  of 
irregularity  of  conduct,  which  .may  cause  a case  to  be 
deferred  to  the  last. 

,3005.  Suppose  monthly  .payments  to  be  established, 
would  the  office  be  clear  of  one  month’s  payments  be- 
fore it  began  another  ? — I think  by  the  plan  I suggested 
it  could  be  readily  done.  I am  afraid  that  if  the  pay- 
ments were  monthly  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
paymasters,  but  .if  there  were  only  quarterly  payments 
it  could  be  done  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  without  any 
interference — that  is  without  interference  to  any  degree 
worth  consideration — with  their  other  duties. 

3006.  Why  is  so  much  as  fifteen  days  required  in 
getting  out  payments  where  no  irregularity  or  doubt 
exists? — Paysheets  have  to  be  first  prepared  in  the 
office.  Then  the  money  is  paid  to  each  teacher  in  the 
form  of  a post  office  order,  and  the  Post  Office  authorities 
here  -will  only  prepare  a certain  number  of  sheets  of 
post  office  orders  every  day,  they  would  not  issue  a 
larger  number  if  we  sent  it  to  them;  40  sheets,  I think 
(of  forty  payments  each),  is  all  that  they  will  under- 
take to  issue  in  a day.  They  limit  us ; they  say,  “ we 
will  not  take  more  than  a certain  number  each  day 
from  you.”  Consequently  the  payments  cannot  be  all 
made  in  less  than  a certain  number  of  days,  and  some 
must  be  delayed;  generally  we  pay  one  county  early 
this  year,  and  another  county  next  year  to  equalize  it. 

3007.  How  do  you  propose  to  make  the  payments 
within  three  days  ? — I would  have  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  of  each  district  set  down  in  pay  sheets — the 
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teacher’s  name  in  one  column,  the  amount  in  another, 
and  a column  for  the  teacher’s  signature  on  receiving 
the  money,  having  of  course  a receipt  stamp  affixed  if 
it  was  in  excess  of  £2.  I would  send  these  pay  sheets 
to  the  Inspectors,  each  of  whom  would  direct  the 
teachers  of  his  district  to  meet  him  on  a given  day  at 
some  central  point,  and  he  would  pay  each  teacher  the 
amount  due  to  him  by  a cheque  on  the  bank — paying 
them  all  in  one  day  at  each  place,  and  taking  the  signal 
ture  of  each  teacher  on  the  sheet  as  a receipt. 

3008.  Have  the  Board  represented  to  the  Post  Office 
the  desirability  of  giving  them  special  facilities  for  ex- 
pediting the  quarterly  payments  ? — Last  year  when  the 
thing  came  under  my  notice  specially,  as  Secretary,  I 
had  representations  made  to  the  Post  Office,  and  they 
sent  out  an  increased  number  of  sheets — a larger  num- 
ber than  they  used  to  do*  but  they  said  they  could  not 
go  further. 

' 3009.  In  what  year  were  the  organizing  masters  first 
established? — I think  in  1854. 

3010.  At  that  time  were  there  many  untrained 
masters  coming  forward  for  employment  who  had  not 
passed  through  the  National  schools? — Well,  I think 
much  about  the  same  proportion  as  at  present.  There 
are  some  untrained  masters  now  entering  the  service 
because  there  is  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  the  training  establish- 
ments. 

3011.  Are  many  of  those  untrained  masters  persons 
who  have  been  scholars  themselves  in  National  schools  ? 
—I  should  think  the  vast  majority  are  persons  who 
received  their  education  in  National  schools. 

3012.  In  that  case  would  they  have  a superior  know- 
ledge of  the  method  of  conducting  a school  to  that  of 
the  untrained  candidates  twenty  years  ago  ? — Vastly 
superior.  The  advanced  boys  of  the  fifth  class  in  a 
school  become,  in  fact,  familiar  with  the  routine  of  a 
school  from  daily  intercourse ; and,  if  they  are  clever, 
they  very  readily  assume  the  position  of  master  in 
another  school — sometimes  in  the  school  in  which  they 
have  themselves  been  taught,  which,  however,  is  not 
at  all  desirable. 

3013.  Does  it  often  occur  that  boys  educated  in  the 
Church  Education  schools  become  National  school- 
masters ? — I cannot  recall  more  than  two  or  three  cases 
in  which,  when  I put  to  teachers  the  question 
where  had  they  been  educated,  they  answered 
that  they  had  been  educated  in  Church  Education 
schools.  Many  of  the  Church  Education  schools  how- 
ever, and  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
have  joined  the  Board  since  I was  an  Inspector.  I find 
that  since  1861,  at  which  time  I was  a Head  Inspector, 
and  would  not  ask  such  questions  as  those,  because 
my  business  was  merely  to  examine  the  schools, 
I did  not  go  much  into  the  teachers’  personal 
history,  my  object  being  to  see  whether  the  District 
Inspectors  had  done  their  duty,  and  whether  the 
schools  were  efficient  or  inefficient  as  described  by 
them.  I find  that  since  that  time,  183  members  of  the 
Established  Church  and  41  Wesleyans  have  become 
managers  of  schools.  These  numbers  would  give  224 
schools ; but  I understand  from  the  clerk,  who  compiled 
this  for  me,  that  those  224  managers  represent  about  300 
schools.  I dare  say  many  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
those  schools  were  educated  at  Church  Education 
schools. 

3014.  Do  many  persons  offer  themselves  as  teachers 
who  have  been  educated  in  monastic  schools? — Do 
you  mean  male  monastic  schools  ? 

3015.  Yes? — I think  very  few  from  the  monastic 
schools. 

3016.  Do  many  young  women  offer  themselves  from 
the  convent  schools? — A great  many  from  the  convent 
schools. 

3017.  Do  they  continue  long  teachers  of  National 
schools? — Yes,  I have  known  several  to  continue 
acting  as  teachers  for  many  years.  I recollect  one  case 
where  the  teacher  has  acted  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

3018.  Do  many  persons  offer  themselves  as  teachers 
in  National  schools  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — I am  not  aware.  I can- 


not answer  that  question.  I know  some  have  been. 
One  man,  a first-class  teacher,  named  Traynor,  told 
me  he  was  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 
He  was  appointed  by  myself. 

3019.  Do  the  female  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  convent  schools  take  a good  classification 
generally? — They  do  take  a veiy  fail'  classification — I 
think  about  the  average  classification — some  of  them 
higher.  I think  on  the  average  they  take  the  same 
classification  as  teachers  of  other  schools. 

3020.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  much  dissatisfaction 
respecting  the  quarterly  payments  among  the  teachers  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  a good  many  complaints. 

3021.  What  is  the  cause  of  complaint  ? — They  con- 
sider the  interval  too  great,  and  of  course  if  delays 
ai'ise  from  any  cause  whatever,  they  complain ; but  I 
think  the  chief  ground  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  interval. 
The  payment  used  to  be  half-yearly ; then  the  Com- 
missioners reduced  it  to  quarterly  payments,  and  if 
they  continue  to  pay  according  to  the  present  machinery, 
it  cannot  be  more  frequent  than  quarterly. 

3022.  The  Chairman. — If  the  Post  Office  imposed 
no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  Post  Office  orders  you 
might  send  out  in  a day,  in  how  many  days  under  the 
present  system  could  you  get  the  uncontested  pay- 
ments despatched  ? — Well  I think  not  in  very  much 
shorter  time  than  at  present,  because  the  daily  issues 
would  be  so  tremendous — 11,000  payments  to  be  made 
— that  we  could  scarcely  get  out  many  more  documents 
daily  than  we  do  at  present.  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  present  staff  to  do  more  than  they  do. 
In  fact,  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  office  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  evening  to  do  it. 

3023.  What  do  you  say  is  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  Post  Office  orders  daily? — It  would  be  about  the 
15th  part  of  11,000.  I do  not  know  the  exact  number 
— between  700  and  800. 

3024.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  make  .separate  remit- 
tances to  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  in  each  school? 
— No,  they  are  paid  by  the  local  Inspector,  who  re- 
ceives the  amount,  and  hands  it  over  to  them,  taking 
their  receipt.  That  is  the  mode  which  I would  propose 
for  making  the  payments  to  all  teachers.  They  are, 
moreover,  paid  monthly,  which  is  another  advantage 
they  have  over  the  ordinary  teachers. 

3025.  To  the  teachers  the  payments  are  personal? 
— Yes,  the  amount  of  the  quarter’s  salary  is  sent  to 
each  teacher  by  Post  Office  order. 

3026.  Supposing  there  are  in  a school  a head  master 
and  an  assistant  master,  would  each  get  a separate 
payment? — Yes,  the  payments  go  separately  to  each; 
each  gets  a Post  Office  order  for  the  amount  due  to 
him,  whatever  it  may  be. 

3027.  Does  not  that  complicate  the  business  of  the 
office  ? — It  does. 

3028.  The  Chairma/n. — In  a former  answer  you  gave 
as  a reason  for  the  time  consumed  in  making  the 
quarterly  payments,  the  limit  imposed  by  the  Post 
Office  in  the  number  of  orders  issued  each  day  ? — Yes. 

3029.  In  a subsequent  answer  you  stated  that  if  the 
limit  were  withdrawn  very  little  greater  despatch 
could  be  used  by  the  National  Board  ? — -Yes,  with  its 
present  staff. 

3030.  Am  I to  understand  that,  as  matters  are  now, 
the  limit  imposed  by  the  Post  Office  is  a serious 
impediment  or  not  ? — I will  explain.  The  limit  of  the 
Post  Office  is  not  a serious  impediment  so  long  as  the 
Commissioners  have  only  the  present  salary  staff ; but 
if  we  were  to  employ  for  those  occasions,  which  occur 
four  times  a year,  an  additional  staff,  either  by  engaging 
a number  of  extra  hands  or  by  bringing  forward  the 
clerks  of  the  other  departments  of  the  office,  and  put- 
ting them  upon  salary  work  after  they  had  done  their 
own  duties,  why  then  of  course  we  coidd  use  much 
greater  despatch ; but  with  the  present  staff  of  salary 
clerks  I don’t  think  the  limit  of  the  Post  Office  is  any 
impediment. 

3031.  Is  the  system  of  the  office  so  unelastic  that 
you  cannot  take  a few  clerks  from  one  department  to 
another? — Ye  very  frequently  do  so  but  we  never 
contemplated  that  scheme,  the  Post  Office  having  said 
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Man  L 1868.  they  could  not  exceed  that  limit.  If  the  Post  Office 

, authorities  had  said  to  me  “We  will  take  so  many  sheets 

Newel  I0  ij  n more  from  you  every  day,”  I would  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, without  reference  to  the  Commissioners, 
order  all  the  clerks  back  to  the  office  for  two  or  three 
hours  every  evening  to  expedite  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  the  teachers. 

3032.  If  the  plan  you  suggested  were  carried  out  do 
you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  teachers  ? 
— I think  it  would,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
simpler,  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  mode  of  making 
the  payments  than  the  present  plan,  because  the  Post 
Office  orders  cost  us  upwards  of  .£1,200  a year,  and  that 
sum  would  more  than  cover  the  expense  imposed  upon 
the  Inspectors  and  proposed  paymasters. 

3033.  Do  you  think  that  for  £1,200  a year  you  could 
carry  out  your  system  of  payments  1 — I think  it  could 
be  done  for  less.  I would  carry  it  out  by  making  some 
of  the  clerks  paymasters  at  that  time — giving  them 
some  addition  to  their  salary  and  sending  them  out  as 
paymasters. 

3034.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  not  omit  this  considera- 
tion, that  the  £1,200  a year  to  the  Post  Office  under  the 
present  system  is  money  returned  to  the  country,  where- 
as the  £1,200  given  to  paymasters  according  to  your 
plan,  would  be  money  lost  to  the  country  ? — No,  I did 
not  view  it  in  that  light. 


3035.  Professor  Sullivan. — Your  object  was  simply 
to  make  the  teachers  more  efficient  and  their  position 
more  satisfactory  ? — Yes ; and  as  to  the  £1,200  a year  I 
merely  regarded  that  as  money  lost  to  the  National  Board. 

3036.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  brought  that 
scheme  before  the  Board  ? — Never ; I never  brought  it 
before  any  one ; I only  thought  of  it  recently — that  is, 
I did  not  throw  it  into  form  in  my  own  mind  until 
recently,  when  I thought  it  possible  questions  of  this, 
sort  might  .turn  up  here. 

3037.  Is  the  scheme  you  speak  of  both  for  personal 
payment  of  the  teachers  monthly  and  for  paying  them 
by  results  in  such  a shape  as  that  you  would  like  to 
lay  it  before  the  Commissioners  1 — The  scheme  for 
payment  by  results  and  the  new  rates  of  salary  I 
would  propose  is  an  entirely  different  scheme  from  the 
scheme  for  the  monthly  payments.  The  scheme  I 
referred  to  was  a new  scheme  for  the  payment  of 
teacher’s  by  personal  salary  and  by  results. 

3038.  Is  that  scheme  so  sufficiently  perfected  that 
you  would  like  to  lay  it  before  the  Commissioners  ? — 
I have  blocked  it  out  pretty  fully,  and  I could  lay  it 
before  the  Commissioners  on  Monday. 

3039.  You  have  no  objection  to  do  so? — Quite  the 
contrary. 

[Adjourned.] 


Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Future  Payment  of  National  Teachers,  referred  to  in  question  3038. 
By  W.  H.  Newell,  esq.,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 


I.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  is,  that  the 
teachers  are  insufficiently  paid ; that  the  best  teachers 
are  daily  leaving  the  Board’s  service  for  other  employ- 
ments, and  that  the  supply  of  new  teachers  is  unequal 
to  the  demand.  In  these  views  I entirely  concur,  and 
I see  only  one  way  of  remedying  this  serious  evil, 
namely,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  National 
teachers.  The  inadequacy  of  the  State  payments  leads 
to  the  withdrawal,  yearly,  of  a large  number  of  National 
teachers  from  the  Board’s  service,  and  prevents,  well- 
qualified  young  men  from  entering  it.  There  is  or  can 
be  but  one  objection  to  a remedy,  namely,  the  increase 
of  expense.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  national 
object  to  be  attained,  we  must  not  allow  a comparatively 
small  increase  in  our  public  expenditure  to  deter  us 
from  doing  what  is  necessary  and  right,  especially 
when  we  can  arrange  that  the  increased  outlay  shall 
be  attended  with  increased  efficiency  in  the  instruction 
imparted. 

At  present  the  yearly  stipend  received  from  the  State 
by  teachers  of  all  classes,  principals  and  assistants,  does 
not,  on  the  average,  exceed  £25 ; while  the  school-fees 
and  the  local  subscriptions  and  endowments — the  latter- 
being  miserably  small  in  proportion  to  the  rental  of 
the  country — are  together  under  £7  per  annum. 

II.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  payment  of  the  National 
Teachers  from  the  State  should  be  of  two  kinds — first, 
a personal  salary  according  to  the  teacher’s  literary 
attainments ; and,  secondly,  a payment  for  the  results 
of  his  teaching.  The  first  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
respectable  body  of  teachers,  who  must  continue  to  be 
individualized,  and  made  personally  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  their  schools,  bearing  the  censure, 
or  reaping  the  reward,  which  accompanies  personal 
responsibility. 

As,  however,  the  discharge  of  a teacher’s  duty  in  a 
perfunctory,  or  even  in  a moderately  effective  manner, 
is  a great  public  disadvantage,  affecting  the  welfare 
of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  the  nation,  the  State 
is  bound  to  hold  out  every  inducement  to  make  the 
National  Teacher  as  efficient  a public  servant  as 
possible.  Therefore,  payments  by  results  have  been 
introduced . into  England  since  1862.  In  1861  I 
advocated  generally  the  plan  which  I now  submit,  and 
long  before  that  date  I felt  it  was  a necessity. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  English 


system  of  payment  by  results,  I may,  I hope,  observe 
that  the  plan  submitted  seems  as  simple  as  the  English 
plan,  and  does  not  necessarily  limit  the  range  or  lower 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  hitherto  given  in  the 
Irish  N ational  Schools,  while  it  secures  a greater  amount 
of  proficiency  in  the  elementary  branches  than  in  past 
years.  To  limit  the  instruction,  for  which  the  State 
•will  agree  to  pay,  solely  to  the  elementary  subjects 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  in  England,  would  throw 
back  education  in  this  country  to  the  condition  from 
which,  for  thirty  years,  the  State  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  it.  Even  in  the  Colonies  grammar  and 
geography  have  been  added  to  the  subjects  for  which 
the  State  pays  in  England.  This  scheme  would  make 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  and  of  extra  sub- 
jects depend  upon  superior  answering  in  the  elementary 
branches,  while  it  would  leave  the  extra  subjects,  ex- 
cept grammar  and  geography,  to  the  selection  of  the 
teachers,  according  to  their  abilities  or  taste,  or  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents. 

The  difficulty  of  inducing  children  to  attend  school 
in  Ireland  with  regularity  is  so  great  that  justice  to 
the  teachers  prevents  me  from  entertaining  the  question 
of  a minimum  attendance  preliminary  to  examination. 
Besides,  such  attendance  has  necessarily  no  educational 
significance,  for  children  may  and  do  attend  more  days 
than  the  prescribed  minimum,  and  fail ; and  children 
attend  on  fewer  days  than  are  included  in  this  mini- 
mum who  would  succeed.  But  this  scheme  will  include 
a provision  to  encourage  a large  and  regular  attendance, 
and  to  reward  teachers  in  charge  of  large  schools. 

III.  First,  with  regard  to  the  personal  salary  of 
teachers. 

There  are  now  three  classes  of  teachers,  two  of  these 
classes  having  two  divisions  each,  and  one  class  having 
three  divisions,  so  that  there  are  really  teachers  of 
seven  different  ranks.  I would  have  three  classes,  and. 
no  divisions.  These  classes,  for  sake  of  distinction,  I 
would  call  ranks.  I would  recognise  all  the  teachers 
now  in  the  Board’s  sex-vice  in  each  of  the  three  classes  as 
qualified  respectively  for  each  of  the  new  ranks.  I would 
have  no  probationer’s.  The  National  system  has  been 
long  enough  established  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
employ  probationers ; and,  as  a rule,  mere  probationers 
are  worthless  as  instructors. 

I would  pay  each  rank  of  teacher  personal  salaiy 
according  to  the  following  scales 
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Principals. 

Males. 

Female* 

First  rank, 

. £40 

£30 

Second  rank,  . 

. £30 

£24 

Third  rank, 

• . £20 

£18 

I -would  further  have  the  schools  arranged  into  three 
grades,  according  to  a fixed  standard  of  proficiency, 

t,UlS  Males.  Females. 

First  grade,  . . £25  .£20 

Second  grade,  . . £20  £15 

Third  grade,  . . £15  £10 

But  I would  allow,  in  addition,  5 per  cent,  on  this 
grade  payment,  for  every  ten  pupils,  in  average  daily 
attendance  over  50.  This  allowance  would  give  25s., 
20s.,  or  15s.  to  masters,  and  20s.,  15s.,  or  10s.  to  mis- 
tresses for  every  ten  such  pupils. 

To  assistant  teachers  I would  allow  personal  salaries 
of  the  second  or  third  rank,  and  a sum  of  £2,  £3, 
or  £4,  according  to  the  grade  of  school  in  which  they 
might  be  employed. 

IV.  Next,  as  regards  payment  by  results,  lhese  I 
would  classify  under  twoheads — obligatory  and  optional. 

The  following  subjects  should  be  obligatory — 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Explanation,  and  subjectmatter  of  Lesson  Book. 

3.  Spelling  and  dictation. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Arithmetic. 

6.  Plain  needlework. 

7.  House  and  premises. 

8.  Method  and  organization. 

The  optional  subjects  would  be — 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  Geometry,  or  mensuration. 

4.  Algebra. 

5.  Book-keeping. 

6.  Navigation. 

7.  Agriculture. 

8.  Singing. 

9.  Drawing. 

10.  Physical  science  (one  branch  only  at  each 

examination). 

11.  Knitting. 

12.  Fancy  work. 

The  proficiency  that  I would  expect  in  each  subject, 
except  7 and  8,  is  set  forth  in  the  school-programme. 

Number  7.  House  and  Premises. — As  these  must 
have  been  approved  of  when  the  school  was  taken 
into  connexion  as  a National  school,  the  result  would 
be  measured  by  its  condition  as  to  cleanliness. 
Under  this  and  the  following  head,  the  merits  of  the 
school  would  be  determined  by  a per-centage,  40  being 
the  lowest  per-centage  admissible  under  each,  but  this 
per-centage  would  admit  of  schools  being  placed  in 
first  grade,  if  the  per-centages  in  other  departments 
were  sufficient  to  bring  the  average  up  to  the  minimum. 

Number  8.  Method  and  Organization:  under  this 
head  I would  include  the  teacher’s  worth  as  a school- 
keeper — whether  or  not  he  was  punctual  and  regular, 
orderly  and  systematic;  the  state  of  the  school  accounts, 
as  to  neatness  and  accuracy,  the  discipline  aud  tone  of  the 
school,  and  the  observance  of  the  Commissioners’  rules. 

Plain  needlework  shouldbe  obligatory  in  girls’ schools, 
or  in  mixed  schools  conducted  by  a female  teacher,  or 
by  a male  teacher,  if  a worlcmistress  be  recognised.  But 
in  the  latter  case  the  workmistress  only  would  be  re- 
sponsible. This  class  of  teacher  should  be  encouraged 
as  little  as  possible.  In  mixed  schools,  in  which  the 
principal  is  a master,  the  assistant  should  be  a female. 

In  no  school  should  credit  be  given  for  teaching  any 
of  the  optional  subjects,  except  singing  and  knitting 
to  pupils  below  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

V.  Conditions  on  which  schools  would  be  placed  in 
first,  second,  or  third  grade,  according  to  proficiency 
and  attendance. 

First  grade: — 65  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Rolls,  should  pass  in  the  obligatory  subjects. 

Second  grade : — 50  per  cent. 

Third  grade  : — 40  per  cent. 


The  teacher  should  present  for  examination  every 
pupil  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  No  pupil  should 
be  presented  for  examination  more  than  twice  in  the 
same  class,  and  if  a pupil  be  examined  a second  time 
in  the.  same  class,  no  credit  should  be  given  for  his 
answering,  unless  he  should  pass  in  any  part  of  the 
Lesson  Book  in  reading  and  explanation,  and  pass 
creditably  in  all  the  obligatory  subjects. 

Besides  these  conditions  as  to  the  per-centages  of 
pupils  passing  in  the.  obligatory  subjects,  a school  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  second  grade  unless  the  pupils  in  the 
Third  and  higher  books  passed  in  geography  and  gram- 
mar ; nor  in  the  first  grade  unless  the  pupils  in  these 
books  passed  in  these  two  subjects,  and  in  any  two  of 
the  other  optional  subjects.  If  the  classes  failed  even 
in  one  of  these  two  extra  subjects,  the  school  could  be 
placed  in  second  grade  only.  Navigation,  however, 
would  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  two  subjects. 

Again,  a school  should,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  or  second  grade,  have  a class  in  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Lessons,  or  in  Fifth  Book.  To  qualify  for  impart- 
ing instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  or  navigation,  the 
teacher  should  possess  a certificate.  Under  the  head  of 
physical  science,  a teacher  could  select  one  subject  only. 

Attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  should 
amount,  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  inspection, 
or,  if  the  school  be  a new  school,  for  the  period  it  may 
have  been  in  operation,  to  at  least 

40  for  a school  of  first  grade, 

35  for  a school  of  second  grade, 

30  for  a school  of  third  grade. 

The  schools  at  present  under  Board  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  below  30,  amount  to  about  20  per- 
cent. of  the  whole.  The  multiplication  of  these  schools 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Many  of  them  are  very 
worthless,  and  it  is  only  in  remote  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts  that  they  should  be  recognised.  In 
schools  of  this  class,  the  teachers  might  continue  to 
be  paid  personal  salary  only,  according  to  the  foregoing 
scale,  but  they  should  be  required  to  exhibit  at  least 
the  proficiency  set  down  for  schools  of  the  third  grade. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion should  amount  to  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
number  then  on  the  rolls  in  each  class.  In  order  to 
secure  this  attendance  the  manager  should  receive  ten 
days’  notice  of  the  Inspector’s  visit. 

No  reference  is  made  to  the  per-centage  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls  that  should  be  found  registered  in  the  respec- 
tive class-books  in  a well  conducted  school,  because  the 
Commissioners’  Lesson  Books  have  been  undergoing 
some  changes.  Of  every  100  pupils  on  the  rolls  in 
December,  1867,  the  following  was  the  classification : — 


First  Book,  . . . 45 -3 

Second  Book,  . . . 31  '5 

Third  Book,  . . . 16-4 

Fourth,  or  higher  Books,  6-8 


100-0 

If  a teacher  should  fail  three  times  consecutively  to 
obtain  a grade  for  his  school,  corresponding  to  his  per- 
sonal classification,  he  should  be  depressed,  but  might 
be  restored  at  the  next  examination  if  his  school  should 
be  placed  in  the  grade  corresponding  to  his  former 
class,  and  from  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  such 
examination  was  held.  Inspections  and  examinations 
would  be  made  twice  within  the  year,  the  interval 
between  each  being  as  nearly  as  possible  six  months. 
Each  school  would  be  visited  incidentally  at  other  times 
by  the  Inspector,  to  report  on  the  observance  of  the 
Commissioners’  rules,  or  on  any  point  deserving  of 
notice. 

The  teachers’  salaries  would  continue  to  be  paid 
quarterly  as  at  present.  The  personal  salary  would,  as 
a rule,  be  permanent,  and  the  grade  payment  would  be 
regulated  by  the  grade  last  obtained. 

I estimate  the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  scheme,  at  about  £50,000  per  annum. 
All  gratuities  and  premiums  now  paid,  in  every  form, 
would  cease. 
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Model  Schools. 

VI.  These  schools  I would  treat  similarly,,  giving 
the  same  grade  payments,  hut  allowing  personal 
salaries  to  the  teachers,  proportionably  higher,  as  at 
present,  than  those  allowed  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary 
National  schools. 

Convent  Schools. 

VII.  As  the  ladies  in  charge  of  these  schools  are 
not  classified  by  an  examination  test,  I would  pay 
the  present  capitation  allowance  in  lieu  of  personal 
salary.  But  besides  this  allowance,  I would  give  the 
grade  payment  of  .£20,  ,£15,  or  £10,  as  the  school 
would  merit,  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  ordinary 
National  schools. 

I would  allow  capitation  payments  according  to  the 
existing  scale — namely,  £10  for  an  attendance  of  30 
and  under  50,  and  £15  for  an  attendance  over  50  and 
under  100 — there  are  only  two  or  three  convent  schools 
that  have  not  an  attendance  over  50. 

I would  allow  four  paid  monitors,  of  whom  not 
more  than  two  should  be  of  the  first  grade,  for  every 
100  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  propor- 
tionally for  a smaller  number — one  for  every  25 
pupils. 

According  to  this  scheme  the  maximum  that  a 
convent  school  could  receive  for  100  pupils  would  be — 
£ s.  d. 

Capitation,  . . . . 20  0 0 

First  Grade  Payment,  . . 26  0 0 

Two  First  Class  Monitor’s,  . 34  0 0 

Two  Senior  Monitors,  . . 20  0 0 

100  0 0 


The  minimum  that  might  be  received  would  be — 

£ s.  d. 

Capitation,  . . • . . 20  0 0 

Third  Grade  Payment,  . . 10  0 0 

Four  Junior  Paid  Monitors,  . 8 0 0 

£38  0 0 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  the  second  case 
to  occur.  The  first  case  is  not  only  possible,  but  very 
probable.  By  my  calculation  this  plan  would  give, 
on  the  average,  £80  for  every  100' -children  in  attend- 
ance at  convent  schools.  At  present  these  schools 
receive  less  than  £47  for  every  100  pupils  from  the 
State  under  all  heads.  The  expenditure  would  be 
increased  by  about  £10,000. 

The  total  annual  grant  for  National  Education 
would  by  this  scheme  be  raised  to  about  £400,000, 
and  would  not  be  likely  ever  to  exceed  £500,000, 
even  should  all  the  children  of  the  independent  poor 
and  of  the  entire  of  the  classes  who  at  present  avail 
themselves  of  National  Education,  be  brought  under 
the  action  of  one  system.  The  cost,  including  admin- 
istration, inspection,  and  the  payment  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  of  the  education  of  each  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  would  be  about  £1  5s.,  but  including 
salaries  alone  under  18s.  Now,  £400,000  is  about  the 
one  twenty-third  part  of  the  taxes  and  revenue  of 
Ireland.  We  know  that  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  one- 
third  of  the  whole  public  expenditure  is  devoted  to 
education,  while  there  are  also  considerable  endow- 
ments, and  the  parents  pay  fees  besides. 


Remarks  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  calculating  the 
The  answering  of  the  pupils  is  the  main  test  of  the 
school.  There  are  only  two  of  the  obligatory  subjects 
that  are  not  wholly  the  result  of  teaching,  and  these 
have  a subordinate,  but  yet  a necessary  influence,  in 
determining  the  grade  of  the  school.  The  number  of 
passes  in  each  subject  multiplied  by  100,  divided  by 
the  number  on  the  class  roll,  gives  the  per-centage  of 
passes  in  that  subject,  and  the  mean  or  average  of  these 
per-centages  gives  the  standard  according  to  which  the 
grade  of  the  school  would  be  determined. 

Suppose  twenty  pupils  were  in  tire  Third  Lesson 
Book,  and  that  the  following  were  the  results 

Subject.  Number  Number  Per-centage. 

on  roll.  passed. 

Beading,  ....  20  15  75 

Explanation  and  knowledge  7 
of  Lesson  Book,  (20  17  85 

Spelling  and  Dictation,  . ' 20  10  60 

Penmanship,  ...  20  14  70 

Arithmetic,  ...  20  16  80 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per-centage  of  pupils 
who  passed  in  spelling  and  dictation  was  only  50,  the 
minimum  required  for  second  grade;  but  as  the  answer- 
ing in  the  other  subjects  raised  the  average  number  of 
passes  in  all  the  subjects  to  72  or  above  65,  the  school 
is  so  fan  to  be  regarded  as  first  grade.  Further,  I 
think  that  if  only  50  per  cent,  passed  in  two  subjects,  a 
school  should  be  entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  first  grade 
if  the  number  of  passes  in  all  the  subjects  averaged  65. 
But  if  this  partial  failure  were  repeated  in  the  same 
subjects  in  another  class,  the  school  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  first  grade,  even  if  eligible  in  all  other 
respects,  because  this  repeated  double  failure  would 
argue  inefficient  teaching  of  these  branches. 

The  per-centages  of  each  class  having  been  ascer- 
tained, as  above  for  the  third  class,  the  Inspector  would 
add  together  the  answering  of  all  the  classes,  including 
the  marks  allowed  under  heads  7 and  8,  thus — 


Valw  of  Pupils'  Proficiency,  and  grading  Schools. 


Class.  Per-centages. 

1st,  ....  75 

2nd,  ....  80 

3rd,  ....  72 

4th,  ....  85 

(7)  House  and  Premises,  . 40 


(8)  Method  and  Organization,  65 
417 

This  number,  417,  divided  by  the  number  of  subjects 
(6),  gives  an  average  of  69-6,  which  is  nearly  5 in 
excess  of  the  minimum  prescribed  for  a school  of  the 
first  grade. 

The  Inspector  would  next  proceed  to  examine  in 
geography  and  grammar.  Taking  the  pupils  of  the 
same  class,  the  results  might  be — 

No.  on  roll.  No.  passed.  Per-centage. 

Grammar,  . 20  14  70 

Geography,  .20  16  80 

If  in  the  extra  subjects  selected  by  the  master,  say 
book-keeping  and  mensuration,  he  should  find  the  fol- 
lowing results,  the  school  would  be  recorded  in  the 
first  grade : — 

No.  examined.  No.  passed.  Per-centage. 

Book-keeping,  . 10  7 70 

Mensuration,  .6  5 83 

If  singing  and  drawing  be  the  extra  subjects  selected, 
at  least  the  third  and  higher  classes  must  have  learned 
these  subjects,  and  submit  to  examination  in  them.  If 
the  school  be  a girl’s  school, and  the  two  extra  subjects  in 
needlework  be  selected,  the  same  condition  applies.  In 
any  of  the  other  subjects  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  on  the  rolls  must  be  presented  for  examination ; 
but  these  pupils  may  be  brought  forward  whether 
reading  in  the  lesson  books  or  not,  and  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  their  classification  in  these  books.  Frequently 
boys,  who  have  passed  through  the  lesson  books,  Mum 
to  school  specially  to  read  some  of  these  extra  subjects; 
and  occasionally  boys,  who  have  never  read  the  lesson- 
books,  attend  for  the  same  purpose. 


Note.— After  I had  drawn  up  this  sketch  of  a scheme  for  the  future  payment  of  National  teachers  in  Ireland,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a statement  m the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Victoria.  There  I find  the  State  pays  to  the  teachers 
°f  Prl“ary  schools,  four-fifths  in  personal  salaries,  and  one-fifth  for  results.  The  vote  for  the  year  1867  amounted  to 
.£172,400  is.  8 d.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  643,876.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  5T.915  so  that  the  cost  of 
each  child  to  the  state  was  about  £3  4s.  6d.  In  this  colony  the  mixed  or  Irish  system  has  superseded  the  denominational. 
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Proposed  Programme  of  Proficiency. — Obligatory  Subjects. 


CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO  LESSON  BOOKS. 


Subject. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Reading,  . 

Senior  Division  to 
read  correctly  the 
lessons  of  the  first 
four  sections. 

’ 

To  read  correctly  and 
with  readiness  all  les- 
sons up  to  page  130  at 
least. 

To  read  any  lessons  pre- 
viously learned  with 

and  to  make  a fail- 
attempt  at  reading  the 
more  advanced  lessons. 

To  read  any  lesson 
in  Third  Book,  and 
any  lesson  previously 
learned  in  Fourth 
Book,  with  ease  and 
intelligence,  and  to 
read  the  more  ad- 
vanced lessons  fairly. 

To  read  any  lesson  in 
Fourth  Book,  and 
any  lesson  previously 
learned  in  Fifth  Book, 
with  ease  and  intelli- 
gence, and  to  read  the 
more  advanced  lessons 

Explanation  and 
Knowledge  of 
Subject  Mat- 

Books. 

None -required. 

To  show  that  they  un- 
derstand what  the 
words  mean ; to  he 
able  to  recall  the  facts 
or  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  lessons,  and  to 
repeat  verses  from  any 
four  of  the  poems  pre- 
viously read. 

To  explain  the  meanings 
of  words  readily ; to 
answer  intelligently  on 
the  subject  of  the  les- 

tions  of  at  least  six 
of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
selected  by  themselves  i 
or  by  their  teachers.  ! 

To  explain  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases 
readily ; to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the 
lessons ; to  repeat  portions  of  at  least  six  pieces 
of  the  poetry,  selected  by  themselves  or  the 
teachers. 

Spelling  and 
Dictation. 

To  spell  orally  the 
monosyllables  in 
lessons  dictated 
slowly. 

To  spell  correctly  words 
and  clauses  in  lessons 
previously  learned. 

To  spell  all  words  in 
rectly  two  or  more 

taining  twenty  words 
each.  To  know  the 
first  two  classes  of 
verbal  distinctions. 

To  write  correctly  from  Fourth  or  Fifth  Lesson 
Book  a passage  in  prose  or  poetry,  containing  at 
least  six  lines,  l'o  know  the  five  classes  of 
verbal  distinctions  in  Sullivan’s  Spelling-Book 
Superseded. 

Penmanship, 

To  write  words  of 
three  letters  on 
slates  or  paper. 

To  write  on  slates  or 
paper  a fairly-formed 
round-hand. 

To  write  small-hand 
fairly  and  legibly  on 
paper. 

To  write  a good  legible 

hand  with  ease  and  free- 

Arithmetic, 

To  write  and  read 
any  number  not 
exceeding  100, 
and  to  add  cor- 
rectly three  of 
these  numbers. 
To  repeat  the  ad- 
dition table. 

To  know  subtraction, 
and  the  pence  and 
multiplication  tables ; 

tiplication,  and  to 
write  down  readily 
five  places  of  figures. 

To  work  simple  and 
compound  Rules,  in- 
cluding Reduction. 
To  know  the  usual 
tables  of  weights, 
measures,  money,  and 

To  know  Proportion, 
Practice,  and  Vulgar 
Fractions,  and  to 
work  questions  in; 
these  Rules  readily. 

To  know  Proportion, 
Practice,  Interest, 

Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  and  to  have 
a fair  acquaintance 
with  Mental  Arith- 

N.B.  — Pupils 
should  attain  to 
the  Senior  Divi- 
sion between  one 

the  next.  No 
pupil  below  this 
division  liable  to 

he  examined. 

N.B. — Girls  may  read 
Girls’Reading  Book  in 
place  of  Third  Book. 

N.B.— Girls  need  not 
learn  Fractions. 

N.B.— Girls  need  not 
learn  Interest  nor 
Decimal  Fractions. 

Proposed  Programme  of  Minimum  Proficiency.— Optional  or  Extra  Subjects. 


Grammar, 


Geography, 


. Third  Class To  refer  words  with  certainty  to  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  giving  the  ordi- 

nary definitions;  and  to  point  out  the  subject,  verb,  and  object  in  a simple  sentence. 

Fourth  Class To  parse  any  ordinary  sentence,  giving  the  rules  of  concord  and  government. 

Example  sentence : “ Nubia  lies  io  the  south  of  Egypt  and  is  an  equally  hot  country." 

. Third  Class To  know  the  Maps  of  the  World  and  the  British  Empire. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Classes. — Besides  information  required  of  Third  Class,  .to  know  the  details  of 
those  Maps  and  of  Europe,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  other  continents-  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  relation 
of  thelatter  to  time;  and  to  be  able  to  describe  the  form  and  the  motions  of  the  Earth. 


Geometry  or  Mbxsub-  First  Examination.— To  know  the  definitions  and  twenty  propositions  of  First  Book  of  Euclid;  -or 
ation.  to  be  able  to  work  easy  problems  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces. 

Second  Examination.. — To  know  the  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

Third  Examination. — To  know  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid. 


Algebra,  - 


First  Examination To  work  easy  questions  in  the  first  four  Rules. 

Second  Examination. — To  know  these  rides  well,  and  to  work  questions  in  them  and  in  simple 
equations. 

Third  Examination -To  work  easy  questions  in  quadratic  equations. 


Book-keeping;*  . 


First  Examination. — To  know  how  to  keep  a Cash  Account,  and  to  write  out  a Shop  . Bill. 

Second  Examination To  know  how  to  keep  cash,  Personal  and  Beal  accounts. 

Third  Examination The  whole  of  the  Board’s  Treatise. 


First  Examination -The  pupil  should  be  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  in  decimals  with 

quickness  and  accuracy ; to  find  logarithm  of  any  number,  and  also  to  find  the  natural  number  cor- 
responding to  a given  logarithm  by  the  table  of  logs;  to  find  log.  sines,  log.  cosines,  &c.,  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  and  to  find  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  corresponding  to  a given  log. 
sine,  log.  cosine,  &c.,  by  the  table  of  logarithmic  sines,  & c. ; to  evince  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  the  Mariner’s  Compass  with  respect  to  nomenclature  and  numerical  values ; to  define 
true  course,  compass  course,  lee-way;,  variation,  and  deviation,  and  to  apply  the  numerical  cor- 
rections for  them;  to  solve  the  principal  questions  in  plane,  parallel,  middle  latitude,  and 
Mercator’s  sailings ; to  compute  a day’s  work,  including  deviation ; to  determine  a ship’s  place 
on  a Mercator’s  chart  from  her  known  latitude  and  longitude,  and  also  to  find  her  course  and 
distance  from  that  point  to  the  port  of  arrival. 


* Gills  may  take  this  subject  for  an  extra  one.  If  they  should  pass  in  the  proficiency  for  first  examination,  it  will  be  sufficient. 


May  1, 

William 
New  ell. 
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May  I , 1868.  Navigation — con. 

William  H. 

Newell,  1.1..D. 

Physical  Science, 
Agiiiculture,  . 

Singing,  . 


Knitting,  . 
Fancy  Work, 


Second  Examination. — To  be  acquainted  with  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  an  angle,,  and  the 
fundamental  relations  subsisting  among  them ; to  be.able  to  name  thp  several  parts  of  a.  Quadrant 
or  Sextant,  and  to  explain  the  use  of  each,  also  to  r?ad  off  observed  angulardistauc.es ; to  find  the 
latitude  by  a meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a star,  and  able  to  define  the’ terms  used  in  the 
solution.  -. 

Teacher  may  select  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  magnetism,  eleotricity„chemistry, 
geology,  or  botany.  Pupils  must  learn  from  a-  text-book,  and  be'prepared  to  slip*  that  they. are 
acquainted  with  the  subject;  at  least,  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  detailed  programine. 

First  Examination To  be  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  in  Part  HI.,  from  page  112 

to  196,  and  to  show  that  they  understand  these  lessons. 

Second  Examination To  be  acquainted  with  the  lessons  in  the  same  manner  in  Part  IV., 'pp.  204 

to  301. 

To  be  able  to  sing  at  least  six  school  songs,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  first  18  sheets  of  Hullah’s 
First  Book  of  Exercises.  Pupils  examined  a second  time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  ' 
Hullah’s  Book  I. 

First  Examination. — Half  of  the  pupils  presented  to  draw  simple  outlines  from  the  flat  on  slates, 
and  half  on  paper,  at  least  equal  in  difficulty  to  Smith’s  outline  drawing. 

Second  Examination.— To  draw  from  objects,  and  to  perform  simple  problems  in  practical  geometry. 

To  be  able  to  knit  a plain  stocking. 

To  work  neatly  in,  crochet,  embroidery,  tatting,  worsted  work. 


Physical  Sciences. — Sketch  of  a Proposed  Programme  in  detail. 

Mechanics. — Of  what  mechanics  treats;  its  subdivisions ; the  essential  properties  of  matter;  laws  of  motion;  the  uses 
of  the  different  mechanical  powers  and  the  ordinary  machines  into  which  they  enter ; law  of  falling  bodies  ; easy  cases  of 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; the  nature,  and  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity ; the  nature  and  use  of  the 
pendulum. 

Hydrostatics The  nature  and  pressure  of  fluids ; how  to  find  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  simple  cases  ; use  and  power 

of  Bramah’s  press ; the  condition  of  the  surface  of  a fluid  at  rest ; the  nature  and  use  of  ordinary  levels ; specific  gravity  ; 
balloons  and  floating  bodies  generally  ; the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  vertical  waterwheels. 

Pneumatics. — The  nature  and  leading  properties . of  air  ; the  diving  bell ; the  condenser ; air  pump  ; the  nature  of  the 
barometer ; the  varying  atmospheric  pressures  at  different  heights  ; the  mode  of  action  of  a common  pump  ; how  a syphon 
acts  ; how  sound  is  propagated ; its  velocity  in  air  and  water ; how  it  is  reflected  ; how  the  different  notes  of  the  gamut 
are  produced  by  a different  number  of  vibrations; 

Optics. — How  light  is  propagated  by  waves  of  ether ; what  is  meant  by  a ray;  a focus;  how  light  is  refracted;  the 
principal  kinds  of  lenses  ; how  they  collect  and  disperse  rays  ; how  they  magnify  and  diminish  apparently  ; the  nature  of 
simple  microscopes  ; how  a common  telescope  acts ; the  three  principal  kinds  of  mirrors,  and  how  they  form  images  ; the 
nature  and  leading  properties  of  the  spectrum ; a popular  knowledge  of  the  rainbow  and  the  eye. 

Magnetism  — To  know  how  common  magnets  may  be  made  ; to  understand  the  nature  of  poles  and  their  action  on  one 
another ; the  nature  of  the  two  magnetic  fluids  ; dip  or  inclination  ; variation  or  declination  ; agonic  lines  ; how  a ship's 
compass  acts. 

Electricity How  a body  may  be  electrified  by-  friction  ; the  states  of  the  body  and  rubber ; the  nature  of  conductors 

and  nonconductors ; insulation ; to  describe  the  use  and  mode  of  action  of  the  different  parts  of  a common  electrical 
machine ; to  explain  the  Leyden  jar ; the  use  and  mode  of  action  of  lightning  conductors ; induction. 

Galvanism  and  Electro-Magnetism — How  to  construct  a Voltaic  pile ; how  the  electricity  is  disengaged ■ how  the  current 
passes  in  a Voltaic  couple ; to  know  what' are  poles  or  electrodes;  to  explain  some  one  battery;  how  a current  acts  on 
a needle ; how  a needle  may  be  deflected  and  thus  a telegraph  constructed ; the  leading  features  of  electrotyping  and 
electrogilding;  how  the  printing  telegraph  registers  its  signals. 

Chemistry. — To  know  what  is  meant  by  elementary  body ; to  name  the  simple  gases  and  explain  how  each  may  be  made ; 
the  leading  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  ; to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  words  oxide,  acid,  salt, 
and  the  composition  of  some  three  of  each  ; the  nature  of  chemical  action  ; the  method  of  forming  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  some  three  salts  of  each  ; to  write  the  chemical 
symbols  for  the  more  easily  expressed  chemical  compounds,  as  common  salt,  saltpetre,  washing  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c. 

Geology Principal  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  rocks,  with  the  characters.  The  application  of  the  words  rock,  strata, 

stratified,  sedimentary,  aqueous,  conformable,  unconformable,  fossil,  fossiliferous,  pakeozoic,  mesozoic,  cainozoic ; how 
stratified  and  igneous  have  been  formed ; how  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  volcanic  cones,  sands,  sandstones,  limestones,  coals, 
clays,  granites,  &c.,  were  formed  ; to  know  how  wood  or  animal  matter  is  petrified  ; to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  order  of 
the  strata  ; to  draw  up  a table  of  British  strata  ; to  point  out  on  the  geological  map  the  Irish  rocks ; to  name  the  leading 
fossils  of  each  formation. 

Botany. — Of  flowering  plants,  the  organs  of  growth  and  nutrition  such  as  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  bud,  and  their  appendages ; 
organs  of  reproduction,  as  flower  and  its  various  parts  such  as  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  pistils,  fruit,  and  seed  ; and  of  flower- 
less plants,  their  nature  and  principal  divisions  ; also  a little  of  systematic  botany,  and  a few  leading  orders  which  would 
include  many  of  the  kinds  commonly  met  with. 


Observations  on  the  Foregoing  Scheme. 


It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme  that,  as  it  re- 
quires the  Inspector  to  examine  every  child,  and  decide 
whether  he  shall  pass  or  not,  it  would  be  simpler  and 
more  useful  to  pay  for  every  child  so  passing  a definite 
sum,  as  is  done  in  England.  And  it  might  be  argued 
that  by  so  doing  we  would  secure  to  the  teacher  the 
exact  remuneration  to  which  his  successful  labours  had 
entitled  him ; whereas,  according‘to  this  scheme,  if  the 
gross  percentage  of  proficiency  fall  a little  below 
the  minimum  for  first  grade,  the  school  is  placed  in 
second,  and  the  teacher  no  more  highly  rewarded  than 
if  he  had  barely  attained  the  minimum  for  second  grade 
— and  so  also  with  second  and  third  grades.  This 
latter  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true ; and,  if  the  teacher 
were  paid  solely  by  results,  I admit  its  force  would  be 


very  great;  but  the  case  is  materially  altered  when  we 
remember  that  only  a portion  of  the  teacher’s  salary  is 
proposed  tov  be  made  dependent  on  the  grade  of  his 
school,  for  it  is  obviously  not  a whit  more  unjust  to  the 
teachers  to  pay  one  portion  of  their  salary  according  to 
the  grade  of  their  schools,  than  to  pay  the  other  portion 
according  to  their  personal  rank ; and  no  one  will,  I 
presume,  argue  that  subdivisions  of  rank  should  be. 
made  to  meet  every  shade  of  individual  merit  or  ac- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  If  a teacher  at  ex- 
amination fails  to  get  into  the  first  class  by  ever  so  slight 
a deficiency,  he  is  not  unjustly  treated  by  being  placed 
in  second,  because  another  man  who  has  barely  passed 
the  prescribed  minimum  for  second  is  also  placed  in 
that  class.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  other- 
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wise  it  would  not  ,be  difficult  to  establish,  'by  a very 
.simple  .sorites,  that  all  teachers  ought- to  be  placed  in 
the  first,  rank. 

Stalling  therewith  the  assumption,  or  rather  the  fact, 
that  there ‘is  nothing  more  unjust  in  “ grading”  the 
schools;;  than  in'  “ classing”  or  “ ranking”  the  teachers  ; 
let  us’ proceed  to  compare  the  mode  of  payment  by  results 
’adopted  in.  England  with  that  suggested  iirthis  scheme. 

The'  first  question  is,  “ What  is  meant  by  results  ?” 
Are ‘we  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  results  or 
only  a'  part  ? I presume  that,  if  the  whole  results  can  be 
estimated  with  certainty,  and  without  unnecessary  com- 
plication of  details,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  whole 
•ought  to  be  considered.  I may  go  further  and  say  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  England  would  scarcely  have 
reduced  results  to  the  simplest  elements,  if  a plan  had 
been  before  them  by  which  with  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
simplicity  the  whole  educational  worth  of  a school  could 
have  been  appraised.  It  would  not  be  a rash  assertion 
■ to  say  that  mere  instruction  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge is  but  a small  portion  of  the  “ results”  of  the 
labour  of  a skilful  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  that 
to  measure  his  remuneration  by  liis  success  in  convey- 
ing such  instruction  is  a very  imperfect  and  inadequate 
mode  of  rewarding  him.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  English  system  of 
payment,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  doing  so.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  “ re- 
sults,” for  the  very  form  of  expression  is  calculated  to 
mislead  the  judgment. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  “result”  of  the  teacher’s  la- 
bours—using  the  term  “ result”  in  its  frill  and  proper- 
sense is  his  own  cultivation.  The  acquirement,  whe- 

ther of  general  of  technical  knowledge,  which  is  the 
“ result”  of  his  own  earnest  study  pursued  through 
years,  surely  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  he  is  indirectly  paid  for  it  by  the 
larger  number  of  “ passes”  which  his  superior  skill  will 
enable  him  to  secure,  or  by  the  larger  salary  which 
school  managers  will  be  willing  to  pay  to  men  of 
superior  attainments.  Teachers  of  inferior  general 
attainments  may  be — and  not  unfrequently  are— just 
as  successful  teachers  of  reading,  writing,  and  even  of 
arithmetic,  so  far  at  least  as  is  required  by  the  revised 
code,  as  men  of  far  superior  personal  intelligence  and 
cultivation ; and,  if  the  former  can  secure  as  high  a 
per-centage  of  “ passes”  as  the  latter,  what  inducement 
is  there  for  managers  to  engage  the  more  accomplished 
teacher  at  the  higher  salary!  Of  what  use  then  are 
the  superior  accomplishments  1 The  truth  is,  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  contract  between  manager  and 
teacher  will  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 
late ordinary  contracts  for  labour;  and,  if  a man  of 
inferior  intellect  and  attainments,  trained  to  teach  the 
“ paying  subjects"  mechanically,  can  be  had  for  a low 
rate  of  remuneration,  managers  will  no  more  think  of 
paying  a higher  rate  to  teachers  of  superior  accomplish- 
ments, than  builders  think  of  encouraging  intellectual 
bricklayers,  or  farmers  of  rewarding  the  superior  mental 
endowments  of  studious  reapers.  Intellect  will  have 
no  more  advantage  than  it  can  secure  by  greater  readi- 
ness in  mastering  mechanical  details,  for  once  that  is 
secured  there  will  be  no  further  stimulus  for  exertion. 

It  is  needless  to  devote  argument  to  proving  the 
advantage  of  having  an  intellectual  class  of  teachers  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.  If  we  are  to  be  content  with 
instruction  in  the  merest  instruments  of  knowledge, 
then,  no  doubt,  mechanical  dredges  will  suffice ; but 
if  we  are  to  have  National  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  .the  word — if  our  schools,  are  to  afford  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education 
as  will  make  them  intelligent  and  useful  citizens,  and 
open  to  them  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the 
world,  we  must  have  teachers  capable,  not  only  of  im- 
parting instruction  in  the  elements,  but  capable  of 
awakening  the  youthful  faculties,  of  moulding  the 
character,  of  guiding  the  will,  of  influencing  the  moral 
nature  of  the  children — in  a word,  capable  of  affording 
that  education  of  which  mere  literary  instruction  forms 
but  a small  part. 

This  is  the  first  “ result”  we  should  aim  at  and 


reward ; and,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  personal  salary  May  I , 
proposed  in  this  scheme  becomes  a “ payment  by  results”  — 

of  the  very  highest  significance.  Newel!” 

Again,  how  important,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  it  to 
train  up  the  young  to  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
regularity.  The  man  who  would  bestow  on  the  Irish 
people  these  precious  gifts,  who  would  make  them 
orderly,  cleanly,  and  punctual,  would  bestow  a boon  on 
the  country  infinitely  more  valuable,  in  its  present 
state,  than  the  limited  allowance  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  which  is  considered  the  “ result”  of 
education  in  England.  And  shall  we  consider  that  we 
are  paying  our  teachers  by  “ results”  if  we  do  not  en- 
deavour to  include  their  efforts  to  inculcate  such  habits 
in  our  estimate  of  their  worth  1 I cannot  conceive  a 
greater  blunder  than  to  omit  from  our  requirements  the 
necessity  of  close  and  constant  attention  by  the  teachers 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  school-room  and  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  the  order,  discipline,  and  regularity  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  well-conducted  school  Let  our 
teachers  understand  that  these  essential  branches  are 
to  enter  into  the  estimate  of  their  worth,  ami  to  affect 
their  salaries,  not  by  way  of  occasional  gratuities  for 
exceptional  merit,  but  by  actual  appraisement  at  every 
inspection  and  incidental  visit,  and  we  shall  see  a revo- 
lution, within  a few  years,  in  the  aspect  and  discipline 
of.  our  schools.  This  is  a “ result”  well  worth  paying 
for,  but  which  obviously  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
individual  examination. 

We  now  come  to  the  purely  literary  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is 
better  to  pay  for  each  individual  “ pass,”  or  to  group 
the  results  of  the  examination  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  scheme.  On  this  point  the  precedent  of 
tire  "Revised  Code  is  cited  with  the  fullest  force,  and 
I am  tempted. into  a discussion  of  its  .merits  or 
demerits,  which  would  carry  me  far  beyond  our  present 
purpose.  Let  me  be  content,  with  saying  that  I 
regard  the  English  system  rather  as  a beacon  to  warn 
than  as  a light  to  guide  us ; that,  however  its  simpli- 
city may  please,  or  its  practical  nature  may  satisfy  the 
mere  utilitarian  instinct  of  the  day,  its  effects  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  equally  disastrous  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

But,  granting  that  the  system  is  good,  and  that  it  works 
well  in  England,  we  must  not  forget  the  very  wide 
difference  th,at  exists  between  the  two  countries.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  some  points  of  this  difference. 

In  England  the  State  pays  the  committee  or  the 
manager;  in  Ireland'  the  State  pays  the  teacher. 

This  is  a most  important  distinction.  There  is  not, 
of  necessity,  any  direct  connexion  in  England  between 
the  passing  or  failure  of  a child,  and  the  teacher’s 
salary— the  School  Committee  lose  or  gain  so  much, 
the  teacher’s  salary  need  not  be  affected  thereby ; but 
in  Ireland,  if  the  same  system  were  introduced,  every 
child  who  failed  would  thereby  reduce  the  teacher’s 
salary  by  some  definite  amount.  Every  rejection  of  a 
child  by  the  Inspector  would  be  a fine,  inflicted  by  his 
sole  judgment,  upon  the  teacher,  and  a feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  bitterness  would  soon  spring  up  where  now 
confidence  and  harmony  prevail.  Of  course,  the  re- 
jection of  a child  under  this  scheme  would  have 
a somewhat  similar  effect,  but  it  would  have  it 
indirectly,  and  that  makes  a very  great  difference. 

The  objection  is  to  bringing  the  Inspector,  or  the 
State,  and  the  teacher  into  personal  contact  over  every 
individual  child.  Even  the  most  careful  and  conscien- 
tious Inspectors  would  make  mistakes,  pass  children 
who  were  but  poorly  prepared,  and  reject  others  who 
really  knew  the  business.  Under  this  scheme  these 
errors  would  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  result 
would  be  generally  accurate ; but,  according  to  the 
English  system,  the  teacher  would  regard  all  who  had 
passed  as  undoubtedly  well  prepared,  and  would  regard 
many  of  the  rejected  as  unfairly  dealt  with,  especially 
if  he  knew  some  of  the  latter  to  be  as  well  or  better 
prepared  than  some  of  the  former.  He  would  not  say  to 
himself,  “ Well,  on  the  whole,  the  result  is  fair ; for 
if  some  have  been  rejected  who  ought  to  have  passed, 
others  have  passed  who  should  have  been  rejected ;’’ 
but  he  would  regard  all  who  had  passed,  whether 
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May  1, 1868.  justly  or  not,  as  only  Ms  right,  while  he  would  brood 

over  the  injustice  of  excluding  some  who,  perhaps,  ought 

Neweffi  ll  d have  Passed  also.  Thus  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a vast  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  a worse  feeling, 
excited  by  making  the  teacher’s  salary  depend  directly, 
as  it  would  in  Ireland,  on  the  “ passing”  or  failure  of 
each  individual  child. 

Again,  all  the  evils  of  favouritism  to  intelligent 
pupils,  and  neglect  of  the  dull  ones,  wMch  are  so  happily 
banished  from  our  well-conducted  Irish  schools,  would 
be  restored  in  tenfold  intensity.  The  teacher  would, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  look  with  peculiar  favour  on 
the  pupil  who  had  added  to  his  income,  and  regard  with 
scant  favour  the  luckless  wight  whose  dulness  or  timi- 
dity had  curtailed  it. 

The  independence  of  the  teacher,  too,  would  be 
imperilled.  His  interest  would  make  him  subservient 
to  the  pupil,  who  could,  by  absenting  Mmself  from  the 
inspection,  deprive  him  of  the  result  of  Ms  pains 
and  care.  Already  tMs  is  felt  in  a minor  degree ; when 
the  average  attendance  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
the  minimum,  the  teacher  cannot  insist  on  the  payment 
of  fees— for,  if  he  does,  the  children  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  his  salary  will  be  reduced. 

Possibly  all  these  injurious  effects  are  experienced 
in  England — but  there  the  Committee  interpose  between 
the  parents  and  the  teacher.  No  doubt,  also,  similar 
effects  would  be  felt  under  the  operation  of  tMs  scheme 
— but  these  effects  would  be  materially  mitigated  by 
making  the  “ payment  by  results  ” depend  on  the  grade 
of  the  school,  or  the  collective  answering  of  the  pupils, 
instead  of  on  the  individual  proficiency  of  each  child. 

Again,  in  England,  where  the  teacher  is  protected 
by  a special  contract  with  his  employers — determinable 
only  on  due  notice— his  salary  is  regularly  paid, 
whether  the  school  have  been  inspected  or  not.  In 
Ireland,  if  payment  by  results,  pure  and  simple,  were 
adopted,  the  teacher  would  not  get  his  salary  till  some 
time  had  elapsed  after  each  inspection  of  Ms  school. 
TMs  would  at  best  be  but  half-yearly;  certain  to  occur 
at  irregular  intervals : and  also  certain  to  be  frequently 
delayed  from  unavoidable  causes.  Now,  even  at  present 
when  the  teachers  are  paid  quarterly,  and,  notwith- 
standing occasional  complaints,  paid  with  regularity, 
there  is  a strong  feeling  that  montHy  payments  ought 
to  be  substituted.  What  then  would  be  the  effect,  on 
the  teaching  body,  of  a change  wMch  should  deprive 
them  of  their  fixed  salaries  paid  quarterly,  and  sub- 
stitute fluctuating  salaries  paid  at  irregular  intervals, 
but,  in  no  case,  with  a less  interval  than  six  months  1 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  aspect  of 
the  question.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  payment  by  grade  of  school,  as  suggested  in 
this  scheme,  contrasted  with  direct  payment  for  indivi- 
dual proficiency,  is,  that  under  the  former  system  the 
teacher  can  be  paid  quarterly — or  monthly  if'  desirable 
— a mode  of  payment  wholly  impossible  under  the 
latter.  Of  course,  tlris  difficulty  might  be  met,  as  in 
England,  by  making  the  payment  to  the  Committee, 
but  unfortunately  the  local  machinery  does  not  exist 
in  Ireland.  Managers,  as  a rule,  can  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  expend  a few  shillings  to  replace  lost  slates 
or  broken  glass  in  the  school-houses — is  it  likely  that 
they  will  undertake  to  advance  fixed  salaries  to 
teacher's  on  the  security  of  a grant  contingent  on  the 
result  of  the  next  inspection  1 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  direct  payment 
for  individual  proficiency  is  the  certain  effect  it  would 
have  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  instruction.  If 
such  a system  of  payment  be  adopted  the  course  of 
examination  mil  be  inevitably  limited  to  the  bare 
elements  of  knowledge — to  reading,  writing’  and  arith- 
metic. Two  causes  will  unite  to  produce  this  result — 
the  precedent  of  the  English  practice  will  be  over- 
whelming— and  these  subjects  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  adapted  for  individual  examination.  In  fact,  the 
same  reasons  wliich  originally  caused  their-  adoption  in 
England  as  the  standard  subjects  would  be  equally 
powerful  in  this  country,  and  backed  by  the  English 
precedent,  would  be  irresistible.  Here  again  I am 
tempted  into  a discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  English 


system,  which  I must  avoid ; but  I cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  at  best  it  is  but  a system  of  payment 
by  partial  results;  and  from  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Irish  schools  may 
never  be  degraded  as  has  been  done  in  England.  We 
have  abundant  proof  in  tlris  country  that  the  soundest 
instruction  in  the  essential  branches  is  compatible  -with 
an  extended  course  of  instruction  in  other  subjects. 
The  scheme  under  consideration  provides  that  these 
extra  subjects  shall  be  taught  only  in  the  higher  grades 
of  schools,  and  only  to  the  senior  classes,  thus  removing 
what  many  have  considered  a blot  upon  our  system — 
and  that  even  in  the  Mgher  grades  of  schools,  they 
shall  only  be  permitted,  or,  at  least,  only  rewarded,  when 
found  in  conjunction  with  superior  excellence  in  the 
obligatory  subjects.  With  such  precautions  against 
abuse  it  would  seem  at  once  arbitrary  and  cruel  to  say 
that  henceforth  these  subjects  should  be  wholly 
neglected,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  neglected 
they  would  be  if  not  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the 
State.  If  the  intelligent  and  energetic  school  com- 
mittees of  England  have  failed — as  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe — to  maintain  a Mgh  standard  of  edu- 
cation against  the  depressing  influence  of  the  Revised 
Code,  how  could  we  expect  that  the  teachers  of  Ireland, 
for  with  them  the  matter  would  rest,  would  be  able  or 
desirous  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  their  schools  against 
a similar  adverse  influence. 

I may  go  one  step  further,  and  claim  for  the  scheme 
under  consideration  that  it  secures  a uniformity  of  in- 
struction in  the  essential  branches,  wMch  is  by  no  means 
compulsory  in  the  English  schools.  There,  payment 
might  be  made  for  results  in  reading  and  -writing,  al- 
though the  pupils  might  be  indifferently  prepared  in 
arithmetic.  Under  this  scheme  every  subject  and  every 
class  must  be  efficiently  taught. 

In  conclusion,  riie  English  system  has  been  framed 
in  entire  disregard  of  the  interests  or  feelings  of  the 
teachers.  The  State  requires  a certain  educational 
work  to  be  done,  and,  in  the  true  commercial  spirit, 
enters  into  contracts  for  its  performance.  The  con- 
tractors look  about  for  workmen,  more  or  less  skilled, 
whom  they  engage  to  do  the  work;  they  make  their 
bargain  with  them  just  as  a railway  contractor  engages 
a navvy;  and  when  the  work  is  done  the  State  pays 
the  stipulated  contract  price,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 
This  may  be  a mode  of  proceeding  likely  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  commercial  mind  of  England,  but  in  Ire- 
land we  have  no  such  commercial  spirit.  We  have  not 
the  contractor  to  take  up  the  work  and  advance  the 
money ; and  possibly  before  long  we  should  not  have 
the  workmen  willing  to  seek  employment  on  Ms  terms. 
The  ardent  temperament  of  our  countrymen  clings  to 
persons  rather  than  to  things,  and  the  teacher  in  Ire- 
land who  shall  render  the  best  service  to  the  State  must 
be  dealt  with  as  an  individual,  recognised  as  holding  an 
important  place  in  the  educational  staff  of  the  country, 
and  as  one  whose  feelings  are  by  no  means  to  be  slighted 
or  left  out  of  consideration  when  framing  a scheme  on 
which  Ms  remuneration  is  to  depend.  The  work  of 
teaching  has  its  own  trials,  neither  few  nor  light,  and 
the  teacher  requires  more  than  other  workers  to  be 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  those  whom 
he  serves.  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  best  Eng- 
lish teachers  resent  the  entire  loss  of  their  personality 
and  the  total  disregard  of  their  feelings  shown  in  the 
Revised  Code,  and  that  many  of  them  have  left  and 
are  leaving  the  profession  in  consequence ; and  if  this 
be  so  in  England,  who  that  knows  Ireland  can  doubt 
for  a moment  what  would  be  the  result  here  1 

That  the  payment  of  the  teacher  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  success  of  his  labours  is  what  1 have 
always  advocated,  what  it  has  been  indirectly  and  some- 
what clumsily  sought  to  attain  by  our  system  of  classi- 
fication, and  what,  in  the  interest  alike  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  I hope  to  see  more  completely  carried  into,  effect.; 
but  I most  earnestly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the 
English  method  of  payment  into  tMs  country.  Let  us 
pay  our-  teachers  honestly  on  the  whole  result  of  their 
labour-s,  as  is  proposed  in  this  scheme — not  on  tli e partial 
results  of  their-  instruction,  as  is  done  in  England. 
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Tenth  Day— Dublin,  Saturday,  May  2, 1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.g. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


J ames  Gibson,  Esq. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq, 


May  2,  1868. 

James  Kelly, 
esq.. 


James  Kelly,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  National  Education,  sworn  and  examined. 


3040.  The  Chairman. — What  portion  of  the  duties 
in  the  Secretary’s  office  devolves  on  you  as  distinct  from 
your  colleague? — We  discharge  very  much  the  same 
duties  from  time  to  time.  In  my  absence  or  in  his  we 
take  up  each  other’s  duties.  The  correspondence  branch 
of  the  department  more  particularly  devolves  on  me  : 
attendance  on  the  committees  devolves  on  me — the 
Finance  Committee,  the  sub-committee,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee — I attend  them  all.  My  colleague 
attends  them  in  my  absence.  The  inspection  corre- 
spondence more  particuarly  falls  to  his  share,  and  all 
matters  connected  with  the  inspection  department  more 
immediately  devolve  on  him. 

3041.  I think  we  understood  from  Dr.  Newell  that  he 
attended  the  Board  meetings? — At  present  he  does. 
That  is  an  arrangement  made  more  for  the  convenience 
of  either  of  us  than  arising  from  any  special  directions 
— there  is  no  direction  to  that  effect.  I used  to  attend 
the  Board  meetings  for  some  years  previous  to  Mr. 
Cross’s  death,  when  he  was  not  able  to  attend  them ; and 
I also  attended  during  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  illness.  When 
Dr.  Newell  was  appointed  Secretary,  I,  for  some  time 
subsequently,  used  to  attend  the  Board,  and  I then 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending. 

3042.  Is  the  arrangement  at  present  existing — that 
Dr.  Newell  should  attend  the  Board — a matter  of 
arrangement  between  him  and  you  ? — Yes,  a matter  of 
arrangement  between  us. 

3043.  Is  the  correspondence  department  in  your 
division  of  the  office? — Yes. 

3044.  Will  you  explain  generally  the  way  in  which 
you  deal  with  it? — Each  morning  the  letters  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  received  by  the  cor- 
responding clerk — the  chief  clerk — he  opens  them  and 
hands  them  over  to  the  clerk  to  register.  That  clerk 
takes  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  subject  of  the  letter, 
and  he  then  gives  it  an  official  number.  The  chief 
clerk  refers  the  letter  to  the  particular  office  from  which 
may  be  required  information  with  regard  to  it.  If  the 
subject  of  the  letter  is  a question  of  salary — a question 
of  the  non-payment  of  salary  to  a teacher— the  letter 
is  referred  to  the  salary  department  to  ascertain  why 
the  salary  was  not  paid,  and  so  in  the  various  subjects 


of  the  letters.  After  that,  the  letter  is  sent  down  to 
me  to  note  an  answer.  I then  note  the  answer,  if  the 
subject  be  one  over  which  I may  exercise  jurisdiction. 
If  I consider  I have  not  power  to  do  so,  I refer  it  to 
the  Board  or  to  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

3045.  In  case  of  a division  of  opinion  in  the  Board 
has  it  ever  arisen  that  protests  have  been  made  by  the 
minority  against  the  decision  of  the  Board? — Yes,  in 
two  or  three  or  four  instances,  I believe. 

3046.  Were  these  protests  entered  on  the  minutes? 
— They  were.  I think  for  the  most  part  they  are 
entered  in  a general  way,  stating  that  such  and  such 
a member  entered  a protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Board.  The  protests  were  entered  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  in  extenso. 

3047.  On  the  occasions  to  which  you  refer,  were 
the  protests  written  papers  ? — On  one  occasion,  I think, 
a written  paper  was  received : on  the  other  occasions, 
as  well  as  I remember,  they  were  not.  The  members 
of  the  Board  protesting  read  some  papers,  but  I don’t 
think  these  were  entered  on  the  minutes. 

3048;  Were  those  papers  preserved  in  the  office  ? — 
On  two  occasions  I know  they  were  not.  The  members 
took  the  papers  away  with  them. 

3049.  What  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  protest 
was  recorded  on  the  minutes  ? — Do  you  mean  the  name 
of  the  member  of  the  Board  protesting  ? 

3050.  The  names  of  the  member  of  the  Board,  or 
the  general  subject  of  the  protest?— I tliink  the 
member  who  protested  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry.  It 
is  some  time  since,  and  my  memory  may  not  exactly 
bear  me  out. 

3051.  On  the  other  occasions  to  which  you  refer 
were  the  protests  those  of  a single  member,  or  were 
they  the  protests  of  several  members  ? — On  one  occa- 
sion there  were  three  members  who  objected  ; on  one 
occasion,  I think,  only  one. 

3052.  Will  you  supply  an  answer  to  this  question 
— the  occasions  on  which  protests  have  been  made, 
the  subjects,  and  the  names  of  the  members  protesting? 
—If  you  will  allow  me  to  have  access  to  the  minutes,  I 
will.  It  strikes  me  that  a return  already  asked  for 
by  the  Commissioners  will  give  the  required  infor- 
mation.* 


* The  answer  to  question  3,052  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Kelly,  as  follows:— 

In  the  year  1861  Mr.  Gibson  protested  against  the  insertion  in  lease  of  a clause  binding  the  parties  to  such  other  and 
further  Rules  of  the  Board  as  may  be  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 

1861.  The  manager  of  a National  school  having  complained  that  the  Inspector  went  to  the  house  of  parents  of  Protestant 

children  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  it  was  with  the  parents’  knowledge  and  consent  that  their  children 
remained  m the  school  during  the  time  for  religious  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  whether  the  parents  had 
received  the  notice; required  to  be  sent  under  Rule  16,  Part  I.,  Section  IV.,  of  Rules  of  Commissioners:  and  the 
Commissioners  having  decided  that  the  Inspector  had  not  exceeded  his  duty— 

Mr.  Gibson  recorded  his  dissent  from  that  decision. 

1862.  The  Board  having  ordered  that  the  infants’  department  of  the  Dunmanway  model  school  shall  be  considered  a branch 

of  the  girls’  school  .under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  latter,  having  two  assistants  and  two 
momtresses  to  conduct  the  infant  school 

Mr.  Gibson  objects  to  this  decision,  stating  the  ground  for  his  dissent.  (The  grounds  for  dissent  not  entered 
on  the  minutes.) 

>>  Application  made  to  have  Newcastle  adult  evening  school,  county  Limerick,  which  is  not  connected  with  any  National 
day  school,  recognised  as  an  independent  night  school,  conducted  by  a master  not  a teacher  of  any  National  day 
school,  who  is  to  receive  salary  from  the  Board  according  to  his  class—  ‘ 

_ The  Commissioners  decline  to  grant  the  required  aid. 

„ Mr.  Gibson  states  he  was  under  a misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  application  lately  before  the  Board  for  an 
increased  grant  to  the  Newcastle  adult  evening  school,  and  that  he  now  desires  to  enter  his  protest  is  iffist  any 
aid  being  given  to  that  school  for  reasons  which  he  assigns.  (Reasons  not  entered  on  minutes.) 

T 2 
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3053.  If  you  will  give  the  information,  it  will 

answer  better — has  any  instance  occurred  in  which 
the  Board  was  called  on  by  the  Executive  Government 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Board? — There  was  a 
case  of  that  kind  recently.  . 

3054.  What  was  that  case?— It  was  a case  in  which 
a teacher  who  had  been  accused  of  being  connected 
with  Fenianism  had  been  restored,  and  permitted  to 
resume  his  duties.  A member  connected  with  the 
Government  here,  wrote  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  an 
improper  decision. 

3055.  What  action  was  taken  on  that  remonstrance? 
—I  cannot  say  at  this  moment  exactly  what  was 
done.  I can  supply  an  answer.* 

3056.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  having  two 
Secretaries  a convenient  one  for  the  office  ? — I don’t 
see  any  inconvenience  arising  from  it.  One  Secretary 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  in 
that  case  there  should  be  either  another  Secretary,  or 
an  assistant  Secretary — which  would  come  very  much 
to  the  same  thing.  I don’t  find  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  it. 


3057.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  office 
to  have  two  Secretaries ?— I should  say  so. 

3058.  Is  the  annual  estimate  that  is  sent  to  the 
Treasury  prepared  in  your  department  or  in  that  of 
your  colleagues  ? — We  are  both  present  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  as  well  as  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the 
accountant,  the  bookkeeper,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 

3059.  Has  the  Board  the  power  to  apply  the  savings 
in  one  item  of  expenditure  to  cover  excess  in  another  ? 
— They  have  always  done  so. 

3060.  Does  the  Treasury  merely  require  them  to 
keep  within  the  sum  total  of  the  estimate  ? — Merely. 

3061.  Does  it  frequently  occur  that  a large  amount 
is  transferred  from  one  item  to  another  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year? — No,  indeed.  The  estimate  is 
made  out  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as  for  as  it  possibly 
can,  but  it  is  not  possible  say  exactly  the  amount  that 
may  be  required.  For  instance,  the  teachers’  salaries, 
which  are  a very  large  item  of  expenditure,  must  be 
calculated  in  a very  rough  way,  for  you  cannot  antici- 
pate the  changes  of  classes  and  the  payments  made 


and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  convent  school  sought  to  be  placed  u . 

The  Commissioners  having  decided  that  teachers  are  not  at  liberty  to  receive  children  as  pupils,  the  father  having 
” notified  to  the  master  and  mistress  his  desire  that  his  children  should  not  attend  the  schools — 

Mr.  Gibson  directed  that  his  dissent  from  that  decision  should  be  recorded.  (His  reasons  are  recorded  on 
the  minutes.)  ...  ...  . -.,,1  . , , , 

1863.  The  Board  consent  to  alter  a previous  decision  dismissing  the  head  master  of  a model  school,  provided  he  expresses 
his  regret  for  his  conduct — , • , 

The  Bishop  of  Dewy  records  lus  conviction  that  he  should  not  be  retained. 

The  Board  having  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  triennial  grants  of  free  stock.  That  managers  shall  be  bound  to  keep 
” stock  at  reduced  prices  for  sale  to  pupils.  That  in  case  they  shall  fail  to  do  so  the  value  in  books  shall  be  sent  to 
the  school,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  teacher’s  salary.  That  a certain  per-centage  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  teacher  when  the  sale  stock  is  paid  for  by  him — 

Mr.  Gibson  objects  to  any  alteration  in  the  existing  arrangements. 

The  Board  having  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  a clause  of  surrender  on  repayment  of  grant— provided  the  local  iunds 
in  aid  of  grant  shall  have  been  subscribed  by  grantor— 

Mr.  Gibson,  by  letter,  records  his  objection  to  msertion  of  any  clause  of  surrender  ditlerent  from  that 
contained  in  general  form  of  lease  sanctioned  by  Board. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board,  as  re-awanged,  having  been  submitted  for  approval — 

Mr.  Gibson  objects  thereto,  giving  reasons  for  his  objections  by  letter. 

The  Bishop  of  Dewy  also  reads  a paper  stating  that  he  considers  it  inexpedient  to  alter  rules  of  185s, 
especially  as  regards  grants  to  convent  schools  and  payment  of  pupil  teachers  therein. 

The  Rev.  John  Hall  and  Mr.  Gibson  object  to  new  rule  as  to  appointment  of  first  class  monitors  in  very  large  and 
highly  efficient  schools.  . , . „ , , . , . , 

1864.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  by  letter,  also  records  his  dissent  from  recent  changes  m Rules  as  regards  conventual  schools. 
The  Bishop  of  Derry  also  dissents  from  change  of  Rules,  1855. 

Mr.  Gibson  also  dissents  from  reply  agreed  to  by  the  Board  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  answer  to  Ins  letter 
calling  for  information  on  the  subject  of  alleged  changes  of  Rules,  regarding  which  a deputation  waited  on  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Derry  disapproves  of  grant  to  Donegal  National  school. 

1865  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Attorney- General,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  send  in  letters  setting  forth  reasons  why  the 
permission  asked  by  the  manager  of  a school  should  not  be  granted,  viz.,  to  take  a class  into  an  adjoining  room  for 
religious  instruction,  during  the  time  secular  instruction  was  going  on  in  school-room — when  the  latter  is  not 
interfered  with ; and  stated  that  the  liberty  sought  is  only  intended  to  be  used  occasionally. 

The  Board  having  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposal  at  variance  with  the  rules,  or  spirit  of  the 
National  system,  provided  certain  conditions  are  observed — 

The  Rev.  John  Hall  proposes  an  amendment,  which  is  not  seconded. 

1866.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  dissents  from  change  of  rule,  Part  I.,  Section  IV.,  Rule  2,  as  regards  attendance  of  pupils  at 

religious  instruction.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Rev.  J.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  also  dissent  from  decision  as  to  change  of 
rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

A motion  to  repeal  Rule  No.  14,  Rules  of  1863,  as  to  classification  of  teachers,  having  been  carried— 

Mr.  Gibson  requests  by  letter,  that  if  carried,  his  dissent  may  be  recorded. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  by  letter,  dissents  from  making  provision  in  estimate  for  the  several  matters  proposed  in 
Right  Honorable  C.  Fortescue’s  letter. 

Mr.  Waldron  dissents  from  decision  of  Board  approving  of  the  general  principle  of  placing  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  classics  and  French  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
primary  instruction  in  National  schools. 

1867.  Mr.  Gibson  dissents  from  explanation  of  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  given  by  Board.  1st,  That  when  the  teacher 

is  a Protestant  and  the  pupil  a Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versa,  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied.  2nd,  When 
the  teacher  and  pupil  are  both  Protestant,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  denominations,  dissent  is  not 
implied,  and  religious  instruction  may  be  given  unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it,  and  that  in  each  case  dissent 
may  be  modified  by  an  entry  of  parent  in  the  Certificate  Book  of  Religious  Instruction. 

The  Commissioners  having  approved  of  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  on  the  subject  of 
” introducing  the  teaching  of  classics  into  National  schools,  and  having  directed  that  a copy  of  it  be  sent  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  also  that  an  application  be  made  for  means  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan — 

Dr.  Henry  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  dissent  from  the  resolution,  inasmuch  as  it  connects  the  introduction  of 
classics  with  the  establishment  of  model  schools,  under  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  the  Right  Honorable  C.  P . 
Fortescue.  , . . . 

„ Mr.  Gibson,  by  letter,  expresses  disapproval  of  many  pieces  in  the  “Poetical  Selections”  now  under  consideration. 
” Dr.  Henry,  by  letter,  disapproves  of  the  “Poetical  Selections.” 

1868.  Dr.  Henry,  by  letter,  objects  to  issue  of  new  Reading  Books  as  they  now  stand. 

„ Mr.  Gibson,  by  letter,  objects  to  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons  as  it  now  stands. 

* The  answer  to  question  3055  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Kelly  as  follows:— The  Board  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  viz.,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  question  was  unfit  to  be  the  teacher  of 
any  National  school,  dismissed  him  from  their  service. 
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(hiring  the  year ; but  still  I think,  perhaps,  £2,000  or 
£3,000  might  be  the  excess. 

3062.  Do  you  present  to  your  Board,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  abstract  showing  what  the  actual  expen- 
diture under  each  head  has  been,  as  compared  with  the 
Parliamentary  estimate? — We  send  it  to  the  Audit 
Office. 

3063.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  that 
statement  for  last  year  ? — The  amount  expended,  and 
the  amount  required  for  each  service  ? 

3064.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  sent  up  to  the 
Treasury  under  each  head,  and  the  amount  of  the 
actual  expenditure,  when  the  year’s  accounts  were 
closed? — For  the  year  ’67— ’68 ? 

3065.  Yes. — It  strikes  me  that  a very  large  amount 
of  money  -will  be  no  w in  course  of  payment — the  March 
quarter’s  salaries.  Perhaps  the  entire  of  that  should 
be  included,  for  though  not  paid  within  the  year,  it 
was  a liability  incurred  within  the  year.  Our  financial 
year  terminates  on  the  31st  March,  and  the  salaries 
for  the  quarter  ending  the  31st  March  are  being  paid, 
and  are  not  completed  for  that  quarter. 

3066.  I mean  the  expenditure  which  you  must  send 
up  to  the  Treasury  as  relating  to  the  estimate  of  the 
year  ’67?—’ 67— ’68  ? 

3067.  ’67-68? — I can  give  you  the  estimate,  but 
the  total  amount  expended  I will  not  be  able  to  give 
you  until  the  payments  are  completed  for  this  past 
quarter. 

3068.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  to  give  the 
statement  for  the  previous  year  ? — It  would,  if  '66— ’67 
would  answer. 

3069.  It  would  answer  as  well.* 

3070.  Are  you  cognizant  from  the  correspondence 
in  the  office  if  there  are  many  instances  in  which  a 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  getting  proper  sites  for  schools  ? 
—I  am  ; in  very  many  cases  there  has  been  great  diffi- 
culty. 

3071.  Do  many  cases  arise  in  which  landowners 
who  are  willing  to  give  sites  for  schools  are  not  able 
to  do  so  from  having  only  a limited  interest  in  their 
property  ? — There  are  such  cases. 

3072.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  increased  faci- 

lities should  be  given  to  landowners  to  enable  them  to 
give  sites  for  schools? — Certainly.  The  Commis- 

sioners have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  accept 
sites  which  might  be  considered  unsuitable  for  schools, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  give  leases,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  certain  persons  who  have  the 
power  to  give  leases,  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  For 
instance,  the  Commissioners  Avex-e  obliged  to  take  sites 
in  connexion  Avith  houses  of  worships 

3073.  HaA-e  the  Board  ever  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  endeavouring  to  get  an  Act  like  the  School 
Sites  (England)  Bill  ? — I dare  say  the  matter  has  been 
talked  of.  I don’t  know  that  it  ever  came  formally 
before  the  Commissioners. 

3074.  Since  you  Avere  appointed  Secretary  have  any 
complaints  of  proselytizing  in  schools  come  before  the 
Boax-d  ? — Yes  ; in  a few  instances — vexy  feAv  instances. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  chax-ges  Avex-e  not  estab- 
lished. 

3075.  You  think  that  in  no  ease  the  charge  Avas 
established  ? — I think  it  Avas  not. 

3076.  Did  these  complaints  come  exclusively  from 
one  x-eligious  body  ? — No.  I think  not. 

3077.  Have  you  anything  to  do  Avitli  the  revision 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Boax-d  ? — I had  scarcely 
anything  to  do  Avith  it,  though  I Avas  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  From  one  circumstance 
or  another  I had  nothing,  I may  say,  to  do  Avith  it. 

3078.  Is  anything  going  on  now  Avith  reference  to 
the  bi-inging  out  a jicav  edition  of  the  books  ? — Several 
of  the  books  have  not  been  finally  approved  by  the 
Board. 

3079.  Have  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Books  been  approved  by  tlie  Board  recently  ? — I think 
they  have. 

3080.  What  books  are  under  consideration  just 


now? — I think  the  Fifth  Book,  and  the  First  Book  May  2,  )8(i8. 
of  Poetry,  are  now  under  consideration.  

3081.  In  what  maimer  are  these  new  editions  Kelly, 

brought  before  the  Board — hoAv  are  these  revised  books 
approved  ? — After  the  Committee  has  decided  on  the 

books,  they  are  put  in  type,  copies  are  sent  round  to 
each  member  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  put  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  such  a book  is  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

3082.  Mr.  Gibson. — There  is  one  particular  depart- 
ment in  which  you  have  charge,  and  in  which  the 
other  Secretary  has  not — I mean  the  department  of 
agiiculture? — I said  I attended  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

3083.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  has 
been  the  usual  practice  with  respect  to  protests  of  the 
Board — Avhether  the  practice  has  been  unifoi-m  or 
not  ? — It  has  not  been  unifoim,  inasmuch  as  I stated 
that  on  one  occasion  a svritten  protest  Avas  received, 
and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  subsequently 
the  Commissioners  refused  to  receive  a Avritten  pro- 
test; but  they  did  not  object  to  the  protest  being 
entex-ed  in  a general  way ; that  is  to  say,  that  such  a 
member  protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

3084.  Will  you  say  what  you  think  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  two  Secretaries  over  one,  assisted  by  a 
competent  staff  in  the  office? — In  the  first  place,  the 
duties  are  sufficient  for  two ; secondly,  in  case  of  the 
absexxce  or  illness  of  one,  the  duties  should  be  dis- 
charged either  by  a co-secretary  or  an  assistant-secre- 
tary, Avlxich  Avould  be  very  much  the  same  thing. 

3085.  If  I understood  you  aright,  I think  you  in- 
tended to  intimate  that  the  estimate  was  prepared  by 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments  in  the  office, 

Avith  respect  to  the  special  details  of  each  department.  ? 

— -The  estimate  is  not  prepared  by  the  heads  of  each 
department;  but  the  heads  of  each  department  are 
present  at  its  px-eparation.  The  estimate  of  the  coming, 
year-  is  founded  on  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
year.  The  accountant  prepares  it,  and  gets  all  the 
information  he  can  from  the  different  departments  as 
to  Avhat  might  be  required  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The  estimate  is  px-epared  in  a rough  way  by  him. 

3086.  Can  you  state  by  whom  the  special  compila- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  revised  edition  was  prepax-ed  ? 

— They  were  in  most  part  px-epared  by  the  late  Mi\ 

M'Creedy,  by  two  Inspectors,  Messx-s.  Robinson  and 
Gillie,  assisted  by  a clerk  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

3087.  Were  the  professox-s  of  the  Boax-d  consulted 
on  the  subject  at  all,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? — Do  you 
mean  the  x-evision  of  the  scientific  books  ? 

3088.  That  has  xxot  taken  place  yet? — It  has  not 
taken  place  yet. 

3089.  So  far  as  the  revision  of  the  books  has,  up  to 
the  px-esent,  proceeded,  have  tire  professors  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  it? — They  have  not. 

3090.  Do  you  think  they  Avere  competent  parties 
to  Avhom  a reA'ision  of  the  reading-books,  First,  Second, 

Third,  and  Foux-th,  might  be  entrusted ? — I should  say 
they  must  be  very  competent  persons,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  them  are  the  authors  of  several  books  themselves.  Dr. 

Sullivan,  for  instance,  has  Avritten  books  which  have 
obtained  the  highest  approval  as  school-books. 

3091.  But  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  professors 
are  the  autlxox-s  of  several  books,  would  not  the  fact 
of  their  being  professors  having  charge  of  the  training 
and  other  schools,  be  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for 
having  charge  of  the  x-evision  of  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  ? — I should  say, 
certainly. 

3092.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  have  refused  to  allow  the  protests 
of  the  minority  to  be  recorded? — They  have  refused 
the  protests  to  be  received  in  extenso. 

3093.  That  is  to  say,  they  allowed  the  fact  of  the 
dissent  to  be  recorded,  but  they  did  xxot  alloAv  the  pro- 
tests to  appear  on  the  minutes  ? — Quite  so. 

3094.  Do  any  communications  pass  from  the  Execxx- 


* The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  VIH. 
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tive  Government  to  the  Board,  tliat  would  show  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  use  the  Board  in  any  way  for 
political  purposes,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  that  I 
ever  heard  of. 

3095.  Then  any  suspicion  that  such  a thing  existed 
would  be  unfounded  and  unjust,  in  your  opinion  ? — 
I know  of  nothing  that  would  warrant  such  an 
opinion. 

3096.  You  stated  that  there  have  been  allegations 
as  to  cases  of  proselytism  having  taken  place  in  schools, 
but  that  no  such  charges  were  proved  to  have  any  foun- 
dation ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

3097.  Is  Judge  O’Hagan  one  of  the  Commissioners? 
—He  is. 

3098.  Did  you  hear  that  a statement  was  made  by 
him  as  a Commissioner,  when  he  was  Her  Majesty’s 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  no  such  tiling  ever  took  place  ? — I 
did. 

3099.  Mr.  Stolces. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  schools? — Not 
well — do  you  mean  the  accounts  of  the  attendance  of 
the  children  ? 

3100.  No,  the  financial  accounts? — Is  it  in  the 
schools  in  the  country  ? 

3101.  Yes,  in  the  schools  through  the  country  ?• — 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  system.  The  accounts 
of  the  schools  through  the  country  would  be  merely 
an  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  schools  by  the 
teachers. 

3102.  Do  the  Commissioners  require  no  returns  of 
the  accounts  from  the  different  schools  through  the. 
country  ? — They  do,  from  the  managers  of  schools  as  to 
the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  teachers. 

3103.  Do  they  require  no  more  ? — No  more. 

3104.  Would  you  consider  it  an  abuse,  if  the  entire 
sums  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  teachers  were 
not  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers? — I would, 
certainly. 

3105.  How  would  you  check  that  abuse? — There 
may  be  several  ways  of  checking  it — either  by  paying 
the  teachers  directly,  or  by  removing  that  manager  who 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  abuse  from  the  management 
of  the  school. 

3106.  Has  the  Board  any  fixed  course  of  proceeding 
in  such  cases  ? — I don’t  recollect  a case  occurring  of 
that  nature. 

3107.  Would  you  consider  it  an  abuse  if  the  rents 
of  the  school-houses  were  paid  out  of  the  salaries 
awarded  to  the  teachers  ? — I think  that  would  depend 
veiy  much  on  the  nature  of  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  manager  and  the  teacher. 

3108.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  Board  would  not 
object  if  a teacher  voluntarily  paid  the  rent  of  a school- 
house  out  of  his  salary  ? — I think  they  would. 

3109.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind? — I think 
there  are.  There  is  a return  called  for,  from  which 
the  number  will  be  shown. 

3110.  In  what  way  does  the  Board  insist  on  the 
repair  of  school-houses  ? — The  non-vested  schools,  and 
the  schools  vested  hr  trustees,  must  be  kept  in  repair 
by  the  localities.  If  non-vested  schools  be  suffered  to 
fall  out  of  repair,  either  the  salary  is  suspended,  or  the 
grant  is  withdrawn  from  it. 

3111.  Would  the  Board  object  to  the  repairs  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  master? — I think  they 
would. 

3112.  Have  they  any  fixed  rule  to  that  effect? — 
There  is  no  positive  rule  among  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  to  that  effect;  but  if  such  a case 
came  before  them  I think  they  would  object. 

3113.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  total 
cost  of  a school  in  any  year — including  repairs,  rent, 
salaries,  and  all  the  items  of  expenditure  ? — Tliat  is  the 
cost  to  the  Board  ? 

31 14.  The  cost  to  the  school,  I mean? — The  annual 
report  will  show  that. 

3115.  How  is  it  collected,  if  you  don’t  require 
returns  of  the  accounts  from  the  different  schools  ? — 
There  are  returns  from  the  managers  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  local  contributions  to  the  teachers’  salaries. 


3116.  Does  the  Board  in  any  way  ascertain  the 
total  income  of  the  teacher  of  each  school  connected 
with  it? — Yes. 

3117.  Does  the  Board  keep  a record  of  the  returns 
from  all  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

3118.  Does  the  Board  record  the  expenditure  of 
every  school  connected  with  it? — I don’t  think  the 
expenditure  under  the  head  of  repairs,  is  shown  in  the 
annual  report,  but  the  total  income  of  the  teachers 
appears  in  the  annual  report. 

3119.  Do  the  reports  show  more  than  what  the 
Commissioners  give  to  each  teacher? — Yes. 

3120.  Do  the  reports  show  more  than  the  school 
fees  and  the  grant  from  the  Board  ? — And  the  local 
contributions. 

3121.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  in  each  school  the 
teacher  is  bound  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
emoluments  received  from  the  school,  and  the  Inspector 
examines  his  account  at  each  visit  t— He  does. 

3122.  In  the  roll-book  of  the  school? — I don’t 
know  that  the  Inspector  examines  as  to  the  payments 
made  by  the  scholars. 

3123.  In  every  week  is  not  the  teacher  obliged  to 
enter  an  account  of  the  payments  received  from  the 
scholars  ? — He  is. 

3124.  And  that  account  is  retru-ned  to  the  Board? 
— It  is  returned  from  the  manager  of  the  schooL 

3125.  Are  the  repairs  of  schools  ever  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  patrons  and  not  of  the 
public,  except  as  to  the  vested  schools  which  are 
vested  in  the  Board  themselves  ? — The  repairs  of  non- 
vested  schools,  and  of  schools  vested  in  trustees,  are  to 
be  made  by  the  locality. 

3126.  I always  understood  that  in  the  case  of  non- 
vested  schools  the  only  grants  from  the  Board  were 
books  and  other  school  requisites  ? — The  Board  grants 
salaries  to  the  teachers  in  addition. 

3127.  The  Commissioners  are  the  trustees  of  the 
vested  schools  ? — The  returns  come  from  these  schools 
as  they  do  from  the  non-vested  schools — from  the  local 
manager. 

3128.  Does  the  teacher  give  any  receipt  for  his 
salary  to  any  pai-ty  % — He  gives  a receipt  to  the 
Board. 

3129.  Of  course  that  is  a guarantee  that  he  received 
his  salary? — Perhaps  not.  I shall  tell  you  the  course 
adopted.  The  returns  are  sent  out,  and  whei'e  there 
is  no  notice  in  the  office  of  a change  of  teacher — in 
order  to  save  time,  and  to  allow  the  office  to  pay 
the  salary — a receipt  is  sent  for  the  full  amount  to 
the  teacher  who  may  be  in  office  for  the  quarter-. 
He  signs  the  receipt  before  he  gets  the  money,  and 
the  money  is  afterwards  sent  by  a Post  Office 
order  to  the  manager  - in  his  (the  teacher’s)  own 
favour.  The  receipt  is,  in  seven  out  of  ten  cases, 
signed  by  the  teacher,  and  countersigned  by  the 
manager  before  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Board.  In 
that  sense  the  receipt  is  no  guarantee  of  the  receipt  of 
the  salary  by  the  teacher. 

3130.  Whose  is  the  hand  that  actually  receives  the 
money  ? — The  Post  Office  order  is  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  individual  teacher  to  whom  the  salary  is  due ; but 
it  is  sent  to  him  through  the  manager  of  the  school. 

3131.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  by  any  accident 
the  money  or  the  Post  Office  order  should  not  be  claimed 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  payable,  would 
the  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  refunded  by  the 
Post  Office  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  what  the  rule  of  the 
Post  Office  would  be  on  the  subject.  I don’t  know  of 
a case  of  the  kind.  Yery  often  the  managers,  where 
the  teachers  go  away  before  they  receive  their  salaries 
— many  of  them  emigrate — return  the  Post  Office  order 
which  is  relodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  then  the  Post  Office  wipe  it  off  their  book. 

3132.  Does  the  Board  inquire  from  the  Post  Office, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  whether  there  is  any  of  the 
National  Board’s  orders  outstanding? — I think  not. 
The  sums  are  so  small,  and  the  teachers  so  much  in 
need  of  their  payments,  that  it  is  a case  not  likely 
to  occur  that  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
unpaid. 
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3133.  The  Chairman. — When  did  you  become  Chief 
of  Inspection  ? — In  February  of  the  last  year,  1867. 

3134.  What  offices  had  you  previously  held  under 
the  Board? — Previous  to  my  becoming  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tion, I held  the  office  of  Head  Inspector  from  the  year 
1857.  Before  I was  appointed  Head  Inspector,  I had 
been  District  Inspector,  to  which  office  I was  appointed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846. 

3135.  Did  you  serve  in  more  than  one  district  as 
District  Inspector? — I did,  my  lord,  I served  in  several 
districts.  I began  my  services  in  the  Dungannon 
district  in  the  year  I was  appointed;  I was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Ballymena  district,  where  I served 
from  the  early  part  of  1847  till  1851.  Subsequently 
to  that  I had  charge  of  the  Monaghan  district  till 
sometime  in  1853,  and  after  that  I served  for  a short 
time  in  two  other  districts,  Castlewellan  and  Cooks- 
town,  before  I was  appointed  Head  Inspector.  As 
Head  Inspector,  I served  first  of  all  in  what  may  be 
called  the  southern  group  of  districts,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Cork.  Subsequently  I acted  as  Head  Inspec- 
tor in  what  we  sometimes  call  the  north  midland  group 
of  districts,  with  either  Newry  or  Monaghan  as  the 
centre.  I was  part  of  the  time  in  Newry.  Monaghan 
being  much  more  central,  I took  up  my  residence  in 
Monaghan  for  a time.  I was  subsequently  transferred 
to  Kilkenny,  which  might  be  called  the  south  midland 
group  of  districts,  and  afterwards  I was  transferred  to 
Dublin,  so  that  I have  been  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland  in  my  capacity  as  Head  or  District  Inspector. 

I believe  there  is  no  county  in  Ireland  with  which  I 
have  not  been  officially  connected  at  one  time  or  other 
of  my  life  as  Inspector  of  schools. 

3136.  Was  Dungannon  a rich  or  poor  district  at  the 
time  you  were  connected  with  it  as  Inspector  ? — It  was 
a medium  district.  There  are  some  very  good  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon,  but  there  is  not 
much  manufacturing  industry  in  that  district. 

3137.  Was  it  a large  district  in  point  of  area,  or  had 
you  many  schools  -within  a small  area? — The  area  was 
considerable.  I had  from  120  to  130  schools,  as  well 
as  I remember,  under  my  charge.  I am  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  area,  but  I had  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  to 
travel  in  some  directions,  while  in  others,  I had  not 
more  than  six  or  eight. 

3138.  Were  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  the  Dun- 
gannon district  principally  Protestants,  or  were  they 
Roman  Catholics  ? — They  were  very  much  mixed,  but 
more  Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants. 

3139.  What  was  the  religious  complexion  of  the 
schoolmasters? — They  were  in  like  manner  very  much 
mixed. 

3140.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Ballymena 
district? — In  Ballymena  district  there  was  a consider- 
able amount  of  manufacturing  industry;  a lawe 
proportion  of  the  parents  of  the  children  held  small 
farms  of  land,  and  had  weaving  carried  on  in  their 
families  at  the  same  time.  The  farms  there  were 
generally  small,  there  were  very  few  large  farms  in 
that  district. 

3141.  Was  that  a mixed  district  as  to  religion? — It 
was. 

3142.  Were  the  patrons  of  the  schools  chiefly 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic? — I would  say  the 
majority  of  patrons  in  that  district  were  Protestant. 

3143.  What  about  the  scholar-s  ? — The  scholars  were 
probably  about  equal. 

3144.  Did  the  weaving  to  which  you  referred  have 
any  influence  either  in  causing  an  increased  attendance 
at,  or  in  causing  absence  from  the  schools? — I think 
it  perhaps  caused  the  children  to  be  withdrawn  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  assist  their-  parents  or  those  in  the 
family,  who  were  conducting  the  weaving;  they  occa- 
sionally were  -withdrawn  in  order  to  assist  at  some  of 
the  operations. 

3145.  Were  the  weaving  families  more  comfortably 
off  than  the  ordinary  peasantry?—' Where  theydepended 
upon  weaving  exclusively  I would  say  they  were  not 
more  comfortably  off,  but  where  a small  farmer  had 


some  of  his  family  engaged  in  weaving,  I think  they 
were  more  comfortably  off.  At  the  period  I allude  to, 
the  females  were  just  beginning  to  weave — I remember 
when  there  was  hardly  such  a thing  known  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  as  a female  working  at  a loom.  But 
at  the  period  when  I was  employed  as  Inspector  in  the 
Ballymena  district,  the  females  had  commenced  work- 
ing at  looms. 

3146.  Did  families  who  were  occupied  at  weaving 
send  their  children  earlier  to  school  in  order  that  they 
might  get  their  education  quickly,  and  so  be  able  soon 
to  go  to  work  afterwards  ? — I do  not  think  that  element 
entered  much  into  their  calculation,  when  they  were 
sending  their  children  to  school. 

3147.  What  was  the  character  of  your  district  at 
Monaghan  ? — The  parents  of  the  children  at  Monaghan 
were  more  agricultural.  In  some  parts  of  the  district 
the  farms  were  very  large  and  the  farmers  very 
comfortable.  The  nox-them  pai-t  of  the  district,  down 
towards  Armagh  is  rather  a fine  part  of  the  country, 
the  farms  being  very  large,  and  the  farmers,  as  I have 
said,  comfortable.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  the 
farms  are  much  smaller. 

3148.  Was  the  population  principally  Roman  Catho- 
lic ? — The  majority,  eei-tainly — perhaps  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths— are  Roman  Catholic. 

3149.  What  sort  of  district  was  Trim? — Trim  was 
principally  a grazing  district ; very  little  tillage,  com- 
paratively, in  that  part  of  the  country ; and  the  poorer 
classes  there  were  cex-tainly  infeiiox- — they  were  poorer, 
I mean,  than  in  any  of  the  other  districts  that  I was  in 
previously,  and  consequently  among  the  very  poor 
there  was  a greater  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  Trim 
district  than  fix  any  of  the  other  distiicts  I was  in  before. 

3150.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Castle wellaxx 
district? — The  people  thex-e  were  comfox-table.  There 
was  a considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  going  oix 
in  the  district,  and  there  were  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Castlewellan  that  gave  extensive  employment. 

3151.  What  was  the  chax-acter  of  the  Cookstown 
district? — Very  much  like  Castlewellan. 

3152.  What  was  the  x-eligious  character  of  the  Cooks- 
town district? — Very  much  mixed. 

3153.  Were  there  any  of  these  districts  in  which 
there  was  a predominance  of  Presbyterians  amongst 
the  population? — The  Ballymena  district  had  the 
greatest  amount  of  Presbyterians  of  any  district  that  I 
was  ever  in,  but  I am  hardly  prepared  to  say  there  was 
a predominance  of  Presbyterians  throughout  the  district, 
because  in  some  parts  of  the  district  Roman  Catholics 
were  predominant — for  instance,  in  the  Glens  of  An- 
trim. 

3154.  Were  there  many  schools  under  Presbyterian 
patrons  in  that  district  ? — A very  considerable  number 
under  Presbyterian  patrons. 

3155.  Did  you  observe  much  difference  in  those 
various  districts  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  average 
attendance  of  children  at  the  schools  compared  with 
the  total  number  on  the  rolls  ? — There  was  very  little 
difference,  I would  say,  as  regards  the  average  amount 
of  attendance  compared  with  the  total  number  on  the 
rolls  in  those  districts  I have  mentioned.  I may  say 
with  reference  to  that,  that  my  experience  would  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  town  schools  the  average 
attendance,  as  compared  with  the  number  on  the  rolls, 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  country  schools,  and  that 
observation  applies  to  all  the  districts  that  I have  been 
in. 

3156.  Is  there  much  difference  between  .town  and 
country  schools,  according  to  your  experience,  as  to  the 
age  at  which  children  remain  at  school  ? — I think  in  the 
country  districts  generally  tire  clrildren  remain  longer 
at  school.  In  those  districts  where  manufactures  are 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  the  children  leave  the  school  at  a much  earlier- 
age  than  they  do  where  there  is  no  such  inducement 
for  them  to  leave. 

3157.  Did  you  find  that  in  country  schools  children 
take  longer  in  getting  from  one  class  to  another  than 
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in.  town  schools  ? — In  one  sense  they  took  longer  be- 
cause their  attendance  was  more  irregular,  but  with  an 
equal  attendance  I do  not  think  the  country  children 
required  longer  to  go  from  one  class  to  another  than 
the  town  children ; but  their  attendance  being  more  ir- 
regular in  the  country  they  must  of  necessity  be  a 
longer  time  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school  before  they  ad- 
vance to  a higher  class. 

3158.  Did  you  find  that  masters  of  country  schools 
were  less  quick  in  teaching  and  forwarding  their  pupils 
than  teachers  of  town  schools  ? — Oh  not  at  all.  Take 
Dublin  for  instance;  I know  many  of  the  ordinary 
schools  in  Dublin,  and  I don’t  think  the  masters  in 
those  schools  are  equal  to  the  masters  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  that  I have  been  in. 

3159.  Do  the  first-class  masters  prefer  the  town 
schools  to  the  country  schools  1 — The  firshclass  masters, 
as  a matter  of  course,  prefer  the  schools  to  which  the 
greatest  emolument  is  attached.  There  are  many 
country  schools  that  have  some  private  endowment,  or 
perhaps  there  is  a landlord  who  gives  a handsome 
contribution,  and  that  will  always  attract  a first-class 
master.  I would  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
teacher  would  probably  prefer  a country  school  to  a 
town  school ; living  in  the  country  being  rather  cheaper 
than  living  in  town. 

31  GO.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  town  schools 
are  not,  as  a class,  better  for  the  master  than  the 
country  schools? — In  one  sense  the  town  schools  cer- 
tainly are  better,  because  having  a larger  number  ol 
pupils  they  have  a greater  amount  of  fees,  and  in  that 
sense  they  are  better  and  more  attractive. 

3161.  Did  you  find  much  difference  in  the  time  to 
wliich  children  remained  at  school  as  between  your 
northern  districts  and  your  southern  districts  ?— Do  you 
mean  the  age  to  which  they  remained  at  school  ? 

3162.  Yes.— Well,  I think  what  I have  said  already 
would  apply  to  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
districts — that  where  the  parents  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  farming  the  children  remain  longer  at  school ; 
and  applying  that  principle  I would  say  they  remain 
longer  at  school  in  the  southern  districts  than'  they  do  in 
the  northern  districts,  because  in  the  former  they  are 
more  extensively  employed  in  farming  operations. 

3163.  You  spoke  of  Trim  as  a grazing  district,  was 
the  population  of  that  district  thin  ? — Very  thin  in- 
deed, and  very  much  grouped  in  little  -villages. 

3164.  And  also  poor? — And  poor. 

3165.  Have  you  much  direct  correspondence  with 
■ your  Head  Inspectors? — Very  little  direct  correspond- 
ence. 

3166.  On  what  topics  do  they  address  you? — Well, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  An  Inspector  may 
write  to  me  if  anything  has  happened  to  stop  his 
travelling  expenses  going  down  to  him,  or  any  little 
matter  of  that  sort.  He  may  apply  to  me  to  know- 
why  his  journalshave  not  been  passed  in  the  regular  way, 
and  why  his  money  has  not  gone  down  at  the  regular 
tune.  That  is  a case  in  which  an  Inspector  may  write. 

3167.  Do  you  correspond  directly  or  at  all  with  the 
ordinary  Inspectors  ? — Occasionally;  but  very  seldom 

1 indeed. 

3168.  Does  any  correspondence  come  to  you  from 
an  Inspector  through  the  medium  of  the  Head  In- 
spector?— Very  seldom,  except  perhaps  something  con- 
nected with  a model  school.  In  the  case  of  the  model 
schools  there  are  always  a Head  and  a District  Inspector, 
who  assist  in  the  management,  and  correspondence 
might  possibly  in  that  case  come  in  the  way  you  have 
mentioned. 

3169.  Then  is  most  of  your  correspondence  con- 
ducted through  the  office?— Almost  entirely  through 
the  office — through  the  Secretaries. 

3170.  On  what  class  of  business  do  you  take  a de- 
termination and  act  yourself  in  the  office  without  con- 
sulting the  Secretary? — There  is  one  class  of  business  : 
with  reference  to  the  payment  of  salaries  a question 
may  arise  as  to  the  average  attendance  in  a school 
where  it  is  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  salary. 
That  being  a matter  of  simple  routine  I would  deal 
with  it  without  bringing  it  to  the  Secretary. 


3171.  Would  you  impose  a fine  on  a schoolmaster 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  or  the  Resident 
Commissioner  ? — Never. 

3172.  How  many  fines  have  you  had  occasion  to 
impose  in  the  last  half  year? — Of  course  an  answer  to 
that  should  be  taken  rather  as  a guess. 

3173.  Would  it  be  a large  number? — No,  not  alarge 
number  at  all ; not  more,  I should  say,  than  four  or 
five  in  the  week. 

3174.  What  are  the  general  amounts  of  these  fines  ? 
— The  fine  imposed  very  seldom  exceeds  X2,  and  it 
may  be  so  low  as  5s. 

3175.  Could  you  specify  the  causes  of  any  recent 
fines  ? — Late  attendance  is  one.  An  Inspector  comes 
to  a school  and  finds  the  teacher  not  in  attendance  at 
the  exact  hour.  In  such  a case  as  that  we  might 
impose  a fine.  Probably  if  the  teacher  had  been  very 
regular  previously  we  would  not  fine  in  the  first 
instance ; but  if  the  Inspector  found,  on  a subsequent 
visit,  a similar  irregularity  to  what  he  had  reported 
before,  we  would  certainly  impose  a fine  in  that  case.  . 
In  the  first  instance  probably  a reprimand  or  admoni- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  sufficient. 

3176.  Do  many  cases  come  before  you  of  teachers 
being  irregular  with  their  accounts? — Not  many.  Cases 
occur  from  time  to  time  of  irregularities  in  accounts. 

3177.  Do  many  cases  occur  of  misappropriation  of 
money  by  teachers? — No.  Teachers  have  no  power 
of  misappropriating  money  directly  in  the  National 
schools.  In  our  model  schools  there  have  been  cases 
of  that  kind — misappropriation  of  fees. 

3178.  Do  those  schools  which  have  other  sources  of 
income  than  the  grants  from  the  Board,  send  up  any 
retum  to  the  Board  of  the  amount  of  that  money,  and 
how  it  is  expended  ? — They  give  a return  of  the  amount 
of  money  locally  contributed,  wliich  is  almost  invariably 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  teacher.  The  repairs 
of  the  school  are  attended  to — that  is,  of  the  ordinary 
non-vested  schools — by  the  people  in  the  locality,  and  we 
do  not  usually  require  a return  of  that ; we  simply  re- 
quire that  the  houses  shall  be  kept  in  thorough  repair. 

3179.  During  the  time  you  served  as  a District  In- 
spector, did  you  find  that  many  managers  exercised  an 
effective  supervision  over  the  schools  ? — In  many  in- 
stances there  was  a very  effective  supervision  exercised, 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  was  not. 

3180.  Do  managers  certify  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
teachers’  attendance  upon  the  pay  sheet? — They  do. 

3181.  Is  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  those  certi- 
ficates, or  are  they  merely  signed  as  a matter  of  form  ? 
— I think  the  certificates,  as  regards  the  attendance  of 
the  teachers,  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  We  require 
the  managers  to  state  whether  the  school  was  closed  at 
any  time,  and  for  what  cause ; also,  whether  the  teacher 
was  absent  at  any  time,  and  for  what  cause ; and,  as  a 
general  rule,  these  returns  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  for  we  have  an  effectual  means  of  checking  any 
inaccuracy  by  comparing  the  manager’s  return  with  the 
return  of  the  District  Inspector,  who  is  always  required 
to  report  upon  any  absence  of  the  teacher,  or  any  time 
the  school  is  closed. 

3182.  But  in  the  case  of  a manager  certifying  the 
attendance  of  a schoolmaster,  how  does  he  obtain  his 
information  ? — From  the  class-roll  of  the  school — there 
is  one  thing,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  always  sure 
of,  namely,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  exact  hour  for  opening  the  school,  but  we 
do  not  require  him  to  certify  as'  to  that.  We  simply 
ask  him  to  certify  whether  the  school  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  operation,  and  whether  the  teacher  has 
been  in  attendance  during  the  days  on  which  the 
school  was  in  operation. 

3183.  When  Inspectors  discover  an  irregularity  of 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  do  they  ever 
visit  the  manager  and  ascertain  from  him  whether  any 
previous  instances  have  occurred  of  similar  irregu- 
larity ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  in  such  cases  to 
confer  with  the  manager — either  to  visit  him  person- 
ally, or  to  communicate  with  him  by  letter. 

3184.  Do  you  think  they  generally  do  communicate 
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with  the  managers  in  those  cases  1 — I think  they  do, 
because  we  have  a check  upon  them  in  the  office ; if 
they  have  omitted  in  their  report  to  tell  us  that  they 
communicated  with  the  manager,  and  what  the  result 
of  that  communication  was — we  generally  write  to  them 
immediately  to  know  why  they  did  not  do  so.  That 
would  be  a sort  of  letter  I would  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility direct  to  be  written,  and  which  would  go,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretaries  and 
would  then  become  a Secretaries’  letter,  though  written 
in  the  first  instance  by  my  instructions  as  Chief  of 
Inspection. 

3185.  In  those  schools  with  which  you  have  been 
connected  have  cases  ever  arisen  where  there  was  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  for  a time  between  the 
local  managers  and  the  Board  ? — In  veiy  few  instances 
that  I can  recall  to  mind. 

3186.  Did  those  differences  arise  as  to  the  retention 
of  a particular  teacher  or  any  other  cause? — There  is 
very  little  probability  of  a serious  difference  arising  as 
regards  the  retention  of  a teacher  that  could  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  this  reason,  that  when  the 
Commissioners  have  decided  that  a teacher  is  not  com- 
petent or  should  be  removed  for  any  special  reason  the 
salary  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  manager  will 
Hot  be  anxious  to  retain  such  teacher,  nor  would  the 
teacher  himself  be  anxious  to  stay.  But  there  have 
been  some  instances  of  managers  opposing  the  action  of 
the  Board,  and  retaining  teachers  for  some  time  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Board. 

3187.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  have  been  sent 
down  by  the  Board  to  arrange  such  differences? — No, 
I do  not  remember  any  such  instance  at  present. 

3188.  Do  you  consider  that  any  abuses  arise  from 
the  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  which  the  teachers  have 
■on  the  sale  of  books  ? — I think  not.  I think  that  was 
•a  very  advantageous  arrangement. 

3189.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  than  a fair  remune- 
ration to  them  for  their  obligation  to  pay  for  the  books 
beforehand,  and  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  and  retail- 
ing them  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  more  than  a fair  re- 
muneration, and  in  connexion  with  that  I would 
say  the  great  advantage  is  that  in  this  way  we  secure 
a regular  supply  of  books  for  the  school,  without 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
schools  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  books.  Pre- 
viously to  this  arrangement  Inspectors  were  constantly 
complaining  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  books  for  sale 
to  the  children.  The  managers  very  often  declined  to 
advance  money  for  books ; they  left  it  upon  the  teacher 
to  do  so.  The  teacher  very  often  said  it  was  a very 
hard  thing  he  should  be  required  to  advance  the  money ; 
and  so  between  the  manager  and  the  teacher  the  poor 
children  were  often  left  without  books. 

3190.  As  regards  the  office  did  the  establishment  of  the 
present  system  effect  any  diminution  of  labour  and  trou- 
ble in  the  accounts  ? — On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
great  addition  to  the  labour  by  the  establishment  of 
the  system,  because  we  send  out  a larger  quantity  of 
books  now  than  we  did  under  the  former  arrangement, 
and  to  that  extent  it  has  added  to  the  labour. 

3191.  The  books  being  paid  for  in  advance,  are  not 
those  despatches  of  books  conducted  without  any  open 
accounts  ? — There  are  no  accounts  kept  with  the 
teachers.  The  payment  comes  up ; it  is  credited  re- 
gularly in  the  books  of  the  office,  and  the  parcel  goes 
out  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  is  sent  free  to 
the  depot  of  the  Inspector. 

3192.  Have  any  cases  arisen  in  which  the  amount 
■of  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  books  has  caused  the  master 
to  force  an  undue  consumption  or  sale  of  books  in  his 
school  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  case. 

3193.  Do  the  teachers  now  remain  as  teachers  for 
any  considerable  time  ? — Those  who  have  been  in  the 
service  for,  say,  eight  or  ten  years,  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  service;  but  a great  number  of  young 
teachers  enter  it  for  a time,  and  so  soon  as  they  see 
employment  of  a more  lucrative  character,  or  of  a 
character  they  like  better — such  as  clerkships — they 
leave. 

3194.  Are  a large  proportion  of  those  who  so  leave 
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men  ? — I would  say  a great  many  of  them  are  superior.  . 

3195.  Are  many  of  them  persons  who  find  the  duties  Hunter^  esq. 
of  schoolmaster  not  palatable  to  them  ? — Well,  I would 

say  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  find  that  the  duties 
of  schoolmaster  are  not  palatable,  as  that  they  find 
they  have  more  liberty  in  other  avocations,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  those  avocations  they  consider  they 
are  entering  into  more  respectable  society — if  they 
expect  to  rise  in  a mercantile  establishment,  for  instance. 

3196.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  those  who 
continue  in  the  service  is  a fair  proportion  ? — I think 
rt  as  great  a proportion  as  we  can  expect,  considering 
the  remuneration  that  we  have  to  offer  them 

3197.  Do  you  consider  that  the  proportion  has  been 
always  the  same,  or  do  you  consider  there  has  been 
much  variation?— I think  that  of  late  years  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  leave  must  be  on  the  increase,  for 
this  reason,  that  the  training  that  we  give  those  young 
men  ourselves  who  enter  the  service  as  assistants,  is 
such  as  to  qualify  them  for  higher  positions,  and  for  a 
higher  remuneration  than  we  have  to  offer  them  under 
the  National  Board,  so  that  the  very  excellence  of  our 
training,  in  my  opinion,  leads  many  of  those  young  men 
out  of  the  service. 

3198.  A few  years  ago,  I think,  the  salaries  of  the 
schoolmasters,  particularly  of  the  lowest  class,  were 
much  increased  ? — They  were. 

3199.  Did  that  have  any  effect  in  causing  masters 
to  remain  in  the  service?— I am  sure  it  had  a very 
considerable  effect,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  at  this  very  period  the  expense  of 
living  had  increased  almost  in  a like  proportion,  and  I 
think  the  increase  did  not  do  much  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  expense  of  living  of  the 
teachers. 

3200.  You  consider  the  increased  prosperity  and  rise 
of  wages  in  the  country  has  exhausted  that  improve- 
ment in  the  rate  of  salaries  made  some  years  ago  ? — I 
think  we  should  have  a still  further  improvement.  I 
think  we  have  not  improved  the  rate  of  salaries  up  to 
the  point  that  we  should  improve  them  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  country 
generally. 

3201.  At  the  present  moment  do  yorr  know  of  any 
schoolmasters  who  are  unable  to  get  situations  ? — It 
frequently  happens  that  teachers  apply  to  me  for  situa- 
tions, but  I could  not  name  any  person  at  the  present 
time  absolutely  out  of  a situation.  Very  often  those 
who  apply  would  not  take  the  situation  that  I would 
have  to  offer  them 

3202.  Has  a master,  say  of  the  first  rank,  in  the 
third  class,  any  difficulty  in  finding  a situation?- — I 
think  not. 

3203.  When  a master  is  out  of  place,  does  he  usually 
address  himself  to  the  Inspector  or  to  the  office  in 
Dublin,  or  in  what  quarter  does  he  seek  for  further 
employment? — I would  say  he  usually  addresses  him- 
self to  the  Inspector,  and  occasionally,  through  the 
Inspector  it  may  be,  to  the  office  in  Dublin. 

3204.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  Inspec- 
tors under  you,  that  they  have  a difficulty  in  finding 
places  now  for  masters  of  good  character? — Well,  there 
is  a difficulty  in  finding  places  at  present.  I don’t  know 
whether  your  lordship’s  question  may  refer  to  that. 

Some  of  the  managers  object  now  altogether  to  have 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  since  1864 — I mean 
Roman  Catholic  managers — and  even  good  teachers,  if 
they  have  been  trained  since  that  time  will  be  refused 
schools  by  clerical  managers, who  allege  that  they  cannpt 
do  otherwise,  that  the  orders  of  their-  bishops  will  not 
permit  them  to  employ  teachers  who  have  been  trained 
within  that  period  of  time. 

3205.  Then  is  it  the  case  that,  from  certain  classes 
of  managers  disliking  master-s  trained  in  the  model 
schools,  good  masters,  trained  at  the  model  schools  have 
a difficulty  in  finding  places? — No  doubt  they  have. 

3206.  Have  good  masters,  who  have  been  trained 
elsewhere — I mean  not  in  the  model  schools  of  the 
Board — a difficulty  in  finding  places? — We  have  no 
training  schools  in  Ireland  but  the  model  schools  of  the 
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Board,  except  the  training  school  connected  with  the 
Church  Education  Society.  So  far  as  I am  aware  we 
have  no  other  recognised  training  schools. 

3207.  Do  you  consider  that  the  supply  of  teachers 
is  equal  to  the  demand  ? — Well,  in  connexion  with  that 
I would,  say  that,  irrespective  of  the  teachers  that  pass 
through  our  training  establishments,  there  are  very 
many  deserving  young  men  and  young  women  brought 
up  in  the.  ordinary  country  schools  who  are.  very  well 
qualified— or  at  least  fairly  qualified— to  enter  the  ser- 
vice as  assistant  masters  and  mistresses,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  emoluments  of  those  assistant  masters 
and  mistresses  are  very  low,  I would  say  our  supply  at 
present  is  fairly  equal  to  the  demand,  but  if  the  emolu- 
ments were  raised  so  as  to  induce  a better  class  to  enter 
and  at  the  same  time  the  scale  of  qualifications  raised, 
as  I think  they  ought  to  be,  the  supply  at  present  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

3208.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a school  is  closed 
for  a considerable  period  from  the  inability  of  the 
manager  to  get  a master  1 — It  sometimes  happens,  and 
I think  probably  that  sometimes  arises  from  then- 
inattention.  I know  we  occasionally  write  to  managers 
to  request  that  they  will  have  a school  which  is  closed 
brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

3209.  Within  your  experience  have  you  known 
many  of  such  cases  ? — Perhaps  six  or  eight  such  cases 
may  have  arisen  -within  my  own  experience  during  the 
last  four  or  five  months. 

3210.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
steps  are  required  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply 
of  the  schoolmasters  1 — It  appeal's  to  me  the  steps  to 
be  taken  would  be  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  school- 
master; at  present  oiu-  supply  is,  I think,  sufficient 
for  the  pay  we  have  to  offer.  We  all  know  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  a man  worth  .£20  a year  than  one  worth 
£40  a year. 

3211.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  monitors 
for  schools  ? — Latterly  in  the  north  of  Ireland  we  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  getting  monitors. 

3212.  In  these  cases  do  you  import  monitors  from 
other  districts  ? — We  cannot  import  monitors,  because 
the  salary  paid  to  a monitor  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  him  or  her  out  of  the  father’s  house. 

3213.  In  the  north  are  there  many  schools  that  are 
seriously  deficient  in  monitors1? — I would  say  not 
seriously  deficient,  but  occasionally  we  have  a report 
from  an  Inspector,  to  say  a monitor  cannot  be  had  in 
such  a school. 

3214.  Does  that  arise  in  boys’  schools,  or  girls’  schools 
principally  ? — Principally  in  boys’  schools. 

3215.  Do  the  schoolmistresses  after  they  marry  con- 
tinue to  act  as  teachers  generally  ? — Generally  they  do ; 
sometimes  if  they  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  they 
do  not. 

3216.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  efficiency  as  a 
class  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  female  teachers  ? 
— There  is ; generally  speaking  the  unmarried  female 
teachers  are  Hie  most  efficient.  I have  known  many 
instances,  however,  of  married  female  teachers  being 
very  efficient,  but  I have  never  known  them  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  service,  their  health  will  break 
down  if  they  are  as  attentive  to  their  schools  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  to  their  families  at  the  same 
time. 

3217.  Which  do  you  consider  is  the  best  for  infant 
schools,  a male  or  female  teacher? — A female,  without 
any  doubt. 

3218.  Is  there  any  model  infant  school,  except  that 
in  Marlborougli-street,  which  is  taught  by  a master? — 
No  model  infant  school.  I may  remark,  however,  that 
his  assistants  are  all  females. 

3219.  Do  you  consider  that  the  qualifications  of  your 
teachers  latterly  are  improved  ? — They  have  improved 
vastly  since  my  connexion  with  the  system  of  National 
education — very  much  indeed. 

3220.  Did  that  improvement  arise  from  the  younger 
teachers  having  themselves  passed  through  the  Na- 
tional schools  1 — Partly  in  consequence  of  the  younger 
teachers  having  passed  through  the  schools  themselves, 


and  partly  from  the  stimulus  that  our  system  of 
examination  and  classification  has  produced  among  the 
teaching  body  generally. 

3221.  Has  the  standard  of  examination  necessary 
for  a teacher  to  get  into  the  second  or  into  the  first 
class  been  raised  within  the:  last  ten  years  ? — I think 
not  within,  the  last  ten  years. 

3222.  Have  any  complaints  of  late  years  come 
before  you  as  Inspector,  of  excessive  corporal  punish- 
ment being  administered  by  the  masters  ,?- — Very  few. 

3223.  Is  corporal  punishment  much  resorted  to  in 
the  schools  ? — Not  much.  It  is  the  exception,  I would 
say,  rather  than  the  rule. 

3224.  Have  any  cases  arisen  latterly  in  which  you 
have  had  occasion  either  to  fine  or  dismiss  a master 
for  excessive  corporal  punishment  l — -There  have  been 
two  cases  that  I remember  at  present  (I  think  both 
occurred  wthin  the  same  week),  or  perhaps  three 
cases,  where  there  was  severe  punishment  inflieted, 
but  not  dismissal.  In  one  case  an  assistant-master 
was  charged  with  having  inflicted  punishment  that 
was  considered  improper,  and  in  that  instance  we 
censured  the  head  master  for  having  permitted  it,  and 
also  censured  the  assistant-master.  I do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  what  the  measure  of  punishment  dealt  to 
the  assistant  was. 

3225.  Have  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  been  cases 
that  happened  -within  the  last  year  or  two? — Yes. 
They  are  cases  that  came  under  my  own  notice  since  I 
became  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  consequently  the  half 
of  Ireland  is  covered  by  them — they  occurred  within 
one  half  of  the  area  of  Ireland. 

3226.  Are  any  of  the  Inspectors  under  you  persons 
who  have  previously  been  teachers  of  National 
schools  ? — Yes. 

3227.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  their  mode 
of  carrying  on  their  duties  as  compared  -with  those 
Inspectors  who  have  not  been  teachers  ? — I think 
there  is  not  any  essential  difference  between  then- 
mode  of  doing  business  and  the  mode  in  which 
other  Inspectors  do  their  business.  We  have  some 
excellent  men  among  them  who  do  their  business  in  a 
very  superior  manner,  just  as  we  have  among  the 
other  Inspectors  some  very  excellent  men.  I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on 
their  duties  to  mark  them  as  a,  class. 

3228.  Do  you  observe  any  special  or  professional 
bias  in  their  dealings  with  the  schools  under  them  ? — 
Well,  it  may  be  some  of  them  place  too  much  reliance 
upon  mere  technical  details  instead  of  looking  at  the 
general  improvement  of  a school. 

3229.  Do  you  think  they  exercise  as;  much  authority 
over  the  teachers  as  Inspectors  coming  from  outside  ?— 
I think  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Some  of  them  do,  and  I am  sure 
some  of  them  do  not,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  exercise  that  authority.  There  is  just  one 
remark  I might  make  with  reference  to  this — that 
those  who  enter  the  service  as  Inspectors,  after  being 
with  us  a long  time  as:  teachers — say  up  to  forty  years 
of  age,  are  not  so  likely  to  make  good  Inspectors,  as 
those  who  enter  as  young  men. 

3230.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous;  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  from  the  teachers? 
— I think  it  is  very  advantageous  to  allow  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  competing  for  appointments  as  In- 
spectors from  time  to  time  within  a reasonable  limit. 

3231.  W ould  you  be  disposed  to  restrict  the  appoint- 
ment of  Inspectors  entirely  to  the  ranks  of  the  school- 
masters?— Certainly  not.  One  other  remark  with 
reference  to  that ; our  rule,  at  present  permits  teachers 
to  enter  into  competition  for  those  appointments  at 
a higher  age  than  those  who  are  not  teachers.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  rule  should  be  modified 
I think  the  rule  with  reference  to  the  age  at  which 
Inspectors  are  admitted  should  be  altered  in  every  re- 
spect. I think  twenty-three  years  of  age  is  the 
minimum  at  which  anyone  is  permitted  to  come  in  to 
compete,  and  thirty-eight  is  the  maximum  for  those 
who  are  not  teachers,  and  forty-three  for  those  who.  art 
teachers. 
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3232.  To  what  age  would  you  reduce  the  maximum 
for  hoth  classes  ? — I would  he  disposed  to  reduce  the 
maximum  for  those  who  are  not  teachers  to  thirty,  and 
for  those  who  are  teachers  to  thirty-five,  and  I would 
reduce  the  minimum  to  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

3233.  Do  you  think  an  Inspector  who  is  under  age 
would  he  a satisfactory  officer  ? — No,  hut  having  fixed 
the  minimum  age  at  twenty-three,  we  prevent  a great 
many  from  ever  thinking  of  competing  for  Inspector- 
ships, because  hy  that  time  young  men  have  generally 
settled  upon  some  profession.  It  is  just  during  the 
period  between  twenty  and  twenty-three  they  select 
their  profession,  and  I think  hy  having  twenty  as  the 
minimum,  and  probably  a young  man  failing  at  his  first 
examination,  we  would  just  get  him  when  he  would  be 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  fit  to  do  his  work. 

3234.  In  those  districts  of  which  as  an  Inspector  you 
have  detailed  knowledge,  were  there  any  neighbour- 
hoods in  which  the  schools  were  unduly  numerous  ? — 
In  some  neighbourhoods  I think  the  schools  were 
rather  numerous. 

3235.  Are  there  many  cases  -within  your  knowledge 
where  there  are  two  National  schools,  one  under  a 
Protestant,  the  other  under  a Roman  Catholic  patron, 
where  if  there  had  been  no  difference  on  religious 
matters  it  would  be  better  to  have  had  one  school  than 
two  1 — In  villages  that  has  frequently  happened,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  had  only  one  school  than  two — I am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that,  because  I believe  where  we  have 
an  average  of  thirty-five  pupils  in  a school,  such  a 
school  is  likely  to  be  among  the  most  efficient  of  our 
schools.  I think  a school  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty 
is  more  likely  to  be  an  efficient  school,  and  all  the 
children  in  it  well  taught,  than  one  in  which  there  is  a 
very  high  attendance — coming  up  to,  say  to  100  or  120. 

3236.  I think  you  spoke  of  the  frequency  with  which 
young  men  leave  the  office  of  teacher  for  clerkships  ; 
that,  I assume,  would  occur  most  frequently  in  populous 
and  mercantile  districts,  not  over  the  country  gene- 
rally!— Yes ; it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  popu- 
lous and  manufacturing  districts. 

3237.  In  those  districts  the  pay  of  a clerk  in  a 
merchant’s  office  would  amount  to  more  than  any 
salary  that  a teacher  could  expect  to  realize  in  a 
school  ! — Oh,  clearly. 

3238.  Mr.  Gibson. — -Can  you  say  from  recollection 
the  exact  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Board? — I think  it  is  6,520. 

3239.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  to  untrained  teachers? — I cannot  tell  that 
from  memory. 

3240.  Would  you  consider  that  an  untrained  teacher 
could  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a properly  qualified 
teacher?  Would  you  not  consider  it  desirable  that  all 
the  teachers  of  the  N ational  schools  should  be  trained  ? — 
It  may  be  desirable ; but,  in  speaking  of  the  teacheis 
of  schools,  I have  included  assistants  as  well,  and  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  assistant- 
teachers  all  trained  previous  to  their  appointment. 

3241.  I am  not  speaking  of  assistants,  but  of  princi- 
pal teachers;  do  you  not  think  it  desirable  they  should 
be  all  trained  ? — Principal  teachers — oh,  certainly. 

3242.  Would  you  consider  that  the  training  school 
had  discharged  its  purposes  fully  until  it  had  provided 
trained  teachers  equal,  if  not  in  excess,  of  the  number 
of  schools  ! — All  principal' teachers,  I would  say,  should 
certainly  be  trained ; but  I understood  his  lordship’s 
question  to  refer  to  assistants  as well  as  principal  teachers. 

3243.  You  alluded  to  objections  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  managers  to  receive  trained  teachers ; 
would  you  state  what  are  their  objections? — Simply 
because  they  have  attended  the  training  establishment 
since  the  year  1864. 

3244.  Why  since  1864  ? — I have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, except  from  what  appears  in  the  public  papers ; 
but  I presume  that  time  is  regarded  as  the  time  from 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  denounced  the 
training  schools. 

3245.  Is  it  your  belief  that  it  arises  from  a prohibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  with 


respect  to  the  attendance  of  teacher's  in  the  training  May  2, 1868. 
schools  ? — I think  so.  

3246.  Can  you  say  whether  the  difficulty  as  to  the 

supply  of  monitors  arises  in  any  one  class  of  schools  un  er’  es^‘ 
more  than  another  ? — In  the  town  schools,  and  in 
schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  manu- 
facturing districts. 

3247.  Has  the  same  difficulty  been  found  -with 
regard  to  monitors  in  model  schools  ? — I am  speaking 
now  of  model  schools  that  are  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  others ; such,  for  instance,  as  those  in 
Belfast  and  Lurgan. 

3248.  Then  your  observation  applies  to  model  schools 
as  well  as  ordinary  schools  ? — It  does. 

3249.  Master  Brooke. — You  have  acted  as  Inspector 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3250.  I want  to  know  with  regard  to  the  power'  of 
the  manager  of  a school,  has  he  the  absolute  right  to 
dismiss  the  teacher  whenever  he  thinks  proper  % — Yes ; 
his  power  is  perfectly  absolute. 

3251.  The  Board  does  not  interfere? — No;  the 
Board  does  not  interfere  between  the  manager  and  his 
power  over  the  teacher  as  to  dismissal. 

3252.  Are  there  many  instances  of  dismissal  by 
managers? — There  are  a considerable  number  of  in- 
stances, some  of  which  we  know  the  Teason  of,  and  some 
of  which  there  is  no  reason  assigned  for. 

3253.  It  is  not  considered  by  the  manager  necessary 
to  give  a reason  to  the  Board? — The  Board  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  ask  a reason  from  the  manager. 

3254.  In  such  cases  have  there  been  instances  of 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  appeal  to  the 
Board? — I think  I have  heard  of  some  cases  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  appeal  to  the  Board;  but  the 
Board,  in  all  such  cases,  would  say,  “ We  cannot  inter- 
fere.” The  teacher  being  regarded  as  the  servant  of  the 
manager,  and  holding  his  appointment  from  him,  and  the 
Commissioners  simply  paying  a salary  to  him  for  a 
certain  duty,  they  consider  they  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  as  between  manager  and  teacher. 

3255.  May  I ask  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that 
very  arbitrary  power  upon  the  teacher ; he  is  a mere 
servant — in  fact  he  is  the  slave  of  the  manager  ? — No 
doubt  that  arbitrary  power  must  render  the  teacher,  to 
a great  extent,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  the  slave  of 
the  manager.  He  must  do  the  manager’s  bidding,  or 
pay  the  penalty  by  being  dismissed. 

3256.  Have  you  ever  known  any  complaints  made 
by  teachers  of  the  system  of  paying  through  the 
manager,  or  any  wish  to  have  a different  system  ? — I 
cannot  say  I have  heard  any  direct  complaints.  I 
have  sometimes  heard  the  matter  referred  to  as  a 
grievance  that  the  teachers  did  not  get  their  salary 
direct  from  the  office,  and  I have  heard  occasionally  of 
delays  arising  in  consequence  of  payments  being  made 
through  the  managers. 

3257.  Have  you  heard  of  abuses  existing — ob- 
struction or  pressure  put  upon  the  teacher  to  give  tip  a 
portion  of  his  salary? — I have  certainly  heard  of  such 
things,  but  it  was  only  what  I may  call  hearsay.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
the  sort,  but  I have  heard  of  pressure  being  exercised. 

3258.  Have  any  such  cases  been  formally  invests 
gated? — Not  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

3259.  From  your  very  great  experience  in  various 
offices,  may  I ask  your  opinion  as  to  any  possible  im- 
provement that  would  check  that  great  power  on  the 
part  of  the  managex-,  and  the  payment  of  salaries 
through  his  hands — could  you  suggest  any  better 
system  ? — I really  think  a system  much  more  expedi- 
tious, and  much  more  satisfactory  could  be  struck  out 
by  having  the  teachers  paid  directly  through  the 
Inspectors. 

3260.  And  less  arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  ? — I am  not  sure  that  the  question 
of  paying  the  teachers  directly  through  the  Inspector, 
would  at  all  affect  the  other  question,  that  of  dismis- 
sal by  the  manager'. 

3261.  No,  they  are  two  distinct  matters;  but  what 
do  you  think  of  the  second? — I am  afraid  we  can 
hardly,  as  the  system  is  at  present  conducted,  change 
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— the  manager’s  power  over  the  teacher.  I have  always 

William  A.  thought  it  a very  arbitrary  power ; but  I do  not  see 

Hunter,  esq.  tjlat  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing  it. 

3262.  Why!  I do  not  exactly  understand  the 
reason.  What  advantage  do  you  find  in  giving  the 
manager  such  power  ? — -It  is  not  so  much  any  advan- 
tage in  the  manager  having  such  power  as  the  abso- 
lute necessity  there  is  that  he  should  exercise  this 
power  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  manager  of  the  school, 
because  he  may  at  any  time  say,  “ I withdraw  my 
school  from  the  Board — I will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  you.” 

3263.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  allegiance  ? — It  is 
almost  a necessary  condition  of  his  continuing  as 
manager  of  a school,  and  so  long  as  we  have  local 
managers  I believe  we  must  recognise  such  a power. 
It  is  only  in  the  model  schools,  and  schools  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Commissioners  that  there  is 
no  such  power  recognised. 

3261.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  “ management  ” — taking  the  word 
in  its  proper  meaning— that  is,  looking  after  the  school, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  children,  exa- 
mining them,  encouraging  them,  assisting  and  correct- 
ing the  teacher,  and  setting  him  right  in  his  mode  of 
teaching.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  all  that  is 
merely  nominal,  and  has  no  existence  ? — Not  always. 

3265.  Not  always,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases? 
— In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  merely  nominal. 

3266.  So  that  the  manager,  in  return  for  the  great 
authority  and  power  conferred  upon  him,  does  not  give 
the  corresponding  services  which  the  public  might 
fairly  require  from  him? — He  does  not. 

3267.  However  as  you  say  there  are  exceptions.  May 
I ask  do  you  know  the  district  of  Monaghan  ? — I do. 

3268.  Is  that  district  remarkable  for  excellence  of 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ? — Some 
portions  of  Monaghan  are  very  well  superintended  by 
the  managers. 

3269.  But  does  it  very  much  outshine  its  neigh- 
bours in  that  particular  ? — I am  not  sure  that  I could 
say  that  it  does  very  much  outshine  them. 

3270.  With  regard  to  the  teachers,  when  you  were 
Inspector  how  were  you  able  to  check  the  returns,  of 
the  teachers ; first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  attendance 
of  children,  how  could  you  verify  the  teacher’s  state- 
ment, the  manager  in  many  cases  paying  very  little 
attention,  how  could  you  be  sure — the  teacher  having 
a direct  interest  in  returning  a larger  number  than  the 
fact — of  his  accuracy  ? — We  have  a rule  which  requires 
that  the  teacher  shall  make  his  entry  of  attendance  in- 
variably before  twelve  o’clock.  In  any  case  where  I 
suspected  a teacher  of  attempting  to  falsify  his  accounts 
I would  be  sure  to  make  arrangements  for  paying  a 
visit  to  that  school  after  twelve  o’clock.  If  I then 
found  the  entry  made  at  the  proper  time,  and  if 
I found  that  entry  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
children  actually  in  the  school,  I would  say  that  my 
suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  man  was 
making  a correct  return.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  he  had  a larger  number  entered  than  were  there 
present  he  should  account  for  that. 

3271.  What  sort  of  circumstances  was  it  excited 
your  suspicion  in  any  particular-  case  ? — One  circum- 
stance that  would  excite  my  suspicion  and  perhaps 
would  lead  me  to  make  an  inquiry  at  once  that  would 
satisfy  myself,  would  be  if  I found  on  the  day  of  my 
inspection  that  the  number  present  was  less  than  the 
number  entered  for  the  previous  day,  the  circumstances 
being  alike.  Another  tiling  that  would  excite  my  sus- 
picion would  be  this  : if  on  three  visits  to  the  school  I 
found  that  the  average  attendance  calculated  from  these 
three  visits  was  less  than  the  average  attendance  the 
teacher  had  returned  for  the  six  months  or  twelve 
months,  within  which  the  visits  were  paid,  that  cir- 
cumstance would  excite  my  suspicion,  and  it  is  a test 
I very  seldom  found  to  fail. 

3272.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing  as  a 
National  schoolmaster,  when  the  day  of  inspection 
came,  borrowing  the  children  from  another  school  to 


swell  his  ranks  ? — I have  heard  of  Church  Education- 
schoolmasters  borrowing  from  National  schools. 

3273.  That  may  be;  but  did  you  ever  hear  it  of  a 
National  schoolmaster  ? — I really  do  not  think  I ever 
heard  of  it  being  done  by  a National  schoolmaster. 
One  reason  I may  say  that  renders  it  impossible  for  a 
National  schoolmaster  to  do  it  is,  that  the  Inspector,, 
when  he  has  been  some  time  in  a district  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  faces  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
pupils,  and  as  he  checks  the  number  that  come  up  for 
examination  by  the  class-rolls  of  the  school,  very  often 
he  will  know  the  children’s  names,  and  will  remember 
the  child  he  examined  three  months  before.  It  is  a. 
very  different  thing  where  the  Inspector  visits  the 
school  only  once  in  a year,  and  then  after  giving  pre- 
vious notice. 

3274.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
school  begins  each  day  ? — There  is  in  the  time-table  of 
the  school. 

3275.  Have  you  any  means  of  cheeking  the  unpunc- 
tual attendance  of  the  schoolmaster? — No  means,  ex- 
cept by  the  Inspector’s  visit. 

327 6.  Do  you  find  that  managers  come  forward  to 
complain  of  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the: 
teacher  ? — I think  managers  would  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as 
regards  the  time  of  opening  the  school. 

3277.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  of  a complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  ? — I remember  an  instance, 
that  occurred  within  the  last  week  of  a manager  com- 
plaining of  this  kind  of  irregularity  as  regards  the. 
teacher.  We  would  in  all  probability  refer  such  a 
case  to  the  District  Inspector  for  inquiry. 

3278.  We  have  been  told  the  managers  generally 
defend  the  schoolmaster  in  place  of  accusing  him,  where 
he  was  found  fault  with — is  that  according  to  your 
experience  ? — Where  it  is  clear  he  is  justly  found  fault 
■with  I don’t  think,  as  a general  rule,  the  manager 
would  defend  him.  But  I believe  the  managers  look 
upon  themselves  as  bound,  generally  speaking,  to  de- 
fend their  teachers  against  the  accusations  of  Inspectors. 

3279.  In  taking  the  average  of  attendances  are  there 
any  days  excluded  except  Sundays  ? — Saturdays  are 
usually  excluded,  and  they  have  also  the  liberty  of 
excluding  any  day  where  the  attendance  is  exception- 
ally small.  We  would  not  consider  it  satisfactory  if 
they  excluded  more  than  two  days  in  a month  under 
that  head. 

3280.  Are  the  holidays  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church 
excluded  ? — They  are  excluded  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
districts,  the  schools  are  closed  upon  these  days. 

3281.  On  all  the  holidays? — On  all  the  holidays. 

3282.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  year  that  you 
remember  ? — I believe  there  are  thirteen ; I am  not 
quite  sure. 

3283.  I hear  there  are  fourteen — these  days  are  never 
reckoned  ? — No. 

3284.  If  a schoolis  in  the  neighbour!)  ood  of  afair  town, 
is  the  fair  day  left  out  ? — Sometimes  the  school  is  closed 
altogether  upon  that  day,  and  the  fact  is  entered  upon 
the  time  table. 

3285.  Then  in  stinking  the  average  attendance  that 
day  is  not  taken  into  consideration  ? — That  day  can- 
not be  included. 

3286.  Would  they  exclude  very  wet  days  ? — Very 
wet  days  they  are  at  liberty  to  exclude. 

3287.  Even  beyond  the  two  days  in  the  month? — 
They  are  not  likely  to  exceed  two  or  three  in  the 
month,  except  in  very  severe  seasons. 

3288.  But  still  if  there  are  very  wet  days  they  may 
exclude  these  ? — They  may  exclude  these.  We  require 
an  explanation  however  in  such  cases. 

3289.  You  are  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  body  con- 
siders itself  bound  by  a special  contract,  not  strictly  to  be 
under  the  printed  rules  of  the  Board? — I have  heard  so. 

3290.  I think  Dr.  Cooke  so  stated  in  his  evidence 
in  1854?— Yes. 

3291.  I want  to  know  from  you  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  contract  in  the  estimation  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  and  laity? — I am  not  aware  of  any  difference. 
I am  not  aware  that  the  Prebyterians  are  exempt 
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from  any  rule  of  the  Commissioners  binding  upon  the 
managers  of  other  denominations. 

3292.  Of  course  you  have  visited  the  schools  of  both 
classes  in  the  same  district  ? — I have. 

3293.  Are  they  practically  different  in  their  work- 
ing?— No,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  practical  differ- 
ence whatever  in  their  working. 

3294.  Are  the  Presbyterian  schools  always  opened 
with  prayer? — Not  always,  they  may  or  they  may  not, 
and  so  may  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management ; 
they  may  or  they  may  not. 

3295.  But  in  point  of  fact,  do  they  not  generally 
open  with  prayer  ? — Well,  I would  say  not  generally. 

3296.  The  Presbyterian  schools  ? — The  Presbyterian 
schools  not  generally.  They  have  always  a time  for 
religious  instruction,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  school,  and  within  that  time  they  may 
have  prayer,  and  probably  generally  have  prayer.  But 
I would  say  that  is  at  the  closing  of  the  business  of  the 
day,  more  frequently  than  at  the  opening.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  even  then  the  prayer  is  the  gene- 
ral rule,  because  that  is  something  I never  considered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  inquire  into. 

3297.  But  if  Dr.  Cooke  or  any  Presbytei'ian 
clergyman  were  to  state  that  they  uniformly  opened 
their-  schools  -with  prayer,  would  you  be  prepared  to 
contradict  that  statement? — I could  not  contradict  that 
statement.  It  is  quite  possible  Dr.  Cooke  may  have 
been  speaking  of  schools  he  knew  specially  about. 
And  another  thing  he  may  have  intended  to  convey, 
that  they  had  the  liberty  of  opening  their  schools  with 
prayer,  which  undoubtedly  they  have. 

3298.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  there  many  Roman 
Catholic  children  at  schools  under  Presbyterian 
management? — A very  considerable  number. 

3299.  Did  you  find  in  that  case  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  abstained  from  taking  share  in  the  religious 
instruction  ? — That  was  a point  that  I did  not  inquire 
veiy  much  into.  My  inquiry  was  as  to  the  rule  of  the 
Board — whether  it  was  observed — whether  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  of  the  child ; 
but  I would  say  that  in  very  few  instances  have  Roman 
Catholics  partaken  of  the  religious  instruction. 

3300.  Very  few? — Very  few  instances.  I speak 
now  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

3301.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  the  Roman 
Catholics  go  freely  to  such  schools,  or  are  they  afraid 
of  them  ? — They  are  not  afraid  of  them,  but  they  prefer 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  Protestants,  I believe,  prefer  schools,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  under  Protestant  teachers. 

3302.  When  you  find  a Roman  Catholic  school  and 
a Presbyterian  school  near  each  other,  suppose  in  the 
same  town  or  village,  do  you  find  in  such  cases  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  Presbyterian 
schools? — Frequently,  if  they  consider  that  under  the 
Presbyterian  master  they  will  receive  better  instruction 
than  under  the  Roman  Catholic  master,  and  vice  versa. 

3303.  The  superior  character  of  the  master  or 
mistress  may  draw  children  to  the  school? — Quite 
so. 

3304.  Now,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  schools,  do  you  consider  the 
Presbyterian  teacher  feels  himself  restrained  from  re- 
ferring to  the  Word  of  God,  or  calling  it  in  for  illustra- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  general  teaching.  Of  course  you 
are  aware  of  a Parliamentary  paper  giving  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Lord 
Carlisle  on  the  subject? — I am  aware  of  that. 

3305.  And  the  very  determined  refusal  to  prevent 
any  allusion  whatever  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  course 
of  general  instruction  ? Of  course  you  are  aware  of 
that  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

3306.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Presbyterian  man- 
agers and  teachers  feel  themselves  bound  by  that  rule  ? 
— I consider  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  that  rule ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  consider  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  we 
supply  to  them,  and  to  the  General  Lesson,  which  we 
supply  to  them  for  use  during  school  hours,  in  both 
of  which  reference  is  made  to  Scripture. 


3307.  To  that  extent  he  may  refer? — To  that 
extent. 

3308.  You  think  the  Presbyterian  teacher  does  not 
presume  to  go  beyond  that  reference  with  regard  to 
illustrations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? — I do.  I am 
quite  sure  he  would  not  think  of  bringing  out  a copy 
of  the  New  Testament  or  of  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of 
the  business,  and  say,  “ you  have  violated  such  a pre- 
cept.” 

3309.  That  would  be  contary  to  the  conscientious 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  Board  ? — I believe  it  would. 

3310.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  dealings  of 
managers  and  teachers  of  schools  with  regard  to  the 
“ General  Lesson  ” you  speak  of — do  they  hang  it  up 
in  the  schools? — Nearly  all. 

3311.  There  are  omissions? — We  allow  a lesson  of 
similar  import.  The  rule  of  the  Commissioners  is  that 
the  General  Lesson,  or  a lesson  of  similar  import;  so 
that  the  manager  has  liberty  to  substitute  another 
general  lesson  provided  it  be  of  similar  import. 

3312.  Do  you  remember  the  points  as  to  which  they 
substituted  something  else? — Well,  there  is  one  point 
that  has  been  struck  out  of  the  original  General  Lessen 
in  order  to  meet  objections  that  were  made. 

3313.  What  is  that? — “We  ought  to  seek  for  the 
truth  and  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth, 
but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.”  That 
is  the  sentence  as  it  originally  stood,  and  the  words 
“ seek  for  the  truth”  are  now  struck  out.  “ We  ought 
to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth,  and 
not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.” 

3314.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  of  a complaint 
made  to  the  Board  as  against  any  Presbyterian  teacher, 
for  going  beyond  his  licence  with  regard  to  reference  to 
Scripture  ? — I don’t  remember  at  present  any  instance, 
but  I would  not  like  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
instances.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  months 
I have  been  in  a position  to  know  of  complaints  com- 
ing to  the  Board  directly — since  I entered  the  office  as 
Chief  of  Inspection.  I might  be  in  the  country  and  not 
hear  of  anything  of  such  complaints. 

3315.  Professor  Sullivan. — You  stated  just  now 
that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  receiving  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  in  Ireland  under  Presby- 
terian managers  and  teachers  was  very  limited? — 
Within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

3316.  I presume  you  are  acquainted  with  the  returns 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  known  as  the 
O’Reilly  returns  ? — Yes,  I know  of  those  returns. 

3317.  Have  you  looked  through  them  lately? — I 
have  not  looked  through  them  lately. 

3318.  Do  you  think  that  reading  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  comes  within  the  scope  of  re- 
ligious instruction? — We  have  always  regarded  the 
reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  as 
coming  within  the  rule  as  regards  religious  instruction. 

3319.  We  find  all  through  these  returns  for  the 
province  of  Ulster  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  for  all  the  pupils  without  exception,  al- 
though there  is  a considerable  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Would  you  consider  that  a breach  of  the 
rules  ? — I would  not  consider  it  a breach  of  the  rale, 
provided  that  the  parents  of  these  children  have  con- 
sented that  they  shall  read  the  Scriptures. 

3320.  But  you  stated  you  did  not  think  there  were 
many  Roman  Catholics  in  that  position? — Well,  I 
adhere  to  that  still ; within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

3321.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  O’Reilly  re- 
turns ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  I do. 

3322.  “ 1864,”  that  is  within  your  term? — Yes. 

3323.  Wouldyou  be  surprised  if  there  were  thousands 
in  that  position? — Well,  I believe  there  was  a con- 
siderable number  stated  in  that  return,  but  one 
thousand  as  compared  with  nine  hundred  thousand  is 
one  in  nine  hundred,  and  I do  not  think  that  is  a very 
great  number  comparatively.  One  thousand  in  nine 
hundred  thousand  is  a very  small  per-centage. 

3324.  Do  you  mean  one  thousand  as  regards  the 
actual  average  attendance,  because  these  are  absolute 
returns  of  the  number  ? — Yes. 

3325.  And  also  as  regards  the  Presbyterians,  you 
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cannot  bring  the  number  of  Catholics  attending  mixed 
schools  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  for  example,  into  com- 
parison with  the  whole  nine  hundred  thousand  in  all 
Ireland.  Tire  proportion  would  be  smaller  if  you  com- 
pared the  province  of  Ulster  only  ? — Certainly. 

3326.  It  would  be  still  smaller  if  you  compared  it 
with  the  three  counties  in  which  the  Presbyterians  are 
chiefly  situated? — Certainly,  and  it  would  be  smaller 
if  you  compared  it  with  a particular  school. 

3327.  If  the  greater  number  of  cases,  where  the  Au- 
thorized Version  is  read,  happened  to  be  in  two  or  three 
counties,  the  disproportion  would  not  be  so  great  ? — 
Certainly  not.  That  state  of  matters,  however,  does 
not  refer  to  the  present.  I believe  at  present  there  is 
hardly  any  such  thing.  When  I said  six  or  seven  years, 
perhaps  I should  have  said  two  or  three. 

3328.  The  rule  of  the  Board  has  been  modified  as 
regards  this  ? — It  has. 

3329.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
that  rule  is  really  put  in  force  in  any  one  instance? — 
I believe  the  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

3330.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  it 
is  adhered  to  in  any  instance  under  this  return  ? — I 
have  never  compared  that  return  with  the  Inspector’s 
report  upon  any  particular  school. 

3331.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  many  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  schools  referred  to  in  this  report  have 
stated  they  would  never  carry  out  the  new  rule  ? — I 
have  heard,  and  I cannot  tell  where  I heard  it,  that 
some  of  the  managers  stated  that  they  would  not  carry 
out  the  rule;  but  I am  perfectly  sure  that  any  ma- 
nager refusing  to  carry  out  the  rule  would  have  the  salary 
stopped  at  once  from  the  teaeher. 

3332.  That  is  to  say,  theoretically,  there  is  no  case 
to  enforce  it  ? — A man  may  say,  “ I will  never  carry 
out  the  rule;”  but  if  the  occasion  for  carrying  it 
out  never  arises,  of  course  we  do  not  interfere  with 
him. 

3333.  That  is  to  say,  that  up  to  the  present  no  com- 
plaints have  been  made  ? — Some  complaints  have  been 
made. 

3334.  What  has  been  the  action  of  the  Board  upon 
them  ? — The  action  of  the  Board  usually  has  been  to 
write  to  the  manager.  Sometimes  the  Inspector  has 
said,  “ I have  observed  this  violation  of  the  rule,”  and 
the  manager  has  promised  that  it  will  not  occur  again. 
In  that  case  we  would  probably  wait,  asking  the  Inspec- 
tor to  visit  within  a short  time  and  repoit  whether  the 
matter  had  been  remedied,  and  on  receiving  his  report 
that  the  matter  had  been  remedied,  we  would  allow 
the  thing  to  drop. 

3335.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  have 
there  been  many  such  complaints  made ? — No;  there 
have  been  very  few  such  complaints— at  least,  compa- 
tively  few. 

3336.  Then  you  think  that  theory  and  practice  coin- 
cide at  present? — I do.  I think  the  rule  of  the  Board 
is  honestly  carried  out  at  present. 

3337.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any 
instance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  going  to  a Presby- 
terian school  while  there  was  an  average  well-conducted 
school  under  a Catholic  teacher  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ; or  is  the  answer  you  have  given  to  a 
question,  I think,  of  the  chairman,  a merely  theoretical 
and  general  one  as  a matter  of  opinion  ? Is  it  founded 
upon  any  fact  coming  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — I 
would  say  that  in  eveiy  instance  where  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  a large  town,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lurgan 
or  Belfast,  go  to  the  model  schools,  or  schools  under 
Protestant  teachers,  that  would  be  the  ease. 

3338.  We  except  the  model  schools,  because  I was 
not  aware  that  the  question  put  to  you  referred  to 
them.  They  are  exceptional  schools,  and  I will  not 
enter  into  them  at  present.  Yom-  answer  was  a general 
one  and  referred  to  all  National  schools? — I cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  they  have  not  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  patronage  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  them  in  an  immense  number  of  instances  where  we 
have  mixed  attendances. 

3339.  Then  your  answer  to  that  question  was  quite 
speculative.  It  was  not  founded  upon  yom1  own  expe- 


rience that  when  two  schools  were  in  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, one  under  Catholic  management  and  teaching, 
and  the  other  under  Presbyterian  or  other  Protestant 
management,  the  Catholics  preferred  the  teaching  of 
the  Protestant  where  it  was  superior  in  the  secular 
point  of  view  to  the  other? — We  have  found  Catholics 
in  these  schools,  and  we  have  presumed  that  they  had 
some  preference. 

3340.  Could  you  give  any  instance  of  it  ? — I really 
cannot  give  an  instance  from  memory;  the  cases  are 
very  numerous. 

3341.  Were  these  cases  in  town  or  country? — In 
both. 

3342.  In  the  cases  where  they  occurred  in  towns 
were  there  any  mills  in  the  district  ? — Frequently  there 
were  mills  in  the  district. 

3343.  Could  you  connect  their  attendance  in  the 
school  with  anything  like  compulsion  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  ov,  in  the  case  of  the  country,  of  the 
landlords  ? — In  the  case  of  the  mill  children  the  man- 
agers of  the  mills  are  obliged  by  law  to  see  that  they 
attend — that  is  mill  children  of  a certain  age.  Man- 
agers of  these  mills  are  obliged  by  law  to  see  that  these 
children  attend  during ‘a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  law  they  have  to 
provide  a school,  as  I understand,  for  them ; but  I do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  compulsion  except  so  far  as 
that  can  be  regarded  as  compulsion. 

3344.  Still  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  presence 
of  the  few  children  you  have  noticed  yourself  may  not 
be  due  to  causes  of  that  kind  ? — I cannot  answer  as  to 
a negative. 

3345.  Can  you  then  answer  positively  by  saying 
whether  you,  of  yom-  own  knowledge  know,  as  is  im- 
plied by  yom-  answer,  that  these  children  did  attend  be- 
cause they  preferred  a better  teaching  in  one  school  or 
another  ? — I believe  so. 

3346.  Do  you  know  of  it  ? Because  I want  to  know 
whether  your  opinion  is  speculative  or  the  result  of 
an  absolute  knowledge.  I respect  yom-  opinion,  but  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  opinion  or  matter  of 
fact? — An  opinion  of  this  kind,  I believe,  must  be 
speculative.  I have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  I do 
not  try  to  ascertain  from  every  Protestant  pupil  I may 
happen  to  observe  in  a school  under  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher  how  he  happens  to  be  there,  nor  would  I say 
to  a Roman  Catholic  child  that  I might  meet  under  a 
Protestant  master — “ By  what  compulsion,  or  means, 
or  how  in  the  world,  do  you  come  here  ?”  It  has  been 
the  rule  where  there  was  a possibility  of  meeting  a 
mixed  attendance  to  meet  a mixed  attendance.  That 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 

3347.  No  doubt  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
an  Inspector  of  National  schools  to  put  such  questions 
as  you  refer  to ; nevertheless,  you  may  have  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  locality  heard  and  known  many 
things  with  regard  to  matters  of  that  kind.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  whether  such  things  have  come  to 
yom-  knowledge  by  hearsay,  though  you  might  not  as 
an  officer  of  the  Board  put  a question  in  that  very 
form  ? — They  have  come  by  hearsay.  I have  heard  of 
a few  instances  in  which  landlords  have  been  anxious 
to  bring  children  into  their  schools,  and  have  used 
means  to  do  it.  We  have  all  heard  of  that,  but  I do 
not  think  that  that  has  been  at  all  general,  moi-e 
especially  as  regards  National  schools. 

3348.  Are  there  any  instances  in  the  districts  you 
have  been  connected  with,  of  the  management  of  a 
school  being  under  a committee,  and  not  under  a single 
patron  ? — -Several  instances ; I would  say  more  espe- 
cially in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

3349.  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  your  experience  as 
to  the  management  under  the  committee  as  contrasted 
with  the  management  under  a single  patron? — I 
think,  under  committees  there  is  very  little  difference 
as  regards  superintendence  or  supervision.  They  gene- 
rally leave  the  ■ management  in  the  hands  of  some 
person  appointed  by  themselves  to  correspond  with  the 
Board,  who  is  regarded  as  the  manager  of  the  school ; 
although  it  is  put  down  in  the  books  of  the  office  as 
under  the  management  of  a committee.  I believe  these 
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committees  interfere  very  little;  as  to.  the  general  man- 
agement. 

3350.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  any  great  gain 
arises  from  having  that,  system  general,  in  influencing 
the  better  management  of  the  school  or  the  supervision 
of  it  ? — I am  not  prepared  to.  say  that  with  properly 
organized  and  established  committees  a gain  might 
not  arise ; but  I am  speaking  now  of  the  committees 
as  they  exist. 

3351.  In  many  cases  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
managers  scarcely  ever  visit  the  schools. at  all?  They 
merely  hold  official  communication  with  the  Board  and 
do  not  take  any  very  active  part  in  superintending  the 
school  ? — In  many  cases  they  do  not  take  an  active  part 
in  superintending  the  school,  but  there  are  very  few 
cases  in  which  they  do  not  visit  occasionally. 

3352.  Have  you  found  in  the.  districts  in  which  you 
have  been  as  Sub-Inspector,  and  subsequently  as  Head 
Inspector,  much  difference  in  the  districts  where  there 
is  a dense  population  and  a good  deal  of  manufacture 
going  on,  and  in  districts  purely  rural,  as  regards  the 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  I mean  the  visiting  and 
looking  after  the  general  management? — I should  say 
in  the  rural  districts  there  is  less  supervision,  generally 
speaking,  than  in  manufacturing  districts  and  towns. 

3353.  You  think  the  manufacturers  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  schools  than 
the  rural  people  ? — In  every  case  where  a large  manu- 
facturer gets  up  a school  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  by  him,  I think  he  naturally  looks 
after  that  school. 

3354.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  case  of  schools 
which  have  not  been  gpt  up  specially  by  any  particular 
manufacturer,  or  does  your  observation  apply  generally 
to  all  schools  in  manufacturing  districts  ? — I think  I 
would  apply  it  generally  to;  all  the  schools  of  manufac- 
turing districts.  I think  clerical  managers  are  more 
attentive  to  the  schools  in  manufacturing  districts,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  a floating  population  that 
require  more  attention. 

3355.  That  they  see  less  of? — Yes. 

3356.  You  had  some  experience  of  the  Dublin 
district  ? — I had  a little  experience  of  the  Dublin 
district. 

3357.  About  -what  period  was  that  ? — -Immediately 
before  I was  appointed  Chief  of  Inspection,  in  February, 
1867.  For  nearly  two  years  before  that  I had  charge 
of  what  we  call  the  North  Dublin  district,  which  ex- 
tended to  Galway,  right  across  the  country. 

3358.  Your  experience  connected  with  the  Dublin 
district  was  as  Head  Inspector  ? — Yes. 

3359.  You  never  had  it  in  charge  ? — Never,  as 
District  Inspector. 

3360.  Would  your  observations  with  regard  to  the 
better  superintendence  in  towns  apply  to  the  schools 
about  Dublin? — I think  some  of  the  schools  in 
Dublin  are  much  better  looked  after  by  the  managers 
than  schools  in  the  country,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  I have  always  looked  upon  the  Dublin  schools — 
I mean  the  ordinary  schools,  and  I do  not  speak  of  the 
great  convent  schools — as  furnishing  about  the  worst 
specimens  of  National  schools.. 

3361.  Have  not  the  different  District  Inspectors  and 
Head  Inspectors  at  various,  times  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  schools  in  Dublin  ? — I can- 
not say  anything  as  to  what  they  have  done  from  my 
own  knowledge  previously  to  February,  1867. 

3362.  You  have  had  no  occasion  yourself  to 
report  ? — I have  reported  upon  the  state  of  some  of 
the  schools. 

3363.  That,  of  course,  I am  to  take  for  granted, 
coincides  with  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  they 
are  very  bad  ? — Certainly ; I have  said  some  of  them. 

3364.  As  to  the  supply  of  books  in  the  schools,  what 
is  its  present  state  ? Do  you  look  xxpon  it  as  good  ? — I 
look  upon  it  as  satisfactory  upon  the  whole. 

3365.  Is  there  much  difference  in  different  portions 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  between 
the  supply  ? — In  some  of  the  poorer  districts  the  supply 
is  not  so  good.  I believe  in  some  parts  of  Connaught, 


for  instance,  remote  from  Dublin,  and  in  poor  districts, 
the  supply  of  books  is  not  so  good  as  in  those  districts 
where  they  are  sure  to  be  quickly  pm-chased. 

3366..  In  the  new  arrangement,  when  the  teacher 
gets  a per-centage  for  the  sale  of  the  books,  is  he  asked- 
to  pay  in  advance  for  the  stock,  or  is  the  stock  sent  to 
the  District  Inspector  according  as  he  requires  it  ? — He 
must  advance  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  books  before  the  books  are  sent.  The  money  must 
be  sent  up  with  the  order. 

3367.  Then  if  he  keeps  a stock  of  the  books  for 
sale  he  must  do  as  any  other  trader  does,  order  it  and 
advance  the  money  ? — He  must,  and  be  at  the  trouble 
of  sending  for  the  parcel  to  the  depot. 

3368.  Then  he  gets,  no  more  advantage  than,  any 
ordinary  trader  ? — Certainly  not,  except  where  an 
ordinary  trader  may  choose  to  sell  books  or  anything 
else  at  a smaller  profit.  The  profit  of  the  teacher  is, 
as  I look  upon  it,  very  trilling. 

3369.  But,  considering  that  the  average  charge  by 
the  bookselling  trade  is  not  20  per  cent.,  there  seems 
to  be  no  special  favour  done  to  the  teachers  except  that 
they  are  made  agents  %—  Certainly  not.  I presume 
teachers  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  country  who 
supply  books  to  their  pupils,  as  many  of  them  do,  get 
a per-centage  something  like  that  from  the  trade. 

3370.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  one  question,  that 
one  of  the  causes  which  has  led  to  many  of  the 
teachers  leaving  the  service  of  the  Board  was  the 
excellence  of  the  training  they  received.  In  what 
does  this  excellence  consist? — Why,  they  become 
excellent  penmen  and  arithmeticians^,  and  generally 
expert  and  intelligent. 

3371.  Do  you  allude  to  the  training  of  the  Central 
Nox-mal  School,  or  to  the  whole  system  ? — I allude  to 
the  whole  system,  very  often  culminating  and  ending 
in  the  training,  of  the  Central  school,  but  not  specially 
to  these  six  months.  I think  the  training  begins  when 
the  boy  is  appointed  monitor,  it  may  be  a junior 
monitor. 

3372.  Then  your  observation  would  not  apply  to  a 
case  where  the  whole  extent  of  the  training  consists 
of  six  months  in  Marlborough-street  ? — Certainly  not. 
I do  not  think,  any  training  for  such  a period,  however 
efficient,,  would  give  such  a result. 

3373.  You  have  no  regular  official  arrangement  in 
Marlborough-street  for  registering.,  the  vacancies  for 
teachers,  or  the  names  of  teachers  requiring  situa- 
tions?— We  have  no  regular  system  of  regisration  of 
that  kind,  no  regular  book. 

3374.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  at  the  central 
place  such  a registry  should  be  kept  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  suggested.  I think  it  would  be  a.  very 
proper  thing  to  do. 

3375.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  central  establishment, 
the  official  establishment,  is  there  not  a very  unequal) 
distribution  of  work  amongst  the  clerks  according  to- 
the  present  organization  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  work.  There 
are  some  departments  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
which  I cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
I cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  of  the 
work  done  in  the  accountant's  department,  but  I know 
the  general  business  of  the  other  departments  very 
well. 

3376.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  salary  and  registry 
office,  is  not  the  work  done  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  work  done  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
other  offices? — I know  that  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
in  that  department  have  sometimes  complained  to  me 
that  they  were  over-wrought,  and  I could  only  try  to 
console  them  with  the  reflection  that  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  over-work  as  a 
fact.  I know  that  for  about  three  weeks  in  every  three 
months  the  salary  office  has  a great  deal  more  work  to 
do  than  the  other  departments ; this  pressure  of  work 
being  caused  by  the  anxiety  to  have  the  teachers  paid 
within  a reasonable  time. 

3377.  They  are  more  subject  to  unpaid  overtime? — 
They  ax-e,  at  that  time. 

3378.  Ax-e  you  aware  at  ,all  of  the  plan  that  Mr. 
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M'Creedy  proposed  for  amalgamating  some  of  the  de- 
partments, so  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of  labour  for 
each  of  the  clerks  ? — I know  something  of  that  plan. 
However,  in  that  plan,  so  far  as  I understand  it,  there 
was  no  attempt  made,  or  intended  to  be  made,  to  amalga- 
mate what  we  would  call  the  accountant’s  department. 

3379.  That  could  scarcely  be  well  amalgamated? — 
No. 

3380.  But,  so  far  as  the  other  departments  are  con- 
cerned, the  correspondence  office,  and  the  salary,  and 
registry,  and  the  inspection  departments,  would  not  that 
have  been  a very  considerable  importance? — I think  it 
would  have  been  a matter  of  importance  to  amalgamate 
what  we  call  the  correspondence  office  with  the  inspec- 
tion office ; as  it  is  we  have  two  sets  of  men  writing  a 
letter,  it  may  be  the  same  day,  to  the  same  person.  The 
one  will  not  know  that  the  other  is  writing,  while 
possibly  they  are  both  writing  about  the  same  school. 

3381.  Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  a consider- 
able loss  of  time  occurs  with  the  clerk  in  the  salary 
office  when  the  query  sheet  comes  up  from  the  country 
and  there  is  some  irregularity  in  it— does  he  not  lose  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  when  that  is  sent  up  to 
the  higher  departments,  if  any  letters  come  again,  upon 
the  same  subject  before  a decision  is  arrived  at. 
Does  it  not  happen  that  he  spends  half  a day  looking 
for  it? — Sometimes  it  may  so  happen;  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  knowing  sometimes  where  a letter  is,  and  this 
leads  to  a loss  of  time.  It  is  one  of  the  exceptional 
cases,  as  every  irregular  case  is  exceptional. 

3382.  Judging  from  the  book  brought  over  here 
from  the  Board  yesterday,  am  I right  in  supposing  that 
such  a chance  corrld  scarcely  have  occurred  if  that  sys- 
tem had  been  carried  out  ? — You  mean  after  the  change  ? 

3383.  After  the  change  had  been  effected  would 
there  not  be  less  probability  of  that  occurring? — I am 
quite  sure  if  all  the  correspondence  were  conducted  in 
one  office  there  would  be  less  trouble  and  chance  of 
such  delay. 

3384.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  that  set 
of  books  was  ? — -Not  the  slightest. 

3385.  You  do  not  know  that  they  cost  £940? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  they  cost. 

3386.  Because  we  asked  the  question  yesterday,  and 
we  were  told  that  the  Stationery  Office  alone  could 
tell ; I suppose  we  are  to  consider  that  to  be  the  case  ? 
— I have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  has  been  the  cost 
of  the  books. 

3387.  Can  you  give  any  idea  why,  after  the  expense 
of  that  £940  in  providing  those  books,  the  system, 
after  the  expense  was  gone  to,  was  not  carried  into 
operation;  I mean  the  system  proposed  by  Mr. 
M'Creedy? — Well,  I believe  it  was  found,  upon  con- 
sideration, that  these  books  so  ordered  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  in  a satisfactory  way  that  ar- 
rangement. It  was  intended  that  that  book  should 
contain  in  itself  everything  that  -was  done  in  reference 
to  a school  including  the  payment  of  salaries.  The 
difficulty  would  have  been  to  pay  salaries  with  that 
book.  It  wall  answer  all  other  purposes,  and  the  books 
will  be  introduced.  I believe  some  of  them  have  been 
introduced  already.  It  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  county  book,  in  which  all  action  is  entered  with 
reference  to  every  individual  school,  and  every  action 
taken  with  reference  to  a teacher,  including  every 
Board’s  order ; but  in  the  book  from  which  the  salaries 
are  paid  you  have  simply  the  name  of  the  teacher,  while 
all  the  changes  as  to  teachers  have  to  be  entered  with 
the  dates,  the  average  attendance,  the  changes  in  clas- 
sification, and  every  fact  that  will  cause  a change  in 
the  payment  of  the  teacher,  or  the  payment  of  that 
school,  is  entered  in  the  salary  book ; and  it  has  been 
considered  by  persons  who  have  more  experience  than  I 
have  in  the  working  of  the  system,  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  salary  book, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  embody  it  with  the  other- 
books  would  break  down. 

3388.  Would  it  not  be  a very  inconvenient  book  sis  a 
substitute  for  the  county  book  ? — It  is  almost  identical 
with  our  county  book. 

3389.  There  are  a great  many  additional  columns, 


but  I believe  we  can  find  a way  of  utilizing  them  by 
putting  in  different  heads  ? — It  is  almost  identical  in 
size,  and  I believe  in  expense  with  the  late  county 
books,  which  are  now  nearly  used  up. 

3390.  Is  it  not  still  surprising  that  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure should  be  gone  to  before  ascertaining 
whether  such  a system  would  work? — I presume 
there  may  be  some  surprise  with  reference  to  that; 
but,  at  all  events,  books  were  required  which  should 
contain  a great  amount  of  the  information  which  these 
books  will  supply,  and  as  such  were  wanted  within  a 
very  short  time  after  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
these  books,  the  same  expenditure  would  have  been 
necessaiy. 

3391.  But  they  have  been  lying  several  years  un- 
used ? — I know  of  them  only  since  I went  into  the 
office,  fifteen  months  ago. 

3392.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  those  books  were 
ordered  without  any  Board  order  by  Mr.  M'Creedy. 
Are  you  aware  that  that  was  the  case  ? — I am  not  aware. 
They  were  ordered  before  I went  into  the  office ; but 
there  are  certain  items  of  expenditure  that  1 presume 
would  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary  as  a matter  of  course, 
such  for  example  as  replacing  the  county  books. 

3393.  £940  is  a very  large  sum? — Certainly  it  is  a 
large  item  without  authority;  but  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  have  books  as  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  have  foolscap. 

3394.  But  the  Board  made  many  minutes  upon  it  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  they  made  any  minute. 

3395.  Was  there  not  a long  correspondence  with 
the  Stationery  Office,  and  did  they  not  promise  that 
in  consequence  of  the  expense  they  would  get  rid  of 
the  long  books  in  future  ? — I have  heard  something  of 
that,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I know  something  of  these  long  books  which  you  refer 
to,  and  the  getting  rid  of  them.  They  are  exceedingly 
important,  the  most  important  books  we  have  in  the 
Inspection  department,  and  the  circumstance  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a time  led 
us  into  a little  confusion. 

3396.  You  were  rid  of  them  for  twelve  months  ? — 
Yes,  or  rather  more ; but  I am  happy  to  say  we  have 
them  now. 

3397.  How  many  documents  on  an  average  in  the 
day  comes  before  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ?— Well,  I 
hardly  can  calculate.  I would  say  600  reports  weekly, 
and  150  letters  from  correspondents  and  managers  of 
schools  weekly. 

3398.  That  is  to  each  Chief  of  Inspection,  or  is  it 
the  whole  ? — The  whole.  I think  I am  pex-haps  under 
the  amount.  Then  there  are  all  the  journals  from  the 
several  District  Inspectors  and  Head  Inspectors — sixty 
District  Inspectors  and  six  Head  Inspectors;  then 
there  are  the  organizers’  journals  and  organizers’  re- 
ports, varying  in  number,  and  then  the  Inspectors’ 
letters,  an  average  of  six  in  the  week  probably  from 
each  Inspector. 

3399.  Between  300  and  400  altogether? — Yes. 

3400.  Then  of  the  documents  that  come  before  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection,  how  many  on  an  average  go  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  or-  has  he  to  initial  every  one  of 
them? — All  the  reports  that  are  regarded  by  us  as 
satisfactory  are  marked  by  us  as  such.  We  mark  them 
“up,”  and  they  are  thenputup  in  the  books  in  which  they 
are  kept.  They  do  not  require  to  go  to  the  Secretaries. 
Every  case  of  leave  of  absence  for  an  Inspector  or 
anything  of  that  kind  goes  to  the  Secretaries,  and 
every  reply  to  an  Inspector’s  letter,  although  it  may 
not  go  to  a Secretary  in  the  first  instance,  must  go 
to  a Secretary  after-wards,  who  considers  it  before  he 
signs  the  letter. 

3401.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  upon  the  letters  which  are  sent 
up,  suggested  generally  by  the  clerk  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?— No,  not  of  necessity,  very  often  the  clerk  -will 
note  the  document  or  mark  some  point  for  the  Chief  of 
Inspection.  It  is  his  business  when  he  examines  the 
report  to  note  any  particular  point  for  our  consideration. 
Sometimes  on  noticing  that  a teacher  is  reported  for 
any  irregularity  in  his  accounts,  he  may  write  upon 
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the  report,  “admonish  the  teacher  on  his  accounts.” 
That  report  so  noted  must  go  into  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  registry  depart- 
ment, and  whose  business  it  is  to  see  whether  that 
teacher  has  been  previously  admonished  for  that  or  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  also  his  business  to  note  upon 
another  part  of  the  report  what  action  was  taken  as 
against  that  teacher  previously,  and  if  no  censure  had 
been  received  by  that  teacher  before,  he  writes  “nil”  and 
his  initials,  and  in  this  state  the  report  comes  up  to 
the  Chief  of  Inspection.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  the 
first  time  the  teacher  had  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity 
he  would  probably  receive  an  admonition  simply ; but 
if  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a like  irregu- 
larity previously,  the  matter  would  be  brought  before 
Mr.  Macdonnell  for  some  heavier  penalty  than  a simple 
admonition. 

3402.  Is  there  any  necessity  that  all  those  documents 
should  go  before  Secretaries.  Would  it  not  be  more 
simple  to  have  all  these  matters  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  Chief  of  Inspection  ? — In  one  sense  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  may  be  regarded  as  adjudicating,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Secretary  to  sign  the  letter  after- 
wards, and  he  has  the  power  equally  of  refusing  to  sign, 
and  so  prevent  the  action  which  has  been  suggested 
from  being  taken. 

3403.  I have  no  doubt  of  his  power,  but  does  it  not 
seem  a waste  of  power  to  have  two  persons  doing  the 
same  thing  when  one  has  other  duties  to  perform  ? — If 
I,  a Chief  of  Inspection,  were  asked  could  I get  on 
without  a Secretary,  I suppose  I might  say  I could ; but 
it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  the  Commissioners  which 
is  the  proper  course. 

3404.  But  still,  as  a matter  of  business,  is  there  not 
a considerable  loss  of  time  by  referring  to  the  Secretaries 
the  business  which  clearly  belongs  to  the  Inspection  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  much  loss  of  time,  and  I think 
the  system  has  its  advantages ; the  time  the  Secretary 
occupies  in  signing  these  letters  is  not  very  considerable. 
It  is  his  business  to  see  whether  the  action  recommended 
has  been  followed  out  by  the  clerk  in  writing  a letter, 
and  it  is  his  business  also  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
clerk  has  used  proper  English  in  the  writing  of  the 
letter.  I do  think  the  advantage  greater  than  the  disad- 
vantage that  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  loss  of  time. 

3405.  Still,  all  the  points  you  have  drawn  attention 
to  relate  to  duties  that  belong  to  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? 
— Yes. 

340G.  Have  you  had  any  experience  connected  with 
the  revision  of  school  books  ? — I may  say  I have  had 
no  experience  of  that.  At  the  time  the  revision  of  the 
books  was  commenced  under  Mr.  M‘ Greedy’s  superin- 
tendence, he  appeared  to  have  some  jealousy  of  much 
interference.  I was  never  consulted,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  and  I have  had  no  experience,  I may 
say,  at  all  of  it. 

3407.  You  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition 
in  which  the  books  were  before  the  revision! — Yes, 
I am  very  intimately  acquainted  -with  their  condition 
before  the  revision. 

3408.  Were  they  not  in  a very  deplorable  state? — 
Well  it  was  not  at  all  a very  deplorable  state,  but  it 
was  a state  capable  of  improvement. 

3409.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  “Epitome  of 
Geography?” — Yes. 

3410.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  the 
portion  of  that  with  regai-d — I would  not  say  to  foreign 
countries,  but  to  Ireland,  as  an  example? — Yes. 

3411.  Would  you  not  say  that  portion  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition? — Well,  I really  think  the  account 
given  of  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  towns,  in  the  “ Epitome 
of  Geography,”  is  a very  good  account,  quite  as  good  as 
we  find  in  any  other  geography. 

3412.  What  would  you  say  of  a book  stating  that  a 
river  falls  into  the  sea  at  a place  forty  miles  to  the  south 
ofacertainpoint,the  fact  being  that  the  river  discharges 
itself  at  a place  forty  miles  to  the  north ; would  that 
be  very  accurate  ? — It  certainly  would  not  be  very  ac- 
curate, but  we  see  very  eminent  persons  sometimes 
falling  into  inaccuracies.  For  instance,  the  London 
Times  the  other  day,  put  Naas  in  the  county  Wicklow. 


3413.  But  is  that  a fair  excuse  for  the  Board  of 
National  Education? — I am  bound  to  say,  however, 
that  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  an  error  such  as 
that  to  which  you  allude. 

3414.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  to  publish  books  at  all  of 
their  own  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  question.  I believe  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  the  National  system  of  education  became 
at  once  so  popular,  was  because  of  the  excellent  books 
which  were  introduced.  It  was  necessary  then.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  an  Education  Commission  to  introduce  books,  be- 
cause I am  quite  sure  in  that  instance  it  was  a very 
important  function  they  were  called  upon  to  discharge, 
and  I believe  they  did  it  remarkably  well. 

3415.  That  was  the  case  in  all  Europe  at  the  time 
that  the  educational  books  were  very  inferior  ? — Well, 
I believe  they  were  inferior  generally. 

3416.  The  production  in  fact  of  educational  books 
is  quite  a thing  of  the  present  time? — Of  the  educa- 
tional books  of  an  advanced  character  such  as  we  have 
now. 

3417.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  still  the  func- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  publish  books  ? — I am 
not  prepared  exactly  to  give  an  opinion ; I think 
if  they  can  get  a book  equally  good  and  equally  suit- 
able for  their  schools  published  elsewhere,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  this  book  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
produce  it  themselves,  and  that  they  should  take  it. 

3418.  The  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  persons 
of  different  creeds,  and  not  interested  themselves  in 
the  production  of  the  books,  or  in  the  education,  are 
they  likely  to  keep  the  books  up  to  the  level  of  the 
subjects  1—1  believe  it  was  found  that  the  books  were 
not  kept  up  to  the  level  of  progress  in  literature  and 
information  generally,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  books. 

3419.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  the  children 
in  the  country  should  be  educated  from  the  one  type 
of  book — that  they  should  all,  on  a particular  day, 
repeat  the  same  lesson  ? — I think  there  is  something 
desirable  in  that  idea.  I do  think  there  is  something 
pleasant  to  contemplate  in  it.  Whether  it  is  advan- 
tageous  to  the  cause  of  education  or  not  I do  not 
undertake  to  say ; but  I think  there  is  something  plea- 
sant in  thinking  the  same  lessons  are  read  in  the  schools 
all  over  Ireland. 

3420.  And  to  have  the  intellectual  training  of  all  in 
the  same  mould  ? — Yes,  provided  that  mould  is  a good 
mould. 

3421.  If  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  art,  and  that 
every  ornament  was  produced  out  of  the  same  mould, 
do  you  think  art  would  progress? — I don’t  think  art 
would  progress,  but  I don’t  think  the  cases  are  at  all 
analogous. 

3422.  Would  reading  the  same  piece  of  poetry  every 
day  in  every  part  of  the  country  be  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  diversity,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  literature 
and  of  art  ? — Well,  I think,  as  you  refer  to  art,  that 
the  exhibition  of  the  best  models  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  every  intellect  capable  of  copying  that 
model  is  a proper  thing.  If  you  have  bad  models  it 
is  different ; but  if  you  have  good  models — if  the  selec- 
tions are  good — I think  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
read  and  studied  everywhere  is  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise. 

3423.  Suppose  the  same  rule  was  adopted  as  in 
England  and  France  and  elsewhere — that  the  Board 
had  the  selection  of  the  books,  but  that  a large  number 
of  books  should  be  put  upon  the  list  and  not  published 
by  the  Board — don’t  you  think  that  would  be  better, 
and  attain  the  same  ends  as  the  present  system,  and 
not  be  liable  to  the  objection  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
people  to  the  one  tune,  or  pi’eventing  the  production  of 
the  books — would  it  not  be,  in  fact,  emancipating  the 
intellect  of  the  country  from  the  monopoly  of  one  cor- 
poration?— Well,  I believe  the  difficulty  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  would  have  to  deal  with  would  be 
in  selecting  books.  They  have  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  a book  in  every  respect  suitable  to  be 
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read  everywhere  all  over  Ireland.  And  that  is  one 
great  -beauty . of  ,ihe  'hooks,  as  now  produced,  that  they 
are  hooks  suitable  to  be  read  by  children  of  ..every 
denomination. 

3424.  That  .is,  you  -would  sacrifice  to  .neutrality  of 
tone  ;all  the  advantages  of  (freedom  of  tbouglit? — -Well, 
as  ..to  giving  scope  to  freedom  of  thought  -in  National 
schools— in  schools  attended  by  pupils  of  various 
creeds  and  classes,  I. don’t  -think  we  should  encourage 
that  freedom,  of  thought  fry  giving  books  suitable  to 
eveiy  particular  taste.  It  is  the  very  thing  we  avoid. 

3:42:5.  You  wish  to  avoid  the  development  of  free- 
dom of  .thought?— We  wish  to, avoid  .producing  books 
that  will  be  suitable  to  the  particular  taste  of  persons 
professing  a particular  creed  either  political  or, religious. 

3426.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  difficulty  arises,  in 
fret,  from  the  compressing  the  different  people — from 
the  endeavour  to  compress  the  people  of  different  re- 
ligions into  the  one  mould  1— I think  we  don’t  endea- 
vour to  compress  them  at  .all  in  any  way. 

3427.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  District  Inspec- 
tors are  subject  to  undue  interference — official  interfe- 
rence of  the  central  administration;  that  they  are  looked 
after  too  much  by  the  Head  Inspectors  or  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Board  ?— Oh,  certainly  not ; I think  not. 

3,428.  Then  you  consider,  I .apprehend,,  that  the  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  and  the  Head  Inspectors,  as  officials 
connected  with  the  administration,  are  fairly  treated? 
.—I  think  they  are  (fairly  treated  They  are,  .un- 
doubtedly, very  closely  watched.  They  must  give 
an  account  of  every  hour  of  their  time.  They  can- 
not take  a day  without  leave,  and  some  of  them 
may  consider  that  .as  a hardship,  but  that  is  a 
rule  of  the  Commissioners.  I think  public  servants 
as  they  are,  they  have  a right  to  give  their  time  to  the 
public,  and  the  Commissioners  have  a right  to. see  that 
they  do. 

3429.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  .have  too  much  red- 
tape — .too  many  forms  to  fill  up  consistent  with  the 
chief  and  important  duty  they  have  to  perfonn  as  In- 
spectors of  schools .?— J-n  some  respects  the  forms 
might,  perhaps,  be  modified  a little,  .but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  through  business  with  necessary  regu- 
larity without  having  a veiy  considerable  amount  of 
what  is  called  red-tapeism,  or  without  a considerable 
amount  of  these  forms ; without  the  forms  the  busi- 
ness will  be  entirely  neglected. 

3430.  Ob,  some  forms  are  of  course  necessary,  but 
really  are  there  not  too  many  of  them  1 — I have  no 
doubt  there  might  be  a reform  in  that  respect. 

3431.  Is  not  a good  deal  imposed  upon  the  Inspector® 
unconnected  in  reality  with  the  schools,  .and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  statistics  for  reports  of  Par- 
liament and  otherwise  ?— I have  heard  complaints  of 
this  Royal  Commission  .calling  for  returns  which  we 
are  obliged  to  get  from  the  Inspectors;  and  some  of  the 
Inspector®  have  complained  that  a great  deal  of  their 
time  will  be  occupied  in  making  out  these  returns ; but, 
generally  speaking, there  is  no  cause  for  such  complaints. 
Some  time  since  we  had  rather  voluminous  annual 
reports,  which  -we  required  from  the  Inspectors  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  which  occupied  a very  considerable 
portion  of  time  and  thought.  These  have  been  latterly 
very  greatly  cut  down. 

3432.  You  think  it  quite  desirable  that  these  repeated 
returns  should  not  be  asked  for  from  Parliament,  in 
fact,  that  the  necessity  for  calling  for  returns  of  that 
kind  disturbs  the  proper  work  of  tire  Inspectors  1— I 
can  say  certainly  it  would  facilitate  tire  work  of  the 
Inspectors  and  the  work  of  the  office  generally  if  they 
never  had  to  answer  any  Parliamentary  returns  such 
as  you  have  called  my  attention  to. 

3433.  Mr.  Waldron.  —Such  returns  as  take  them 
from  their  proper  duties  ? — I think  it  interferes  con- 
siderably, hut  we  cannot  dictate  to  Parliament  as  to 
what  returns  they  wish  to  caH  for,  but  I am  sure 
the  preparation  of  such  returns  interferes  both  with 
the  work  of  the  office  and  the  duty  of  the  Inspec- 
tors. 

3434.  Professor  Svllivan. — I ask  you  your  own  in- 
dividual opinion,  as  having  a considerable  amount  of 


experience.  Few  men  on  the  Board  have  more  e«- 
perience 'than  yourself?— As- to -my.  own  experience  as 
an  Inspector,  I had  very  little  to  do  with  furnishing 
Parliamentary  returns.  I happened  efco  be  Head  In- 
spector when  that  voluminous  return  you  have  there 
was  called  for ; I consequently  avoided  that,  and  I be- 
lieve some  of  my  brother  District  Inspectors  said  that 
was  a reason  why  L.sliould  congratulate  myself  upon 
having  been -appointed  Head  Inspector,  that  I escaped 
some  of  these  returns. 

8435.  My.  question  refers  rather  to  this  perpetual 
disturbance  of  the  education  of  the  country  by  repeated 
discussions  in  Parliament  on  the  system,  and  calling 
continually  for  returns?— I don’t  find  the  work  of  in- 
spection is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  calling  for 
any  Parliamentary  returns  of  an  . ordinary  kind.  The 
work  interferes  more  with  the  regular  business  of  the 
clerks  in  the  office,  as  on  them  the  duty -to  a great 
extent  devolves. 

3436.  Biit  still  are  not  the  forms  that  are  sent  to 
the  Inspectors — are  they  not  drawn  up  with  a view  to 
a considerable  extent,  to  meet  the  probable  calling  for 
returns- — are  they  not  made  to  fill  up  a number  of  re- 
turns merely  to  provide  for  any  contingency  that  may 
occur*  ? — I rather  think  we  do  not  call  for  returns  to 
provide  for  contingencies. 

3437.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  payment  by  results  ? — I have. 

3438.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits, as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  system  ?— My  opi- 
nion with  reference  to  payment  by  results  is  that  we 
already  pay  very  largely  by  results,  and  that  when  the 
question  comes  for  your  discussion  as  to  payment  by 
results,  it  should  be'  borne  in  mind  that  a very  large 
amount  of  what  we  now  pay  is  either,  directly  or  in- 
directly a payment  by  results. 

3439.  In  what  way  ?- — In  the  first  instance  the  clas- 
sification the  teacher  gets,  as  well  as  every  step  in  his 
subsequent  promotion,  is  based  to  a certain  extent  on 
the  result  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  upon  his  literary 
qualifications.  If  he  has  failed  as  a teacher  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  he  cannot  come  tip  for  promotion 
within  that  year.  That  is  .one  way  in  which  results 
come  in,  and  very  important  too,  in  the  determination 
of  what  a teacher  is  to  receive.  Then  again  our  sup- 
plemental or  good  service  salary.  That  is  more  directly 
a payment  upon  results.  Then  see  have  special  pay- 
ments. We  pay  a teacher  for  the  training  of  a monitor, 
and  that  is  upon  the  result  of  the  answering  of  that 
monitor,  one,  two  or  three,  as  the  ease  may  be.  In 
some  very  large  schools  they  have  up  to  20  or  30 
monitors.  Then  we  have  payment  -for  vocal  music ; that 
is  a direct  payment  by  results  ; -drawing  is  a direct  pay- 
ment by  results ; navigation  is  a .direct  payment  by 
results,  so  that  in  various  ways  we  are  already  paying 
very  largely  for  direct  results. 

3440.  Would  you  be  in  favoiu*  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  %— I think  it  might  be  further 
extended  with  advantage. 

3441.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  combining  it  with 
the  classification  of  the  teacher  ?-— I think  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  teacher  should  be  a separate  matter,  and 
that  there  should  he  a separate  payment  for  a teacher, 
according  to  class ; and  then  that  the  salary  of  the 
class  should  he  fairly  supplemented  by  an  additional 
payment  in  accordance  with  results.  My  idea  is  that 
there  should  be  some  scheme  continued  by  which  all 
these  various  results  I have  enumerated  should  be 
consolidated,  instead  of  having  them  paid  under  so 
many  different  heads. 

3442.  You  would  not  abolish  the  principle  of  classifi- 
cation amongst  teachers  ?— Certainly  not. 

3443.  But  you  would, combine  it  ?— Combine  it,  con- 
solidating our  present  payments  for  results  in  some 
moi’e  efficient  way. 

3444.  Would  you  further  extend,  the  principle  by 
combining  it  with  capitation  grants? — Well,  I have 
great  doubts  about  what  is  called  the  capitation  grant, 
as  I understand  it.  I believe,  however,  it  should  be 
combined  with  a certain  average  attendance  in  each 
school;  that  a certain  average  attendance  should  be 
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necessary  in  every  school.  As  to  the  capitation,  as  I 
understand  it — that  before  a pupil  is  to  be  paid  for,  he 
must  attend  a-certaim  number  of  days ; he  must  give  a 
certain  number  of.  attendances  in  the.  year — I have  a 
great  doubt  of  that  principle  working:in  this  country ; 
but  I think  we  would  get  all  the  advantages  of-  the 
capitation  scheme  by  combining  it  with  what  I have 
said — the  average  attendance  of  the  school. 

3445.  Mr.  Waldron. — A- further  disadvantage  of  the 
capitation  is  you  have  no  security;  the  children  would 
be  well  taught?— That  is  one  disadvantage. 

3446.  That  is  a chief  one  ? — I think  it  is- 

3447.  Professor  Sullivan. — That  disadvantage  would 
be  avoided  by  the  payment  by  results,  and  the  teacher 
receiving  his  classification  in  addition  ? — It  would. 

3448.  Do  you  think,  the  combination  of  those  three 
methods  would  improve  the  payment  of  the  teachers 
materially  ? — It.  would  depend  altogether  on  the  sum 
that  would  be  allocated  under-  each1  head;  I think, 
considering  the  question  abstractedly,,  the  payment  of 
the  teachers  should,  be  increased'  and  their  condition 
should  be  improved ; but  it  would  depend,  altogether1  on 
the  sum. allowed- under  each,  head,  whether  there  would- 
in  this  way  be  any  increase  in  the  salary,  of  the  teachers. 

3449.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you.  consider  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection,  subordinate  to  the  Secretaries!— I.  have 
always  considered  myself  subordinate- 

3450.  And  subordination  implies  responsibility  ? — 
Certainly,  and  I would,  be  very  sorry  to  take  on  my- 
self any  responsibility,  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
Secretaries. 

3451.  The  eventual  responsibility  is  with- the  Com- 
missioners themselves  as  a body;  but  immediately 
below  them  the  Secretaries  are  the  parties,  responsible 
for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the.  Board-? — 
Certainly. 

3452.  With  respect  to  a question  that  was  addressed 
to  you  early  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  I pre- 
sume you.  will  consider  it  very  desirable  there  should 
be  a local  interest  taken  in  the  management  of  local 
schools  ? — Very  desirable. 

3453.  And  that  the  intervention  of  a manager,  a 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  very  desirable  in  pro- 
moting that  local  interest  ? — Very  desirable.  . 

3454.  In  Ireland,  where  there  is  a.  want  of  a.  middle 
class  in  many  parts,  between  the  humble  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  school  and  the  higher  classes;  do  you 
consider  that  a manager  is  a valuable  connecting  link  ? 
— Very  valuable. 

3455.  And  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Board, 
and  even  now,  it  is  highly  desirable  tlrat  that  interest 
shordd  be  expressed  and  devoted  between  the  gentry  of 
the  country  and  the  humbler  classes ; that  the  gentry 
of  the  country  should  take  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  as  indicating  that 
they  are,  so  far,  as  one  with  the  people  ? — Oh,  certainly ; 
and  wherever  the  gentry  do  take  that  interest  I find 
the  schools  show  the  advantage  of  such  interest. 

3456.  The  theory  of  the  system  is  that  the  manager 
represents  that  link? — Certainly ; I think  so. 

3457.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  consider  a 
manager  is  now  indispensable  in  eveiy  school  ? Must 
every  school  be  under  the  charge  of  a manager,  except 
a-model  school  ? — Every  school  except  a model  school. 

3458-  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  the  universal 
rale,  or  whether  any  cases  of  exception  might  be  ad- 
mitted ? — There  might  by  possibility  be  cases  in  which 
it  would-be  of  an  advantage  to  a locality  to  have  the 
Commissioners  step  in  and-  establish  schools.  I have 
no  doubt  there  might  be  such  cases;  , but  the  question 
would,  arise,  whether,  if  the  Commissioners  attempted 
to  establish  schools  on  their  own  responsibility  in  that 
way,  such  schools  would  be  supported  in  the  locality 
— whether  the  influential  parties  in  the  locality  would 
not  oppose  them  and  prevent  any  children  from,  going 
to  them.. 

3459.  Suppose  an  Inspector  reports  that  in  a certain 
district  a school  is  very  much  wanted,  and  that  there 
is  no  person  willing  to  come  forward  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  a manager,  wouldn’t  it  be  desirable  for  the 
Board  itself,  in  a case  like  that,  to  take  the  . initiative 


in  founding,  a school! — It  would  be  highly  desirable; 
but  the  other  question  comes  in  to  be  considered  in 
every  case  of  that  sort,  whether  it  was  likely  the  Bbard 
were  expending  money  uselessly. 

3460.  I;  assume  the  Board  sees  sufficient  reasons  to 
think  that  unless  they  minister  to  the  want  no  one 
else  could;  I am  assuming  that  would  be  the-  case, 
and  in  suek  a case  as  that  you  would  think  it  desirable  ? 
— I would  certainly. 

3461.  You  stated,  I think,  the  schools  in  Trim  you 
found:  unsatisfactory  ? — In  the  Tiim  district,  as  com- 
pared with  other  districts  in  which  I was  situated' as 
Inspector- 

3462.  Does  the  Trim  district  include  the  whole  of 
Meath  ? — Not  the  whole  of  Meath. 

3463.  And  did  you  find  the  same  defect  to  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  county,  of  Meath  !— I- was 
speaking:  generally.  There  are  some  very  good  schools 
tlnoughout  the  county,  but  comparing  the  district  with) 
the  districts  I was  in  previously,  I regarded  the  state 
of  education— the  character  of  the  schools  generally — - 
as  lower  than  in  the  otherrdistricts. 

3464.  Now-,  Meath,. we  all.  know,  is  a pastoraL 
county,  did  you  observe  that  that-  same  deficiency  per- 
vaded the  other  pastoral  portions  of  Ireland  ?— I was- 
never  brought  into  such  intimate  connexion- with  any 
other  pastoral ; district; 

3465.  Can  you  suggest'  any  reason  why  that  defect 
should: exist  in  a-  pastoral  district  rather  than  in.  an 
agricultural  district  ? — I believe  in  such  districts^  the. 
poorer  classes  are  very  poor;  Now  I think  I have 
observed: a greater  amount  of  absolute  destitution  in. 
some  parts  of  the  county  of  Meath  than  in  any  other 
district  of  Deland  in  which  I have,  been,  and. that  is,, 
in  my  mind,  the  reason. 

3466.  Has  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  central 
establishment  here  fallen  off  much  since  the  period  to 
which  you  referred,  1864,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  system  ? 
— Do  you  refer  to  the  teachers  in  training  ? 

3467.  The  teachers  in  training  ? — I believe  the 
Roman  Catholic  element  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 
I have  not  the  statistics  before  me,  but  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was- 

3468.  In  page  62  of  the  report  I see  the  teachers 
trained  in  the  Normal  institution  are  divided  into 
three  classes  : — “ The  third  class  is  the  candidate  or 
extern,  class,  composed  of  a limited  number  of  respect- 
able and  well-informed  young,  persons  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  to  act  as  teachers.”  Has  that  number  in- 
creased considerably  since  that  period  to  which  you 
refer ? — I:  don’t-  think  .it  > has-  I think,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  are  very  few  in  that  class- 

3469.  There  is  also  in  that  same  clause  this  state- 
ment— “ Permission  , is  also  given  to  teachers  of  schools 
not  connected  xvith  the  Board,  to  attend  the  schools  as 
auditors  or  visitors.”  Is  that  largely  taken  advantage 
of,  or  at  all! — Very  seldom  taken  advantage  of. 

3470.  I believe  it  is  the  rule  now  that  the  manager 
appoints  the  teacher  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  that 
he  is  examined  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  to  see 
whether  he  is  qualified  as  a teacher  .?— That  is  so. 

3471.  Do  you  think  it  would,  be  better  that  the 
manager  should,  in  the  first  place,  submit  the  name  of 
the  teacher  he  proposed  to  - put  over  the  school,  to  the 
Inspector,  and  that  the  Inspector  should  examine  him 
before  he  is  put  into  the  school  at  all? — It  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  better,  and  I am  aware  that  such  is  the 
practice  in  some  districts. 

3472.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
adopt  that  universally  ? — It  would  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  an  absolute  rule. 

3473.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
it  general  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  a.  general 
rule.  I.  may  say  that  a suggestion  has  been  sent  out 
to  managers  recently  to  adopt  such  a rule,  and  in- 
variably, when  a query  sheet  would  come  up  containing 
the  name  of  a new  teacher  there  should  be  sent  with,  it 
the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  that  such  teacher  had 
been  examined  before  he  was  appointed.  In  connexion 
with  such  appointment  it  saves,  us  a great  deal  of  trouble 
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in  the  office  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  with 
the  manager’s  queries ; and  the  salary  goes  out  to  the 
teacher  at  once.  ... 

3474.  Would  not  this  advantage  be  connected  with 
it — that  you  would  have  qualified  teachers  up  for 
schools  at  once,  and  not  probably  be  obliged  afterwards 
to  reject  disqualified  persons? — Certainly,  there  would 
be  that  advantage,  and  it  is  a very  great  one. 

3475.  Suppose  a ground  of  complaint  against  the 
teacher,  are  those  complaints  addressed  m the  first  in- 
stance to  the  manager,  or  may  they  be  addressed 
immediately  to  the  Board  ?— They  may  be  addressed 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  manager,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  person  making  the  complaint,  finding  no 
redress  from  the  manager,  would  in  the  next  instance 
apply  to  the  Inspector  or  to  the  Board  directly. 

3476.  The  Board  would  entertain  a direct  applica- 
tion?  Oh,  always.  We  always  refer  a case  of  that 

kind  to  the  Inspector  for  his  report. 

3477.  What  length  of  time  must  a pupil  be  present 
in  a school  each  day  to  entitle  him  to  credit  for  attend- 
ance? What  is  the  minimum  time  that  ought  to 
entitle  him  to  attendance  for  the  day  ? — Four  hours. 

3478.  That  is  the  rule.  Is  it  acted  upon  ? — Gene- 
rally it  is  acted  on. 

3479.  Suppose  a boy’s  name  is  entered  on  the  roll 
at  ten  o’clock,  can  he  leave  school  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  master  %— He  is  not  supposed,  or  presumed, 
to  leave  the  school  at  any  time  without  the  permission 


sisting  of  the  same  number  of  teachers? — I believe; 
that  a school  attended  by  an  average  of  forty  or  fifty r 
with  a competent  master,  is  the  school  in  which  you 
will  get  the  highest  results  as  compared  with  the. 
average  number  present. 

3487.  You  think  that  one  teacher  having  the  sole- 
responsibility  of  the  school,  will  make  the  school  more 
beneficial  than  one  head  master  and  several  assistants  , 
under  him? — I believe  he  does. 

3488.  A scheme,  you  are  aware,  has  been  proposed 
for  engrafting  some  portion  of  higher  education  on. 
your  present  curriculum  of  education — for  instance, 
Latin  and  French.  Have  you  directed  your  attention 
to  that  matter? — I have  not  turned  my  attention  very 
much  to  it. 

3489.  Do  you  think  that  development  of  education 
on  the  part  of  your  institution,  would  on  the  whole  be- 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  primary  education  ? — I believe 
it  would,  and  I think  it  is  necessary. 

3490.  Incidentally  a question  arose  of  borrowing 
some  pupils  in  order  to  swell  the  roll  of  a particular 
school,  instance  of  that  kind  has  come  before  you,  no 
instance  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board? — 
Never;  I have  never  known  of  any  instance. 

3491.  You  said  you  had  heard  of  something  of  that 
kind  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 
On  what  authority  did  you  hear'  that ; was  it  mere 
hearsay? — Mere  hearsay. 

3492.  Did  a case  like  that  ever  come  to  the  know- 


of  the  master,  but  he  may  leave  the  school,  and  his  ledge  of  the  National  Board  ?-Cextainly  not,  so  far  a 


name  may  appear  as  amongst  the  pupils  present  that  I know, 
day,  but  in  such  case  the  master  is  required  to  enter 
the  name  on  a slate— the  absentee  slate— which  is  sus- 
pended in  the  school,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Inspector 
or  any  one  else  who  may  call  that  such  person  had 
been  in  attendance.  . - 

3480.  Of  course,  according  to  the  rule,  it  is  desmable  mtertere. 

the  pupil  should  attend  four  hours  in  the  school? — ‘iAaA 

Certainly. 

3481.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  call  the  roll 
twice — that  is,  to-day  at  ten  o’clock,  and,  if  the  pupil 
is  required  to  attend  four  hours,  to  call  it  again  at 
two  o’clock  ? — It  would  be  desirable  to  call  it  at  ten 
in  order  to  see  that  pupils  were  present  at  the  hour  of 
opening.  However,  in  order  to  give  the  teacher  credit 
for  a sufficient  number,  he  should  get  credit  for  any 
pupil  entering  at  eleven.  I think  he  should  hardly 
get  credit  for  any  entering  after  eleven,  but  I don’t 
think  we  should  make  provision  in  our  rules  for  ask- 
ing him  to  call  the  roll  again  at  two  o’clock,  for  it  is 
presumed  no  pupil  will  absent  himself  up  to  the  hour 
for  dismissal.  The  cases  are  so  exceptional  that  I don’t 
think  any  legislation  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  is  required. 

3482.  I think  you  said  a school  averaging  from  thirty 
to  fifty  pupils  would  be  more  efficient  than  a school 
having  a larger  number  ? — I look  on  a school  averaging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  likely  to  be  more  efficient,  taking 
the  schools  in  the  country  generally. 

3483.  It  was  stated  the  amalgamation  of  small 


3493.  I would  suppose  if  a case  of  that  kind,  which 
is  a case  plainly  of  fraud,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board,  they  would  take  serious  action  upon  it  ? — 
If  they  found  that  any  of  our  teachers  assisted  in  car- 
•ying  out  a fraud  of  that  kind,  I am  sure  they  would 

fcerfere. 

3494.  A fraud  of  that  kind  ? — A fraud  of  that  kind,, 
or  any  other  fraud,  I am  sure  they  would  take  serious, 
action  on  it. 

3495.  Mr.  Waldron. — With  reference  to  a question, 
put  by  his  lordship  as  to  the  examination  of  teachers, 
is  it  not  advantageous  to  take  a teacher  and  put  him 
in  a school  before  he  is  properly  settled  in  it  ? — There 
might  be  some  advantage  in  testing  him,  but  I am 
quite  clear  it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  we 
should  be  satisfied  he  had,  at  all  events,  sufficient 
literary  qualifications  before  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
schooL 

3496.  A man  might  answer  an  examination  of  that 
kind  and  not  be  a competent  teacher? — Quite  so. 

3497.  And  it  is  an  advantage  to  test  him  for  a month 
or  two  as  a teacher  before  he  is  given  charge.  Is  that 
so? — There  might  be  some  advantage  in  that,  but 
undoubtedly  his  literary  qualifications  should  be  certi- 
fied for  before  you  put  him  in  charge. 

3498.  But  the  manager  satisfies  himself  of  that 
usually  before  he  puts  him  in  charge? — He  satisfies 
himself  to  a certain  extent;  but  it  so  happens  some- 

times  when  the  Inspector  examines  a teacher  so  ap- 

schools ' would  "be  Te7y  desfrnble7'°  Would  not  a large  pointed,  he  pronounces  him  incompetent 
school  with  a superior  master  and  a competent  staff  3499.  With  regard  to  the  cramming  of  the  roll  that 

of  assistants  be  preferable  to  two  or  three  small  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge.  Did  you  become 

schools  if  the  district  was  sufficiently  populous? — aware  of  the  fact? — Certainly  not.  borne  foolish 
When  I speak  of  schools  from  thirty  to  fifty,  I am  pre-  newspaper  paragraph,  like  many  other  queer  stories, 
suming  the  master  is  equally  efficient  with  the  master  3500.  Professor  Sullivan.— Some  of  the  teachers  are 
that  would  be  over  the  school  of  the  higher  number.  afterwards  found  incompetent  by  the  Inspectors.  Are 

3484  But  is  it  not  a matter  of  fact  the  best  teachers  many  of  them  returned  to  you ?— Comparatively  few. 

net  the  largest  schools  1 — N o doubt  it  is.  3501.  But  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  esses 

3485  And  therefore,  I presume  with  a large  to  render  it  imperative  to  hold  the  examination! 

school  we  will  say  of  a hundred  boys  or  girls,  as  the  —Certainly,  undoubtedly  ; and  thus  the  necessity 
case  may  be  you  would  have  there  a very  superior  for  the  instructions  to  which  I have  alluded  is  seen, 
teacher  ?— Certainly,  and  he  would  haye  under  him  Occasionally  a man  is  appomted  who  is  presumed  to 
a class  of  competent  assistants.  be  competent ; but  we  have  no  evidence  of  competence 

■3486  And  it  would  depend  in  that  case  principally,  until  the  Inspector  visits  and  m that  case  the  salary 
if  not  altogether,  principally  I would  say,  on  the  cha-  is  not  paid  nntil  the  Inspector  visits  and  reports.  ■ 
racter  of  the  assistants.  I presume  they  are  competent.  3502.  With  regard  to  the  qirestion  pnt  by  the  Lord 
I take  it  for  Granted  they  are  competent,  and  my  question  Bishop  of  Meath  mth  reference  to  the  introduction  ot 
simply  is  th£— would  not  a large  school  with  a superior  Latin  and  French  into  the  schools,  you  stated  you 
master,  and  a sufficient  number  of  competent  assist-  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  primary  educa- 
ahts,  be  preferable  to  three  or  four  small  schools,  con-  tion  1 I did. 
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3503.  I -would  like  to  hear  from  you  in  what  way 
that  would  be  an  advantage? — I did  not  mean  to 
convey  by  my  answer  that  I thought  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  these  subjects  generally  introduced, 
but  I think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  the  classics  engrafted  on 
our  system,  so  that  in  certain  localities  where  the  pupils 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting  that  knowledge  else- 
where, they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  it 
through  our  system. 

3504.  Would  you  have  those  subjects  taught  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  same  schools  with  the  ordinary 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  by  the  National  schools  ? 
— That  would  be  a matter  of  detail  that  would  require 
consideration.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  have  any 
subject  introduced  that  would  interefere  at  all  with  the 
efficiency  of  our  National  schools  as  English  schools. 
Anything  that  would  interfere  with  that  I would  set 
my  face  against. 

3505.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  a disad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  schools  where  there  was  but  one 
principal  teacher,  to  allow  him  to  teach  subjects,  such 
as  Latin,  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  English  in- 
struction ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  pupils  that  he  should  give  any  time  to  that  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the 
school.  He  might  have  a class  for  Latin  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  he  had  the  same  pupils  in  the  school  during 
the  ordinary  business,  perhaps  he  might  permit  them  to 
occupy  part  of  the  time  -with  Latin,  and  part  of  the 
time  with  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  I think 
such  an  arrangement  could  be  carried  out  under  an 
efficient  teacher. 

3506.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to 
the  schools  which  have  been  formed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  ? — I have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  them. 

3507.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  that  system  engrafted  on  the  National  system  ? — 
It  would  certainly  be  a great  advantage  to  the  teachers 
to  have  something  of  that  kind  engrafted  on  the  system, 
because  the  Science  and  Art  Department  pays  about 
four  or  five  times  as  much  for  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  we  pay. 

3508.  Of  course  you  would  apply  the  same  remarks 
to  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences  that  you  have  to 
the  classics,  provided  that  they  were  taught  at  other 
times  than  during  the  usual  hours,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  business  ? — Certainly  I would. 

3509.  Has  any  attempt,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
made  to  carry  out  a system  like  that,  to  enable  the 
teachers,  in  fact,  to  take  advantage  of  this  parliamen- 
tary grant? — The  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  it 
in  very  many  cases. 

3510.  But,  quite  independent  of  any  action  of  the 
Boax-d  of  Education ; as  a voluntary  act  of  their  own, 
is  it  notso? — It  is  independent  of  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  several  of  our  model  schools 
they  have  applied  to  our  Commissioners  to  get  liberty 
to  establish  classes,  and  in  some  instances  the  classes 
were  established  without  a direct  application,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  Commissioners. 

3511.  Mr.  Waldron. — That  is  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — Under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

3512.  Do  you  recollect  where  they  were  ? — In  Trim, 
classes  were  established  during  the  time  I was  Head 
Inspector  of  the  schools,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Commissioners  or  myself. 

3513.  Has  the  result  been  successful  ? — It  has  been 
very  successful,  so  far  as  the  result  can  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  money  the  teachers  have  been  able 
to  draw  from  that  department. 

3514.  As  to  results? — I believe  our  teachers  in  the 
model  schools  were  doing  as  much — perhaps  not  quite 
as  much — in  teaching  the  same  branches  of  physical 
science  under  us;  for  which  we  were  paying  £10  a 
year  ; it  was  undoubtedly,  the  fact  of  that  teaching,  for 
which  we  paid  not  more  than  £10  a year,  that  enabled 
them  to  draw  a much  larger  sum  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  instruction  of  those  pupils. 


3515.  Have  you  trained  them  to  be  teachers  of  the 
Science  and  Ax-t  Department  ? — The  training  obtained 
under  us  has  enabled  many  of  our  teachers  to  obtain 
first  class  certificates  from  the  Science  and  Ax-t  Depart- 
ment in  London. 

3516.  Professor  Sullivan. — From  your  knowledge 
of  the  country  do  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  payments  for  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  entirely  by  the  iixstrumentality  of  the  National 
Board  ? — I am  quite  sure  it  would  be  much  better 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National 
schools  than  any  other  way — I am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  it  would  not  be  done  through  some  other 
instrumentality.  That  is  not  unusual  with  them. 

3517.  But  chiefly? — Chiefly ; they  have  introdxxced 
skilful  provisions  in  so  far  as  the  payment  of  the 
teachers  is  concerned. 

3518.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  such  a 
system  grafted  on  the  present  orgaxxization  ? — I have 
been  turning  my  attention  somewhat  of  late  to  it.  1 
think  it  can  be  done,  bxxt  it  should  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the 
schools.  The  temptations  to  neglect  this  business  are 
very  great,  inasmuch  as  the  payments  made  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  are  very  high,  and  thexx 
a very  considex-able  portion  of  the  time  of  our  teachers 
and  pupils  is  devoted,  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
system  pursued  in  the  schools,  to  the  study  of  some  of 
tliese  subjects ; and  I am  afraid  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  a little  too  much,  and  are  disposed 
to  giv  e too  much  time  to  those  branches  which,  however 
important,  are  far  less  important  than  x-eading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

3519.  Is  there  not  more  danger  at  present  where 
you  have  an  independent  body  outside  you  affording 
the  temptation  ? — What  I have  said  is  in  reference  to 
the  temptation  from  outside. 

3520.  Yoxx  think  that  temptation  would  be  less  if 
it  was  connected  directly  with  the  system  of  National 
education? — It  would  cei-tainly be  less,  and  the  cost  to 
the  State  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

3521.  But  still  would  you  have  that  department 

under  the  Kensington  management;  would  xxot  the 
temptation  be  to  transfer  it  to  your  Board? — Yes,  and 
that  was  the  x-eply  I made  already.  No  harm  has  been 
done  by  our  several  teachers  in  the  model  schools  in 
the  way  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  system  that 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke 

3522.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  system  is  capable  of  much 
extension,  but  it  would  take  a longer  time  ? — Certainly 
it  would,  and  it  would  be  done  far  more  ecoxxomically. 

3523.  Mr.  Waldron. — Don’t  you  think  if  that  was 
done  it  would  damage  primary  education.  Do  you 
think  they  woxxld  be  as  anxious  to  give  the  teaching 
to  the  poorer  classes  as  to  others  ? — I am  quite  sure  if 
done  judiciously  it  would  not  interfere.  I believe  it 
did  not  interfere  in  any  case  where  such  instruction 
was  intx-oduced  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  model  schools, 
thoxxgh  somepex-sons  were  very  jealous  about  the  atten- 
tion we  were  giving  to  science  and  ax-t,  that  is,  the 
bx-anches  that  come  under  the  head  of  physical  science 
in  the  several  model  schools,  yet  I believe  we  did  mxxclx 
good,  and  the  result  of  such  teaching  has  been  that  in 
evex-y  one  of  these  places,  where  the  Science  and  Ax-t 
Depax-tnxent  have  xxow  obtained  a footing,  they  have 
found  a class  ready  formed  for  evex-y  pupil  who  passes 
in  the  first  grade.  The  teachers  have  no  difficulty  in 
passing  a large  proportion  of  the  pxxpilswhom  they 
have  prepared  and  carefully  instructed ; they  get  so 
high  as  five  pounds. 

3524.  Professor  Sullivan. — Your  experience  of  the 
actioxx  of  those  classes  is  that  it  has  xxot  done  any  in- 
jury to  the  ordinary  teaching,  and  has  done  good  ? — I 
am  xxot  pex-fectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  within 
the  last  year  there  has  not  been  injury  done  in  some 
of  the  schools  to  the  ordinary  business,  because  in  two 
of  our  model  schools,  where  science  classes  were  intro- 
duced, the  reports  for  general  efficiency  last  year  were 
rather  vmsatisfactox-y,  and  I was  inclined  to  tx-ace  it 
partly  to  that  cause. 


May  2,  1888. 

William  A. 
Hunter,  esq. 
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3525.  And  it  was  witli  that  view  I asked  you 
whether  it  should  not  be  connected  more  , or  less.  with, 
the  Board — that  the  Board  should  have  some  control 
over  it? — I am  quite  satisfied  it  should. 

3526.  Mr.  Gibson. — Any  objection  to  drawing  could 
not  extend  to  the  general  schools,  but  to  a very  small 
number  of  schools  Well,  in  all  our  large  towns  every 
school  with  an  average  of  a hundred,  pupils  could  in 
all  probability,  if  the  teachers  were  qualified,  get  up: 
one  of  those  classes.. 


3527.  That  number  of  schools  is  very  small;  com- 
paratively ? — Yes,  comparatively. 

3528.  Professor  Sullivan. — The  system  of  payment 
by  results  could  be  made  to  include  such  subjects  ? — 
Quite  so,  and  I believe  that  would  be  the.  proper  way 
to  include  them,  that  all  payment  for  such  teaching  in. 
National  schools  should  be  made  through  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

[Adjourned.] 


Eleventh  Day — Dublin,  Monday,  May  4, 1868; 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powrs,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop,  of  Meath. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c.. 

Rev.  Dayid.Wilson,  d.d. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq; 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  p 
Laurence;  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  1 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  j 


William  Adams  Hunter,  Esq.  (further  examined). 


May  4,  1868. 

William  A. 
Hunter,  esq. 


3529.  The  Chairman — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  ob- 
servations upon  some  of  the  questions  put  to  you  on 
Saturday  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Your  lordship  asked  me 
with  reference  to  areas  of  districts,  and  the  number  of 
schools  in  each  district,  which  I will  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish, so  that  it  may  come  into  my  evidence.*'  There 
was  another  point  I was  asked  about  by  a Royal  Com- 
missioner, whom  I don’t  see  present  to-day,  that  I was 
anxious  to  give  some  explanation  upon.  I was  asked 
with  reference  to  Major  O’Reilly’s  return,  which  I now 
hold  in  my  hand.  I had  stated,  as  regards  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  receiving  religious  instruction  from 
Protestant  teachers,  that  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  there  had  been  very  little  of  that  going  on.  The 
Royal  Commissioner  asked  me  was  I aware  that  Major 
O’Reilly’s  return  contained  thousands  of  these,  and  that 
so  late  as  in  1864.  Well,  I was  not  aware  of  that.  I 
could  not  then  state  that  it  was  not.  the  case,,  but  I can 
now  state  that  this  return,  although  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1864,  has  reference 
exclusively  to  1862,  so  that  my  answer-,  which  appeared 
at  the  time  to  be  incorrect,  when  I said  six  or  seven  years, 
turns  out  to  have  been  correct.  That  would  be  six 
yearn  ago.  I have  also  to  remark  that  I have  taken 
the  trouble  of  calculating  all  the  cases  in  this  return, 
which  embrace,  however,  only  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  were  1,180 
instances  in  which  Roman  Catholic  pupils  joined  in 
reading  the  Authorized  Yersion  of  the  Scriptures  under 
Protestant  teachers.  I may  mention  that  there  are  two 
cases,  one  in  the  county  Derry,  where  twenty-seven 
Roman  Catholics  in  one  school  received  this  instruction 
under  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  ; and  the  other  case  in 
the  county  Down,  where  fifty-three  were  found  similai-ly 
instructed  in  one  school,  the  teacher  being  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  same  teacher  being  obliged  to  serve 
notice,  as  he  informs  us  in  this  return  that  he  did,  upon 
the  parents. of  forty-eight  Presbyterian  children  to  say 
that  they  were  receiving  instruction  from  him  in  the 
reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  was  another  point  upon  which  the  same  Royal- 
Commissioner  asked  me  and  I was  not  prepared  at  the 
time  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  particular  schools. 
.He  asked  me  whether  it  was  usual  for  Protestant 
children  to  go  to  a school  conducted  by  a Roman 


Catholic  teacher,  there  being  a school  conducted  by  a 
Protestant  in  the  same  town,  and  I said  it  was  usual, 
both  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to 
schools  conducted  by  teachers  of  a different  faith,  pro- 
vided they  thought  they  received  a better  education. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  that  this  return  of  Major  O’Reilly 
furnishes  statistics  which  I could  not  then  supply, 
and  statistics  with  reference  to  schools  that  I:  knew 
most  intimately  some  years  before  this  return  was 
made — schools  situate  in  towns  where  I was  resident. 
One  of  these  was  at  CoOkstown.  Now,  I find  from 
the  return  I have  before  me,  that  in  a school  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  in  this  town  (it  is  in  its 
immediate  suburb — conducted  by  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  and  under  the  management  of  the  parish 
priest,  there  were  in  that  year  seven  Established 
Church  children,  155  Roman  Catholics,  and  three 
Presbyterians,  this  school  being  exclusively  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  and  taught  by  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  another  school  in  the  same  town 
of  Cookstown,  called  the  Loy  National  School.  The 
religious  denomination  of  the  patron  of  this  school  is 
set  down  in  this  return  as  “ Dissenter.”  He  is  a Pro- 
testant, but  neither  a Presbyterian  nor  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  All  other  Protestants  are  included,  in 
this  return  under  the  general  head  “ Dissenters."  The 
teachers  of  that  school — for  there  are  two— are  both 
entered  as  Dissenters.  The  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  that 
year  were  classed  thus  : thirty-six  Established  Church, 
forty-eight  Roman  Catholic,  fifty-one  Presbyterians, 
and  twenty-two  of  other  denominations.  That  is  one 
of  the  schools  in  which  some  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
joined  in  reading  the  Authorized  Yersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  have  a return  here  that  while  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Scriptures  is  specified  on  the  time- 
table,. as  open  to  all  pupils,  and  while  forty-eight 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  attendance  during  that  year, 
only  four  of  these  in  that  school  joined  in  reading  the 
Authorized  Y ersion  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  another 
school  in  Cookstown — (the  population  of  the  village  being 
3,257  in  1861) — there  is  another  school  under  Presby- 
terian management.  The  correspondent  or  manager  is 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen.  The  teachers  are  all 
Presbyterians.  In  that  school  there  were  for  that 
year  thirty-six  Established  Church,  ninety-nine  Roman 


* Mr;: Hunter  subsequently  supplied  this  information  as  follows For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I give  the  a: 
districts  as  .they  stood  after  the  adjustment  in  1855,  when  I was  Inspector  in  Castlewellan. 

Area  in.  No.  of  i 


CastlcwellSn,  . 
Cookstown;. 
Trim,  . - 


Square  Mile 

, 524 
. 636 
. 558 


iohools 

128 

126 

100 


Monaghan, 

Ballymena, 


Square  Milos. 
. 501 
. 381 


No.  of 
Schools. 

136 

1.05 
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Catholics,  and  108  Presbyterians,  and  one  belonging  to 
some'  other  denomination — a Dissenter.  In  that  school 
the  religious  instruction  is  the  Authorized  Version  ofthe 
Scriptures  for  Protestants,  the  Presbyterian  Catechism 
for  Presbyterian  .pupils  ; and,  we  have  a remark,  that 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  do  not  partake  of  any  religious 
instruction — ‘that  is,  although  there  were  ninety-nine 
in  the  school,  none  of  them  joined  in  reading  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  -Scriptures.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioner, asked  me  could  I give  cases.  I simply  give 
these  cases  as  Raving  been  personally  known  to  myself, 
taking  the  number  from  the  return.  One  other  case 
is  that  of  Castlewellan.  The  male  teacher  of  what 
is  called  the  Castlewellan  No.  1 school  is  a Roman 
Catholic — the  school  being  under  Roman  Catholic 
management.  He  had  thirteen  pupils  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  ninety-three  Roman  Catholics,  ele- 
ven Presbyterians,  and  one  of  another  denomination 
— Protestant  Dissenter.  In  the  female  school,  which 
is  under  the  same  roof,  there  were  eight  Established 
Church  pupils,  sixty  Roman  Catholic,  twelve  Presby- 
terian— the  teacher  and  manager  being  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Within  a few  yards  there  is  a school  which  was 
taken  into  connexion  when  I was  living  in  Castle- 
wellan. It  is  under  Lord  Annesley’s  management.  It 
had  been  previously  under  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  was  almost  exclusively  attended,  I pre- 
sume, by  Established  Church  children.  We  find  that, 
in  that  case,  the  majority  still  continue  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  has  sixty-eight  of  the  Established 
Church,  one  Roman  Catholic,  twenty-nine  Presbyterian, 
and' one  of  another  denomination.  There  is  one  other 
matter,  of  very  slight  importance  as  I regard  it.  It 
had  reference  to  an  alleged  error  in  the  Epitome  of 
Geography.  Although  unable  to  state  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  error  in  this  book  as  regards  a river  of 
Ireland  (of  course  I should  be  very  familiar  with  the 
book,  because  I have  very  frequently  examined  upon  it). 
I can  now  say  I have  since  consulted  my  own  edition  of 
the  book.  It  was  the  first  I got  when  I was  appointed 
Head  Inspector.  It  is  dated  1853,  and  I have  been 
unable  to  discover  an  error  with  reference  to  any  of 
the  rivers  of  Ireland. 

3530.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Many  years  ago,  were 
you  a Sub-Inspector  ? — No.  I was  a District  Inspector 
once. 

35,31.  Vou  were  a Distinct  Inspector  in  the  North 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

3532.  Did  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  regard  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  authorized  version,  as  Protestant  teaching  ? — I 
don’t  think  at  the  beginning  of  the  National  system 
the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children  looked  upon 
reading  the  Bible,  in  the  authorized  version,  as  Pro- 
testant teaching. 

3533.  Are  you  aware  there  are  cases  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  parents  have  lately  even  put  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  in  their  children’s  hands  that  they 
might  join  in  the  reading  of  the  authorized  version  in 
the  school?  Have  you  heard  of  such  cases? — I have 
heard  of  some  cases  in  which  they  have  signed  a certi- 
ficate to  the  effect  that  they  wished  their  children  to 
read  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

3534.  Are  you  aware  that  several  years  ago  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  Roman  Catholic  parents  made  little 
distinction  between  the  authorized  version  and  their 
own? — I am  aware  that  they  permitted  their  children 
to  remain  during  the  reading  of  the  authorized  version 
when  they  had  perfect  liberty  to  remove  them ; and 
with  reference  to  that  perfect  liberty  that  existed  for 
the  removal,  I may  remark  that  I have  looked  very 
carefully  at  this  return  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ever  came  on  at  an  interme- 
diate time,  or  at  such  a tune  as  Roman  Catholics  might 
be  entrapped,  as  it  were,  into  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  a single 
instance  in  which  (whether  for  convenience  or  other- 
wise) the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  fixed  either 
for  the  first  part  of  tire  business  in  the  morning  or  the 
last  part  of  tire  business  before  dismissal. 

3535.  In  anyof  your  districts  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 


have  you  known  committees  almost  exclusively  Presby- 
terian, appointing  Roman  Catholic  teachers  where  the 
children  were  almost  exclusively  Protestants,  being 
Presbyterians  ? — -I  have  known  cases  where  the 
teachers  chosen  either  by  the  manager  or  the  committee 
— I am  not  sure  which — were  Roman  Catholic,  tire 
management  of  the  school  being  Protestant  or  Presby- 
terian, and  the  greater  number  of  the  children  being 
Protestant  or  Presbyterian  too. 

3536.  I wish  to  put -a  few  questions  regarding  the 
inspection.  How  many  District  Inspectors  have  you  ? 
— We  have  sixty  District  Inspectors. 

3537.  Is  the  number  complete  ? — We  should  have 
sixty.  There  are  two  vacancies  at  present,  and  I 
believe  the  Commissioners  have  already  nominated 
candidates  to  compete  for  those  vacancies. 

3538.  What  is  your  opinion- of  the  efficiency  of  the 
inspection  by  your  officers? — I regard  the  inspection, 
generally  speaking,  as  very  efficient. 

3539.  Are  their-  opportunities  favourable  forbecoming 
acquainted  with  both  the  teachers  and  children  of  the 
schools  in  their  respective  districts? — -Yes,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  very  favourable,  the  Inspectors  taking  a 
limited  area.  There  are  sixty  in  Ireland,  which  gives 
each  Inspector  a limited  -area,  and  he  is  personally 
acquainted  with  all  his  teachers  and  with  a great  many 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  as  he  visits  the  schools  ge- 
nerally about  four  times  a year.  He  is  required  by 
our  rules  to  make  three  inspections  in  the  year,  and 
also  -to  visit  incidentally  as  often  as  he  can;  so  that 
when  I estimate  four  visits  in  the  year,  I am  quite  sure 
I am  underestimating  the  amount  of  his  visits  to  the 
schools.  He  very  often  visits  some  schools  six  or  eight 
times  a year. 

3540.  In  addition  to  their  other  duties,  have  the 
District  Inspectors  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  clerking  ? 
— The  preparation  of  a report  upon  each  school  is  pretty 
heavy.  Of  course  they  have  to  take  notes,  and  they 
have  to  furnish  statistics  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
reference  to  all  their  schools,  so  that  they  have  a con- 
siderable amount  of  clerking. 

3541.  Are  many  of  the  letters  which  they  write 
virtually  reports  more  or  less,  and  do  they  not  involve 
time  and  trouble  in  the  preparation? — Yes ; some  of 
the  letters  are  very  important,  and  require  very  con- 
siderable time.  Special  reports  upon  investigations 
may  be  regarded  as  taking  the  form  of  letters,  and 
these  frequently  occupy  a large  amount  of  time. 

• 3542.  It  appears  that  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  receive 

from  the  Head  Inspectors'  confidential  reports  in  refer- 
ence to  the  District  Inspectors.  Is  this  considered -as 
a necessary  and  desirable  course? — I believe  that  it  was 
considered  desirable  at  the  time  that  it  was  introduced ; 
but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  very  little  use  has  been  made 
of  these  confidential  reports,  perhaps  because  there  has 
been  nothing  reported  unfavourable  of  any  District 
Inspector. 

3543.  But  this  method  gives  the  Head  Inspectors  a 
privilege  which  they  would  rather  not  enjoy? — Well, 
I am  not  aware  whether  they  might  not  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  such  a responsibility,  but  I think  it  is  an 
important  matter  that  they  should  be  required  to 
furnish  such  reports. 

3544.  Would  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  consider  it 
necessary  if  there  was  anything  unfavourable  to 
have  a copy  of  the  report  sent  to  the  District  Inspector 
affected  thereby? — I think  it  is  very  likely  they  would, 
and  ask  for  his  explanation. 

3545.  Is  the  location  of  these  District  Inspectors 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board — their  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  and  removal  from  time  to  time  ? 
— It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board ; the  loca- 
tion of  the  Inspectors  is  a matter  to  which  I myself 
have  given  very  considerable  attention.  I was  called 
upon,  in  the  year  1853,  to  make  a new  arrangement  of 
school  districts,  which  I then  did ; and  I have  been 
recently  modifying  the  arrangement  as  it  existed  last 
year,  so  that  it  is  slightly  different,  at  present,  from 
what  it  was  last  year. 

3546.  That  is,  I presume,  as  affecting  -your  division 
of  the  country  l-—1 The  whole  of  Ireland. 


888 . 
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3547.  Is  the  religious  denomination  observed  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Inspectors  ? — I believe  it  is. 

3548.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  may  operate  in- 
juriously to  senior  and  superior  officers  in  this  way — 
that  you  may  have  a junior  and  inferior  officer  in  the 
first  class,  while  there  may  be  a senior  and  more  de- 
serving officer  in  the  second  ? — It  is  possible  it  may 
operate  in  that  way,  but  not  veiy  likely,  if  we  have 
the  same  number  in  the  lower  classes. 

3549.  Has  your  own  attention  ever  been  turned  to 
any  alteration  in  this  matter — any  modification  of  the 
present  plan  ? — I have  not  thought  much  of  a modifi- 
cation. I presume  as  long  as  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  have  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspector's 
and  Protestant  Inspectors  in  the  service,  and  in  the 
same  ranks  of  the  service,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
modify  or  alter  the  existing  arrangement. 

3550.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  arrange- 
ment to  have  a minimum  salary  and  a maximum,  all 
to  enter  at  the  former,  and  rise  to  the  latter  by  equal 
increments  on  their  conduct  having  proved  satisfactory  ? 
— I would  prefer  the  classification. 

3551.  The  present  mode? — The  present  mode — for 
this  reason.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  an  In- 
spector against  whom  no  charge  could  be  made  for  in- 
efficiency, has  not  been  so  efficient  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  promote  him  to  a higher  class.  In  that 
way  efficient  Inspectors  have  got  promotion  before 
others  who  were  less  efficient. 

3552.  Practically,  then,  I presume  you  did  not  find 
the  religious  element  a difficulty  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
motion ? — No. 

3553.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a sound  principle 
that  a Presbyterian,  because  he  is  a Presbyterian,  or 
an  Episcopalian,  because  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  should 
be  promoted  to  the  first  class,  unless  he  is  senior  and 
superior  to  a Roman  Catholic? — Well,  if  we  restrict 
Protestants  or  Presbyterians  of  the  first  class  to  a 
certain  number,  and  restrict  the  number  of  the  other 
class  in  like  manner,  it  may  so  happen  that  a junior, 
either  of  one  or  other  may  get  promotion  in  advance, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  being  restricted. 

3554.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  having  from  time  to 
time,  the  Head  Inspector  a Protestant  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  ? — I have  been  myself  employed  as  Head  In- 
spector in  the  city  of  Dublin.  There  is  a Protestant 
Head  Inspector  now  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 

3555.  Dublin  being  part  of  his  district? — Dublin 
being  part  of  his  district. 

3556.  Do  the  Inspectors  ever  appeal,  or  have  they 
the  power  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Head 
Inspector  or  Chief  of  Inspecton  ? — They  have  the  power 
of  appeal  of  course,  but  it  is  veiy  seldom  necessaiy  to 
exercise  that  power  of  appeal. 

3557.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection  ? — Our  duties  are  very  numerous.  First  of 
all  we  have  to  deal  with  all  the  reports  that  come  up 
from  the  several  District  and  Head  Inspectors ; we 
have  to  deal  with  all  the  letters  received  from  the 
same  officers,  and  all  letters  from  the  managers  of 
schools  bearing  particularly  upon  the  management  of 
the  schools  pass  through  our  hands  or  are  noted  by  us. 

3558.  Are  your  duties  fairly  divided? — I believe 
they  are. 

3559.  How  is  it  that  your  colleague  does  less  work 
than  you  ? — I don’t  think  I could  admit  that  he  does 
less  work. 

3560.  Can  you  explain  this  statement  which  was 
made  to  the  Commissioners : “ It  so  happens  from 
the  variety  of  my  occupations,  that  I have  always  to 
do  less  work  than  my  colleague.”  Are  your  duties 
similar? — Our  duties  are  similar,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  divided,  but  in  the  absence  of  either  of 
us,  the  other  would  take  up  the  duties  of  the  person 
absent.  I would  not  like  to  admit  that  I am  doing 
more  work  than  my  colleague.  I am  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  whatever  work  may  have  to  be  done, 
and  during  the  time  my  colleague  was  under  examina- 
tion here,  I endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  business  of  the 
office.  During  that  time  I had  more  than  usual  work 
in  the  office. 


3561.  It  appears  that  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  owe 
their  existence  to  an  arrear  of  business  that  had  ac- 
cumulated. Axe  there  any  ari'ears  of  work  now  in  your 
department  ? — Nothing  of  any  consequence. 

3562.  Would  you  say  the  work  is  kept  up  perfectly 
from  week  to  week  ? — Almost  perfectly.  There  may 
be  some  woi-k  lying  over  occasionally  when  there  is  a 
press  of  business. 

3563.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  teachers 
I wish  to  put  a few  questions.  How  many  grades  are 
there  at  present? — We  have  first  of  all  the  proba- 
tioners or  unelassed  teachers,  then  we  have  two 
divisions  of  third  class,  two  divisions  of  second  class, 
and  three  divisions  of  first  class. 

. 3564.  Do  you  consider  those  grades  necessary? — 
With  our  present  system  of  payment  I think  they  are 
necessary,  but  under  a different  system  they  might  not 
be  necessary. 

3565.  What  is  the  change  you  would  suggest  ? Ai'e 
you  prepared  to  suggest  any  change  ? — Perhaps  I have 
not  thought  over  the  matter  sufficiently  to  enable  me 
to  enter  into  a full  explanation  of  a scheme  for  altering 
the  mode  of  payment,  but  I believe  a scheme  that 
would  embrace  literary  qualification  and  classification 
of  teachers  in  accordance  with  that,  might  veiy  pro- 
pei'ly  be  engrafted  upon  a scheme  that  would  introduce 
and  consolidate  the  manner  of  payment  by  results,  such 
as  we  have  now  in  operation. 

3566;  Have  you  seen  the  plan  in  reference  to  pay- 
ments by  results  submitted  to  us  by  your  colleague  in 
office  ? — I have  not. 

3567.  W ere  you  consulted  on  the  subj  ect  ? — I was  not. 

3568.  Will  you  give  your  attention  to  the  subject 
for  this  Commission,  and  give  us  the  result  ? — I will. 
I was  told  by  my  colleague  that  his  plan  would  be 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

3569.  Do  the  Professors  classify  the  teachers  who 
come  up  for  training  ? — They  do. 

357 0.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a desirable  thing  ? — It  is 
perfectly  desirable  that  they  should  give  a certificate  as  to 
competency,  and  that  this  certificate  should  be  a graded 
one,  specifying  the  position  that  the  teacher  is  fit  for. 

3571.  Would  the  classification  not  be  moi-e  uniform 
if  left  to  the  Inspectors  ? — I believe  it  would  be  better 
if,  instead  of  classifying,  the  Professoi's  simply  gave  a 
certificate  of  competency  stating  the  rank  the  teacher 
was  fit  for  according  to  his  literary  attainments,  and 
that  the  Inspector  afterward  should  take  that  and  the 
state  of  his  school  together  into  consideration,  and 
classify  him  upon  both.  I may  remark,  however, 
with  reference  to  this,  that  the  Professors,  in  classify- 
ing, always  have  a regax-d  to  the  class  the  teacher 
occupied  before  he  came  up  for  training,  provided  he 
was  a classed  teacher,  and  in  that  way  they  have  before 
them  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  with  reference  to 
his  worth  as  a teacher. 

3572.  Is  an  untrained  person  appointed  as  a teacher, 
and  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  obliged  to 
remain  two  years  in  the  third  class  ? — Not  necessarily. 

3573.  Then  an  untrained  man  or  a probationer  may 
be  placed  in  either  division  of  his  class  by  the  In- 
spector ? — He  may,  and  he  will  get  salary  in  that  class 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  pi'ovided  he  obtains 
that  class  at  the  first  examination  to  which  he  has 
been  summoned. 

357 4.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  rescinding  of 
the  rule,  page  56,  number  14,  in  the  report  for  1865, 
that  “ no  teacher  shall  be  raised  to  any  division  of 
first  class,  unless  he  has  been  trained  at  the  Normal 
School  of  the  Commissioners”  ? — My  opinion  as  to  the 
result  of  that  rale  is,  that  it  will  prevent  some 
teachers  from  attending  at  the  training  establishment 
who  would  otherwise  wish  to  attend.  Veiy  many 
teachers  would  be  prevented  by  that. 

3575.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter  on  the  subject  embodying  as  a 
principle,  “ the  training  of  teachers  as  soon  as  the 
lloai'd  can  be  in  a position  to  give  it.”  Is  that  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  ? — It  is. 

3576.  Do  you  think  it  necessaiy  to  have  your 
teachers  trained? — I think  it  is  perfectly  necessaiy 
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that  our  teachers  should  have  training  of  some  kind, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  country  now  are  very- 
different  from  what  they  were  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter,  and  we  have  means  of  training  to  a 
certain  extent  in  every  first-class  National  school 
in  the  country.  I look  upon  our  whole  system  of 
monitors  and  pupil  teachers  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
.system  of  training,  the  top  stone  of  which  probably 
would  be  the  Central  Training  Establishment  in 
Marlborough-street ; but  at  the  date  of  Lord  Stanley’s 
letter  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  any  system  of 
training  in  the  country. 

3577.  Is  this  a rule  of  the  Commissioners — “ You 
will  please  give  notice  that  if  a teacher  cannot  attend” 
— that  is  the  training — “ a satisfactory  cause  must  be 
assigned.  If  the  reason  given  be  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory, the  Commissioners  will  consider  whether  he 
may  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  classification.” 
Is  that  a rule  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  rule  still  exists. 

3578.  Was  it  ever  acted  upon? — I am  not  aware 
that  it  was  ever  acted  upon.  I don’t  know  of  any 
instance,  because  I presume  they  always  had  what  they 
conceived  to  be  a satisfactory  reason — one  reason  being, 
“ the  manager  won’t  permit  me  to  attend.” 

3579.  To  whom  is  the  summons  for  training  ad- 
dressed, to  the  manager  or  the  teacher? — To  the 
manager. 

3580.  Do  some  teachers  present  themselves  for 
training  at  the  nsk  of  losing  their  schools  ? — They  do. 

3581.  Do  you  think  many  more  would  do  so  if  they 
got  a summons  to  attend  ? — I think  not,  because  they 
have  the  means  of  knowing  through  the  Inspector 
whose  duty  it  is  to  recommend  them,  and  whose  duty  it 
is  to  communicate  with  them  with  reference  to  their 
attendance  for  training. 

3582.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers 
by  the  Inspectors,  it  has  been  said  the  examinations 
are  the  same  for  males  only  once  a year,  and  for  females 
at  another  time  of  the  year.  Is  that  answer  complete 
and  correct  according  to  your  experience  ? — The  mode 
in  which  the  examination  of  male  teachers  is  conducted 
is  this : — They  are  all  examined  in  Easter  week  on 
the  same  set  of  printed  questions,  all  over  Ireland,  by 
the  local  Inspectors.  The  oral  examination,  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  teacher,  and 
which  is  necessary  before  a teacher  can  be  classified,  is 
held  subsequently  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors 
conjointly,  and  at  such  a period  of  the  year  as  will  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Head  Inspector,  who  has  to 
hold  such  examination  in  the  district.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  female  teachers  is  conducted  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, they  are  not  assembled  in  the  same  week. 
They  are  called  at  such  time  as  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  Head  Inspector  when  he  visits  the  district,  and 
their  written  and  oral  examinations  take  place  at  the 
same  time.  They  have  different  sets  of  questions  for 
the  female  teachers,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
use  the  same  set  of  questions — I mean  the  written 
questions — it  would  be  unsafe  to  use  the  same  set  of 
written  questions  in  Dublin  in  one  week,  the  next 
week  in  Trim,  and  the  next  week  in  Mullingar. 
Different  sets  of  questions  for  the  female  teachers  are 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  examinations  not  being 
held  all  over  Ireland  on  the  same  day. 

3583.  I understand  if  there  is  no  answer  on  the 
written  paper  at  the  examination,  that  a man  is  not 
eligible  for  the  oral  examination? — If  he  answers 
nothing  at  the  written  examination,  certainly  not. 

3584.  Is  that  rale  rigidly  earned  out? — I am  sure 
the  Head  Inspectors  carry  out  that  rule  ; I am  quite 
sure  if  any  paper  comes  up  to  the  office  (because  the 
papers  of  the  male  teachers  pass  through  the  office),  if 
any  paper  comes  up  to  the  office  showing  that  one  of 
the  male  teachers  has  answered  no  question,  we  would 
have  that  teacher  dismissed  immediately.  The  proba- 
bility is  he  would  be  recommended  for  dismissal  by 
the  District  Inspector. 

3585.  Do  the  written  papers  of  the  female  teachers 
come  up  to  the  office  ? — Not  always.  They  are  called 
for  sometimes. 

3586.  Is  the  oral  examinations  of  the  female 


teachers  held  on  the  day  following  the  written  exami-  Mui/  4,  1868. 
nation  ? — Yes.  

3587.  Have  the  Inspectors  time  to  see  there  is  no  Hunter*  esci 

blank  in  the  papers  ? — They  have  not  the  time,  and  it  ’ 

is  not  necessary,  because  the  female  teacher  being  on 
the  spot,  she  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  asked 
to  submit  to  the  oral  examination  which  is  held  the 
next  day.  It  is  a different  thing  as  regards  the  male 
teachers,  because  they  are  summoned  to  the  oral  ex- 
amination from  the  different  schools  of  the  country 
upon  the  result  of  their  written  examinations. 

3588.  Is  there  not  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  male 
teachers  over  the  female  teachers  by  having  such  an 
interval  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  oral  examination  ? — 

No  doubt  that  is  an  advantage,  but  the  female  teacher 
has  a corresponding  advantage  in  not  being  called  to 
the  written  examination  so  early  in  the  year. 

3589.  In  reference  to  payments,  is  a first-class 
teacher  depressed  in  salary  unless  he  has  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty-five  ? — Thirty-five  is  the  rule  of 
the  Commissioners  for  first-class  teachers,  but  if  he  has 
once  enjoyed  first-class  salary,  it  is  not  reduced  except 
the  average  number  in  attendance  at  the  school  falls  so 
low  as  thirty. 

3590.  Is  this  a quarterly  or  a yearly  average  ? — It 
is  in  the  first  instance  a quarterly  average,  but  if  the 
mean  of  the  three  best  quarters  before  that  we  are 
considering,  amounts  to  the  necessary  average,  the 
teacher  always  gets  the  benefit  of  that,  and  his  salary 
wall  not  be  stopped,  although  the  number  of  pupils  may 
fall  in  one  quarter  below  thirty. 

3591.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  mode 
of  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  ? — It  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  delay,  and  I believe  an  im- 
proved mode  might  be  devised,  according  to  which 
salaries  would  be  paid  through  the  Inspectors  by  bank 
checks,  the  Inspector  taking  the  teachers’  receipt  at 
the  time  of  paying  the  money. 

3592.  Would  that  be  a matter  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment ? — I believe  it  would  be  a matter  of  easy  accom- 
plishment. 

3593.  Would  it  involve  any  practical  difficulty? — I 
believe  not. 

3594.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  the 
payment  by  the  Inspectors — would  it  involve  extra 
trouble  to  the  Inspectors? — Yery  little  extra  trouble. 

I believe  that,  in  three  days,  by  selecting  three  diffe- 
rent points,  sometimes  four,  sometimes,  perhaps,  two 
points,  would  be  sufficient ; but,  by  selecting  two,  three, 
or  four  different  points  of  his  distinct  for  that  payment, 

I believe  the  matter  could  be  accomplished  within  that 
number  of  days — two,  three,  or  four  days ; and  those 
points  should  be  points  of  easy  access  to  the  teachers ; 
and  I believe  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
teachers  in  many  instances  to  attend  at  a particular 
place,  on  a particular  day,  than  it  is  for  them  now. 
when  they  have  to  go  very  often  to  a considerable 
distance  to  the  post  office,  and,  perhaps,  not  get  the 
amount  of  the  post  office  order  when  they  present  it. 

That  sometimes  happens,  I know. 

. 3595.  I understand  that  formerly  the  salaries  were 
paid  to  the  managers  ? — The  salaries  were  paid  at  one 
time  by  means  of  bank  post-bills,  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  managers,  and,  consequently,  the  payments  were 
made  to  the  managers. 

3596.  I am  anxious  to  have  your  view  with  regard  to 
retiring  pensions  ? — I have  given  some  attention  to  that 
subject.  I referred  to  it  in  one  of  my  annual  reports 
some  years  ago. 

3597.  Is  there  any  allowance  or  grant  given  to 
aged  teachers  at  present? — There  is  a sum  paid  to 
every  teacher  on  being  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service  on  certificate  he  is  unfit  for  longer  discharging 
the  duty  of  teacher. 

3598.  And  that  he  has  been  a well-deserving  man? 

— That  is  generally  supposed  to  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion ; but  merit  is  not  invariably  a necessity. 

3599.  Then,  is  there  no  general  rale  under  which 
each  teacher  may  regard  himself  as  placed,  and  so. 
entitled  to  the  pension  or  allowance  at  the  end  of  his 
service  ? — There  is  no  general  rule,  except  that,  being 
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unfit  for  further  service,  he  must  have  been  ten  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Board.  No  retiring  allowance  is 
paid  for  any  service  under  ten  years. 

3600.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  reference 
to  this  matter  generally  ? — I am  perfectly  clear 
that  it  would  save  money  and  produce  a most  ex- 
cellent result  amongst  lie  teachers  generally  if, 
instead  of  such  a payment,  a system  of  pension  was 
introduced.  The  moral  effect  on  the  teachers  would 
he,  I believe,  much  better,  and  would  tend  to  make 
our  system  more  popular  amongst  teachers  in  this 
respect  than  it  is  at  present.  One  objection  to  our 
present  system  of  payments,  in  an  economic  point 
of  view,  which  .will  be  easily  understood,  is  this, 
that  when  a teacher  becomes  suddenly  ill,  a medical 
certificate  is  sent  up  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  and  a retiling  allowance  is  claimed.  Pro- 
bably that  teacher  is  at  the  point  of  death.  By  a 
system  of  pensions,  money  would  be  saved  in  such  a 
case;  whereas,  by  our  present  system,  we,  perhaps, 
pay  £200  to  a man  who  won’t  live  more  than  twelve 
months. 

3601.  Then  you  prefer  a system  of  pensions  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  opinion  I believe  of  all  the  Inspectors  who 
have  turned  then-  attention  to  the  matter. 

3602.  It  has  been  stated  that  a first-class  teacher 
with  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils,  may  have 
from  the  Board  a salary  of  £65,  that  is  including  good 
service  salary.  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  two 
schools  with  efficient  masters  are  not  so  well  treated  ? 
— Not  with  equally  efficient  masters. 

3603.  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  country  dis- 
tricts you  prefer  two  schools  with  a moderate  attend- 
ance to  a large  school  with  an  increased  staff  of 
teachers  1 — I do. 

3604.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  vested  and 
non-vested  schools  in  regard  to  their  mixed  character  ? 
— No  distinction  on  account  of  their  being  vested  or 
non-vested;  but  I believe  it  so  happens  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  vested  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
gristing  schools,  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland, 
where  a mixed  attendance  is  impossible,  and  that  in 
all  probability  the  number  of  vested  schools  exhibiting 
the  mixed  attendance  may  be  less  than  the  number  of 
non-vested  schools — less  in  proportion. 

3605.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  because 
they  are  non-vested  that  this  proportion  exists  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3606.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  the  public  whether  a school  is  vested  or 
non-vested? — I believe  the  people  generally  know 
nothing  at  all  as  to  the  difference  between  vested  and 
non-vested  schools. 

3607.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a proof  that  the 
fact  of  the  schools  being  non-vested  will  not  account 
for  the  greater  proportion  as  to  their  mixed  character  ? 
Certainly. 

3608.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  Protestant 
pupils  are  not  so  prone  to  attend  schools  that  are  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  and  are  taught  by  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  as  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to  schools 
under  Protestant  management,  and  taught  by  Protes- 
tant teachers  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  so  much  the  reli- 
gious question  that  enters  into  the  computation  as  the 
circumstance  of  the  teacher  being  well  qualified.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a greater  tendency 
amongst  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to  schools  under  Pro- 
testant teachers  than  there  is  amongst  Protestants  to 
go  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  but  not 
altogether  in  consequence  of  the  religious  question. 

3609.  Can  you  say  when  the  distinction  between 
vested  and  non-vested  schools  came  into  operation  ? — 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Board. 

3610.  Long  previous  to  1840? — Yes;  the  principle 
is  referred  to  in  the  reports  before  1840. 

3611.  Are  you  aware  that  previous  to  that  time, 
and  at  the  very  introduction  of  the  system,  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians  had  school- 
houses  of  their  own,  and  built  independently  of  State 
aid? — lam  perfectly  aware  that  there  were  a great 
many  school-houses  through  Ireland— and  especially 
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in  the  North  of  Ireland,  with  which  I was  acquainted 
before  the  introduction  of  the  National  system. 

3612.  Would  you  regard  this  as  the  origin  of  the 
non-vested  schools  ? — Yes. 

3613.  Would  you  look  at  page  3,  volume  I.  of  the 
Reports,  paragraph  3,  read  it  and  say  whether  it  would 
not  appear  that  Lord  Stanley  contemplated  that  the 
Board  should  build  or  possess  the  school-houses  that 
would  be  required,  and  in  which  all  parties  should  have 
equal  rights  and  privileges  ?- — This  is  the  passage  I pre- 
sume you  refer  to — “ It  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Board  should  exercise  a complete 
control  over  the  various  schools  which  may  be  erected 
under  its  auspices,  or  which  having  been  already  esta- 
blished, may  prefer  to  place  themselves  under  its 
management,  and  submit  to  the  regulations.  Subject  to 
these  applications  for  aid  will  be  desirable  from  persons 
of  all  denominations.” 

3614.  Having  read  that  do  you  believe  Lord  Stanley 
contemplated  that  the  Board  should  build  or  possess 
the  school-houses  that  would  be  required,  and  in  which 
all  parties  should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges  ?— It 
would  appear  to  me  he  did  contemplate  that.  He 
refers  first  of  all  to  those  that  had  to  be  erected,  and 
then  to  those  that  having  been  already  established  may 
place  themselves  under  the  management  of  the  Board. 

3615.  Look  at  pages  21  and  22  in  reference  to  the 
statement  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  second 
year.  Do  you  find  that  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, acting  on  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  had  in  view 
the  building  of  a large  number  of  houses  for  primary 
schools?— Yes.  I see  that  in  page  21  they  state  that 
they  consider  that  5,000  National  schools  should  be 
established.  They  provide  the  estimate  in  their  second 
year’s  work  for  the  building  of  500  of  these  schooLs ; in 
the  next  year  for  1,000. 

3616.  Next  year? — 1,000. 

3617.  Next  year? — 1,000;  the  7th  year,  250;  the 
8th  year,  150 ; the  9th  year,  100. 

3618.  Did  the  Commissioners  soon  find  that  there 
was  a large  number  of  schools  on  private  property  that 
might  be  received  and  brought  into  connexion  ? — I am 
sure  they  did. 

3619.  Will  you  read  in  Volume  I.  the  first,  second, 
and  third  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? — Page  8. 
I presume  four  propositions  submitted  first. 

“ Resolved — 

“Firstly — That  the  ministers  and  people  of  this  Church, 
without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  Church,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  applying 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a statement 
of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  accom- 
panied with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them  ; but  in  this 
proposition  recognising  the  right  of  the  Board  to  consider 
the  regulations,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 

“ Secondly— That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  tore- 
quire  of  patrons  and  managers  of  schools,  to  set  apart  for 
reading  the  Holy  Scripture  a convenient  and  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  stated  school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or 
some  other,  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to 
superintend  the  reading. 

“ Thirdly— That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians 
shall  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during 
the  period  appointed,  but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be 
employed  to  induce  others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the 
reading. 

3620.  When  were  these  resolutions  passed  ? — They 
are  contained  in  the  Report  of  1833. 

3621.  Do  these  resolutions  go  upon  the  principle  of 
a distinction  as  to  the  rule  then  to  be  applied  to  the 
two  classes  of  schools? — It  would  appear  to  me  there 
is  a certain  distinction  recognised  there. 

3622.  Does  the  third  resolution  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  parents’  right  of  saying  when  and  by 
whom  the  religious  instruction  should  be  given  ? — Yes ; 
the  third  resolution  recognises  the  parents’  right. 

3623.  On  the  same  page,  and  in  the  letter  from 
the  Education  Office,  July,  1833,  do  not  the  Commis- 
sioners say  that  “these  propositions  do  not  contain 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  system 
of  education  committed  to  then-  charge  ”? — They  do ; 
extract  from  the  Boai-d’s  minute  is  given,  dated  August 
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26,  1833,  in  which  they  state  that  these  propositions  staff  to  be  found  in  such  schools  1 — There  is  of  the  May  4,  is(i8. 
do 'not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with  the  system  female  monitors  a large  proportion  found  in  convent  ^ 

of  education  committed  to  their  charge,  and  they  give  schools.  Hunter,  esq. 

the  letter  in  a note,  which  is  dated  the  25th  of  July,  3643.  Is  this  with  the  object  of  supplementing  the 
1833,  which  explains  the  previous  views  of  the  Com-  teaching  staff,  or  in  order  to  train  persons  so  appointed 
missioners  on  the  substance  of  these  propositions.  to  become  teachers ? — The  principal  object  the  Commis- 

3624.  Does  not  that  letter  of  the  Commissioner’s  sioners  have  in  view,  I presume,  is  to  train  young  per- 
further  state — “ Such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  sons  to  become  teachers. 

their  parents  to  attend  shall  then  be  allowed  to  continue  3644.  Which  is  more  expensive,  to  train  the  paid 
in  the  school,  and  that  the  others  do  then  retire  ”? — monitors  in  the  convent  schools  or  in  the  model  schools  1 
Yes,  these  words  are  in  the  letter.  — It  will  depend  very  much  on  what  you  start  from 

3625.  Then  do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  in  in  calculating  the  expense.  If  we  begin  by  calculating 
1840  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  in  the  rules  the  expense  of  the  building  of  the  model  schools  and 
applied  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other? — I am  not  the  preliminary  expenses,  of  course  the  training  in  such 
aware  of  the  distinction.  At  this  time  I was  not  in  a school  would  be  a great  deal  more. 

connexion  with  the  Board,  and  so  far  as  I have  been  3645.  You  can  state  if  you  please  from  a house 
able  to  read  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  to  interpret  being  built  in  every  case  1 — And  the  teacher  appointed  ? 
them  myself,  I have  never  been  able  to  see  wherein  3646.  Yes ; which  is  more  expensive  to  train— a 
any  important  difference  existed  in  the  rules  after  paid  monitor  in  a convent  school,  or  a paid  monitor  in 
1840  and  the  rules  to  which  you  now  refer.  There  a model  school  ? — I must  still  know  what  elements  I 
were  some  minor  differences  undoubtedly.  am  to  take  into  account.  Am  I to  take  into  account 

3626.  It  has  been  said  that  probationers  if  found  on  the  payment  to  the  teacher  directly  for  conducting  the 

the  expiration  of  the  first  year  unfit  for  the  third  class,  school,  or  is  it  simply  a payment  to  the  teacher  for  the 

must  remove  from  the  service  of  the  Board.  Have  training  of  that  particular  monitor  ? 

you  known  any  such  kept  for  two  years  or  even  longer  ? 3647.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  which  sort  of 

I have.  training  in  your  opinion  is  likely  to  be  more  effective 

3627.  Though  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  had  to  make  good  teachers'? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 

represented  their  unfitness  ? — Yes.  character  of  the  school  in  which  this  individual  is 

3628.  Of  your  principal  teachers  how  many  are  pro-  trained.  I believe  the  model  school  system  is  the  best 

bationers?— Out  of  6,095  principal  teachers  in  the  for  bringing  forward  teachers  for  the  mixed  system  of 

service  on  the  ,31st  December  last,  562  were  proba-  education;  very  excellent  teachers  are  produced, 

tioners,  or  not  classed.  however,  in  some  of  the  convent  schools,  but  that  is 

3629’.  Do  those  probationers  often  fail  at  their  first  where  these  are  well  conducted.  I don’t  think  a 
examination?— Sometimes  they  fail  convent  school,  simply  because  it  is  a convent  school, 

3630.  Do  they  fail  more  than  once? — Yery  seldom,  is  for  that  reason  better  qualified  for  producing  a good 

because  the  rule  is  generally  applied.  teacher  than  another,  but  we  have  some  very  well 

3631.  Are  there  any  schools  in  which  the  rale  as  to  conducted  convent,  schools.  In  one,  in  the  city  of 
paid  monitors  is  not  observed? — An  average  attendance  Dublin  that  I know  intimately,  the  young  people  em- 
of  thirty-five  entitles  the  teachers  to  a senior  monitor.  ployed  are  very  well  trained  indeed  for  the  office  of 

3632.  Are  there  schools  in  which  there  are  paid  teacher. 

monitors  where  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  3648.  May  I ask  is  a model  school  better  calculated 
thirty-five? — Yes ; the  Inspector  making  out  a: special  to  produce  on  the  whole  more  efficient  teachers? — I 
case,  and  giving  a special  reason  why  an  appointment  think  so. 

should  be  made,  such  reason  would  be  always  considered,  3649.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  greater  re- 
and,  if  relied  on  as  satisfactory,  an  appointment  might  gularity  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  convent  schools 
be  made  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances.  than  at  ordinary  schools  ? — I am  not  perfectly  satisfied 

3633.  Can  you  furnish  a list  of  such  schools  -with  the  whether  the  attendance  is  less  regular  than  at  convent 

names  of  the  managers-  and  their  religious  denomina-  schools  ; but  I know  that  the  ladies  who  superintend 
tion  % — It  would  require  much  trouble  to  furnish  such  the  convent  schools  have  a certain  influence  in  bringing 
a iist.  ' children  out,  and  I know  in  some  of  the  convent  schools 

3634.  Can  you  answer  the  question,  what  proportion  there  is  bread  distributed. 

to  numbers  should  teachers  bear  to  the  pupils  in  the  3650.  May  I ask  you  if  you  have  gone  into  any 

ordinary  National  schools  ? — Am  i to  include  monitors  calculation  on  this  subject  ? — I have  not. 

in  the  word  teachers  ? 3651.  Are  there  many  children  attending  convent 

3635.  Take  one  principal  teacher  ? — One  principal  schools  under  four  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  a considerable 
teacher  should  manage  a school  'with  an  average  of  number. 

thirty-five.  3652.  Down  to  two  and  a half? — -To  two  and  a 

3636.  Could  he  not  manage  a school  with  an  average  half. 

of  fifty  1— Not  without  the  service  of.  an  efficient  moni-  3653.  Do  many  attend  above  eighteen  years  of  age  ? 
tor,  — No  ; I think  not — not  many.  There  are  some,  but 

3637.  Are  not  more  than  half  the  teachers  third  not  many. 

class,  and  probationers  and  untrained? — More  than  half.  3654.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  monitors  in  con- 

3638.  Do  you  think  such  have  the  necessary  skill  vent  schools  being  superior  to  the  monitor’s  hi  ordinary 

and  ability  to  manage  a school  with  an  average  at-  schools.  Do  you  think  they  are  superior?  In  some 
tendance  of  fifty? — A third  class  teacher  may  manage  schools  they  are,  and  in  some  they  are  not.  It 
a school  with  an  average  of  fifty  efficiently,  but  if  lower  depends  altogether  on  the  character  of  the  convent 
than  the  first  division  of  third  class  I would  not  con-  schools.  I have  visited  some  convent  schools  where 
aider  him  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  principal  the  monitors  certainly  were  not  superior  to  those  in 
teacher  in  such  a school.  the  ordinary  schools.  I have  visited,  on  the  other  hand, 

3639.  Can  you  say  how  the  143  monitors  of  the  first  others,  where  the  monitors  were  superior  to  the  average 
class  are  distributed  ? — -I  happen  to  have  the  return  of  of  monitors  in  ordinary  schools. 

the  number  of  first  class  monitors  on  the  1st  of  March,  3655.  Are  they  superior  to  those  in  model  schools 
1868,  and  can  tell  you  how  these  are  distributed.  of  the  same  standing  ? — I think  not. 

3640.  Can  you  give  the  distribution  as  to  schools  of  3656.  Or  of  your  own  Central  Institution  ?— I 

the  143  first-class  monitors  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  don’t  know  much  of  it,  and  I would  rather  not  speak 
1866,  page  22  ? — I cannot  give  you  such  a return  now.  of  it.  . . 

3641.  Has  the  amount  paid  for  monitorial  teaching  3657.  Are  the  Inspectors  anxious  to  retain  the 
in  convent  schools  been  increased  or  diminished  as  com-  services  of  monitors  in  convent  schools  beyond  the 
pared  with  the  average  attendance  during  the  last  five  specified  four  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
or  six  years? — It  has  been  very  considerably  increased,  a superior  class  ? — The  Inspectors  sometimes  apply  to 

3642.  Is  there  a large  proportion  of  the  monitorial  have  such  monitors  retained,  such  applications  being 
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made  at  the  request  of  the  conductors  of  such 
schools. 

3658.  Is  it  not  owing  to  an  opinion  the  Inspectors 
have  of  their  superiority  as  a class  ? — The  Inspector 
will  always  prefer  to  have  a monitor  of  the  fifth  year 
in  charge  of  a class  to  having  a monitor  of  the  first 
year,  and  such  a monitor  is,  of  course,  far  more  effi- 
cient as  a teacher,  but  in  continuing  the  services  of  a 
monitor  beyond  the  fourth  year  we  are  losing  the 
training  of  one  individual  teacher,  so  that  our  wish 
is  to  have  them  sent  out  to  schools  after  the  fourth 
year’s  service. 

3659.  You  don’t  encourage  their  continuing  1 — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3660.  Do  you  continue  to  pay  gratuities  when 
monitors  have  been  kept  beyond  the  fourth  year  1 — 
The  Board  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  such  gra- 
tuities, but  recently  they  have  been  discontinued. 

3661.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  nominating  candidates  for  the 
Inspectorships  now  vacant,  do  you  know  whether 
religious  profession  has  been  regarded  by  the  Board  or 
not  ? It  has.  A.  certain  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
candidates  have  been  nominated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  vacancy,  and  a certain  number  of  Established 
Church  candidates  have  been  nominated  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church  vacancy,  and  no  Presbyterian  is  nomi- 
nated. 

3662.  I thought  I heard  a witness  say  that  system 
had  been  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  still  main- 
tained ? — It  is  still  maintained.  I may  explain  that 
there  was  a Protestant  vacancy  lately  at  the  Board, 
and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
turn  for  a Presbyterian  or  for  an  Established  Church 
candidate,  and  I understand  the  doubt  was  solved  by 
sending  them  all  in,  and  if  a Presbyterian  were  to  get 
the  appointment  it  must  be  an  Established  Church 
vacancy  the  next  time.  There  were  two  competitions 
for  Inspectors  conducted  upon  that  principle,  candi- 
dates from  the  Presbyterian  and  Established  Church 
going  in.  But  the  present  vacancy  is  clearly  a vacancy 
for  an  Established  Church  candidate. 

3663.  In  the  districts  with  which  you  were  per- 
sonally acquainted,  did  you  often  find  Presbyterian 
children  attending  schools  the  managers  of  which 
professed  another  religion? — Very  often. 

3664.  In  such  cases  can  you  say  what  separate 
religious  instruction  was  afforded  to  the  Presbyterian 
children  ? — Sometimes  a manager  who  is  not  a Presby- 
terian would,  in  a Presbyterian  distinct,  appoint  a 
Presbyterian  teacher,  and  in  the  case  of  a Protestant 
teacher  of  a different  denomination  being  appointed 
the  Presbyterians  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  receive 
religious  instruction  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  under  that  Protestant  teacher,  and  generally 
speaking  would  be  instructed  in  the  Westminster 
Catechism  on  Saturday  under  the  same  teacher. 

3665.  What  separate  religious  instruction  is  afford- 
ed to  the  Presbyterian  pupil-teachers,  in  the  model 
schools? — None  except  what  may  be  given  by  the 
clergyman  of  his  own  faith,  who  has  liberty  to  attend 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  has  always  access  to  him. 

3666.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  Board  enforce  no  rule 
on  the  subject  ? — They  enforce  no  rule  on  the 
subject. 

3667.  What  separate  religious  instruction  is  afford- 
ed to  the  Presbyterian  teachers  trained  in  the  model 
school  in  Dublin  ? — That  is  a question  I am  not  fully 
prepared  to  answer. 

3668.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  schools 
with  a moderate  attendance  are  conducted  more  effi- 
ciently than  veiy  large  schools  ? — As  a general  rule  I 
think  so. 

3669.  Are  there  not  many  poor  families  in  Ireland 
the  heads  of  which  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
convent  schools? — Certainly,  if  they  have  convent 
schools  near  them.  I think  poor  families  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  will  generally  prefer  convent 
schools  if  they  have  them  within  a reasonable  dis- 
tance. 

3670.  Suppose  a town  containing  hundreds  of  these 
children  and  one  convent,  do  you  not  think  it  would 


be  better  to  let  the  nuns  teach  them  in  separate- 
schools  rather  than  draw  them  into  one  spot  ? — I do. 

3671.  Is  not  the  operation  of  the  Board’s  rule  No.  4, 
to  overcrowd  convent  schools  ? — I believe  it  is. 

3672.  In  any  system  of  education  do  you  not  regard 
the  moral  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher  as  a 
leading  consideration  ? — I do. 

3673.  In  reference  to  the  supervision  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  teacher,  is  it  not  essential  to 
obtain  some  local  management  ? — Perfectly  essential. 

3674.  Would  it  not  be  most  invidious  and  highly 
undesirable  to  make  the  Inspector  judge  of  the  morals 
and  faith  of  all  the  teachers  in  his  district  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  right  to  intrust  him  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  morals  and  faith  except  when  a flagrant 
case  of  breach  of  morals  occurred,  which  he  is  now 
bound  to  report ; I believe  the  local  manager  is  the 
proper  judge  in  these  matters,  and  I believe  our 
teachers  are  very  efficiently  looked  after  in  that  way. 

3675.  Do  you  attach  great  value  to  the  supervision- 
of  the  manager  ? — Great  value  indeed. 

3676.  Would  not  the  suppression  of  local  manage- 
ment be  fatal  to  the  creation  of  local  interest  in  the 
schools  ? — It  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  suppress 
local  management. 

3677.  Would  not  such  suppression  throw  the  entire 
education  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  executive 
government  ? — It  would  necessarily. 

3678.  Suppose  an  efficient  local  management  to  be 
obtainable,  would  not  the  manager  be  better  able  than 
an  Inspector  to  look  after,  not  only  the  character  of  the- 
teacher,  but  his  punctuality  in  the  school  and  his  regu- 
larity in  registering  attendance  and  keeping  accounts  ? 
— The  manager  is  always  supposed  to  look  after  these 
matters,  and  the  Inspector  to  assist  in  looking  after 
them,  and  I believe  both  are  required,  in  order  to  have 
these  matters  efficiently  attended  to. 

3679.  Would  not  active  local  management  also  pro- 
mote economy  in  the  schools  ? — Certainly. 

3680.  In  newly  admitting  a school  to  aid  from  the 
Board  what  preliminary  conditions  are  required  to  be 
fulfilled  in  respect  of  the  premises  ? — They  require  to 
have  a convenient  house  provided,  we  would  like  to 
have  suitable  play-grounds,  with  suitable  out-offices ; 
but  it  is  not  found  possible  to  insist  on  this  in  every 
case,  and  sometimes  the  Board  is  compelled  either  to 
give  aid  to  schools  that  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
accommodation,  or  to  refuse  aid  to  the  locality  alto- 
gether. 

3681.  Which  alternative  does  the  Board  choose  in 
such  a case? — If  the  house  was  decidedly  bad  they  would 
refuse  aid  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  improved.  We 
have  often  found  that  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  a house 
improved — by  refusing  aid.  If  we  granted  aid  to  every 
bad  or  indifferent  house,  on  the  plea  that  a better  could 
not  be  provided,  we  would  have  far  more  bad  houses- 
than  there  are. 

3682.  How  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  ascer- 
tained ? — Prom  the  Inspector’s  report. 

3683.  If  a school  is  once  admitted  to  aid  held  in 
low,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted,  ill-drained  premises, 
with  mud  or  stone  floor,  -without  a privy  or  play- 
ground, how  is  the  remedy  of  such  defects  insisted  on  ? 
—By  writing  to  the  manager,  and  if  he  should  refuse 
finally  to  remedy  the  defects,  we  suspend  the  grant 
or  withdraw  it  altogether. 

3684.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  before 
a school  is  admitted  to  aid,  the  Inspector  should  be 
required  to  visit  it,  and  to  report  the  premises  free 
from  serious  objection  ? — The  Inspector  is  always  re- 
quired to  visit  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  premises 
before  we  receive  the  school  into  connexion ; but  some- 
times we  are  obliged  to  receive  schools  that  are  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect  rather  than  re- 
fuse aid  altogether. 

3685.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  District  In- 
spectors report  so  many  schools  to  be  in  that  condi- 
tion ? — Because  unfortunately  they  find  them  in  that 
Condition,  and  it  is  not  thought  right  by  the  Board 
to  suspend  the  salary.  In  a great  many  cases  they 
keep  them  on  the  roll  in  the  hope  of  an  improvement. 
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3686.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  the  system 
of  either  partial  or  total  payments  by  results  were  in- 
troduced, it  would  improve  the  average  attendance 
of  children  ? — I think  it  would  probably  tend  to  im- 
prove the  average  attendance,  for  this  reason,  the 
teachers  would  exert  themselves  more  to  secure  regular 
attendance  than  they  do  now. 

3687.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instinction  ? — I think  it  would. 

3688.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
class  of  Head  Inspectors  intermediate  between 
you  and  the  District  Inspectors? — One  important 
duty  of  the  Head  Inspector  is  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  see  how  the  District  Inspector  dis- 
charges his  duty.  Another  important  duty  is  to 
assist  in  the  examination  and  classification  of  the 
teachers,  and  these  are  duties  that  could  not  at  all  be 
discharged  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 

3689.  Do  you  visit  schools  during  a portion  of  the 
year? — Yes. 

3690.  What  number  of  schools  do  you  visit  in  a 
half-year  ? — I have  been  only  about  twelve  months  in 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  I have  here  a list 
of  the  number  of  schools  which  I visited  in  a tour  of 
inspection  last  year,  commencing  on  the  19  th  July, 
and  ending  on  the  19th  of  August.  In  the  course  of 
that  tour,  which  was  performed  in  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare, 
Limerick,  I visited  101  Schools,  and  three  model 
schools,  one  of  which  was  not  in  operation  when  I 
visited  it,  that  is  Waterford.  I visited  the  Cork  and 
Limerick  schools,  both  of  which  were  in  operation. 

3691.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — In  one  month  ? 
— In  one  month. 

3692.  The  Chairman. — Were  there  any  cases  in 
which  on  that  visit  the  opinion  you  formed  of  the 
schools  was  much  inferior  to  that  expressed  in  the 
reports  of  the  District  Inspector? — There  was  no 
occasion  in  the  course  of  that  visit  in  which  I had  to 
find  fault  with  the  character  of  the  schools  as  represented 
by  the  District  Inspectors. 

3693.  Do  you  state  that  substantially  in  all  cases 
the  opinion  you  formed  was  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  the  District  Inspector’s  report  ? — Subtantially  it  was. 

3694.  Who  examines  the  teachers’  papers  in  order 
to  settle  the  result  of  the  examination  ? — It  is  the 
duty  of  the  District  Inspector  in  the  first  instance  to 
examine  them.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  Head  In- 
spector, who  checks  the  marks  he  has  given,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  arrange  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  teacher  by  the  result  of  the 
entire  answering. 

3695.  Do  they  arrange  by  personal  consultation? — 
By  personal  consultation. 

3696.  You  spoke  of  some  probationers  being 
retained  in  special  cases  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  for  more  than  one  year.  In  any  of  these  cases 
were  they  retained  unduly? — Well,  there  was  always 
some  reason  assigned  for  retaining  them.  Sometimes 
the  manager  will  write  up  a letter  and  say,  if  you  dis- 
miss this  teacher  I cannot  get  another  equally  good, 
and  I believe  managers  occasionally  make  appeals  to 
some  of  the  Commissioners  personally,  and  the  matter 
is  thus  brought  before  the  Board ; but  there  is  always 
some  reason  assigned. 

3697.  Are  these  reasons  generally  legitimate? — 
I believe  they  are  considered  legitimate  at  the  time 
the  matter  comes  under  consideration.  The  great 
difficulty  is  in  getting  other  teachers  equally  well 
qualified. 

3698.  Have  cases  occurred  in  which  it  has  appeared 
to  you  that  the  retention  of  those  probationers  was 
purely  matter  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers?— I have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  such 
cases.  I have  no  doubt  sometimes  when  managers 
make  appeals  of  that  kind,  it  is  to  a great  extent  as  a 
matter  of  favouritism  that  the  appeal  is  made,  but  such 
cases  are  very  few  indeed. 

3699.  In  spealdng  of  that,  would  you  say  it  was 
from  excessive  good-nature  or  from  deliberate  indiffer- 
ence to  keeping  an  unqualified  person? — Well  I think 


it  very  seldom  arises  from  deliberate  indifference,  I 
think  it  arises  generally  from  good-nature,  and  from,  as 
I said  before,  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  getting  a 
person  better  qualified,  they  themselves  giving  little, 
perhaps  no  salary  in  addition  to  what  is  paid  by  the 
Board. 

3700.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  reason  to  believe 
it  has  ever  occurred  owing  to  positive  opposiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  manager  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  ? — I 
have  not. 

3701.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  not  probationers  generally 
to  be  found  in  schools  in  the  poorest  districts? — Yes. 

3702.  And,  therefore,  there  is  the  smallest  payment 
of  course  ? — Always  the  smallest  payment. 

3703.  And,  therefore,  the  difficulty  in  getting  per- 
sons of  a higher  class  to  take  schools  in  such  districts  ? 
— Clearly. 

3704.  Therefore  the  poverty  of  the  district  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  forbearance  of  the  Board  as  per- 
haps the  favouritism  of  the  manager? — No  doubt  the 
remedy  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  to  try. 
and  get  the  teacher  better  paid,  and  thus  get  a better 
class  of  teacher. 

3705.  In  a poor  district  that  might  be  difficult? — 
Yes,  often  impossible. 

3706.  Sir  Robert  Kerne. — In  one  of  your  answers  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  you  referred  to  Major  O’Reilly’s  return 
about  1,100  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attend- 
ing religious  instruction  of  other  denominations.  I 
think  I understood  from  you  rightly,  that  these  were 
1,100  cases  of  individual  children? — Yes,  of  individual 
children. 

3707.  And  not  1,100  schools? — No,  1,100  cases  of 
individual  children. 

3708.  And  there  might  be  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
cases  with  one  school  ? — I mentioned  in  one  instance 
rather  an  extraordinary  case,  that  thirty-three  of  these 
children  were  in  one  school,  the  teacher  himself  being 
a Roman  Catholic,  but  the  instruction  being  in  the 
Authorized  Y ersion  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  another 
school  where  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
under  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  also. 

3709.  And  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible? — Yes,  with  the  Protestant  children. 

3710.  Can  you  assign  a reason  why  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  would  elect  to  teach,  or  Roman 
Catholic  children  elect  to  learn  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a school  of  that  sort  in  preference 
to  the  Douay  Version  ? — I know  of  no  reason  why  they 
would  elect,  except  that  the  manager  had  made  it  the 
rule  of  the  school  that  the  Authorized  Version  should 
be  read,  and  had  supplied  the  school  •with  these  books.  I 
have  known  in  my  own  experience  as  an  Inspector  the 
Douay  Version  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  regularly  read  in 
a Roman  Catholic  school,  under  a Roman  Catholic 
manager,  by  a Roman  Catholic  teacher ; but  all  these 
cases  had  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  I know  no  x'eason  why  that  should  be,  except 
the  rule  of  the  school. 

3711.  In  such  case  would  not  the  teacher  have  the 
power,  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  Roman  Catholic 
children,  he  himself  being  a Roman  Catholic,  to  sub- 
stitute the  Douay  Version  sanctioned  by  his  Church  ? 
— That,  as  a matter  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
manager;  but  I feel  satisfied  managers  would,  as  a 
general  rule,  permit  that.  In  several  instances  in  this 
return  I see  it  stated  that  Roman  Catholics  may  use 
the  Douay  Version. 

3712.  Would  not  the  attention  of  your  Board  be 
called  by  your  Inspector  to  such  an  anomalous  proceed- 
ing as  that  under  a system  of  education  where  it  is 
understood  there  is  no  interference  with  the  religious 
belief  of  the  children,  that  a Roman  Catholic  master 
in  teaching  Roman  Catholic  children  would  make  use 
of  the  Authorized  Protestant  Version  of  the  Bible — 
would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  such  an  anomaly ? — No;  it 
would  not  be  his  duty,  because  that  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a violation  of  the  rule  in  the  event  of  the  parent 
having  given  authority  to  the  teacher  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
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166  ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY, 

3713.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  confidential  re- 
ports made  by  your  Inspectors  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct and  efficiency  of  masters — did  you  state  that  these 
reports  were  of  such  a nature  that  they  would  not  be 
submitted  to  the  higher  authority,  or  brought  under 
their  notice  1 — The  confidential  reports  from  the  Head 
Inspectors -have  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Inspectors 
under  their  charge,  not  of  masters ; that  is,  a yearly 
report  they  are  required  to  give  of  Inspectors  under 
their  charge.  It  is  merely  confidential  in  this  sense, 
that  it  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  the  clerks 
in  the  office,  in  the  way  another  report  would;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  authorities 
if  necessary. 

3714.  Merely  confidential  in  the  sense  of  being 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  -without 
passing  through  the  routine  of  the  office  staff  of  clerks  ? 
— Exactly. 

3715.  But  such  a report  would  not  be  acted  upon 
without  communicating  with  the  party  concerned,  and 
getting  explanations  ? — Certainly  not. 

3716.  You  mentioned  the  division  maintained  as  to 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  Inspector’s — a certain 
proportion  of  Catholics,  and  a certain  proportion  of 
Protestants.  But,  in  the  employment  of  those  Inspec- 
tors throughout  the  country,  is  there  any  distinction 
made,  either  territorial  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  Inspector  employed  for  a certain  district,  or  for 
a certain  class  of  schools  1 — None ; we  have  Protestant 
Inspectors  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  have 
Roman  Catholic  Inspector’s  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

3717.  Have  you  found  that  that  system  of  indis- 
criminate inspection,  without  reference  to  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  Inspectors,  that  it  works  satisfac- 
torily £ — I think  it  works  very  satisfactorily. 

3718.  Have  you  ever  had  any  reclamations  against 
it  on  the  part  of  managers  of  schools  ? — I believe  there 
have  been  objections,  but  I think  any  reclamations  of 
that  kind  have  been  rather  of  a private  character  than 
in  the  nature  of  an  official  letter  to  the  Secretaries.  I 
mean  that  a manager  might  apply  to  a Commissioner 
of  Ms  own  religious  denomination,  but  I think  we  have 
not  had  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of -anything  of 
that  sort  of  an  official  character. 

3719.  Have  you  ever  found  that  in  the  actual  work 
of  inspection  the  religious  individuality  of  the  Inspec- 
tor was  an  obstacle  to  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  ? — No,  I think  not ; I don’t  know  of  any  instance 
where  I could  say  that  his  religion  interfered  -with  the 
discharge  of  Ms  duties. 

3720.  In  the  case  of  convent  schools: — does  it  happen 
that- convent  schools  are  inspected  by  gentlemen  who 
are  not  Roman  Catholics? — Olr  yes,  constantly. 

3721.  Has  any  inconvemence  been  found  to  result? 
— I have  never  heard  of  any  inconvenience,  I remem- 
ber hearing  of  one  Inspector  some  years  ago,  who  is 
referred  to  in  a parliamentary  return  in  the  case  of 
the  Youghal  convent,  who  was  not  very  popular  there  ; 
but  I think,  with  that  exception,  I have  never  heard 
any  objection  made  to  any  Inspector  on  the  ground  of 
his  religion. 

3722.  Do  you  think  it  a good  or  a bad  arrangement 
for  an  Inspector  to  be  placed  in  a district  with  which 
he  is  connected  himself?— -We  have  instances  in  which 
Inspectors  are  placed  in  districts  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  we  have  never  found  any  incon- 
venience to  arise.  As  a general  rule,  we  prefer  not 
to  have  them  so  placed. 

3723.  There  is  more  independence? — More  inde- 
pendence. But,  as  a general  rule,  we  have  never  found 
any  inconvenience  to  arise  from  having  them  in  dis- 
tricts with  winch  they  may  have  been  originally  con- 
nected. 

3724.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  not  a rule  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  an  Inspector  cannot  remain  longer  than 
a certain  period,  generally  speaking,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict?— That  is  a rale,  but,  like  all  other  rules,  it  is 
not  invariably  followed.  There  are  exceptions. 

3725.  The  principle  is  followed? — Yes;  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  remove  them  about  eveiy  five  years. 

3726.  With  reference  to  those  confidential  com- 
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munications  coming  from  the  Head  Inspectors,  will 
not  the  party  whose  conduct  is  animadverted  upon  in 
them  be  made  aware  of  them  at  the  time? — He  knows 
that  such  a communication  is  to  be  forwarded,  but  we 
would  not  make  him  aware  of  the  contents  of  it  except 
there  was  something  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  action,  otherwise  the  document  would  cease  to  be 
confidential.  There  are  a number  of  queries  in  this 
report,  which  the  Head  Inspector  is  required  to  answer, 
and  his  answer  is  regarded  as  confidential 

3727.  Has  the  party  to  whom  the  answers  relate  an 
opportumty  of  meeting  them  in  any  way  ? — He  has, 
certainly,  if  any tMng  detrimental  to  his  character  is 
stated. 

3728.  Would  an  Inspector  who  was  working 
zealously  and  efficiently  in  his  district  have  a confi- 
dential report  sent  respecting  him  ? — The  Head  In- 
spector would  report  to  us  confidentially  that  he  was 
working  honestly  and  efficiently. 

3729.  Then  it  is  not  always  a secret  report,  injuri- 
ously affecting  character? — The  reason  we  call  it  a 
confidential  report  is  that  the  Head  Inspector  has  an 
opportunity,  without  his  being  called  to  question  by 
his  subordinate,  of  stating  if  he  is  failing  to  discharge 
Ms  duty  in  any  particular.  These  reports  are  sent  up 
every  year  with  reference  to  each  District  Inspector, 
and  they  are  generally  of  a satisfactory  nature. 

3730.  The  District  Inspector  is  subject  to  have  a 
private  report  made  by  the  Head  Inspector  as  to  the 
mode  in  wMch  he  discharges  his  duty,  of  wMch  report 
he  is  not  at  all  aware? — Yes. 

3731.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — These  reports  are  sent  as 
part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  Head  Inspector? — 
Yes. 

3732.  They  are  prepared  according  to  a given  form? 
— Yes,  a regular  printed  form. 

3733.  The  Inspector  knows  there  is  to  be  annually, 
or  from  time  to  time,  these  reports  made  as  to  his  ful- 
filment of  his  duties  ? — He  does. 

3734.  If  there  be  anything  unfavourable  to  him 
contained  in  the  report,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  be  re- 
ferred to  him  ? — No  doubt. 

3735.  The  word  “ confidential”  refers  simply  to  this, 
that  in  place  of  going  through  the  office,  where  it  would 
be  copied  by  the  clerks  and  read  by  subordinates,  it 
goes  direct  to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  if  all  is 
right  it  is  put  by,  but  if  there  is  anything  unfavourable 
there  is  inquiry  ? — Quite  so ; that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

3736.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  report  though  involv- 
ing nothing  very  serious,  may  still  affect  the  position 
of  the  District  Inspector? — It  may  affect  his  position. 
One  thing,  for  instance,  might  come  out  in  the  report, 
that  the  Inspector  was  not  popular  in  the  locality,  that 
he  was  not  acting  as  a gentleman  ought  to  act.  One 
of  the  queries  has  reference  to  that.  That  is  not  a 
thing  we  would  call  him  to  account  for,  but  we  might 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  removing  Mm  to  another 
district. 

3737.  May  not  an  impression  be  made  at  head 
quarters  injurious  to  an  Inspector,  which  an  explana- 
tion might  remove? — No  doubt  it  may,  just  as  an 
oral  statement  made  by  a Head  Inspector  of  a District 
Inspector  might  have  an  injurious  effect. 

3738.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  position,  and  it 
may  be  the  subsequent  promotion  of  the  District  In- 
spector are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Inspector 
in  that  way? — Well,  I think  not  largely;  I don’t 
think  that  the  promotion  of  a District  Inspector  was 
ever  interfered  with  by  any  confidential  report  of  that 
character. 

3739.  Mr.  Stokes. — Am  I right  in  regarding  your 
system  as  a system  of  checks,  from  the  Chief- of  Inspec- 
tion down  to  the  schoolmaster? — We  have  a great 
many  checks  in  oru-  system,  but  I am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

3740.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  Inspection 
to  overlook  the  Head  Inspectors — the  duty  of  the 
Head  Inspectors  to  overlook  the  District  Inspectors, 
and  the  duty  of  the  District  Inspectors  to  overlook 
the  schoolmasters  ? — The  CMefs  of  Inspection  overlook 
all  below  them.  The  District  Inspectors  report  di- 
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rectly  to  the  office — not  through  the  Head  Inspectors. 
The  Head  Inspectors’  reports  come  directly. 

3741.  Does  not  the  opportunity  which  you  give  of 
promotion  from  one  class  to  another  tend  to  knit  the 
whole  office  into  a combination  against  the  Board  1 — 
I think  not  against  the  Board. 

3742.  Does  it  not  tend  to  disturb  and  overthrow 
the  system  of  checks  in  the  establishment  ? — How  do 
you  mean  ? 

3743.  The  schoolmaster  who  has  been  promoted 


from  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to  that  of  District  In-  May  4, 1868. 
spector  would  he  not  be  less  likely  to  report  against  a — A 

schoolmaster  ? — I think  not.  As  a matter  of  fact  I jjunter,  esq. 
sometimes  find  that  a schoolmaster  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  be  District  Inspector  is  rather  more  severe 
than  a gentleman  who  has  been  appointed  without 
being  so  promoted. 

3744.  Do  you  not  think  as  a rule,  he  would  main- 
tain bis  old  esprit  de  corps  1 — I rather  think  he  would 
not  .be  more  favourable  to  the  schoolmaster. 


James  Claridge,  Esq.,  sworn  and.  examined. 


3745.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  hold  the  office  of  Ac- 
countant to  the  National  Board  of  Education? — I do. 

3746.  You  have  had  charge  in  that  capacity  of  the 
whole  of  their  financial  business? — Yes. 

3747.  And  the  receipt  of  the  funds,  their  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement,  and  the  making  of  the  payments  ? 
—Latterly  a portion  of  that  duty  has  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  called  the  Financial , Secretary ; 
but  down  to  about  1855, — I can  refer  to  the  exact 
date, — I had  the  entire  management  of  everything. 
Since  then  all  the  financial  arrangements  have  been 
given  to  him. 

3748.  Since  how  long  have  you  held  office? — Since 
the  1st  of  April,  1835. 

3749.  Had  you  been  previously  in  any  similar 
office?— I was  brought  over  hereby  Lord  Wellesley, 
in  1834,  and  put  on  the  Commission  of  Public  In- 
struction, that  is,— you  recollect,  the  Religious  Census 
of  Ireland— and  I was  there  from  September,  1834,  up 
to  the  time  when  I was  brought  to  this  Board  by  Mr. 
Blake. 

3750.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the 
general  nature  of  your  arrangements  of  account  and 
book-keeping  in  the  National  Board?  Suppose  now 
that  you  got  a remittance  on  account  of  the  grant 
voted  by  Parliament,  what  are  your  general  arrange- 
ments for  making  it  available  for  the  objects  of  the 
Commission? — I dare  say,  Sir  Robert,  you  know 
enough  of  the  extent  of  our  business  to  be  aware  that 
it  would  take  a considerable  time  to  answer  a question 
like  that  off  hand.  On  several  occasions,  for  other 
Commissions  of  inquiry,  I have  drawn  up  papers  briefly 
explaining  the  whole  of  the  thing  from  beginning  to 
end ; and  on  a recent  occasion,  I think  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  I drew  up  a paper  to  enable  the  Secretaries 
to  answer  a letter  from  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  England,  when  they  were 
asking  precisely  the  same  questions,  and  I have  that 
paper  here.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  show  it  to  you, 
you  may  see  whether  it  will  answer  your  purpose  or 
not.  (Witness  was  allowed  to  retire  for  papers,  with 
which  he  returned)  This  is  only  my  rough  draught, 
but  I can  of  course  give  you  a fair  copy  of  it.  I have 
here  the  second  paper,  drawn  up  in  September,  1866, 
and  giving  similar  information  to  Messrs.  Vine  and 
Mills,  who  came  over  on  a special  mission  to  inquire  into 
the  accounts  of  all  the  public  offices.  These  gentlemen 
are  now  associated  with  Mr.  Foster  as  Commissioners 
of  Public  Accounts,  for  regulating  all  the  accounts  of 
the  public  offices  on  a new  system  Next,  this  is  the 
paper  which  I prepared  to  enable  the  Secretaries  of 
the  National  Board  to  answer  the  queries  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in 
England,  so  far  back  as  1861. 

3751.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
put  either  of  these  in  ? — Not  at  all.  They  will  require 
some  little  alteration  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  time. 
Would  you  like  to  look  them  over  first  ? 

3752.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Would  you  propose  to  put 
both  in  evidence,  as  showing  the  general  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  which  of  the 
two  would  you  select  as  being  the  more  succinct  and 
more  satisfactory  at  the  same  time  ? — I have  no  objec- 
tion to  put  in  both,  but  if  you  like,  I could  condense 
the  two  into  one. 

3753.  Chairman. — Which  is  the  more  satisfactory 


course — to  put  in  these  two  papers  as  they  stand,  or  to  James 
furnish  a memorandum  containing  them? — Perhaps  if  Claridge,  esq. 
you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  preambles  of  both,  you 
can  afterwards  say  which  you  like  best.  This  is  from 
the  paper  of  1861 : — 

“ Having  been  directed  to  draw  up  a statement  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  reply  to  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in 
which  he  requests  that 1 the  Secretaries  will  move  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland  to  cause  my 
Lords  to  be  furnished  with  as  full  information  (including 
specimens  of  books  of  account  and  the  like)  as  can  be  con- 
veniently supplied  relative  to  the  process  of  auditing  the 
annual  expenditure  from  the  Parliamentary  grants  which 
are  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  for  distribution.’  ” 

The  questions  of  Mr.  Vine  and  Mr.  Mills  to  me  were 
as  follows  : — 

“ Please  give — 

“ 1.  A short  history  of  the  vote  (its  progress  and  in- 
crease, &c.),  and  particulars  of  its  nature. 

“ 2.  Particulars  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  ; 
the  revision  which  they  undergo  in  the  first  place  by  the 
Commissioners,  or  afterwards  by  the  Treasury,  or  whether, 
practically,  a large  part  of  the  estimate  being  for  salaries, 

&c.,  is  subject  to  little  change  in  amount,  except  that  re- 
sulting from  variation  in  the  numbers  of  school  teachers 
estimated  to  come  under  payment. 

“ 3.  Mode  of  conducting  the  expenditure  (for  which  pur- 
pose arrange  the  expenditure  in  classes,  to  which  the  same 
description  and. mode  of  payment  applies). 

“ I.  Final  payments  for  supplies,  &c.,  &e. 

“ II.  Imprests  to  be  accounted  for. 

“ State  also  the  services  rendered  by  other  departments 
(as  the  Board  of  Works  or  Stationery  Office),  and  whether 
or  not  provided  for  in  the  estimates  of  those  departments. 

“ 4.  Particulars  of  the  books,  &c.,  kept  in  the  office  for 
recording  the  expenditure,  &c.  (with  the  heads  under  which 
recorded).  Also  the  accounts  which  imprest  accountants 
and  farm  superintendents  are  required  to  keep. 

“ 5.  Particulars  of  receipts  of  all  kinds,  whether  apparent 
in  the  estimates  or  not,  giving  approximate  amounts. 

“ 6.  Particulars  of  stores  and  stores  accounts. 

“ Names  of  officers  who  give  security. 

11  List  of  officers  who  hold  imprests.” 

3754.  Sir  Robert  Kane.— As  these  documents  were 
both  prepared  for  a special  purpose,  and  addressed  to  spe- 
cial parties,  would  it  not  be  better  and  more  consonant  to 
the  objects  of  this  Commission  if  you  prepared  a new 
memorandum  based  upon  those  materials  you  have 
already  there  before  you,  and  sent  it  in  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, to  be  placed  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  ? 

— Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me,  in  a general 
way,  -what  it  is  that  you  want — whether  you  want 
what  Messrs.  Mills  and  Vine  asked  for,  applying  it  to 
the  present  time,  or 

3755.  It  strikes  me  that  the  paper  which  you  have 
read  contains  a summary  of  heads  that  would  precisely 
suit  the  objects  in  relation  to  which  we  are  seeking 
information — that  is,  the  general  divisions  into  which 
your  department  falls,  the  different  heads  of  service 
that  come  under  it,  and  the  general  manner  in  which 
your  business  is  conducted.  That,  I tliink,  is  fully  and 
sufficiently  given  in  that  memorandum  for  the  Treasury 
Commissioners,  which  you  have  read. 

3756.  The  Chairman.— Does,  the  first  report  relate  to 
the  question  of  the  bookkeeping  in  the  office,  and  the 

second  to •? — They  both  refer  to  the  committees  and 

the  books. 
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3757.  Which  refers  most  to  the  way  in  which  you 
work  the  office,  as  between  you  and  the  schoolmasters 
and  the  managers  ? — Would  you  allow  me  to  read  one 
paragraph  ? 

“The  principal  item  of  expenditure  is  the  payment  of 
salaries,  gratuities,  and  premiums  to  the  teachers,  assist- 
ants, monitors,  and  workmistresses  of  National  schools, 
amounting,  in  the  year  ended  31st  December  last  (1860),  to 
£167,902  13s.  3d. 

“ The  following  is  a short  summary  of  the  routine  gone 
through  from  the  first  recommendation  of  a grant,  to  the 
transmission  of  a voucher  for  its  payment  to  the  Audit 
office : — 

“The  Sub-Committee  recommend  salary  to  a teacher 
according  to  his  or  her  classification  (see  scale  attached) 
from  a certain  date.  After  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Board, 
the  original  application,  with  the  Board’s  order  endorsed 
thereon,  is  sent  to  the  Registry  and  Salary  office.  The 
business  of  this  office  is  performed  by  twelve  senior  and  four 
junior  clerks,  with  the  Head  officer  superintending.  There 
are  two  sets  of  books — first,  the  Registry  Books,  in  which 
all  information  respecting  National  schools  is  recorded  from 
day  to  day,  from  orders  of  Board,  Inspectors’  reports,  letters, 
&c. ; second,  the  Salary  Books,  in  which  all  information  is 
recorded  from  day  to  day  respecting  the  teachers,  from  quar- 
terly returns,  Inspectors’  reports,  letters  from  managers, 
classification  sheets  (from  which  promotions,  depressions,  &c., 
are  entered),  and  orders  of  Board. 

“ The  first  set  may  be  considered  school  registers ; the 
second,  personal  accounts  with  teachers. 

“ Shortly  before  the  termination  of  each  quarter,  query- 
sheets  are  sent  to  the  managers  of  National  schools  for 
replies,  previous  to  our  payment  of  the  teachers’  salaries.  A 
receipt  for  the  amount  due  to  each  teacher  is  sent  at  the 
same  time  for  the  signature  of  the  manager  and  teacher. 
These  query-sheets  and  forms  of  receipt  are  prepared  chiefly 
by  the  junior  clerks ; but  the  computation  of  the  amount  due 
in  each  case,  and  the  entry  of  the  amount  in  the  receipt 
form,  are  made  by  one  of  the  senior  clerks  and  checked  by 
another. 

“ When  these  papers  are  returned  by  the  managers,  duly 
certified,  the  calculations  resulting  from  the  replies  are  care- 
fully examined,  checked  and  entered  in  the  Salary  Books, 
requisition  or  pay-sheets  are  then  prepared  for  the  General 
Post  Office ; envelopes  for  the  money-orders  are  written  out 
and  directed,  the  number  of  each  sheet  is  entered  in  the 
Salary  Book  opposite  each  name  included  in  said  sheet,  and 
envelopes  are  arranged  in  corresponding  order. 

“ These  sheets  are  then  sent  to  the  Accountant’s  office 
with  the  teachers’  receipts,  each  voucher  is  compared  with 
the  sheet  on  which  its  amount  is  to  be  drawn,  by  two  clerks, 
who  also  check  the  poundage  and  add  up  the  sum  total.  An 
abstract  is  then  made  of  a number  of  sheets  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  at  a time — we  have  since  increased  that  very 
considerably — which  abstract  is  checked  by  the  bookkeeper, 
and  is  then  entered  in  the  Cash  Payment  Book.  After  this, 
a write-off  in  favour  of  the  General  Post  Office  is  drawn  out 
for  the  sum  total  of  the  abstract,  which  is  initialed  by  the 
bookkeeper.  The  sheets  are  then  sent  to  the  Accountant, 
who  compares  the  amount  of  each  with  the  abstract,  and 
checks  the  latter.  He  then  signs  the  write-off  and  an  order 
to  the  bank  to  pay  the  same.  He  also  deducts  the  amount 
from  the  balance  in  the  bank,  as  recorded  in  his  private  book. 
He  then  takes  these  sheets  to  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
who  compares  the  amount  of  each  with  the  abstract  (putting 
his  initials  at  the  foot  of  every  sheet),  and  then  signs  the 
abstract  and  the  write-off,  all  of  which  are  then  sent  to  the 
Post  Office.” 

3758.  Is  that  1861  or  1866? — That  is  in.  1861.  I 

first  describe  how  the  financial  business  of  the  Board  is 
conducted  by  the  different  committees.  “ The  financial 
business  of  the  Board  is  managed  by  committees  con- 
sisting of  the  Resident  Commissioner  ” 

3759.  Master  Brooke. — I presume  all  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  present  state  of  things  ? — It  is,  with  some 
alterations — some  modifications  since  then ; but  gene- 
rally speaking  it  is  the  state  of  things  now. 

3760.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — What  is  the  amount  of 
the  staff  in  your  special  department  of  the  office  ? — 
There  are  a bookkeeper  and  seven  clerks  in  the 
bookkeepers’  office.  There  is  a pay-clerk;  and  one 
clerk  whose  business  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
registering  the  orders  for  books  in  my  own  office,  the 
cash  office,  so  called. 

3761.  Do  all  the  orders  for  payments,  after  passing 
through  your  department  and  having  your  signature, 
go  before  the  Resident  Commissioner  for  his  supervision? 
— Always. 


37  62.  So  that  no  money  is  paid  on  account  of  the 
Board  without  the  formal  cognizance  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— No;  and  I think  that  further  on  in  this 
paper  I shall  have  a very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
that  to  give  you. 

37 63.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  explain  the  expres- 
sion, “ checking  poundage,”  in  the  paragraph  that  you 
read  ? — On  every  Post  Office  order  there  is  3 d.  or  6 d.  for 
poundage  which  goes  to  the  profit  of  the  Post  Office ; 
and  it  is  generally  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the 
matter.  We  have  more  frequently  mistakes  with  re- 
gard to  this  poundage  than  with  regard  to  the  money 
that  we  pay  to  the  teachers. 

37 64.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  that  3 d.  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  for  the  order? — Yes ; it  remunerates  the  Post 
Office  for  their  trouble. 

37 65.  It  is  not  3 d.  in  the  pound  ? — No ; it  is  3 d.  for 
anything  under  £2,  and  M.  for  anything  between  £2 
and  £5.  It  amounts  to  about  £1,400  or  £1,500  a 
year. 

3766.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  exact  form  of 
the  write-off  as  between  you  and  the  Post  Office  ? Is 
it  a cheque  drawn  on  the  bank,  and  saying  pay,  as 
between  it  and  the  bearer  ? — The  write-off  is — “ Please 
to  write  off  to  the  account  of  the  Post  Office  so  much ;” 
so  that  no  money  passes  through  our  hands.  My  object 
is  to  have  as  little  money  as  I possibly  can  passing 
through  my  own  hands  or  those  of  anybody  else.  I 
always  try  to  avoid  that. 

3767.  You  endeavour  to  pay  as  much  as  possible  by 
cheques  ? — By  cheques,  and  by  writes-off,  and  by  post- 
bills, which  can  only  be  fraudulently  cashed  by 
forgery. 

3768.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  your  ex- 
penditure,  which  is  paid  in  coin  at  the  office,  have  you 
a treasurer  or  cashier? — I am  the  cashier,  although 
accountant  has  been  my  official  title  since  I went 
there ; but  for  many  years  past  I have  acted  more  as 
cashier  than  as  accountant,  because  since  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  called  the  Financial 
Secretary,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  business  of  accountant  has  been  done  partly 
by  him,  partly  by  me,  and  partly  by  the  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection as  we  sit  in  committee. 

3769.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  state  distinctly 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Secretary  as  dis- 
tinguished from  your  duty  as  accountant?  — It  is 
very  hard  to  answer.  I used,  up  to  that  period,  to 
carry  everything  through  the  Finance  Committee  my- 
self. Now,  a great  many  of  the  papers  that  used  to 
come  to  me  go  to  him — for  instance,  requisitions  for 
different  things  from  the  country,  all  the  contracts 
for  coals,  contracts  for  provisions,  and  things  of  that 
kind ; I never  see  them  until  they  come  up-stairs. 

3770.  The  Chairman. — In  a mercantile  office,  are 
not  the  duties  of  the  cashier  and  the  accountant  separ- 
ate ? — I am  not  able  to  say ; I think  they  are. 

3771.  Ought  not  the  cashier  and  the  accountant 
to  be  checks  upon  one  another  ? — The  bookkeeper  and 
the  accountant  in  our  establishment  are  considered  as 
checks  upon  one  another. 

3772.  Mr.  Gibson. — Had  you  ever  a cashier  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  ? — No ; I have  been  the  cashier  from 
the  beginning. 

3773.  The  Chairman. — Then  all  the  actual  pay- 

ments of  money  made  in  the  office  have  been  made  by 
your  hands  ? — Or  by  the  pay-clerk’s.  They  are  made 
by  me,  but  sometimes  through  the  pay-clerk.  For 
instance,  if  I have  a cheque  for,  say  £200,  to  distribute 
in  various  sums,  I hand  him  the  £200,  and  he  accounts 
to  me ; and  as  there  is  never  anything  more  than  a 
small  sum  left  in  Ins  hands  at  night,  if  he  has,  say 
£100,  it  is  his  duty 

3774.  How  often  do  you,  as  cashier,  balance  accounts 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  office  ? — Daily  with 
the  bookkeeper.  It  is  the  bookkeeper’s  business  every 
day  to  take  up  the  pay-clerks’  vouchers.  I see  that  he 
has  receipts.  The  bookkeeper  ascertains  afterwards 
that  they  are  all  correctly  filled  up  and  signed,  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

37  ( 5.  Is  the  bookkeeper  an  officer  independent  of 
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you,  or  a subordinate  officer  in  your  department  ? — He 
is  considered  a subordinate  officer  in  my  department. 

3776.  Is  be  under  your  control  and  direction? — 
He  is  supposed  to  be.  I interfere  with  him  very 
little,  for  he  is  very  well  able  for  his  business,  and  is 
a good  officer. 

3777.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — To  what  department  of 
the  Government  do  you  ultimately  account  ? — To  the 
Audit  Office  once  a month. 

3778.  Have  you  frequent  references  back  from  the 
Audit  Office  -with  regard  to  difficulties  or  inaccuracies  in 
the  accounts  ? — We  have,  but  they  are  generally  things 
of  a very  trifling  description.  When  I say  “ trifling,  ” 

I mean  matters  of  form.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  un- 
important to  state  here  that  after  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr. 
Vine  made  a report  upon  their  visit  to  the  Board  of 
Works — and  though  it  is  more  than  a year  and  a half 
ago  they  have  not  yet  reported  upon  our  establishment 

incidentally  they  stated  with  regard  to  the  accounts 

of  the  Education  Office  : — 

“ The  account  books  of  the  majority  of  the  departments 
which  we  visited  were  well  kept,  those  especially  of  the  Office 
of  Works.  And  the  National  Education  Office  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.” 

3779.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  not  the  pay  clerk  in  your 
office  similar  to  what  the  cashier  is,  generally  speaking, 
in  other  offices  ? — I think  he  is. 

3780.  The  GJiairmcm. — Is  the  accountant  an  ordi- 
nary clerk,  or  the  head  of  a department  ? — He  is  the 
head  of  a department. 

3781.  Is  the  bookkeeper? — No,  it  is  a distinct 
office ; but  he  is  considered  a subordinate  officer  to 

3782.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — I presume  that  Mr.  Kelly 
was  made  specially  Financial  Secretary  by  some  order 
or  regulation  of  lie  Board  ? — Yes ; a special  order  of 
the  Board  was  made  on  the  subject,  which  I can  get 
for  you. 

3783.  Did  it  contain  any  definition  of  the  precise 
line  of  his  duties  ? — A very  precise  definition. 

3784.  And  of  the  subjects  of  finance  which  were  to 
come  under  his  cognizance  ? — Yes,  very  precisely. 

3785.  And  has  the  wording  of  that  minute  been 
adhered  to  since  ? — I suppose  it  has. 

3786.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a copy 
of  it  ? — Allow  me  to  take  a note. 

3787.  You  mentioned  that  if  you  get  a cheque  for, 
say  £200,  to  defray  small  expenditure,  you  handed 
the  amount  to  the  pay  clerk,  who  proceeded  with  the 
actual  payment  of  those  sums.  Now,  in  what  manner 
does  the  pay  clerk  return  you  a statement  of  that 
expenditure,  and  the  vouchers  for  it  ? — I am  watching 
the  thing  all  day.  I see  most  of  them  paid  myself. 
We  sit  in  the  same  office,  I,  as  it  were  here,  and  he 
there. 

378S.  Does  he  furnish  to  you  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  any  statement  of  the  precise  proportions 
of  that  £200  with  the  vouchers  annexed  to  it? — 
He  takes  the  receipts  as  they  come  in,  and  they  can 
be  shown  to  me  if  I ask  for  them ; but  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  bookkeeper  at  once  to  take  them 
up. 

3789.  Then  they  go  to  the  bookkeeper? — They 
go  to  the  bookkeeper,  and  he  gives  credit  for  so 
much. 

3790.  Then  practically  the  pay  clerk  balances  his 
cash  with  you  every  day  ? — Yes.  Then  there  is  the 
book  of  petty  cash,  which  we  generally  balance  about 
once  a week ; trifling  things  to  the  amount  of  £20, 
or  £30,  or  £40. 

3791.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  pay  clerk  balance 
his  accounts  with  the  bookkeeper,  or  does  he  bring 
the  accounts  to  you  and  do  you  balance  them  with  the 
bookkeeper? — No,  he  balances  them  with  the  book- 
keeper. 

3792.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pay  clerk 
and  bookkeeper,  is  one  of  a superior  class  to  the  other  ? 
— The  bookkeeper  is  the  superior  officer.  He  ranks 
as  a first-class  clerk. 

37  93.  Is  the  pay  clerk  a substantive  officer,  or  merely 


your  assistant  as  cashier  ? — He  is  my  assistant  as  May  4,  1868. 
cashier.  , 

3794.  And  you  are  cashier  and  accountant? — Cashier  ckridge,  esq., 
and  accountant,  although  accountant  is  my  title,  I 

have  been  both  from  the  beginning.  I always  have  an 
imprest  in  my  hands  to  make  advances  of  money  fox- 
special  services ; and  when  the  accounts  are  passed  I 
am  recouped  that  sum,  so  as  always  to  have  sufficient 
money  in  my  hands. 

3795.  Are  the  remittances  on  account  of  grant 
lodged  by  the  Treasurer  to  your  credit  with  the  Pay- 
master-General in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ? — The  practice 
has  been  changed  lately.  It  used  to  be  this — When- 
ever we  wanted  money  on  account  of  a vote  we  used 
to  -write  to  the  Irish  Government  asking  them  to 
apply  to  the  Paymaster  in  England  to  give  us  the 
money ; and  in  about  a fortnight’s  time  it  was  done, 
and  we  got  notice  from  the  Paymaster  of  the  Castle 
here  to  say  that  it  was  lodged.  But  now  we  apply  directly 
to  the  Paymaster-General  in  Dublin,  and  we  get  the 
money  in  three  or  four  days. 

3796.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — How  does  it  come — do  you 
get  an  imprest  which  you  yourself  lodge,  or  do  you  get 
a letter  informing  you  that  the  amount  has  been  lodged  ? 

— We  get  a letter  informing  us  that  the  amount  has 
been  lodged. 

37  97.  In  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ? — In  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  our  credit. 

3798.  Is  there  any  other  account  than  that  one  gene- 
ral one  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land ? — That  is  the  only  one. 

3799.  There  is  no  separate  account  for  yourself  per- 
sonally ? — I keep  one  for  my  own  security.  The  Com- 
missioners give  me  an  imprest  of  £700,  and  for 
many  yeax-s  I have  had  a private  account  there  for  my 
own  personal  security ; but  in  one  sense  the  Comnxis- 
sionex's  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  for  I could 
keep  the  money  wherever  I pleased — in  Ball’s  Bank 
or  any  other  bank. 

3800.  The  Chairman. — Who  signs  the  cheques  on 
behalf  of  the  Board? — Cheques  are  drawn  in  the  book- 
keeper’s office  and  initialed  by  him  as  being  correctly 
entered  in  the  books.  They  ax-e  then  brought  for  my 
signature,  and  are  afterwards  signed  by  Mr.  Macdonneli, 
the  Resident  Commissioner. 

3801.  Does  every  cheque  require  the  signatures  of 
Mr.  Macdonneli  and  also  of  youx-self  ? — Every  one. 

3802.  Is  a registry  of  cheques  kept  ? — Yes,  very 
carefully. 

3803.  Is  that  register  of  cheques  initialed  by  Mr. 

Macdoimell  and  yourself  as  having  signed  the  cheques  ? 


3804.  Does  the  register  of  cheques  contain  any 
memox-andum  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  cheque  is 
signed  ? — They  are  all  signed  alike. 

3805.  In  the  occasional  absence  either  of  yourself  ■ 
or  Mr.  Macdoimell,  can  any  cheques  be  drawn  ? — In 
my  absence  the  bookkeeper,  who  is  also  assistant 
accountant,  signs  cheques.  In  Mr.  Macdonnell’s 
absence  we  ask  one  of  the  other  Commissioners ; for 
instance,  Mr.  Gibson  signs  cheques  occasionally. 

3806.  In  railway  companies  it  is  usual  for  the 
registry  of  cheques  to  contain  a column  in  which  the 
directors  who  sign  the  cheques  put  their  initials ; is 
there  any  corresponding  practice  in  your  office  ? — No, 
not  analogous  to  that. 

3807.  Six-  Robert  Kane. — The  Bank  of  Ireland  re- 
turns the  cheques  ? — Yes,  and  we  send  them  to  the 
Audit  Office. 

3808.  Are  these  cheques  preserved  ? — Always ; and 
checked  every  day. 

3809.  So  that  if  at  any  time  a question  arises  upon 
a back  payment,  the  actual  cheque  through  which  the 
payment  took  place  can  be  referred  to  ? — At  once  ; and 
the  voucher  is  not  considered  complete  unless  the  cheque 
is  attached.  They  all  go  on  to  the  Audit  Office. 

3810.  Do  you  send  the  cheques  themselves? — The 
actual  cheques  on  the  bank,  the  orders  for  payment, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  parties,  all  go  to  London. 

3811.  That  floating  sum  of  £700  is  placed  in  your 
own  hands  for  the  purpose-  of  meeting  small  occasional 
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expenditure,  and  of  advancing  money  from  time  to 
time  where  it  is  necessary  ? — It  is  chiefly  that..  Some 
of  our  officers  require  money  in  advance ; and  in  other 
cases  it  is  more  convenient  for  me  to  give  small  imprests 
than  to  be  drawing  on  the  Commissioners  on  account 
of  them.  For  instance,  we  pay  at  Christmas  the 
annual  premiums  and  rewards  to  the  pupils  in  the 
model  -schools ; and  instead  of  drawing  £20  or  £30 
from  the  Commissioners,  I advance  the  amount  and 
am  recouped  when  the  accounts  are  all  passed  and 
squared.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  books  and 
vouchers  I could  show  you  them  all  in  a series,  so  that 
yOu  would  understand  the  system  of  bookkeeping 
better. 

3812.  Mr-.  Gibson.- — Just  tell  the  Commissioners  in 
what  way  you  make  the  payments  of  their  salaries  to 
the  teachers.  Supposing  the  first  quarter’s  salary  of  a 
teacher  to  be  due,  just  tell  the  course  that  you  take  to 
remit  to  him  the  money  that  he  is  entitled  to  at  the 
end  of  such  quarter.  And  tell  also,  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  payment  from  time  to 
time  ? — I will  read  from  my  paper  of  1866. 

3813.  There  has  been  no  change  since?— No.  (Wit- 
ness read): — 

“Salaries  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  are 
paid  quarterly,  by  Post  Office  orders,  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
teachers,  and  remitted  through  the  managers.  Query  sheets 
are  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  the  managers,  with  a receipt 
for  the  amount  supposed  to  be  due  to  each  teacher.  When 
these  documents  are  returned  to  the  office,  they  undergo  an 
examination  which  will  be  explained  byoneof  the  Secretaries 
in  whose  department  the  office  for  this  duty  is  placed.” 

It  was  Mr.  Kelly,  I think,  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
who  explained  all  these  details,  upstairs  in  the  long 
office.  It  is  a tedious  process. 

“ The  amounts  due  to  the  several  teachers  are  put  on 
sheets,  in  the  order  of  counties,  and  are  sent  with  the  receipts 
to  the  bookkeeper's  office  for  check  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  amount  copied  from  said  receipts ; but  the  bookkeeper 
has  no  check  on  the  correctness  of  the  amount  claimed  for 
each  teacher.  The  sheets  are  then  added  up  by  the  book- 
keeper’s assistants,  and  an  abstract  of  not  more  than  24 
sheets,  including  about  1,000  payments,  per  day,  is  prepared 
with  a write  off  for  P.O.  orders,  which  is  laid  before  the 
accountant,  who  checks  the  abstract,  signs  it  and  the  write 
off,  and  then  obtains  the  signature  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. The  sheets  and  write  off  are  sent  to  the  Post 
Office  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day.  The  clerks  in  that 
office  prepare  the  money  orders  (on  a form  printed  exclu- 
sively for  the  Education  Commissioners)  at  extra  hours  in 
the  evening,  and  they  are  ready  for  transmission  at  the 
Education  Office  on  the  following  morning. 

“ Envelopes  directed  to  the  managers  are  prepared  in 
the  Secretary’s  office  (salary  department),  with  the  Roll 
No.  of  the  National  school  and  the  amount  of  the  money 
order  written  on  the  lap.  The  clerks  in  the  cash  office  and 
bookkeepers’  office  compare  the  money  orders  with  the 
receipts  and  check  the  notings  on  the  lap  of  the  envelopes, 
and  then  enclose  the  money  orders  and  forward  them  by 
post. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  pay  lists  are  returned  from  the 
Post  Office,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary's  office  (salary  de- 
partment) for  entry  in  the  books  of  that  office.  When  this 
is  done  the  pay  fists  are  returned  to  the  bookkeeper  for 
transmission  to  the  Audit  Office.” 

3814.  On  what  day  after  the  1st  of  May  will  a teacher 
in  the  Ordinary  course  receive  payment  of  the  quarter’s 
salary  then  due  to  him  1 — Perhaps  you  mean  after  the 
31st  of  March? 

3815.  After  the  date  at  which  it  is  due  by  the 
Board  ? — Three  or  four  days. 

3816.  How  do  you  guard  against  any  failure  of  pay- 
ments or  mistake  in  payments ; do  you  register  your 
letters  ? — Not  those.  They  scarcely  ever  miss  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  post.  They  do  sometimes,  but  the 
exceptions  are  rare. 

3817.  Do  you  send  to  the  manager  or  to  the  teacher 
by  the  address  of  the  nearest  post  town  to  the  school  ? 
— We  send  to  the  manager;  but  the  Post  Office  order 
is  drawn  in  favour  of  the  teacher,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  misappropriation  of  the  money. 

3818.  The  Chairman. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  payment  to  the  teacher  was  settled  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  after  the  end  of  the 


quarter  ? — No,  my  lord,  but  I understood  Mr.  Gibson 
to  ask  me  when  we  began  to  pay. 

3819.  Mr.  Gibson.-^ No,  no.  I wanted  to  know 
how  soon  does  he  actually  receive  it  ? — In  the  first 
three  weeks  we  pay  the  great  bulk  of  them.  I will 
tell  you  about  the  number.  Of  the  teachers’  salaries 
that  were  due  in  December,  we  paid  242  sheets  from 
the  4th  to  the  15th  January,— about  9,196  payments. 

3820.  It  is  not  the  amount  I want  to  know.  I 
want  to  know,  if  I were  a National  teacher  and  my 
salary  had  fallen  due,  how  soon  afterwards  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  I would  have  the  cash  in  my  pocket  ?— 
I should  say  as  a general  rule,  within  three  months 
from  the  last  payment. 

3821.  Three  months  ? — From  the  last  payment. 

3822.  But  I am  speaking  of  a day.  I want  to  know, 
Supposing  I am  a National  teacher,  and  that  the  end 
of  my  quarter  has  come,  in  what  time  afterwards  shall 
I have  the  money  that  I am  entitled  to  receive  ? — I am 
not  able  to  say  in  every  individual  case. 

3823.  I don’t  want  every  individual  case.  That 
would  take  up  an  immense  time.  I want  to  know,  as 
a general  average  the  time  at  which  I might  expect 
fairly  and  reasonably  to  have  the  money  in  my  pocket  ? 
— If  you  were  in  a part  of  the  country  where  payments 
usually  reached  you  on  the  15th  of  April,  you  would 
get  your  next  payment  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  it  is 
no  hardship  to  a man,  when  he  gets  his  payment 
quarterly  whether  it  is  paid  on  the  1st  or  the  15th,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  instance. 

3824.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  I should 
receive  the  money  within  the  first  fortnight  after  it 
is  due  ? — Well,  within  the  first  three  Weeks,  I should 
say,  provided  there  was  no  irregularity,  and  provided 
your  manager  was  there  to  attend  to  you. 

3825.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  Lady-day  payment  of 
the  teachers  finished  now  ? — The  bulk  are  paid,  but 
not  all. 

3826.  Are  any  teachers  still  unpaid  as  to  whose 
amounts  there  is  no  dispute  ? — I should  say  very  few. 

3827.  You  say  that  the  payments  follow  each  other 
at  a similar  quarterly  interval ; do  you  take  particular 
districts  of  the  country  first  in  these  quarterly  pay- 
ments ? — I am  not  quite  sure  about  the  rule.  I rather 
think  that  they  are  taken  as  they  come;  but  that 
branch  of  the  business  is  entirely  under  tlie  Secretary’s 
management.  I don’t  know.  We  merely  take  the 
sheets  as  they  come.  We  don’t  look  at  these  details 
or  put  any  check  on  that  part  of  the  sheets. 

3828.  Are  the  sheets  furnished  to  you  from  the 
Secretax-y’s  office  ?— From  the  salary  department  of  the 
Secretary’s  office. 

3829.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  the  manager  make  a return 
of  the  average  attendance  every  quarter  before  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  teacher  of  his  school  ? — Yes ; there 
is  a very  elaborate  quarterly  account  filled  up. 

3830.  And  if  the  manager  delays  his  return  the 
payment  of  the  teacher  may  be  delayed  ? — It  might ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  a correspondence  going  on,  or 
there  is  some  complaint,  and  all  these  doubtful  cases 
lie  over. 

3831.  Do  you  send  separate  Post  Office  orders  ? — 
Separate  in  each  case. 

3832.  For  teachers,  assistants,  and  monitors  ? — For 
teachers,  monitors,  and  all  others,  so  that  each  man 
gets  his  own  money. 

3833.  How  many  Post  Office  orders  do  you  draw  in 
the  quarter  for  these  payments? — I should  say  about 
13,000  or  14,000. 

3834.  And  the  number  of  schools  that  you  pay  is  about 
6,000,  is  it  not? — I think  so.  I think  about  53,000 
Post  Office  orders  are  drawn  in  the  Course  of  the  year. 

3835-  Would  it  very  much  simplifythe  work  ofthe 
department  if  the  amount  due  to  each  school  were  sent 
in  one  sum  to  the  manager  of  the  school? — We  used  to 
do  that.  Formerly,  supposing  there  were  three  or  four 
teachers  in  a school,  we  used  to  draw  one  bank  post- 
bill in  favour  of  the  manager,  and  let  him  pay  them ; 
but  at  that  time  the  teachers’  salaries  were  very  low,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a manager  to  advance 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  especially  if  he  were  a 
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clergyman  or  other  benevolent  person,  to  the  teachers, 
to  enable  them  to  go  on.  Therefore  the  manager  in 
many  cases  had  a lien  on  the  salary ; but  in  other  cases 
it  was  found  to  work  not  so  well,  and  to  give  to  persons 
who  were  not  so  generous  an  opportunity  of  withhold- 
ing the  teachers’  money,  and  of  keeping  him  as  it  were  in 
their  power.  After  a great  deal  of  consideration  it  was 
thought  better  to  let  each  man  have  an  order  (or  P.  O. 
Order)  for  the  money,  drawn  in  his  own  name ; but  to 
keep  up  the  authority  of  the  managers  we  remitted  the 
orders  to  them, 

3836.  In  case  the  manager  was  absent  from  home 
how  would  the  teacher  get  his  salary  ! — He  must  wait 
till  the  manager  returned. 

3837.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  a manager  from  home, 
how  does  the  master  obtain  his  salary  ! — I am  afraid  he 
must  wait- 

3838.  Did  the  change  you  speak  of  increase  the 
labour  in  the  office  ! — It  increased  the  labour. 

3839.  What  is  the  largest  sum  you  pay  to  any  one 
individual  ! — Some  of  the  larger  schools — some  of  the 
convent  schools,  we  pay  large  sums  to. 

3840.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  the  convent  schools  do  you 
pay  to  one  person!— Yes,  some  one  person — the  mana- 
ger or  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  convent, 

3841.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  done  by  cheque  or 
post-office  order! — We  can  pay  any  amount  by  post- 
office  order,  on  paying  a proportionate  poundage. 

3842.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  pay  the  monitors  in  con- 
vent schools  in  a different  manner  from  the  monitors 
in  ordinary  schools  in  your  department ! A.  post-office 
order  goes  to  the  monitors  singly  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
do  you  follow  the  same  plan  with  reference  to  monitors 
in  convent  schools  1 — No.  In  the  convent  schools  we 
pay  all  in  one  sum,  and  send  it  to  the  superioress. 

3843.  In  the  case  of  convent  schools  there  is  a capi- 
tation grant,  which  depends  on  the  average  attend- 
ance!— Yes. 

3844.  Mr.  Gibson. — Besides  that  do  you  include  in 
the  same  remittance  the  payment  for  monitors,  senior 
and  junior! — I believe  they  all  go  in  one  bulk  sum; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  I am  personally  concerned 
I only  know  there  is  a certain  amount  to  be  remitted. 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  how  it  is  made  up. 

3845.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  must  know  to  whom  you 
send  the  money,  whether  to  the  monitor  or  to  the  supe- 
rioress of  the  convent!— I believe  in  all  cases  we  send 
it  to  the  superioress. 

3846.  Can  you  state  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  practice  as  regards  convent  schools  from  the  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  other  schools !— I believe  the  con- 
vent schools  are  considered  exceptional.  I believe 
the  individuals  in  a convent  have  no  private  property. 

3847.  As  far  as  regards  the  nuns  that  is  true,  but  not 
as  regards  the  monitors  ! — I cannot  state  the  reason, 

3848.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  prepared  at  present, 
without  reference  to  the  office,  to  state  what  is  the 
usual  mode  of  payment  of  monitors  in  convent  schools, 
whether  it  is  all  remitted  to  the  superioress,  or  whether 
there  is  a separate  remittance  to  each  monitor,  and  a 
remittance  to  the  superioress  only  for  the  capitation 
grant  1 — I am  not  able  to  say.  I will  inquire  and  fur- 
nish you  with  the  information. 

3849.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  there  any  difference  shown  in 
your  books  between  convent  schools  and  other  schools  1 
— Yes.  We  can  tell  the  exact  sum  paid  to  each  class 
of  schools. 

3850.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  complication  of 
bookkeeping! — We  are  so  often  called  upon  to  furnish 
returns,  involving  a variety  of  details,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  accounts  we  should  not  otherwise  do 
in  order  to  meet  that 

3851.  Could  you  give,  from  the  books  of  your-  de- 
partment alone  and  without  reference  to  any  other 
department  in  the  office,  the  particulars  with  regard  to 
convent  schools! — We  should  be  obliged  to  procure 
some  information  from  another  department. 

3852.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  departments  in 
the  office  in  which  the  distinction  between  convent 
schools  and  ordinary  schools  is  preserved,  but  is  it  so 
in  the  finance  department  also !— No. 


3853.  Mr.  Gibson. — I should  have  thought  that  in 
your  books  you  entered  a convent  school  as  you  would 
any  other  school,  and  charged  that  school  with  all  the 
payments  you  made  under  the  orders  of  the  salary  de- 
partment, You  have  no  separate  book,  as  it  were,  in 
which  you  enter  convent  schools ! — No. 

3854.  You  enter  them  as  you  do  ordinary  schools  in 
your  books! — Yes,  and  every  payment  goes  under  one 
of  fifteen  heads.  They  are  kept  under  fifteen  heads  in 
our  books, 

3855.  And  the  payments  to  monitors  in  convent 
schools  are  included  in  “ head  No.  6,”  together  with 
those  to  monitor’s  in  ordinary  schools !— I think  so.  I 
think  the  monitors  all  go  under  that  head. 

3856.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  make  your  payments  to 
pupil  teachers  in  model  schools  by  post-office  order- 
payable  to  each  individual  teacher  1 — We  usually  pay 
them  through  the  Inspector : for  instance,  suppose  ,£100 
is  going  down  to  a model  school  for  payment  of  the 
salaries,  we  have  a credit  opened  for  the  Inspector  in 
the  local  bank  and  let  him  draw  upon  it. 

3857.  What  is  the  amount  placed  to  the  credit,  of 
the  Inspector! — It  may  be  £50,  £60,  or  £100  some- 
thing of  that  kind ; no  very  large  sum. 

3858.  Does  the  Inspector  keep  any  particular  book 
for  your  department! — No;  we  send  down  pay- 
sheets, which  he  sends  back  signed,  and  which  are  our 
vouchers. 

3859.  Does  the  amount  sent  down  stand  to  the 
credit  of  a single  Inspector  W the  bank ! — Yes. 

3860.  Have  you  ever  lost  money  through  failure  of 
a bank,  or  the  change  of  an  Inspector! — We  lost 
money  in  one  instance  through  an  Inspector,  but  to 
a very  small  amount.  In  another  instance  we  lost 
money  through  the  failure  of  the  Tipperary  Bank,  out 
of  which  however,  we  recovered  some  dividends.  I 
think  the  whole  loss  was  only  £7  or  £8. 

3861.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  that  the 
amount  you  specify  is  the  total  amount  of  bad  debts 
made  by  the  National  Board ! — I don’t  think  we  have 
made  £20  of  bad  debts  in  thirty  years,  from  all  sources. 
We  lost  £7  10s.  9 cl.,  by  the  Tipperary  Bank ; we  lost 
£l  10s.  5 d.,  through  a teacher  we  had  at  Glasnevin ; 
I had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  audit  office  to  allow 
that,  but  I informed  them  I had  made  him  dispose  of 
a gold  watch,  and  some  other  matters,  in  order  to  re- 
coup us  the  amount  lost.  We  lost  £6  12s.  9 d.  through 
the  Inspector,  to  whom  I have  already  referred.  I 
suppose  I need  not  mention  his  name, 

3862.  Professor  Sullivan. — When  an  account  is  sent 
to  the  Board  for  payment,  describe  the  process  through 
which  it  goes  1 — Do  you  mean  ordinary  payments  ! 

3863.  In  the  case  of  accounts  for  printing — miscel- 
laneous printing  and  book  printing — who  certifies  the 
accounts! — Are  you  speaking  of  the  accounts  for  print- 
ing National  school  books ! 

3864.  No;  Itake  first  the  miscellaneous  printing,  such 
as  forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  books.  Who  cer- 
tifies for  the  forms  1 — I believe  the  Stationery  Office 
have  that  in  their  own  hands. 

3865.  Altogether! — I believe  so. 

3866.  Are  you  not  quite  sure! — I think  all  the 
forms  for  office  use  are  charged  by  the  Stationery  Office. 
We  have  no  control.  They  have  a separate  system  of 
bookkeeping  of  their  own. 

3867.  Then  you  make  no  payments  whatever  for 
forms! — Yes,  we  pay  the  Stationery  Office  once  a 
quarter- 

3868.  That  is,  you  pay  an  entire  bulk  sum ! — Yes. 

3869.  With  regard  to  printing  the  school-books, 
how  is  that  managed  1 — There  we  have  a check.  They 
are  printed  by  Mr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Falconer.  There  is 
in  the  first  instance  an  order  issued  by  the  Board  for 
so  many  books  to  be  printed.  There  is  then  the  store- 
keeper’s certificate  of  so  many  books  received.  Then 
there  is  the  contract  price,  and  a certificate  that  the 
books  supplied  are  of  the  regulation  size  and  quality. 
Then,  having  examined  the  account  and  found  it  cor- 
rect, I sign  an  order  for  payment,  which  is  counter-signed 
by  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and  the  amount  is  then  paid. 

3870.  Who  certifies  as  to  the  cost  of  “ corrections” 

Z 2 
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May  4, 1868.  of  the  books? — I am  not  able  to  say;  I think  the  3890.  Is  the  absence  or  inattention  of  managers  a 

Secretaries.  common  cause  of  delay  in  paying  schoolmasters’ 

3871.  The  contracts  are  made  after  the  book  is  fully  salaries  ? — It  is  one  cause,  but  not  the  only  one ; corre- 

Uandge,  esq.  correcj.ecj  q Yes.  spondence  going  on,  something  in  an  Inspector’s  report, 

3872.  What  check  have  the  Commissioners  upon  or  some  irregularity,  is  a frequent  cause  also. 

the  cost  of  the  book  previous  to  that? — I don’t  know.  3891.  Supposing  a manager  to  be  ill  several  months, 

1 have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  or  to  have  gone  abroad  or  to  England,  is  there  any 

3873.  You  keep  duplicates  of  the  ordinary  vouchers  means  by  which  you  through  the  Inspector  can  cause 

which  are  sent  in  for  payment? — Yes.  the  manager’s  absence  to  be  supplied,  and  the  teacher 

3874.  Then  you  have  a duplicate  of  all  the  payments  paid? — I am  afraid  I must  refer  your  lordship  to  the 
made  to  Mr.  Thom  for  the  new  edition  of  the  books  ? Secretaries  or  Chief  of  Inspection.  I don’t  know  how 

Yes  We  are  preparing  that  for  you.  We  shall  they  act  in  those  cases.  All  I deal  with  is  the  actual 

be  able  to  give  it  you,  I dare  say,  in  a day  or  two.  fact ; when  money  is  ordered  I pay  it.  I am  not  aware 

3875.  The  vouchers  themselves? — We  can  give  you  of  those  preliminary  arrangements. 

either  the  vouchers  themselves  or  an  abstract  of  them.  3892.  Do  you  ever  pay  a teacher’s  salary  in  which 

3876.  The  vouchers  themselves  I want  to  see? — We  the  Inspector’s  or  some  other  person’s  certificate  is  sub- 
will give  you  an  abstract  supported  by  vouchers.  stituted  for  that  of  the  manager  on  account  of  the 

3877.  I don’t  much  mind  the  abstract.  I want  to  manager’s  inability  or  absence? — We  have  frequently 

know  who  sees  to  the  expenses  for  the  corrections?  I done  that,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  dispensed  with 

am  anxious  to  see  the  whole  cost  from  the  first  of  the  the  managers’  signatures  altogether  under  particular 

new  editions  of  the  books,  including  the  Agricultural  circumstances. 

Class  Book? — I shall  be  able  to  give  you  that.  3893.  In-those  cases  by  whom  has  the  account  been 

3878.  You  say  the  Secretary  vouches  for  the  correc-  signed  instead  of  the  manager  ? — That  I am  not  able 

tions  in  all  cases? — I think  so.  to  say. 

3879.  In  the  case  of  wood  engravings  or  other  illus-  3894.  When  you  dispense  with  the  manager’s  sig- 

trations,  who  vouches  for  them  ? — Do  you  mean  for  the  nature,  on  whose  authority  is  that  done  ?— The  Secre- 
receipt  of  them  or  the  price  ? taries,  representing  of  course  the  Commissioners. 

3880.  Who  vouches  that  they  are  value  for  the  3895.  Then  in  that  case  would  the  Secretary’s  sig- 

money  paid?— The  Secretaries.  nature,  saying  that  the  manager’s  signature  was  to  be 

3881.  Has  it  ever  occurred  that  Mr.  Thom  has  dispensed  with,  appear  on  the  voucher? — It  would, 

vouched  for  any  of  them  ? — It  is  possible.  I could  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  receipt,  and  would  satisfy  the 
say_  Audit  Office. 

3882.  If  he  were  to  vouch  for  them,  would  you  give  3896.  In  the  case  of  any  person  signing  in  substi- 
an  order  for  payment  ? Would  you  pay  an  account  in  tution  for  the  manager  would  not  the  person’s  signature 
which  the  only  voucher  for  the  money  expended  was  appear  equally  on  the  receipt  ? — Yes,  it  would,  but  I 
Mr.  Thom’s  voucher? — I have  ah  indistinct  recollec-  am  not  able  to  say  whether  those  cases  have  or  have 
tion  that  there  was  something  of  the  kind  in  which  not  occurred. 

Mr.  Thom  was  paid.  Probably  there  were  some  par-  3897.  Would  not  those  cases  of  payment,  under  ex- 
ticular  circumstances  which  led  us  to  do  it.  As  a ceptional  signatures,  or  without  certain  signatures,  be 
general  rule  I should  say  no.  brought  specially  under  your  notice  by  the  clerks  in 

3883.  The  Chairman. — For  what  class  of  pay-  your  department  ? — If  the  Salary  Office  are  satisfied  we 

ments  do  you  accept  the  vouchers  of  any  person  who  should  not  ask  any  questions.  If  they  are  satisfied  in 
is  not  an  officer  of  the  Board  ? — I should  say,  as  a the  Salary  Department  we  issue  the  order  for  payment, 
general  rule,  we  would  not  accept  it  at  all.  As  I men-  3898.  Whose  signature  is  it  you  look  to  as  the  au- 
tioned  to  Professor  Sullivan,  there  may  be  some  parti-  thoiity  to  enable  you  to  pay  without  further  question? 
cular  circumstance  which  led  to  its  being  done  in  that  — The  signature  of  the  salary  clerks.  Perhaps  it  may 
one  case.  If  you  wish  it,  I will  have  the  matter  in-  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  I went  to  London 
quired  into.  in  March  last,  your  lordship  having  been  good  enough 

3884.  Professor  Sullivan. — State  the  circumstances  to  say  you  would  not  require  my  presence  here.  It 
under  which  Mr.  Thom  certified  for  woodcuts  to  one  of  was  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Commissioners  on 
your  books ; and  if  there  be  any  other  case  of  the  same  Public  Accounts,  with  reference  to  many  of  the  sub- 
kind ? — I shall  supply  this  information,  if  possible.*  jects  you  are  now  examining  me  upon,  and  I was  asked 

3885.  The  Chairman. — In  whose  name  is  the  ac-  by  some  of  the  authorities  at  the  Audit  Office  whether 

count  kept  to  which  the  Paymaster-General  makes  re-  they  could-not  have  a more  distinct  authority  to  pay 
mittances  on  account  of  the  grant  ? — In  the  name  of  the  teachers.  I said  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Ireland.  for  the  head  of  a department  to  sign  every  one  of 

3886.  Are  those  remittances  made  weekly  or  these  receipts,  and  I prefered  giving  them  a general 

monthly  ? Just  when  the  case  arises,  whenever  we  certificate  either  at  the  foot  of  each  sheet,  or  at  the 

want  money.  My  practice  is  to  watch  the  Bank  foot  of  each  seiies  of  sheets,  which  should  be  signed 
account.  I have  a private  book  of  my  own,  in  which  by  one  of  the  Secx-etaries,  and  there  would  be  an  autho- 
I keep  adding  and  deducting  every  day  as  lodgments  rity  at  once  for  all  the  payments  yoxx  have  alluded  to. 
are  made  or  cheques  go  out,  and  when  I find  our  bank  I may  observe,  that  the  whole  question  of  teachers" 
accouxxt  getting  low  I ask  the  Finance  Comnxittee  to  salaries  is  at  present  in  a state  of  transition,  because 
allow  me  to  apply  for  .£15,000  or  £20,000,  as  the  case  the  two  gentlemen  already  referred  to — Mr.  Vine  and 
maybe.  It  is  now  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Mills — though  they  visited  us  in  August,  1866, 
of  the  Treasury  that  we  shoxxld  have  as  little  balance  have  not  yet  reported  on  our  office.  I pressed  Mr. 
lying  in  the  bank  as  possible  and  we  are  accordingly  Mills  very  much  to  send  in  his  report  at  once,  because 
allowed  to  apply  for  smaller  sums  at  a time  than  I understand  he  proposes  a considerable  change  with 
formerly.  I asked  the  other  day  for  £5,000  — we  regard  to  the  frequency  and  mode  of  payment  of 
never  applied  for  so  small  a sum  before.  teachers’  salaries.  He  promised  to  let  me  have  it  while 

3887.  Who  signs  the  reqxiisition  for  money  ? — The  I was  in  London,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  owing  to 

requisition  is  signed  by  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  a press  of  business.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  write 
then  by  Mi*.  Macdonnell.  to  Mr.  Mills,  and  beg  him  to  state  for  the  information 

3888.  And  it  is  then  transmitted  by  post  to  Londoxx  ? of  the  Commissioners  what  his  plan  is,  in  order  to  see 

— No,  it  does  not  go  to  London  now.  It  goes  to  the  whether  it  falls  in  with  their  views. 
Paymaster-General  here,  Mr.  Godfrey.  3899.  What  was  the  frequency  of  payment  Mr.  Mills 

38S9.  Does  he  send  you  a cheque  or  order,  or  does  contemplated? — The  possibility  of  doing  it  once  a 
he  merely  dix-ect  the  amount  to  be  transferred  from  his  month,  and  in  addition  to  that,  paying  in  a particular 
accoxmt  to  yoxu-  credit  in  the  Bank  of  Ix-eland? — That  is  way.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  his  plan  is  yet 
what  he  does.  No  moneypasses  through  our  hands  at  all.  perfected,  but  so  far  as  I understood  it,  it  was  to  be 
* See  answer  to  question  3977. 
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done  in  a way  something  like  the  mode  adopted  in 
paying  the  Constabulary  pensions — by  a negociable 
receipt,  which  can  be  cashed  through  the  Post  Office 
or  local  tradesmen.  Whether  the  paymaster’s  orders 
would  circulate  in  the  same  way  for  our  teachers  I am 
not  prepai-ed  to  say. 

3900.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  the  teachers 
are  very  anxious  for  more  frequent  payments  1 — Yes. 

3901.  They  are  anxious  to  have  their  salaries  paid 
in  the  same  way  as  other  payments  in  the  office — 
1 believe  you  are  paid  in  the  office  monthly? — Yes. 

3902.  The  teachers  are  anxious  that  they,  also,  should 
get  their  payments  monthly.  I presume  the  ai-range- 
ment  you  now  speak  of  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  Mr.  Mills  in  order  to  cany  out  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners,  they  being  anxious,  so  far  as  they  could, 
to  pay  the  teachers  monthly? — Yes. 

3903.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  get  from  the  Post  Office 
a return  of  the  post  office  orders  which  have  been 
cashed  or  not? — No,  they  are  all  presumed  to  be  cashed 
unless  we  hear  to  the  contrary. 

3901.  Would  you  hear  to  the  contrary  in  the  case 
of  an  order  not  being  cashed? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

3905.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  post  office 
orders  being  signed  with  the  right  name,  but  not  by 
the  right  hand? — Yes. 

3906.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that? — We  complain 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  there  is  a careful  inquiry  made 
as  to  any  irregularity  of  that  sort. 

3907.  Would  the  Board  issue  a duplicate  payment 
in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

3908.  Then  the  country  would  have  to  pay  twice 
over? — No;  but  I mean  to  say  that,  pending  inquiry, 
we  have  sometimes  advanced  the  money. 

3909.  Have  you  recovered  the  original  sum? — Yes. 

3910.  Does  it  ever  happen  to  you  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year-  money  has  been  returned  to  you  by  the 
Post  Office  on  account  of  orders  not  having  been  cashed 
by  the  recipients? — I do  not  recollect  any  instance  of 
the  kind. 

3911.  Can  you  say  such  a case  has  not  occurred  ? 
— I think  not. 

3912.  If  such  a case  were  to  occur  would  the  Post 
Office  report  it  to  you  and  return  the  money  ? — Yes. 

3913.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  Post  Office 
will  allow  your  department  only  to  apply  for  a certain 
number  of  post  office  orders  in  one  day ; does  that 
limit  delay  you  in  despatching  the  quarterly  payments 
to  schoolmasters  ? — To  a certain  extent.  During  the 
time  of  the  late  Accountant-General  of  the  Post  Office 
he  told  me  he  could  not  issue  more  than  twenty-four 
sheets  a day,  for  this  reason,  that  his  clerks  worked 
extra  horns,  and  that  if  they  exceeded  a certain  number 
of  extra  hours  in  the  evening  they  would  be  unfitted 
for  their-  regular  work  next  day.  Now,  however,  imder 
the  new  Accountant-General  they  give  us  as  many  as 
forty  sheets  a day.  How  they  manage  it  I don’t 
know. 

3914.  Could  your  office  still  further  expedite  the 
quarterly  payments  of  teachers’  salaries,  if  that  limit  of 
forty  sheets  at  the  Post  Office  was  exceeded  ? — We 
could,  by  suspending  some  of  our  other  business. 

3915.  Mr.  Waldron. — How  many  sheets  altogether 
do  you  require? — 350  in  round  numbers  altogether. 

3916.  Has  there  ever  been  any  communication 
between  you  and  the  Post  Office  as  to  a further  accele- 
ration of  quarterly  payments  ? — Do  you  mean  within 
the  last  quarter  ? 

3917.  Since  the  limit  of  forty  sheets  per  day 
was  established  ? — I rather  think,  but  I am  not  sure 
— that  Dr.  Newell  made  some  communication  to 
them  the  other  day.  I have  not  made  any  communi- 
cation since. 

3918.  Considering  that  the  payments  to  the  teachers 
are  quarterly,  would  it  be  a considerable  convenience 
to  them  if  any  acceleration  could  be  effected? — No 
doubt  it  would. 

3919.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  where  there  is  a 
teacher,  an  assistant-teacher,  and  two  monitors  in  a 
school,  would  four  post  office  orders  be  sent  to  them  ? 
—Yes. 


3920.  Would  they  be  enclosed  in  one  cover  to  the 
manager  ? — In  one  cover  to  the  manager. 

3921.  Do  you  send  orders  equally  to  the  monitors 
when  they  are  under  age  ? — I believe  we  do.  I am  not 
quite  sure  about  that. 

3922.  Mr.  Gibson. — Where  a signature  has  to  be 
substituted  for  payment  of  the  teacher,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  manager,  I presume  there  is  considerable 
correspondence  previously  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
complaining  of  the  delay,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
special  order  sent  to  you  that  you  are  to  regard  the 
signature  of  the  substitute  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
manager? — Yes. 

3923.  Then  it  is  the  subject  of  considerable  corre- 
spondence?— Yes,  but  that  correspondence  does  not 
come  to  me.  I never  see  it. 

3924.  Then  the  receipt  comes  up  with  the  signature 
of  the  substitute  to  the  Secretaries’  office,  and  is  then 
sent  to  you? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  comes. 

3925.  Mr.  Stolces. — What  vouchers  do  you  pass  to 
the  Audit  Office  ? — If  you  mention  any  instance  I will 
tell  you.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  a payment  to  a 
tradesman,  for  instance  ? 

3926.  No ; I am  speaking  only  of  payments  to  the 
schools. — W e send  sheets  to  the  Audit  Office  containing 
the  abstracts  and  the  receipts  for  each  payment. 

3927.  What  is  the  receipt  ? — A stamped  receipt  in 
these  words,  “ Received  from  the  Commissioners  of 

National  Education  (Ireland)  the  sum  of  £ for 

one  quarter’s  salary  (or  so  much  of  a quarter)  ending 
such  a date.”  That  is  signed  by  the  person  receiving 
the  money. 

3928.  It  is  signed  before  the  money  is  paid  ? — Yes, 
that  is  done  to  expedite  the  business,  and  in  any 
cases  where  the  receipt  comes  up  for  a wrong  amount 
we  send  down  a new  receipt  for  the  proper  sum,  and 
get  it  signed. 

3929.  Are  you  sure  the  money  is  always  received  ? — 
Yes.  Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  make  an  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  salaries  generally?  There  is 
always  a difficulty  in  proportion  as  we  expedite  the 
business  here  of  satisfying  the  Audit  Office,  because  if 
we  in  any  way  dispense  with  the  proper  authority 
for  paying  a certain  amount,  we  may  get  into  trouble 
with  the  Audit  Office.  Eor  instance,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that,  supposing  a man  is  entitled  to  £20  a year, 
we  might  pay  him  one-twelfth  of  that  at  the  end  of 
each  month  without  waiting  for  the  manager’s  signa- 
ture provided  there  was  nothing  against  him,  but  I was 
met  by  the  Audit  Office  with  this  objection — Supposing 
you  pay  the  man  £5,  and  you  find  out  afterwards  he 
was  only  entitled  to  £2,  who  is  to  recoup  the  Govern- 
ment the  £3  ? Of  course  I could  not  say  anything  to 
that. 

3930.  Would  not  that  involve  keeping  6,000  or 
7,000  accounts — one  with  each  individual  teacher  ? — 
No,  we  could  have  the  same  checks  as  are  had  in  the 
present  books — salary  books,  which  are  practically  ac- 
counts with  the  teachers. 

3931.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  not  that  involve  in- 
creased labour  and  an  increased  staff? — W e should  in- 
crease the  staff,  of  course. 

3932.  In  what  way  does  the  Inspector  settle  accounts 
with  you? — We  open  a credit  to  the  Inspector  in  the  local 
Bank  for  the  total  amount  due  to  the  model  school, 
whether  teachers,  assistant-teachers,  or  monitors.  We 
forward  to  the  Inspector  pay-sheets  to  be  signed  by  the 
teachers  when  receiving  the  money.  These  are  stamped 
and  sent  back  to  us  as  our  vouchers. 

3933.  How  often  do  you  balance  accounts  with  the 
Inspectors? — The  accounts  balance  at  once — as  we 
remit  only  the  correct  amount.  We  never  leave 
money  in  their  hands. 

3934.  Who  receives  the  school-fees? — The  Inspec- 
tors, who  remit  the  amount  to  us  once  a month. 
Formerly  they  used  to  pay  the  schoolmasters  the  propor- 
tion of  fees  coming  to  them,  and  remit  us  the  balance. 
Now  the  entire  amount  of  the  fees  is  sent  up  to  us  in 
the  first  instance. 

3935.  Do  you  remit  the  salaries  of  the  Inspectors  in 
the  same  way  as  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ? — We  pay 
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them  by  a Bank  post  hill.  We  cut  in.  two,  and  first 
send  half  the  bill,  and  on  getting  the  receipt  signed  we 
send  the  other  half.  . 

3936.  How  many  documents  require  to  be  signed 
before  a teacher  gets  his  quarter’s  salary?  Bo  you 
mean  in  the  office  ? 

3937.  Yes,  in  the  office?— I do  not  know-  what 
processes  the  Query  Sheet  goes  through  before  the  pay- 


sheet comes  down  to  us,  but  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
one  other  document,  the  teacher’s  receipt,  countersigned 
by  the  manager. 

3938.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  there  only  one 
document  required  to  be  signed  by  the  teacher  ? — Only 

[Adjourned.] 


Twelfth  Day — Dublin,  Tuesday,  May  5, 1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  p.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K,  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


> Secretaries. 


James  Claridge,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


3939.  The  Chairman.. — Will  you  put  in  either  of  the 
two  papers  you  mentioned  to  us  on  a former  day,  or  do 
you  prefer  to  put  in  a fresh  memorandum  touching  the 
points  to  which  they  refer?— I should  prefer  to  put  in 
a fresh  memorandum.  I consider  it  more  respectful  to 
the  Commissioners  to  do  sort- 

3940.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — It  has  been  proposed,  we 
hear,  to  pay  monthly  instead  of  quarterly ; do  you  see 
any  objection  to  that? — The  objection  would  be  as  to 
the  details.  I am  afraid  if  we  had  to  get  a certificate 
from  managers,  which  we  require  in  paying  quarterly, 
and  the  same  formal  receipt  that  we  take  now  to  satisfy 
the  Audit  office,  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty. 
I think  that  difficulty  might  be  met,  but  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  at  present. 

3941.  Do  you  think  it  would  satisfy  the  Audit  Office 
if  the  quarter’s  salaries  were  paid  in  advance  to  the 
manager  for  him  to  dispense  monthly? — I don’t  think 
it  would ; I had  some  conversation  in  London  on  that 
subject,  and  I am  aft-aid  they  would  not  like  that  plan. 

3942.  How  many  clerks  do  you  employ  now?— On 
the  whole  ? 

3943.  In  the  financial  part  of  the  business  ? — In  my 
department  I have  a pay  clerk  and  a second  clerk; 
and  in  the  bookkeeper’s  office  there  is  a bookkeeper 
and  seven  clerks. 

3944.  And  does  all  the  financial  business  of  the 
Board  pass  through  these  two  offices  1 — Yes. 

3945.  If  the  system  were  extended  throughout  the 
country,  so  as  to  include  all  the  schools  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  by  different  societies  and  religious 
bodies,  would  your  present  staff  be  sufficient? — I 
should  say  no. 

3946.  Would  it  require  any  considerable  enlarge- 
ment %- — N ot  knowing  the  number  of  schools  that  would 
be  brought  in,  I am  not  able  to  say. 

3947.  But  you  have  a great  number  of  schools  in 
eveiy  county  in  Ireland  ? — All  over  Ireland — a very 
large  number. 

3948.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  that  Head  Inspec- 
tors should  dispose  of  lump  sums  ? — It  has. 

3949.  That  has  been  considered  ? — Yes,  often. 

3950.  And  has  not  been  found  satisfactory? — I 
understand  you  to  mean  the  payment  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries. 

3951.  Yes? — It  would  not  answer,  for  various  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  schools  are  very  wide  apart, 
and  we.should  require  security  in  every  case  if  we  placed 
large  sums  of  money  in  our  officers’  hands.  At  present 


no  person  holds  any  large  sum  of  money  except  myself, 
and  I give  security. 

3952.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  which  you 
now  adopt  of  checks  and  counter  checks  is  quite 
sufficient? — I think  it  is  as  complete  as  can  be,  and  we 
are  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  every 
commission  of  inquiry,  especially  the  last.  I handed 
in  a paper  yesterday  containing  an  extract  from  a 
report  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Vine,  who  were  sent  over 
by  the  Treasury,  and  they  said  the  accounts  of  the 
Education  Board  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

3953.  Do  you  pay  all  your  outgoings  by  Post  Office 
orders  ? — No. 

3954.  Do  you  pay  them  by  Treasury  warrants? — 
No ; our  mode  of  payment  is  in  town  by  cheque,  in  the 
country  by  post-bills  sent  in  halves,  in  England  and 
Scotland  by  English  bills  at  7 or  10  days,  and  all  the 
National  schools  by  Post  Office  orders  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  person  who  is  to  get  the  money. 

3955.  How  do  you  pay  the  Inspectors’  salaries  ? — 
By  post-bills  sent  in  halves,  the  second  half  not  being 
sent  until  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged. 

3956.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  the  payments  were  made 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly,  would  not  the  amount  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inspectors  for  the  purpose  be  much 
less  than  for  the  quarterly  payments? — Yes;  but  it 
was  considered  a great  boon  when  they  were  paid 
quarterly. 

3957.  Your  objection  I understood  to  the  system  of 
monthly  payments,  was  because  of  the  large  advances 
that  should  be  made  to  the  Inspectors ; would  not  the 
advances  for  monthly  payments  be  about  one-third  of 
the  amount  required  for  quarterly  payments  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

3958.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  have  you  had 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  heretofore  into  the  manage- 
ment of  your  office  i— We  had  several. 

3959.  And  with  what  object  in  view  ? — -To  inquire 
into  the  system  of  keeping  and  checking  the  accounts, 
and  who  had  the  control  over  the  public  money. 

3960.  Did  they  enter  minutely  into  an  examination  ? 
— Most  minutely. 

3961.  May  I ask  you  on  how  many  occasions  have 
you  had  such  Commissions  ? — I will  tell  you.  The  first 
was  Mr.  Dean  Wilson  who  was  the  accountant  at  the 
Castle  for  the  Treasury  business,  and  who  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  who  wished  to 
see  that  our  accounts  were  made  out  in  the  way  they 


* The  Memorandum  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Claridge  will  be  found  at  page  176. 
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ought  to  be.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  a very  flattering  account 
of  the  way  the  accounts  were  kept  at  that  time — that  is 
in  1 838.  Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Bromley, 
came  over  in  1849  with  a view  of  checking  the  whole 
system  of  accounts,  and  his  report  is  dated  February, 
1850.  After  that  I entei'ed  into  a long  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  subject  which  brought  the  accounts 
to  pretty  much  the  same  state  they  are  in  now,  and 
subsequently  a first-rate  bookkeeper  was  appointed — 
Mr.  Goodliffe,  now  Accountant-General  for  India.  The 
next  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  held  by  Lord  Monck, 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  the  late  Mr.  Seaton  of  the  Treasury. 
They  inquired  very  minutely  and  reported  on  the  whole 
system  of  accounts,  and  suggested  considerable  alter- 
ations in  certain  portions  of  our  business,  some  of  which 
were  not  carried  out. 

3962.  May  I ask  you  what  were  the  principal  of  these 
alterations  ? — That  there  should  be  only  one  Secretary, 
one  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  one  Chief  of  Accoimts. 
At  present  we  have  five  principal  officers. 

3963.  And  the  necessary  staff  under  each  ? — Yes, 
in  the  shape  of  Assistant  Secretary,  or  Chief  Clerk,  As- 
sistant Inspector,  and  of  course  Assistant  Accountant 
in  case  of  illness  or  absence. 

3964.  Was  there  any  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  education  ? — They  imported  on 
it  to  the  Treasury. 

3965.  Was  that  report  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Marlborough-street  ? — It  was. 

3966.  Was  it  considered  by  them  ? — It  was. 

3967.  Was  there  any  decision  come  to  on  it  1 — There 
was  a decision  come  to ; but  they  did  not  carry  a great 
many  of  their  recommendations  into  effect.  They 
made  an  alteration  in  the  duties  of  several  of  the 
officersj  my  own  for  instance  for  one. 

3968.  Can  you  say  whether  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  principle  of  having  one  chief1? — It  appeared 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  prixiciple.  It  was  pro- 
posed also  by  these  gentlemen,  by  Lord  Monck  and  the 
other  Commissioners,  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid 
monthly. 

3969.  Had  you  any  Commission  subsequent  to  that 
occasion  ? — We  had.  In  September,  1866,  we  had  two 
Commissioners  from  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Vine  and  Mr. 
Mills  came  over  and  examined  all  our  accoimts,  as  well 
as  the  accounts  of  all  the  other  public  offices  most 
minutely.  They  have  not  reported  on  us  specially,  but 
they  have  alluded  to  us  in  their  report  on  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  I have  already  referred  to,  saying 
that  our  accounts  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  accu- 
racy and  the  way  the  books  were  kept ; and  with  re- 
ference to  that  subject,  I take  the  liberty  of  handing 
in  a paper  I was  asked  for  yesterday  respecting  the 
duties  of  Mi-.  Kelly  consequent  on  that  change. 

“Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  dated  6th  July,  1855. 

“ The  Secretary  reads  the  following  Memorandum,  drawn 
up  by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  explanatory  of  his  views 
with  regard  to  a division  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretaries, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  arrangement  recently  adopted 
for  the  management  of  the  Inspection  Department,  by  which 
Mr.  Kelly  has  been  relieved  of  a large  portion  of  the  duties 
hitherto  performed  by  him.” 

Memorandum 

(Begins  with  arrangements  for  transaction  of  agricultural, 

building,  inspection,  and  application  business,  and  con- 
tinues as  follows)— 

“ 3.  The  Finance  Committee  will  be  composed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  others,  and  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  at  one 
o’clock,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  inspectional  business, 
Mr.  Kelly  to  act  as  Secretary,  and  to  keep  the  record.  Mr. 
Claridge  will  be  in  attendance,  and  also  Mr.  M‘Creedy,  in 
case  lie  has  any  questions  to  lay  before  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  payments  connected  with  the  Inspection  Depart- 
ment. 

“4.  One  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  chief  duties  in  future  will  be  to 
examine  every  item  of  expenditure,  weekly,  brought  before 


the  Board  for  payment,  to  see  that  it  has  been  properly 
authorized,  but  chiefly  to  see  whether  there  being  a proper 
authority  for  the  cost  incurred,  the  tiling  be  such  as  ought 
in  future  to  be  done,  and  if  so  whether  it  may  not  in  future 
be  done  more  economically.” 

(Then  follow  arrangements  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the 

office.) 

“ Ordered,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  be  adopted.” 

397.0.  Are  you  the  proper  officer  from  whom  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  last  revision  of  the 
books  ? — I am.  It  is  in  preparation. 

3971.  It  is  not  yet  furnished? — Not  yet  furnished; 
but  I have  some  information  which  Mr.  Sullivan-asked 
me  for  yesterday,  and  which  I am  prepared  to  give  re- 
garding accounts  of  Mi'.  Thom. 

3972.  Will  you  furnish  in  that  account  a statement 
of  the  extra  pay  to  parties  so  employed? — Yes. 

3973.  That  is,  irrespective  of  their  regular  salai'ies  ? 
—Yes. 

3974.  Salaries  paid  to  their  substitutes  while  so 
engaged ; cost  and  names  of  books  of  reference  pur- 
chased for  their  use,  and  cost  of  printing  of  proof? — 
Name  and  cost  of  reference  books  to  assist  in  revision, 

3975.  To  assist  in  revision,  and  cost  of  printing  of 
proof? — Yes. 

3976.  The  Ckairmcm. — Is  there  any  statement  you 
wish  to  make? — Yesterday  I was  asked  by  the  Com- 
missioners the  largest  amount  that  the  Post  Office  would 
pay  in  the  shape  of  Post  Office  orders.  For  the  Privy 
Council  and  for  us,  any  amount,  but  for  the  public  in 
general  only  £10.  I was  also  asked,  and  I wish  to 
correct  a mistake  I made  with  regard  to  those  sheets 
— in  fact  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  the 
details,  but  merely  to  the  gross  amounts.  I said 
that  the  salaries  to  monitors  in  convent  schools  were 
paid  in  lump  sums.  That  is  wrong.  The  capitation 
grant  is  paid  to  the  manager  or  superioress,  and  the 
monitors  are  paid  separately  by  Post  Office  orders, 
drawn  in  favour  of  themselves.  I have  here  the  sheets 
in  which  they  are  stated. 

3977.  The  payments  to  monitors  in  convent  schools 
is  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  ordi- 
nary schools  ? — Precisely  so.  With  refei-ence  to  a 
question  Mr.  Sullivan  asked  me  about  Mr.  Thom’s 
accounts.  I was  asked  would  I pay  an  account  that 
was  certified  by  a person  not  in  our  office.  I said, 
as  a general  rule,  no.  I was  asked  has  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  a person  outside  your  office  certified 
an  account,  and  that  you  paid  it.  I said  I had  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  something  of  the  kind,  but  I 
would  inquire  about  it.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
account  of  Mr.  Thom,  and  I can  mention  in  a very  few 
words  what  his  certificate  amounted  to.  We  oi'dered 
engravings  to  be  made  for  the  book  on  agriculture,  and 
they  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  the  artist,  at  a 
charge  of  £82  4s.  Across  the  account  was  written  by  Mr. 
M‘Creedy,  the  late  Secretary — “These  drawings  were 
oi'dered  for  illustration  of  the  Boai'd’s  forthcoming  Agri- 
cultural Manual,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  as  in  the  case 
of  those  previously  oi'dered  for  the  Board.  I know 
nothing  as  to  the  prices,  nor  can  I say  what  is  the  proper 
market  rate  for  such  things.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the 
party  placed  in  communication  with  Mr.  Grey.  I must 
admit  that  the  engravings  I have  seen  are  finely  exe- 
cuted.” Mr.  Baldwin  did  certify  the  account  to  this 
extent — “ Mr.  Grey  has  executed  the  above  wood-cuts. 
T.  Baldwin.”  Mr.  M‘Creedy  had  certified  as  to  the 
Boai'd’s  order,  and  therefore  it  only  remained  to  know 
about  the  price.  Mr.  Thom  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  engravings  for  his  own  publications,  for  which 
he  has  paid  certain  rates,  and  we  thought  him  the  best 
person  to  whom  to  apply  as  a judge  of  the  value  of 
these  things,  and  accordingly  we  sent  this  account  over 
to  him  to  certify,  and  he  certified  to  this  effect — “ 1 
certify  that  the  charges  in  the  above  account  are  fair 
and  reasonable.”  Here  are  two  other  accounts  of  Mr. 
Thom’s  certified.  I have  the  Board’s  order  for  them. 


May  5,  1868. 
James 

Claridge,  esq. 
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Memorandum  for  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Primary  Education,  giving  a short  History  of 
the  Financial  Department  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  from  its  commencement 
in  1831  to  the  present  time. 


Tin  order  to  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  I 
have  referred  in  a few  cases  to  my  evidence,  giving  the 
numbers  of  the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners.] 

Commissioners  and  Officers  of  the  Board  who 

have  had  the  management  of  this  Department, 
Parliamentary  and  Official  Inquiries,  changes 
from  time  to  time,  and  its  present  arrangement. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Board  in  December,  1831, 
to  April,  1835,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  was  Secretary  and  Accountant 
to  the  Board. 

In  April,  1835,  I was  appointed  Accountant,  and 
this  department  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Rev.  J.  Carlile,  then  Resident  Com- 
missioner, opened  a set  of  account-books  by  double 
entry,  which  were  kept  in  his  own  office  by  a clerk,  and 
a subsidiary  set  of  books  were  kept  by  me.  I acted 
also  as  cashier. 

In  the  year  1837,  a Parliamentary  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  working  of  the  National  system  of 
Education,  but  with  no  special  reference  to  the  Finan- 
cial Department.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kelly  in 
London,  I acted  as  secretary  for  a period  of  five 
months. 

In  1838  an  investigation  was  made  mto  the  accounts 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  Accomptant  to  the  office  of  the  Pay- 
master of  Civil  Services,  at  the  request  of  the  Right 
Honorable  T.  F.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  Mr.  Wilson’s  report  is  dated 
28th  October,  1838. 

He  recommended  that  the  set  of  books  kept  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Carlile  should  be  transferred  to  me,  and  that 
the  entire  management  of  the  Financial  Department 
should  be  placed  in  my  hands,  which  was  afterwards 
done.  He  approved  of  the  general  system  of  book- 
keeping, but  objected  to  its  being  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  whilst  I was  the 
officer  who  had  (at  that  time)  to  swear  to  the  correct- 
ness of  accounts  over  which  I had  no  control. 

Little  change  was  made  in  this  arrangement  up  to 
the  year  1848. 

Having  experienced  much  difficulty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  my  office  from  various  causes,  I made  a report 
thereon  in  May,  1848,  and  at  my  request  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Treasury  for  some  one  to  be 
sent  over  to  assist  me  in  adapting  the  complicated 
accounts  of  the  Commissioner’s  to  the  new  requirements 
of  the  Audit  Office,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bromley  was 
sent  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose,  in  March,  1849  ; but 
he  did  not  make  his  report  until  February,  1850. 
During  this  interval  I entered  into  a lengthened 
correspondence  with  him,  on  the  subject  of  keeping  the 
accounts. 

One  of  Mr.  Bromley’s  first  recommendations  in 
March,  1849,  was  that  an  experienced  book-keeper 
should  be  appointed  at  once.  Mr.  Goodliffe  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  in  November,  1850,  and  he  made 
a report  on  the  books  of  account,  and  the  general 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Board. 

A Special  Committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  in 
January,  1851,  to  take  Mr.  Goodliffe’s  report  into 
consideration  and  they  approved  generally  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  him. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissioners,  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  Audit  Office  annually  from  1833, 
to  31st  March,  1849,  were  rendered  monthly  from 
the  latter  date  to  31sf  March,  1851,  when  the  new 
system  of  accounts  came  into  operation. 

A pay  clerk  was  appointed  in  April,  1851,  tG  assist 
me  in  making  disbursements. 

Down  to  this  period  the  Finance  Committee  had 


consisted  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  one  or 
more  other  Commissioners,  attended  by  myself,  and  I 
recorded  their  proceedings ; but  on  the  21st  November, 
1851,  an  order  was  made  that  one  of  the  secretaries 
should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  this  committee. 

In  1854  an  inquiry  was  made  by  a Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  into  the  working  of  the 
National  system,  but  then.-  lordships  did  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  management  of  the  Financial  De- 
partment. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Board  made  an  order  which 
transferred  a great  part  of  the  duty  heretofore  per- 
formed by  me  as  accountant  to  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
The  particulars  of  this  order  will  be  found  in  my  evi- 
dence. See  question  3,7  68,  and  following.  A copy  of 
the  Board’s  minute  follows  my  reply  to  question 
3969.  From  this  period  I have  chiefly  acted  as  cashier. 

A Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  in 
October,  1855,  to  inquire  into  the  establishment  of 
the  Commissioners  with  a view  to  improve  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  expenditure  is  conducted. 
The  Commissioners,  Lord  Monck,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Seaton,  made  a report  in  February, 
1856,  then’  chief  recommendations  being  that  there 
should  in  future  be  only  one  Secretary,  one  Chief  of 
Inspection,  and  one  Accountant,  who  should  also  be  a 
Board  officer,  instead  of  having  five  principal  officers. 
That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  should  be  paid 
monthly  according  to  a plan  which  they  laid  down, 
and  that  the  salaries  of  the  official  establishment  should 
be  improved  according  to  a new  scale. 

Very  few  of  the  recommendations  of  these  Commis- 
sioners were  carried  into  effect. 

In  September,  1866,  Messrs.  Vine  and  Mills  were 
sent  by  the  Treasury  to  examine  into  our  accounts,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  Offices  receiving  grants  of 
public  money.  These  gentlemen  have  reported  very 
favourably  on  our  book-keeping  and  system  of 
accounts.  They  have  also  a plan  for  the  payment  of 
teachers’  salaries. 

Mr.  Vine  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Foster,  of 
the  Treasury,  as  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts. 
The  arrangements  they  are  making  with  respect  to  our 
estimates  and  accounts  being  of  a technical  nature,  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  explain  them  in  this  paper. 

II.  A Short  History  of  the  Vote,  its  Progress 
and  Increase. 

The  first  Parliamentary  vote  was  in  the  year  1831, 
amount  £30,000,  but  no  issue  of  money  was  made  by 
the  Treasury  before  the  year  1832-3.  In  that  year 
£37,500  was  voted.  On  the  1st  April,  1835,  there 
was  an  apparent  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  credit 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  of 
£31,671  6s.  1 cl. 

In  1838  the  vote  was  £50,000,  and  continued  at 
the  same  rate  up  to  1845,  when  it  was  increased  to 
£72,000.  In  1848  it  rose  to  £100,000,  and  has  been 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  £15,000  or  £20,000  a 
year  up  to  the  current  year,  1868-9,  for  which  it 
amounts  to  £360,194. 

The  total  amount  voted  up  to  31st  March,  1868,  is 
£5,523,444.  In  addition  to  this  sum  £506,776  has 
been  received  for  sale  of  books,  farm  produce,  school 
fees,  &c.,  making  a grand  total  of  £6,030,220. 

The  loss  from  defalcation  has  been  very  trifling. 
See  my  replies  to  questions  3,860—1, 

III. — Preparation  of  the  Estimates. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  of  National  educa- 
tion having  been  a great  experiment,  the  Commis- 
sioners considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  expend  the 
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amount  of  the  vote  -without  confining  themselves 
strictly  to  the  sums  set  down  in  the  estimate  for 
specific  services;  but  for  the  last  17  years,  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  the  expenditure  under  heads  of 
service  as  near  as  possible  to  the  items  of  estimate  for 
the  same  service. 

This  has  been  especially  the  case  within  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years.  And  the  following  explanation  will  show 
how  carefully  the  estimates  are  framed,  the  chief  por- 
tion being  based  on  the  actual  payments  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

A rough  draft  is  first  blocked  out  by  the  Book- 
keeper and  revised  by  the  Accountant.  It  then  goes 
to  a committee,  consisting  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, the  two  Secretaries,  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion, the  Accountant  and  the  Book-keeper.  The 
Agricultural  Superintendent  attends  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  items  belonging  to  his  department. 


This  committee  is  usually  occupied  from  a week  to 
ten  days  in  examining  carefully  into  every  detail  of 
expenditure,  and  considering  what  changes  should  be 
made  during  the  ensuing  year,  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  system.  Their  report  is  then  laid 
before  the  Board,  and  the  estimate  when  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  is  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  principal  part  of  the  estimate  being  for  salaries, 
&c.,  to  National  schools,  is  subject  to  little  change  in 
amount,  except  that  resulting  from  variation  in  the 
number  of  teachers;  but£7,000  a year  is  added  annually 
for  salaries  to  be  increased  and  for  new  schools  to  come 
into  operation  during  the  year. 

The  following  mode  of  calculation  of  the  salaries  for 
principal  and  assistant  teachers  has  been  adopted  for 
several  years : — 


Year  1867-68. 


Salaries. 

June  quarter,  paid  in  three  months,  ended  30th  September,  1866, 
Paid  from  1st  October  to  12th  November,  .... 
Unpaid — say 


Principals  and  Assistants. 
£38,233  . £7,781 

37,335  . 7,508 

2,000  . 400 


£77,568 


Total. 

£93,257 


£186,514 

Add  for  probable  increase  in  December  quarter,  1866,  (consequent  on  the  classification  of  the)  1;000 
teachers),  to  be  paid  in  three  months,  to  31st  March,  1867,  ) 


Add  for  1867-68,  . . £7,000. 

IV. — Finance  Committee. 

The  finance  committee  meet  once  a week  and  re- 
commend the  payment  of  claims  submitted  by  the 
Accountant,  and  signed  by  him  as  correct.  The  bank 
pass-book  is  laid  before  this  committee  with  a state- 
ment showing  the  agreement  between  it  and  the  cash 
book,  and  a list  of  all  drafts  outstanding.  Requisitions 
for  supplies,  estimates  for  same,  contracts,  and  all 
financial  business  which  is  not  managed  by  the  other 
committees  is  referred  to  this. 

V. — Receipt  and  Expenditure. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  system  of  check 
on  every  branch  of  receipt  and  expenditure. 

lsi.  Receipts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  books  of  my  office  I keep 
a daily  record  of  the  amount  paid  into  and  drawn 
from  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  and  when  the  balance  is 
reduced  to  what  I think  will  only  suffice  for  a week  or 
ten  days  expenditure,  I submit  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner a requisition  to  the  Paymaster-General  for 
a transfer  of  £5,000,  on  account  of  the  vote,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  mode  of  applying  for  a transfer  of  money  from 
the  Treasury  prior  to  the  1st  April  last,  is  described 
in  my  reply  to  question  3,795. 

About  £14,500  a-year  is  received  for  books  and  ap- 
paratus sold  to  National  schools.  No  order  for  books, 
<fcc.,  is  executed  unless  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
This  is  usually  a Post  Office  order,  or  letter  of  credit 
in  favour  of  the  Secretaries.  Some  payments  are 
made  in  cash.  I shall  not  stop  here  to  notice  the 
various  processes  of  sorting,  marking,  comparing,  and 
calling  over  these  documents  go  through  before  the 
money  is  lodged  in  the  Bank.  It  mil  suffice  for  the 
present  to  say  that  each  requisition  is  sent  to  the  In- 
spection Department  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the 
Manager  is  entitled  to  purchase  the  books  he  asks  for 
at  reduced  rates,  and  that  the  system  of  check  and 
counter  check,  as  well  as  the  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent misappropriation  of  the  money,  appear  to  me  to 
be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The 
Accountant  signs  every  money  order  and  letter  of  credit 
himself.  Cash  paid  for  books  is  handed  to  the  pay 
clerk  (who  gives  security),  and  is  retained  by  him 


£187,514 


until  lodged  in  the  Bank.  Lodgments  are  made  once 
a week,  and  a receipt  for  the  amount  of  each  lodgment 
is  handed  to  the  Accountant. 

The  amount  received  for  produce  sold  at  the  Model 
Farm,  Glasnevin,  is  paid  into  the  Accountant’s  office 
monthly  by  the  Superintendent.  The  amount  of  sales 
in  the  other  model  farms  is  also  remitted  monthly  by 
the  agriculturists  in  a letter  of  credit  or  Post  Office 
order  in  favour  of  Secretaries. 

The  amount  of  fees  received  from  pupils  in  the 
Central  Model  Schools  is  paid  weekly  into  the  Ac- 
countant’s office.  The  amount  of  fees  in  the  District 
Model  Schools  is  remitted  monthly  by  the  Inspectors. 

Dividends  on  stock,  arising  from  donations  to  the 
Commissioners  by  Lord  Morpeth  (the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle),  the  late  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and  other 
gentlemen,  are  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  Bank  half-yearly. 

Incidental  receipts  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  the  amount  during  the  year  is  small. 

A detailed  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  is 
furnished  monthly  to  the  Audit  Office,  accompanied  by 
vouchers  and  authorities.  This  account  is  examined 
and  signed  by  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

2nd.  Mode  of  conducting  the  Expenditure. 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  for  teachers’  sala- 
ries, which  have  been  paid  quarterly,  since  the  1st 
July,  1850.  They  are  paid  by  Post  Office  orders,  drawn 
separately  in  favour  of  each  teacher,  assistant,  or 
monitor,  but  remitted  through  the  Manager. 

The  claims  for  the  amount  of  salary  due  to  each 
teacher  are  prepared  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  Salary 
Department,  as  described  in  my  evidence — question 
3,757 ; and  the  last  paragraph  in  the  reply  to  that 
question  states  the  process  gone  through  in  the  Ac- 
countant’s Department.  Further  details  are  given  in 
my  reply  to  question  3,812,  and  it  is  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  payment  after  a teacher’s 
salary  becomes  due,  see  my  replies  to  question  3,814 
and  following. 

The  number  of  pay-sheets  averages  nearly  350  in 
each  quarter,  each  sheet  containing  about  thirty-eight 
separate  payments. 

For  the  quarter  ended  31st  March  last,  payments 
were  made  as  follows : — 

2 A 


May  y,  1368. 
James 

Clarulge,  esq. 
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Prom  1st;  to  25th:  April; 

307  sheets  = 11,666  payments: 

Amount,  £51,996  4k  It?.' 

From  that  date  to  1 Stir  May: 

29- sheets  = ljlOOpayments. 

Amount,  £4,556  Ilk  7d. 

The- remainder  will  ' be  paid  between;  this  and  the 
30th  Junes: 

In  making- so  large  an  issue  within  a short  period 
mistakes  are  unavoidable,  but:  they  are  mostly-  clerical 
errors,  about;  equally  divided  between  the  Post  Office 
and  our  own  office. 

I- do  not  recollect  a:  single  instance- of  an  improper 
use  being:  made  of  any  one  of  these  money  orders  prior  to 
its  being  sent  away  from  this  office,  since  - the  present 
mode  of  paying  teachers’  salaries  came  into  operation. 

All  payments  of  salaries  to  inspectors,  tradesmen  in 
the  country,  &c.,  are  paid  by  bank  post  bills  if  the. 
amount  is  £5  and  upwards  ; one  half  post  bill  is  sent 
in  the  first  instance  and  the  second  half  when  the:  first 
is  acknowledged.  Sums  under  £5  are  paid  by  post 
office  order,  drawn  in  favour  of  the  -person  entitled  to 
the  amount.: 

Payments  to  English  and  Scotch  houses  of  business 
are  made  by  letters  of  credit,  One  half  being  sent  at  a 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  bank  post  bills. 

Contractors  and . tradesmen  in  Dublin  who  have  ac- 
counts-at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  other  bank  in  town, 
ai-e  paid  by  a,  “ write  off”  from  the  account  of  the 
Commissioners  to  credit  of  the  respective  parties.  The 
accounts  due  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  are  paid 
bya  “write  off”  to  the  account  of  the  Paymaster-General, 
in  the  Bank,  of  England..  In  all  these  cases  no  money 
passes  (or  can  pass)  through  the  hands  of  any  officer  of 
the  Board. 

Payments  of  retiring  , gratuities  to  teachers  are  paid 
by  post  bills,  drawn,  in  favour  of  said  teachers,  , and  re- 
mitted in  whole  notes,  in  registered  letters,,  to  the  • In- 
spector of  the  district., . 

Payments  of  the  monthly  salaries  and  quarterly  fees 
to  teachers  in  the  model  schools  in-  the  country  are 
made  by  “credits”  to  the-  Inspectors  in  charge  of  said 
schools,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a bank  agency — 
that  is,, the  amount  lodged,  by  the  Accountant  in  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  for -this  service,  is  credited  to  the  In- 
spector in  a- local  bank,  no-  money  passing. through  the 
hands  of  the  clerks.  In  towns  where  there  is  no  bank 
these  payments  are  made  by  bank  post  bills. 

With- respect  to  cash-  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
payable  to  bearer,  all  those  of  a certain  importance, 
say  £20  and  up  wards,- are  drawn  in  favour  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  money  is  due.  Smaller  accounts  are 
grouped  in  one  cheque,  which  is  cashed -by  the  pay 
clerk,  and  the  several-  amounts  paid  over  the  counter. 

All  drafts  not  disposed  of  during  the  day  are  handed- 
to  the  Accountant  in  the  evening,  as  well  as-  cash  be- 
yond the  small  sums  usually  left  with  the  pay  clerk. 
One  large  cash  payment  is  made  monthly,  namely,  the 
salaries  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  the  normal 
and  training  departments;  the  central  model  schools, 
<&c.  This  amounts,  in  round  numbers  to  about  £2,000. 

The  routine  of  payment  is  as  follows  : — I cash  the 
drafts  myself  at  the  Bank,  assisted  by  the  pay  clerk 
(who  gets  silver,  makes  lodgments,  &c. , which  saves 
much  time),  and  then  I give  him  as  much  as  may  be 
required  for . payment  during  the  day.  The  balance 
remaining  over  is  handed  to  me  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cepting silver  and  other  small  sums. 

YI.  Claims  for  Payment; 

The  routine  of  passing  all  claims,  except  salaries,  is 
as  follows  : — Every  claim  is  registered,  and  has  a re- 
gister number  attached  to  it.  It  is  then,  if  uncertified 
already,  sent  for  a certificate  of  its  correctness  to  the; 
Inspector,  Storekeeper,  or  other  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  examiners, 
the  details  of  whose  duties  I do  not  stop  to  particularize. 
'VVhen  found  correct,  both  as  regards  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Board,  and  arithmetically,  it  is  sent  to 


the  Accountant,-  who  after  due  examination  to  see.  that 
all  forms  are  complied:  with,  signs-  the;  order  to-;  pay; 
and  presents  it  at  the  next;  Finance ■ Committee.-  It  is 
there  countersigned  by  one  - of  the-  Secretaries;,  and  by 
the -Resident  Commissioner. 

In  cases  where  an  account  for  goods;  exceeds:  the  ac- 
cepted estimate  for  same,  the  Committee  sanction 
such  excess  if  approved,  or  refer-  the  case  to  the  proper 
officer  for  further  inquiry.  The  report  of  this  Conn 
mittee  is  laid  before  the  Board’  at  their  next  meeting: 
The  claims  are  then  re-sorted  under  more  detailed  heads 
of  service,  and  with-  a view  to.  facility  of  payment, 
whether  in  - town;  country,  or  abroad,  and  drafts  pay- 
able to  bearer,  or  writes- off  on.  the  bank  for  bank  post 
bills,  bills  of  exchange  - or  post  office  orders  are  pre- 
pared accordingly.  All  these  are -carefully  examined 
by  the  Accountant;,  and;  after  he  has  signed  tho  several 
cheques,  he  takes  them  to  the -Resident  Commissioner, 
who  compares  the  amount  of  the  claims  with  the 
abstract  and  drafts,  and  countersigns  the  latter.  The 
Accountant  detaches  the  drafts  from  the  claims,  and 
hands  the  latter  to  the  pay-clerk. in  order  that. he  may 
prepare  the  requisite  dockets:,  for  the  Bank;  and  Post 
Office,  as  well  as  send  notices,  to  persons  who  are  to 
call  at  the  office  for  payment. 

From  the  year  1835  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1856  all  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  signed  by 
the  Accountant,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  by  two 
Commissioners,  but  on  the  10th..  October,.  1856,  the 
following  order  was.  made  : — 

“B.  O.  10th  October,  1856. 

“ The  Secretary  brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners die  following  passage  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  official 
establishment  of  the  Boardwithreferenceto  the  Accountant’s 
Department : — ‘ We  are  only  inclined  to  recommend  further 
that  the  signature  of  one  Commissioner- to  drafts  (instead 
of  two  as  at  present)  be  deemed  sufficient ; and  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  some  other  Commis- 
sioner should,  undertake  the. duty,  a notification  to  that  effect 
being  made  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ; that  before  the  draft 
be  submitted  for  the  signature  of  the.  Commissioner,  it  bear 
the  countersignature  of  the  Accountant,  and  that  before  it 
be  submitted  for  the  countersignature-  of  the  Accountant  it 
bear  the  initials  of  the  Book-keeper,  to  show  that  every 
proper  form  has  been  observed.  By  this  means  the  signa- 
ture of  a second  Commissioner,  which  is  often  very  difficult 
to  be  obtained,,  and  is. in  point  of.  fact  a mere  matter  of 
form,  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ac- 
countant’s branch- might,  be  dispensed  with.’  Ordered  that 
the  foregoing  recommendations  be  approved  and  carried 
into  effect.” 

The  Accountant?  hands- to  the.  pay  clerk,  from  day  to 
day  the  writes  off  and'  drafts  that  are?  required.  Any  of 
these  that  are  not  disposed:  of  during  the  day  are 
given  back  to  the  Accountant  before  the.offiee  closes. 
The  amount  of  drafts  cashed  by  the.  pay-clerk  for  pay- 
ment of  parties  calling  at  the  office  is  retained  by  him 
until  finally  disposed  of,  but  if  the  amount  left  on  hand 
be.  considerable  (say  £40  or  £50,  or  upwards)  it  is 
handed  back  to?  the  Accountant  at  the- close  of  the  day. 

The  pay-clerk  debits  himself’  with  every  draft  handed 
to  him  by  the  Accountant,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  send  to 
the  Book-keeper  daily  his  “ Drafts  Delivery  Book,”  in 
which  these  entries  are  made,  together  with  the 
vouchers  for  all  payments  which  have  been  completed. 
The  Book-keeper  gives  him  credit  for  these  payments, 
and  ascertains  the  state,  in  which  the  unsettled  claims 
remain.  A list  of  all  outstanding  drafts  is  laid  before 
the  Finance  Committee;  with  the  bank-book,  every 
week.  The  vouchers  when  completed  are  made  up  in. 
proper  shape  for  the  Audit  Office,  and  forwarded 
monthly  with  a Dr.  and  Or.  account  of  all  receipts 
and  expenses  within  that  period:  This:  account 

after  being  examined  and  signed  by  the  Accountant  is 
laid  before  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who  also  ex- 
amines and  signs  it; 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  exercises  a constant  super- 
vision of  the  accounts  of  the  Board ; that  there  is.  a 
weekly  inspection  of  the  Bank  accounts,  the  outstand- 
ing drafts,  &c.,  and  a monthly  audit  of  all  receipts  and 
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payments ; besides  which,  there  is  a constant  inference 
to  the  annual  estimates,  and  the  amount  .available 
under  particular  heads  of  service,  whenever  requisitions 
for  the  supply  of  stores,  or  estimates  for  other  ex- 
penditure are  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

"VII.  -Book-keeping. 

With  respect  to  the  book-keeping,  I have  only  to 
say  that  it  is  carried  "on  according  to  a system  laid 
down  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  'requirements  of  the  Audit  Office.  Auxiliary 
books  have  been  prepared  by  the  Accountant  and  by 
the  Book-keeper,  adapted' to  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  office,  but  all  framed  on  the  principle  of  being 
easily  amalgamated  with  the  regular  double  entry 
books. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  - to  describe  these  books  in 
detail 

Till.  Imerests. 

T have  an- imprest  for  the  purposes  deseribedlnmy 
reply  to- question  3,811. 

The  six  Mead  Inspectors  have  each  a standing 
imprest  of  £50  for  paying  the  travelling  expenses  of 
teachers- attending  their  examinations  in  order: to -be 
classified. 

Each  District  Inspector,  in  charge  of  a modelsehool 
has  an  imprest  for  -paying. incidental  expenses  con- 
nected with  it.  : This  is  in  most  cases  -£10,  hut:in  ffive 
schools  the  amount  Is  from  £20  to  £25,  and  in  two 
schools,  Belfast  and- Bor-k,  tire  impr-estis  £50. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Model-Barm  at  Glasnevm 


holds  an  imprest  of  £100  ; the  Agricultural  Inspector,  May  5,  1868. 

£30.  Agriculturists  in  charge  of  model  farms  have  

each  from  - £5  -to  £40.  Me  Superintendents  of  the  cSge,  esq. 
training  establishments  have.eaeh  from  .£10  to  £50. 

IX.  Book  and  Apparatus  Department. 

The  -book  stores  were  . placed  in  the  charge  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cross,  Secretary,  in  January,  1839,  having 
been  previously  under  the  sole  management  <Sf’ the 
Storekeeper. 

My  first  connexion  with  it  was  in  January,  1840, 
when  I had  not  only  to  check  the  accounts  but  to' be 
present -whilst  books  were  received  into  and  delivered 
out  of  the  wholesale  store.  I was  in  fact  Chief" Store- 
keeper. 

In  1850  the  care  of  the  wholesale  store,  as  well  as 
of  the  retail  department,  was  gi  ven  to  the -late  Store- 
keeper, and  my  duty  from  that  period  was  to  count 
the  stock  at  -the  end  of  each  month,  and  to  have  the 
accounts  thereof  kept  in  the  Book-keeper’s  office. 

In  1856  this  department  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretaries,  and  has  so  continued  .‘to  the 
presenttime. 

As  I do-  not  wish  to  extend  the  length  of  this 
paper,  I shall  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  mdde  of 
keeping  and  checking  the  stock,  or  the  .general  system 
of  accounts,  especially  as  I have  reason  to  "think' that 
the  Audit  Office  will  shortly  reorganize  this  depart- 
ment. 

J AMES  ClAKIDGE. 

: May  £8,  .1868. 


Frederick  O’Carroll,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


"3978.  The  'Chairman.— How  long,  Mr.  O’Carroll, 
have  you  been  an  Inspector  under  the  National’  Board  ? 
— Thirty  years  last-  February. 

3979.  What  is  your  , present  .district?— The  South 
Dublin  district. 

3980.  What  districts' had  you  been  in  previously  ? 
— I was  six  years  in  the  North  Dublin  district ; before 
that  I was  for  five  or  six  years,  I think,  in  the 
Drogheda  district,  county  of  Louth ; before  that  in  the 
Athy  district  for  some  three  or  four  years;  and  for 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Waterford  district;  and 
I was  previously  in  districts  in  Connaught — in  Ros- 
common and.  Boyle,  and  part  of  Sligo — in  Boyle  and 
Sligo  about  three  or  four  years,  and  in  Roscommon 
afterwards  two  years  or  so.  I was  in  Galway  also  for 
a year,  and  in  (Efferent  parts  of  the  country. 

3981.  W ere  you  in  the  service  of  the  National  Board 
before  you  became  Inspector  ? — No ; never. 

3982.  Were  the  different  districts  that  you  have  been 
in  districts  of  a good  deal  of  diversity  of  character, .as  to 
the  comfort  and  the  employment  of  the  population  ? — 
Yes;  the  populations -of  the  districts  I was  in,  in 
Connaught,  were  chiefly  rural,  except  in  the  towns  of 
Boyle  and  Sligo. 

3983.  How  many  miles  from  Dublin  does  your  pre- 
sent district  extend  ? — -My  present  district  extends,  I 
think,  about  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  up  the  moun- 
tains. 

3984.  Are  your  schools  principally  town  schools? — 
Town  schools  chiefly  at  present.  Indeed  they  are 
nearly  half  arid  half — half  in  the  suburbs  and  the  other 
half  in  the  city.  The  attendance,  of  course,  is  much 
larger  in  the  city  schools  than  in  the  suburban  schools. 

3985.  Are  there  many  schools  with  attendances  ex- 
ceeding a hundred  in  your  district?  — There  are,  hi 
the  city.  There  is  Baggot-street  convent  school.  The 
average  attendance  there  is,  I suppose,  about  750. 
I think  it  was  that  last  year.  And  there  are  other 
schools;  the  Warrenmount  convent  school,  for  in- 
stance, at  which  the  average  attendance  is,  I think,  two 
or  three  hundred.  Arid  there  is  the  Golden-bridge 


convent  school.  The  attendance  there  is  about 'the  Frederick 
same,  between  two  and  three  hundred.  O’Carroll,  esq. 

3986.  What  is  the  general  -size  of  your  rural 
schools?— The  rural  schools  vary  very  much.  The 
convents  are  the  largest — have  far"  the  greatest  attend- 
ance. Some  of  the  ruralscliools  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  30,  and  40,  and  60,  and  80;  and  up'to  100. 

3987.  For  the  rural  schools  what  do  you  consider  the 
most  efficient  size  ?— Well,  I should  say  about  50.  The 
attendance  would  greatly  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
size  of  -the  house  and  the  population  of  the' neighbour- 
hood. 

3988.  As  a general  rule,  are  -the  schools  whose 
attendance  is  near  upon  the  minimum  figure  of  the 
Board,  30 — efficient  ?—  Ithink  they  are  fairly  efficient. 

That,  of  course,  greatly  depends  upon  the  teacher  of 
the  school. 

3989.  Does  so  small  a number  asthirty  admit  of  a 
sufficient  classification  among  the  children? — Yes,  I 
think  it  does. 

3990.  What  do  you  consider  the  ntrmber  that  an 
average  teacher  can  teach  single  handed'  ? — I think 
he  could  teach  .thirty  single  handed  very  fairly. 

3991.  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  district  that 
are  kept  by  probationers  ? — V eryfew;  I do- not  exactly 
recollect  the  number  now. 

3992.  Are  those  probationers  persons  who  are 
likely  shortly  to  pass  their  examination? — They  are. 

They  must  attend.  They  are  summoned  to  the  Easter 
examination  always.  Any  probationer  ’ that  is  in  the 
district  must  attend. 

3993.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in  the  last  three  years 
to  have  often  to  report  to  the  Board  that  from  special 
circumstances  probationers  should  he  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  their  schools  who  had  not  succeeded-  in  -getting 
into  third  class?— Well,  it  has  occurred  in  some  cases, 
but  those  were  assistant  probationers ; they  were  only 
assistants  in  schools. 

3994.  I am  speaking  of  principal  teachers?— -I 
am  not  aware  of  any  at  present  that  were  principal 
teachers.  Indeed  I am  not -aware  that  there  is  in  the 
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district  at  present  any  National  school  under  a proba- 
tioner. There  are  assistant  probationers.  There  were 
three  in  at  the  late  examination  of  the  males. 

3995.  Are  there  any  very  poor  places  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Oh,  yes ; there  are  a great  many  schools  where 
the  people  are  very  poor,  in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  poverty  there,  and  in  J ames’s- 
street,  terrible  poverty  in  that  neighbourhood,  great 
poverty,  too,  about  J ohn-street,  where  there  are  very 
large  schools.  Those  are  places  where  the  people  are 
very  poor.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Townsend- 
street  a great  deal  of  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and 
misery. 

3996.  Are  there  any  very  poor  country  places  in 
your  district  ? — Well  no,  I do  not  know  that  there  are 
so  many  very  poor  country  places  at  present  in  the 
district.  Stillorgan  and  Booterstown  are  not  very 
poor;  Milltown  and  Dundrum,  Rathgar  and  Ratli- 
famham — no ; they  are  not  so  very  poor  there ; nor  in 
Rathmines.  The  great  poverty,  I think,  is  in  the 
city. 

3997.  Setting  aside  the  metropolis  as  an  exceptional 
place,  in  your  rural  schools,  when  you  visit  them,  do 
you  pay  much  attention  to  the  number  of  children 
that  receives  gratuitous  teaching? — No,  indeed,  not 
much. 

3998.  Axe  they  a numerous  class  in  the  country, 
outside  the  city,  that  make  no  school  payments  ? — I 
think  they  are. 

3999.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  those  children  are  of  ability  to  make  some  pay- 
ment for  their  education  ? — Not  immediately.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  report  we  have  to  fill. 

4000.  That  is  not  a point  which  you  consider  re- 
quires much  investigation  on  your  part? — No ; we 
leave  that  to  the  managers  generally.  The  mana- 
gers can  admit  as  many  free  as  they  like.  In  some 
places  the  managers  take  the  fees  and  they  give  so 
much  to  the  teachers.  In  other  places  they  lay  out 
the  fees  upon  the  schools. 

4001.  Are  there  many  schools  in  your  district  where 
the  teachers  get  a larger  salary  than  the  Board  allows, 
either  from  endowment  or  from  local  subscriptions  ? — 

I think  not.  Not  larger  than  what  they  have  from  the 
Board. 

4002.  Are  there  many  schools  in  your  district,  out- 
side of  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  school  pence  form 
an  important  addition  to  the  teacher’s  income? — 
I cannot  say,  indeed.  I do  not  recollect  any,  particu- 
larly where  they  form  a large  item.  The  largest 
schools,  even  in  the  suburbs,  are  convent  schools ; and 
there  most  of  the  children  are  admitted  free. 

4003.  Are  there  many  of  the  masters  in  your  dis- 
trict that  are  in  the  lower  grades — in  the  third  class  ? 
— No;  not  a great  many.  Very  few,  I think.  They 
are  rather  highly  classed  in  the  district — about  three 
or  four  first  of  first — three,  I think,  first  of  first — 
and  a good  many  second — and  there  are  a good  many 
more  first-class  teachers  of  the  lowest  division. 

4004.  Do  the  teachers  in  your  district  come  from 
other  places  to  your  schools,  or  have  they  been  princi- 
pally appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  schools  within 
your  district? — I think  they  generally  come  from 
other  schools  to  it ; but  I have  not  been  very  long  in 
this  district — about  two  years. 

4005.  Can  you  say  what  number  of  principal 
teachers  in  those  two  years  you  have  examined  for 
their  class,  upon  their  first  being  appointed  to  a school  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  any.  I think  that  those  who 
got  schools  had  previously  been  assistants  in  other 
schools. 

4006.  How  many  probationers  have  you  examined 
in  the  last  twelve  months  for  classification  ? — I think 
three  male  teachers  were  examined,  and  perhaps 
about  three  female  teachers.  I cannot  exactly  say  now ; 
of  course,  I could  make  out  if  I had  my  papers.  I 
should  say  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  this 
district  attend  convent  schools,  where  there  are  no 
classed  teachers. 

4007.  Has  it  often  happened  to  you  in  examining 
teachers  for  their  first  classification,  to  place  them 
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higher  than  the  third  class  ? — No ; very  rarely  higher 
than  the  third  class. 

4008.  Does  it  often  happen  to  you  to  examine  third- 
class  teachers  who  desire  to  obtain  a higher  classifica- 
tion, candidates  for  promotion  ? — Oh,  yes ; they  apply, 
and  then  if  their  schools  entitle  them  to  be  promoted, 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  the  examination. 

4009.  Do  a large  proportion  of  those  who  offer  them- 
selves for  such  examinations  for  promotion  succeed? — 
They  do,  most  of  them.  They  get  some  promotion. 
But  I remember  last  year  three  or  four  applied,  but  got 
no  promotion. 

4010.  Having  been  in  districts  in  several  different 
counties  in  Ireland,  have  you  remarked  much  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  ? — No,  I think  not. 
The  average  number  in  attendance  is  something  more 
than  half  the  average  on  the  rolls. 

4011.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  your  present 
district  in  the  town  schools  and  the  country  schools? — 
Well,  I think  as  to  the  town  schools  here  in  Dublin 
the  houses  are  very  bad,  a great  many  of  them,  and  all 
crowded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  discipline  or  order 
in  them. 

4012.  Do  you  find  that  a larger  proportion  of 
children  attend  in  town  schools  than  in  country  schools  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  much  difference.  In  a well 
conducted  school,  and  where  the  teachers  pay  parti- 
cular attention,  the  average  attendance  is  much  better 
and  higher  than  where  the  teachers  are  more  negli- 
gent, and  do  not  pay  that  strict  attention  to  the 
attendance  of  the  scholars. 

4013.  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  a good  or  bad  average  attendance  ? — 
I think  he  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it;  but  of 
course  something  will  depend  on  the  locality.  If  it  is 
in  a thinly  populated  neighbourhood  there  can’t  be  a 
large  attendance ; but  I think  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  a great  deal  depends  on  the  teacher 
to  have  a large  attendance,  and  an  early  attendance 
too ; but  the  poverty  of  the  people  makes  it  often  very 
irregular. 

4014.  Is  the  poverty  of  the  district  one  great  cause 
of  the  irregular  attendance  ? — I think  it  is.  As  soon  as 
the  children  are  able  to  do  anything,  they  are  im- 
mediately kept  away  by  their  parents  from  the  schools, 
and  sent  to  any  business  at  all,  no  matter  how  trifling. 

4015.  Does  that  arise  from  the  poor  parents  not 
setting  much  value  on  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
■ — No.  I think  it  chiefly  arises  from  the  actual  poverty 
of  the  parents. 

4016.  Are  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  say  of  from 
two  to  five  acres,  apt  to  keep  their  children  away  to 
help  in  the  labour  of  their  garden  or  farm  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
at  the  particular  period  of  the  year,  when  there  is  a 
high  price  for  labour — .of  course  they  keep  them  away 
at  the  time  of  sowing  and  at  harvest  time. 

4017.  Does  it  often  occur  that  children  are  kept 
from  school  in  order  to  earn  money  wages  from  other 
people  than  their  own  family? — Oh,  to  be  sure.  They 
are  kept  at  once  if  they  can  earn  anything  from  any- 
body. That  is  as  a general  rule. 

4018.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  various  causes 
of  irregular  attendance  are  distributed  pretty  evenly 
in  the  districts  in  which  you  have  acted  as  Inspector? 
— I think  they  are. 

4019.  Were  there  any  special  causes  in  any  one  of 
the  districts  which  you  have  been  in,  which  were  not 
found  in  others  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

4020.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a district  in  which 
there  was  much  lace-making? — No. 

4021.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Mr.  O’Carroll,  you  are 
attached  to  the  South  Dublin  District? — Yes. 

4022.  In  that  district  you  have  very  large  convent 
schools? — Yes,  very  large. 

4023.  What  convent  schools  are  there? — There  is 
Baggot-street school,  which  is  the  largest.  It  is  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  is  far  the  largest  in  the  district. 
And  there  is  the  Warrenmount  school,  in  the  Liberty 
— a large  school ; and  the  Golden  Bridge  school,  at 
Richmond  or  Inchicore — a large  school  too,  with  an 
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average  attendance  of  two  or  three  hundred.  And 
there  is  the  Booterstown  convent  school ; and  another  at 
Tranquilla,  near  Rathgar,  Upper  Rathmines,  attended 
bv  about  sixty;  and  the  Loretto  convent  school  at 
Rathfarnham,  attended  by  about  120  or  130 — I do  not 
exactly  recollect  the  average,  but  it  is  large.  And  there 
is  one  at  Roundtown,  near  Rathfarnham,  with  a some- 
what larger  attendance  still — under  the  Presentation 
Nuns.  Three  of  them  are  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  one  under  the  Presentation  Nuns.  There  are 
eight  altogether  at  present,  eight  convent  schools,  with 
laro-e  attendances.  In  fact,  the  children  attending  con- 
stitute a quarter  of  all  the  school-going  children  of  the 
district.  . 

4024.  Do  there  exist  in  your  district  any  other 
female  schools  conducted  by  lay  teachers  ? — Yes ; there 
are  female  schools  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  and  there 
is  a species  of  school  conducted  by  lay  teachers  where 
the  nuns  generally  attend  too,  but  the  lay  teachers 
are  recognised  and  classed  by  the  Board.  There  is  such 
a one  at  the  Loretto  in  The  Green,  and  there  is  a large 
attendance,  above  1 00.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed, 
an  infant  school  and  a seniors,  each  -with  an  attendance 
of  above  100.  And  there  is  another  at  Harold’s-cross 
of  the  same  description,  the  nuns  attending  the  school 
all  day,  and  recognised,  classed  teachers  in  it  too. 
That  is  not  a convent  school,  though  a nun  attends 
there  all  day,  and  it  adjoins  the  convent. 

4025.  It  is  not  classed  as  a convent  school  ? — No. 

4026.  But  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  nuns  ? — 

Of  a nun.  , 

4027.  Of  the  nuns  of  a convent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?  Yes ; of  a convent.  Harold’s-cross  school  is 

just  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  at 
Harold’s-cross,  and  there  is  always  a nun  there  or  two 
nuns  • and  at  the  Loretto  convent  there  is  a nun 
generally  in  the  school;  but  she  is  not  a recognised 
teacher. 

4028.  But  who  is  the  manager  of  the  Loretto 
school  ? — The  prioress  or  superioress  of  the  convent. 

4029.  Then  why  is  that  school  not  counted  as  a 
convent  school  if  the  manager  is  the  superioress  of  the 
convent  ? — Because  the  teachers  are  not  paid,  as  in  the 
regular  convent  schools,  according  to  the  attendance 
of  the  children.  That  is,  the  teacher  is  classed,  and 
paid  according  to  her  class. 

4030.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  convent 
schools  which  are  under  the  Board  are  those  schools  in 
which  the  nuns  are  themselves  the  teachers,  and  in 
which  they  are  paid  by  a capitation  grant  according  to 
the  number  of  the  children,  and  not  by  any  classifica- 
tion of  teachers?— Yes ; there  are  eight  of  those  in  this 
district  at  present.  There  were  nine  last  year,  but 
the  district  has  been  changed. 

4031.  And  then,  in  addition  to  that  class,  there  is 
another  class  of  schools  which  are  administered  by 
nuns,  and  in  which  the  nuns  are  the  managers  ? — Yes. 

4032.  The  superioress  is  the  manager  who  corre- 
sponds -with  the  Board,  and  in  whom  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers  is  vested  ? — In  the  Loretto  that  is  the 
case  ; but  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  Poor  Clares,  for 
Dr.  Meagher,  the  parish  priest,  is  the  manager  there. 

4033.  Then,  in  that  case,  the  nuns  are  merely 
visitors  ? — Visitors,  inspecting  the  school,  and  seeing 
that  everything  is  in  good  order,  and  attending  to  the 
children  and  overlooking  the  teachers. 

4034.  But  the  teacher  is  a lay  person  who  has  been 
examined  and  classified  by  the  Board,  and  is  paid 
according  to  the  classification  ? — Exactly  so. 

4035.  Prom  your  experience  as  an  Inspector,  which 
of  those  two  species  of  schools  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious orders  do  you  consider  presents  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages ? — Well,  I should  prefer  the  schools  where  the 
nuns  actually  teach  themselves,  or  those  that  have 
the  capitation  grants  ; provided  the  nuns  have  been 
trained,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  understand 
the  system.  Those  are  the  best.  And.  there  are 
other  convent  schools  where  the  nuns  have  not  been 
trained,  and,  of  course,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Presentation, 
whose  order  is  teaching  the  poor. 


4036.  They  are  the  best  where  the  religious  ladies  Mmj  5,  ibks. 

who  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools  have  been  • -— 

themselves  trained  ? — Y es,  exactly.  I understand  it  is  <$£3^  _ 
their  order  to  teach  the  poor. 

4037.  In  those  schools,  such  as  the  last  you  have 
mentioned,  is  it  not  usual  with  your  Board  to  arrange 
to  provide  a superior  order  of  monitors,  who  practically 
become  the  teachers  in  those  schools? — Yes,  there  are 
a great  many  of  them  in  Baggot-street ; and  then  there 
are  five  or  six  first-class  monitors — that  is,  lately — 
have  passed  their  four  years,  and  who  are  preparing  to 
be  teachers. 

4038.  Has  any  inconvenience  been  felt  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Board  from  the  circumstance  of  those 
monitors  being  kept  there  beyond  their  ordinary  time 
of  pi'obation,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  practically 
the  position  of  the  real  teachers  in  those  schools  ? — 

Well,  I should  think  not.  When  they  find  a girl  a 
very  useful  monitor,  they  do  not  wish  to  part  with  her, 
and  they  like  to  keep  her  on  for  a length  of  time. 

4039.  Does  she  still  continue  paid  as  a monitor  ? — 

Still  paid  as  a monitor.  Four  years  is  the  time,  and 
they  apply  for  another  year,  and  they  generally  get 
it.  If  there  is  a good  monitor  who  has  got  a gratuity 
at  the  principal  examination,  or  deserves  a gratuity, 
they  will  probably  continue  her  a fifth  year.  How- 
ever, latterly  they  are  making  some  arrangement  not 
to  give  a gratuity  after  the  fourth  year. 

4040.  At  all  after  the  fifth  year  1— At  all  after  the 
fourth  year.  They  won’t  give  them  a gratuity  any 
longer,  because  they  think  them  sufficiently  instructed. 

4041.  Has  that  recommendation  come  into  opera- 
tion ? — It  has  just  come  into  operation,  I think,  for 
half  a year  or  so,  as  well  as  I recollect  now— perhaps  a 
little  longer. 

4042.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  O’ Carroll  ? — 

I am.  . 

4043.  You  inspect  schools  also  in  which  there  is 
a large  proportion  of  Protestant  children? — I do, 
some ; but  they  are  very  rare  in  this  district.  I think 
that  there  are  only  300  such  children.  The  ave- 
rage attendance  of  all  the  schools  of  this  district, 
taken  together,  is  6,500.  Well,  of  that  number  I dare 
say  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  Protestants,  and  no  more ; there  are 
some  schools  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  In  the 
Irishtown  Male  and  Female  Schools  the  children  are 
almost  exclusively  Protestants. 

4044.  But  still  they  are  National  schools  ? — Under 
the  National  Board. 

4045.  And  subject  to  your  inspection  ? — Yes ; then 
in  the  Ringsend  school,  not  far  from  Irishtown,  there 
is  a mixture  of  both.  Some  of  them  are  Protestants, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  Catholics. 

4046.  When  you  have  inspected  schools  like  this  at 
Irishtown,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
are  Protestants,  has  any  exception  ever  been  taken 
to  your  inspection  on  account  of  your  being  a Roman 
Catholic?— No,  not  the  least;  I have  seen  the  rector 
there,  Dr.  Wall.  Not  the  least;  they  seem  very  glad 
to  get  inspection. 

4047.  In  your  experience  as  an  Inspector  there  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  you  are  not  aware  of 
any  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  an  Inspector  of  one  religion  visiting  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  were  mainly  of  a different  religion,  or  in 
which  they  were  mixed? — No;  not  the  least. 

4048.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  any  representation 
being  made  of  the  advisability  of  the  religion  of  the 
Inspector  being  determined  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools  he  was  to  inspect? — Well,  I do  not  know  ; 
some  of  the  clergymen  have  talked  upon  that  subject 
and  seemed  to  wish  that  for  convent  schools  there  should 
be  Catholic  Inspectors;  but  I am  not  aware  that  it 
has  gone  beyond  that. 

4049.  You  are  not  aware,  from  your  personal  ex- 
perience, of  any  circumstance  that  would  determine 
your  opinion  one  way  or  another  upon  that  subject? 

I think  that  the  nuns  themselves  would  rather  have 
Catholic  Inspectors  than  Protestant  Inspectors. 

4050.  Is  that  a matter  of  religious  sympathy  or 
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sentiment,  or  is  it  based  upon  -any  unpleasantness  or 
any  inconvenience  ? — Ithinknot;  just'natural  religious 
sympathy. 

4051.  You  mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  religious 
'orders  the  religious  ladies  ■were  inoi-e  .specially  pre- 
pared for i the  functions  of  teaching  than  in  others? — 
Yes. 

4052.  Gan  -you  mention,  from  your  recollection, 
which  are  the  orders  precisely  in  which  there  is  what 
-we  may  term  a professional  training  for  the  position 
of  schoolmistress,  and  those  in  which  no  such  pro- 
fessional trainings  take  place  ? — W ell,  I think  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy;  -first  they  are  trained,  that  is^.  they  have 
■•a  novitiate,  and  they  are  taught  there  for  a length  of 
time,  and  practised  in  teaching ; and  also  the  Presen- 
tation Order,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  perhaps  as  in 
the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ; those  two  orders  are 
the  chief  orders.  There  are  also  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
— I must  not  forget  them — but  there  are  very  few  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity’s- schools  -in  connexion  with  the 
Board.  But  there  is  one  very  large  school,  the  largest 
school  in  Dublin,  conducted  by  the -Sisters  of  Charity. 
It  is  on  the  north  side,  not  in  my  district ; it  -is  at 
King’s  Imn&street;  it  was  in  -my  district  heretofoio 
•when  I was-at  the  north  side. 

4053.  Dp  you-include  the  Sisters  of  Oharityin  those 
■congregations  that  have  professional  trainings  ? — Isay 
those  three  orders  'are  pi’e-eminent  for  teaching  the 
poor — the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the'Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
the  Presentation  Order. 

4054.  The  other  various - orders  that  have  schools 
are  not  professionally  trained  ? — They  are  not  as  far 
-as  I know ; but  the  bishop  wishes  them  to-liave  schools 
for  the  poor — for  example,  the  Loretto  Ordei-,  that  is 
more  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

4055.  They  have  a school  ? — Yes,  boarding-schools, 
a very  large  one  at  Ratlifarnham  and  another  large  one 

• -in  the  Green.  There  is  also  -a  school  at  Wm-renmount, 
-and  they  -are  a contemplative  order;  however  ithe 
-bishop  wishes  all  to -have  schools  where  the.  poor  can 
-go;  but  they -are  not:  at  alias  successful  teachers  as 

• those  that  I have  mentioned. 

4056.  Do  the  girls' that  have -been  trained  in  the 
convent  schools  frequently  become  schoolmistresses 
afteiwards?— Very  frequently.  They  -chiefly  sup- 
ply the  schools  at  present,  because  there  is  a prohibi- 
tion by  the  bishop  against  the  training  institute,  and 
of  course  we  have  to  go  to  the  convent  schools  for  our 
-teachers,  and  we  get  them  from  those  that  have  been 
monitors  in  those  orders  of  mercy  or.of  charity. 

4057.  And  in  what  manner  do  you  verify  then- 
capacity  as  teachers  •? — -Why,  they  are  examined  and 
■ classed.  Every  year  the  monitors- must  undergo  an 
examination.  If  she  passes  - the  examination  she  gets 
;a  gratuity  varying  from  £1  to  -£3,  according  to  her 
year  of  service;  and  then. if  they  are  first-class  moni- 
tors they  have  much  higher  pay.  They  get£15  one 
year- and  £17  the  next.  They  undergo  every  year  an 
examination  that  is  pretty  severe ; -they  must  attend 
the  examinations  of  teachers  to  get  classed,  and  then 
they  are  fit  to  take  a school. 

4058.  Then  pupils  who  have  been  trained,  in  the 
convent  schools  for  the  future  functions  of  teachers, 
before  being  admitted  as  teachers,  pass  through  similar 
examinations,  and  are  subjected  to  similar  tests  to 
those  they  would  pass  through  and  be  subjected  to  if 
they  had  been  trained  in  the  training  establishment  in 
Marlborough-street? — Yes. 

■4059.  There  is  no  distinction  made  ?— -No. 

4060.  Then  to  a certain  extent  the  convent  schools 
•are  supplemental  model  schools  in -fact? — Yes.  They 
are  now.  Clergymen,  if  they  want  teach  ere  for  their 
schools,  go  to  the  convent  school,  and  they  select  there 
'some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  best  monitors. 

4061.  In  your  South  Dublin  district  are  there  any 
-schools  kept  by  monies — by  -male  religious  bodies  ? — 
No;  there  are  none.  There  are  Christian  Brothers’ 
-schools — very  large  schools ; but  there  are;  none  of  them 

connected,  in  this  district,  with  the  Board. 

4062.  Your-  district  embraces  Inchicore,: 1 suppose  ? 
-—It  does. 


4063.  Those  schools  at  Inchicore  are  not  under  the 
Board  ? — The  model  school  in  Inchicore  is  under  the 
Board. 

4064.  Are  there  not  schools  kept  in  Inchicore  by  the 
Oblates  ? — Yes,  by  the  Oblates.  They  are  not  connec- 
ted with  the  Board.  They  have  a very  large  school- 
house  there  indeed. 

4065.  There  are  schools  at  Clondalkin,  are  there 
not,  kept  by  monks  ? — Clondalkin  is  not  at  present  in 
in  my  district,  but  that  school  is  connected  with  the 
Board,  and  that  is  the  only  monastery  school  that  was 
in  my  district  last  year ; but  at  present  it  is  attached 
to  the  Kildare  district. 

4066.  Were  you  connected  with  the  district  last 
year-  at  the  time  when  it  was’  within  the  rdistrict  ? — I 

4067.  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  that  school  ? — Yes. 

4068.  Of  what  religious  body  -are  the  gentlemen 
■connected  with  it  ? — X don’t  exactly  recollect  now.  I 
think  they  are  J osephians.  They  are  monks. 

■4069.  Do  they  themselves  teach  ? — Yes ; two  or 
three  of  them  teach ; and  they  have  got  . a lay  teacher ; 
the  lay  teacher  is  a classed  teacher,  and  is  the  recog- 
nised principal  teacher. 

4070.  Is  he  a teacher  that  ithe  Board  recognises  1—  - 
Yes;  the  others; are  assistants. 

4071.  Then  the  brethren  act  as  .assistants  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them. 

•4072.  Under  the  direction,  so  far  as  teaching  is 
concerned,  of  the  lay  teacher? — Yes.  I do  not  know. 
The  lay  teachers  vised  to  live  there,  but  they  have 
■been  changed  two  or  three  times.  In  the  short  time 
it  was  -in . my  district  they  were  changed,  and  they 
■were  not  pleased,  because  they  thought  they  had  not 
sufficient  influence,  I think,  as ! head  teachers.  The 
.prior  of  . the  convent  is  manager. 

4073.  It  was  he  who  used  to  correspond  with  the 
-Board? — Yes. 

4074.  And  appointed  the  teacher? — Yes ; appointed 
and  selected  the  teacher;  and  the  teacher  lodged 
there. 

4075.  And  the  other  members  of  the  order  acted  in 
assisting  the  teacher  1— In.  assisting  the  teacher,  some 
of  them  did ; they  have  a very  large  boarding  school 
for  boys,  which  is  their  chief  object;  and  only  two  or 
three  of  the  brethren  attended  to  the  poor  school. 
The  average  attendance  in  that  school  is  from  100 
to  120  I think. 

4076.  How  many  of  the  teachers  were  paid  by  the 
Board  ? — The  Board  paid  two  teachers — one  assisted 
only;  he  was  a probationer— a head  teacher  and  a 
probationer. 

4077.  Was  that  probationer  a member  of  the 
religious  order  ?— He  was,  and  wore  the  habit  of  the 
ordei-. 

4078.  Had  he  been  subjected  to  the  same  exami- 
nation or  verification  of  capacity  that  any  other 
probationer  would  be? — I am  not  aware  that  he  was. 
He  was  never  examined  by  me,  but  I found  him  in 
the  school.  It  was  not  my  business  to  examine  him. 
He  would  not  attend  an  examination  because  he 
said  it  was  against  their  rule  to  attend  any  public 
examination ; but  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  a 
private  examination  where  he  might  be  classed.  But 
he  did  not  make  any  regular  application  to  the  Board 
on  the  subject,  and  he  never  was  classed. 

4079.  You  have  not -yourself  had  experience  of  any 
other  male  schools  superintended  by  members  of  reli- 
gious orders? — No;  there  are  veiy  few  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  Board. 

4080.  Connected  with  the  Board? — Very  few  of 
them  in  Ireland  connected  with  the  Board.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  in  any  of  the  districts  I have  been  in. 

4081 . MasterAroofei — Mr . O ’ Car  rol  1 , in  your  report  for 
the  year  1865  you  speak  very  much  and  feelingly  about 
the  mischiefs  that  might  arise  from  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  not  to  receive  any  teachers 
who  have  been  trained.  I observe  you  say,  at  pages 
303  -and  304,  that  the  consequence  would  be  that 
“teachers  of  a lower  class  and  humbler  attainments 
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will,  ber-adopted.”  You:  say,  “This  prohibition  against 
the  training  institution  deprives  the  Roman  Catholic 
primary  schools  and/Roman  Catholie  managers  of  qua* 
lified.  teachers ; and;if  itris  true  thakasare the  teachers 
so  'are  the  schools,  , what  will  be  thestate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  primary  education  in  a few  short  years? 
Where  are  we  to  get- a supply  of  teachers  ?”  <fec.  You 
then  suggest  towards  the  end,,  I observe,  that  “ this 
decision  of  the  Roman:  Cathohcbishopsi  surely  cannot 
continue/’  and  you  recommend  the  wisdom  of  concilia- 
tion to  remove  the'  impediment;  May  T ask  what  is 
your  presenfrimpression  upon  the  effect;  of  that?— My 
present  impression  is*  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
moved.. I think  that  the  bishops  are  more  determined 
not  to  allow  teachers  - to  go  there. 

4082.  What-  T understand  from  you,  then,  as  to  the 
result  of  it — do  you  still  hold  the  impression  that  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  ? — Well,  I think  it  is  a very  injurious 
thing  to  have  no  source  from  which  we  can  supply 
persons;  qualified  to  educate  the  people.  Some  of  that 
objection  has  been  removed  since  I wrote,  for  teachers 
now  can  obtain  the  first  class  without  being  trained 
in  the  institute  in  Marlborough-street;  so  that  a part 
of  that  objection  has  been  removed. 

4083.  You  object  in  this  way  : — you  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  have  no  stimulus.  “ It  de- 
prives the  Roman  Catholic  teachers?” — It  did  de- 
prive' them.-  They  could  not  get  first  class.  But  that 
lias  been  removed. 

4084:  But  the  fact  of  putting  a man  into  the  first  class 
who  has  not  been  trained,  that  will  not  take  away  the 
objection  of  having  incompetent  teachers,  for  he  may 
not:  be,  worthy  of  it? — No,  no;  that  is  a great  want  We 
have  not  a proper  place  for  training  Catholic  teachers. 
Still;  this  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  the  Training 
Institution  in  Marlborough-street  continues,  and  is 
likely  to  continue.  We  can  get  female  teachers  for  the 
Catholic  schools  from  the  convents,  but  we  cannot  get 
male  teachers. 

4,085.  You  think  it  lowers  the  tone  of  education  ? — 
I do.  I tliinkthere  should  be  an  institute  which  woidd 
satisfy  the  bishops  in  some  way  or  other. 

4086.  In  your  report  for  1866,  soon  after  you  had 
been  appointed  to  the  southern  distinct,  you  say  that 
when  an  Inspector  visits  any  of  the  ordinary  National 
schools;  he  will  probably  see  a few  children  in  groups, 
chatting  and  laughing,  and  perhaps  the  teacher  is  not 
there,,  and;  probably  some  of  the  assistants  and  monitors 
are  absent.  The  fact  is  that  the  children  of  this  district 
do  not  assemble  till  about  eleven  o’clock,  andthe  school 
is  over  about  half-past  two,  and  then  you  speak  of  the 
difficulty  of  learning;  the  time  being  so*  short:  You 
say,;  “ Surely  this  state,  of  things  calls  for  a change. 
The  teachers  are:  too  much  at  their  desks.  They 
appear  to  have  no  motive  for  action.”  Now,  do  you 
find  any  change  for  the.  better  since  you  wrote  that  ? — 
Well,  I .think  there  is  some  little  change  for  the  better,- 
for  the.  Board  took  action  on  it,  and  they  wrote-  to  the 
managers  of  those  schools,  and  they  fined  in  some  cases 
the  monitors  and  the  teachers.  But  the  children  are 
late  and  irregular  in:  attendance,  and  I think,  a great 
cause;  of  that  also  is.  the  poverty  of  the  locality  where 
they  reside  ; their  parents  will  not  permit  them,  and 
the  children  are  not  anxious  themselves  to  go  to  the 
schools  in:  time.  There  is  another  cause*  too,  I think. 
If  the.  teachers  were  paid  by  the  results  of  the  school, 
it  would  have  the  good  effect  of  making  them  look 
after  those  children,  visit  their  parents,  and  induce 
them  to  send  their  children.  I think  it  would  lessen 
the  evil  considerably. 

4087.  How  is  it  that  you  say  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  would  interfere  with  the  early  attendance  of 
the  children  ? — Qh;  yes,  they  might  not  get  their 'break- 
fast till  ten  o’clock  or  so,  or  they  would  want  to  send 
them  on  a message,  or  any  excuse  of  that  description. 

4088.  I think  you  have  told  us  that  the  rural  parts 
of  your  district  are  not  very  poor  ? — Well,  I think 
some  of  them  are  not  very  poor.  I was  chiefly  refer- 
ring, I think,  in  that  report  to  the  city  schools,  though 
I have  found  them  late  also  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools. 


4089.  There  is  aigreab  deal  of ; national  indifference  May  5, 1868. 
to- time,  is  there  not  ?— Oh,  great  want  ; of  punctuality. 

40.90.  You  say,  “ This  might  be  changed.”  “ There  o’CiSkegq. 
is  agrea/t  attendance  in  our  National  schools ; but  how 
many  of- our1  pupils 'are  unable  to  read  words  of  one 
syllable!  How  many  are  unable  to  name  five  letters 
of  alphabet ! How  many  leave  our  schools  unable  to 
read  or-  write !”  Now,  that  is  a.  very  important  obser- 
vation; coming  from  a. gentleman  of 'your  great  experi- 
ence. I think  you  said  an  experience  of  thirty  years  ? 

—Yes. 

4091.  Do  those  observations  of  yours;  apply  merely 
to  the  South  Dublin  district? — Well,  when  I wrote 
them  X was  only  applying:  them:  to  the:  South  Dublin 
district.:  Six-,  thousand  five,  hundred,  wasr  the  aver- 
age attendance,  and  more  than  half  that  number  were 
in  the  First  Book,  and  of  them  1,600  were  in  the 
alphabet. 

4092.  You  say  here;  “ There  is  a great  attendance  in 
our  National  schools.”  Now,  does  that  observation 
apply  at  all  . to  Waterford  and  .to  Athy  and  .to  the  other 
places  which  you  have  mentioned  where  you  have  been 
— did  you  apply  that  generally  %—  Well,  I was  thinking 
then  of  my  present  district ; but  as  for  that,  there  was 
a time  when  there  were  enormous  attendances,  and 
then  came  the  terrible  years  which  cut  off  the  attend- 
ances, and  the  children  fled  from  the  schools.  That 
was  the  time  of  the.  famine,  and  the  years  that  followed 
it,  which,  thinned  the  classes  wonderfully  and  kept 
them  down,  while  the  emigration  of  the  people  thinned 
these  rural  schools;  particularly. . 

4093.  But  it  is  true  that,  as  far  as ; your  personal 
experience  goes,  a great  many  children  leave  the  schools 
unable  to  read  or  write  ? — Well,  I imply  it,  but  I can- 
not give  a distinct:  answer,  or  any  approximation  to 
the  numbers  that  do  so.  I should  examine  the  books 
of  the  school  with  some  accuracy  to  find  that  out. 

4094.  The  books  will  hardly  tell  us? — Yes,  the 
books  will  hardly  tell  us,  for  they  might  have  gone  to 
another  school  and  learned  there.  I only  state  the  fact 
that  there  were  1,600  of  them  in  the  alphabet  in  this 
district,,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  6,500  were  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  or  in  the  First  Book. 

4095.  You  say  that  the  infant  schools  are  Babels  of 
confusion,  that  the  din  is  intolerable;  to  hear  a class 
is  an  impossibility.  They  have  in  then-  primers  an 
ambitious  programme,  but  the  teachers:  scarcely  ever 
call  their  attention  to  it,  the  children  are  not  aware  of 
its  existence.  . Now  is  that,  state,  of  things  amended? 

— Why,  it  is:  amended,  in  part,  for  now  there  is  no  pro- 
gramme in.  the  books.  They  have  left  the  programme 
out.  That  referred  to  that  year. 

40.96.  You  say;  “ Examine  them-  and;  you.:  will  not 
get  an  answer  to  the  most  elementary  question.  They 
have  no  ideas  of  those  subjects.”  Is  that  remedied?— 

Well  that  refers  to  the  infant  schools ;— I was  talking 
of  teaching  grammar  and  geography  to  those  who  are 
only  learning  the.  First.  Book,  which  was  a.  complete 
failure. 

4097.  Youthensaythatgratuitiesaregiventoteachers; 
but  you  say  tlvat  Inspectors  are  sometimes  led  astray, 
and  confer  those  rewards  upon  teachers  who  have  given 
very  few  of  their  extra  hours  to  the.  instruction  of  their 
pupils.  If  so,  those  premiums  are  only  the  wages  of 
deception,  and  not  the  encouragement  of  merit.  Now 
are  there  many  of  those  teachers  of  that  class  ? — I think 
there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  in  this  district  that  have 
that  pay.  I do  not  know  wketkerthey  are  to.  get  it  or 
not ; they  put  in  their  claim  for  teaching  in  the  after 
hours.  But  as  the  Inspectors  do  not  go  about  visiting 
during  the  extra  hours,  we  do  not  know  if  they  have 
classes  at  that  time,  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
their  fourth  class,  we  do  not  find  any  great  excellence 
in  it ; any  to  entitle  the  pupils  to  rank  as- monitors. 

4098.  Now,  these  teachers  are  those  on  whose  re- 
turns, as  to  the  attendance  of  children,  you  are  obliged 
to  rely? — Yes. 

4099.  You  have  no  check  really  upon  the  returns? 

— Except  by  comparing  then  books — their  register  and 
then  report-book  and  then  roll-book — and  seeing  that 
those  books  all  correspond,  and  seeing  that,  they  are 
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kept  up  to  the  day;  and  then,  of  course,  wo  have 
a strong  probability  of  their  correctness.  And  we 
have  also  the  check  that  the.  average  attendance  of 
the  school  is  so  much  in  the  books,  and  that  when  we 
come  to  visit  the  school  at  a particular  time  there  is 
an  attendance  to  warrant  such  an  average. 

4100.  But  you  cannot  entirely  trust  a man  that  you 
have  found  unfaithful  in  one  particular1? — We  can 
only  suspect  them  of  being  unfaithful.  We  have 
seldom  direct  proof. 

4101.  You  say  in  your  Report  for  1866  that  you 
have  been  but  a short  time  in  the  district,  and  then 
you  go  on  to  say : — 

“ The  irregularity  of  the  children’s  attendance  at  school 
is  very  great?  At  ten  o’clock,  when  business  should  begin, 
let  a stranger  enter  any  of  the  ordinary  Rational  schools 
and  he  will  probably  see  a few  children  in  groups  chatting 
and  laughing;  or  some  sweeping  the  floor  or  dusting  the 
room,  or,  if  in  winter,  preparing  the  fire.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  is  not  there,  and  probably  some  of  the  assistants  and 
monitors  are  absent;  but  the  fact  is,  the  children  of  this 
district  do  not  assemble  until  about  eleven — the  full  attend- 
ance is  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock;  then  the  school 
is  over  at  half- past  two.  Now,  in  that  short  space  of  time, 
when  we  consider  that  the  school  days  in  the  year  are,  on  an 
average,  only  210,  and  that  few  attend  above  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  with  frequently  long  intervals  of  absence, 
how  little  must  be  the  proficiency  they  can  attain.  The 
teachers  see  their  pupils  enter  at  any  time,  and  seldom  or 
ever  inquire  why  they  are  late,  or  demand  a written  excuse; 
but  they  let  them  drop  unquestioned  into  their  class  when 
the  best  of  part  of  the  day  is  over.  Surely  this  state  of 
things  calls  for  a change;  the  teachers  are  too  much  at  their 
desks — they  appear  to  have  no  motive  for  action.  But  how 
is  the  change  to  be  effected?” 

Things  are  better  now.  There  was  action  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  reports  of  those  schools. 
There  was  no  Inspector  in  this  district  in  the  year  1865, 
and  before  that  for  some  time.  The  Inspector  was 
not  well,  and  was  not  able  to  attend.  There  are  three 
schools  in  James’s-street — male,  female,  and  infant. 
They  had  a sort  of  school  near  Mr.  Guinness’s,  which 
he  wanted  for  his  brewery,  and  the  manager  took  a 
temporary  house  till  he  could  build  a better  one. 
But  it  was  totally  unfit  for  a school.  It  was  almost 
open  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  patrons  are  building 
now  a large  school,  on  which  they  are  laying  out  a great 
sum  of  money ; it  is  to  be  a Christian  Brothers’  school. 
I think  they  are  to  lay  out  about  ,£2,500  on  it. 
They  have  also  a site  for  infant  and  girls’  schools,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  commenced  them.  There  is  a 
very  badly-located  school  in  Lower  Exchange-street ; 
however,  the  manager  has  latey,  within  this  year, 
commenced  building  three  fine  schools — male,  female, 
and  infant,  which  will  cost  a large  sum  of  money. 

4102.  Why  are  these  schools  in  such  a ruinous  con- 
dition 1 — I suppose  the  managers  had  not  the  money. 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  it.  It  depends 
upon  the  locality.  When  the  James’s-street  manager 
got  the  money,  he  intended,  I believe,  to  build  National 
schools.  I think  the  Cardinal  washed  him  to  build 
schools  for  the  Christian  Brothers  instead. 

4103.  You  say  there  are  some  schools  really  and 
substantially  superintended  by  nuns,  but  not  ranked  as 
convent  schools,  and  you  mentioned  two  ! — Yes, 
Harold’s-cross  and  St.  Clair’s. 

4104.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  in  Ireland  so  cir- 
cumstanced 1— I am  sure  there  are  others,  but  I do  not 
know  them.  There  is  another  school  in  Ranelagh,  but 
there  the  nun  only  visits  during  the  hours  of  religious 
instruction. 

4105.  She  attends  merely  for  spiritual  instruction  ! — 
Yes,  that  is  all. 

4106.  When  you  tell  me  there  are.  twenty-four 
monitors  in  the  Baggot-street  convent  school,  and  yet 
that  that  school  is  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy  who 
are  perfectly  trained  and  well  skilled  in  the  science  of 
education,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  waste  of 
educational  power  to  give  twenty-four  assistants  to 
those  who  want  no  assistance,  but  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  teach  themselves1? — They  would  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  Sisters  to  perform  the  duties 
without  assistance.  The  Sisters  have  many  other 


duties ; they  have  to  attend  hospitals,  to  visit 
the  poor,  and  many  other  calls  upon  them,  so  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  necessary  time. 

4107.  How  many  Sisters  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  work  of  education! — They  vary.  Perhaps 
there  may  be,  on  the  average,  about  twenty  nuns 
teaching  in  the  different  rooms.  There  are  six  or  seven 
rooms.  Then  the  Sisters  are  changed  sometimes  every 
three  months,  or  perhaps  two  months,  and  others  take 
their  turn  to  attend  the  school.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  children  in  that  school  is  about  750. 

4108.  If  there  are  twenty  nuns  to  teach  750  chil- 
dren, that  would  not  be  more  than  thirty  or  forty  to 
each  ? — I am  not  sure  that  there  are  so  many  as  twenty. 
At  all  events  they  do  not  remain  in  the  school  the 
whole  day.  They  only  remain  part  of  the  day.  I 
may  mention  that  the  monitors  in  the  convent  schools 
are,  as  a rule,  far  superior  to  the  monitors  in  other 
schools.  They  are  the  best  readers,  writers,  and  arith- 
meticians ; and  their  knowledge  of  geography  and 
grammar  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  monitors  of  any 
other  schools  in  the  district. 

4109.  In  fact,  those  twenty-four  monitors  are  fit  to 
be  schoolmistresses  ! — They  are  preparing  to  be 
mistresses. 

4110.  Then  here  you  have  twenty-four  first-class 
mistresses,  and  twenty  educated  nuns  to  teach  750 
children1? — I cannot  exactly  say  the  number  of  the  uuns. 

4111.  Well,  say  sixteen  sisters  attend,  in  addition  to 
the  twenty-four  monitors,  that  would  make  forty 
teachers  for  750  children;  is  not  that  a very  large 
proportion! — I should  observe  that  the  monitors  re- 
ceive a good  deal  of  instruction  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  nuns  are  employed  teaching  them  a great  part 
of  the  day.  They  have  an  hour  before  and  after  school, 
and  some  part  of  the  school-time,  to  receive  instruction ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

4112.  In  fact,  it  is  a great  training  institution  for 
female  teachers ! — It  is. 

’ 4113.  And  I suppose  it  is  very  much  used  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Board! — There  are  a good  many 
teachers  who  came  from  it.  I remember  at  my  in- 
spection last  year  one-sixth  of  all  the  answers  I got, 
that  I could  report  as  proficiency  answers,  were  from 
that  school  alone. 

4114.  Then,  if  female  teachers,  trained  by  the  Board 
in  Marlborougli-street,  at  the  public  expense,  are  rejected 
by  the  clergy,  and  if  the  teachers  are  taken  from  the 
Baggot-street  school,  is  not  the  Government  system — 
the  system  of  the  Board — so  far,  completely  neutralized 
in  favour  of  the  convent  system! — Yes. 

4115.  You  mentioned  the  Ringsend  school! — Yes. 

4116.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  needlework  of 
the  female  children  in  that  school ! — I think  the  needle- 
work is  very  good,  and  well  attended  to.  I think  Mrs. 
Vernon  pays  particular  attention  to  that  department, 
and  distributes  premiums  for  it  to  the  children. 

4117.  How  do  you  judge  of  the  needlework;  of 
course  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  your  inspection!— It 
is ; we  look  at  the  work  the  children  do. 

4118.  You  don’t  profess  to  be  a judge  of  needlework ! 
■ — No,  I do  not ; but  the  teacher  shows  me  some  of  the 
work  done  by  the  children.  At  the  last  inspection  she 
showed  me  a good  deal,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

4119.  Is  any  premium  given  by  the  Board  for  needle- 
work ! — Latterly  the  Board  set  a high  value  on  it,  and 
pay  much  more  attention  to  the  matter  than  hereto- 
fore. They  give  high  marks  now  for  needlework. 
The  teachers  are  now  obliged,  when  they  are  examined, 
to  bring  materials  with  them,  and  to  work  in  the 
presence  of  the  Inspector;  also  to  show  the  sort  of 
needlework  they  have  done  at  home,  and  bring  it  with 
them  to  the  examination.  Their  superiority  in  that 
branch  greatly  influences  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nation. 

4120.  Are  you  obliged  to  be  the  judge  of  the  needle- 
work ! — No ; we  are  allowed  to  get  a person  to  assist 
us  in  judging  of  it.  If  it  is  a model  school  we  get  the 
female  teacher  of  the  school  to  judge ; and  in  Baggot- 
street  I got  a nun  from  a different  convent  to  help  me 
in  judging. 
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4121.  I have  heard  it  complained  that,  inasmuch  as 
superiority  in  needlework  was  not  counted  in  the 
rewards  givep  to  the  teacher,  the  teachers  were  under  a 
temptation  to  take  the  girls  away  from  needlework  and 
keep  them  at  hooks,  because  proficiency  at  books  was 
rewarded,  but  proficiency  at  needlework  was  but  little 
regarded.  Is  that  complaint  at  all  well-founded,  in 
your  opinion  ! — It  may  have  been  heretofore,  but  not 
latterly.  There  is  much  more  attention  paid  to  needle- 
work now  than  there  was  formerly. 

'4122.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  to  teach  girls  needle- 
work is  a matter  of  importance  ! — Of  very  great  im- 
portance ; it  is  by  that  they  must  earn  their  bread  in 
many  cases  ; and  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  rank  next 
to  reading  and  writing. 

4123.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  the  depression  of  a 
master  in  the  power  or  hands  of  the  Distiict  Inspector 
in  any  case  1 — Not  without  the  authority  of  the  office. 
He  could  not  depress  anyone  without  applying  to  the 
office. 

4124.  You  have  not  that  power  in  your  own  hands  ! 
—No. 

4125.  Do  you  as  District  Inspector  keep  a book  1 — 
Do  you  mean  a note-book  ! 

4126.  Not  an  ordinary  note-book — a book  for  the 
district  1 — Yes. 

4127.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  show  that  book  to 
the  Head  Inspector! — Yes,  if%e  requires  it,  and  they 
generally  do,  once  a year,  require  to  see  the  books.  I 
believe  they  always  require  it. 

4128.  Suppose  an  untrained  man  obtains  a situation 
as  teacher,  and  that  you  favourably  report  him  on 
your  first  visit  to  the  school,  is  he  obliged  to  remain 
two  years  in  the  third  class  before  he  is  promoted  ! — 
No ; that  will  depend  on  his  examination.  The 
Head  Inspector  along  with  the  District  Inspector 
examines  him;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  a master 
does  not  remain  two  years  before  he  is  promoted. 
They  often  get  “ first  of  third,”  that  is  the  lowest  class ; 
but  they  very  seldom  indeed  get  second  class  if  sum- 
moned as  probationers. 

4129.  Can  you  as  District  Inspector  promote  at  all  ! 
— No,  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Head  Inspector. 

4130.  Of  the  Head  Inspector! — Yes,  the  Head  In- 
spector with  the  District  Inspector. 

4131.  In  reference  to  a question  put  by  Master 
Brooke,  may  I ask  have  the  ladies  of  the  convent 
frequently  stated  to  you  that  they  would  prefer  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors ! — No,  not  at  all. 

4132.  Are  you  aware  they  have  often  expressed 
themselves  equally  pleased  with  Protestant  Inspec- 
tors!— Yes,  I have  heard  them,  in  my  former  district, 
.say  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  Protestant  In- 
spectors who  visited  their  school. 

4133.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  in  rescinding  the  rule  to  which  Master 
Brooke  referred ! — Is  it  to  enable  teachers  to  get  first 
class! 

4134.  Yes! — Well,  I think  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  or  we  would  have  been  in  a terrible  way. 
I think  the  change  was  very  useful,  because  the  bishops 
seemed  determined  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the 
teachers  to  go  to  the  training  institution. 

4135.  Did  you  not  also  say  in  reply  to  a question 
that  you  preferred  trained  to  untrained  teachers! — 
Yes,  I would  prefer  a trained  teacher. 

4136.  You  attribute,  in  your  last  report,  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  attendance  of  children  and  their  negli- 
gence at  school  to  poverty  1 — I think  so. 

4137.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  that  ele- 
ment ! — I do,  a great  deal.  I think  it  is,  in  a great 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  irregular  attendance. 

4138.  Has  the  free  education  of  the  children,  so  far 
as  school  fees  are  concerned,  any  considerable  influ- 
ence in  producing  this  result  1 In  your  opinion  would 
there  be  a more  regular  attendance  and  more  attention 
when  at  school  if  the  children  paid  school  fees! — I 
dare  say  there  would. 

4139.  You  mentioned  in  your  report  a large  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  in  the  alphabet! — Yes. 

4140.  What  was  the  age  of  these  children — up  to 
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4141.  And  up  to  what  age  might  you  have  children 
in  the  alphabet! — They  might  be  up  to  any  age  in  the 
alphabet.  You  may  see  girls  of  nine  and  even  ten 
years  of  age  who  never  got  any  schooling,  and  of  course 
they  are  learning  the  alphabet. 

4142.  What  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  such 
children  may  have  .been  attending  school  with  this 
result  1 — That  depends  upon  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity of  their  attendance.  Some  of  them  may  stay 
away  four  or  five  months,  and  forget  all  that  they  have 
learned.  Of  course  when  they  come  back  they  have 
to  begin  again. 

4143.  Are  there  any  cases  of  children  seven  years 
of  age  who  have  been  attending  school  six  months, 
and  still  learning  the  alphabet  1 — I think  not. 

4144.  I wish  to  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are 
there  1 — I am  not  aware. 

4145.  In  the  quotation  from  your  report  given  by 
Master  Brooke,  I think  the  language  was  “ How  many.” 

That  is  rather  an  indefinite  expression.  You  are  not 
able  to  specify  the  number  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  how  many  in  the  alphabet  1 — About  1,600, 1 think, 
were  in  the  alphabet ; half  of  the  children  were  in  the 
First  Book,  and  about  1,600  in  the  alphabet.  That  is 
for  last  year. 

4146.  How  many  infant  schools  are  there  in  your 
district! — There  are  11  or  12  infant  schools. 

4147.  Under  whose  management  1 — Under  different 
management,  clergymen  chiefly.  There  is  the  John- 
street  Infant  School,  the  James’s-street  Infant  School, 
the  Leeson-lane  Infant  School,  and  the  Townsend-street 
Infant  School,  and  so  on.  I don’t  exactly  recollect 
them  all  now. 

4148.  Are  those  schools  under  lay  managers! — No, 
clergymen. 

4149.  Who  are  the  teachers  in  these  infant  schools  ! 

Have  they  been  trained  by  the  Board  1 — The  teachers  1 

4150.  Yes! — No,  not  the  teacher  in  Leeson-lane. 

The  teacher  in  John-street  Infant  School  has  been 
trained  by  the  Board.  The  teachers  of  the  other  three 
schools  I have  mentioned  have  not,  I think,  been  trained 
by  the  Board. 

4151.  Have  they  been  trained  at  all! — They  were 
trained  as  monitors ; they  were  monitors  in  the  schools, 
and  then  they  were  appointed  teachers,  as  well  as  I 
recollect  now. 

4152.  In  which  of  the  schools  were  they  monitresses  1 
— I think  the  teacher  of  James’s-street  Infant  School 
was  monitress  in  a convent  school.  The  teacher  of 
Leeson-lane  Infant  School  was  monitress  in  a convent 
school.  The  teacher  of  the  Townsend-street  InfantSchool 
was  a monitress,  but  not  in  a convent  school ; she  was 
monitress  in  St.  Andrew’s  National  School. 

4153.  Are  the  rules  of  the  Board  observed  in  convent 
schools  1 — They  are. 

4154.  Have  you  easy  access  to  these  schools  1 — Y ery 
easy. 

4155.  Has  the  public  as  easy  access  to  them  as  to 
other  schools  1 — They  have,  if  they  rap  at  the  door. 

4156.  Have  you  ever  heard  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  doors  were  closed,  and  considerable  delay 
before  being  admitted! — I have,  and  I have  often  expe- 
rienced delay  myself.  I have  had  to  knock  repeatedly 
at  the  door  in  order  to  get  in. 

4157.  In  reference  to  your  reply  to  Master  Brooke  of 
40  teachers  to  700  children,  do  you  mean  that  700  is 
the  average  attendance,  or  the  number  on  the  roll  1 — 

The  average  attendance ; 750  is  the  average  attendance 
at  that  school. 

4158.  Is  there  more  time  spent  in  teaching  monitors 
in  convent  schools  than  in  ordinary  schools  1 — A great 
deal  more,  and  a great  deal  more  attention  paid  to 
them — no  comparison. 

4159.  At  what  age  do  you  find  children  beginning 
to  attend  school  in  your  district ; what  is  the  lowest 
age! — From  three  years  of  age  up,  at  all  events. 

4160.  Are  there  any  below  three  years  1 — There  may 
be  a few  little  babies  scarce  able  to  walk.  They  are 
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sent  mostly  because  they  want  them  to  be  with  their 
sisters  to  take  care  of  them. 

4161.  In  reference  to  schools  generally,  do  you  find 
the  school  accounts  properly  kept  ? — I do.  I think 
they  are  kept  regularly  as  a general  rale. 

4162.  What  system  of  checks  have  you? — The 
teacher  is  bound  to  have  a register  and  report-book, 
and  to  have  his  roll  marked  at  12  o’clock  each  day ; 
and  all  three— register,  report-book,  and  roll — must 
correspond. 

4163.  With  regard  to  moneys  received  by  the  teacher, 
do  you  find  there  is  a proper  record  kept  in  all  the 
schools  1 — Yes,  they  keep  an  account  of  it. 

4164.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  as  Inspector  to  refer 
to  that  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  it  is  : there  is  no  par- 
ticular query  on  that  subject  in  the  secondary  reports. 

41 65.  Then  as  a matter  of  fact  you  cannot  give  testi- 
mony on  that  subject? — No,  not  accurate. 

4166.  You  find  a great  improvement  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  your  schools  ? — Yes,  I think 
there  is. 

4167.  Have  you  heard  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able complaint  as  to  the  writing  in  National  schools  ? 
— Yes,  there  has  been,  but  I think  it  has  been  latterly 
improved  very  much  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  copy-books. 
I think  it  was  neglected  hitherto.  It  is  improved  very 
much  now. 

4168.  Has  the  improvement  been  largely  owing  to 
Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  influence  and  action? — I think  it  is 
very  largely  owing  to  it. 

4169.  Did  the  Commissioners  take  any  active  steps 
to  efFect  improvement  in  this  direction  till  constrained 
by  Mr.  Foster,  by  his  generous  proposals  and  zealous 
action? — Well,  I am  not1  aware  that  they  did,  except 
that  of  course  writing  was  a most  important  branch, 
upon  which  every  Inspector  had  to  report. 

4170.  I refer  to  the  Commissioners;  did  the  Com- 
missioners take  any  action  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  handwriting  in  the  schools,  until  Mr.  Vere  Foster 
initiated  the  improvement  in  the  system  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  they  did 

4171.  I see  by  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  that 
they  frequently  invited  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

4172.  Were  those  reports  of  the  Inspectors  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  ? — I think  they  were.  As  far  as  I 
know,  whenever  an  Inspector  makes  a report  a letter 
from  the  office  goes  to  the  manager,  pointing  out  the 
defects  mentioned  in  the  report. 

4173.  Do  you  think  the  Inspectors  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  action  taken  by  the  Commissioners  on 
their  reports,  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  handwriting 
in  the  schools  ? — I cannot  give  any  answer  to  that. 

4174.  Have  you  ever  complained  yourself  on  the 
subject  of  bad  handwriting  ? — Very  often. 

4175.  Do  you  know  whether  any  action  was  taken 
on  your  reports  or  not  ? — I am  sure  a letter  was  written, 
in  several  instances,  to  the  manager  of  the  school, 
pointing  out  the  defects  as  to  handwriting,  but  whether 
the  manager  took  any  further  action  or  not,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

4176.  Have  you  heard  the  Board’s  head-lines  fre- 
quently complained  of? — They  had  no  head-lines  till 
Vere  Foster’s  copy-books  were  introduced  ; or  they  had 
only  head-lines  pasted  upon  small  boards,  and  not  of 
the  very  best  description.  They  were  not  in  the  copy- 
book, but  pasted  separately  on  a board  and  laid  before 
the  child  to  copy  from. 

4177.  You  have  already!  acknowledged  that  the  im- 
provement was  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  impression — my  conviction,  indeed. 

4178.  Are  the  teachers  themselves  taught  writing 
when  under  training  in  Marlborough-street  ? — Well,  I 
am  not  aware  as  to  that. 

4179.  Do  they  get  lessons  from  a professional  writ- 
ing-master in  Marlborough-street  ? — I suppose  they  do. 

4180.  Do  they  get  lessons  in  the  best  mode  of  in- 
structing children  in  penmanship  ? — I dare  say  they  do ; 
they  have  got  a very  excellent  master  over  the  model 
school,  who,  I suppose,  looks  after  that,  as  a most  im- 
portant branch. 


4181.  You  cannot  say,  as  a fact,  whether  they  are 
instructed  in  the  best  method  of  teaching  children  writ- 
ing ? — I cannot  say  that. 

4182.  Is  round  hand  taught  in  the  National  schools  ? 
— It  is. 

4183.  Is  it  systematically  taught?- — That  depends 
on  the  teacher.  Some  begin  by  teaching  small  hand 
at  once ; some  begin  with  round  hand,  and  some  few 
with  large  hand.  In  King’s  Inns-street  school,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Dublin,  they  begin  with  small 
hand.  In  the  teaching  of  writing,  I think  one  great 
want  is  good  pens  and  good  ink,  as  well  as  good  paper 
and  good  copies.  I think  that  is  a great  want  in  the 
schools. 

4184.  Are  you  aware  that  a Head  Inspector  has 
assigned  as  a reason  for  the  non-teaching  of  round- 
hand  that  copy  books  properly  ruled  have  not  been 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  schools  ? — No ; 
I am  not  aware  of  that. 

4185.  With  regard  to  the  school-books : it  is  part 
of  your  business,  of  course,  to  know  the  books,  and  to 
examine  upon  them? — Yes. 

4186.  Do  you  approve  of  the  gradation  in  those 
school-books  ? — I think  the  gradation  is  very  good — 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  They  have  lately 
changed  the  books  very  much. 

4187.  Have  you  heard  the  teachers  complain  that 
they  are  not  properly  graduated  for  practical  purposes  ? 
— Not  latterly. 

4188.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  as  to  the 
Fourth  Book  being  too  advanced  for  the  children? 
— No.  The  fourth  class  unfortunately  is  very  small 
in  this  district. 

4189.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  by  the  Board 
whether  you  approve  of  the  gradation  of  the  school- 
books ? — No ; I don’t  recollect  I ever  was. 

4190.  What  is  your  relationship  as  District  Inspec- 
tor to  the  Chief  of  Inspection? — There  is  a Head 
Inspector  who  has  a circuit  of  ten  districts.  The 
Chief  of  Inspection  has  charge  of  half  the  country. 

4191.  What  is  your  relationship  to  the  Chief  of 
Inspection — do  you  report  to  the  Chief  of  Inspection 
directly  ? — No.  I send  my  report  to  the  office,  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  it  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  of  Inspection,  it  is  marked  by  the  clerk,  and 
is  then  laid  before  the  Chief  of  Inspection,  and  he 
orders  some  action  to  be  taken  upon  it. 

4192.  Have  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  the  Chief 
of  Inspection  under  whom  you  are  located,  the  power 
of  ordering  you  to  move  from  one  portion  of  your  dis- 
trict to  another,  or  of  ordering  you  to  examine  one 
school  rather  than  another? — They  may  do  so,  but 
they  very  rarely  interfere;  they  generally  leave  it 
to  the  District  Inspector  to  arrange  his  visits  as  he 
sees  best  himself. 

4193.  Has  the  Head  Inspector  such  power? — I 
presume  not.  They  very  rarely  exercise  it  if  they 
have  it.  They  leave  it  to  the  District  Inspector. 

4194.  Does  the  District  Inspector  furnish  any 
report  to  the  Head  Inspector  ?■ — We  furnish  an  annual 
report  of  our  schools  which  is  called  for  by  the  office. 
We  furnish  it  to  the  office  every  year. 

4195.  But  are  you  required  to  furnish  any  such 
report  to  the  Head  Inspector  ? — No. 

4196.  In  sending  your  weekly  return  or  report  to 
the  Board  to  whom  do  you  address  it  ? — To  the  Secre- 
taries. 

4197.  How  does  that  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — It  goes  to  the  office ; there  is 
a clerk  in  the  office  for  the  district — there  being  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  and  a clerk  for  each  dis- 
trict or  group  of  districts — the  clerk  notes  the  reports, 
marks  them,  and  they  are  then  sent  up  to  the  Chief  of 
Inspection,  who  orders  such  action  to  be  taken  upon 
them  as  he  thinks  proper — -a  letter  to  be  written  to 
the  manager,  or  a letter  to  the  Inspector,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

4198.  May  you  send  in  many  reports  that  never 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection? — I 
don’t  know  at  all  how  they  manage  in  the  office. 

4199.  Practically,  have  you  discovered  that  no  action 
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has  been  taken  in  a case  where  you  supposed  that 
action  should  have  been  taken? — No. 

4200.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  treatment  your 
reports  receive  ? — Yes ; I think  they  act  on  them. 

4201.  His  lordship,  put  a question  to  you  in  refer- 
ence to  query  No.  67  in  the  report,  as  to  whether  any 
matters  have  taken  place  calling  for  action  by  the 
Board  [reads  query]  ? — Yes,  that  .is  in  case  we 
think  a reprimand  should  be  sent  to  the  teacher,  or  a 
letter  to  the  manager  that  the  state  of  the  school- 
house  requires  attention,  or  anything  else  as  to  which 
we  require  a letter  to  be  written.  If  we  thought  the 
school-house  was  in  a bad  state  of  repair  we  would 
mention  it,  or  if  more  attention  was  required  to  be 
paid  to  geography  or  writing,  or  any  other  subject,  we 
would  mention  that,  and  suggest  that  a letter  should 
be  written  to  the  manager,  or  that  the  teacher  should 
be  reprimanded,  lined,  or  otherwise  punished. 

4202.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  full  state- 
ments with  reference  to  this  particular  ? — I think  so. 
We  must  answer  eveiy  query.  If  we  think  that  there 
is  nothing  calling  for  any  letter  being  written  we  write 
“ none,”  or  “ no  communication  necessaiy.” 

4203.  In  visiting  schools,  do  you  make  a report  in 
any  book  kept  in  the  school  as  to  the  efficiency  and  state 
of  the  school  ? — Yes ; in  the  Obsex-vation  Book  and  also 
in  the  Report  Book. 

4204.  There  is  a distinction  between  those  two 
books  ? — Yes ; in  the  Report  Book  there  is  nothing  but 
the  time,  the  date,  the  name,  and  the  fact  of  the  visit. 
In  the  Observation  Book  we  set  down  such  remarks 
as  to  the  state  and  efficiency  of  the  school,  as  we  think 
proper. 

4205.  These  remarks  may  be  of  a lengthened  nature  ? 
— Yes,  they  may  extend  over  half  a page  or  a "whole 
page,  as  circumstances  require. 

4206.  Giving  either  praise  or  blame  to  the  teacher? 
— Yes. 

4207.  For  whom  is  that  book  designed? — The  Head 
Inspector,  and  the  manager,  and  teacher,  and  District 
Inspector. 

4208.  Is  it  designed  for  the  public  ? — I think  not. 

4209.  Then,  if  a stranger  entered  a school  would  he 
be  asking  for  an  unusual  thing  in  asking  for  the  Obser- 
vation Book  ? — -He  would. 

4210.  Do  your  reports  receive  early  attention  from 
the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ? — Yes,  I think  they  do. 

4211.  You  have  a power  of  fining  teachers  ? — Yes. 

4212.  Do  you  require  to  exercise  it  often? — Yery 
rarely.  Sometimes  we  impose  a fine  for  late  attend- 
ance. Generally  we  only  recommend  that  the  teacher 
should  be  fined,  and  they  name  the  amount  of  the  fine 
in  the  office. 

4213.  Have  you  any  power  of  naming  the  amount? 
— I could  name  the  amount,  but  I seldom  do.  I leave 
that  to  the  office. 

4214.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  body 
of  your  teachers  ? Is  there  any  improvement,  do  you 
think  ? — I think  there  is. 

4215.  Is  it  of  a marked  character? — Do  you  mean 
the  male  teachers  or  the  female  ? 

4216.  I refer  to  the  teachers  of  your  ordinary 
schools — is  there  any  improvement? — I think  so. 
The  schools  are  better.  Some  of  the  teachers  that 
were  not  doing  well,  have  left  and  gone  away,  and 
there  are  better  teachers  in  their  place,  and  the  schools 
are  better  attended. 

4217.  Is  the  pay  of  your  teachers,  in  your  opinion, 
adequate  ? — The  first-class  teachers,  I think,  are  very 
well  paid ; the  low  class  teachers  are  not  well  paid. 

4218.  Are  the  fix-st-class  teachex-s  a numerous  or  a 
small  class  ? — In  this  district  they  are  numerous. 

4219.  What  is  the  proportion  of  first-class  teachers? 
— There  are  about  ten  male,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
female  first-class  teachers.  There  are  only  eighty-one 
schools  in  the  entire  district,  including  three  model 
schools,  two  prison  schools,  and  five  evening  schools, 
which  ought  not  to  be  counted  at  all.  Deducting 
these  we  have  seventy-qne  schools.  There  are  only 
twenty-four  principal  male  teachers  in  these  schools  ; 
the  rest  are  conducted  by  females. 


4220.  Do  you  mean  that  boys’  schools  are  conducted  May  5,  i8fi8. 

by  female  teachers  ? — Infant  schools  for  boys  are  con-  j,.redj— k 
ducted  by  female  teachers.  O’Carroll.esq. 

4221.  The  number  of  first-class  teachers  is  small  ? — 

I think  there  ax-e  more  first-class  teachers,  in  propor- 
tion, in  this  district  than  in  other  districts  generally 
through  the  country. 

4222.  If  the  salax-ies  of  the  teachers  were  improved 
would  you  expect  a corresponding  improvement  in  the 
teachers  themselves  ? — I think  the  amount  of  the  salary 
should  depend  on  the  attention  they  pay  the  clxildx’en. 

I thiixk  the  number  they  teach  to  read  and  write,  and 
instruct  ixx  the  differeixt  branches  of  edxxcation — the 
progx'ess  made  in  their  schools — should  be  the  measure 
of  their  salax-y.  If  that  were  done,  I think  the  teachers 
would  be  mox-e  anxious  about  the  schools,  and  that  the 
schools  would  be  better  attended.  It  should  be  made 
the  intex’est  of  the  teacher  to  exert  himself. 

4223.  Are  the  teachers  in  yoxxr  district  required  in 
any  cases  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school,  or  to  repair  it 
at  their  own  cost? — I am  not  aware.  They  may  have 
to  whitewash  the  rooms  at  their  own  cost,  or  to  mend 
a broken  pane,  bxxt  beyond  that  I should  think  not. 

4224.  Do  the  managers  pay  much  attention  to  their 
schools? — Well,  they  do  by  deputy.  The  priest  per- 
haps, who  is  the  actual  manager,  visits  the  school  very 
seldom,  but  some  of  his  curates  visit  for  him,  and  some 
vexy  frequently. 

4225.  Do  they  take  axx  intex-est  in  their  teachers? — 

I think  they  do — a vexy  gx-eat  interest. 

4226.  Do  they  do  anything  towards  securing  a fair 
remxxneration  for  the  teachers  in  the  way  of  school  fees  ? 

— Ixx  some  schools  they  ax-e  liberally  paid,  in  others 
they  ax-e  not  so  well  paid. 

4227.  That  is,  by  the  fees  of  the  children  ? — In  some 
schools  by  the  fees  of  the  children  they  are  well  paid. 

In  some  the  fees  go  to  the  manager-,  and  he  gives  a lax-ge 
poitioxx,  or  perhaps  more  than  the  entix-e  amount  to  the 
teacher.  In  other  places  they  do  not  give  so  much. 

It  greatly  depends  on  the  manager. 

4228.  Is  there  a fair  x-etux-n  in  the  shape  of  school 
fees  to  the  teaeherfor  his  work? — I don’t  know  as  to  that. 

In  some  schools  they  pay  pretty  well;  in  others  very 
little. 

4229.  Yoxx  have  referred  to  the  managers;  may  I ask 
are  they  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  the  schools  ? 

— The  cux-ates  are  generally  ixx  the  habit  of  giving 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools;  and  the  female 
schools  ax-e  visited  by  nuns,  who  give  instruction  by  order 
of  the  managers. 

4230.  Do  they  ever  give  secular  instruction? — 

Rax-ely. 

4231.  May  managers  take  such  a part  in  their-  schools 
with  i-egard  to  secular  instruction  if  they  please  ? — Yes, 
they  may. 

4232.  Do  yoxx  know  of  any  rule  against  it  ? — No,  not 
against  the  manager,  I think. 

4233.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — When  you  visit  a school 
do  you  examine  all  the  children  present? — That  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  inspection.  There  are 
two  or  three  sorts  of  ixxspections.  There  is  axx  inspec- 
tion called  secondary  No.  1,  all  except  the  children  in 
the  alphabet.  They  don’t  insist  upon  your  examining 
children  that  cannot  x-ead  at  all.  In  No.  2 inspection, 
we  need  only  examine  a draft  of  each  class.  We  are 
not  required  to  examine. 

4234.  Do  you  examine  childrexx  without  reference 
to  the  time  they  have  attended  the  school  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4235.  Suppose  twenty  boys  came  into  a school  on  a 
Monday,  and  that  yoxx  were  examining  on  a Txxesday, 
would  yoxx  examine  the  twenty? — I would,  if  the 
teacher  brought  them  up.  He  would  probably  tell  me 
they  were  only  new  admissions.  He  would  put  them 
ixx  a lower  draft.  New  admissioxxs — unless  he  thought 
they  were  well  qualified  he  would  not  submit  for 
examination. 

4236.  Sxxppose  yoxx  got  twenty  well-qualified  boys 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  woxxld  they  be 
examined  ? — Yes. 

4237.  Their  examination  woxxld  go  towax-ds  making 
up  the  repox-t  on  the  school? — Yes. 

2 B 2 
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4238.  You  have  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  a boy 
must  have  been  on  the  roll  before  being  qualified  to  be 
examined? — No. 

4239.  Then,  the  same  boy  might  be  examined  five 
or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  city  schools  ? — 
He  might ; but  there  are  only  three  inspections  required 
in  the  year. 

4240.  By  passing  from  one  school  to  another  in  the 
city? — That  is,  that  the  same  boy  might  be  on  the  roll 
of  one  school  and  again  present  himself  in  another 
school  ? 

4241.  Yes? — Well,  such  a case  might  occur,  and  in 
a city  I dare  say  such  a case  does  often  occur. 

4242.  Do  you  always  examine  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

4243.  Do  you  examine  always  in  geography? — Yes. 

4244.  And  grammar? — Always. 

4245.  Is  grammar  a subject  that  is  appreciated  by 
the  parents  of  children? — Not  much,  I think. 

4246.  Do  the  children  make  much  proficiency  in 
grammar  ? — They  know  the  parts  of  speech. 

4247.  Is  that  any  use  to  them? — I think  it  is  some 

4248.  In  what  subjects  chiefly  do  the  parents  wish 
that  their  children  should  be  instructed? — Reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4249.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  higher  subjects  being 
taught? — Well,  I think  geography — a little  geography 
on  a map — is  very  useful ; and  to  know  the  parts  of 
speech  is  very  good;  but  the  others  are,  of  course, 
the  most  essential  subjects.  Everything  else  should, 
of  course,  yield  to  them. 

4250.  When  you  report  a school  to  be  a good  school, 
is  that  for  general  proficiency  in  the  elementary  sub- 
jects or  for  producing  a few  pupils  of  more  than  average 
attainments? — It  is  for  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  in 
the  programme  of  the  school  generally. 

4251.  The  programme  includes  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy?— Yes,  and  unless  they  knew  these  I would  not 
make  a favourable  report — at  least,  we  would  point  out 
where  the  deficiency  lay. 

4252.  Do  you  find  the  children  leam  singing  gene- 
rally ? — They  do. 

4253.  In  almost  all  schools? — No ; in  some  schools 
it  is  not  taught  at  all.  In  most  of  the  female  schools 
they  teach  some  singing. 

4254.  Am  I right  in  concluding  from  your  previous 
answers,  you  are  in  favour  of  a system  of  paying  by 
results  ? — I am.  The  children  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  their  attendance  in  the  school  known,  and  then,  I 
think,  the  teacher  should  be  paid  according  to  their 
proficiency. 

4255.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  said  there  were  about 
600  pupils  in  Baggot-street  schools,  and  not  more  than 
300  Protestants  in  the  others  ? — Yes ; I think  so.  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  I now  see  that  there  are  335  Pro- 
testants on  the  rolls  of  ordinary  schools,  and  an  average 
of  1,120  Roman  Catholics  on  rolls  of  Baggot-street. 
At  my  last  inspection  of  it  622  were  present. 

4256.  In  what  schools  did  you  find  the  Protestants? 
— I said  in  the  Ringsend  schools,  Rathmines,  Irislx- 
town,  and  St.  Bride’s  schools. 

4257.  What  is  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
schools? — In  one,  Irishtown  school,  there  are  on  the 
rolls  84  Protestants  and  1 Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  60.  In  Irishtown  female  school 
there  are  63  Protestants  upon  the  rolls,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  33.  There  are  no  Catholics. 

4258.  There  ax-e  63  Protestants  on  thex-olls? — Yes. 

4259.  How  many  Romaxx  Catholics  ? — None. 

4260.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  know.  Is  that  a 
vested  or  ixon-vested  school? — It  is  non-vested,  and 
attached  to  the  Irishtown  Church. 

4261.  Who  are  the  patrons? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Mahony  and  Dr.  Wall,  and  I think  Dr.  Wall  put 
the  school  in  connexion. 

4262.  He  is  a clergyman  ? — Yes,  he  is  the  rector 
of  the  paiish,  and  Mx\  O’Mahony  is  correspondent. 

4263.  Have  you  any  mixed  schools  on  your  list,  or 
where  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  at  school 
together? — Yes,  at  Ringsend  female  school  there  are 


15  Protestants  and  132  Roman  Catholics.  At  the 
male  school  there  is  1 Protestant  and  188  Roman 
Catholics. 

4264.  You  say  you  have  a great  number  of  convent 
schools  in  your  district? — Yes. 

4265.  Are  there  any  instances  where  there  are  Pro- 
testants at  those  schools  ? — N o.  There  are  two  or  three 
Jewesses  in  Baggot-street  school.  Thex-e  are  no  Pro- 
testants, I think. 

4266.  You  think  that  the  education  of  the  convent 
schools  is  better  than  that  of  the  others? — I do  cei-- 
tainly. 

4267.  That  is  where  the  teachers  are  trained,  not  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  but  on  a system  of 
their  own  ? — Yes,  on  a system  of  their  Own. 

4268.  You  prefer  their  teaching  to  that  of  those 
trained  under  the  Board  ? — I do.  I prefer  the  teaching 
in  the  convent  schools. 

4269.  You  think  thex-e  is  great  px-oficiency  in  their 
teaching  ? — Y es.  Thex-e  is  more  attention,  more  order, 
and  more  discipline,  and  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a good  school.  They  are  better  in  .every 
way. 

4270.  Probably  the  attendance  is  better  than  in 
other  schools? — Mxxch  larger-.  It  is  much  larger  and 
mox-e  regular. 

4271.  It  is  more  regular  you  say? — Yes. 

4272.  With  respect  to  the  teachers  in  the  other 
schools,  are  you  satisfied  with  their  qualification  ? Do 
you  think  they  are  adeqixate  ? — I think  they  ax-e  gene- 
x-ally  adequate  to  teach.  They  don’t  exert  themselves 
as  much  as  they  ought. 

4273.  Turning  to  the  Reports  of  the  year  1866,  I 
see  that  you  find  fault  with  the  attendance  of  the 
scholars? — Yes. 

427 4.  And  one  of  the  x-easons  to  which  you  attribute 
the  bad  attendance  is  that  you  think  the  fault  lies  with 
the  teachers  ? — I do.  I think  the  teachers  ax-e  much 
in  fault  in  many  cases. 

427 5.  And  in  fact,  according  to  the  report,  it  appears 
that  not  only  is  the  attendance  of  the  children  not 
x-egulax-,  but  that  they  themselves  do  not  set  a good 
example  in  that  respect? — They  do  not. 

427 6.  Have  you  any  way  of  x-ectifying  that  ? — When 
it  is  represented  to  the  Boax-d,  a reprimand  will  come 
fi-om  the  office  to  the  teacher  through  the  manager,  and 
he  is  fined  if  he  does  not  attend  regularly. 

4277.  The  conclusion  you  draw  from  that  is,  that  if 
the  teachers  wex-e  paid  iix  px-oportioxx  to  the  attendance 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  pxxpils,  that  the  x-esult  would 
be  bettex-.  In  this  last  repox-t  I find  there  is  a lament- 
able result  almost  in  all  classes  of  education.  You 
allude  to  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geogx-aphy,  and  I really  don’t  know  what  else,  and 
I can  hardly  point  out  which  is  the  worst,  it  appears 
such  a lamentable  account.  You  say — “ I took,  -without 
selection,  twenty  of  the  schools  inspected  by  me  last 
year.  There  wex-e  1,937  children  present,  and  of  that 
number  over  oixe-half,  or  1,005  wex-e  in  the  First 
Book.” 

Mr  O' Carroll. — Is  that  for  the  year  1866  ? 

Lord  Clonbrock. — Yes,  this  is  for  the  year  1866,  and 
you  attribute  this  state  to  the  teachers.  You  say  that 
the  reading  in  the  boys’  school  “ does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  requires.  Few  of  the  male  teachers  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  for  tlxeix-  classes ; they  let  the 
boys  rattle  away,  and  if  the  pronunciation  is  corx-ect 
and  the  reading  tolerably  fluent,  they  are  satisfied. 
Explanation  appears  to  be  much  xxeglected.” 

“ Half  of  the  pupils  of  this  district  ax-e  in  the  First 
Book,  and  scarcely  any  of  that  class  write  upon  paper. 
The  senior  drafts  should  be  required  to  get  copies.” 

Mr.  O'Carroll. — I had  jxxst  come  to  the  district  at 
that  time.  I was  only  a few  months  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

4278.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — In  geography  you  say  five 
per  cent,  of  the  first-class  children  cannot  answer  the 
commonest  question? — No,  it  is  a failux-e. 

4279.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  improve- 
ment ? — Geography  is  not  required  to  be  taught  to  the 
first-class  children  at  all  now.  They  have  left  it  out. 
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They  attempted  to  teach  it  at  first,  hut  it  was  a 
failure. 

4280.  You  say  you  had  only  come  to  the  district  at 
the  time  of  this  report.  Do  you  consider  the  schools 
now  in  a better  position,  and  that  a better  report  could 
be  given  of  last  year! — I think  so.  The  report  of 
1867  was  better. 

4281.  Mr.  Dease. — What  number  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  the  National  schools  in  your  district  are  taught 
by  religious  orders! — I think  about  a fourth. 

4282.  Is  this  proportion  increasing? — Do  you  mean 
the  religious  orders  ? 

4283.  No.  The  proportion  of  pupils  taught  by  reli- 
gious orders?— Well,  I think  it  is.  The  clergymen 
are  most  anxious  to  send  all  the  Catholic  children  they 
can  to  the  convent  schools. 

4284.  How  do  you  account  for  that — the  fact  of  the 
increase  and  the  desire  of  the  clergy?— They  consider 
them  better  schools,  and  they  consider  the  children  are 
taught  better — in  discipline,  regularity,  and  everything 
else  essential  to  a child,  and  that  they  are  taught  their 
religion  better.  The  teachers  of  the  convent  schools 
take  a deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  ; 
and  look  after  them  both  in  and  out  of  school  better 
than  the  other  class. 

4285.  What  social  class  attend  the  conventual 
schools  ? — The  poorest  class. 

4286.  Exclusively? — Well,  there  may  be  some  few 
bettor  off  than  the  others,  but  they  are  few.  They  are 
generally  of  the  lowest  ordex-. 

4287.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  childx-en  at- 
tending the  conventual  schools  ? — They  are  older  in 
the  conventual  schools  than  in  the  others.  I had  only 
present  at  my  inspection  fifty-three  boys  and  206  girls 
last  year  of  fourteen  years  and  above.  Most  of  those 
girls  were  in  the  convent  schools.  They  continue 
longer  in  the  convent  schools  than  in  the  others. 
They  keep  them  there  to  be  monitors.  I said  then 
that  not  only  in  reading,  grammar,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  which  we  might  suppose  the  boys  to 
excel,  the  girls  are  far  superior.  It  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  2,314  boys  present,  1,570,  or  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number,  were  in  the  First  Book,  and 
forty-six  in  the  Fourth  Book,  while  of  3,798  girls 
present  at  the  same  inspection,  2,023  were  in  the  First 
Book,  or  a little  more  than  a half,  and  so  on  through 
the  other  branches. 

4288.  I asked  a question  with  regard  to  the  social 
classes  attending  conventual  schools.  Do  the  people 
of  the  class  above  the  lowest  class,  or  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  middle  class,  if  I might  say  so,  generally 
send  their  children  to  the  convent  schools? — I think 
they  do. 

4289.  Where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
them  to  other  schools,  do  they  prefer  sending  them  to 
convent  schools? — I believe  the  greater  number  prefer 
the  convent  schools. 

4290.  What  is  the  regularity  of  attendance  as  com- 
pared with  other  schools? — Much  higher,  and  much 
more  regular. 

4291.  What  are  the  particular  circumstances  that 
seem  to  attract  the  children  to  convent  schools  rather 
than  to  the  others? — They  are  better  taught,  and  the 
nuns  are  kind  and  good  natured  to  them.  They  take 
great  pains  with  them,  and  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

4292.  I wish  to  ask  whether  the  fact  of  being  a 
first-class  teacher  is  a proof  that  a man  has  passed  a 
good  examination,  and  ought  to  be  an  efficient  teacher  ? 
— It  is  a proof  he  has  passed  a good  examination,  but 
it  is  not  a proof  that  he  is  a competent  teacher,  for 
the  lowest  classed  teacher,  a probationer  even,  may  be 
able  to  teach  very  well,  while  the  man  of  much  higher 
literary  attainments  may  not  do  so. 

4293.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a school  in  a 
parish  of  Dublin — a school  visited  by  you,  and  men- 
tioned in  your  report — which  was  afterwax-dstakenaway 
and  made  a brewery  ? — Yes,  attached  to  a brewery. 

4294.  I presume  it  was  non-vested  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
non-vested  school.  Mr.  Guinness  purchased  it  for 
£300  from  the  manager. 


4295.  It  was  pm-chased  from  the  manager  then  ? — 
Yes. 

4296.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  nuns  what  is  ; 
the  system  adopted  ? How  are  they  trained  ? — I think 
they  are  nearly  two  years  as  probationers  or  novices. 
They  go  into  schools,  and  are  taught  by  the  elder 
Sisters. 

4297.  You  consider  that  although  not  classed 
teachers,  their  teaching  is,  on  the  whole,  on  a pai-,  or 
not  lower,  than  that  of  teachers  trained  in  the  training 
school  ? — It  is  much  higher  in  the  conventual  schools, 
for  the  result  proves  it.  The  examination  of  the 
monitors  proves  it,  and  the  classes  prove  it.  The  foux-th 
and  fifth  classes  in  Baggot-street  are  most  excellent. 

4298.  I think  you  say  that  there  is  greater  attention 
given  by  nuns  than  by  lay  teachers  ? Do  you  attribute 
the  greater  attention  given  by  them  to  the  higher  mo- 
tive that  had  induced  them  to  become  teachers? — 
Certainly,  to  the  higher  motive. 

4299.  Lord  Clonbrock  asked  some  questions  as  to 
where  the  300  Protestants  in  your  district  reside. 
What  are  the  numbers  in  the  Ix-ishtown  school  ?• — 84 
is  the  number  on  the  roll,  and  one  Homan  Catholic  ; 
and  in  the  other- — the  female  school — 63  Protestants 
and  no  Roman  Catholics ; in  St.  Bride’s  female  school, 
32  Protestants  and  5 Roman  Catholics ; in  St.  Bride’s 
male  school,  29  Protestants  and  5 Roman  Catholics ; 
and  in  St.  Bride’s  infant  school,  88  Protestants  and  32 
Roman  Catholics. 

4300.  There  was  axxother  with  188  Roman  Catholics? 
— That  is  Ringsend  male  school,  where  is  one  Protes- 
tant, and  188  Roman  Catholics. 

4301.  You  call  Ringsend  school  a mixed  school? — 
Yes. 

4302.  And  that  school,  where  there  are  84  Protes- 
tants and  one  Roman  Catholic,  you  call  a mixed  school  ? 
—I  do. 

4303.  Do  you  call  the  school  with  63  Protestants 
and  no  Roman  Catholics  a mixed  school  ? — I suppose 
so,  because  when  I go  x-ouixd  the  next  time  there  may 
be  two  or  three  Roman  Catholics. 

4304.  You  consider  a school  where  there  are  188  of 
one  religion  and  one  of  another-,  a mixed  school  ? — Yes. 

4305.  And  where  the  children  axe  altogether  of  one 
religion? — Yes,  because  when  I go  round  the  next 
time  it  may  be  mixed. 

4306.  Are  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  near  one 
another? — Yes,  within  half  a mile. 

4307.  Practically  all  the  Protestants  in  the  district 
send  their  children  to  the  school  that  may  be  x-egax-ded 
as  the  Protestant  National  school,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  send  their-  children  to  the  school  that  may  be 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  National  school  ? — Yes. 

4308.  And  both  are  mixed  schools? — Yes. 

4309.  The  Chairman. — Do  these  two  schools — Rings- 
end and  Irishtown — draw  their  scholars  from  a com- 
mon district? — Well,  not  quite.  In  the  Irishtown 
school  they  come,  I think,  chiefly  from  Sandymount, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  Irishtown,  and  to  Ring- 
end  they  come  from  Ringsend  village. 

4310.  Are  the  people  of  these  two  places  almost  ex- 
clusively of  one  religion  or  other  ? — The  great  majority 
in  Ringsend  are  Roman  Catholics,  bxxt  there  are  more 
Protestants  in  Sandymount,  and  they  are  a superior 
class.  They  are  better  off  than  the  others.  However, 
a great  many  go  from  Ringsend  to  Irishtown  school. 

4311.  Professor  Sullivan. — The  Ringsend  and  Irish- 
town schools  ax-e  within  half  a mile  of  each  other  ? — I 
think  about  that. 

4312.  Do  you  know  any  schools  of  a similar  kind  in 
the  city  quite  close  to  each  other  ? — The  Bride-street 
school  or  St.  Bride’s  schools  are  quite  near  to  St.  Peter’s 
National  schools. 

4313.  Are  there  any  in  the  same  lane  or  street? — 
There  is  just  a street  between  them.  Peter-street  lies 
between  them. 

4314.  And  the  general  practice  in  Dublin  is  for 
Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

4315.  When  a new  school  is  set  up  in  a locality 
where  there  is  a school  supposed  to  be  under  Protes- 
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taut  management,  and  the  new  school  is  set  up  under 
Catholic  management,  do  the  Roman  Catholics  leave 
the  old  school  1 — -Yes. 

4316.  Is  that  the  invariable  rule! — I think  it  is 
usual. 

4317.  Is  the  converse  of  that  equally  true — that 
Protestants  leave  schools  under  Catholic  management 
and  go  to  newly-erected  schools  under  Protestant 
management  ? — I don’t  know,  there  are  so  few  Protes- 
tant schools  in  my  district — there  are  so  few  Protestant 
National  schools  I should  say. 

4318.  In  any  other  district  you  have  been  in  have 
you  noticed  that  result  ? — Well,  I think  it  is  the  case. 
They  like  to  go  to  new  schools. 

4319.  Has  any  movement  been  set  on  foot  in  the 
city  recently  to  place  some  of  the  National  schools 
under  ordinary  teachers  under  religious  teachers  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

4320.  Are  there  not  schools  setting  up  in  Thomas- 
street  ? — In  J ames’s-street  there  is  a Christian  Brothers’ 
school  being  built,  and  the  children  in  James’s-street 
National  school  will  go  to  that  when  it  is  built.  It  is 
expected  to  be  open  in  October. 

4321.  Are  not  the  schools  in  that  district  very  infe- 
rior schools  ? — The  schools  are  very  bad.  The  houses 
are  very  bad.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  It  was  in- 
tended to  discontinue  the  grant ; and  the  clergyman, 
as  I have  heard,  said,  “ If  you  discontinue  the  grant 
the  children  will  leave,  and  they  will  go  to  the  prose- 
lytizing schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Liberties, 
like  the  Townsend-street  school,  and  other  places  where 
they  educate  the  children  free,  and  give  them  clothes 
and  food,  and  teach  them  to  abandon  their  religion.” 

4322.  Are  not  the  schools  in  that  district  a long 
time  in  that  bad  condition  ? — Not  a considerable  time — 
about  two  years,  I think.  They  had  to  leave  the  house 
that  was  let  to  Mr.  Guinness,  and  they  went  into  a 
temporary  house,  as  they  could  not  get  funds  to  build 


4323.  Monitors  are  trained  as  teachers  in  the  con- 
vent schools,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

4324.  Does  the  training  in  the  convent  schools 
cost  more  or  less  than  in  the  model  schools  ? — A great 
deal  less.  I think  12s.  a head  for  the  children  edu- 
cated in  the  convent  schools,  and  =£2  10s.  a head  for  the 
children  in  the  model  schools. 

4325.  What  is  your  experience — whether  or  not 
there  is  overcrowding  of  the  children  in  the  schools  ? — 
In  the  infant  schools  they  are  frightfully  overcrowded. 
There  are  in  them  more  than  double  the  number  they 
are  calculated  to  accommodate,  and  sometimes  there 
are  three  times  the  number.  There  is  John-street 
Female  School — 37  feet  by  15 — and  the  average 
attendance  is  132,  and  148  for  the  September  quarter, 
yet  it  is  only  calculated  to  accommodate  sixty-nine. 
In  John-street  Infant  School,  which  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  sixty-two,  I find  the  average  attendance 
is  1 27 , and  150  the  average  attendance  for  the  September 
quarter.  In  Leeson-lane  school — 18  feet  by  21 — and 
calculated  to  accommodate  forty-eight,  I find  the 
average  attendance  102,  and  133  for  the  September 
quarter.  It  is  impossible  to  have  discipline  or  order 
in  schools  so  much  overcrowded.  In  the  Townsend- 
street  school — infant — calculated  to  accommodate 
eighty-one,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
December  was  126,  and  153  for  the  December  quarter. 

4326.  Do  you  find  the  schools  so  overcrowded  in  a 
clean  condition  ? — Indeed  no. 

4327.  In  what  condition  are  the  floors  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  schools  in  your  district  ? Are  they  earthen 
floora  or  boarded? — They  are  boarded  floors,  nearly 
all.  There  are  very  few  of  them  earthen. 

4328.  You  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  winter  time  ? 
— Yes. 


4329.  Do  you  find  them  warmed? — No.  Some  of 
them  are  wretched  places — very  bad,  indeed. 

4330.  Do  you  think  the  heating  of  these  schools 
has  some  influence  on  the  non-attendance  ? — They  are 
badly  supplied  with  fires. 

4331.  Do  you  think  that  influences  the  attendance? 
— Indeed,  I think  it  does. 


4332.  Do  the  children  go  barefoot? — They  do,  in  a 
great  number  of  the  rural  schools. 

4333.  With  refei'ence  to  payment  by  results,  would 
you  simply  provide  for  the  teacher’s  salary  by  the 
result,  or  would  you  adhere  to  the  present  system  6f 
classification  also? — Well,  I think  they  should  get 
something  for  classification,  but  I think  the  greater 
part  of  the  salary  shovdd  arise  from  the  proficiency  of 
the  children. 

4334.  Would  you  take  into  account  the  average 
attendance  ? — I would,  and,  of  course,  the  certain  num- 
ber of  attendances  in  the  year ; and  then  the  attain- 
ments of  the  children. 

4335.  You  would  pay  according  to  the  three  stand- 
ards ? — I would. 

4336.  By  the  present  system  of  classification,  the 
result  obtained,  and  by  the  attainments? — Yes. 

4337.  With  regard  to  the  sums  paid  at  present  to 
the  teachers,  according  to  classification,  would  you 
make  a great  reduction  in  the  amount  paid  to  them  on 
bringing  in  the  other  system? — No,  but  little,  for  the 
teachers  are  discontented.  They  are,  except  the  first 
class  teachers,  badly  paid,  and  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves. 

433$.  In  your  district  how  many  of  the  teachers 
reside  on  the  school  premises  ? — Not  many ; generally, 
the  teachers  reside  near  the  schools,  and  a few  on  the 
school  premises;  but  in  the  conventual  cases  they  all  do. 

4339.  Can  you  state  the  greatest  distance  a teacher 
has  to  go  to  a school  ? — The  teacher  in  Stillorgan  goes 
by  the  nine  o’clock  train  from  Dublin ; I am  sure  there 
are  other  teachers  go  by  train. 

4340.  And  he  goes  hy  train? — Yes. 

4341.  Why  does  he  do  that? — He  lives  in  Dublin 
with  his  family,  and  he  goes  out  to  his  school  early. 

4342.  Does  he  find  it  better  to  live  in  Dublin,  and  to 
go  by  train,  or  has  he  other  emoluments  in  the  town  ? 
— No,  he  has  nothing  but  his  school ; but  he  lives  here 
with  his  mother,  or  father,  or  some  of  his  friends. 

4343.  In  the  case  of  married  teachers,  have  you 
known  instances  where  they  have  to  go  considerable 
distances  to  their  schools?— A couple  of  miles;  the 
teacher  of  Booterstown  school  comes  about  one  or  two 
miles  to  his  school  every  day.  His  wife  has  the  female 
school  at  Stillorgan ; she  lives  quite  near.  The  teachers 
in  Dundrum  live  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
school.  But  near  the  mountains  the  teachers  of  four 
schools  have  apartments  attached  to  the  school-house. 

4344.  Do  you  think  the  addition  of  dwelling-houses 
to  schools  would  be  a considerable  boon  to  the  teachers  ? 
— I think  it  would ; a residence  near  the  school,  but 
not  communicating  with  it.  I would  not  think  the 
latter  desirable. 

4345.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — From  your  answers  to 
Lord  Clonbroclc  and  Mr.  Dease  I collect  that  all  schools 
in  yotir  district  in  Dublin  under  religious  orders,  such 
as  nuns,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  are  practically  denominational  ? — -They  are 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

4346.  Are  they  practically  denominational  ?— They 
are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. 

4347.  The  attendance  is  all  of  one  denomination? — 
Yes.  The  schools  under  religious  orders  are  all  deno- 
minational. The  parents  of  the  children  wish  them 
to  go  there.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 

4348.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  male 
schools,  the  managers  of  which  are  the  parish  priests  or 
curates  ? — Yes,  they  are  nearly  all  so.  I don’t  know 
any  others  except  ten  or  eleven  exceptions  in  my  dis- 
trict where  they  are  mixed. 

4349.  Was  the  male  school  in  Westland-row  under 
the  National  Roard  in  your  time  ? — No,  not  in  my  time. 

4350.  It  is  not  now  ? — No,  it  is  not ; it  is  under  the 
Christian  Brothers  now. 

4351.  Was  it  withdrawn  before  you  became  an  In- 
spector ? — It  was  withdrawn  before  I came  here. 

4352.  Have  schools  which  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parish  priest,  and  which  were  practically 
denominational  as  regards  having  no  attendance  except 
Roman  Catholics — have  they  been  withdrawn,  and  put 
under  the  Christian  Brothers? — Yes,  everywhere  they 
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can.  The  Christian  Brothers’  schools  are  overflowing. 
The  three  establishments  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
are  overflowing.  There  are  500  or  600  children  in 
daily  attendance  in  each.  The  new  school  in  James’s- 
street  will  be  overflowing  too. 

4353.  Do  you  know  what  the  numbers  were  in  St. 
Andrew’s  school  in  Westland-row? — No,  I don’t 
exactly  know.  I don’t  think  it  was  at  all  equal  to 
what  it  is  at  present.  I saw  about  600  children  there 
the  other  day. 

4354.  In  the  female  schools  which  are  under  the 
management  of  the  nuns,  have  the  nuns  ever  made  any 
complaint  as  to  the  programme  of  the  Board — as  to  the 
programme  of  education — when  they  are  obliged  to 
follow  it  instead  of  having  a wider  discretion? — I have 
not  heard  of  any  complaint. 

4355.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  keep  up  too  high  a standard  of  education  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  model  schools?— r-Never. 

4356.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  teach  girls  matters  of  instruction  which  they 
did  not  think  would  be  exactly  suited  to  the  girls’ 
capacities,  or  to  their  chances  in  life  ? — No,  I have  not. 
They  seem  delighted  to  teach. 

4357.  Have  you  heard  the  nuns  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  do  it  under  the  Board’s  rule,  while,  if  left 
to  their  own  option,  they  would  prefer  not  to  teach  so 
high  a standard? — No. 

4358.  Do  they  teach  needlework  extensively  ? — Yes, 
in  the  convent  schools,  and  it  is  a most  important 
branch. 

4359.  Have  you  heard  them  complain — any  of 
them — as  to  being  obliged  to  take  away  the  girls  from 
the  needlework  in  order  to  teach  them  higher  branches 
of  education? — No,  I do  not  recollect  now  any 
instance. 

4360.  Professor  Sullivan. — With  regard  to  drawing, 
is  that  usually  taught  in  schools  in  Dublin  under  your 
care  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is  taught  in  some  of  the  con- 
vent schools,  and  a few  of  the  boys’  schools,  but  it  is  not 
universally  taught — not  nearly  so  much  as  singing  and 
music. 

4361.  By  whom  is  it  taught  ? — By  the  assistants. 
There  is  a school  in  Harold’s-cross  where  the  assistant 
teaches  music  and  drawing. 

4362.  What  payment  does  he  get? — Tf  he  has  a 
good  class  he  will  get  £3,  or  £5,  or  £10.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  get  £5  for  drawing,  and  for  music,  up  to  £4. 

4363.  I suppose  it  is  mere  outline  drawing  ? — Out- 
line drawing  chiefly,  and  drawing  from  the  round. 

4364.  Do  the  Board  supply  the  models  ? — Well,  no. 
They  do  in  some  cases.  They  have  got  models  at  the 
John-street  schools,  where  drawing  is  taught,  the  models 
being  supplied  by  the  Board. 

4365.  Who  supplies  the  drawingrbooks  or  paper  ? — 
I think  the  teacher  or  assistant.  They  get  them  cheap 
from  the  office. 

4366.  What  period  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  drawing  ? 
— Well,  it  varies.  It  is  sometimes  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes  later.  It  depends  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  time-table. 

4367.  How  many  times  in  the  week  is  it  taught? — 
I think  about  three  times  in  the  week. 

4368.  For  what  time? — About  half-an-hour. 

4369.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  any  progress 
made  in  drawing  by  the  pupils  ? — Yes.  The  drawing- 
master  from  the  Board,  who  receives,  I think,  £60,  or 
£100  a year,  attends  at  West  Dublin  Model  schools, 
and  Inchicore,  and  other  places.  He  has  been  several 
years  in  the  district.  He  attends  at  Bingsend,  and 
there  is  some  progress  made  there  by  the  pupils.  I 
think  the  best  drawing  I have  seen  is  in  Baggot-street 
schools,  and  I am  sure  the  best  singing  is  there. 

4370.  Are  any  of  the  drawings  sent  in  for  competi- 
tion under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — I think 
there  are  some,  but  not  many. 

4371.  What  results  have  followed  frem  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vocal  musics — I cannot  exactly  say. 
The  boys  like  it  very  well,  and  it  is  very  useful  in  the 
girls’  schools.  They  are  taught  to  sing  in  the  choir, 
and  the  boys  sing  some  of  the  National  melodies. 


4372.  You  mention  Inchicore.  Hasn’t  there  been 
some  question  as  to  the  sanitai-y  condition  of  that 
school? — It  is  a most  clean  school;  nothing  could  be 
more  orderly. 

4373.  Wasn’t  the  master  examined  about  it? — I 
wish  all  the  schools  were  like  it.  It  is  perfectly  clean, 
offices  and  yard. 

437 4.  But  was  there  no  fault  with  the  master,  or  it 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  structure? — There  may  be 
something  wrong  with  the  sewer,  but  I could  not  per- 
ceive it  when  I visited. 

4375.  Wasn’t  there  something  about  the  master? — 
Yes,  some  complaint.  I heard  there  was  a sewer  that 
ran  across  the  road  that  was  in  bad  ordei’,  but  I did 
not  perceive  it,  and  they  could  not  point  out  where  it 
was.  The  school  is  very  clean. 

4376.  Isn’t  the  common  result  of  having  a school 
erected  under  the  Board  of  Works  to  have  the  sewerage 
getting  wrong  in  a short  time  ? — Y es.  There  is  another 
school  in  the  same  condition  as  Inchicore,  also  under 
the  Board  of  Works.  There  is  a sewer  at  the  place 
that  is  occasionally  offensive. 

4377.  Generally  speaking,  the  opening  of  the  sewer 
costs  about  the  price  of  a new  one  ? — I cannot  say. 

4378.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  many  children 
in  your  district  in  the  ordinary  schools,  in  the  4th  and 
5th  classes  ? — There  are  none  in  the  5th  except  senior 
monitors,  and  in  the  Fourth  Book  there  were  46  boys 
and  236  girls  at  an  inspection  last  year,  making  282 
altogether. 

4379.  I refer  to  the  ordinary  schools  as  distinguished 
from  the  convent  schools.  In  the  ordinary  schools,  as 
distinguished  from  the  convent  schools,  are  there  many 
children  in  the  4th  and  5th  classes  ? — There  are  none 
in  the  Fifth  Book,  and  a very  small  proportion,  per- 
haps, belong  to  ordinary  schools,  who  are  in  the  4th 

4380.  Are  there  100  children  in  the  ordinary  schools 
in  the  4th  class  ? — I think  there  are. 

4381.  And  how  many  in  the  convent  schools  ? — The 
rest  of  the  282.  I cannot  be  exact.  That  is  an  ap- 
proximation. 

4382.  Do  you  believe  the  ordinary  schools  in  your 
district  are  inferior  as  a class  to  the  ordinary  schools 
in  general  in  other  districts  where  you  have  been  ? — In 
some  cases  they  are  rather  inferior  in  this  district. 

4383.  As  a whole,  the  schools  in  yom-  district  are 
inferior  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  convent  schools. 

43S4.  I don't  refer  to  them? — Well,  I think  the 
ordinary  schools  are ; and  I attribute  it  greatly  to  the 
bad  accommodation  in  some  of  the  schools. 

4385.  You  would  not  draw  a general  conclusion  from 
this  particular  state  of  things.  Would  you  draw  a par- 
ticular conclusion  as  between  the  ordinary  and  convent 
schools? — I think  the  convent  schools  in  every  way 
superior. 

4386.  Can  you  account  for  this  acknowledged  infe- 
riority of  the  ordinary  schools  in  your  district  ?- — I can. 
I think  the  accommodation  of  the  houses  is  very  bad, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  good  schools  in  them. 
The  teachers  in  other  cases  have  not  their  hearts  in  the 
work. 

4387.  Can  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  the  fault 
of  the  Board  or  of  the  managers  ? — Perhaps  it  is  the 
teachers’  fault  more  than  any  other.  The  Board 
reprimand  them  occasionally,  and  the  managers  are 
much  annoyed  when  they  hear  the  schools  are  not 
well  conducted.  I think  the  fault  lies  with  the  teachers. 
They  have  not  the  proper  wages,  and  they  never  will 
earnestly  work  unless  they  are  paid  by  results. 

4388.  Has  the  manager  the  power  of  dismissing  a 
teacher  and  appointing  another  ? — He  has. 

43S9.  You  mention  another  school  as  of  an  inferior 
class  ? — What  school  ? 

4390.  The  school  that  is  about  to  cease  to  exist  in 
J ames’s-street  ? — I can  account  for  it  this  way  : that 
the  accommodation  is  so  abominably  bad  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  good  schools;  and  teachers  may 
make  an  excuse  of  that  and  say,  “ How  can  we  teach  in 
this  place — open  to  wind  and  weather.” 

4391.  It  was  under  whose  management  ? — The  Rev. 


May  5,  l see. 

Frederick 
O’Carroll,  esq. 
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Canon  Kennedy ; but  he  had  not  funds  to  build  a suit- 
able school-house. 

4392.  Mr.  Lease. — You  stated  with  regard  to  that 
school  that  it  is  dying  out? — Yes.  They  are  building 
another,  and  when  that  is  finished  they  will  close  the 
male  school. 

4393.  How  many  schools  in  your  district  are  taught 
by  monastic  orders? — None  in  my  present  district. 
There  was  one  last  year  in  Clondalkin,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  monks’  schools  in  my  district. 

4394.  The  Chairman. — When  you  visit  a convent 
school  do  you  compare  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance with  the  area  ? — Yes,  we  make  a primary  inspec- 
tion on  the  first  visit  to  every  school,  and  we  calculate 
the  size  of  the  rooms  and  calculate  how  much  they 
will  contain. 

4395.  Do  you  allow  six  or  eight  square  feet? — Eight. 

4396.  Do  you  find  the  convent  schools  much  over- 
crowded?— In  some  cases  they  are? — They  were  more 
overcrowded  in  the  last  district. 

4397.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
number  of  children  who  are  paid  by  capitation  fee  to 
the  number  and  area  the  school  is  qualified  to  contain  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  to  attempt 
in  Dublin,  for  there  is  abundance  of  proselytizing  in 
the  city.  The  poor  might  go  to  the  proselytizing 
schools,  where  they  would  be  fed  and  clothed,  for  the 
poverty  is  such  in  some  parts  that  the  parents  dis- 
regard everything  but  food  and  clothes. 

4398.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  caused 
any  National  schools  to  be  shut  up? — Not  in  this  dis- 
trict that  I am  aware  of.  The  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  are  overflowing. 

4399.  Is  the  poprrlation  sufficient  for  the  National 
schools  that  previously  existed,  and  also  for  new  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  schools  ? — To  be  sure,  and  a great  deal 
more.  There  is  a great  deal  of  demand.  There  were 
600  children  going  last  February  to  the  proselytizing 
schools  in  the  South  Dublin  district.  I suppose  of 
that  number  between  400  and  500  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Of  course  they  woirld  go  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools  if  they  did  not  get  food  and  clothes  given  to 
them. 

4400.  In  what  schools  ? — The  Irish  Church  Mission 
schools  at  the  Coombe,  Luke-street,  Townsend-street, 
and  Grand  Canal-street. 

4401.  Are  there  many  Church  Education  schools  in 
your  district  ? — There  are  a great  mtrnber.  I think 
there  are  as  many  Church  Education  schools  and 
Chrrrch  Mission  schools  as  there  are  National.  The 
attendance  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
National  schools. 

4402.  Do  all  the  Protestant  children  go  to  Church 
Education  or  Church  Mission  schools  with  the 
simple  exception  of  Irishtown? — They  go  to  the  paro- 
chial schools  generally,  and  a great  deal  of  Catholic 
children  go  to  them  also. 

4403.  Is  the  Irishtown  school  the  only  National 
school  in  the  district  under  an  Established  Church 
patron? — There  are  three  schools  in  Bride’s  under  the 
pastors  there. 

4404.  Are  these  the  only  ones  in  Dublin? — The 
only  ones  in  Dublin  under  Protestant  clergymen. 

4405.  Are  there  any  others  in  Dublin  under  the 
patronage  of  laymen  of  the  Established  Church? — Mr. 
Verner  is  the  patron  of  Ringsend  schools.  He  belongs 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  Mr.  Cobb  is  manager 
of  two  in  Glauasmet. 

4406.  Is  that  the  Ringsend  school  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  Roman  Catholics? — Yes,  the 
majority  are  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  on  Lord  Pem- 
broke’s property,  and  he  contributes  largely  to  its 
support. 

4407.  You  spoke  of  many  children  not  writing  on 
paper..  Does  that  arise  from  being  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase copy-books  ? — I think  not. 

4408.  Is  it  from  the  neglect  of  teaching? — It  is 
from  the  neglect  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  Some- 
times they  neglect  to  get  copy-books. 

4409.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  of  the  third  class 
better  now  than  what  they  were  when  you  first  be- 


came an  Inspector  ? — I think  they  are  much  better 
now.  They  know  the  business  better,  but  they  don’t 
pay  the  attention  they  ought.  I am  talking  of  the 
ordinary  schools  now. 

4410.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  district  that 
have  had  difficulty  when  a change  occurs  in  getting 
a fresh  master  ? — Indeed  I have  often  observed  it,  but 
lattei'ly  I have  observed  a great  difficulty  in  getting 
assistants.  In  Rathmines  male  school  they  cannot 
get  an  assistant  at  all.  And  assistants  will  not  engage 
unless  the  manager  gives  £10  or  £15  additional  to  the 
salary  of  the  Board.  I know  another  case,  the  Mill- 
town  school,  which  was  closed  altogether  for  some  time. 
The  teachers  are  scarce. 

4411.  Does  that  arise  from  a religious  difficulty,  or 
from  the  pay  being  too  low  ? — From  the  pay  being  too 
low,  and  from  an  objection  to  the  training  establish- 
ment in  Marlborough-street. 

4412.  Do  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  turn  out 
good  monitors? — No,  they  don’t  use  the  monitorial 
system  much  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  I 
visited  the  Westland-row  school  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  directed  to  make  out  a list  of  the  non-National 
schools,  and  I was  surprised  with  its  cleanliness  and 
order  and  regularity — the  whole  establishment  equal 
to  a model  school,  and  much  more  crowded  than  any 
of  them. 

4413.  Do  many  boys  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  afterwards  become 
teachers  in  National  schools  ? — No,  I am  not  aware. 
It  is  very  seldom.  There  is  not  a sufficient  number 
of  teachers  or  brothers.  In  Westland-row  one  brother 
has  to  teach  over  100  children.  They  have  not  teach- 
ing power  sufficient. 

4414.  In  examining  a school,  do  you  pay  much  at- 
tention to  passing  the  children  from  one  class  to  another 
in  the  higher  classes? — Yes ; we  see  if  the  children  are 
too  highly  classed ; if  we  find  that  a pupil  is  not  fit 
for  a class,  we  represent  it  to  the  teacher. 

4415.  Do  you  think  it  satisfactory  a child  should 
remain  for  two  years  in  the  First  Book  of  the  school  ? — 
That  depends  greatly  on  the  attendance  in  the  school. 
If  the  attendance  were  regular,  it  would  be  quite  too 
long;  but  from  the  irregular  attendance  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  two  years  in  First 
Book. 

4416.  Taking  the  case  of  a workhouse  school,  where 
a child  can  attend  regularly,  within  what  time  ought 
the  child  be  passed  from  First  to  Second  Book  ? — Well, 
I think  a child  beginning  his  alphabet  would  require 
to  be  about  a year  in  the  First  Book.  That  greatly 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  child. 

4417.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  for  a boy  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  remain  in  a school  % — It  is  an 
unusual  thing  for  a boy  of  fifteen  to  remain  in  school. 
If  they  are  preparing  to  be  monitors  or  teachers,  or  any 
other  occupation  of  that  description,  they  may  be  kept, 
but  it  is  a thing  that  does  not  occur  almost  at  all.  In 
this  district  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  boys  of  fourteen 
to  appoint  monitors  of  schools. 

4418.  Is  it  a good  thing  to  have  boys  over  fifteen 
in  a school,  who  are  backward,  and  have  no  intention 
of  becoming  monitors  ? — I think  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
in  the  school  if  their  parents  can  afford  to  leave  them. 
There  are  133  monitors  in  this  district.  We  had  120 
female  monitors  to  17  boys. 

4419.  Do  you  think  backward  boys  of  fifteen  gain 
any  advantage  to  themselves  by  continuing  in  school  ? 
— I think  they  do,  but  there  are  very  few  boys,  indeed, 
over  fifteen  in  the  schools.  In  the  schools  in  this 
district  there  were  only  seven  boys  aged  fifteen  and 
over,  while  nearly  100  girls  of  those  ages  were  pre- 
sent at  my  inspection  last  year. 

4420.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  the  Clondalkin  monks’ 
school  under  your  inspection  ? — It  was.  It  is  now  in 
another  district. 

442 1 . With  regard  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
not  producing  monitors  or  persons  who  take  tip  teach- 
ing as  an  occupation,  does  not  that  arise  rather  from 
the  non-connexion  of  these  schools  with  the  general 
teaching  of  the  country  ? — I think  it  does  in  a great 
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degree.  I don’t  know  much  akout  the  Christian 
Brothers’  boys.  We  meet  them  very  seldom.  Our 
infant  schools  are,  in  fact,  the  nurseries  for  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools.  When  the  pupils  leave 
our  infant  schools  they  are  drafted  off  to  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools. 

4422.  There  is  no  backward  movement  upon  you  ? — 
No. 

4423.  How  many  workhouse  schools  in  your  dis- 
trict  ? — One,  the  South  Dublin  Union.  It  is  not  a 
National  school.  It  is  conducted  on  the  denomina- 
tional principle. 

4424.  Do  you,  know  anything  of  the  school  ? — I 
think  there  are  about  600  or  700.  I went  into  it  the 
other  day;  510  is  the  average  attendance.  Of  the 
510  there  are  thirty-seven  Protestants  and  473  Homan 
Catholics.  There  are  five  Homan  Catholic  teachers, 
and  two  Protestant  Established  Church  teachers. 

4425.  What  was  the  number  on  the  rolls  ? — It  must 
be  very  nearly  the  same.  Nearly  all  the  boys  would 
attend  school  in  workhouses. 

4426.  If  so,  how  is  it  that  of  17,000  or  18,000  chil- 
dren on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools,  the  average 
attendance  is  not  more  than  7,000  or  8,000 1 — The 
17,000  probably  represents  the  whole  number  who 
passed  through  the  workhouse  school  within  this  year 
— which  must  be  considerably  larger  than  the  attend- 
ance on  any  given  day.  I went  into  the  South  Dublin 
Union  school  only  for  about  half  an  hour.  I took  down 
the  number  present ; but  I think  all  the  boys  of  school 
age  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  are  obliged  to  attend 
school.  I should  think  it  is  the  same  in  other  work- 
houses. 


4427.  The  Chairman. — In  which  of  your  reports  to  May  5,  1868- 
the  Board  do  you  notice  the  state  of  repairs  of  the  school- 
houses?— I notice  it,  I think,  in  my  report  for  1866.  O’Carroll.esq. 
That  was  the  first  report  I made  after  coming  into  the 

district.  I was  astonished  at  the  state  of  the  school- 
houses,  because  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are  far 
superior  and  the  accommodation  far  superior  to  that 
on  the  south  side.  But  on  the  south  side  we  have  the 
liberties  of  Dublin,  the  most  wretched  part  of  Dublin, 
and  a greater  population. 

4428.  Are  you  bound  to  mention  the  state  of  repair 
of  the  school-houses  every  year  in  your  report  ? — Yes, 
we  must  mention  the  state  of  the  school-house. 

4429.  Is  that  a primary  or  secondary  report? — We 
make  a secondary  report  No  1,  and  a secondary  No.  2. 

On  the  first  visit  we  pay  there  is  a primary  report. 

There  is  no  other  primary  report  required  of  that 
school  for  five  or  six  years. 

4430.  In  your  last  yearly  report  have  you  mentioned 
my  schools  as  having  been  neglected  to  be  repaired  by 
the  Board  of  Works? — There  are  only  the  Ringsend 
schools — three ; Stillorgan — two ; Booterstown  and  In- 
chicore  schools — seven  in  all — which  are  vested  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  which  the  Board  of  Works  have  to 
attend  to  in  this  district. 

4431.  Who  pays  for  the  repair  of  schools  vested  in 
trustees  ? — The  managers  or  local  parties.  And  for  the 
repair  of  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  local 
parties  must  pay  one-third  of  the  cost,  the  Commis- 
sioners pay  the  two-thirds. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirteenth  Day — Dublin,  Wednesday,  May  6,  1868. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c.  9 
Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


} 


Secretaries. 


Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


May  6,  1868. 


4432.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  appointment 
you  hold  under  the  National  Board? — Superintendent 
of  the  agricultural  schools. 

4433.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? 
— Since  October,  1864. 

4434.  Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Board  pre- 
viously?— I have  been  18  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Board. 

4435.  State  the  various  positions  you  have  held 
under  the  Board  ? — I entered  as  an  agricultural  pupil 
at  the  Glasnevin  Central  Agricultural  School  in  1850, 
was  appointed  to  a subordinate  office  in  the  October  of 
that  year,  and  from  that  time  have  been  advanced  step 
by  step  to  my  present  office. 

4436.  Is  the  experience  you  possess  in  agricultural 
matters  in  Ireland,  wholly  acquired  in  the  sendee  of 
the  Boax-d  ? — No ; I was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits 
on  my  father’s  farm,  and  was  entirely  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural matters  until  I entered  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment in  1850. 

4437.  At  what  age  did  you  enter  it  ? — About  20. 

4438.  How  long  had  you  been  there  as  pupil  ? — I 
entered  in  May  1850,  and  was  promoted  in  the  October 
following. 


4439.  To  what  post  were  you  promoted? — I was  Thomas 
appointed  to  the  office  of  teacher  and  clerk.  I had  to  Baldwin,  esq. 
keep  the  fann  accounts,  and  as  teacher  my  duties  were 
principally  to  give  instruction  in  land  sux-veying,  mathe- 
matics, and  general  subjects  of  use  to  the  students. 

4440.  In  the  vaxious  farms  mentioned  in  your  report 
for  1866,  ax-e  the  acres  there  given  Irish  or  statute 
acres? — Invariably  the  statute  acre. 

4441.  Are  there  any  model  fax-ms  in  Ix-eland  uncon- 
nected with  the  Board  ? — There  is  only  one  at  present 
deserving  the  name  of  a model  farm,  but  tkex-e  have 
been  from  time  to  time  several. 

4442.  What  is  the  farm  existing  at  present  ? — It  is 
in  Oldcastle,  in  the  coxxnty  of  Meath,  and  under  the 
trustees  of  a fund. 

4443.  Have  yoxx  any  knowledge  of  that  institution  ? 

— Yes;  I have  been  inspecting  it  for  years  for  the 
trustees. 

4444.  Do  they  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  ? — Not  any. 

4445.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
producing  a px-ofit  being  a proof  of  the  success  of  a 
model  fax-m  ? — I think  it  is  the  very  best  proof.  It 
certainly  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  farming  pursued. 

2 C 
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ciency  shows  a fault  on  the  part  of  the  manager? — 

Baldwin  esq.  Manifestly  so,  unless  he  has  been  induced  or  encouraged 
by  his  employers  to  enter  into  experiments  which 
never  can  be  profitable. 

4447.  As  regards  the  larger  farms  under  the  Board, 
have  they  in  ordinary  years  shown  a profit  ? — On  the 
whole,  they  have  shown  a fair  amount  of  profit  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  for  the  year  just  past — our  finan- 
cial year  ends  31st  March — if  the  Commissioners  desire 
it,  I can  show  them  a reasonable  profit  on  the  year, 
amounting  on  the  whole,  on  less  than  1,000  acres,  to 
upwards  of  £1,000. 

4448.  Have  the  smaller  farms  shown  a favourable 
balance  in  general  ? — I should  say  in  nearly  every  case 
they  do.  They  are  managed  by  local  parties  whose 
capital  is  invested  in  the  undertaking. 

4449.  Have  the  buildings  on  the  larger  farms  been 
too  expensive  from  any  reason  ? — I think  they  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  been  too  expensive. 

4450.  From  what  cause  has  that  arisen  ? — It  arises 
from  a variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  instance,  all 
undertakings  by  the  Government  are  done  more  sub- 
stantially than  they  would  be  on  ordinary  farms ; their 
leases  are  longer — the  leases  of  the  Commissioners  are 
in  many  cases  for  999  years.  In  the  next  place,  all 
buildings  done  by  Government  are  much  more  expen- 
sively done,  I should  be  disposed  to  say,  than  those 
done  by  private  individuals.  In  the  third  place,  in  all 
public  undertakings  of  the  kind  there  is  a desire  to  put 
up  a set  of  buildings  more  showy  than  an  ordinary 
individual  would  require  under  the  circumstances. 

4451.  At  what  amount,  either  of  acreage  or  rent, 
would  you  draw  the  distinction  between  small  and 
large  farms  ? — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question.  It  appears  to  me  a 
farm  capable  of  maintaining  a family  respectably — 
would  be  about  the  line  to  draw.  As  we  understand 
the  term  “ small  farm,”  it  has  acquired  a sort  of  derog- 
atory meaning  in  this  country.  A small  farm  is  sup- 
posed to  be  too  small  to  maintain  a family  as  they  ought 
to  be  maintained.  I think  any  farm  which  is  adequate 
to  maintain  a farmer  and  his  family  respectably  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a small  farm. 

4452.  Taking  the  test  of  horse  labour,  should  you 
call  a farm  a large  farm  where  it  is  not  worth  the 
occupier’s  while  to  keep  a pair  of  horses  ? — It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  stand  point  you  take.  I,  for  instance, 
think  a two-horse  farm  could  not  be  considered  in  any 
sense  a small  farm. 

4453.  Are  there  many  farms  on  which  a single 
horse  is  occupied  in  Ireland? — A vast  number.  I 
should  say  fully  a quarter  of  a million. 

4454.  From  your  observation  is  it  better  economy 
for  a man  to  keep  a single  horse  or  to  hire  the  horse 
labour  necessary  on  his  farm  ?- — The  system  almost 
universally  adopted  in  Ireland  on  one-horse  farms  is 
this : two  neighbouring  farmers  agree  to  lend  their 
horses  to  each  other,  and  they  employ  the  pair  at  all 
necessary  work,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  grub- 
bing, and  so  on. 

4455.  "What  should  you  say  as  to  the  smallest 
amount  of  rent  of  a farm  which,  in  your  own  words, 
would  keep  a family  comfortably,  as  a test  of  small  and 
large  ? — I think  one  way  of  arriving  at  that  would  be 
this : a labourer  working  for  others — working  for  a 
landlord  or  a fanner — maintains  his  family  as  best 
he  can.  I think  a farm  that  would  give  ample  em- 
ployment to  a man,  that  may  moreover  give  some  em- 
ployment to  say  two  sons,  that  would  give  employment 
to  the  wife  in  milking  and  looking  after  his  cows — 
such  a farm  ought  to  maintain  the  family  comfortably, 
and  if  they  are  skilful,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  they 
might  be,  on  the  whole,  prosperous. 

4456.  What  sort  of  rent  would  that  farm  be? — To 
answer  that  question  it  appears  to  me  the  best  way 
would  be  this  : what  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  sum 
of  money  competent  to  maintain  a family  in  that  state  1 
Now,  inasmuch  as  ten  shillings  a week  maintains  a 
labourer  and  his  family  respectably,  I think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  a net  profit  of  £40  a year 


would,  on  the  whole,  enable  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
man  to  keep  a family  respectably.  The  produce 
of  land  fairly  managed,  on  the  principles  of  alternate 
husbandry,  ought  to  amount  to  at  least  five  times 
the  rent.  I can  give  you  several  instances  where 
under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  it 
lias  produced  five  and  even  six  times  the  rent ; and  at 
Oldcastle,  the  school  which  I named  a moment  ago,  I 
find  the  receipts  for  years  amounted  to  six  times  the 
rent.  Now,  assuming  five  times  the  rent  as  the 
fair  amount  of  what  the  produce  of  land  ought  to 
be — one  rent  of  course  goes  to  the  landlord  as  rent 
— -from  one-half  to  one  lent  goes  in  paying  for  seed 
and  the  other  outgoings  on  a farm  6i  this  kind;  so  that 
there  would  be,  at  least,  three  rents  left  to  the  farmer 
for  his  own  labour  and  skill.  Consequently,  if  you 
divide  £40  by  these  three,  you  get  the  rental  on  which, 
as  I conceive  a net  profit  of  £40  a year  could  be  rea- 
lized— namely,  from  £12  to  £14  yearly.  I think  it 
is  not  a question  of  acreage  at  all  so  much  as  a ques- 
tion of  rental. 

4457.  In  the  smaller  farms  belonging  to  the  Board 
are  there  a large  quantity  of  buildings  erected  gener- 
ally ? — Yes ; in  every  case  I may  say  the  buildings 
would  do  from  twice  to  perhaps  four  or  five  times  the 
extent  of  land. 

4458.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  cultivators  of  tile 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  these  model  schools 
take  example  by  the  course  adopted  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  schools  ? — I find  when  the  manager  happens 
to  be  a man  of  good  judgment  and  prudence,  the 
farmers  find  it  out,  and  as  a general  rule  they  are  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  his  example ; but  when  from  one 
cause  or  other  a man  happens  to  be  planted  in  a dis- 
tinct who  is  not  a skilful  agriculturist,  they  have  no 
confidence  in  him,  and  it  causes  a great  reaction.  I 
should  also  like  to  answer  the  question  in  this  way. 
I find  for  instance  in  most  cases  that  the  growth  of 
artificial  grass  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Board’s  farms.  Any  ordinary 
traveller  through  the  country  will  find  such  to  be  the 
case.  I believe  the  cultivation  of  roots,  also,  has  been 
increased,  but  to  a less  extent,  by  the  example  of  the 
Board’s  farms.  I believe  in  no  instance  have  they  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  the  surrounding  farmers 
as  in  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  artificial  grass. 

4459.  Are  the  small  occupiers  in  Ireland  often  in  a 
position  to  mow  their  artificial  grass  so  as  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  turning  cattle  to  feed  on  a small  patch? 
— That  requires  a little  more  capital  than  they  pos- 
sess to  work  it  profitably.  We  are  able  to  keep 
more  cows  on  that  system;  as  a rule  small  farmers 
have  not  capital,  but  there  must  be  a beginning  some- 
where. 

4460.  Does  it  often  happen  that  they  have  facilities 
for  tying  up  cattle  all  the  year  round  in  that  way?— 
No ; the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  very  sadly  off 
for  accommodation  for  their  cattle. 

4461.  Is  much  interest  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  farm  schools  throughout  the  country? — I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a veiy  fail-  amoimt  of 
interest  taken  in  them. 

4462.  Are  there  many  that  are  managed  by  a local 
committee? — There  are  three  grades  of  schools  alto- 
gether in  the  Agricultural  Department.  One  class, 
containing  twenty  model  schools,  including  Glasnevin, 
is  exclusively  managed  by  the  Board.  The  second, 
comprising  eighteen  model  schools,  are  managed 
entirely  by  local  parties ; and  the  third,  being  what 
are  called  ordinary  school  farms,  are  managed  also 
solely  by  local  parties.  The  statistics  are  : twenty 
model  farms  (including  Glasnevin)  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board,  eighteen  model  schools  under 
local  management,  and  eighty-three  farms  attached  to 
ordinary  schools,  making  a total  of  121. 

4463.  Excluding  for  the  present  Glasnevin,  what 
are  your  duties  as  regards  the  nineteen  other  schools 
in  the  first  class  ? — My  duty  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year  is  to  receive  from  each  of  the  stewards  on 
the  farms  what  we  call  a “pre-annual  estimate,” 
which  is  a detailed  statement  of  what  he  proposes  to 
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do  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  giving  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  seeds  required;  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  manures ; the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
implements ; the  number,  description,  and  probable 
value  of  the  live  stock  he  proposes  to  dispose  of ; the 
amount  expected  to  be  realised  by  dairy  produce — in 
fact  a detailed  description  of  the  system  of  farming 
which  he  proposes  to  cany  out  for  the  twelve  months. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a map  showing  the  proposed 
cropping  for  the  twelve  months.  It  is  a part  of  my 
duty  to  examine  these  as  carefully  as  I can  with  the 
view  either  of  approving  of  them  or  suggesting  such 
alterations  as  I think  desirable.  I have  then  to  see 
that  those  plans  are  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  they 
are  not  deviated  from  without  good  reason.  It  is  also 
my  duty  to  exercise  a check  on  the  expenditure  month 
by  month.  I have  to  give  the  steward  of  each  farm 
authority  for  the  sale  of  stock  when  he  requires  it. 
He  accounts  -with  the  Commissioners  themselves  for 
all  money  that  pass  through  his  hands,  but  the 
accounts  are  examined  month  after  month  by  me.  It 
is  further  my  duty  to  visit  those  schools  as  often  as 
my  other  duties  will  permit,  and  to  make  reports  to 
the  Commissioners  on  their  state  and  condition. 

‘1464.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  schools  in  this 
class  in  the  year? — Unless  prevented  by  other  duties, 
I invariably  visit  each  school  three  times  in  the  year 
— first  in  autumn,  to  see  the  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  year ; secondly,  in  spring,  to  see  the  spring 
cultivation ; and  lastly,  I like  in  every  case  to  visit  the 
farm  before  harvest,  to  see  the  state  of  the  crops  in  them. 

4465.  Is  the  manager  of  each  farm  obliged  to  get 
your  approval  of  eveiy  sale  of  stock  ? — He  is. 

4466.  Supposing  that  from  the  season  the  crops  turn 
out  badly,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  earlier  than  he 
originally  intended ; or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops 
are  good,  and  that  he  is  able  either  to  keep  on  or  to 
buy  in  additional  Cattle,  does  he  require  your  consent 
to  all  such  detailed  changes? — Yes,  but  then  I am 
supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  all  these  circumstances 
as  they  arise.  The  manager  furnishes  to  me  a weekly 
journal  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  past  week.  I 
see  that  journal  every  Monday  morning;  so  that  I 
am  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those 
details. 

4467.  Who  are  the  heads  of  the  farms  in  this  class  ? 
— The  stewards. 

4468.  Who  is  the  local  manager — what  do  you  call 
him? — The  agriculturist. 

4469.  Does  he  reside  on  the  farm? — Invariably. 

4470.  What  responsibility  has  he  as  regards  the 
boarders? — In  most  cases  the  superintendence  of  the 
boarders  is  intrusted  to  the  literary  master,  who 
resides  in  the  place,  and  affords  literary  instruction,  it 
being  deemed  desirable  to  relieve  the  agriculturist  from 
that  duty,  so  as  not  to  divert  him  from  his  main  busi- 
ness, which  is  farming. 

4471.  Do  the  boarders  lodge  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  literary  master  or  the  agriculturist  ? — In 
some  few  cases — at  Limerick,  for  instance — the  agri- 
culturist is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
boarders ; but,  in  most  cases,  the  literary  teacher  is 
responsible  for  it. 

4472.  Who  feeds  them? — The  Commissioners  in 
some  cases  undertake  that  duty,  as  at  Limerick  and 
Glasnevin.  In  other  cases  they  give  an  allowance, 
varying  from  £14  a year  in  minor  schools,  to  £20 
in  larger  schools,  to  the  literary  master  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pupils. 

4473.  Do  the  apartments  of  the  boarders  form  a 
portion  either  of  the  agricultural  or  the  literary 
master’s  house  ? — The  agricultural  master  and  the 
literary  master  have  each  a set  of  apartments  to  him- 
self, for  his  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  his  family ; 
but  they  immediately  adjoin  the  apartments  in  which 
the  boarders  sleep. 

4474.  What  salaries  are  paid  to  the  agriculturists 
of  the' schools  in  this  class? — It  varies  from  £3  10s.  a 
month,  with  rooms,  to  £120  a year,  which  is  the 
highest  salary  given.  That  is  the  allowance  in  Cork 
and  Belfast. 


4475.  What  are  your  duties  as  regards  the  eighteen 
school  farms  of  the  first  class  under  local  management  ? 
— My  chief  work  of  inspection  is  on  the  larger  farms 
now  described.  I also  visit  the  others  when  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I visit  the  eighteen  model  schools  as 
well  as  the  smaller  school  farms  as  often  as  I can. 

4476.  How  often  in  the  year  do  you  visit  those 
eighteen  school  farms  under  local  management? — At 
least  onCe  a year ; but  there  is  another  officer  who  is 
supposed  to  visit  them  three  times  a year. 

4477.  What  is  he  styled? — Inspector.  He  is  con- 
stantly on  the  work  of  inspection. 

4478.  Is  he  under  you  ? — He  is. 

4479.  What  is  his  position  as  compared  -with  that 
of  the  Inspectors  of  ordinary  National  schools? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  as  well  paid  as  they  are. 

4480.  Where  does  he  live? — Close  to  the  city 
here. 

4481.  Has  he  much  duty  to  perform  at  head- 
quarters ?— None.  All  the  duties  at  head-quarters  I 
am  obliged  to  perform.  I have  to  attend,  for  instance, 
at  the  Education  office  every  Tuesday,  which  is  the 
day  the  Board  meets  to  offer  explanations  on  any  points 
that  may  arise.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Glas- 
nevin Institution. 

4482.  Do  you  reside  in  Dublin  or  Glasnevin? — I 
reside  at  Glasnevin. 

4483.  Do  you  present  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board? — I do. 

■ 4484.  With  whom  do  you  transact  the  business  of 
the  Board  generally? — With  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretaries,  and  such  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  as  may  require  my  attend- 
ance. 

4485.  Do  you  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  ? — There  is  an  order  of  the  Board 
requiring  my  attendance  at  them. 

4486.  Does  that  committee  meet  at  regular  periods  ? 
— They  meet  on  Tuesdays. 

4487.  Do  you  receive  a special  notice  when  your 
presence  is  likely  to  be  necessary? — My  presence  is 
supposed  to  be  always  necessary,  because  the  docu- 
ments that  come  before  them  require  explanation 
week  after  week. 

4488.  You  attend  that  committee  every  week? — 
I attend  at  the  Education  Office  every  Tuesday. 

4489.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  eighty-three 
farms  attached  to  National  schools  ? — It  varies  from 
half  an  acre  to  upwards  of  twenty.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  more  than  twenty  acres.  You  will  find 
in  my  report  a list  attached  to  which  is  a column  giving 
the  extent  of  land  in  each  farm. 

4490.  Are  there  any  of  these  school  farms  on  which 
two  horses  are  kept  ? — None. 

4491.  Is  one  horse  kept  on  any  of  them? — On  a 
good  many. 

4492.  How  often  do  you  inspect  them? — I visit 
them,  as  I said  a moment  ago,  whenever  I am  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Inspector  is  supposed  to  visit 
them  all  three  times  a year,  but  the  work  is  getting 
too  heavy  for  him.  He  is  supposed  to  visit  every 
school  three  times  a year,  and  there  being  121  schools 
in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  he  could  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Board,  and  visit  each  three  times  in  the 
year. 

4493.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Brogan. 

4494.  Does  he  make  periodical  reports  to  you  ? — 
His  reports  are  sent  to  the  Education  Office,  they  are 
then  referred  to  me,  and  those  which  require  action  to 
be  taken  upon  them  I submit  to  the  committee. 

4495.  Is  most  of  your  business  with  him  trans- 
acted through  the  medium  of  these  reports,  or  by 
verbal  communication  ? — Both. 

4496.  Do  you  exercise  any  control  over  the  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  those  eighty-three  school 
farms? — So  far  as  the  course  of  cultivation  is  fully 
described  in  his  report,  I do  exercise  a certain  control. 
The  form  of  the  report  (which  you  can  have)  is  very 
detailed,  and  gives  a full  description  of  the  school  and 
farm,  the  description  of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops 
pursued,  and  the  management  generally. 
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4497.  Have  you  power  to  direct  the  course  of  cul- 
tivation, or  control  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  on 
the  eighty-three  school  farms,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  farms? — No;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that;  if  the  managers  of  the  eighteen 
model  schools  under  local  management,  and  of  the 
eighty-three  school  farms,  pursue  any  established 
system  of  rotation  of  crops — if  they  do  not  violate 
any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  husbandry,  as 
they  are  known  to  me,  I do  not  interfere  with 
them. 

4498.  You  inspect  and  criticise,  but  you  do  not 
manage  ? — I do  not  manage. 

4499.  Are  the  farms  attached  to  schools  cultivated 
wholly  by  the  children  attending  the  school  ? — In  no 
one  case;  in  many  cases  the  children  perform  no 
manual  labour  at  all  on  the  farm ; in  some  cases  they 
do. 

4500.  Are  there  any  rules  of  the  Commissioners 
for  those  cases  where  they  do  perform  labour  on 
the  farm  to  secure  a proper  time  being  given  to  the 
teaching  in  school  ? — That  is  left  very  much  to  the 
manager.  The  manager  knows  all  the  local  circum- 
stances, and,  of  course,  does  what  is  best  for  the 
school ; but  in  no  one  case  does  the  farm  work,  or  the 
agricultural  instruction,  interfere  with  the  the  ordi- 
nary time  for  literary  instruction. 

4501.  Do  the  ordinary  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
visit  those  eighty-three  school  farms  ? — They  do. 

4502.  Have  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  where 
just  complaint  has  been  made  either  by  parents  or 
other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  children 
had  been  unduly  kept  from  school  to  be  employed  on 
the  farm  % — No  such  case  has  ever  been  reported  to 
me,  but- 1 have  heard  managers  say  that  they  had 
frequently  to  request  the  teacher  to  discontinue  farm 
labour,  inasmuch  as  the  parents  complained  that  the 
children  were  worked  for  the  profit  of  the  teacher. 
In  all  those  cases,  what  I have  suggested  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  school  on 
agriculture;  they  should  be  periodically  taken  over 
the  farm  and  receive  what  I call  clinical  instruction 
as  to  what  is  going  on. 

4503.  Do  the  children  like  being  employed  on  the 
school  farms  ? — I think,  on  the  whole,  they  like  it  very 
much. 

4504.  Are  the  masters  who  teach  in  those  model 
farm  schools  of  at  all  a different  class  from  the  ordinary 
teachers  ? — They  are  men  who  have  more  taste  for  farm- 
ing, and  I should  say  are  a grade  more  intelligent  than 
the  ordinary  teachers. 

4505.  Are  there  many  of  them  who  are  qualified  to 
communicate  instruction  to  the  children  by  lectures 
while  visiting  the  farms  ? — I find  the  majority  of  them 
are  exceedingly  well  qualified. 

4506.  Do  many  youths  come  up  to  Glasnevin  from 
those  school  farms? — Yes;  many  of  the  youths  in 
Glasnevin  have  come  from  them. 

4507.  Do  many  come  to  the  nineteen  model  farms 
from  those  smaller  schools? — -A  good  many  do. 

4508.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  better  agricultural 
pupils  than  those  who  come  from  the  ordinary  National 
schools? — I cannot  say  I have  been  able  to  observe 
any  marked  difference  in  that  respect. 

4509.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Some  of  the  ordinary 
agricultural  schools  contain  not  more  than  an  acre ; how 
do  you  distinguish  between  such  school  farms  and  the 
school  gardens  ? — The  distinction  is  as  to  the  rotation  of 
crops  pursued ; in  the  school  gardens  the  rotation  is 
that  of  garden  cropping ; for  instance,  there  is  no  com. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  we  have  the  ordinary  farm 
rotations — the  four  course,  the  five,  six,  or  any  of  the 
other  established  rotations  of  cropping  pursued,  we  call 
that  a school  farm. 

4510.  Are  school  farms  carried  on  upon  any  uni- 
form plan  ? — The  uniform  pervading  ideas  are  these : 
that  a rotation  of  crops,  a systematic  course  of  cropping 
of  some  kind  is  pursued,  and  that  on  all  the  smaller 
ones  the  system  of  soiling,  and  house-feeding  cattle  is 
adopted. 

4511.  Who  has  the  arrangement  of  the  rotation  on 


the  different  farms? — The  teacher;  we  do  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  interfere  with  him,  because  he  is  work- 
ing for  his  own  profit,  and  so  long  as  he  pursues  a 
systematic  course  of  cropping,  and  does  not  violate  any 
fundamental  principle  of  farming,  we  'consider  he  is 
doing  very  well.  If  he  tills  deeply,  keeps  his  land 
clean,  if  his  crops  are  on  the  whole  skilfully  cultivated,, 
and  his  cow  or  two  fairly  managed,  we  do  not  consider 
it  desirable  to  interfere  with  him. 

4512.  The  boys  work  after  hours,  do  they  not? — In 
some  cases  there  is  what  we  call  an  industrial  class, 
and  it  is  only  where  there  is  an  industrial  class  that  the 
boys  do  systematic  labour,  and  then  only  after  school 
hours.  They  receive  a penny  per  day  for  their  labour. 

I invariably  recommend  the  teacher  to  pay  them  at  the 
rate  of  a penny  per  hour,  which  I think  is  very  fair 
value  for  their  labour.  They  can  sow  seeds,  and  do 
other  work  of  that  kind,  and  I do  not  think  a penny 
per  hour  too  much  to  charge  for  their  labour.  We  do 
not  like  them  to  labour  longer  than  two  hours  in  the 
day. 

4513.  I see  by  the  table  in  page  30  of  the  report, 
that  the  number  of  agricultural  schools  was  a great 
deal  larger  about  ten  years  ago  than  now ; can  you 
give  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  diminution  ? — 
That  was  because  some  years  ago  a class  of  schools 
called  workhouse  schools,  which  had  been  in  connexion 
with  the  agricultural  department,  was  all  struck  off,  in 
consequence  of  a correspondence  that  arose  between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Commissioners,  in  which  he 
compelled  them  to  reduce  their  estimate  for  agricul- 
tural education,  but  there  has  been  in  reality  no  such 
diminution  in  the  number  of  agricultural  schools  of 
any  class  as  would  appear  from  that  falling  off. 

4514.  The  Chairman. — In  the  larger  model  farms 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  is  an  account 
kept  which  would  show  the  amount  of  capital  expended 
on  that  farm  from  the  beginning  ? — I can  only  answer 
that  question  to  your  satisfaction  by  saying  that  since 
I have  had  charge  of  the  department  I think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  entire  expenditure  can  be  told. 

4515.  In  your  calculations  of  profit,  do  you  make 
any  allowance  for  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in 
buildings  ? — No,  for  this  reason,  that  in  no  one  instance 
have  I been  able  to  ascertain  how  much  was  invested 
in  buildings.  The  entire  school  and  buildings  were 
erected  by  contract. 

4516.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  for  interest  on 
money  expended  in  improvements  from  year  to  year? 
— That  is  generally  taken  into  account  in  what  we  call 
the  valuation.  The  usual  course  in  cases  of  that  kind 
is  to  value  the  improvements  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  the  implements  and  stock. 

4517.  Supposing  the  case  of  a granary,  a barn,  or 
suchbeing  built  as  additional  buildings,  would  any  charge 
be  made  by  you  in  future  years  for  interest  on  the  money 
so  expended  ? — I should  say  it  ought  to  be,  but  for  the 
four  years  I have  had  to  do  with  the  department  as 
superintendent  there  has  been  no  building  at  all. 

4518.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  master  of  an  agricultural  school  works  the 
farm  attached  to  that  school  entirely  at  his  own  risk, 
and  receives  all  the  profits  derived  from  it? — That  is 
so  in  all  the  schools  except  the  Glasnevin  one,  and  the 
nineteen  school  farms  which  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Board. 

4519.  Those  are  what  are  properly  termed  the  model 
agricultural  schools? — They  are. 

4520.  In  the  ordinary  or  primary  agi'icultural  schools 
the  working  of  the  agi’icultural  part  of  the  school  is 
entirely  at  the  private  risk,  and  for  the  private  benefit, 
of  the  master  ? — Yes.  His  own  capital  is  invested  in 
the  farming. 

4521.  Do  you  consider  that  under  those  circum- 
stances the  master  is  likely  to  do  more  than  follow  the 
most  usual  routine  course  of  agriculture  in  the  country  ? 
Is  lie  likely  to  engage  in  anything  that  would  serve  as 
a model  to  show  anything  novel  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  further  than  working  his  farm  better  than 
ordinary  farms  through  his  greater  intelligence — is  Ins 
farm  likely  to  become  a model  in  any  other  sense  than 
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being  more  skilfully  worked  ? — A school  farm  may  he 
used,  if  I catch  your  question  clearly,  for  two  totally 
different  purposes.  It  may  he  a “ model”  farm,  though 
it  may  produce  nothing  novel,  but  merely  illustrate 
the  established  rules  and  principles  of  farming— a good 
rotation  of  crops,  good  tillage  in  autumn,  for  example, 
and  sufficiently  early  in  preparation  for  roots — in  other 
words  merely  carrying  out  the  established  and  well- 
founded  principles  of  husbandry.  But  in  the  sense  of 
carrying  out  novelties  or  trying  expeiiments,  I should 
say  that  except  in  very  few  cases  they  don’t  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

4522.  Then,  such  an  agricultural  school,  m what 
does  it  differ  from  an  ordinary  school  where  the  master 
would  have  a little  farm  to  work  at  during  his  leisure 
time,  and  which,  of  course,  he  would  work  for  his  own 
advantage  in  the  best  way  ?— In  no  respect  at  all,  sup- 
posing that  the  master  carried  out  a rotation  of  crops, 
and  observed  the  established  principles  of  husbandry. 

4523.  If  he  had  a farm  of  his  own,  would  not  it  be 
his  interest  to  do  that?— Well,  it  would  be,  if  he 
always  acted  up  to  his  own  interest ; and  so  it  would 
bo  the  interest  of  all  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not. 

4524.  The  model  schools  are  worked  entirely  at  the 
costand  responsibility  of  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes, 
the  nineteen  model  farms  and  the  Glasnevin  school. 

4525.  In  these  farms  is  the  system  of  agriculture 
limited  to  the  ordinary  routine — a rotation  of  crops, 
stall  feeding,  and  So  on,  such  as  would  be  pursued  on 
a farm  of  corresponding  magnitude  in  private  hands  ? 
—I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  since 
I have  had  the  superintendence,  I have,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, discouraged  all  experiments,  and  merely  under- 
taken to  illustrate  established  principles  of  farming. 
If  the  Commissioners  desire  experiments  they  must  be 
prepared  to  carry  them  out  at  a loss.  One  of  the  very 
highest  authorities — the  editor  of  the  “ J ournal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England” — says,  in  a re- 
cent communication  to  that  society,  that  he  believes  no 
instance  on  record  can  be  adduced  where  a man  has  made 
experiments  to  pay.  It  would  be  a very  proper  thing,  if 
the  Commissioners  propose  to  try  experiments,  to  have 
an  experimental  farm,  or  to  allot  a field  or  two  on  each 
farm  for  experimental  purposes ; but,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  Commissioners  will  accomplish  a great  deal  of  good 
by  illustrating  on  each  of  their  farms  what  may  be 
called  the  recognised  principles  of  husbandry.  That, 
without  any  experiments  at  all  would  certainly  be  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  system  pursued  throughout 
the  country. 

4526.  Then  you  distinguish  between  what  you  call 
experimental  farming  and  model  farming? — I make 
that  distinction. 

4527.  And  you  consider  the  operations  of  the  Board 
are  with  propriety  restricted  entirely  to  the  latter  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  present  moment. 

4528.  Giving  an  example  of  the  ordinary  standard 
course  of  farming,  carried  on  with  the  fullest  knowledge 
and  greatest  care  ? — Yes. 

4529.  And  in  fact  not  going  beyond  what  ought  to 
be  met  with  in  every  ordinary  farm  ? — On  every  well- 
managed  farm. 

4530.  In  that  way  you  consider  the  operations  of 
the  Board  have  been  of  late  years  rendered  profitable  ? 
— I do ; and  more  useful  than  when  they  did  under- 
take experiments. 

4531.  Is  there  a department  of  horticulture  or  gar- 
dening attached  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  ? — We 
have  at  Glasnevin  rather  an  extensive  department  of 
horticulture,  conducted  by  a man  of  considerable  ex- 
perience in  that  department. 

4532.  Do  you  carry  out  the  same  principle  of  looking 
to  a profitable  return  in  gardening? — No,  we  do 
not  expect  profit,  particularly  on  the  ornamental 
part.  It  consists  of  a kitchen  garden,  on  which  we 
expect  profit ; a green-house,  from  which  we  don’t  ex- 
pect profit. 

4533.  Have  you  much  green-house  cultivation? — 
Not  very  much.  There  is  a small  green-house,  a nice 
vinery,  and  a small  peach-house. 


4534.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  May 
management  of  green-houses  and  vineries  that  these  - 
have  been  erected? — The  object  of  the  Commissioners  Baldwin 
in  grafting  the  horticultural  upon  the  agricultural 
branch,  was  to  supply  a want  felt  by  country  gentle- 
men, and  to  train  up  a class  of  men  competent  to  under- 
take the  combined  duties  of  steward  and  gardener,  and 

it  is  succeeding  very  fairly  in  carrying  out  that  object. 

4535.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  say  as  a general  rule  ex- 
periments are  not  profitable  in  the  first  instance.  You 
have  been  a good  while  at  Glasnevin,  and  I suppose 
you  are  conversant  with  the  experiments  which  were 
made  on  the  farm  before  you  had  charge  of  it  yourself? 

— I am. 

4536.  You  remember,  I suppose,  the  experiments 
made  as  to  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  artifi- 
cial manure  ? — I do. 

4537.  And  also  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  roots 
treated  with  different  kinds  of  manure? — Yes. 

4538.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  an 
agricultural  establishment,  such  as  Glasnevin,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  test  the  productiveness  of  manures, 
and  also  the  quality  of  different  soils  ? — I think  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  do  so  on  an  experimental  farm, 
but  it  ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  a rent 
paying  farm. 

4539.  Of  course  an  experimental  farm  is  an  experi- 
mental farm — that  is  evading  the  question — take  the 
farm  I am  speaking  of— that  at  Glasnevin,  conducted 
as  it  has  been  to  the  present  time,  do  you  not  think  it 
desirable,  and  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
test  such  matters  as  I have  spoken  of,  as  they  were 
tested  at  one  time  during  Mr.  Kirkpatrick’s  manage- 
ment?— Yes,  they  were  tested. 

4540.  I think  there  were  some  reports  in  which  the 
different  qualities  of  the  manure  applied  to  the  ground 
and  the  productiveness  of  each  were  put  forward  ? — A 
great  many.  I was  intrusted  from  the  time  I entered 
the  place  with  the  measurement  of  the  ground  which 
was  subjected  to  those  experiments,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  crops  resulting  from  them. 

4541.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  profit  at  all,  but  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  you  do  not  consider  it  desirable 
in  an  institution  like  Glasnevin,  supported  by  public 
money,  that  such  experiments  should  be  entered  into, 
so  that  the  young  men  attending  there  should  know 
how  best  to  employ  themselves  afterwards? — I think  the 
Glasnevin  institution  will  perform  one  of  its  most  useful 
functions  if  it  teaches  what  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  foundtobe  the  best  system 
of  husbandry. 

4542.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  should  carry  out 
the  routine  system,  but  never  venture  to  ascertain 
what  the  best  system  is? — It  should  not  make  experi- 
ments if  you  want  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

4543.  I am  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a Board  of 
Agricultural  Education.  Where  are  the  experiments 
to  be  made  in  Ireland,  and  how  are  the  characters  of 
farms  to  be  ascertained  in  particular  localities  ? — Y ou 
ask  me  where  are  experiments  to  be  conducted.  My 
experience  of  experiments — and  I have  made  a good 
many  myself— is  that  they  had  better  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  You  require  a certain  degree  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  that  you  cannot  always  purchase,  to  make 
them. 

4544.  You  have  it  at  present  at  the  model  farm  ? — 

I am  only  stating  my  experience  of  experiments,  which 
is,  that  they  had  better  be  left  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  private  individuals. 

4545.  I think  you  mentioned  10s.  a week  as  the 
standard  at  which  you  estimated  the  earnings  of  a farm 
labourer,  so  as  to  estimate  what  the  earnings  of  a 
farm  and  the  extent  of  a farm  of  that  class  would  be  ? 

— I stated  that  a labourer  on  10s.  a week  has  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  _ 

4546.  Well  now,  on  consideration,  do  you  not  think 
that  10s.  a week  is  a higher  rate  of  wages  than  a 
farmer  has,  on  the  average,  throughout  Ireland?— I 
take  the  maximum,  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  Ire- 
land is  about  7s.  6 d.  at  the  present  moment ; and  I 
take  the  maximum  in  order  to  compare  the  lowest 
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grade  of  the  farmer  with  the  highest  grade  of  the 
labourer.  I think  that  would  be  a fair  compari- 
son. 

4547.  And  then  this  farm  that  you  speak  of  is  not 
an  average  farm,  it  is  not  founded  on  the  average  rate 
of  wages  1 — I do  not  suppose  I made  myself  quite  in- 
telligible to  you  on  that  point.  What  I meant  to 
convey  was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  labourer  who  is  worth 
to  an  employer  10s.  a week,  is  able  to  maintain 
a family,  he  ought  to  be  worth  more  than  that  to 
himself,  supposing  he  would  use  skill  and  care  in  the 
cultivation  of  a farm. 

4548.  Then  I understand  that  if  the  farm  labourer 
is  paid  10s.  a week,  his  farm  would  be  the  farm  that 
you  describe  ? — I do  not  convey  that  idea.  My  remark 
was  that  the  labourer  working  for  himself,  aided  by 
his  wife  and  his  son — and  it  may  be  two  boys — ought 
to  be  able  to  produce  as  much  as  would  support  him- 
self and  his  family  respectably. 

4549.  Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  reference  to  those 
small  farms,  those  school-farms  which  you  say  are  dis- 
tinguished from  gardens  by  rotation  of  crops,  and  by 
the  system  of  soiling  and  feeding  of  cattle,  could  a man 
only  have  a cow,  or  could  he  have  cattle  upon  a school- 
farm  of  one  acre — could  he  have  a cowl— Well,  Mr. 
Cobbett  goes  to  show  that  a rood  of  ground  will  support 
a cow.  I think  a man  having  two  statute  acres  of 
ground  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  feed  a cow  well 
all  the  year  round. 

4550.  Nowwould  you  particularize  any  of  our  school- 
farms  of  two  acres  where  a man  has  a cow  which  he 
supports  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  those  two  acres 
— and  describe  what  he  should  dol — Well,  if  he  put 
the  one  acre  of  land  under  the  ordinary  four-course 
rotation,  he  will  have  two  roods  under  roots.  If  he 
tills  that  with  a spade  he  will  produce  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  tons  of  mangold  wurtzel  or  Swedish  turnips 
per  acre ; and  a rood  of  ground  producing  seven  tons 
or  seven  and  a half  tons  of  mangold  wurtzel  will  give 
six  stones  of  roots  to  a cow  for  about  half  a year.  A 
rood  of  ground  under  artificial  grass,  the  land  being 
tilled  bya  spade  deeply  and  well,  and  well  manured,  will 
produce  as  much  clover  or  ryegrass  as  will  feed  the  same 
cow  in  the  summer  months.  That  is,  supposing  the 
cultivation  to  be  deep  and  good  and  the  manure  fairly 
and  liberally  distributed.  So  that  in  reality  one  half- 
acre of  ground  will  support  a cow  of  the  class  of  cattle 
in  the  hands  of  the  poor  small  farmers  all  the  year 
round.  On  five  and  a half  statute  acres  of  land  at 
Glasnevin,  we  are  able  to  keep  four  cows  all  the  year 
round. 

4551.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cow  should  be  house- 
fed  all  the  year  round  ? — Yes ; she  should  be  house-fed 
all  the  year  round. 

4552.  What  you  have  now  said  applies  to  the  one- 
acre  school-farm,  and  you  have  only  given  me  an  ac- 
count of  two  roods  ? — Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  the  remain- 
der would  be  in  com.  The  two  acres  would  be 
divided  into  four  fields  in  a four-course  rotation.  And 
on  a one-acre  farm  you  would  have  the  remaining  half 
acre  under  corn. 

4553.  And  how  much  under  potatoes? — Well,  a 
man  might  pursue  such  a rotation  as  we  have  at  Glas- 
nevin, for  instance,  and  he  might  have  another  rood, 
if  he  wished,  under  potatoes. 

4554.  I do  not  know  what  you  have  in  Glasnevin  ; 
but  I want  you  just  to  tell  me  about  this  small  farm  ? 
— Well,  I understood  you  to  ask  me  to  show  the 
quantity  of  ground  that  would  feed  a cow  all  the  year 
round. 

4555.  No ; I just  want  you  to  give  me  your  own  idea 
of  a two-acre  farm  rotation  of  crops  that  would  apply 
to  feeding  of  cattle,  because  a great  deal  depends  on 
the  capability  of  these  school-farms  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  a great  matter  if  they  can  be  so  applied, 
and  the  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  ? — I 
think  I have  shown  you  that  half  an  acre,  at  all 
events,  one  rood  of  roots  and  one  rood  of  artificial 
giass  (supposing  the  land  to  be  thoroughly  well  tilled 
and  manured)  will  feed  a cow  all  the  year  round ; and 
out  of  the  acre  there  are  two  roods  available  for  oats 


or  barley  or  any  other  crops  the  farmer  may  wish  to 
have. 

4556.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — On  how  many  of  those 
agricultural  farms  in  Ireland  is  that  done? — There  are 
very  few  of  them  that  till  so  deeply.  I assume  very 
deep  tillage,  and  what  very  few  of  them  do  accomplish. 
That  is,  I may  say,  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish — 
what  I know  can  be  accomplished ; but,  perhaps,  one 
school-farm  with  another,  it  takes  twice  as  much  to 
feed  a cow  all  the  year  round. 

4557.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  these  small 
farms,  which  are  intended  to  give  agricultural  instruc- 
tion to  the  farmers,  are  worked  at  the  present  time  ? — 
The  systems  of  management  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
farms  themselves.  In  very  many  of  them — I should  say, 
in  the  majority  of  them — the  four-course  rotation  is 
pursued.  Here  is  one  I obtain  from  the  list  at  random 
— Parteen,  near  Limerick,  for  instance.  There  are  two 
statute  acres,  and  the  man  keeps  acow  all  the  year  round 
upon  that.  He  pursues  the  four-course  rotation  upon 
the  two  acres,  and  he  grows  a good  deal  of  potatoes  for 
his  own  use.  He  is  not  a man  possessed  of  any  extras 
ordinary  skill.  He  is  a sensible  man,  who  works 
pretty  industriously,  and  tills  his  bit  of  ground  very 
fairly,  and  has  a cow  in  very  nice  condition  and 
rears  her  calf,  and  has  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  his 
house  all  the  year  round — potatoes  and  vegetables, 
and  milk  and  butter  for  himself  and  his  family. 

4558.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  mode  of 
farming  in  those  ordinary  schools? — We  have,  in  this 
way,  that  if  we  find  that  a man  is  doing  anything  wrong, 
we  give  him  a reprimand.  For  instance,  if  we  find  a 
man  not  ploughing  his  stubble  land  in  the  month  of 
November,  we  reprimand  him  for  it.  In  some  few 
cases  we  have  cancelled  the  grant  altogether,  because 
they  did  not  observe  the  rales  which  we  think  they 
ought  to  observe. 

4559.  By  whom  are  the  farm-buildings  erected 
generally? — In  very  many  cases  by  the  landlords ; in 
some  cases  by  the  teachers. 

4560.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  the  case  of  the  small  farm 
which  you  specified  just  now,  am  I right  in  supposing 
that  the  cow  belonged  to  the  master  ? — The  cow  be- 
longed to  the  master. 

4561.  What  kind  of  account  does  the  master  keep 
of  the  crops  of  this  farm — does  he  take  the  crops  him- 
self?— He  does,  and  he  keeps  a most  accurate  account 
of  all  his  receipts  and  all  his  expenses. 

4562.  Does  he  buy  the  crops  from  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — No ; the  Commissioners  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  it,  except  to  see  that  he  pursues  a 
skilful  system  of  cropping  and  teaches  the  elements  of 
agriculture  in  the  school  to  their  satisfaction. 

4563.  Does  the  master  pay  rent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — He  pays  rent  to  the  landlord. 

4564.  What,  then,  have  the  Commissioners  to  do 
with  the  farm  at  all  ? — To  inspect  it — to  see,  as  I said 
before,  that  the  master  pursues  a proper  course  of 
cropping,  and  that  he  teaches  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture to  a class  of  boys  in  his  school. 

4565.  Do  the  Commissioners  oblige  him  to  keep  such 
a farm  ? — Not  at  all. 

4566.  Is  it  left  to  himself? — Entirely. 

4567.  In  cultivating  such  a farm  as  that,  with  deep 
digging,  are  the  boys  able  to  do  much  ? — No ; I suppose 
there  are  not  ten  per  cent,  of  them  where  the  boys  do 
any  labour  at  all ; it  is  voluntary  with  them. 

4568.  Do  the  managers  superintend,  or  are  they 
supposed  to  superintend  the  farm  ? — The  managers  take 
an  interest  in  them  ; and  they  could  not  be  established 
without  their  concurrence. 

4569.  Do  they  stand  towards  the  farm  in  the  same 
relation  as  they  do  towards  the  school  ? — In  the  same 
relation. 

4570.  The  farm  is  under  their  direction? — It  is. 

4571.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — There  are  both  vested 
and  non-vested  schools  ? — Y es ; in  some  cases  we  have  a 
different  landlord  for  the  school  from  the  landlord  for 
the  farm. 

4572.  Is  the  land  always  contiguous  to  the  house? 
— In  most  instances.  The  last  case  I visited  was  in 
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the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  the  model  farm  there,  which 
was  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  on  which  the  teacher 
was  setting  the  people  an  example  of  reclamation,  was 
situate  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  school. 

4573.  Lord  Glonbroch. — You  have  told  us  that 
Glasnevin  farm  is  divided  for  instruction  into  three 
different  sizes  ? — That  is  stated  in  my  printed  report. 

457  4.  On  which  of  these  three  different  sized  farms 
is  the  instruction  given  most  valuable,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  general  system  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  country  ? — Considering  the  institution  as 
a place  for  educating  young  men,  the  small  farmers’ 
sons,  to  farm  for  themselves,  to  go  back  to  improve 
their  fathers’  holdings,  I should  decidedly  say  that  the 
two  small  farms  are  most  valuable  in  this  respect. 

4575.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  farms  of  such 
a limited  area  as  that  of  the  model  farm  at  Glasnevin — 
five  acres- — can  generally  be  carried  on  profitably  in 
the  country  1 — I think  any  five  acres  at  Glasnevin  are 
fully  as  valuable,  and  as  productive  as  more  than 
double  the  same  area  of  land  of  an  inferior  description 
in  the  remote  districts. 

4576.  Do  you  believe  that  it  possesses  that  value 
from  its  proximity  to  Dublin  ? — Partly  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Dublin,  and  partly  from  its  natural  produc- 
tiveness. It  happens  that  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  farmers  is,  as  a rule,  light  land,  poor  land,  hilly 
land,  boggy  land,  and  so  on. 

4577.  I do  not  know  what  you  say  is  the  best  land 
of  that  size.  Do  you  believe  that,  supposing  it  is  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town,  and  you  have  not  got 
a market  close  to  it  in  the  rural  districts,  a farm  of 
that  kind  could  be  profitably  conducted,  so  as  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  % — I think  any  farm  of  the 
same  rental  could  be  tilled  with  advantage  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  country.  As  I said  before  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman’s  question — I conceive  that 
in  connexion  with  that  question,  it  is  not  a question  of 
acreage  at  all  so  much  as  of  rental — that  is,  supposing 
the  land  to  be  fairly  rented. 

4578.  Then,  in  looking  at  this  farm  of  Glasnevin,  I 
am  not  to  take  the  acreage,  but  the  rent.  Now,  what 
is  the  rent  of  your  small  farm  at  Glasnevin? — The 
rent  of  our  land  at  Glasnevin  is  about  £i  per  statute 
acre. 

4579.  That  makes  £20  a year? — Upwards  of  £20. 

4580.  That  makes  a very  different  farm  from  the 
general  sizes  of  farms  we  get  in  the  rural  districts  that 
would  be  under  fifteen  acres  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  what 
I wished  to  convey  to  the  Chairman. 

45S1.  That  would  involve  a very  different  style  of 
farming,  because  you  know  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
you  cannot  cultivate  an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
with  the  same  hands  that  you  could  cultivate  five  acres, 
although  the  latter  may  be  more  valuable  land? — 
But  if  you  look  at  the  produce.  Those  five  acres 
maintain  four  cows  all  the  year  round  ; and  consume 
as  much  labour  as  many  a twenty-acre  farm  in  the 
country. 

4582.  But  you  have  got  an  area  of  land  that  must 
be  cultivated,  whether  it  be  rich  land,  or  whether  it 
be  poor  land,  and  if  you  increase  the  area  from  five 
acres  to  twenty  acres,  so  as  to  make  the  rents  of  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  hind  equal  according  to  what  you 
say,  is  it  not  quite  manifest  that  you  could  not  culti- 
vate the  larger  area  with  the  same  number  of  hands  as 
the  smaller?  The  man  and  his  two  sons  that  you  talk 
of  would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  the  larger  area,  would 
they? — The  depth  of  cultivable  soil  at  Glasnevin  is 
fully  twice  as  much  as  the  depth  of  soil  cultivated  on 
many  of  the  light  farms  in  Ireland,  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  twice  the  quantity 
of  labour  on  those  five  acres  that  there  would  be  on 
ten  acres  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

4583.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  same  number  of 
people,  no  matter  how  different  the  two  kinds  of  land, 
would  cultivate  five  acres  that  would  cultivate  twenty  ? 
— I did  not  say  that  of  all  cases. 

4584.  If  you  say  that  it  depends  on  the  matter  of 
rent,  and  if  I say  that  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  country 
would  represent  your  five  acres  at  Glasnevin,  it  is  quite 


manifest  that  you  are  dealing  with  a very  different 
category  of  farm  altogether,  and  it  is  plain,  is  it  not, 
that  the  same  number  of  hands  could  not  cultivate  the 
twenty  acres  that  could  cultivate  the  five  ? You  say  that 
in  comparing  two  farms  I am  not  to  look  at  the  area 
but  the  rent,  and  then  I must  increase  my  area  when 
I look  to  the  country,  and  your  five  acres  at  Glasnevin 
would  represent  twenty  in  the  rural  districts? — Twenty 
acres  of  land  in  the  poor  condition  it  is  met  with. 

4585.  Still,  twenty  pounds  a year  would  be  the 
rent  of  each  ? — Certainly. 

4586.  Well,  I have  known  a great  many  places 
where  a pound  an  acre  represents  very  fair  land.  Land 
at  thirty  shillings  an  Irish  acre  we  call  in  my  country 
veiy  comfortable  land? — Well,  if  the  same  skill  had 
been  bestowed  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  on 
any  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  country  which  was 
only  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  an  acre  at  first, 
I think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  that  land  would 
be  worth  now  more  than  a pound  an  acre. 

4587.  I can  assure  you  that  thirty  shillings  an  Irish 
acre  is  paid,  and  I can  assure  you  that  thirty  shillings 
for  an  Irish  acre  represents  an  extremely  good  quality 
of  land,  a very  high  quality  ? — But  not  land  that  has 
been  for  a series  of  years  deeply  tilled  and  liberally 
manured,  surely. 

4588.  It  will  represent  land  with  about  three  or 
four  feet  of  good  soil? — I know  perfectly  well  that  you 
are  right,  that  it  represents  land  in  the  condition  that 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers ; but  not  land 
in  the  condition  that  it  would  be  in  after  receiving 
generous  treatment  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

4589.  I doubt  whether,  at  least  in  our  country,  if 
you  improved  the  land  ever  so  much,  you  could  get  it 
beyond  that  ? — Surely  any  tillage  land  can  be  improved 
by  good  tillage  and  manure. 

4590.  Now,  I heard  you  say  just  now  that  half  an 
acre  of  land  will  maintain  a cow  for  a year — a rood  of 
land  in  roots  all  the  winter,  and  a rood  of  artificial 
grass  all  the  summer? — Yes,  under  the  circumstances 
stated  by  me. 

4591.  I suppose  you  do  not  propose  to  feed  upon 
roots  all  the  winter ; and  how  do  you  propose  to  find 
the  hay  ? — Give  it  a little  straw  with  the  roots. 

4592.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  must  come  off 
some  other  land? — No;  we  suppose  an  acre  put  under 
the  four-course  rotation,  and  there  are  two  quarter 
acres  in  corn. 

4593.  And  you  would  have  sufficient  straw  for  both 
feeding  and  bedding  ? — I have  no  doubt  I should.  I 
put  that  as  an  extreme  case,  and  I said  that  on  our 
farms — even  those  which  are  fairly  managed — it  takes 
twice  that. 

4594.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  farm  that  you  spoke  of  to 
me  was  a two-acre  farm  ? — Yes. 

4595.  Lord  ClonbrocL- — Then,  of  course  we  should 
have  to  consider  also,  in  those  small  holdings  that  you 
recommend  throughout  the  country,  that  there  would 
be  the  necessity  of  houses  and  buildings,  because  if  you 
keep  your  cows  in  houses,  and  all  that,  you  must  have 
sufficient  buildings  attached  to  them.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  a profitable  speculation,  and  might  pay  upon 
every  five  or  ten  acres  of  the  country,  to  have  those  ? 
Who  is  to  go  to  the  expense  of  those  buildings,  and 
who  is  to  erect  them  upon  that  small  area  of  land  ? — 
My  lord,  I should  be  veiy  sorry  that  you  should  sup- 
pose thatl  wasan  advocate  forsmallfarms  as  against  large 
farms,  either  in  anything  that  I have  said  in  that  report, 
or  anything,  that  I might  say  to  the  Commission ; but, 
having  300,000  farmers  in  Ireland,  each  with  less  than 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  it  is  surely  desirable  to  teach  them 
better  means  of  cultivating  the  land  they  have ; — not 
that  I consider  that  small  farms  of  five  acres  are  the 
best  thing  for  the  country  per  Se ; but,  having  them 
there,  I think  it  is  best  to  show  them  how,  by  good 
management  and  good  tillage,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  holdings  and  to  uplift  themselves ; and  I think 
if  they  were  encouraged  to  a reasonable  extent,  as  many 
Irish  landlords  encourage  them,  that  the  buildings  could 
be  put  up  at  a veiy  trifling  cost  indeed.  The  aptitude 
of  the  small  farmers  for  erecting  plain  but  suitable 


May  6,  1868. 

Thomas 
Baldwin,  esq. 
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buildings  for  themselves  is  very  considerable ; and  they  farmers  would  more  willingly  pay  the  £8,  than  accept 
show  that,  indeed,  with  small  aid  from  their  landlords,  the  free  scholarships. 

I should  like  to  mention  to  you,  if  you  would  go  into  4605  More  willing  to  pay  than  to  get  in  free?-In 
' it  an  estate  where  it  has  been  done  in  one  of  the  re-  Cork  I have  found  that  to  be  the  case;  but  I have 
m’otest  and  worst  parts  of  Ireland— in  the  county  not  answered  your  question  as  to  the  greater  number 
Tyrone  °f  agricultural  pupils  being  in  Limerick.  The  Com- 

4596  Have  you  found  that  your  instruction  given  missioners  got  a loan  from  the  trustees  of  a local  fund, 
to  your’ farmer  students  has  been  of  any  practical  use  and  the  trustees  very  liberally  gave  back  the  rents  to 

to  the  country do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard  of  the  Commissioners  towards  the  maintaining  of  agrieul- 

any  pupil  at  Glasnevin  who  having  gone  home  has  tural  boarders ; and  then  the  Commissioners,  to  show 
profitably  cultivated  his  own  farm  upon  your  princi-  their  sense  of  the  gift  of  the  trustees,  have  given  a 
pies?— The  young  men  we  teach  at  Glasnevin,  as  a larger  number  of  free  scholarships  to  that  than  to  any 
rule,  become  stewards.  They  find  that  they  can  get  on  other  school. 

better  by  becoming  stewards  of  the  landed  gentry  of  4606.  That  is  the  reason  why  Limerick  has  so  many 
Ireland,  than  they  would  by  going  home  to  cultivate  more?— Yes.  . , . _ „ 

the  small  farms.  4607.  And  then  in  Cork  and  m Belfast  there  are 

4597.  I thought  that  perhaps  you  might  have  known  four,  and  those  are  the  two  next;  and  is  that  from  the 
some  instances°where  the  pupils  might  have  gone  same  reason,  local  funds?— No,  those  are  the  two 
home  and  shown  the  old  people  at  home  the  way  to  largest  schools  that  we  have — Cork  and  Belfast. 

put  their  instruction  to  practical  use  ?— Some  of  them  4608.  Now,  Derrycastle  school  attracted  my  at- 
have  "one  home  and  worked  with  their  fathers,  but  tention  in  the  return  just  now.  Was  this  school 
not  to  assist  the  five-acre  farmers  or  ten-acre  farmers.  originally  founded  as  an  agricultural  establishment,  or 

4598.  Now,  have  you  much  competition  for  your  was  it  a National  school  to  which,  subsequently,  a 
admissions  into  the  Board’s  agricultural  schools — do  farm  was  added  ? — Both  were  established  about  the 
they  all  "o  in  by  competitive  examinations  at  Glas-  same  time — the  school  and  the  farm. 

nevin  or  the  other  schools  1—' They  come  to  Glasnevin  4609.  But  it  is  not  a model  school  ?— No,  it  is  what 
chiefly  from  all  the  other  agricultural  schools.  is  called  a model  agricultural  school,  but  not  a model 

4599  But  you  have  competitive  examinations  for  school  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
admission  to  the  agricultural  schools  in  the  country?  4610.  It  says  thirty  scholars  in  it  receive  agricul- 
_ _ We  have  two  classes  of  pupils.  In  each  of  the  tural  instruction.  Now,  does  that  imply  that  there 


schools  the  Commissioners  have'  endowed  a number  of  are  more  scholars  in  the  school  who  do  not  receive  agri- 
scholarships, which  we  call  Free  Pupils’  Scholarships,  cultural  instruction  ?— Oh,  yes,  only  the  senior  boys 
For  these  free  scholarships  the  examination  is  compe-  receive  agricultural  instruction — those  who  are  capable 
titive.  For  the  paying  pupils  there  is  a mere  qualify-  of  reading  well  and  imbibing  agricultural  instruction 
in"  or  pass  examination.  In  answer  to  the  other  part  — the  third  and  fourth  classes,  for  instance, 
of  "your  question,  I may  mention  instances  of  model  4611.  Then  it  is  a large  school,  I presume? — Alar< 
agricultural  schools  under  the  Board  which  are  now  school. 

full:— Athy,  in  the  county  of  Kildare;  Kilkenny;  4612.  And  the  thirty  senior  boys  are  taught  agi 


4612.  And  the  thirty  senior  boys  are  taught  agri- 


Limerick,  nearly  full;  Cork,  pretty  full;  and  there  culture?— The  senior  boys  only  receive  agricultural 
are  at  the  present  moment  several  applicants  for  ad-  instruction. 

mission  to  Athy  and  Kilkenny.  4613.  Then  from  that  it  would  appear  that  it  would 

4600.  Then  you  say  that  throughout  the  country  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  possibly  extend  the 

you  are  generally  full?— In  the  provincial  or  larger  system  of  agricultural  schools.  I mean  to  say, 
schools ; not  the  smaller  ones.  I think  if  you  go  would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  if  we  could  make 
consecutively  through  the  history  of  the  department  I all  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country  in  the  rural 
shatl  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  Commissioners,  districts  agricultural  model  schools,  with  farms  of 
ur"ed  on  by  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland,  established  different  sizes?— Most  desirable,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
too  many  of  the  schools— for  instance,  between  1848  my  experience,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  would 
and  1853  the  number  of  model  schools  was  increased  be  productive  of  great  good  indeed  if  the  elements  of 
from  eight  to  twenty-nine.  agriculture  were  well  taught  in  the  schools ; and  if,  in 

4601.  Do  pupils  readily  pay  the  required  fee  of  £8  addition  to  them,  you  could  have  small  bits  of  ground 
per  annum — is  that  fee  willingly  paid — do  you  find  well  tilled. 

that  this  is  no  obstruction?— It  is  not  so  much  an  ob-  4614.  Still  I think  m your  last  report  you  have 
struction  as  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  farmers’  stated  that  the  pupils  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  avail 
sons  to  the  formers.  themselves  of  agricultural  instruction  as  they  ought 

4602.  Can  you  tell  me  why  Athy  seems  to  be  the  to  be?— I distinctly  stated  that  m my  report,  and  I 
most  favoured  of  those  schools— it  seems  to  be  fuller  wish  to  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  Commissioners— 

than  the  others? Well,  for  the  last  three  or  four  that  there  are  several  of  the  minor  schools,  for  instance, 

years  the  Athy  farm  has  been  managed  with  great  which  have  no  boarders  at  all. 

skill,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  if  you  go  into  4615.  And  you  give  some  cause  for  the  unwilling- 
it,  and  that,  I think,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  ness? — I do. 

the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  farmers;  and  it  is  4616.  The  rising  wages  of  farm  labourers.  Do  you 
in  the  midst  of  a colony,  I may  say,  of  Scotch  farmers,  think  you  were  quite  justified  in  saying  that  one  cause 
many  of  whom  I hear  speak  very  highly  of  the  good  is  the  feeling  that  prevails  among  the  tenant  farmers 
sense,  judgment,  and  skill  shown  by  the  agriculturists,  as  to  the  want  of  leases  and  reasonable  security  for 
And ’another  circumstance  is,  that  the  number  of  tenure?— Well,  that  conviction  has  been  forced  upon 
places  there  is  limited.  There  is  only  room  for  four  mo  by  my  observation  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
boarders  at  Athy.  There  is  accommodation  for  up-  4617.  And  this  feeling  makes  them  indifferent  to 
wards  of  twelve  at  Cork,  and  at  Limerick  for  about  agricultural  progress  of  every  kind— you  think  that 
twenty;  and,  of  course,  the  number  of  places  being  that  general  proposition  is  quite  justified ?— That  is 
limited  at  Athy,  it  will  always  be  full.  my  opinion,  and  I think  it  is  rather  fortified  by  the 

4603.  Why  is  the  number  of  the  free  scholarships  experience  of  those  who  have  had  experience  of  agn- 
lar"er  in  some  of  the  schools  than  in  others?  I find  cultural  societies,  and  all  movements  for  improving  the 
here  a return  stating  that  in  Limerick  the  number  of  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 

free  pupils  is  six  and  in  Cork  four.  I presume  that  4618.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a reason  that  you 
the  number  of  free  pupils  represents  as  many  as  the  come  to  afterwards  in  the  report,  that  is  a great  deal 
Board  is  enabled  to  receive  as  such?— No,  the  number  more  likely,  that  is,  that  the  model  farms  have  not 
they  give  there  is  the  maximum  of  free  pupils.  show  very  good  balance  sheets?— I think  that  has 

4604.  I presume  that  those  free  scholarships  are  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

will  in  "ly  accepted  by  the  pupils?— Not  in  every  in-  4619.  Rather  more  I should  say  than  the  other- 
stance?  At  one  formed  in  Cork,  for  example,  the  for  persons  do  not  like  to  enter  into  fancy  schemes  that 
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•they  see  are  not  paying.  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
would  be  rather  more  likely  to  deter  than  the  former 
cause,  or  at  least  sufficient  to  account  for  it  without 
anything  else? — It  would  fail  to  account  for  it,  I 
think,  in  the  case  of  farms  that  have  been  paying  a 
reasonable  profit  for  some  time  past. 

4620.  You  say  some  farms  are  beginning  to  pay  ? — 
They  are. 

4621.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  extra  cost  of  a 
school-farm  to  the  Commissioners? — £5  a year  for 
salary,  exclusive  of  whatever  little  grants  of  books 
they  might  make  from  time  to  time,  which  is  a very 
small  sum  indeed. 

4622.  Is  that  the  total  expense  of  a school-farm  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  ordinary  National  school  to  the 
Board  ? — That  is  the  total  expense. 

4623.  Lord  Clonbroek. — In  the  list  of  the  ordinary 
agricultural  schools  in  1866,  page  317,  you  have  one 
column  giving  a return  of  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
structed in  agriculture,  and  I observe  in  some  half 
dozen  of  those  schools  there  are  blanks ; now  we  -will 
take  No.  23,  Ratoath,  co.  Meath,  and  there  there  are 
none  instructed.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — The 
explanation  that  I can  offer  you  upon  that  school  will 
almost  apply  to  many  of  the  others.  It  arises  from 
accidental  circumstances;  the  accident  in  that  case 
being  that  the  teacher  last  year  was  an  old  man,  and 
we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  accounts  or 
returns  of  any  kind  from  him ; and  a younger  man 
has  been  put  in  his  place,  and  we  shall  have  the  figures 
in  next  year. 

4624.  Professor  Sullivan. — With  respect  to  a ques- 
tion of  my  Lord  Clonbroek,  I wish  to  ask  you  what  do 
you  consider  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  value  of 
land,  distinguishing  the  natural  as  it  were  from  the 
artificial  values — for  instance,  as  to  geographical  posi- 
tion?— First,  the  staple  of  the  soil  itself  ; its  proximity 
to  market ; its  elevation  above  the  sea ; its  proximity 
to  sources  of  manure,  &c. 

4625.  That  is,  separating  the  natural  from  the  arti- 
ficial, you  have  first  the  soil  itself,  the  natural  soil  ? — 
The  natural  capability  of  the  soil  itself,  and  then  you 
have  the  geographical  position  as  regards  height  above 
the  sea,  or  what  may  be  called  climate. 

4626.  And  then  you  have  the  artificial  one  of  locality, 
the  proximity  to  town,  and  means  of  transport? — Yes. 

4627.  And  then  you  have  the  state  of  cultivation 
and  the  previous  action  upon  it  ? — Both  affect  the  rent. 

4628.  In  making  a comparison  between  land  such  as 
that  in  the  small  farm  in  Glasnevin,  and  any  other  land 
in  respect  of  rent  and  cost  of  working  and  other  ex- 
penses, should  you  not  take  the  whole  of  those  values 
into  account  ? — Oh,  manifestly. 

4620.  Then  in  the  answer  to  Lord  Clonbroek  a mis- 
understanding arose  from  his  having  applied  an  extreme 
case  both  as  to  the  natural  value  of  the  soil  and  the 
artificial  advantages  it  possesses  ? — I have  no  doubt  it 
did.  With  regard  to  the  school-farm  I should  wish  to 
supplement  the  answer  to  that  question  by  this  remark 
— that  I think  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  school- 
farm  at  Glasnevin,  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  derived  from  it 
at  all,  and  evei’y  other  farm  of  the  kind  is,  that  on  the 
given  conditions  of  cultivation — what  you  call  natural 
and  artificial  conditions,  that  you  have  there,  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  produce  produced  out  of  the  land 
to  maintain  a family  as  they  ought  to  be  maintained. 

4630.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? — To  maintain  a family  in  competence. 

4631.  Professor  Sullivan. — It  would  be  an  extreme 
case  to  compare  five  acres  and  twenty  acres  as  value  for 
the  same  sum — that  would  be  an  extreme  case  ? — Of 
course  it  would,  because  the  natural  and  artificial  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  value  of  the  land  as  land  depends 
are  so  much  mixed  up  together. 

4632.  You  stated  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  expense  of  working  the 
soil  increases  almost  directly  as  the  depth,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  area ; so  that  if  the  working 
soil  be  double  it  is  equal  to  nearly  double  the  area? — I 
meant  to  convey  that,  and  particularly  so  with  spade 
labour. 


4633.  Mr.  Dease. — Assuming  that  all  the  elements 
mentioned  by  Professor  Sullivan  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  valuing  land,  do  you  suppose  that  these 
elements  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  prepar- 
ing what  is  generally  known  in  this  country  as  Griffith’s 
valuation? — They  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into  account. 

4634.  Do  you  consider  Griffith’s  valuation,  a per-cent- 
age  being  added,  as  a general  rule,  a fair  standard  to 
take  as  regards  the  letting  value  of  land  ? — I think  it 
is  on  the  whole.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, and  I have  given  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
I think  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a fair  relative  valuation, 
taking  one  district  with  another. 

4635.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  Griffith’s  valuation 
the  relative  distances  from  markets  and  from  ports — 
one  of  the  elements  mentioned  by  Professor  Sullivan — 
is  taken  into  consideration  ? — It  is. 

4636.  Professor  Sullivcm. — Thatis  to  say,  with  respect 
to  land  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  market  for  which  is 
in  England — is  there  an  allowance  made  in  Griffith’s 
valuation  for  land  placed  there  as  compared  with  land 
placed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  transit  is  easier  ? 
— There  ought  to  be. 

4637.  Mr.  Dease. — What  is  Griffith’s  valuation  of 
Glasnevin  farm  exclusive  of  buildings — the  valuation 
of  the  land  ? — The  valuation  made  about  twenty  years 
ago  is  £369  15s. 

4638.  Can  you  tell  whether  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  present  valuation  and  the  valuation  taken 
before  the  last  revision? — There  has  been  no  revised 
valuation. 

4639.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  the 
different  values  of  the  land  at  Glasnevin,  exclusive  of 
the  buildings,  at  the  different  periods  of  the  revision 
of  the  valuation? — I can  only  repeat  that  I believe 
these  are  improved  by  the  Commissioners — that  there 
has  been  no  revision. 

4640.  Have  you  a sufficiently  accurate  recollection 
of  what  is  about  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  to  tell  us 
what  it  is  with  regard  to  the  land  ? — Griffith’s  valua- 
tion, that  is  the  old  valuation,  is  about  half  the  rent  we 
pay. 

4641.  Do  you  pay  taxes? — In  Ireland  Educational 
institutions,  such  as  Glasnevin,  are  exempt  from 
taxes. 

4642.  What  would  the  amount  of  the  taxation  be  in 
addition,  supposing  that  you  were  charged  with  taxes  in 
addition  to  your  rent? — Well,  it  would  come  to  about 
half-a-crown  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

4643.  That  would  be  Is.  3 d.  on  your  rent? — On  our 
rent  it  would  be  at  least  that. 

4644.  Were  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  ori- 
ginally contemplated  as  part  of  the  educational  scheme 
put  forward  by  Lord  Stanley? — No  reference  is  made 
in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  to  the  subject,  and  the  first 
reference  which  I find  to  it  in  the  Commissioners’  own 
reports  is  in  1837. 

4645.  When  were  model  agricultural  schools  first 
proposed  ? — The  first  reference  I find  to  model  agri- 
cultural schools  made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves 
is  in  the  report  for  1838,  when  they  stated  that  they 
had  ingrafted  upon  the  normal  school  an  industrial 
school  at  Glasnevin. 

4646.  What  was  the  original  size  of  Glasnevin  farm 
— has  it  been  increased  ? — Repeatedly. 

4647.  In  size  ? — The  area  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time. 

4648.  Do  you  remember  what  the  size  was  at  first  ? 
— I should  certainly  say  more  than  fifty  acres. 

4649.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  re- 
gard to  a letter  written  by  Lord  Monteagle  in 
1847? — Yes  ; Lord  Monteagle  wrote  two  documents 
in  1847,  one  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
strongly  urging  upon  the  Commissioners  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  agricultural  schools.  There  was 
another  document  in  the  form  of  a memorandum, 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  themselves;  and  in 
one  of  those  letters  I think  you  will  find  that  Lord 
Monteagle  stated  that  the  Commissioners  were  called 
upon,  under  the  penalty  of  a famine,  to  take  up  this 
system  of  agricultural  education. 

2 D 


May  6,  1868. 

Thomas 
Baldwin,  esq. 
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May  (>,  1868.  4650.  Can  you  give  us  the  different  classes  ofschools, 

and  the  dates  and  circumstances  under  -which  the  differ- 

Bafdvdn  esq  ent  classes  were  set  up  ? — The  first  reference,  as  I said 
a moment  ago,  occurs  in  1837,  when  they  expressed 
a willingness  to  establish  agricultural  schools.  In 
1838  they  said  that  they  had  established  an  agricul- 
tural department  at  Glasnevin.  Then  public  opinion 
appears  to  have  urged  them  on  towards  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system.  Sharman  Crawford,  for  instance, 
writing  in  1839,  advocated  it  very  strongly.  I have 
no  doubt  the  action  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
in  England,  which  was  started  in  1838,  and  which  in 
its  charter  had  agricultural  education  as  one  of  its 
primary  objects,  would  have  a great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  deliberations  of  a body  like  the  Commissioners 
of  National  education.  The  Devon  Commission  in 
1841  and  1842,  stated  as  the  l-esult  of  their  inquiry 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
any  witness  examined  by  them  as  to  the  importance 
of  engrafting  agricultural  upon  literary  education.  In 
1846  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  was 
established,  and  a series  of  papers  appeared  upon  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education  in  the  transactions  of 
that  society ; and  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  very 
strongest  possible  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  agricultural  schools.  Then 
came  Lord  Monteagle’s  letter  and  memorandum  in 
1847,  all  of  which  I think  induced  the  Commis- 
sioners to  take  up  the  system.  But  if  I may  venture 
to  remark,  I think  that  all  through  the  Commissioners 
have  been  rather  led  on  to  take  up  the  system  ; they 
have  been  following  public  opinion  rather  than  leading 
it  upon  the  subject.  Then,  as  the  result  of  all  these 
opinions  on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and 
Lord  Monteagle  and  Sharman  Crawford  and  other 
distinguished  public  men,  I find  that  the  number  of 
agricultural  schools  rapidly  increased.  In  1845  the 
Commissioners  had  five  model  and  seven  ordinary 
agricultural  schools.  In  1848  they  had  eight  of  the 
former  and  twenty-one  of  the  latter.  In  1854  I find 
the  Commissioner's,  yielding  to  public  opinion,  had 
established  thirty-two  model  schools  and  forty-seven 
ordinary  agricultural  schools  and  three  school  gardens. 
They  increased  the  number  until  1858,  when  they 
had  forty-one  model  schools,  forty-seven  ordinary 
agricultural  schools,  and  three  school  gardens.  For 
various  reasons  there  was  an  outcry  then  raised  against 
their  system  of  agricultural  education.  Several  par- 
ties attacked  the  model  farms.  They  were  attacked, 
as  I dare  say  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  Commission, 
in  Parliament;  and  from  that  moment  the  Commis- 
sioners ceased,  as  far  as  I can  see  to  establish  any  other 
model  agricultural  schools.  Even  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  agricultural  schools  decreased  till  1861,  when 
they  went  down  to  the  lowest  point,  thirty-nine.  From 
that  time  they  have  been  steadily  increasing  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  number  is  now,  as  I told  the 
Chairman,  eighty-three ; but  there  has  been  no  increase 
since  that  time  in  the  number  of  model  agricultural 
schools. 

4651.  Have  you  ever  found  it  assumed  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  National  schools  must  be  a 
waste  of  time,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  the 
ordinary  literary  course  ? — I have  found  it  repeatedly.’ 

4652.  Do  you  think  that  in  truth  it  does  sol — I 
think  the  contrary. 

4653.  Do  you  think  agricultural  instruction  might 
be  more  widely  incorporated  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
with  the  ordinary  literary  course  without  injuring  the 
literary  efficiency  of  the  schools? — I think  it  would  not 
injure  them  in  the  least,  and  that  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  any  country,  it  ought  to  be  done ; but  in 
Ireland  more  particularly. 

4654.  Is  there  any  subject  that  in  your  opinion 
would  be  more  interesting  to  the  class  of  boys  generally 
attending  our  National  schools  ? — I know  none  more 
interesting,  and  when  the  elements  of  agricultural 
science  are  well  taught  in  the  schools,  it  gives  the  ad- 
vanced boys  not  only  a very  useful  knowledge  in  this 
respect,  but  I think  it  also  gives  them  a taste  for 
knowledge  of  all  kinds. 


4655.  Is  there  any  subject  the  teaching  of  which  in 
our  schools  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  than  agricultu- 
ral subjects'? — None  whatsoever. 

4656.  Is  the  system  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the 
Board  one  more  applicable  to  large  or  to  small  farms, 
taking  the  terms  large  and  small  farms  in  their1  general 
acceptation  as  applied  to  farms  in  Ireland  ? — The  system 
which  is  adopted  in  all  the  model  schools  and  agricul- 
tural schools  of  the  Board  is  better  adapted  for  small 
than  large  farms. 

4657.  Possibly  you  think  that  the  small  farmers  are 
more  in  need  of  instruction  than  the  large  ones  ? — 
I think  they  are.  Besides  I think  the  system  ought  to  be 
different  on  the  small  from  the  large  farms. 

4658.  With  respect  to  the  difference  of  size  of  farms, 
are  you  aware  that  fifteen  acres  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  line  between  small  farms  and  those  that  are  not 
small  ? — That  was  the  line  that  was  drawn  by  the  last 
Commission,  but  I think  the  distinction  ought  not  to 
be  by  acreage,  as  I said  before. 

4659.  Suppose  we  are  to  take  acreage  as  the  standard, 
would  you  be  disposed  to  view  it  in  another  light,  and 
taking  the  land  at  a pound  an  acre  to  draw  the  line  at 
a rent  of  £15? — Yes;  I should  say  that  would  be  a 
very  good  line  to  draw. 

4660.  Taking  the  average  of  Ireland  at  a pound  an 
acre  ? — Yes. 

4661.  Taking  fifteen  acres  as  the  standard  between 
the  large  and  small,  one  half  of  the  farms  in  Ireland 
in  round  numbers  are  less  than  that  in  extent? — They 
are  under  fifteen  acres. 

4662.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a prejudice 
against  small  farms  amongst  a large  class  in  Ireland, 
and  a belief  that  they  must  eventually  be  absorbed  in 
the  larger  ones? — There  is. 

4663.  Do  you  coincide  in  that  opinion — (I  gather 
that  you  don’t  from  the  evidence)  ? — I do  not.  ' I think 
it  is  very  possible  that  there  will  be  consolidation  to 
a certain  point,  but  on  comparing  the  most  prosperous 
counties  in  Ireland  and  the  counties  which  are  most 
affected  towards  the  law  with  those  counties  which  are 
least  prosperous  and  in  which  disaffection  is  said  to 
prevail  to  the  greatest  extent,  I find  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  small  farmers  in  the  former.  Compare 
Down  and  Armagh  on  the  one  hand  with  Cork  and 
Kerry  on  the  other — you  find  the  figures,  I think,  in 
my  report  for  1866. 

4664.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — You  mentioned  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Armagh  as  counties  in  which  there  are 
small  farms  as  compared  with  Cork  and  Kerry.  Are 
you  not  aware  that  those  two  counties  in  the  North 
are  manufacturing  counties,  and  in  almost  all  of  those 
farms  you  will  find  a loom  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  farmers  subsist  not  altogether 
on  agriculture  but  on  something  added  to  it  also  ? — 
That  used  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  so.  I have  been 
in  both  counties,  and  I do  not  remember  seeing  a loom 
in  any  farm-house. 

4665.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  there  any  other  portions  of 
Ireland  where  there  is  not  manufacturing  industry  in 
existence,  where  the  farms  are  small,  and  where  your 
observation  would  apply? — Yes;  take  for  instance  the 
whole  of  Wexford;  take  also  Louth.  You  will  find 
small  farms  there,  and  they  certainly  have  no  manufac- 
turing industry.  You  will  find  them  exceedingly  pros- 
perous there,  and  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

4666.  Do  you  know  the  county  of  Cavan  at  all  ? — 
I do,  well. 

4667.  And  the  farms  are  generally  small  there? 
— They  are  small. 

4668.  And  the  people  moderately  comfortable? — 
Y eiy  comfortable.  And  the  small  farmers  of  Belgium 
do  not  depend,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  upon  manu- 
facturing industry  at  all,  but  upon  agriculture.  They 
live  by  it,  and  by  it  alone. 

4669.  Suppose  that  this  view  that  you  put  forward 
be  correct,  do  you  think  that  it  would  have  a soothing 
and,  by  being  so,  a beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
population  to  aid  in  extending  that  view  more  widely? 
— I believe  that  if  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland 
were  to  encourage  the  system  of  agricultural  instruc- 
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tion,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in  planting  a vast  number 
of  -well-managed  school  farms  over  the  country,  which 
would  present  to  the  people  examples  of  good  farm 
management,  and  what  could  be  made  really  by  good 
tillage,  it  would  do  more  to  soothe  the  public  mind 
than  any  other  means  within  their  reach. 

4670.  Do  you  think  that  the  300,000  occupiers  of 
farms  of  less  than  fifteen  acres,  taking  them  at  five  to 
a family,  represent  a million  and  a half  of  individuals  1 
— About  that  number. 

4671.  Or  a fourth  of  Ireland’s  population? — About 
a fourth  of  the  population. 

4672.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  tend  to  tranquil- 
lize the  minds  of  those  1,500,000  people  if  they  could 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  eventual  absorption  of  their 
small  holdings  into  larger  ones  had  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  a question  of  time  ? — I do,  and  I wish  to  ex- 
plain to  you  that  the  people,  those  small  farmers  that 
you  refer  to,  have  got  into  their  heads  a notion 
which  is  in  very  many  cases  a mistaken  one,  that 
the  landed  interest  of  Ireland  is  totally  against  them, 
and  want  to  displace  them  as  speedily  as  they  possibly 
can.  I believe  in  most  instances'  that  notion  is  un- 
founded, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  unfortunately  productive 
of  great  mischief. 

4673.  It  exists  ? — I know  that  it  does  exist. 

4674.  Have  you  derived,  your  opinion  that  farms  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  can  be  made  to  pay 
a fair  rent  and  support  a family  in  moderate  comfort 
from  long,  experience  of  what  has  been  done  on  model 
farms? — Partly  from  that  and  partly  from  observa- 
tion, in  all  .counties  in  Ireland  to  which  my  office 
brings  me,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  small  farms. 

4675.  Can  you  give  a general  example  of  such 
results  being  produced  on  a small  farm  in  connexion 
with  the  Board.  I think,  by-the-bye,  that  you  have 
shown  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gibson.  I think  you 
gave  those  results? — That  was  rather  small. 

4676.  Can  you  give  us  one  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  ? — I will  take  the  one  which  was  mentioned  by 
my  Lord  Clonbrock  a moment  ago,  which  I think  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  because  it  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unfavourably  situated — on  a moun- 
tain side — and  that  is  Denycastle,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.  The  Commissioners  rent  from  Mr. 
Spaight  18a.  1r.  22p.  statute  measure.  They  pay 
for  this  a rent  of  £13  15s.  9d.  You  will  find  the 
figures  in  the  report  for  1865,  and  I can  vouch  for 
their  accuracy.  All  the  accounts  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  and  they  were  subsequently  checked  in 
the  Education  Office,  and  I think  you  may,  there- 
fore, take  them  as  being  accurate.  Now,  on  that  little 
farm  of  eighteen  statute  acres  the  Commissioners  had,  in 
addition  to  the  rent,  to  pay  £14  5s.  Id.  for  labour; 
and,  estimating  the  labour  of  the  day  scholar's  doing 
sundry  little  works,  at  £2,  there  is  a balance  of  £39 
14s.  9 \d.  Now,  if  you  add  to  the  balance  there  shown 
as  profit  of  the  Commissioner's  the  amount  charged  for 
labour,  £16,  you  have  a total  of  £55  as  being  avail- 
able. It  is  at  page  369  of  the  report  for  1865.  As 
the  small  farmer  and  his  family  could  perform  all  the 
labour,  and  more  than  the  labour,  and  there  would  be, 
therefore,  available  for  their  maintenance  a sum  of  £55 
odd  on  a rental  of  £13  odd. 

4677.  How  many  years’  rent  would  that  pay? — 
Upwards  of  four  years. 

4678.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  fact  of  your 
being  employed  to  examine  into  the  farming  at  the 
Oldcastle  school  farm  ? — Yes ; and  I dare  say  that  -will 
be  a more  satisfactory  case,  as  it  is  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  Government. 

4679.  It  is  unconnected  with  the  national  system. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  acreage  of  that  farm  t— It  is 
little  more  than  the  Derrycastle  farm.  We  count  it  by 
Irish  acres.  There  are  eleven  Irish  acres,  and  taking 
the  balance  sheet  for  the  same  year — every  item  in 
which  I checked — I find  that  farm  produced  six  times 
the  rent,  and  that  the  trustees  had  to  their  credit  in 
that  year  a sum  of  £30  4s.  6(7.  There  was  a sum  of 
£45  paid  for  labour,  which  of  course  a-  small  farmer 
and  Ms  family  would  have  for  themselves.  They  could 


do  all  the  work.  There  would  therefore  be  on  this 
eighteen  acre  farm  a sum  of  £75  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

4680.  What  would  that  represent  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family  in  the  way  of  wages,  supposing  the  father 
and  son  and  a younger  boy  were  employed  perman- 
ently upon  it  all  the  year  round  ? — About  two  men 
and  a boy. 

4681.  At  what  rate  of  wages  for  the  men? — I sup- 
pose you  would  pay  about  8s.  a week  there. 

4682.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  rent  of 
the  farm — the  acreable  rent  ? — The  rent  of  that  this 
year  was  £34  10s.  7\d. — that  is,  rent  and  taxes,  for 
taxes  are  paid  there. 

4683.  Have  you  anything  to  show  the  actual  rent 
as  distinguished  from  the  taxes? — Yes;  £32  10s.  3d., 
or  £3  the  Irish  acre. 

4684.  At  about  what  would  you  value  the  buildings 
on  that  farm? — I should  say  about  £1  an  acre. 

4685.  That  would  leave  the  rent  of  the  land,  ex- 
clusive of  the  buildings,  at  £2  an  acre? — Yes. 

4686.  Do  you  consider  the  £2  a fair  rent  ? — Quite 
enough  on  the  ground  for  agricultural  purposes. 

4687.  And  profit  was  produced  after  paying  £2  an 
acre  for  the  land  and  interest  on  the  money  sunk  in 
buildings  ? — -Yes. 

4688.  B.epresenting  6£  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; on  build- 
ings at  the  rate  charged  by  the  Government. 

4689  The  rate  at  wMch  the  landlord  could  borrow 
money  from  the  Government? — Yes. 

4690.  Tell  us  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  landlords  to  raise  money  for  the 
building  of  farmsteads  on  farms  of  that  class  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  whether  it  is  not  confined  to 
a higher  class  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  fix  a 
limit ; but  the  Board  of  Works  most  unfortunately  has 
done  so. 

4691.  Then  it  is  the  Board  of  Works’  by-law  that 
limits  the  building  value? — Yes. 

4692.  Which  would  prohibit  a landlord  from  raising 
money  from  the  Government  ? — The  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  completely  frustrated,  at  all  events 
until  recently,  as  I conceive  it. 

4693.  Is  the  total  amount  of  produce  sold  off  the 
farm  equal  to  or  greater  than  what  fairly  might  be 
expected  to  be  produced  on  an  equal  number  of  acres 
if  they  formed  a portion  of  a 300-acre  tillage  farm  ? — 
It  is  more. 

4694.  Would  the  amount  spent  in  labour  be  greater 
or  less  ? — Greater  on  a tillage  farm. 

4695.  Would  the  value  of  the  stock  per  acre  be 
greater  or  less  ? — A great  deal  more. 

4696.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  any  change 
in  this  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Works  within  the  last 
two  years? — I know  what  you  say  was  correct  two 
years  ago.  They  reduced  the  rental  at  my  suggestion. 
It  is  now  £50. 

4697.  I have  asked  you  to  compai'e  the  small  tillage 
farm  with  the  large.  Let  me  ask  you  to  compare  the 
economic  results  of  the  small  tillage  farm,  taking  the 
actual  result  produced  at  Oldcastle  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  what  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  the 
results  produced  on  a large  grazing  farm — entirely 
grazing- — and  to  illustrate  your  comparison  by  taking 
Oldcastle  accounts? — Do  I understand  your  question 
to  mean  that  you  wish  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
what  the  same  eleven  acres,  if  all  in  grass,  would  pro- 
duce ? 

4698.  Yes? — Any  answer  I could  give  would 
be  a mere  approximation  on  that  subject,  but  I can 
fairly  approximate  it  in  two  ways — first  of  all,  by  the 
capacity  of  land  to  produce  grass;  and  secondly,  by  the 
number  of  stock  that  might  be  maintained  on  it. 

4699.  Take  the  actual  land  such  as  it  is,  on  the  Old- 
castle farm  and  adjoining  it,,  and  compare  what  you 
might  expect  to  be  the  extreme  amount  to  be  produced 
from  grazing,  with  the  results  actually  produced  from 
tillage  on  that  land  1— Well,  I should  certainly  say  that 
taking  one  year  with  another,  you  would  be  able  to 
produce  two  rents  more  by  tillage  than  by  grazing. 
Again,  to  take  it  in  another  way — it  might  carry  five 
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— at  most  six — say  two-year-old  heifers,  and  ten  sheep, 
and  that  would  be  the  most  profitable  mode  of  using 
it  as  a piece  of  grass.  Each  of  the  heifers  would  pro- 
duce, one  -with  another,  and  taking  the  average  of 
seasons,  possibly  about  £6.  That  would  give  in  heifers 
about  £30 ; and  the  value  of  the  lambs,  or  the  lambs 
and  the  wool  of  the  ewes  would  vary  from  £15  to  £20 ; 
so  that  the  land  in  pasture,  if  skilfully  managed,  would 
produce  £45  or  £50  a year — that  is  to  say,  less  than 
twice  the  rent.  In  the  other  case  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  twice  as  many  times  the  rent. 

4700.  Then,  comparing  the  two  systems,  the  item  of 
labour  is  practically  to  be  found  only  in  one? — Very 
little  else,  except  a portion  of  herd’s  wages. 

4701.  And  in  the  other  there  is  nearly  £50  spent  in 
labour  ? — Nearly  £50. 

4702.  Then  as  regards  the  circulation  of  money  in 
the  district,  or  in  the  country  by  purchasing  seeds  and 
manures.  What  is  the  amount  expended  on  seeds  and 
manures  in  that  balance  sheet? — It  is  very  considerable 
indeed.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  all  the  land  were 
cultivated  in  the  same  way.  There  would  be  an  enor- 
mous circulation  of  money  amongst  individuals,  there 
would  be  an  enormous  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
empire. 

4703.  What  is  the  sum  spent  there? — I see  from  the 
balance  sheet  for  1865,  for  “ seeds  and  manures”  about 
£11,  or  a pound  an  acre.  We  get  good  seeds.  For 
implements  there  was  £3  8s.  Gd. — never  exceeding 
£10,  or  a pound  an  acre. 

4704.  Well,  then  taking  that  balance  sheet — not  as 
a matter  of  speculation,  but  as  a thing  that  has  already 
been  accomplished,  your  comparison  would  go  to  prove 
to  us  that  on  all  grounds,  namely,  supporting  in  com- 
fort a larger  number  of  people,  circulating  more  money 
in  the  purchase  of  manures  and  seeds,  maintaining  more 
stock,  paying  a larger  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  pro- 
ducing in  the  end  a greater  profit  to  the  tenant,  the 
tillage  is  superior  to  the  grazing  system? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

4705.  Do  you  consider  that  the  maintenance,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  of  small  model  farms, 
efficiently  managed,  would  produce  beneficial  results  ? 
— I think  they  would  produce  very  beneficial  results. 

4706.  I suppose  you  consider  it  a sine  qua  non,  that 
a fair  amount  of  profit  should  be  realized  ? — I do. 

4707.  Has  this  been  the  case  on  the  various  farms 
under  the  Board’s  management  from  first  to  last? — 
I should  be  very  much  afraid  that  from  one  cause  or 
another,  at  a certain  period,  it  was  not. 

4708.  Are  the  results  of  the  past  year  more  satis- 
factory?— They  are. 

4709.  Has  the  system  of  taking  in  boarders  been 
generally  successful  or  otherwise  ? — I am  quite  sure  it 
has  not  been  so  extensively  availed  of  as  the  Commis- 
sioners expected. 

4710.  You  are  aware  that  in  Oldcastle  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  trustees  to  have  boarders  ? — I am 
aware  of  that.  It  has  failed  elsewhere. 

4711.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  making  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  agricultural  education  system 
in  other  countries  than  Ireland? — I was  connected 
with  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  it.  I have  visited 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Grignon  in  France,  and  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Belgium. 

4712.  Has  the  boarding  system  generally  been  a 
failure  in  other  countries  ? — The  result  of  my  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  has  been  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  in  their 
boarding  department  been  more  successful  than  any 
other,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  mention  a few 
instances  to  show  it.  The  great  agricultural  college  of 
Grignon  in  France,  did  not  appear  to  me,  when  I 
visited  it  in  1856,  to  be  anything  like  successful.  The 
farm  was  not  well  managed,  nor  the  boarding  class  so 
well  attended  to  as  the  Commissioners’  class  at  Glas- 
nevin.  The  State  agricultural  colleges  in  America 
have  been  admitted  by  Americans  themselves  to  be 
failures.  A comparatively  recent  law  endows  a college 
in  each  State.  They  have  established  a good  many 


in  the  States,  and  I believe  they  have  been  almost 
all  failures.  If  I go  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  of  Cirencester,  in  England,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  the 
landed  gentry  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  very 
liberally  contributed  a large  sum  towards  the  erection 
of  a very  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  and  towards  the 
endowment  of  professorships.  A premium  of  £3  0 a yea  r 
for  the  students  was  at  first  fixed  upon.  They  had  Mr. 
Wilson,  now  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  as  their  first  principal ; and  I believe,  in 
making  experiments  on  the  farm,  and  other  unfor- 
tunate causes  of  failure,  that  all  the  money  originally 
subscribed,  after  the  course  of  a few  years,  was  com- 
pletely used  up.  Mr.  Holland,  m.p.,  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  men  in  England,  with  a number  of 
others — but  he  was  the  principal  person — came  for- 
ward to  rescue  the  institution,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  closed.  The  original  premium,  though  small  for  the 
large  and  wealthy  farmers  of  England,  so  completely 
broke  down  that  they  had  to  raise  the  premiums  to 
its  present  figure  of  £90  for  students,  as  they  call 
them,  and  £1 10  for  private  rooms,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  young  gentle- 
menis  certainly  over  £150.  In  1862,  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  place,  I was  appointed  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  agriculture,  and  when  I went  there,  to  my 
surprise  I found  10  per  cent,  of  the  students — England, 
as  I said  before,  being  the  land  of  large  and  wealthy 
farmers — were  not  farmers’  sons.  I should  fear,  not- 
withstanding the  high  premium,  that  the  institution  is 
to  some  extent  a drain  on  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Holland 
and  others. 

4713.  You  mean  not  10  per  cent,  were  farmers’ 
sons? — Not  10  per  cent.;  in  point  of  fact,  farmers’ 
sons  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  When 
I went  to  Belgium  last  year  I visited  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  there.  It  has  a very  able  staff  of 
professors.  Forty -nine  students,  the  principal  told  me, 
were  on  the  roll,  and  of  these  upwards  of  20  were 
natives  of  South  America. 

4714.  The  Chairman. — That  is  near  Brussels? — 
Yes,  near  Brussels,  thus  leaving  about  an  equal  num- 
ber for  all  Belgium.  The  premium  was  only  £28  a year. 
Of  the  native  Belgians  comparatively  few  indeed  were 
the  sons  of  farmers.  The  classes  of  agriculture  esta- 
blished in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  have  been  from  various 
causes  comparative  failures.  At  all  events  those  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  have  fully  broken  down,  and  there  is 
no  class  in  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  present. 
If  I come  to  the  efforts  of  private  individuals  in 
establishing  agricultural  boarding  schools,  I find  they 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  and  I intrude  these 
details  really  to  show  that  though  the  Commissioners 
have  been  much  censured  for  their  efforts,  they  are  the 
only  body  after  all  that  have  reasonably  succeeded.  A 
number  of  Irish  gentlemen,  for  instance,  established  a 
college  at  Leopardstown,near  Dublin,  a good  many  years 
ago.  It  was  placed  under  the  joint  management  of  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It  had  the 
able  assistance  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  after  a few  years  it  completely  failed,  and  I 
believe  the  farm  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  a reli- 
gious body.  On  a farm  now  in  the  possession  of  Major 
O’Reilly,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Quakers,  imme- 
diately after  the  famine,  established  a great  farm  there 
most  benevolently,  and  they  completely  failed.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  better  known  as  Martin  Doyle,  one 
of  the  most  active-minded  men  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  who  took  a deep  interest  in  agriculture 
and  agricultural  education,  made  many  attempts  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Wexford  and  elsewhere,  and  he  com- 
pletely failed.  I now  come  to  the  most  important  and 
most  striking  instance  of  all— that  of  Templemoyle,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  The  intelligent  landed  gentry 
of  the  North  and  North-west  of  Ireland  took  up  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education,  and  they,  many  years 
ago,  subscribed  liberally  amongst  themselves,  and  were 
backed  up  by  the  London  Companies,  who  own  land 
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in  parts  of  the  North,  and  they  established  a great 
agricultural  seminary.  They  had  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  North  to  deal  with  ; they  had  a wealthy 
body  to  back  them ; they  would  appear  to  have  had 
all  the  conditions  of  success,  and  yet  they  completely 
failed,  though  the  premium  was  low.  Now,  I think 
that  being  so,  that  the  statistics  that  will  be  laid 
before  you,  as  to  what  the  Commissioners  have  done 
and  are  doing,  will,  on  the  whole,  show  that  they  have 
been  more  successful  in  their  attempt  than  any  of  those 
other  bodies  who  have  taken  up  the  subject. 

4715.  The  Chairman. — In  the  report  for  1866  there 
is  a column  which  gives  the  number  of  pupils  instructed 
in  agriculture  in  these  school-farms ; is  that  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school  ? — No,  my  lord ; that 
is  the  total  number  of  distinct  names  of  those  who 
received  agricultural  instruction,  but  junior  pupils 
do  not  receive  any  agricultural  instruction ; it  is  con- 
fined to  boys  who  read  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Books  of  Lessons. 

4716.  Has  the  small  number  of  boarders  in  the 
various  model  farm  establishments  arisen  from  any 
religious  difficulty  ? — None  whatever,  my  lord. 

4717.  You  speak  of  incorporating  to  a larger  extent 
agricultural  knowledge  in  general  schools — do  you 
mean  to  effect  that  object  by  book  teaching,  or  lectures, 
or  by  practical  work  on  land  ? — I should  bring  all 
those  agencies  to  effect  the  object. 

4718.  Do  you  consider  that  the  two  larger  classes — 
the  model  farms  under  the  Board,  and  the  eighteen 
under  local  management— are  a sufficient  number  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country! — The  number  of  the  model 
agricultural  schools  is  quite  ample,  I think,  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country  and  for  the  present  demand ; 
and  as  I hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  explaining 
more  fully,  I should  be  entirely  in  favour  of  extending 
the  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  these  rural 
national  schools. 

4719.  Professor  Sullivan. — I should  wish  to  ask  you 
a few  questions  in  reference  to  what  you  have  already 
stated.  In  reference  to  experimental  farming — is  ex- 
perimental farming,  properly  so  called,  a proper  object 
for  a public  Board  in  your  opinion? — I should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  say  not. 

4720.  Are  not  the  experiments  in  agriculture  like 
those  in  any  other  branch  of  science  generally  con- 
ducted by  one  person  who  carries  out  liis  own  ideas  ? — 
I think  so. 

4721.  'When  carried  out,  in  that  way  are  they  not 
more  useful  and  successful  than  when  carried  out  by  a 


public  board  ? — They  are  most  useful  when  the  ideas 
are  worked  out  by  the  men  who  conceive  them. 

4722.  Do  you  know  an  instance  in  which  the  great 
societies  in  England  and  Ireland  have  led  to  i-esults  of 
the  slightest  value  ? — I believe  the  Agricultural  Society 
in  England,  and  I am  a member  of  that  society,  and 
have  carefully  read  its  transactions,  buys  quantity  in 
experiments  with  little  regard  to  quality. 

4723.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
experiments  made  in  the  manures  and  crops,  or  expe- 
riments in  implements  ? — Chiefly  with  regard  to 
manures  and  crops. 

4724.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  not  that  the  result  of 
the  experiments  of  the  Highland  Society? — In  my 
opinion  it  is. 

4725.  Have  they  not  generally  done  more  mischief 
than  good  ? — Done  more  mischief  to  science,  and  no 
good  to  practice. 

4726.  Are  you,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  very  proper  in  the  larger  farms  under  the  Board 
that  portions  of  land  should  be  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  requiring  to  make  experiments,  subject, 
of  course,  to  control?— Yes,  when  the  men  had  the 
taste,  zeal,  and  genius  to  carry  them  on. 

4727.  And  that  would  be  a better  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  experimental  farming? — That  is  my  idea. 

4728.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  difference  between 
experiments  and  experimental  farming?  An  experi- 
ment would  not  be  very  proper  and  judicious  in  your 
estimation,  and  that  would  be  experimental  farming  ? 
— The  great  danger  is,  that  a public  body  might  intrust 
experiments  to  men  who  had  neither  taste  nor  talents 
for  them. 

4729.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  there  any  real  dis- 
tinction between  experiments  conducted  for  scientific 
purposes  in  vegetable  physiology  or  animal  physiology, 
and  experimental  farming,  except  that  it  is  carried  out 
on  a larger  scale,  and  more  perfect  than  it  would  be 
carried  out  on  a small  scale  in  the  laboratory  ? — I see 
no  distinction.  Both  sets  of  experiments  require  the 
same  zeal  and  ability  for  investigating  truth. 

4730.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Do  I not  understand 
you  to  object  to  experiments  on  the  present  farms 
because  they  are  made  at  a loss? — I am  not  objecting 
to  expeiiments  on  the  Board’s  farms  if  you  find  that 
the  men  have  the  necessary  taste  and  zeal  for  them. 
If  experiments  are  conducted  by  any  man  who  is  not 
bent  on  forwarding  science,  there  is  danger  that  he 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fourteenth  Day — Dublin,  Thursday,  May  7, 1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  ic.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


1 Secretaries. 


John  Edward  Sheridan,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


4731.  The  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed 
Head  Inspector? — The  1st  of  January,  1858. 

4732.  Were  you  previously  an  officer  of  the  Board? 
— Yes ; I was  appointed  Sub-Inspector  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1852,  District  Inspector  in  the  latter  part  of 
1854,  and  Head  Inspector  on  the  1st  of  Januuary,  1858. 

,4733.  What  part  of  Ireland  is  comprised  in  your 
present  distinct  as  Head  Inspector? — I have  been  in 
charge  of  it  only  since  the  1st  of  January  last 


4734.  What  part  of  Ireland  is  comprised  in  your 
present  office  ? — Part  of  Dublin,  nearly  the  entire  of 
the  county  of  Kildare,  the  entire  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  county  of  Wexford,  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties  and  Tipperary. 

4735.  In  what  districts  were  you  stationed  as  Sub- 
Inspector? — In  the  county  Clare,  and  in  the  county 
Galway. 

4736.  As  District  Inspector  ? — In  the  county  Galway 


May  6,  1868. 

Thomas 
Baldwin,  esq. 


May  7,  1868. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 
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and  county  Cork.  I may  add  that  as  Head  Inspector 
I have  been  principally  engaged  in  the  south — in  Cork, 
Kerry,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  ‘Waterford. 

4737.  Have  you  much  personal  correspondence  with 
the  Inspectors  under  you? — A great  deal.  My  princi- 
pal function  is  in  dealing  with  the  District  Inspectors 
who  are  under  my  superintendence. 

4738.  Is  that  by  correspondence  through  the  medium 
of  the  Board  or  by  direct  correspondence  between  your- 
self and  the  Inspectors  %— It  is  generally  by  oral  cor- 
respondence, as  I have  to  visit  their  districts  veiy 
often.  I seldom  correspond  with  the  Inspectors  through 
the  office — hardly  ever. 

4739.  What  are  the  principal  subjects  on  which  your 
communications  with  the  Inspectors  arise? — The  state 
of  the  schools  that  I visit  and  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  appointment  of  monitors  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  model  schools  that  may  happen  to  be  under 
the  charge  of'  the  District  Inspector,  and  inquiries, 
too,  into  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  and  other  matters 
which  I have  frequently  to  conduct. 

4740.  Is  Dublin  your  head-quarters? — At  present  it 
is; — since  the  1st  of  January  last. 

4741.  Do  you  summon  the  Inspectors  up  to  Dublin 
to  meet  you,  or  do  you  go  down  to  their  head-quarters? 
— I go  to  their  head-quarters.  Sometimes  I summon  the 
Inspectors  of  two  or  three  districts  to  meet  me  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  teachers,  but  that  rarely 
happens. 

4742.  How  often  do  you  visit  or  see  each  of  your 
Inspectors  in  each  year  ? — Three  or  four  times.  Some- 
times oftener.  I think  I visit  each  district  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year. 

4743.  That  is,  the  larger  portion  of  your  communica- 
tions with  your  Inspectors  is  conducted  by  personal 
interviews  or  by  letter  % — By  personal  interviews.  I 
make  it  my  duty,  whenever  I visit  a district,  to  confer 
with  the  Inspector  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the 
district. 

4744.  How  many  ordinary  National  schools  do  you 
visit  ina  quarter? — The  Head  Inspector  is  not  restricted 
to  a quarter.  His  returns  are  generally  for  the  year. 
Last  year  I think  I visited  370  schools  ; but  did  not 
examine  each  of  these  schools  fully  ; I examined  184 
of  them  fully,  the  rest  I examined  only  partially. 

4745.  What  was  your  general  impression  of  the  state 
of  the  schools  you  examined? — Well,  really,  comparing 
the  state  of  the  schools  last  year  with  the  state  of  the 
schools  when  I was  first  appointed,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  my  appointment,  I can  safely  say  the  progress 
made  is  something  marvellous. 

4746.  Have  the  attainments  of  the  children  in- 
creased?— They  have,  perceptibly. 

47 47.  Has  the  number  of  children  in  higher  classes 
thau  the  Second  Book  increased? — My  experience  as  to 
that  point  is  confined  to  the  ten  years  I have  been  Head 
Inspector,  and  in  my  late  circuit  there  has  been  a pro- 
gressive increase  year  after  year ; it  was  a point  I 
gave  particular  attention  to,  and  I have  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  Inspectors  on  the  subject.  I 
directed  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  looking 
after  that  matter,  to  see  that  the  children  were  not 
kept  too  long  in  each  class  ; and  I rather  think  that 
through  that  influence  there  has  been  a very  con- 
siderable increase  made  in  the  proportion  of  children 
in  the  higher  classes.  • I know  that  in  my  late  circuit 
of  districts,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  higher 
classes  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

4748.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  within  your 
experience  in  the  proportion  of  attendances  of  children 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  rolls? — That  pro- 
portion has  increased  too,  I think,  throughout  Ireland. 
Certainly  it  has  in  my  district.  The  children  have 
attended  with  greater  regularity  year  after  year-. 

4749.  Is  the  proportion  of  average  attendance  about 
thirty-three  per  cent,  from  the  average  on  rolls?— 
Double  that,  or  very  nearly.  I am  sure  in  my  circuit 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  average  of  rolls.  Your  lordship  is,  perhaps,  con- 
founding two  statistics  in  our  reports.  We  give  the 
average  daily  attendance,  the  average  number  on  the 


rolls,  and  the  total  number  of  individual  children  that 
may  happen  to  attend  the  schools  during  the  year. 
Now,  these  numbers  bear  somewhat  the  ratio  of  one, 
two,  and  three  to  each  other. 

4750.  Is  the  proportion  of  attendance  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls  satisfactory  to  you,  or  do  you  think  it  could 
be  improved? — I think  it  can  be  improved.  It  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
great  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  on  that 
question.  The  public  are  of  opinion  that  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  that  frequent  our  schools  is  habitually 
irregular.  The  fact  is,  that  the  apparent  irregularity 
of  the  pupils’  attendance  is  occasioned,  not  by  a general 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  but  by  a very  great 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  some,  while  a very  consi- 
derable proportion  attend  with  as  much  regularity  as 
pupils  do  in  schools  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
in  striking  the  average  these  two  things  are  confounded. 

4751.  The  table  in  page  20  of  the  report  for  1866 
shows  the  per-centage  of  the  pupils  in  the  two  first 
books  is  forty-five  and  twenty-nine  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
that  is  for  all  Ireland. 

4752.  Or  altogether  about  seventy-four  per  cent.  % — 
About  seventy-four  per  cent.  In  my  circuit  of  districts 
it  was  seventy. 

4753.  Is  not  this  a larger  proportion  than  should  be 
in  the  two  first  books  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4754.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  ? W ould  it  have  a tendency  to  improve 
the  teaching-? — I have.  It  is  a subject  to  which  I 
have  given  a great  deal  of  thought,  and  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  conference  and  discussion  with  other  people 
upon.  It  has  engaged  a good  deal  of  my  attention. 

4755.  Are  you  disposed  to  advocate  payments  on 
that  principle  ?— I am,  decidedly. 

4756.  Should  you  recommend  the  whole  of  the 
teacher’s  salary  to  depend  on  those  results,  or  should 
you  propose  that  a portion  of  his  salary  should  be  fixed  ? 
— I certainly  should  not  advocate  a scheme  by  which 
the  entire  of  a teacher’s  income  would  be  based  on  the 
results  of  his  instruction  given  in  his  school,  for  a great 
variety  of  reasons — one  reason  is  that,  in  that  case, 
the  teacher  could  only  be  paid  once  a year,  which 
would  be  a great  hardship  upon  teachers  in  this  country. 
Another  is  that  the  amount  of  the  teacher’s  income 
would  depend,  not  really  on  the  number  of  pupils  he 
had  prepared  during  the  year,  but  merely  on  the 
number  of  the  pupils  who  might  happen  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  on  the  day  appointed ; and 
as  there  are  local  circumstances  and  many  other  things 
that  might  prevent  a large  number  of  children  from 
attending  on  that  day,  then  the  teacher  would  get 
nothing  for  them ; another  reason  is,  that  no  matter 
what  results  a teacher  may  produce  by  his  years’ 
labour  in  the  school,  an  examination  will  never  elicit 
all  those  results.  A child  never  shows  on  examina- 
tion all  that  it  has  learned,  no  matter  how  skilfully  it 
may  be  examined. 

4757.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  which  would 
diminish  the  long  period,  often  amounting  to  two  years, 
in  which  children  remain  in  the  First  and  Second 
Books  without  promotion  to  a higher  class  ? — The  sug- 
gestion I would  make  is  a system  of  payment  by 
results — then  teachers  would  have  a real  bond  fide 
inducement  for  preparing  their  children  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  classes.  I don’t  know  that 
any  other  plan  could  be  suggested. 

4758.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
time  in  which  the  children  would  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation in  each  particular  book? — I think  so,  but  I would 
allow  a liberal  margin  considering  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  I think  the  limit  ought  to  be  a wide  one. 

4759.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  under,  the 
present  system  a child  is  expected  to  be  presented 
every  year  in  a higher  standard  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  ? — I am  aware  there  is  that  expectation , 
but  I know  it  is  not  realized..  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion also  that  a teacher  can  present  his  pupil  in  the  same 
standard  at  successive  periods,  though,  of.  course,  be 
will  be  paid  only  for  one,  that  is,  he  will  only  be  paid 
for  the  same  pupil  once  in  the  same  standard,  but  that 
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if  a pupil  fail  this  year  he  may  be  presented  in  the 
game  standard  next  year. 

47 60.  Considering  the  English  system  of  passing  to 
a higher  standard  in  each  year  too  strict  for  Ireland,  do 
you  think  a system  upon  that  principle,  with  modifica- 
tions, might  be  introduced  into  Ireland? — I think  so, 
with  modifications.  It  is  far  easier  for  a child  to  pass 
in  the  English  schools  from  one  standard  to  another, 
than  it  is  in  the  Irish  National  schools  from  one  class 
to  another.  In  the  English  schools,  to  pass  from  one 
standard  to  another,  all  that  the  teacher  has  to  do  is 
to  prepare  the  child  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
In  the  Irish  National  schools  a good  deal  more  is  re- 
quired to  warrant  the  teacher  in  promoting  a child  from 
one  class  to  another. 

4761.  Do  you  think  the  appearance  in  schools  of  a 
considerable  number  of  children,  over  fifteen  years  is 
beneficial  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  general  education 
of  a boy  in  a primary  school,  an  ordinary  common 
school,  should  be  finished  by  the  time  the  boy  comes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

47 62.  Do  you  think,  except  in  the  special  case  of 
children  who  remain  above  fifteen,  with  a view  to 
qualifying  as  monitors  or  teachers,  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  a youth  to  be  in  school  after  fifteen  ? — I should 
say  after  fifteen,  unless  he  is  intended  for  some  lite- 
rary business,  he  ought  to  be  acquiring  some  means  of 
earning  his  bread. 

4763.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  eases  of 
pupils  above  15,  that  any  payment  should  be  given  to 
the  teacher  in  respect  of  them  unless  they  appeared  in 
some  of  the  highest  standards? — I understand  your 
lordship  to  ask  me  whether  it  would  be  light  to  give  a 
teacher  any  payment  for  a pupil  above  1 S^years  of  age, 
in  the  first  or  lower  standards.  Well,  I think  it 
would,  if  it  were  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher  that  the 
pupil  had  not  risen  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
standards,  as  there  is  more  difficulty  in  teaching  such 
a pupil ; and,  of  course,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  State  that  that  young  lad  should  not  go  forth 
ignorant.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  young 
persons  of  that  class  to  be  found  in  schools,  and  if  the 
teacher  did  not  get  anything  for  them  it  would  be  only 
human  weakness  if  he  gave  them  very  little  attention. 
I cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  a teacher  should  not 
be  paid  for  educating  a boy,  no  matter  what  his  age. 

4764.  Ought  not  a youth  of  15,  who  has  no  decided 
literary  vocacation,  at  that  age  to  be  seeking  active 
employment  rather  than  attending  school? — That  de- 
pends on  circumstances ; he  may  be  a boy  of  bad  health, 
of  delicate  constitution ; he  may  be  a boy  whose  parents 
do  not  require  his  manual  labour ; or  lie  may  be  a boy 
whose  education  had  been  unavoidably  neglected  in 
former  years,  but  whose  parents  wish  him  to  get  some 
learning.  As  a general  rule,  however,  what  your  lord- 
ship  states  is  correct. 

4765.  Are  your  relations  with  the  Inspectors  under 
you  generally  harmonious  or  the  contrary? — Generally 
harmonious.  I have  had  no  unhappy  relations  with 
any  Inspector. 

47  66.  When  you  visit  schools  do  you  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  the  books  and  returns 
of  the  schools  are  kept  ? — I do. 

4767.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  find  instances 
of  deliberate  miscalculation  so  as  to  increase  unduly  the 
number  of  attendances  ? — Very  seldom  have  I detected 
anything  of  the  kind. 

47 68.  Do  you  consider  the  inspection  of  your  ordi- 
nary Inspectors  affords  a sufficient  check  to  guard  against 
abuses  of  that  sort? — No  system  of  checks  would  pre- 
vent abuses  from  occurring,  but  the  duties  which  our 
Inspectors  have  to  discharge  in  regard  to  schools  are 
such  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  a general  falsifi- 
cation of  accounts,  or  any  such  falsification  as  would 
affect  the  average  attendance  to  a perceptible  degree, 
could  take  place  without  being  detected.  The  In- 
spectors are  not  only  bound  to  inspect  the  schools 
thoroughly  and  examine  them  three  times  a year,  but 
they  are  also  bound  to  pay  incidental  visits  to  the 
schools.  Every  time  an  Inspector  passes  a school,  when 
going  to  another  school  which  he  is  to  examine  fully, 


he  is  in  duty  bound  to  step  into  the  school,  open  the 
roll  book,  and  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept. 

4769.  Is  the  system  of  the  Board  sufficient  on  that 
head  ? Are  there  any  additional  precautions  which 
you  think  might  be  taken  as  regards  insuring  the 
accuracy  of  the  school  accounts? — I really  think  it 
Sufficient.  As  a general  rule  the  accounts  are  accurately 
kept,  and  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  reports  are  as  accurate  as  statistics  can 
possibly  be ; but  there  may  be  occasional  falsifications. 
Here  and  there  I have  detected  such  myself,  and  most 
Inspectors  have  detected  them  ; but  they  do  not  affect 
the  general  average. 

4770.  Do  you  consider  the  present  quarterly  system 
of  payment  of  teachers  satisfactory — they  are  paid 
at  present  by  the  quarter  ? — I do.  I do  not  think  we 
could  pay  them  more  frequently.  I do  not  think  it 
possible. 

4771.  Do  you  individually  see  any  necessity  for 
monthly  payments  ? — I do  not  see  the  necessity,  because 
I do  not  see  the  possibility  of  effecting  it.  The  number  of 
our  teachers  is  so  great,  the  number  of  small  payments 
would  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  in 
Marlborough-street,  if  it  were  to  pay  every  teacher 
under  the  Board  monthly,  would  I maintain  be 
enormous,  and  I do  not  think  Parliament  would  sub- 
mit to  that. 

4772.  Have  you  any  model  schools  under  your  indi- 
vidual charge  %— I have  four  at  present. 

4773.  Do  you  pay  them  monthly,  or  does  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector? — The  District  Inspector  in  charge  pays 
the  teachers  monthly. 

4774.  Are  there  any  schools  you  pay  monthly  ? — I 
don’t  pay  at  all. 

4775.  You  have  no  duty  in  relation  to  accounts  ? — 
Except  the  payment  of  teachers’  travelling  expenses 
when  they  come  to  be  examined.  That  payment  is 
generally  made  by  me  or  by  the  District  Inspector 
who  happens  to  be  present.  We  have  both  to  sign 
the  account. 

4776.  Do  you  pay  the  teachers’  travelling  expenses 
by  cash  on  the  spot,  or  in  what  manner  ? — By  cash  on 
the  spot. 

4777.  And  with  whom  do  you  settle  that  account  at 
the  Head  Office? — The  Board  give  mean  imprest  for 
the  year  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers’  travelling  ex- 
penses. As  soon  as  I pay  the  teachers  who  are  ex- 
amined in  one  district  I send  up  the  account,  and  the 
Board  return  the  amount  to  me,  so  that  the  imprest 
remains  on  hand  the  whole  year. 

4778.  Do  the  teachers  who  are  so  paid,  sign  a pay- 
sheet, or  what  receipt  do  you  furnish  to  the  Board  ? — 
A pay-sheet  bearing  the  signature  of  each  teacher,  and 
counter-signed  by  the  District  Inspector  and  myself. 

4779.  How  are  these  travelling  expenses  ascribed  ? 
Is  it  the  actual  cost  or  by  mileage  ? — We  allow  them 
2 \d.  a mile,  and  we  allow  2s.  for  every  night  that 
they  may  be  detained  necessarily  at  the  examination. 
When  I say  2 \d.  a mile,  I mean  2^d.  a mile  coming, 
and  also  2 §cl.  a mile  returning. 

4780.  Does  that  cover  the  expense  of  the  railway  or 
vehicle  when  the  distance  is  long? — Where  the  dis- 
tance is  long  it  would  not  cover  the  expense,  if  they 
had  to  get  a special  car,  if  they  had  to  travel  by  post 
car— but  it  covers  their  actual  expenses,  because  few 
people  in  that  rank  of  life  hire  cars  specially;  they 
generally  take  a public  conveyance  of  some  kind  or 
another,  or  get  a loan  of  a horse  from  a farmer. 

4781.  Who  draws  up  the  papers  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  teachers  ? — The  Head  Inspectors. 

4782.  Do  the  Head  Inspectors  join  together  in 
drawing  up  one  paper  every  year  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ? — The  practice  is — the  Secretaries  write  to 
each  Head  Inspector,  instructing  him  to  prepare  so 
many  questions  on  such  and  such  a subject.  One 
Head  Inspector  gets  a certain  number  of  subjects  to 
prepare  questions  on,  and  another  Head  Inspector  gets 
another  number. 

4783.  Are  the  questions  set  by  you  to  your  teachers. 
Do  you  only  examine  the  same  that  are  set  by  the  other 
Head  Inspectors  in  their  several  districts  ? — Yes. 


May  7,  1868. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 
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4784  Who  condenses  the  questions  so  furnished  by 
the  various  Head  Inspectors  into  the  final  examination 
paper! — Occasionally  there  are  corrections  made  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  or  Secretaries  in  the  office,  but 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  changes  are  ever 
made. 

4785.  Would  one  paper  be  confided  to  you  and 
another  to  another  Head  Inspector  to  prepare? — Yes; 
for  instance,  last  year  I was  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  questions  in  grammar  and  in  reasoning  for 
all  the  teachers  of  Ireland. 

4786.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
teachers’  salaries  1— Measured  by  the  English  standard, 
the  salary  of  our  teachers  is  very  poor ; but  measured  by 
the  standard  of  people  in  their  rank  of  life  in  Ireland 
it  is  not  so  bad ; I should  say,  however,  that  the  teachers 
are  discontented  -with  their  salaries.  Thex-e  is  very 
general  discontent  amongst  them. 

4787.  Is  that  discontent  well  founded? — I really 
think  it  is.- 

4788.  Do  yoxx  think  in  the  higher  class  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  the  lower  in  proportion,  or  the  reverse  ? 
—They  ax-e  better  paid,  and  monopolize  the  best 
paying  schools.  But,  as  a general  rule,  the  incomes 
of  the  higher  class  teachers  are  not  out  of  proportion 
larger  than  the  incomes  of  the  lower  class  teachers. 

4789.  Is  that  useful  as  a stimulus  to  teachers  to  im- 
prove their  classification? — It  is  decidedly  useful  in 
that  way,  but  I think  the  same  stimulus  would  be 
applied  by  paying  the  lower  class  teachers  a higher 
stipend — that  is,  a less  xnax-ked  difference  would  be 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them. 

4790.  And  if  any  increase  were  made  in  teachers’ 
salaries  generally,  is  it  yoixr  opinion  that  an  inci’ease  is 
more  requix'ed  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  higher  ? 
— I do  think  so.  What  I have  always  proposed  to 
myself  about  teachex-s’  salax-ies  is  this — that  any  teacher 
who  is  equal  to  his  functions  should  be  able  to  earn 
as  much  as  a tradesman  or  mechanic.  Now  there  is 
no  mechanic  in  this  country  who  will  not  earn  £1  a 
week ; if  he  is  an  industrious,  honest  man,  the  humblest 
mechanic  will  earn  £1  a week,  and  I do  think  that 
oxxght  to  be  the  standard  for  a National  school  teacher. 

4791.  Should  you  advocate  giving  to  a teacher  who 
is  second  of  third  so  high  a salary  as  £52  a year? — 
Not  salary  but  income.  I shall  never  consider  the 
teachers  in  a satisfactory  position  as  regax'ds  income 
so  long  as  there  is  airy  teacher  doing  good  sex-vice  in  a 
school,  and  whose  income  falls  below  £50  a yeax-. 

4792.  And  in  that  income  do  you  include  what  he 
receives  from  the  children? — Yes,  from  all  sources; 
I think  that  a National  school  teacher  is  deserving  of 
the  same  income  as  a mechanic.  I think  he  does 
more  sei-vice  to  the  community  than  a mechanic. 

47  93.  Do  yoxx  consider  that  a teacher  who  is  second  of 
third  should  have  such  a salary  witli  an  average  of 
thirty  paying  children  as  would  make  up  £52  a year? 
— That  opens  up  another  question.  I was  speaking 
generally ; but  there  arises  the  question,  how  far  the 
teacher’s  income  should  depend  on  the  number  he  is 
edxxcatixxg — that  is,  in  fact,  the  question  of  payment  by 
results,  one  of  the  advantages  of  which  woxxld  be  that  it 
would  remedy  the  defect  your  lordship  is  alluding  to.  I 
may  add  that  under  a proper  system  of  payment  by  re- 
sults, we  should  xiot  have  many  such  schools.  We  have 
at  px-esent  a lax-ge  number  of  schools  attended  each  by  a 
very  small  number  of  pupils,  the  teachers  of  which  are 
x-eceiving  salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services 
they  render,  and  thoxxgh  not  favourable,  from  my 
experience,  to  very  large  schools,  neither  am  I favourable 
to  small  schools  unless  in  localities  where  large  atten- 
dances ax-e  not  to  be  had. 

4794.  At  what  point  of  the  px-esent  classification  of 
teachers  do  yoxi  consider  a teacher  is  worth  to  the  State 
£52  a year  ? — I think  that  is  the  minimum.  I tlxink 
any  teachex-,  who  is  disclxax-ging  his  duty  efficiently,  in 
a well-attended  school,  shoxxld  have  an  income  of  £50 
or  £52  a year  from  all  som-ces — that  is,  I should  not 
consider  his  position  satisfactory  if  he  had  not  that. 

4795.  Do  you  consider  that,  according  to  the  present 
classification,  a teacher  who  is  second  of  third,  is  a 


satisfactory  teacher  in  point  of  attainments  ? — I know  a 
gx-eat  many  efficient  teachers  who  have  never  been  able 
to  get  out  of  third  class. 

4796.  Is  the  supply  of  male  teachers  deficient  in 
youx-  schools  at  px-esent? — We  are  beginning  to  find  it 
very  deficient.  We  are  beginning  to  find  it  very  hard 
to  get  sxxitable  candidates  to  fill  up  vacancies.  It  is 
not  so  with  female  teachers. 

4797.  Is  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  who  pre- 
sent themselves,  after  their  fix-st  classification,  for  a 
higher  classification,  satisfactory? — I am  hax-dly  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question.  I could  not  state  just 
now  what  the  proportion  is  of  such  teachers. 

4798.  Under  what  conditions  can  a teacher  claim 
px-omotion  ? — A teacher  who  has  been  already  classed 
cannot  get  promotion  without  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion and  his  school  must  have  been  favourably  reported 
on  for  twelve  months  px-eviously.  So  that,  no  matter 
what  the  attaiumeixts  of  the  teacher  may  be,  if  he  has 
not  conducted  his  school  satisfactorily  during  the 
previous  twelve  months,  he  cannot  be  called  to  examina- 
tion for  promotion.  He  may  be  called  for  depx-ession, 
bxxt  he  cannot  be  called  for  promotion. 

4799.  Do  you  think  the  increase  of  salary  given  to 
the  teachers  in  the  higher  class  affords  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  the  lower  class  teachers  to  endeavour  to 
raise  his  scale  ? — I tlxink  it  furnishes  a very  good  in- 
ducement— perhaps  not  sufficient ; but  it  is  an  induce- 
ment that  does  operate  on  them. 

4800.  In  the  various  districts  in  which  yoxx  have 
been  employed  for  several  years,  have  you  noticed  any 
special  differences  in  the  regularity  of  children’s  attend- 
ances, arising  from  the  character  of  the  population,  or 
the  employment  in  that  district? — I think  I have.  In 
large  towns  where  employment  is  easily  obtained  by 
young  people,  in  shops,  as  clerks,  and  in  trades,  and 
all  that,  they  x-emain  a shorter  time  in  school  than  they 
do  in  other  places ; and  in  towns,  too,  one  will  find  a 
larger  number  of  poor  children  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  these  poor  children  will  attend  more  irre- 
gularly than  those  whose  parents  ax-e  better  off.  The 
very  best  schools  ax-e  found  in  the  rural  districts,  both 
the  best  as  regax-ds  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
best  as  x-egax-ds  proficiency. 

4801.  Is  it  your  duty  to  inspect  convent  schools? — 
Yes,  all  the  schools  in  my  circuit  are  under  my  super- 
intendence. I can  go  into  any  I like.  I go  to  convent 
schools  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  to  other  schools. 

4802.  Is  the  teaching  in  convent  schools  superior  to 
ordinary  National  schools  ? — The  methods  of  teaching 
in  convent  schools  have  improved  vastly  for  some  years, 
but  I shoxxld  say  that  of  convent  schools,  as  of  other 
schools,  there  are  different  grades — a -priori  any  one 
would  conclude  so ; we  have,  however,  amongst  the 
convent  schools,  or  at  least  I have  had,  as  good  schools 
as  amongst  the  lay  teachers’  schools ; in  fact,  I should 
say,  better. 

4803.  Are  the  convent  schools  as  efficient  as  ordi- 
nary schools  under  trained  teachers,  for  passing  children 
through  the  highest  books  or  standards? — I tlxink 
they  are.  I think  the  progress  of  the  children  from 
class  to  class  in  the  convent  schools  is  now  fully  as 
rapid  as  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  if  not  mox-e  so. 

4804.  Are  thex-e  boys’  monastic  schools  under  your 
inspection  ? — Not  in  my  present  circuit,  but  in  my  last 
there  were.  I may  observe  that  all  the  answer's  I am 
giving  now  are  based  on  my  experience  in  my  last 
circuit,  for  I have  had  very  little  experience  of  my 
present  one. 

4805.  Have  you  found  any  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  monastic  schools  and  the  ordinary  National 
schools  as  to  the  progress  made  by  boys  in  them  ? — If 
I were  to  compare  the  monastic  schools  with  the 
convent  schools,  I should  say  the  convent  schools  were 
infinitely  superior  to  the  monastic  schools,  bxxt  then  I 
have  had  very  few  monastic  schools,  and,  perhaps,  the 
comparison  would  not  be  a proper  one.  Then  in  the 
same  xvay,  if  I were  asked  to  compare  the  monastic 
schools  with  the  lay  schools,  I should  answer,  that  I 
had  to  inspect  a much  larger  number  of  lay  schools 
than  monastic  schools ; that  I had  but  three  or  four 
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monastic  schools,  while  I had  940  or  950  lay  schools, 
and  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  institute  a com- 
parison between  the  two  ; but,  as  you  have  alluded  to 
the  subject,  I should  leave  my  answer  imperfect,  if  I 
did  not  add,  that  the  monastic  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  lay  schools,  teach  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor,  who  would  not  attend  the  lay  schools  at  all. 

4806.  In  any  of  the  districts  in  which  you  have  ex- 
perience, have  you  found  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
parents  a great  cause  of  absence  of  the  children  from 
schools  ? — Undoubtedly ; in  those  places  where  there 
are  only  National  schools  taught  by  lay  persons,  the 
extremely  poor  don’t  attend  them  at  all. 

4807.  Is  that  because  the  children’s  parents  require 
them  at  home  for  labour  or  domestic  purposes,  or  that 
the  very  poorest  class  of  parents  are  indifferent  about 
education  1 — Principally  the  latter  ; it  is  principally 
because  they  really  have  no  care  for  education.  They 
do  not  see  the  value  of  it  themselves ; they  do  not  see 
that  their  children,  by  being  educated,  may  rise  to  a 
superior  level  to  what  they  live  on  themselves. 

4808.  Have  you  been  Inspector  in  any  Irish  speak- 
ing district  ? — I have ; in  Connemara,  in  Galway,  and 
in  a large  part  of  my  late  circuit,  which  I had  charge 
of  as  Head  Inspector,  the  population  speak  Irish. 

4809.  For  the  last  ten  years  can  you  state  whether 
there  has  been  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  number 
of  people  unable  to  speak  English  ? — I cannot  say 
positively  that  there  has  been ; but  I should  say,  as  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  that  it  must  be  the  case,  because 
the  children  now  habitually  speak  English.  The 
children  who  attend  National  schools,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  English  ; 
but  I have  heard  that  in  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  north- 
west, the  children  speak  Irish  even  in  the  schools.  I 
have  myself  found  cases  in  schools  where  a child  being 
asked  the  meaning  of  a sentence  or  a word  in  English 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  answer,  but  when  the  teacher 
asked  him  the  meaning  in  Irish  lie  answered  imme- 
diately. That  shows  the  child  had  a better  know- 
ledge of  Irish  than  English,  though  it  habitually  used 
English. 

4810.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  Board  against  speak- 
ing Irish  in  their  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  rule. 

481 1 . Have  you  ever  seen  any  school  under  the  Board 
in  which  the  education  has  been  conducted  in  Irish  ? — 
No,  I have  never  seen  such  a school ; but  I know  that 
some  National  school  teachers  use  Irish  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation,  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
pupils. 

4812.  Are  there  any  Irish  books  sanctioned  or  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Board  ? — No ; none. 

4813.  Does  irregularity  of  attendance  in  schools  often 
arise  from  the  dislike  of  the  children  1 — I think  as  a rule 
the  children  like  attending  school.  However,  children 
are  wonderfully  apt  in  taking  the  measure  of  a teacher’s 
capacity.  Persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  children 
have  no  idea  of  the  correctness  of  j udgment  they  can 
form  of  the  teacher.  If  the  children  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  teacher  is  not  doing  them  justice,  that 
they  are  not  progressing  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will 
become  habitually  irregular  in  attending  that  school. 
It  is  really  wonderful,  as  I have  said,  the  accuracy  of 
judgment  shown  by  children.  Persons  not  connected 
with  children  fancy  they  do  not  reason,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  reasoning,  but  it  is  a great  fallacy. 

4814.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — How  many  times  do 
the  District  Inspectors  inspect  the  schools  in  the  year 
on  the  average  ? — They  are  bound  to  inspect  three  times 
a year,  my  lord;  that  is,  once  in  each  term  of  four 
months,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  who  can  do  so, 
because  they  have  a larger  number  of  schools  than  they 
could  inspect  three  times  a year.  However,  most  of 
the  Inspectors  whom  I have  had  to  do  with,  in  the 
south,  always  discharged  this  duty  three  times  a year. 
The  Inspector  of  the  Cork  district  had  charge  of  an 
enormous  number  of  large  schools,  and  lie  could  not 
have  done  it.  But  the  schools  have  been  inspected 
twice  at  least  in  the  year- — that  is,  fully  examined. 

4815.  Besides  those  inspections,  they  visit  the 


schools,  do  they  not,  several  times? — They  do,  my  lord.  May  7, 1808. 

An  Inspector  would  consider,  I think,  that  he  had  

failed  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  run  into  any  school 
that  he  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 

4816.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  visits? — Their 
principal  object  is  to  check  the  accounts,  and  they 
would  operate,  as  I think,  as  a very  successful  check, 
supposing  that  the  teachers,  as  a rule,  had  any  great  in- 
ducement to  falsify  their  accounts,  which  they  have  not. 

4817.  Do  you  suppose  they  pay  visits  to  the  schools 
ten  or  twenty  times  in  the  year? — Well,  to  some 
schools,  my  lord,  they  do ; but  there  are  a great  many 
schools  that  they  have  not  occasion  to  pass  very  often, 
and,  of  course,  they  will  not  often  go  out  of  their  way 
to  visit  these  schools,  unless  they  have  some  suspicion 
on  their  minds  that  the  teacher  is  not  doing  his  duty, 
or  that  he  absents  himself  from  the  school,  or  goes 
late  to  the  school ; in  that  case  they  will  go  to  the 
school  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  if  the 
teacher  is  not  there  he  will  have  to  account  for  it. 

4818.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  object  of  the  incidental  or 
casual  visit  is  also  to  check  the  attendances  of  the 
pupils,  to  examine  and  see  what  is  the  number  in  the 
school  at  a time  ? — Well,  that  is  to  check  the  accounts. 

4819.  It  is  checking  the  accounts  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  teim  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
objects ; another  object  is  to  check  the  attendance  of 
the  teacher  himself ; and  another  object  is  to  see  that 
the  time-table  is  properly  carried  out,  and  that  the  great 
division  of  time  between  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion is  attended  to. 

4820.  Has  the  teacher  any  intimation  of  the  visits 
of  the  Inspector ; does  he  know  when  the  Inspector 
will  come  always  ? — He  can  form  a general  idea  of  the 
time  when  the  teim  examination  of  the  school  will 
take  place,  but  there  is  only  one  inspection  in  the  year 
at  which  the  Inspector  is  permitted  to  give  notice  to 
the  local  authorities  that  he  is  about  to  visit. 

4821.  That  is,  there  is  only  one  inspection  at  a stated 
time  known  actually  to  the  teacher  ? — That  is  so. 

4822.  The  others  depend  upon  the  convenience  of 
the  Inspector? — Yes,  and  the  teacher  knows  nothing 
about  them. 

4823.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Mr.  Sheridan,  in  answer- 
ing a question  put  by  the  Chairman  in  respect  to  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  monastic  schools,  you  men- 
tioned that  your  experience  in  regard  to  those  schools 
was  limited  ? — That  is,  because  I had  very  few  of  them. 

I did  not  mean  that  it  was  limited  as  regarded  the 
schools  themselves,  but  that  having  very  few  such 
schools  under  me,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  insti- 
tute a comparison  between  these  few  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  other  schools. 

4824.  You  were  connected,  I believe,  with  the 
Southern  district  as  Inspector  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

4825.  And  are  not  the  majority  of  the  monastic 
schools  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  in  that  district  ? — I think  so. 

4826.  Cork  or  Kerry  ? — I had  two  in  Cork  and  two 
in  Kerry ; that  was  all. 

4827.  So  that  you  have  had  experience  of  a fair 
representation  of  the  monastic  schools  ? — When  acting 
as  Sub-Inspector,  in  Galway,  I had  another.  That 
was  many  years  ago,  in  1854  and  1855. 

4828.  Amongst  the  convent  schools  there  are  some, 

I believe,  attended  by  very  large  numbers  of  pupils  ? — 

Very  large. 

4829.  The  numbers  go  to  1,S00  or  2,000  ? — Oh,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

4830.  In  Baggot-street  convent  ? — Oh,  yes ; I beg 
your  pardon,  Sir  Robert,  I thought  you  were  speaking 
of  the  south.  I am  not  acquainted  with  Baggot-street 
school,  but  I understand  that  the  attendance  is  very 
large  there  indeed. 

4831.  Do  you  consider  such  very  large  schools  are 
calculated  to  maintain  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
of  instruction,  where  the  numbers  are  so  very  large  in 
the  school  ? — The  fact  is,  Sir  Robert,  that  although 
the  religious  schools  are  considered  by  us  as  individual 
schools,  each  of  them  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a union  of 
schools,  that  are,  in  themselves,  perfectly  distinct; 

2 E 
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and  the  reason  why  they  are  simply  one  school  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Board  is  this,  that  the  Board,  by  a. 
rule  of  theirs,  will  not  allow  a convent  community  to 
have  more  than  one  school  under  it,  and  therefore  the 
nuns  cannot  separate  their  schools ; but  the  convent 
schools  that  are  largely  attended  are  really  four  or  five 
distinct  schools  that  happen  to  be  held  in  the  same 
building. 

4832.  In  such  a congeries  of  schools  is  there  more 
than  one  school  of  the  same  kind  ? — No,  they  are 
subordinated  generally.  There  is  generally  an  infant 
school,  which  is  usually  a very  large  one,  very  largely 
attended.  Then  they  have  generally  a First  Book 
school,  as  they  call  it,  for  distinction  sake,  that  is, 
a sort  of  preparatory  school,  where  children  that  are 
too  old  to  be  in  the  infant  school,  but  yet  ; too  poorly  in- 
structed to  be  in  the  more  advanced  classes*  are  kept 
and  receive  special  instruction  for  themselves.  They 
have  also  usually  a Second  Book  school ; but  it  depends 
a good  deal  on  the  number  of  rooms  they  have.  I 
shall  make  myself,  perhaps,  better  understood  if  I say 
that  every  distinct  room  in  a convent  establishment  is 
a separate  school,  having  generally  a separate  time-table, 
and  worked  upon  a peculiar  system,  according  to  the 
wants  of  that  individual  school.  > 

4833.  Then  what  in  an  ordinary  school  is  a class 
becomes  in  one  of  those  great  convent  schools  a self- 
contained  school? — In  their  estimation,  notin  ours,  it  is. 

4834.  But  it  is  registered  by  you  as  divided  into 
classes  ? — Yes,  and  again  into  drafts  or  divisions,  as  we 
should  call  them,  because  in  the  same  class  there  will 
be  children  of  different  proficiency,  and  then  all  of  the 
same  level  of  proficiency  would  be  put  into  one  draft, 
as  we  call  it.. 

4835.  Do  you  think  that  that  arrangement  works 
beneficially,  upon  the  whole*  of  condensing  the  educa- 
tion of  great  districts  so  entirely  into  one  spot,  as  that? 
Well,  really,  I think  it  does  I tliink  it  works  bene- 
ficially in  this  way,  that  it  attracts  a larger  number 
of  children.  When  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of 
a locality  are  going  to  the  one  school,  all  the;  rest  will 
converge  towards  that  same  school ; those  that  are 
lagging  outside  from  the  same  locality  will  be  drawn 
in,  and  all  will  collect  there.  They  will  all  go,  whereas 
if  there  were  separate  schools  in  different  places  in  the 
same  locality  a vast  number  would  lag  behind*  and 
would  not  go  at  all.  That  is  one  great  advantage  of  it. 

4836.  Then  you  think  the  present  arrangement 
better  than  if  a religious  order  was  allowed  to  have 
schools  scattered  through  the  city — in  the  different 
parts- of  it,  which  would  be  superintended  by  a dele- 
gation of  the  nuns  from  the'  head-quarters  4 — I do  not, 
indeed,  Sir  Robert.  I do  not  . consider  the  present  ar- 
rangements better  than  that.  On  the  contrary,  I have 
always  thought  that  that  rule  of  the  Board  which 
prevents  a rehgious  community  from  having  more  than 
one  school,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  illogical  ; and 
secondly,  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district,  because  it  is  clearly  better  that  the 
school  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
children,  than  that  the  children  should  be  obliged  to 
take  a long  and  circuitous  path  to  the  school.  They  have* 
for  instance,  some  of  those  large  convent  schools  in 
Cork.  If  they  were  permitted  to  open  schools,  as  one 
of  them  did,  in  very  poor  and  populous  localities,  a 
large  number  of  children  could  then  with  ease  attend, 
and  would  have  been  attracted  towards  it.  But  the 
Board  would  not  accept  such  a school.  One  such 
school  has  been  for  years  held  on  there  by  public  sup- 
port, or  public  contribution,  receiving  no  aid  whatever 
from  the  Board,  but  yet  doing  really  good  service  in 
one  of  the  worst  and  poorest  districts  of  Cork.  Now, 
if  the  convent  communities  were  allowed  to  open 
auxiliary  schools  of  that  kind  in  different  localities 
where  they  were  wanted,  it  would  work  far  more 
beneficially  than  the  present  arrangement.  But  the 
present  arrangement  has  the  advantage  that  I have 
just  mentioned,  that  it  attracts  the  children  towards 
the  one  school.  They  look  upon  it  as  the  great  school, 
and  they  are  attracted  towards  it.  I should  prefer  the 
other  arrangement,  however. 


4837.  If  I understand,  you.  aright,  the:  existing 
arrangement  renders  the  education  more  complete 
within  a.  limited  area  ? — That  is  so,  but  as  I understood 
your  first  question,  Sir  Robert*  its  tendency  was. this*, 
whether  it  would  be  better  that  the  large  convents 
should  be  restricted  to  having  each  one  moderately 
sized  school,  or  should  be  allowed  to  take  as  many 
pupils  as  they  chose.  That  I understood  to  be  the 
tendency  of  your  question,  and  my  answer  to  that  is, 
that  it  is  better  that  they  should  have  this  accumu- 
lation of  schools,  because  they  would  attract  a very  large, 
number  of  children,  who,  were  it  not  for  that,  would 
not  attend  any  school  at  all.  But  when  I gave  that 
answer  I did  not  advert  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  which 
prevented  them  from  having  schools  in  other  localities. 
I consider  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  education  of 
the  crowded  centres  of  population,  where  those  schools 
exist,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  establish  an 
auxiliary  school  whex-ever  there  is  a mass  of  poor  people 
whose  children  require  education. 

4838.  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  any 
limit  to  the  magnitude  of  the  central  school  ? — Well, 
really  the  only  limit,  that  could  be  put  is  that  of  accom- 
modation I consider,  of  course,  that  the  attendance 
should  be  confined  within  the  amount  of  accommodation 
and  the  teaching  power  of  the  school.  But  that,  of 
eoxu-se,  is  a rule  that  should  apply  to  all  schools. 

4839.  The  Chcdrman. — As  a rule,  are  comventsckools 
usually  overcrowded  ? — Well,  I would  not  say  that  as 
a rule  they  are,  my  lord,  but  in  large  towns  I think 
they  are- — such  as  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  I dare  say 
the  city  of  Dublin,  where  there  is  a vast  number  of 
children  attending. 

4840.  In  convent  schools  generally,  does  not  the 
number  of  children  exceed  the  allowanceof  8 square  feet 
for  each  child  ? — I think  that  in  a large  number  of 
schools  that  allowance  is  not  carried  out ; but  I do  not 
think,  my  lord,  that  that  excess  is  confined  to  convent 
schools.  I think  there  is  a large  number  of  our  ordi- 
nary schools — a very  large  number  of  them — that  do 
not  admit  of  that  proportion  of  space  for  each  child.  I 
have  had  repeatedly  to  report  ordinary  National  schools. 
I have  had  to  report  even  model  schools,  of  the  Board 
for  not  allowing  a sufficient  space  for  each  child,  that 
is,  for  allowing  a number  of  children  to  attend  who  had. 
no  proper  place  to  stand  in.  In  one  of  my  repoxfs  on 
the  Dunmanway  model  school,  your  lordship  will  find, 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it,  a very  foreible 
passage  upon  the  subject;  l am  ready  to  point  it  out  if; 
necessary.  In  the  same  way  in  respect  to  the  Clonmel, 
model  school  I have  had  repeatedly,  and  the  Inspectors; 
have  had  over  and  over  again  to  call' the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  suffix 
cient  accommodation  for  the  pupils;  . 

4841.  Six-  Robert  Kane.. — Do  you  consider,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  that  in  case  of  a bocly  of  religious. ladies  being 
allowed  to  establish  schools  wherever-  they  wished,  all 
under  the  Board*  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  that  that 
would  tend  in  an  undue  or  disadvantageous  way  to 
interfere  with  the  existence  of  lay  schools,  or  schools 
conducted  by  lay  female  teachers? — I think  it  xxn- 
doubtedly  would  do  so. 

4842.  Can  you  state  your  impression,  on  the  whole* 
whether  that  would  be  disadvantageous  or  not  to  the 
progress  of  education? — Well,  I will  answer  that 
question  candidly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment ; I think  it  is  desirable  and . of  advantage 
that  lay  schools  should  be  allowed  to  .co-exist,  in  the 
same  locality  with  the  convent  or  monasteiy  schools. 
Bxxt  if  I were  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
Ishould  prefer,  and  that  it  was;  a question  which  shoxild 
be  allowed  to  exist,  I should  say  decidedly  that  the 
convent  National  schools  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
lay  schools,  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  the  con- 
vent National  schools  will  atta-act  a very  much  laxger 
nxxmber  of  poor  children  and  brixxg  them  xxnder  the  bles- 
sings of  instruction  than  the  lay  schools.  It  really 
is  a question  between  the  advantage  of  educating  a 
small  number  and  the  advantage  of  edxxcating  a very 
lax-ge  number  of  children.  But  I am,  of  coxirse, 
decidedly  of  opinion,  and  my  opinion  is  well  known, 
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that  the  lay  schools  ought  to  be  allowed  to  co-exist  n 
with  the  others,  because  there  is  a considerable  num-  sc 
her  of  children  that  prefer  lay  schools  to  convent  \v 
schools,  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a free  choice;  E 
just  as  there  are  a considerable  number  of  grown 
persons  who  will  prefer  going  to  houses  of  worship  that  h 
are  not  the  regular  ones,  instead  of  going  to  the  parish 

church  or  the  parish  chapel.  Cl 

1843.  A former  witness  in  his  evidence  drew  a dis-  a 
■tinction  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  possessed  by  p 
religious  ladies  for  teaching ; he  drew  a distinction  k 
between  certain  orders,  the  members  of  which  undergo  n 
a special  training  for  teaching,  of  which  he  mentioned  a 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  some  others  as  examples,  and  u 
certain  other  orders  who  do  not.go  through  any  course  t 
of  preparation;  and  he  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
perceptible  difference  between  the  schools,  and  the  o 
efficiency  of  the  . schools  as  conducted  by  those  two  t 
classes  of  religious  ladies.  Has  that  circumstance  ever  ^ 
presented  itself  to  you  .in  your  experience?—!  have 
had  to  do  -with  schools  under  three  different  orders  i 
(that  is,  omitting  altogether  the  monastic  schools),  the  c 
Presentation  Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  c 
Ursuline  Nuns.  I have  had  experience  only  of  one 
school  under  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  and  I should  class  it 
as  a moderate  school,  as  a school  of  moderate  efficiency, 
not  as  a first-class  school.  I have  had  to  do  with  a < 
large  number  of  schools  under  the  Presentation  Nuns,  1 
and  a very  considerable  number  of  schools  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Well,  I could  not  decide  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  those  two  classes,  because  each 
presents  schools  of  moderate  efficiency,  and  also  schools 
of  the  very  highest  class.  I could  not  say  from  my 
own  experience,  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  ; but 
a priori  I should  have  said  that  the  schools  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  would  be  likely  to  be  better  than 
those  of  the  Presentation  Order,  .although  the  nuns  of 
the  Presentation  Order  have  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  teaching,  whereas  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have 

several  other  functions  to  discharge. 

4844.  Then  on  what  do  you  base  your  a prion 
conclusion  with  regard  to  .their  superiority  ?— Well, 
simply  this,  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  greater 
communication  with  the  outer  world  than  the  nuns  of 
the  Presentation  Order.  The  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
Order  are  cloistered  nuns. 

4845.  Inspeaking  of  a conclusion  a priori,  you  mean 
a conclusion  based  upon  personal  observation,  or  your 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  schools  conducted  by 
those  ladies?— Not  at  all.  That  is  not  my  meaning. 

I meant  that  if  I were  not  an  Inspector  at  all,  but 
simply  knew,  as  a member  of  the  public,  those  two 
communities,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Presentation 
Nuns,  and  having  had  communication  with  them  just 
as  any  ordinary  gentleman  or  lady  might  have,  I should 
say  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy’s  schools  would  be  likely 
to  prove  more  efficient  than  the  others.  But  then  my 
experience  as  an  Inspector  would  rather,  I may  say, 
not  uphold  that  conclusion,  because,  as  I have  said, 
some  of  the  very  best  convent  schools  that  I know  of 
are  conducted  by  the  Presentation  Nuns,  and  excel- 
lent schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
But  the  Presentation  Nuns  are  cloistered  nuns,  and  as 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  go  about,  and  see  a great  deal  of 
the  world,  they  perhaps  have  more  sharpness  and 
knowledge  of  things  than  the  others. 

4846.  What  is  the  .practice  in  those  convent  schools 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  with  regard  to  being 
assisted  by  lay  teachers  l—1 The  only  lay  teachers  as  a 
rule  that  they  are  assisted  by  are  teachers  of  the  higher 
orders  of  needlework,  and  paid  monitresses.  As  a rale 
they  have  no  other  lay  teachers  to  assist  them,  because 
such  lay  teachers  would  not  be  paid  by  the  Board. 
There  are  some  schools  in  convents,  that  are  conducted 
by  lay  teachers,  not  by  the  mms  themselves.  Those 
I don’t  speak  of.  The  nuns  there  are  mere  managers 
of  the  schools. 

4847.  You  do  not  class  those  as  convent  schools  f — 

N<4848.  Mr.  Gibson.— Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  then-  connexion  with  the  Board,  , and  what  the 
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schools,  or  better  known  as  monks’ schools?  They  — 
were  very  .early,  I believe,  in  connexion  with  the  siierjtjan,csq.. 
Board?— They  were. 

4849.  Their  number  was  not  increased,  I believe? — 

No. 

4S50.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  their 
— ,,^+t,  +i,o  -Rna.rd — ^because  it  was  before  mv 


connexion  with  the  Board — (because  it  was  before  my 
connexion  with  the  Board)  ?— Well,  I am  really  not 
prepared  to  give  any  information  on  that  point.  .1 
know  the  reason  very  well  why  they  have  not  increased 
in  number ; and  that  is  because  the  Board  have  passed 
a rule  that  they  will  not  accept  any  monks’  schools, 
in  addition  to  those  that  happen  to  have  been  in  exis- 
tence previous  to  the  passing  of  that  rale. 

4851.  Can  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order  or  nuns 
of  any  cloistered  order,  in  consistency  with  the  rule  of 
their  order,  become  teachers  of  schools  outside  the  con- 
vents?— No. 

4852.  Therefore  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  your 
notion,  as  to  multiplication  of  convent  schools,  refers 
only  to  those  nuns  that  are  not  of  the  description  of 
cloistered  nuns  ? — Yes ; that  is  so. 

485 3.  Are  the  D rsulines  cloistered  ? — Y es. 

4854.  And  the  Presentation  Nuns? — Yes. 

4855.  Therefore  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  the  only 

ones  that  are  not  cloistered  ?— And  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  . 

4856.  Are  they  different  ? — They  are  quite  different. 

4857.  Are  you  aware  of  a communication  at  any 
time  having  taken  place  between  the  Board  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  -with  respect  to  connexion  ?— No  ; 

.1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  Brothers  would  not 
connect  themselves  with  our  Board  under  any  circum- 
stances. I am  under  the  impression  that  they  do  not 
connect  themselves  with  Government  in  any  shape, 
and  that  the  Christian  Brothers  in  England  are  not 
connected  with  the  Committee  of  Council. 

4858.  Mr.  Brooke.—? Are  there  any  non-cloistered 
nuns  except  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  ? — I think  not,  in  Ireland ; I mean,  connected 
with  education.  At  least,  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
just  now  that  there  are. 

4859.  In  a very  valuable  report  of  yours  of  the  year 
1860  you  state  some  conclusions,  and  I should  wish 
very  much  to  know  how  far  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  experience,  or  modified  by  altered  circumstances. 
One  is  -with  regard  to  the  repairs  of  the  schools.  You 
state  there  that  “ a very  small  proportion  of  the  non- 
vested  school-houses  can  properly  be  described  as  stat- 
able, but  that  even  of  the  vested  class  there  are  not  a 
few,  particularly  such  as  were  erected  many  years  ago, 
which  are.almost  equally  unentitled  to  the  distinction. 
Well,  liow  does  that  stand  at  present? — Well,  I should 
say  the  same  thing  at  present. 

4860.  A very  small  proportion  of  the  schools  ? — Oh, 
well,  I would  not  say  a very  small  proportion. 

4861.  You  say  in  your  report  “a  very  small  pro- 
portion’’— I am  reading  your  words — “of  the  non- 

: vested  school-houses  can  properly  be  described  as  suit- 

. able”  ?— Of  the  “ nonnested:'  I think  that  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  conclusion  according  to  my  experience.  I 
> thought  you  referred  to  the  schools  vested  in  trustees. 

[ 4862.  And  you  say  “many  of  the  school-houses 

L formerly  vested  in  trustees  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruins.  Many  others  are  in  a discreditable  state 
3 of  repair?" — No  doubt,  that  is  so. 
y 4863.  And  is  so  still  ? — Well,  those  that  have  fallen 
r into  ruins,  of  coiu-se  could  not  be  repaired  at  all. 
r 4864.  Another  point,  and  a very  interesting  one,  is 
s with  regard  to  the  mode  of  making  returns,  the  aver- 
s ages  returned  by  the  Inspectors  respecting  the  progress 
..  of  the  pupils,  how  they  stand  generally,  and  what  are 
d the  averages  as  to  reading  and  penmanship,  and  so- 
e forth.  You  say  “ when  we  compare  the  returns  from 
s the  .several  districts  one  with  another  we  find  them 
to  differ  to  a very  romarkable  degree,  plainly  proving 
- that  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Inspectors  axe 
anything  but  uniform.”  You  then  give  the  returns 
Le  for  nine  districts  and  say,  “a  glance  at  the  above 
le  columns,  especially  the  first  two,  will  suffice  to  show 
2 E 2 
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May  7,  18(58.  liow  very  various  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  is  esti- 
JohnEd"  d matec*  **y  the  different  District  Inspectors.  The 
Sheridan'Jesq  differences  in  the  per-centages  are  so  striking  that  I 
’ cannot  for  a moment  suppose  them  to  be  mainly  oc- 
casioned by  different  degrees  of  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  but  rather  by  the  different  standards  of  effi- 
ciency adopted  by  the  Inspectors.  This  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  a serious  evil,  to  which  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  apply  a remedy,  inasmuch  as  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  it  must  not  only  render 
the  statistical  returns  of  the  Inspectors  utterly  value- 
less regarding  the  most  important  and  interesting 
features  of  our  system  of  education,  but  must  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  schools.”  Has  that  been  amended  in 
any  way? — Would  you  do  me  the  favour  of  mentioning 
what  report  that  is  ? 

4865.  A report  of  1860.  I am  reading  from  the 
Parliamentary  paper  in  which  it  is  returned.  Is  that 
still  the  state  of  things? — It  has  been  corrected  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  though  it  may  be  a little  egotis- 
tical, I should  say  it  has  been  corrected  in  consequence 
of  my  having  repeatedly  called  attention  to  it.  Since 
the  date  of  that  report  circulars  have  been  written 
to  the  Inspectors  instructing  them  to  communicate  with 
their  Head  Inspectors  as  often  as  possible,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a common  standard;  and  also  suggestions 
have  been  given  to  them  from  the  Central  Depart- 
ment here  pointing  out  to  them  what  would  constitute 
“ satisfactory,”  and  what  would  constitute  “ fair,”  and 
what  would  constitute  “ middling,”  and  soforth  in  the 
returns  they  make  regarding  the  schools.  To  a very 
great  extent,  therefore,  I should  say  that  that  defect, 
which  was  a very  serious  one,  has  been  remedied,  and  I 
think  there  is  a common  understanding  now  amongst  the 
Inspectors ; but  of  course  you  will  easily  comprehend 
that  such  a thing  is  unattainable  in  perfection. 

4866.  Oh,  of  course.  Prom  the  earliest  times  there 
have  been  diversities  of  the  human  mind.  You  just 
now  expressed  an  opinion  in  which  we  all  concur,  that 
it  is  desirable,  along  with  convent  schools,  to  have  lay 
schools  co-existing  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4867.  But  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  so  continue — is  not  the  tendency  of  the  convent 
school,  in  fact,  to  kill  all  the  schools  around  it? — I 
understand  you  to  say  by  their  superior  attractiveness? 

4868.  That  I may  ask  afterwards  from  you ; but  you 
state  here,  “It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  convent  schools 
that  they  are  impatient  of  competition.  A rival  school, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  extinguished,  is  not  allowed  to 
exist.  In  crowded  cities  this  is,  of  course,  impossible ; 
but  in  Tralee,  Killarney,  Newcastle,  Kinsale,  Queens- 
town, Midleton,  Skibbereen,  Bandon,  Dingle,  and  a 
host  of  smaller  towns,  no  female  schools,  except  those 
connected  with  convents,  are  to  be  found ; none  are  per- 
mitted to  be  established.  In  some  of  them,  indeed, 
such  as  Tralee,  Killarney,  Newcastle,  and  Dingle,  in 
which  there  are  monks’  schools  as  well  as  nuns’  schools, 
even  the  ordinary  male  National  schools  have  been  pro- 
scribed.” Do  you  find  that  system  which  you  say  after- 
wards, in  fact,  “savours  of  intolerance,”  still  exist? — 
Well,  it  does  exist  still. 

4869.  Then  there  are  no  female  schools  in  all  those 
various  places  ? — Yes. 

4870.  Then,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  co- 
existent lay  schools,  it  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  ? 

Well,  it  is  not  found  to  be  impossible  in  practice, 
because  I know  localities  where  they  exist. 

4871.  Do  you  remember  where  they  are? — I may 
mention  Cahireiveen  for  instance.  There  is  a boys’ 
school,  and  a very  good  boys’  school,  a National  school, 
co-existent  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  there. 
And,  of  course,  in  large  towns  they  must  co-exist.  In 
Cork  there  are  several,  and  all  largely  attended. 

4872.  Now,  can  you  suggest,  as  you  have  so  much 
experience,  the  reason  why  the  causes  that  operate  so 
strongly  in  all  these  eight  or  ten  towns  do  not  operate 
in  Cahireiveen  ? — I can.  I will  state  what  I happen 
to  know.  The  town  of  Tralee  is  one  of  the  towns,  I 
think,  mentioned  there.  When  writing  that  report  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a female  school  never 
existed  in  Tralee  distinct  from  the  convent  school. 


I mean,  of  course,  a female  National  school  never 
existed.  I have  very  great  doubt  whether  a girls’ 
school  ever  existed  in  Dingle ; and  the  reason  is  that 
those  convent  schools  are  amongst  the  very  oldest 
schools  we  have  on  the  roll.  They  were  amongst  the 
very  first  schools  that  connected  themselves  with  the 
Board.  Thus  they  forestalled  the  lay  schools.  No 
female  lay  teacher  would  have  thought  of  setting  up  a 
school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these,  for  she 
would  have  known  at  once  that  she  could  not  ever 
get  a large  attendance ; and  I think  there  is  a good 
deal  in  the  other  places  that  I have  mentioned  of  the 
same  kind. 

4873.  You  go  on  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  nuns’ 
schools,  “ There  is  always  a not  inconsiderable  number 
of  children  who  would  readily  attend  lay  schools,  but 
cannot  be  induced  to  frequent  those  conducted  by  reli- 
gious teachers.  This  is  a fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
I have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  truth,  and  could 
readily  produce  abundant  proof  of  it; — and  let  it  be 
understood  that  I am  not  alluding  to  children  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  but  only  to  Catholic 
children.  What  is  the  result  ? When  the  lay  schools 
are  extinguished  a considerable  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  of  the  locality  receive  no  education 
whatever.  In  the  town  of  Killarney  there  are  two 
convent  schools  and  one  monks’  school  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  a population  amounting  to  nearly 
6,000  persons.  No  day-school  conducted  by  lay  teachers 
would  be  tolerated  there.  Well,  I have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  number  of  children  attending  schools 
in  Killarney  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  those  who 
never  enter  a school.”  Now,  is  that  still  your  impres- 
sion ? — With  regard  to  Killarney  it  is  still  my  impres- 
sion ; but  I believe,  and  I must  speak  candidly,  that 
when  I was  writing  that  I had  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion. That  report  was  written  more  in  the  shape  of  a 
confidential  report,  than  of  a report  for  the  information 
of  the  public ; because  the  impression  on  Inspectors’ 
minds,  and  on  mine  in  particular,  was  that  the  public 
hardly  ever  read  those  reports ; and  the  object  I had  in 
view  in  writing  that  report  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  District  Inspectors  and  of  the  heads  of  those  com- 
munities to  some  defects  which  I had  noticed  in  such 
schools ; and  therefore  I did  not  direct  my  attention  to 
the  surrounding  circumstances  as  much  as  I should  have 
done  had  I thought  that  the  report  would  have  been 
made  public.  Now,  with  regard  to  Killarney,  the 
fact  is  this : that  Killarney  is  what  may  be  called  a 
season  town,  that  is,  a town  that  is  frequented  by  a large 
number  of  strangers  for  some  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  poorer  class  of  children  get  a great  deal  of  employ- 
ment and  are  drawn  away  from  school  during  that  time, 
and  thus  get  vagrant  habits,  which  make  it  very  hard 
indeed  to  win  them  back  to  school.  It  is  the  same 
case  in  watering-places,  and  places  near  the  seaside, 
that  are  frequented  by  the  public  for  the  season. 
The  children  there  get  idle,  vagrant  habits,  and  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  get  them  back  to  their  schools. 
Now,  -with  regard  to  Killarney,  I think  what  I have 
said  in  that  report  is  perfectly  tme  still ; but  I think 
that  the  chief  cause  of  it  is  what  I have  said,  which 
I was  not  aware  of  when  I wrote  that  report. 

4874.  But  in  Tralee,  Newcastle,  Kinsale,  Queens- 
town, Midleton,  Skibbereen,  Bandon,  and  Dingle,  do 
you  still  think  that  in  those  places,  leaving  out  Kil- 
larney,  there  is  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  do  not  attend  the  school  because  they  have  a dis- 
like to  convent  education  i— Well,  I say  at  once, 
that  there  is  a considerable  number  of  children  that 
do  not  attend  the  convent  schools;  but  I should  not 
say  that  it  is  from  a positive  disUIce  of  convent 
education.  I should  say  rather  that  it  is  because  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  restraints  that  are  imposed 
upon  them  in  convent  schools,  which  restraints  are  not 
enforced  to  the  same  extent  in  lay  schools.  And  then 
there  are  other  reasons.  There  are  a number  of 
children  that  will  not  frequent  convent  schools  if  those 
convent  schools  are  frequented  in  the  main  by  the 
indigent  classes. 

4875.  A better  order  of  children  ?— Yes,  that  prefer 
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a pay-school.  Because  in  all  these  convent  schools  the 
education  is  gratuitous,  and  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  those  -whom  we  call  the  poorer  classes,  but 
who  nevertheless  have  a certain  pride  of  their  own, 
and  who  will  not  send  then-  children  to  a school  where 
nothing  is  charged  for  their  education,  and  which  is 
called  a poor-school.  But  I should  not  say  that  it 
originated  in  a dislike  of  convent  education,  and  I do 
not  think  I said  that  in  my  report. 

4876.  Well  then,  as  to  that  class,  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
suppression  of  all  lay  schools  is  a positive  disadvantage 
and  evil  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — To  a certain  extent 
it  is,  sir ; but  in  most  of  those  places  where  these  con- 
vent schools  exist,  there  are  private  schools,  which 
those  pupils  frequent. 

4877.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  places  where  you  tell 
me  there  were  no  female  schools  to  be  found,  and  none 
permitted  to  exist?— Oh,  I meant  female  National 
schools.  I only  spoke  of  National  schools;  for  there 
are  numbers  of  private  schools — numbers  of  them — 
kept  by  both  males  and  females. 

4878.  I don’t  suppose  you  mean  that  girls  of  a re- 
spectable class  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  nuns’ 
schools? — Certainly  not.  I did  not  mean  to  say 
that. 

4879.  Of  course  there  are  schools  which  are  attended 
by  persons  of  a better  class  ? — Oh,  certainly . 

4880.  You  drew  a distinction  a little  while  ago — 
perhaps  you  may  wish  to  explain  as  to  the  way  you 
say  that  this  report  was  written,  you  mentioned  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  confidential  and  not  public — does 
that  make  a difference  1— Oh,  no ; I did  not  mean  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
confidential,  but  merely  a report  that  would  not  be  read 
by  the  public. 

4881.  But  if  you  were  writing  a report  designedly 
to  reach  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  veracious  and 
candid,  would  it  not  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

4882.  And  what  is  the  distinction  ? — There  is  this 
difference,  that  when  writing  that  report  I had  in  view 
certain  defects  which  I believed  to  exist  in  a certain 
class  of  schools,  and  in  writing  such  portions  of  that 
report  as  referred  to  these  schools,  my  object  was,  to 
do  something  which  I thought  might  have  the  effect 
of  remedying  those  defects.  Therefore,  as  most  people 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances,  ! confined  my 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  defects,  and  perhaps 
I gave  them  an  exaggerated  importance.  (I  think  it 
very  likely,  though  1 cannot  x-ecollect  now.)  But  if  I 
were  writing  a report  which  I knew  would  be  brought 
before  the  public  and  criticised,  I should  have  taken, 
of  course,  more  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  I shoidd  have 
taken  care  to  say  everything  that  could  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I should  not  have  confined  my- 
self simply  to  the  defects.  I should  have  stated  every- 
thing that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  those  schools,  and 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  defects  which  I thought 
existed  in  them. 

4883.  Now,  you  further  say,  in  reference  to  these  con- 
vent schools,  “ that  it  is  also  an  evil  that  this  impatience 
of  competition  not  only  extinguishes  the  principle  of 
emulation,  which  exercises  a healthy,  stimulating  in- 
fluence upon  schools  as  upon  individuals,  but  also  leads 
the  conductors  of  convent  schools  to  admit  pupils  without 
limit — without  any  reference  to  the  available  teaching 
power.  The  expediency,  the  necessity,  of  restricting 
the  attendance  to  that  number  which  the  schools  are 
capable  of  accommodating  conveniently,  or  the  teachers 
of  insti-ucting  efficiently,  is  practically  ignored.  The 
school-rooms,  in  most  cases,  are  crowded  to  excess — the 
attendance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  teaching  power. 
The  inevitable  result  is,  that  in  such  schools  the  rate 
of  progress  is  extremely  slow.  It  takes  a very  long 
time  for  a child  to  work  her  way  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  class  ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  comparatively  few 
ever  reach  that  goal.  The  great  majority  leave  the 
school  and  give  up  schooling  before  they  have  com- 
pleted half  the  school  course.”  Now,  do  you  still  hold 
that  view? — Well,  I must  give  the  same  answer  to 
that,  or  an  answer  of  the  same  character,  as  I did  to  the 


last  question;  for  I made  these  observations  with  a view  May  7, 186a 
solely  to  correcting  defects  which  I thought  existed;  Jolm"|^yar(j 
but  if  I had  thought  that  that  report  would  have  been  Sheridan,  esq. 
made  the  subject  of  public  criticism,  I should  have 
said,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a vast  number  of 
other  schools,  as  well  as  convent  schools,  that  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  that  in  other  schools  the  progress 
of  the  children  was  also  extremely  slow,  that  the  con- 
vent schools  are  not  very  remarkable  for  that  defect 
more  than  other  schools,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
the  different  schools  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  advanced  classes.  But  I wished  to  remedy  a defect 
in  these  particular  schools,  as  schools  in  which  I 
took  a great  interest,  and  which  were  conducted  by 
persons  whom  I thought  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  teachers,  and  therefore  I confined  my  attention 
exclusively  to  that  defect,  and  did  not  mention  similar 
defects  in  other  schools. 

4884.  Of  course  I need  not  ask  you  that  what  you 
did  state  was  not  beyond  the  truth  in  any  case? — 

Certainly  not. 

4885 . N ow,  tell  me,  have  they  changed  much  in  these 
two  particulars  of  an  overcrowded  school  and  a non- 
rapid progress  of  the  pupils  ? — There  has  been  a very 
remarkable  change  in  one  respect,  as  regards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  and  there  has  been  in  a great  many 
cases  a very  satisfactory  change  in  regard  to  accommo- 
dation. I will  not  say  that  my  report  led  to  it,  because 
I cannot  say  that  from  my  own  knowledge ; but 
I know  that  subsequently  to  that  report  being  written 
and  the  subject  of  it  discussed  amongst  the  Inspectors 
a large  number  of  the  convents  enlarged  their  school 
premises  and  built  very  fine  school-rooms. 

4886.  And  as  to  the  teaching  power? — There  has 
been  a large  increase  in  the  teaching  power,  particularly 
in  the  extension  of  the  monitorial  system.  At  the 
time  I wrote  that  report  there  were  very  few  monitors 
employed  in  convent  schools.  The  Board  would  not 
pay  them.  Since  then  there  has  been  a large  extension. 

Indeed  I should  say  now  that  the  teaching  power  in  the 
convent  schools  is  better  than,  or  at  least  fully  equal 
to,  that  in  the  other  schools. 

4887.  Now  is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  great 
majority  leave  the  school  before  they  have  half  com- 
pleted the  full  course  ? — I may  say  that  that  is  the 
case  in  our  schools  generally.  I think  also  that  it  is 
the  case  in  all  schools  where  there  is  not  compulsory 
attendance,  whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  any 
other  country. 

4888.  The  evil  exists  in  England  too  ? — It  does ; 
and  it  is  still  worse  in  America. 

4889.  I observe  a paragraph  in  your  report  upon  the 
very  important  subject  of  the  girls  learning  needle- 
work. Y ou  say — 1 1 The  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  their 
services  in  this  respect  is  greatly  diminished,  owing  to 
the  want  of  materials.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
rural  schools,  which  are  just  the  schools  wherein  it  is 
most  desirable  that  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  as  well 
as  cutting  out,  should  be  properly  taught.  In  such 
schools  it  is  oilly  on  extremely  rare  occasions  that  the 
Inspector  finds  the  sewing-class  even  moderately  sup- 
plied with  work.  On  the  part  of  teachers  and  mana- 
gers there  seems  to  be  either  a profound  indifference  to, 
or  a total  ignorance  of,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Board’s  apparatus  department,  of  procuring  at  an  ex- 
tremely cheap  rate  all  the  materials  necessary  for  giving 
efficient  practical  instruction  in  this  indispensable 
branch  of  female  education.”  Has  that  been  amended? 

— Well,  it  has  been  improved;  but  there  is  still  a good 
deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect. 

4890.  The  working  department,  generally  speaking, 
is,  as  I understand,  behind  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — It  is 
behind  what  it  ought  to  be,  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  rural  districts  the  class  from  which  the 
children  attending  National  schools  are  drawn  do  not 
dress  very  well.  They  have  not  many  garments  to  mak  e 
in  the  course  of  a year;  and  as  in  those  rural  schools  the 
supply  of  material  depends  to  a very  great  extent  on  the 
supply  of  clothes  for  the  people  who  inhabit  the  locality, 
the  materia]  runs  short  and  is  very  scanty,  and  I very 
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much  doubt  whether  that  will  ever  be  remedied.  It  will 
be  clearly  impossible  for  the  Board  to  supply  material  for 
anything  but  knitting.  They  cannot  supply  calico  oi- 
lmen in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  children  of  National 
schools,  and,  therefore,  I think  that  in  our  rural  schools 
that  defect  will  never  be  fully  remedied. 

4891.  Are  the  children  never  taught  to  bring  then- 
clothes  and  their  parents’  clothes  to  be  mended?— No. 

4892.  Is  that  ever  done? — I do  not  think  it  is  done 
anywhere  but  in  the  convent  schools. 

4893.  And  would  not  that  be  a most  valuable  thing 
to  do  in  all  the  schools  1— It  would.  But  really,  sir,  to 
me  who  know  very  well  those  rural  districts  and 
how  the  people  live  there,  it  does  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary at  all  that  such  is  not  done,  because  I think 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  many  persons  that 
had  two  suits  of  clothes.  The  poor  dress  every- 
where very  badly,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  great 
majority  are  very  poor  people.  Of  the  total  number  of 
agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland,  fully  one-half  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  acres ; and  fully  two-thirds  are  under  £15 
annual  value.  Now,  the  people  who  own  such  holdings 
as  these  cannot  have  a very  large  stock  of  clothes. 

4894.  You  refer  in  oneplaoe-to  the  monitors, and  you 
say,  “ I shall  mention  no  names,  but  in  one  district, 
out  of  nine  monitors  examined,  all  of  whom  had  been 
-appointed  more  than  twelve  months  previously,  the 
penmanship  of  three  was  bad,  the  spelling  of  seven  was 
very  bad  or  very  indifferent,  and  five  failed  in  composi- 
tion. The  general  answering  of  two  was  so  extremely 
unsatisfactory  that  I was  obliged  to  recommend  their 
dismissal.”  Well  is  that  matter  amended  since? — 
Well,  -I  think  it  is  ; but  still  I find  persons  appointed 
who  are  not  fit  for  the  office,  and  who  should  not  have 
been  appointed — but  not  in  any  great  number. 

4895.  But  is  not  the  appointment  of  the  monitors 
with  the  District  Inspector  ? — It  is  indeed,  and  that 
was  the  reason  I called  special  attention  to  it  there, 
in  order  to  move  those  gentlemen  to  be  more  parti- 
cular-. 

4896.  You  stated  that  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  the  National  schools 
reach  the  higher  classes — -that  means  of  the  Third 
Boole  and  upwards  ? — Yes. 

4897.  You  say  “ I regard  the  instruction  received 
by  the  pupils  while  in  the  lower  classes  as  of  very  little 
value  in  itself;  as  scarcely  of  any  value,  indeed,  except 
as  a preparation  for  the  instruction  which  is  imparted 
in  the  higher  classes,  and  which  alone,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  per- 
manent impressions ; when,  therefore,  the  pupil  is 
finally  withdrawn  from  school  before  he  reaches  the 
higher  classes  the  information  he  carries  away  with 
him  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  it  will  have  entirely  disappeared  before 
he  arrives  at  manhood.”  If  a child  has  read  only  the 
First  and  Second  Book,  including  the  Sequel,  do  you 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  the  reports, 
that  if  he  goes  no  further  than  that,  but  leaves  the 
school  after  reaching  that  point,  that  the  instruction 
he  has  so  acquired  will  prove  nearly  useless  ? — I do.  I 
think  if  he  gives  up  schooling  before  he  gets  into  the 
third  class  he  will  in  a few  years  lose  the  power  of 
loading,  and  he  will  certainly  lose  the  power  of  uniting. 
I have  known  several  instances  of  that  kind.  I have 
'known  several  instances  of  girls  who  could  write  small- 
hand  when  at  school,  but  could  not  write  their  names 
when  twenty  yeai-s  of  age. 

4898.  From  having  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
what  they  had  acquired  ? — Yes,  they  did  not  exercise 
it,  and  so  forgot  it  altogether. 

4S99.  Itissaid  that  the  average  duration  ofthepupils 
-attendance  at  school  is  only  two  or  three  years  ? — That  is 
a prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  Inspectors;  but  I may 
observe  that  our  system  of  school  accounts  does  not 
enable  us  to  form  a very  reliable  conclusion  upon  that 
subject.  It  is,  however,  a prevalent  opinion  amongst 
Inspectors,  and  I have  found  it  stated  over  and  over 
again  in  their  reports.  It  was  for  a long  time  my  own 
opinion,  :too,  that  on  an  average  the  children  of  the 
poor  remain  only  about  two  years  at  school ; but  I am 


disposed  to  think  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  they 
remain  longer  at  school. 

4900.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  more- of  them 
reach  the  third  class  ? — That  is  a question  which  I am 
not  prepared  to  vary  my  answer  to  at  all.  I think 
they  do  not,  but  they  are  improving  from  year  to  year 
in  regai-d  to  numbers.  For  instance,  I should  say 
that  last  year  the  proportion  of  pupils  was  about  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  in  the  higher  classes,  whereas  a few  years 
ago  it  was  only  eighteen  per  cent. 

4901.  You  speak  in  your  report  of  the  promotions 
from  class  to  class,  and  you  give  tables  of  the  promotions 
in  the  twelve  months,  showing  that  it  takes  one  year 
and  eight  months  on  an  average  for  a child  to  advance 
from  one  class  to  another ; has  that  result  been  altered 
since? — That  conclusion  was  based  on  the  schools  I in- 
spected myself. 

4902.  Of  course  you  were  only  speaking  of  your  own 
district  ? — My  own  district  solely. 

4903.  Has  that  result  been  altered  since?— I think 
it  may  have  been  altered  slightly  for  ike  better ; but 
the  time  a child  takes  to  pass  from  one  class  to 
another  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  too  long  ; and  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  a system  of  payment 
by  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  that  it  would 
correct  that. 

4904.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  kelp  to  correct- 
ing that  if  the  promotions  were  made  by  the  Inspector 
upon  a thorough  annual  examination  of  the  school? 
— Well,  one  of  my  Inspectors  in  the  South  adopted  that 
practice.;  he  managed  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over 
his  teachers  and  managers,  though  he  had  no  official 
right,  strictly  speaking,  to  do  so,  that  they  adopted  all 
his  suggestions  as  to  promoting  the  pupils,  and,  in 
fact,  all  promotions  were  made  by  himself.  It  worked 
on  the  whole  very  well,  but  there  was  this  disadvantage 
in  it,  that  -a  child  who  did  not  happen  to  be  present  on 
the  day  the  Inspector  examined  the  school,  even  though 
qualified  for  promotion,  remained  in  the  low  class  till 
the  Inspector  came  again.  On  the  whole,  I think  it  is 
better  the  teacher  should  have  the  entire  responsibility 
of  advancing  the  pupils,  because  if  it  were  the  duty  of 
the  Inspector  to  advance  them,  he  would  say  “ the  In- 
spector is  too  severe ; I have  done  my  best,  but  lie  will 
not  advance  the  pupils  as  he  ought  to  do.” 

4905.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Church  Education 
schools  promotion  is  made  by  the  Inspector? — I am  not 
aware  of  it. 

4906.  It  is  done  by  the  Inspectors,  and  they  plume 
themselves  upon  it,  as  a very  efficient  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  children  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it ; but  I can 
see  a difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools, 
because  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  schools 
gives  notice  of  his  visit,  and  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  col- 
lect together  the  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  schools 
as  it  would  be  in  one  of  our  schools. 

4907.  I understand  you  to  say  that  one  of  your  three 
annual  visits  to  the  schools  is  upon -notice? — Yes. 

4908.  In  that  respect  they  correspond? — Yes,  but 
that  visit  does  not  differ  from  the  other  two. 

4909.  I thought  it  was  a general  examination? — No, 
not  more  general  than  the  others.  It  is  a public  exa- 
mination,  to  give  the  managers  and  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  hear  how  the  children  answer,  and 
what  progress  they  have  made. 

4910.  Of  course  you  have  examined  the  effect  of  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  with  regard 
to  promoting  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  to 
the  position  of  first-class  teachers  ; what  is  your  im- 
pression with  regard  to  it? — My  impression  is  that 
the  Board  wisely  yielded  to  a necessity. 

4911.  That  necessity  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  hierarchy ; but  has  it  not  produced 
injurious  effects  upon  the  general  plan  of  education  ? — 
It  has  produced  this  effect,  that  we  have  a smaller 
number  of  teachers  coming  up  for  training. 

4912.  Has  it  not  led  to  the  appointment  of  less 
competent  men  ? — I think  it  must  have  done  so. 

4913.  And,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  you  now  fi  nd  in  obtaining  competent  teachers  ? 
— I should  think  tkatis  very  likely  to  be  the  case. 
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4914.  You  said  some  time  ago,  I think,  to  my  Lord,. 
Powis,  that:  you  were  not  favourable  to  small  schools, 
nor  yet  to  very  large  schools? — I am  certainly  not 
favourable  to  very  large  schools. 

4915.  I should  like  to  know  from  a gentleman  of 
your  great  experience  what  your-  view-  as  to  a small 
sehool  is? — I think  if  one  has  only  what  the  country 
people  would,  call  a handful  of  children  in  a school 
they  become  indifferent ; there  is  not  that  emulation 
and  life  in  the  school  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  the 
teacher  himself  will  become  inanimate  and  lazy.  I 
have  hardly  ever  found  a school  of  that  class  efficient ; 
but  when  I spoke  of  a small  sehool  I spoke  of  a school 
with  under  thirty  average  attendance.  From  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-six  to  about  one  hundred  average  daily 
attendance  I consider  to  be  the  best  for  a school,  or 
say,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minimum,  and  from  one 
hundred- to  one  hundred  and  forty  maximum. 

4916.  What  would  you  consider  the  lowest  number 
that  would  make  an  efficient  school;  would  you  say 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty?— No;  I should  consider 
these  numbers  all  too  small ; that  is  to  say,  I should 
consider  it  a very  objectionable  plan  to  substitute  for 
one  large  school  a number  of  such  small  schools-.  In 
my  late  circuit  there  were  a number  of  small  schools, 
each  of  which  collected  together  all  the  children 
within  its  own  area.  Of  course,  if  these  schools  were 
not  permitted  to  exist,  the  children  of  their  respective 
localities  would  grow  up  barbarians,  which  would  be  a 
very  sad  result. 

4917.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general 
amount  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  managers  as  to 
visiting:  the  schools  and  examining  the  children — do 
the  managers  take  an  active  part? — I will  answer  that 
question  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  general  im- 
pression amongst  our  Inspectors  is  that  the  managers 
do  not  take  the  active  part  they  ought  to  do  in  the 
super-vision  of  the  schools ; but  my  own  opinion  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  Inspectors  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a manager  to  examine 
the  pupils  of  his  schools,  and  see  what  progress  they  are 
making.  My  opinion  is  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
managers  are  perfectly  incompetent  to  do  so ; that  is, 
that  they  have  not  the  technical  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  ascertain  what  were  the  results  of  in- 
struction in  a school ; that  if  they  attempted  to  do  it 
they  would  arrive  at  false  conclusions,  and  that  their 
action  in  that  respect  might  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial.  But  I believe  the  managers;  exercise  a very 
salutary  influence  and  supervision  over  the  schools; 
that  they  visit  the  schools.very  much  oftener  than  they 
get  credit  for;  and.  that,  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  or 
at  least  his  attention  to.  liis  business,  his  diligence,  and 
the  unimpeachable  character  of  hisprivate  life,  are  owing 
greatly  to.  the  supervision  of  the  managers.  I consider 
that  if  a manager  fulfils  those  functions,  he  discharges 
the  functions  that  properly  appertain  to  his  office;  but 
the  generality  of  Inspectors,  I must  say,  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  perform  the  very 
same  functions  the  Inspectors  themselves  perform  in 
the  schools  (a  point  in  which  I do  not  agree  with 
them),  and  they  have  in  consequence  in  their  annual 
reports  made  reflections  upon  the  managers,  which  I 
am  very  much  surprised  the  managers  have  not  taken 
umbrage  at,  for  I consider  they  were  wholly  unauthor- 
ized. In  consequence  of  that,  when  I had  the  right  of 
super-revising  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors, 
I always  struck: out  every  observation  of  that  kind,  and 
never  allowed  it  to  be  published,  as  I thought  it  very 
unfair  and-  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors  to 
ciiticise  the  managers  in  that  way. 

4918.  Have  all  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  your 
district  to  pass  through  your  hands  ? — That  was  the 
practice  for  some  years,  but  for  some  years  past  it  has 
not  been  the  case: 

4919.  When  did  it  cease,  and  why  ? — It  ceased  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I believe  the  reason  was 
that  some  of  us  Head  Inspectors  retained  the  reports 
too  long,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioners  was  delayed  in  conse- 
quence; but  I believe  the  practice  was  a good  one. 
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4921.  Do  you  think  the  managers,  as  a rule,  visit 
the  schools  under  their  charge  often? — I think,  as  a 
rule,,  they  visit  their  schools  very  often ; but  they  do 
not  always  take  the  trouble  of  writing  their  names  in 
the  books.  The  oftener  a man  visits  a school  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  write  his  name  in  the  book  every  time. 

Our  Inspectors,  however,  only  judge  of  a manager’s 
visits  by  the  number  of  times  they  see  his  name  in  the 
book.  I believe  the  managers  visit  their  schools  much 
more  frequently  than  they  get  credit  for.  I know  one 
manager  who  visits  his  schools  almost  every  second  day, 
but  he  never  writes  his  name  in  the  book.  I know 
another  manager  who  has  a great  many  schools,  and 
who  lias  a conference  with  all  the  teachers  of  them 
regularly  every  month.  The  Inspector  finds  no  record 
of  this,  yet  these  monthly  conferences  are  held  more 
regularly  than  the  Inspectors’  visits. 

4922.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  clerical  or  lay 
managers? — Clerical,  they  are  both  parish  priests. 

4923.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  consider  visiting  the 
school  an  important  part  of  the  manager’s  duty  ? — 

Yes  it  is  a cheek  on  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  and 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  I know,  for  in- 
stance, that  managers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  their  schools,  look  about,  and  say,  “Where  is 
such  a child,  why  is  he  not  here?”  Then  they  go  to 
the  child’s  brother  or  sister,  and  find  out  what  has 
kept  him  from  attending  that  day.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  a very  good  effect. 

4924.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  manager  whom  you  alluded 
to  just  now  ?— The  Yeiy  P>ev.  G.  Sheehan  of  Bantry ; 
he  is  manager  of  fourteen  National  schools.  I can 
name  another,  the  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  O’Sullivan, 
of  Ivemnare,  who  has  sixteen  National  schools  in  his 
parish,  over  which  he  exercises  a most  salutary  super- 
vision, yet  you  would  find  his  name  very  seldom  in 
the  books. 

4925.  Master  Brooke. — The  first  clergyman  you 
named— the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan— does  he  visit  all  his 
fourteen  schools  every  second  day  ? — He  may  not  do  it 
always  personally,  but  one  of  his  curates  does  it  for  him, 
and  there  is  hardly  a week  he  does  not  visit  schools 
liimself,  and,  as  I said,  he  has  a conference  of  the 
teachers  once  a month,  as  a regular  fixed  thing. 

4926.  Newcastle  West  was  apart  of  your  district?— 

It  was.  , Ts.  . 

4927.  In.  the  report  for  1866  I observe  the  District 
Inspector  of  that  district  says  “the  managers  seldom  or 
never  visit  the  schools.”  Does  that  correspond  with 
your  experience  ? — Most  certainly  not.  I consider  he 
was  mistaken.  As  I said  before,  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  the  number  of  times  he  saw  their  names 
recorded  in  the  books. 

4928.  I observe  in  the  report  for  1865  with  reference 

to  that  very  district,  Mr.  Doherty,  the  District  Inspec- 
tor, says ? — He  was  not  the  District  Inspector,  he 

was  merely  there  as  locum  tenens.  He  was  only  an 
organizer. 

4929.  He  made  the  report  for  one  year?— Yes ; he 
happened  to  make  the  report,  there  being  no  Inspector 
there. 

4930.  He  says  the  majority  of  the  managers  only 
visit  incidentally,  without  any  determined  object,  and 
confer  no  advantage  on  the  schools.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?— I have  admitted,  in  a former  reply,  that  it  is 
a prevalent  opinion  amongst  Inspectors,  but  I totally 
disagree  with'  them.  I believe  the  managers  fulfil  then- 
duties  very  fairly,  as  fairly  as  can  be  expected  from 
men  who  have  a large  amount  of  professional  business 
to  attend  to.  The  mistake  our  Inspectors  make  is, 
that  they  consider  the  office  of  manager  of  a school  im- 
poses certain  duties,  which  I do  not  think  it  imposes  at 
all,  that,  for  instance,  of  examining  the  children.  I 
t.li ink  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  if  they  could, 
be  induced  to  examine  the  children,  but  I do  not  con- 
sider we  have  any  right  to  expect  it  of  them  at  present. 

4931.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  not  the  fact  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a National  school  tend  to  displace  the 
private  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  no  doubt  it 
would  in  thinly-populated  districts,  but  it  has  not  been 
so  in  large  populous  localities.  In  the  city  of  Cork  for 
instance,  it  has  not  done  so. 

4932.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I see  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  by  Master  Brooke,  that  you  visited  in  one 
year,  in  addition  to  your  other  duties  as  Head  Inspector, 
171  ordinary  National  schools.  Do  you  think  on  an 
average  that  a Head  Inspector,  considering  his  im- 
portant and  numerous  duties,  could  fairly  be  expected 
to  visit  more  than  that  number  ? — I think  so.  The 
standard  I proposed  to  myself  when  I was  appointed 
Head  Inspector,  was  to  visit  and  fully  inspect  twenty 
schoolsevery  yearineachof  the  ten  districts — thatwould 
be  200  in  the  year — and  to  visit  incidentally  (to  use 
one  of  our  technical  terms),  say  twenty  more.  That 
would  be  400  schools.  I must,  however,  state  in 
candour,  that  I have  never  been  able  to  come  fully  up 
to  that  standard,  but  year  after  year  I am  approach- 
ing it.  Last  year  I visited  a larger  number  of  schools 
than  ever  before — 374  ; but  I did  not,  of  course,  fully 
inspect  them  all. 

4933.  Can  you  state  what  number  you  fully  in- 
spected?— 184. 

4934.  The  others  were  incidental  visits  ? — Yes.  In 
the  year  before  last  I inspected  195. 

4935.  In  the  report  for  1864,  I find  a description 
given  by  you  of  an  incidental  visit ; does  that  descrip- 
tion apply  to  your  own  visits  as  Head  Inspector,  and 
does  it  differ  from  the  visit  of  a District  Inspector  in 
any  way  ? — I think  I mentioned  in  that  or  some  other 
report  that  I was  of  opinion  that  an  incidental  visit 
was  chiefly  of  value  when  it  was  paid  by  the  District 
Inspector  who  lived  on  the  spot,  and  who  might  be 
expected  to  return  and  frequently  visit  the  same  school ; 
but  that  an  incidental  visit  made  by  a Head  Inspector 
had  not  the  same  value,  that  is,  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  produce  the  same  permanent  effect  on  the  schools. 
It  was  because  I entertained  that  opinion  that  I have 
repeatedly  visited  the  same  school,  that  I might  impress 
the  teachers  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  never 
safe  from  visits  from  me  as  Head  Inspector. 

4936.  I take  it  that  an  incidental  visit  by  you 
would  involve  more  time  than  an  incidental  visit  from 
an  ordinary  District  Inspector  ? — That  is  so,  because 
when  I visit  a school  incidentally  the  first  duty  I have 
to  discharge  is  to  see  how  the  District  Inspector  had 
discharged  his  duty  previously  in  that  school. 

4937.  In  fact,  you  to  a certain  extent  check  the 
visits  of  the  District  Inspector,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  schools  ? — Certainly ; that  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
my  visiting  the  school. 

4938.  Do  you  regard  the  incidental  visits  of  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  as  of  considerable  importance  ? — I think 
they  can  be  made  of  considerable  importance,  but  I 
believe  a great  many  of  the  visits  at  present  are  too 
short  to  be  of  much  importance.  But,  let  them  be 
never  so  short,  they  effect  two  things  that  are  of  value, 
firstly,  they  enable  the  Inspector  to  see  whether  the 
teacher  is  on  the  spot  discharging  his  duty,  and  secondly, 
whether  the  school  accounts  have  been  posted  up  to 
that  day.  That  may  be  readily  done  in  five  minutes. 

4939.  There  are  three  inspections  supposed  to  be 
made  annually  by  the  District  Inspectors  : first,  there 
is  the  primary  inspection— is  that  a full  examination 
of  the  school  ? — What  we  call  the  primary  inspection 
of  a school  takes  place  only  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  first  inspection  that  is  made  of  a school  is  a 
primary  inspection ; the  object  is  to  place  the  Commis- 
sioners in  possession  of  detailed  information  regarding 
everything  connected  with  the  school — such  as  the 
number  of  desks,  the  length  of  each  desk,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  school-room,  whether  the  house  is  slated 
or  thatched,  whether  the  floor  is  boarded,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  called  a primary  inspection,  and  is  made  every 
three  or  four  years ; but  the  secondary  or  annual 
inspections  are  of  two  kinds — secondary  No.  1, 
and  secondary  No.  2.  In  secondary  No.  1,  the  In- 
spector has  to  return  the  numerical  results  of  his 
examination  of  the  pupils.  In  secondary  No.  2 


he  has  to  give  a general  statement,  but  he  need 
not  give  the  numerical  results  of  his  examina- 
tion. 

4940.  Asa  rule  on  that  second  visit,  does  the  District 
Inspector  examine  all  the  children  in  the  school  ? — Not 
as  a rule  at  the  secondary  No.  2. 

4941.  Do  you  think  an  Inspector  will  soon  leave  his 
mark  on  the  schools  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed ? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  character  of 
the  Inspector  and  his  skill. 

4942.  You  think  he  will  produce  an  effect  on  the 
district  if  he  is  an  efficient  officer?— Certainly. 

4943.  Will  improvement  or  otherwise  be  the  result 
of  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the  Inspector? — Very- 
much. 

4944.  One  of  the  District  Inspectors  under  your 
superintendence  has  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  In- 
spectors is  marred  by  the  amount  of  clerking  work 
they  have  to  discharge;  is  that  your  opinion? — I 
should  not  say  so. 

4945.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  any  of 
the  returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  to  the  Head  Office 
could  be  dispensed  with? — Well,  really,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  I should  say  they  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  They  might  be  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  occupy 
less  time  in  filling  up,  but  I very  much  doubt  whether 
the  District  Inspector  is  obliged  now  to  furnish  any 
return  that  is  not  necessary. 

4946.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — This  gentleman  says,  “The 
chief  of  the  restrictions  which  prevent  Inspectors  from 
being  as  useful  as  they  would  like,  arises  from  the  mass 
of  writing  they  have  to  do  ?” — I do  not  agree  with  him 
in  that.  The  mass  of  writing  depends  of  course  upon 
the  amount  of  work  done.  The  writing  of  the  District 
Inspector  consists  chiefly  in  writing  reports  on  the 
schools ; the  other  returns  are  merely  quarterly  ones, 
or  made  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

4947.  Do  you  agree  in  this  statement,  that  few  pro- 
fessed clerks  have  to  write  so  much  as  a District  In- 
spector has  ? — I do  not.  A District  Inspector  who  dis- 
charges his  duty  efficiently  cannot  have  an  amount  of 
writing  nearly  equal  to  what  a clerk  employed  four  or 
five  hours  a day  in  a public  office  would  have  to  do. 

4948.  Do  you  consider  that  his  special  functions  are 
interfered  with  in  consequence  ? — I do  not  think  so,  be- 
cause he  has  a day  in  the  week  for  doing  his  writing, 
and  one  day  in  each  fortnight  besides. 

4949.  What  is  your  relationship  to  the  Central 
Office ; are  you  under  the  control  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  or  of  the  Board? — Well,  really,  in  my 
position  of  Head  Inspector  I do  not  know  any  one  as  an 
individual  at  all.  I am  under  the  control  of  the  Office, 
and  the  medium  of  communication  between  me  and 
the  Office  are  the  Secretaries.  The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  ’ 
are  to  me  nothing  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  office  ; 
they  are  units  in  a large  number,  and  have  no  direct 
communication  with  me  any  more  than  the  clerks  in 
the  office. 

4950.  Have  you  heard  the  Inspectors  state  whether 
or  not  their  reports  are  considered  at  the  Central 
Office  ? Have  there  been  any  complaints  as  to  non- 
attention to  their  reports  when  they  have  made  what 
they  consider  important  suggestions  ? — We  Inspectors 
have  been  generally  dissatisfied  on  that  head,  but  I 
believe  we  are  very  bad  judges  of  what  the  Office  can  do. 
When  I make  a report  on  a school,  for  instance,  and  refer 
to  something  that  I think  ought  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  office,  I am  apt  to  forget  or  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  work  the  office  has  to 
discharge,  and  that  sixty-five  other  gentlemen  have 
been  also  making  reports  every  day — that  consequently 
everything  must  come  on  in  its  turn,  and  that  in  a large 
establishment  of  that  kind  some  delay  is  unavoidable. 

4951.  If  the  system  of  payment  by  results  were 
adopted,  and  that  each  District  Inspector  should  visit 
each  school  in  his  district  once  a year  for  the  purpose 
of  a thorough  public  examination  of  it,  do  you  think 
he  could  visit  fourteen  schools  incidentally  each  day  so 
as  to  overtake  his  district  within  the  year? — If  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  were  adopted,  I appre- 
hend the  Inspector  would  have  to  examine  each  school 
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only  once  a year  as  is  done  in  England.  If  he  had  only 
to  examine  once  a year  he  would  have  ample  time  to 
pay  incidental  visits. 

4952.  Could  he  overtake  fourteen  schools  per  day? 

— Yes,  easily. 

4953.  Having  to  visit  fourteen  schools  m the  day  he 
would  of  course  arrange  so  as  to  visit  the  schools  of  a 
certain  locality  each  day  ? — Yes ; he  could  not  visit 
them  unless  they  lay  in  a certain  part  of  his  district. 

4954.  Each  District  Inspector  has  a centre? — Yes. 

4955.  Would  it  he  possible,  for  instance,  that  a Dis- 
trict Inspector  could  visit  fourteen  schools  in  a day  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  ? — I think  I 
could  do  it. 

4956.  When  his  work  there  was  exhausted  could  lie 
follow  it  up  in  the  same  way  by  visiting  the  schools  in 
other  parts  of  his  district  ? — I think  so. 

4957.  Do  you  think  in  the  district  towards  Clarina 
he  could  visit  fourteen  schools  in  a day  ? — Any  school  at 
Clarina  would  be  one  of  the  fourteen  he  would  be  likely 
to  visit  from  Limerick. 

4958.  When  he  got  to  other  parts  of  the  county 
Limerick,  could  he  visit  fourteen  schools  in  a day? — 

I think  he  could ; if  the  Inspector  went  to  Killaloe  and 
stopped  there  a night,  as  I was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  could  easily  visit  four- 
teen in  a day. 

4959.  Would  that  statement  apply  to  the  .Newcastle 
district? — It  would  apply  more  to  Newcastle  even  than 
to  Limerick.  He  could  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
the  Newcastle  district  in  visiting  fourteen  in  the  day, 
the  schools  are  so  numerous  and  close  together. 

4960.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  grants 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  opposition  schools 
in  the  same  village? — Yes. 

4961.  Did  not  the  vested  schools  in  those  districts 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  ? — In  some  cases,  yes ; 
in  others,  no. 

4962.  In  any  of  these  cases  were  the  vested  schools 
and  the  opposition  schools  under  managers  and  teachers 
of  the  same  faith  1— Perhaps  I do  not  correctly  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  opposition  schools. 

4963.  They  were  referred  to  on  a previous  day  as 
schools  got  up  in  the  same  locality  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  schools  previously  in  existence  were 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  children.  I wish  to 
know  in  such  cases  were  the  vested  and  opposition 
schools  under  managers  and  teachers  of  the  same  faith  ? 
— Sometimes,  yes;  sometimes,  no. 

4964.  Have  you  ever  known  convent  schools  taken 
into  connexion  when  the  avowed  object  was  to  with- 
draw the  children  from  lay  teachers  ? — I do  not  know 
of  any  such  case. 

4965.  Have  you  observed  in  some  cases  or  in  many 

cases  that  grants  have  been  made  to  rival  schools  under 
managers  and  teachers  of  the  same  denomination  ? I 
cannot  recall  any  case  now.  The  thing  is  possible ; but 
it  depends  a good  deal  upon  what  is  meant  by  a rival 
school.  _ 

4966.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  .North 
of  Ireland? — Not  in  my  official  capacity. 

4967.  Would  you  regard  such  a case  as  I have 
pointed  out — two  schools  in  the  same  locality  under 
teachers  of  the  same  denomination,  as  a wise  or  a pro- 
digal expenditure  of  public  money  ? — I consider  that 
the  Commissioner's  have  no  right,  or  at  least  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  of  them,  to  refuse  aid  to  any 
school  which  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves;  that  is,  that  there  should  be 
a suitable  school-house,  a sufficient  attendance  of  chil- 
dren, and  a properly  qualified  teacher.  I think  any 
manager  who  can  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  his 
school  comes  within  these  conditions  ought  to  get  a 
grant  from  the  Board,  provided  he  subscribes  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board. 

4968.  Does  the  system  profess  to  be  one  of  united 

education? — Well,  if  you  wish  me  to  give  my  own 
individual  opinion 

4969.  Does  it  profess  to  be? — I do  not  know  that  it 
professes  to  be  only  that. 

4970.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  regard  as  an 


efficient  school  one  that  has  an  attendance  of  at  least  May  7,  1868. 
forty  children?— I said  from  thirty-five  to  forty  would  joh*^waTd 
be  the  minimum.  Sheridan,  esq. 

4971.  But  that  on  the  whole  you  would  prefer  100  ? 

— No,  I did  not  say  that. 

4972.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that? — 

I say  from  thirty-five  to  forty  should  be  the  minimum, 
and  that  I should  not  like  a school  to  have  more  than 
100  to  150  average  attendance. 

4973.  With  regard  to  vested  school-houses,  how  were 
school-houses  vested  at  first  ? — At  first  in  trustees. 

4974.  Was  there  a change? — Yes. 

4975.  Do  you  know  why? — The  change  took  place 
when  the  Commissioners  got  their  charter.  They  were 
not  a corporate  body  till  then  and  could  not  take  a school. 

4976.  Has  there  been  another  change? — Yes. 

4977.  Owing  to  what  cause? — Owing  to  the  great 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  schools 
in  Ireland  to  vest  schools  in  the  Commissioners,  wdiich 
they  considered  equivalent  to  vesting  them  in  Go- 
vernment. There  is  great  jealousy  of  the  immediate 
connexion  of  the  Government  with  anything  in  Ire- 
land. 

4978.  I see  by  your  report  that  you  anticipated  good 
results  from  this  change  ? — Certainly. 

4979.  What  were  those  results  that  you  anticipated  ? 

— The  good  results  I expected  were  that  managers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  public  funds  to  build  suitable 
school-houses,  knowing  as  I do  that  at  present  they 
have  no  private  funds  to  devote  to  the  purpose. 

4980.  Have  those  expectations  been  realized? — In 
some  districts  they  have,  in  others  not. 

4981.  You  recommended  that  a condition  should  be 
attached  to  the  grant  of  money  by  the  Commissioners 
for  a school  under  such  circumstances  ? — I did. 

4982.  State  it,  please  ? — The  condition  was  that  the 
Commissioners  should  either  have  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  trustees,  or  that  the  Secretary  for  the  time 
being  should  be  ex-officio  one  of  the  trustees. 

4983.  What  was  the  object  of  that  ? — That  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  a certain  control  over  the  houses 
which  they  keep  in  repair.  In  that  I recognised  the 
general  principle  which  prevailed  up  to  that  time,  that 
the  Commissioners  would  not  keep  in  repair  any  school- 
house  not  vested  in  themselves.  I thought  what  I 
proposed  would  be  a fair  compromise  between  the  two. 

4984.  Have  the  Commissioners  acted  upon  that 
proposition  of  yours? — No,  it  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  office,  but  never  acted  on. 

4985.  Are  the  Board  of  Works  the  parties  to  do  the 
building  work  in  those  cases  ? — They  have  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  vested  schools' in  repair,  and  buildings  are 
erected  by  contract  under  the  supervision  of  that  Board. 

4986.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  take  due 
care  that  the  local  parties  contribute  their  one-third  of 
the  expense? — The  conditions  are  that  the  Board  shall 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  building  the  school- 
houses  and  the  local  parties  one-third. 

4987.  Does  the  Board  invariably  see  that  the  locality 
pays  its  one-third  ? — I think  the  Board’s  officer  takes 
care  to  see  that  there  is  substantial  aid  from  the  locality 
equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  expense ; but  one-third 
is  not  paid  in  cash  except  in  a few  cases.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  district  contribute,  for  instance,  horse 
labour  for  a certain  number  of  days,  the  officer  of  the 
Board  will  value  that  labour,  and  put  it  down  as 
money.  I think  that  is  very  fear. 

4988.  Who  is  the  contractor;  may  I ask,  generally? 

— There  is  no  particular  contractor. 

4989.  Is  it  open  to  public  competition  ? — Generally 
the  manager  names  his  contractor,  and  if  he  is  a suit- 
able person  the  Board  of  Works  approve. 

4990.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  in  which  the 
contractors  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  local 
parties  to  do  the  work  for  the  Board’s  two-thirds  ? — I 
have. 

4991.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  true  ? 

— I have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  generally  done,  but 
I have  heard  that  there  has  been  such  a thing. 

4992.  Are  the  buildings  as  a rule  well  executed  ? — 

As  a rule  the  buildings  are  very  good,  but  they  are 
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May  7,  1868.  very  expensive.  Buildings  erected  by  tlie  Board  of 
Works  are,  generally  speaking,  not  as  good  as  tlie 
'sheridan'V'esq.  amount  expended  on  them  would  lead  me  to  expect. 

4993..  Have  you  ever -heai'd  it  complained  that  a dry 
vested  school-house  scarcely  exists  ? — I have  not  heard 
complaints  to  that  effect,  and  I know  it  is  not  the  fact. 
There  are  no  doubt  some  damp  school-houses. 

4994.  When  vested  in  trustees,  does  the  Board  in- 
variably insist  and  see  to  it  that  the  houses  are  kept 
in  repair  ? — That  is  a most  troublesome  part  of  our 
duty.  When  the  houses  are  vested  in  trustees,  the 
trustees  are,  according  to  our  view,  bound  to  keep  them 
in  repair;  but  I believe  that  is  a mistake,  and  that 
they  are  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.  I believe  myself 
(but  it  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  as  the  question  has 
never  been  tried)  that  an  action  against  them  to  com- 
pel them  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair  would  fail. 

4995.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  any  trustees  to 
assume  that  responsibility  ? — -I  think  it  is  not  unfair, 
but  that  if  it  were  enforced  we  should  not  get  men  to 
act  as  trustees ; and  in  point  of  fact  it  never  is  enforced. 
The  trustees  are  bound  to  this  extent,  that  they  are  to 
see  that  the  school-house  shall  be  used  only  as  a school- 
house.  I consider  that  their  functions  cease  there. 

4996.  Do  you  not  regai-d  it  as  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  see  to  the  keeping  of  all  such  places  in 
repair  ? — I think  all  vested  schools,  whether  vested  in 
trustees  or  in  the  Commissioners,  should  be  kept  in 
repair  out  of  the  public  funds.  Whether  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  should  do  it,  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  or  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  is  a question. 

I think  myself  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  County  Surveyor.  The 
County  Surveyor  being  on  the  spot  would  always  be 
able  to  see  to  it,  whereas  if  the  duty  were  left  to  a 
central  body  there  will  be  great  neglect. 

4997.  Are  the  Board  of  Works  diligent  in  execut- 
ing repairs  ? — Indeed  they  are  not ; quite  the  reverse. 

4998.  Have  you  a rule  with  reference  to  non-vested 
schools  that  they  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  a 
year  ? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  practical  rules  for  teachers. 

4999.  Have  you  heard  of  schools  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners which  have  not  been  whitewashed  for  two 
years  or  more  ? — I have  heard  of  cases  of  that  kind ; 
not  many  though. 

5000.  In  the  report  "for  .1860  you  say  there  are  17.8 
school-houses  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  your  dis- 
trict, 205  vested  in  trustees,  and  5.44  non-vested  ? — 
Yes. 

5001.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  proportion 
since  ? — A .vast  change. 

5002.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ? — I cannot 
give  you  numerical  results,  but  I can  answer  your 
question  generally.  Taking,  for  example,  the  county 
of  Kerry,  since  that  report  was  written  the  number  of 
schools  vested  in  trustees  has  increased  enormously. 
In  the  Newcastle  West  district  there  has  also  been 
a considerable  increase,  but  in  the  county  Kerry  par- 
ticularly the  increase  has  been  very  large  indeed. 

5003.  What  part  of  Kerry — is  it  localized,  or  does 
it  extend  generally  over  the  county?— All  over  tlie 
county. 

5004.  What  is  your  opinion,  generally,  as  to  the 

state  of  education  throughout  your  entire  district 

Munster,  I believe,  was  the  province  you  had? I con- 

sider the  state  of  education  in  Munster  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

5005.  Does  that  observation  extend  to  the  three 
chief  branches  of  education — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ? — I think  so.  There  has  been  a marvellous 
improvement  in  writing. 

5006.  Master  Brooke  has  referred  to  the  uniform  . 
standard  you  suggested  : may  I ask  has  that  standard 
been  adopted  ? — I did  not  recommend  any  particular 
standard.  I recommended  the  Inspectors  to  apply  the 
same  standard,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  I think  they  do  now  examine  their 
schools  very  much  on  tlie  same  standard. 

5007.  So  that  there  is  a uniformity  in  the  reports? 

— I think  so. 

5008.  What  is  your  opinion  -with  regard  to  the 


teachers  generally  in  reference  to  their  literary  qualifi- 
cations ? — =1  think  we  have  been  obliged  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  to  admit  into  the  teaching  body  persons 
very  imperfectly  qualified. 

5009.  I think  I heard  you  say  there  has  "been  an 
improvement  in  the.matter  of  the  payment  of  teachers  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  Ihave  been  asked  that  question. 
I thirds,  however,  that  there  has  been  .an  improve- 
ment in  the  income  of  teachers  for  some  years.  Since  I 
was  appointed  first  there  has  been  a.great  improvement. 

5010.  Considering  the  price  of  provisions  and  the 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  money,  do  you  regard  it 
as  an  actual  increase?— I do  not  in  town  schools,  but 
the  change  does  not  affect  the  rural  schools  so  much 
because  in  rural  districts  there  has  not  been  thatincrease 
in  the  value  of  provisions  that  there  has  been  in  the 
towns.  I was  in  Tipperary  the  other  day  and  I ascer- 
tained that  prime  beef  can  be  had  there  for  6 d.  a lb 
I know  that  here  you  cannot  get  it  under  10<7. 

5011.  With  regard  to  residences  for  teachers,  have 
you  turned  your  attention  to  that  subject  ? — I have. 

5012.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  having  residences  for  teachers  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  their  schools  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable 
they  should  have  residences — -I  should  not  say  in  juxta 
position  to  their  schools,  but  within  a short  distance 
of  them.  I do  not  like  having  the  residence  of  the 
teacher  in  juxta  position  to  the  school — where  that  is 
the  case  lie  is  under  a temptation  to  run  in  and  out  dur- 
ing school  horns.  That  is  particularly  the  ease  with 
married  female  teachers ; they  run  in  and  out  to  look 
after  their  houses  and  children. 

5013.  What  distance  would  you  recommend  ? — I 
should  say  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  from  the  school 
— an  easy  walking  distance. 

5014.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  gradation  of 
teachers? — I think  we  have  too  many  grades ; that  is, 
as  regards  payments.  I think  if  we  had  three  classes, 
so  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  it  would  be  better. 
Obliging  the  teacher  to  undergo  an  examination  for 
every  little  step  he  gets  is  very  laborious  upon  him, 
nor  do  I think  it  is  attended  with  results  commensurate 
with  the  disadvantages. 

5.015.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proportion 
in  number  of  teachers  to  that  of  pupils  in  ordinary 
National  schools? — -That  is  a subject  on  which  I 
differ  a good  deal  .from  some  of  my  colleagues.  I 
consider  a teacher.is  not  .able  to  teach  efficiently  more 
than  from  thirty-five  to.  forty  pupils. 

50.16.  Thatis  single.-handed.?— Single-handed. 

50.17.  .Does  that  apply  to  teachers  .of  a superior 
grade— first-class  teachers?— 3t  applies  to  teachers 
generally — the  average  teacher.  I know,  however, 
some  Inspectors  say  that  a good  teacher  ought  to  be 
able  to  teach  seventy, .but  I. have never, yet  seen  a time- 
table drawn  up  according  to  which  a teacher  could  keep 
seventy  pupils  profitably  employed. 

5.018.  Considering  the  qualifications,  attainments, 
and  position,  and  the  number  of  your  teachers  in  tlie 
third  class,  do  you  think  you  have  a large  number 
of  men  who  could  keep  such  a school  efficiently  ? — 
Do  you  mean  a school  of  thirty-five  or  forty  ? 

5019.  Yes? — I would  not  admit  a teacher  who 
could  not  teach  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pupils. 

5020.  Have  you  such  a supply  of  teachers  that  if 
your  schools  had  an  attendance  of  say  sixty  each  they 
could  conduct  them  efficiently  ?— If  all  our  schools  had 
sixty  pupils  we  most  decidedly  would  not  have  a suf- 
ficient number  of  teachers  qualified  to  take  charge  of 

5021.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  class 
called  probationers  ? — My  .opinion  is  they  should  be 
employed  as  assistants  .for  the.  time  being  in  schools, 
and  should  not  have  sole  charge  of  any  school ; but 
we  are  obliged  by  necessity  in  some  cases  to  admit 
these  men  to  the  office  of  principal  teachers,  not  having 
others  to  put  in  their  place. 

5022.  Generally  you  do  not  regard  them  as  efficient 
teachers  ? — Generally  not ; but  there  may  be  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  we  regard  as  probation.  If 
a young  man  has  served  three  years  as  a junior. .paid 
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monitor,  and  four  years  as  senior  monitor,  and  two  vent  schools  in  your  district  ?— Yes,  I have  a large  May  7,  1668. 
years  afterwards  as  hint-class  monitor,  he  would  still  he  number.  , John  Edward 

called  a probationer.  That  man  ought  to  be  equal  to  5039.  And  many  of  those  ladies  m the  school^  of  sheri(1ftil)  esq. 
a second-class  teacher,  and  probably  is  so  in  most  cases,  course,  you  acknowledge  as  superior  teachers  . Gei> 

vet  he  is  called  a probationer  till  he  passes  an  examina-  tainly.  . 

'ion  5040.  You  can  account  for  that,  no  doubt,  in  a 

5023.  Have  you  many  teachers  answering  that  de-  variety  of  ways  1 — You  mean,  account  for  their  being 
scription? — A great  many  of  our  teachers  have  served  superior  teachers  ? 

a -rood  portion  of  their  time  as  paid  monitors.  5041.  Yes ; owing  to  their  having  a high  education 

5024.  I see  in  the  report  for  1866,  by  one  of  the  and  so  on?— Of  course,  and  their  being  devoted 
Head  Inspectors,  a statement  to  this  effect “ I am  entirely  and  exclusively,  from  no  mercenary  motives 
sorry  to  add  that  fully  one  half  of  the  probationers  whatever,  to  the  office  of  teaching. 

answered  so  badly  that,  strictly  dealt  with,  they  should  5042.  And,  owing  to  their  own  previous  education 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Commis-  we  may  naturally  suppose  they  would  produce  good 
sioners.”  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  %— I do  not ; I writers  and  readers  in  the  school  ?— Yes. 
think  the  probationers  are  very  strictly  dealt  with.  They  5043.  I see  they  excel  in  that.  Do  you  adhere  to 
certainly  do  not  answer  very  satisfactorily  as  a rule,  but  your  report  of  1860  that  their  want  of  traimng  inter- 
then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  examined  on  feres  with  their  efficiency  as  teachers  ? — I should  refer 
many  tilings  which  they  are  not  required  to  teach  in  to  my  former  answer.  I had  in  view  then  the  corree- 
tlieir  schools.  tion  of  a defect  which  I thought  existed  in  then-  schools, 

5025  Do  you  think  they  should  be  appointed  to  and  I directed  special  attention  to  that  fact,  but 
any  schools  without  previous  examination'/— I think  I avoided  saying,  because  I did  not  think  it  neces- 
it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  not,  but  it  sary  to  say,  that  the  very  same  objection  applies  to  the 
would  be  very  hard  to  do  it ; in  point  of  fact,  they  are  great  mass  of  teachers. 

supposed  to  be  examined  before  they  are  appointed,  for  5044.  I think  it  due  to  you  to  say  you  had  that  m 
they  never  <rot  a salaryfrom  the  Board  until  examined  view.  You  state  so  in  your  report “ I have  it  in  view 
by  a District  Inspector.  to  inspect  all  the  convent  schools  in  my  group  of  districts 

5026.  Were  there  many  convent  schools  in  your  late  as  soon  as  I can  command  sufficient  time  for  the  pun 

district  ? A great  many  in  my  late  circuit,  forty-two.  pose,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a special  report,^ 

5027.  Master  Brooke. — In  case  of  a vacancy  in  a and  so  on  1—Yes,  I recollect  that 

school  occurring,  and  the  manager  appoints  a new  5045.  You  say  also,  “ It  is  not  my  retention  just 
teacher,  can  the  teacher  go  in  to  teach  the  school  before  now  to  enter  at  great  length  reto  the  merits  of  these 
the  annual  examination  of  teachers  takes  place?— That  schools  and  then-  teachers.  You  had  distinctly  the 
is  not  the  case  now,  because  when  the  manager  ap-  object  in  view  you  have  stated.  Perhaps  you  had 
points  a probationer— that  is  a person  not  classed,  he  forgotten  these  passages?— I dare  say  I had  forgotten 
will  o-et  no  salary  for  that  teacher  until  the  teacher  the  particular  passages,  but  that  was  the  mew  i had. 
submits  to  an  examination  by  the  District  Inspec-  5046.  At  that  time,  you  said,  they  were  imperfectly 
tor.  The  District  Inspector  must  send  up  a certificate  acquainted  with  the  unproved  method  of  teaching  and 
to  the  office,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  examined  that  school  organization  ? — Well,  I should  not  say  they  were 
teacher,  and  found  him  qualified.  Then  salary  will  generally  so,  but  there  were  some  schools  re  which 
accrue  to  the  teacher,  but  not  till  then.  the  nuns  probably  did  not  show  the  same  aptitude  tor 

5028.  Will  the  salary  then  accrue  from  the  time  he  teaching  that  might  be  expected  from  then-  education- 

beo-an  to  teach  ? No,  only  from  the  date  of  the  In-  (because  they  are  all  ladies  of  education)  and  I expected 

specter’s  examination.  a great  deal  more  from  them  than  from  our  poor  teachers 

5029.  And  that  is  an  examination  only  by  the  who  receive  a very  limited  education. 

District  Inspector  ?— That  is  all.  5047.  Are  you  satisfied  there  has  been  improvement 

5030.  I understood  that  Mr.  Keenan  told  me  there  in  reference  to  these  schools  with  regard  to  orgamza- 
was  no  examination  until  the  annual  examination  of  tion? — A very  great  improvement. 

all  the  masters  by  the  Head  Inspector  and  District  5048.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  the  ehd- 

Inspector  ? There  is  a preliminary  examination  which  dren  generally  make  in  the  schools  ? — I am  not  satisfied 

was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a large  num-  with  the  rate  of  progress,  but  I don’t  think  these 
ber  of  probationers  getting  no  examination  until  the  schools  are  in  that  respect  inferior  to  other  schools, 
annual  examinations  came  on,  yet  holding  possession  5049.  Are  the  junior  classes  as  well  attended  to  as 
of  the  schools,  were  afterwards  found  disqualified  at  the  senior  in  those  schools  as  a rule  ? — I think  so. 
the  annual  examinations.  5050.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  taken  by 

5031.  And  that  is  the  rule  ? — It  has  been  the  rule  for  children  to  pass  out  of  the  First  Book  ? — Ihat  is  one 

some  years.  of  those  questions  that  are  difficult  to  answer,  for  it  is 

5032.  And  is  such  a person — supposing  lie  were  a hard  to  get  the  data  necessary  to  answer  it,  but  I should 
monitor — is  he  called  a probationer  up  to  the  time  of  say  it  takes  two  years  on  an  average. 

the  examination?— He  is  not  called  a teacher  at  all  5051.  On  an  average.  And  what  period  from  the 
until  the  Inspector  examines  him.  lowest  to  the  highest  class  ? -The  progress  in  the 

5033  You  would  say  then  it  was  an  examination  of  higher  classes  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  lower, 
probationers  ? — Y es.  5052.  More  rapid  ?— More  rapid  even.  It  takes  less 

5034.  Mr.  Gibson.— Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  time  to  get  a pupil  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  than 
the  grant  or  payment  of  salary  takes  place  only  from  from  the  first  to  the  second  class. 

the  time  of  the  Inspector’s  report,  and  not  from  the  5053.  Are  these  schools  specially  famed  for  bring- 
time  of  being  appointed  to  the  school?— That  is  true.  ing  the  children  from  class  to  class  with  rapidity  ?— The 

5035.  I thought  it  was  retrospective? — The  salary  convent  schools  ? 

accrues  from  date  of  the  Inspector’s  examination  of  him.  5054.  Yes.  They  are  not  inferior  to  the  ordinary 

5036.  Then  I was  under  a mistake  l—1 That  was  found  National  schools  in  that  respect?— The  rate  of  progress 

to  be  necessary,  for  if  such  a rule  were  not  made,  a is  quite  as  great  now  in  the  convent  schools,  or  indeed, 
teacher  who  felt  himself  incompetent  might  shirk  the  these  latter  years  greater  than  it  is  re  the  ordinary 
Inspector’s  examination  until  he  was  prepared.  National  schools. 

5037.  I thought  that  after  the  examination,  and  the  5055.  Do  many  reach  the  highest  class  re  schools  i 
person  being  approved,  that  the  salary  accrued  back  to  — Comparatively  few  appear  to  reach  the  highest  class 
the  time  of  the  appointment? — I may  be  wrong,  but  in  any  school. 

it  is  not  likelv.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  5056.  You  make  very  little  speciality  with  regard 
the  payment* only  accrues  from  the  date  of  the  In-  to  them?— As  regards  the  classification  I should  not 
spector’s  examination  of  the  teacher,  and  that  he  is  not  make  much  difference.  But  I believe  the  pupils  m the 
paid  for  any  time  antecedent  to  that.  convent  schools  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a better 

5038.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— You  have  a number  of  con-  education  than  those  re  the  ordinary  schools 
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5057.  And  what  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  them 
as  compared  with  the  children  in  model  schools  ? — Of 
course,  I consider  that  the  children  in  the  model  schools 
are  better  educated  than  those  in  the  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools,  but  that  also,  Dr.  Wilson,  is  a case  that 
admits  of  exception,  for  there  are  different  grades  of 
model  schools  as  there  are  of  ordinary  schools. 

5058.  You  have  stated  particularly  the  effect  of 
convent  schools  on  others  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  were  established,  and  that  they  annihilated  them  ? 
— Yes,  just  as  our  schools  have  had  the  effect  of  anni- 
hilating the  private  or  classical  schools. 

5059.  On  the  whole  you  don’t  regard  that  as  a de- 
sirable thing  ? — I should  like  to  see  the  lay  National 
schools  co-existing  with  the  convent  schools,  but  if  I 
were  called  on  to  decide  between  the  two,  I should 
prefer  the  convent  schools. 

5060.  If  you  were  instituting  a comparison,  as 
between  the  convent  and  ordinary  schools,  would  you 
regard  it  as  fair  to  look  on  the  ordinary  schools  collec- 
tively— taken  as  a whole  ? — And  the  convent  schools 
taken  as  a whole  ? 

5061.  Yes? — I think  it  would  be  fair,  and  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  convent  schools,  but 
you  would  have  a large  number  to  select  from  on  the 
one  side,  and  a small  number  on  the  other. 

5062.  Then  you  regard  as  most  efficient  and  well 
qualified,  the  convent  schools? — Yes. 

5063.  Do  you  regard  that  as  applying  to  ordinary 
National  schools  ? — It  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  efficient  is  applied.  I don’t  regard  any  of 
our  schools  as  in  a satisfactory  state,  as  regards  the 
progress  from  class  to  class. 

5064.  Are  not  the  convent  schools  generally  in 
towns  ? — Generally  in  towns. 

5065.  And  the  attendance  is  more  regular? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

5066.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  aver- 
age as  regards  model  schools  and  convent  schools? — 
The  average  attendance  ? 

5067.  Yes.  Which  is  the  superior — which  is  most 
regular — the  children  at  the  convent  schools  or  model 
schools? — I think  children  attend  themodel  schools  more 
regularly  than  they  do  convent  or  ordinary  schools. 

5068.  What  is  your  opinion  of  those  schools  in  com- 
parison with  schools  under  first-class  teachers,  Mr. 
Sheridan? — My  opinion  is,  regarding  the  convent 
schools  generally,  that  they  are  by  far  the  most  useful 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board;  and  comparing 
them  with  ordinary  National  schools  under  first-class 
teachers,  I am  of  opinion  that  one  would  find  as  large  a 
proportion  of  convent  schools  to  be  first-class,  as  of  such 
ordinary  National  schools,  and  perhaps  a larger  pro- 
portion. At  all  events,  I can  say  that  there  are  schools 
conducted  by  nuns  that  are  far  and  away  superior  to 
the  very  best  ordinary  National  schools  I have  ever 
visited. 

5069.  In  your  report  for  1864  I see  this  statement : 
— “ The  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  in  these  ten 
convent  schools  was  low  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
pupils  in  the  first  and  second  class  teachers’  schools”  ? 
— Yes,  that  may  be. 

5070.  That  is  the  fact? — That  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  general. 

5071.  What  is  the  amount  of  teaching  power  in 
convent  schools — is  it  large  in  proportion  to  other 
schools? — Well,  I think  it  is  not  larger  than  in  other 
schools.  I allude  to  the  teaching  power  directly  paid 
by  the  Board. 

5072.  I see  you  make  a distinction  in  the  report : — 
“ The  teaching  stall’  in  these  ten  convent  National 
schools  comprised  135  individuals,  viz.  : — seventy-five 
members  of  religious  communities,  two  lay  teachers, 
and  sixty  paid  monitors.  This  affords  an  average  of 
about  thirteen  teachers  for  each  school,  and  of  one 
teacher  for  every  nineteen  pupils  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance.” You  regard  that  as  a fair  teaching  power  ? 
— I would  regard  it  as  too  much. 

5073.  As  too  much? — Yes;  but  that  statement 
would  not  be  intelligible  if  I did  not  explain  that  a nun 
does  not  ordinarily  teach  in  the  school  the  whole  day, 


and  that,  therefore,  if  there  are  ten  nuns  in  charge  of 
a school,  that  staff  is  generally  equivalent  to  five  per- 
sons constantly  in  charge  the  whole  day. 

5074.  But  is  not  your  statement  absolute  to  this, 
effect,  that  you  have  “ one  teacher  for  every  nineteen 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  ”? — If  I had  that, 
repoi't  in  my  hand  I should  be  better  able  to  say, 
for  I have  written  so  many,  that  I cannot  recollect 
one  in  particular.  But  have  I professed  to  give  the 
number  of  nuns  ? 

5075.  You  say,  “The  teaching  staff  in  these  ten 
convent  National  schools  compx-ised  135  individuals, 
viz. : seventy-five  members  of  religious  communities,  two 
lay  teachers,  and  sixty  paid  monitors.  This  affords  an 
average  of  about  thirteen  teachers  for  each  school,  and 
of  one  teacher  for  every  nineteen  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance;”  and  you  say  the  ladies  supply 
another  element  of  teaching  power.  Who  are  they? — 
They  have  in  almost  every  convent  school  a class  of 
monitors  paid  by  themselves. 

5076.  Quite  so.  With  regard  to  ordinary  schools, 
do  you  regard  them  generally  as  fairly  supplied  with 
teaching  power? — I do  not,  generally  speaking.  But 
the  monitoi-ial  system  gives  an  easy  way  of  supplement- 
ing the  teaching  power. 

5077.  Are  the  larger  ordinary  schools  properly  sup- 
plied with  qualified  teachers?— It  is  difficult  to  get 
practically  qualified  teachers. 

5078.  Then  you  have  few  properly  qualified  assistant 
teachers  ? — There  are  a great  many  schools  which  re- 
quire assistants  and  cannot  get  them. 

507 9.  What  is  that  difficulty  owing  to  ? — It  is  owing 
to  a great  many  things.  One  cause  is  that  the  pay  of  an 
assistant  teacher  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a native  of  the  locality  and 
resides  with  his  parents.  Another  thing  is  that  there 
has  been  a certain  discoui’agement  to  teachei's  latterly, 
as  they  do  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently  paid, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  wish  as  formerly  on  the  part 
of  young  persons  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teacher ; 
they  seek  other  employments.  Emigration,  too,  has 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  A huge  number  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  have  gone  to  America,, 
some  of  whom  would  have  become  teachers  had  they 
remained. 

5080.  Have  you  found  many  of  those  often  em- 
ployed as  teachers  abandoning  it  again  ? — Not  in  my 
late  circuit,  but  I believe  it  prevails  in  my  present 
circuit,  particularly  in  Dublin. 

5081.  How  many  monitors  are  there  in  yoxxr  district, 
exclusive  of  model  schools  ? — I had  507  paid  monitors 
in  my  district  in  1866. 

5082.  How  many  male  and  how  many  female  ? — 
I cannot  give  you  the  precise  numbers,  but  I know 
the  females  greatly  preponderated. 

5083.  I see  in  your  report  of  1860  yoxi  give  the 
numbex-,  distinguishing  sexes? — Yes. 

5084.  What  has  been  the  proportionate  increase 
since?  Has  it  been  prepondeiating  in  favour  of  the 
females  ? — In  favour  of  females. 

5085.  Largely  ? — I cannot  say  largely,  but  I know 
the  prepondei-anee  still  exists. 

5086.  In  which  class — junior  or  senior — has  this 
increase  taken  place? — Senior. 

5087.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  junior  monitors 
are  overworked  or  continue  to  be  overworked  ? — That 
is  not  my  opinion  now.  That  has  been  checked. 

5088.  How  has  it  been  checked  ? — Teachers  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  their  juixior  assistants  mox-e  than  two 
or  three  hours  a day. 

5089.  You  made  a suggestion  on  the  subject.  It  has 
been  acted  upon  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  my  suggestions  or  not,  but  it  has  been  done. 

5090.  Are  there  many  of  the  ordinary  schools  in  your 
district  in  which  the  attendance  would  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  paid  monitors,  and  where  none  have  been 
allowed? — Yes;  but  I cannot  state  the  number,  as  the 
District  Inspector’s  reports  have  not  come  before  me. 
It  is  owing  to  the  restrictions  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  paid  monitors  have  not  been  employed. 
They  will  not  allow  a paid  monitor  to  a teacher  who  is 
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classed  under  the  first  division  of  third,  and  to  him 
they  will  only  allow  a junior  monitor. 

5091.  And  has  the  restriction  of  the  Commissioners 
operated  against  the  employment  of  paid  monitors! — 
Yes,  to  that  extent ; hut  that  restriction  is  evaded  to 
some  extent  again,  because  we  find  that  if  the  Inspector 
certifies  that  the  teacher  is  competent  to  instruct  and 
train  the  monitor,  the  Commissioners  will  generally 
waive  their  order  and  appoint  one. 

5092.  With  regard  to  mixed  education,  I see  that  in 
your  group  of  districts  you  had  205  schools  in  1860 
in  which  mixed  education  was  found  ! — Yes. 

5093.  Has  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Protest- 
ant and  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  together  been 
diminished  or  increased  ! — I think  it  has  been  rather 
diminished,  because  some  exclusively  Protestant 
National  schools — a good  many  indeed — have  been 
established  wherever  the  Protestant  element  prevails 
in'  a locality. 

5094.  Are  there  many  National  schools  near  to  the 
city  of  Limerick  in  which  you  have  small  Protestant 
minorities,  are  you  aware  1 — There  are  some. 

5095.  Do  you  know  the  Ahane  schools  ! — Yes. 

, 5096.  And  the  Parteen  schools! — Yes. 

5097.  And  the  school  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Synan,  m.p.  ! — Yes — the  Crecora  school. 

5098.  And  other  schools  in  which  are  small  Pro- 
testant minorities ! — And  other  schools.  Occasionally 
we  meet  them  here  and  there. 

5099.  Some  of  the  children  in  these  are  the  children 
of  farmers,  and  land  stewards,  and  millers,  and  so  on ! — 
And  policemen. 

5100.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  National  educa- 
tion is  administered  as  one  general  united  system  so 
as  to  protect  such  minorities  1 — I do,  indeed. 

5101.  Looking  at  the  report  of  last  year,  page  13 — 
the  Munster  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Tippe- 
rary, and  Waterford — has  your  attention  been  called 
to  it ! — I have  not  read  it. 

5102.  Look  to  it,  and  say  do  you  regard  it  as  a fail- 
sample  of  mixed  education  under  the  circumstances  1 — 
I think  in  the  South  you  can  expect  very  little  mixed 
education,  because  you  have  there  very  few  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  whose  children  would  avail  them- 
selves of  National  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
anything  like  mixed  education  there,  except  to  a very 
slight  extent,  and  even  that  has  been  neutralized  to  a 


certain  degree  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Protestant 
section  of  the  population  to  unite  with  the  others. 
They  have  established  separate  schools  for  themselves, 
although  there  were  schools  which  they  might  have 
availed  themselves  of,  but  would  not  do  so,  because 
they  were  under  Catholic  management. 

5103.  Is  that  in  the  town  or  country  districts !— In 
both.  In  the  city  of  Cork  there  were  National  schools 
for  the  children  in  a position  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  but  yet  the  Wesleyans  got  up  a National  school, 
attended  only  by  Wesleyans,  and  the  Presbyterians, 
schools  attended  only  by  Presbyterians  ; and  in  Cork 
there  are  also  schools  attended  only  by  children  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  City  of  Cork  there  are 
six  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Webster,  which  are  attended  by  children  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  There  were  schools  enough  for  these 
children  if  their  parents  admitted  the  principle  of 
united  education.  Whatever  of  united  education  exists 
in  Ireland  exists  to  a great  extent  in  consequence  of 
the  liberal  acceptance  of  the  principle  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

5104.  Have  you  not  found  that  Presbyterians  and 
other  parties  gladly  accept  the  system  of  education,  and 
take  advantage  of  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers ! — I do  not 
think  so,  except  where  they  have  not  sufficient  numbers 
to  establish  a school  of  their  own. 

5105.  With  regard  to  Ahane,  Parteen,  and  CarT 
nane,  have  you  heard  an  objection  from  the  Presby- 
terians!— I do  not  think  there  are  many  Presbyterians 
about  there  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools;  but 
wherever  there  is  a Protestant  population  sufficient  to 
furnish  attendance  for  a National  school,  the  tendency 
amongst  the  heads  of  that  population  is  to  establish  a 
school  for  themselves,  and  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  education  imparted  in  the  existing  schools. 

5106.  Regarding  the  facts  as  you  find  them,  how 
would  you  establish  a school  for  such  small  minorities  1 
— Eor  such  small  minorities  1 

5107.  Yes! — It  could  not  be  done  where  there  are 
only  four  or  five  children.  They  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  schools  existing  or  do  without  education. 

5108.  Do  you  regard  it  desirable  that  the  system 
should  be  administered  as  it  is  ? — I do.  No  other 
system  is  desirable  for  the  state  of  Ireland. 

[Adjourned.] 


May  7,  1868. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 


Fifteenth  Day — Dublin,  Friday,  May  8, 1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


I Secretaries. 


John  Edward  Sheridan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


May  8,  1868. 


5109.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  points  in  the 
evidence  you  gave  yesterday  which  you  wish  to  cor- 
rect 1 — Yes,  my  lord ; there  are  two.  I was  asked  a 
question  yesterday,  I think  by  Master  Brooke,  in 
reference  to  the  course  that  was  pursued  in  the  case 
of  an  unclassed  teacher  having  been  appointed  by  a 
manager,  and  I answered  that  the  teacher  would  not  get 
any  salary  from  the  Board  till  he  was  examined  by 
the  District  Inspector,  and  that  his  salary  then  accrued 
only  from  the  date  of  that  examination.  I cannot  well 
explain  how  that  impression  took  possession  of  my 


mind,  but  I find  it  is  erroneous.  The  general  practice  John  Edward 
is  that  an  unclassed  teacher  must  be  examined  by  Sheridan,  esq. 
the  District  Inspector,  and  then  if  the  District  Inspector 
approve  of  him  his  salary  is  paid  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  by  the  manager.  But  then  there  are 
also,  I find,  numerous  cases  in  which  it  would  be  in- 
convenient for  the  Inspector  to  visit  the  school  and 
examine  the  teacher  within  a reasonable  time,  and 
still  more  inconvenient  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  the 
Inspector,  and  in  these  cases  the  Board  take  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  manager  that  he  believes  the  teacher  to 
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be  qualified,  and  they  pay  him.  But  such  an  exami- 
nation by  the  District  Inspector  is-  simply  a prelimi- 
nary examination.  It  does  not  entitle  the  candidate  to 
rank  as  a teacher,  for  many  of  these,  though  so  exa- 
mined by  the  District'  Inspector  and  approved  of 
conditionally,  are  dismissed  as  incompetent  when  the 
next  annual  examination  takes  place  in  the  district. 
That  was  one  point.  Another  question  I was  asked, 
I think  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  which  I understood 
to  be  to  this  effect : that  if  all  the  National  schools  of 
Ireland  were  restricted  to  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  sixty,  whether  we  could  secure  teachers  enough  to 
conduct  them.  I,  in  reply,  not  fully  apprehending 
the  scope  of  the  question,  said  I thought  not ; but,  on 
reflection,  I find  that  I was  veiy  much  mistaken.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  National  schools  in 
Ireland,  one  with  another,  is  only  forty-nine  at  present, 
consequently  if  they  were  restricted  to  sixty,  instead 
of  having  between  six  and  seven  thousand  National 
schools  as  at  present,  we  should  reduce  the  number  to 
about  5,500.  Consequently  we  should  not  require  the 
same  staff  of  teachers  as  at  present.  Those  were'  the 
two  points; 

5110.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Am  I right  in  assuming 
that  you  set  a high  value  on  the  monitorial  system  ? — 
I do,  indeed,  very  high. 

511 1 . Is  it  because  it  promotes  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  or  because  it  rears  up  teachers  ? — For  both 
reasons. 

5112.  Which  chiefly  ?— Well,  I think  that  one  is 
really  as  important  as  the  other ; but,  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  even  more  than  as  a nursery  for  teachers ; 
that  is  to  say,  hitherto  the  good  results  of  the  moni- 
torial system  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
are  realized  in  a greater  number  of  instances  than  the 
good  results  in  supplying  teachers,  because  a large 
number  of  the  monitor’s  do  not  become  teachers. 

5113.  Do  you  mean  to  a very  great  extent? — Well, 
not  to  a very  great  extent ; but,  I should  say,  to  a very 
considerable  extent. 

5114.  Do  you  think  that  then”  services  fully  repay 
in  value  to  the  State  the  money  that  is  expended  upon 
them  ? — I do,  decidedly.  I think  the  services  they 
render  are  beyond  the  value  of  the  money  they  receive 
from  the  State. 

5115.  Are  there  no  schools  in  your  district,  late  or 
present,  where  monitors  are  employed  in  larger  numbers 
than  is  necessary? — That  may  be  the  case  in  some 
schools.  If  you  look  simply  to  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, there  may  be  some  schools  where  there  is 
a larger  staff  of  monitors  than,  perhaps,  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  teaching  of  the  children ; but  then,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that,  after  all  our  attention  in  the 
selection  of  monitors,  a large  number  of  them,  or  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  do  not  become  teachers; 
afterwards,  Inspectors  are  obliged  sometimes  to  have 
an  excessive  number  of  monitors  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  they 
occur. 

5116.  Then,  if  more  monitors  are  employed  than  are 
necessary  for  the  schools,  it  is  because  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  those  monitors  who  will 
eventually  become  teachers? — It  is;  but  then  I do  not 
wish  you  to  understand  that  that  is  the  case  in  a large 
number  of  schools.  It  is  only  in  some  Schools. 

5117.  Are  not  all  the  monitors  selected  by  the  In- 
spector?— Yes;  by  the  District  Inspector. 

5118.  Has  the  manager  any  veto  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  monitors  ? — In  every  instance. 

5119.  But  if  the  number  is  in  excess  of  the  need 
of  the  school,  would  not  the  Inspector  be  responsible 
for  that? — Well,  he  cannot  well  be  held  responsible, 
because  he  is  obliged,  when  recommending  a moni- 
tor, to  give  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  School, 
and  the  number  of  monitors,  if  any,  that  are  already  in 
service  in  the  school. 

5120.  It  is,  then,  the  Commissioners  that  are  respon- 
sible ? — The  Commissioners  are  responsible,  or  rather, 
I should  say  that  the  responsibility  is  shifted  from  the 
Inspector’s  shoulders  to  the  Office. 

5121.  Judging  from  your  experience,  is  the  present 


plan  of  subsidy  by  payment  of  teachers’  salary,  which 
is  the  chief  part  of  what  the  Board  does,  I understand 
in  the  National  schools;  the  best  plan  of  helping  the 
education  of  the  poor  ? — I do  not  clearly  understand 
the  scope  of  the  question.  Am  i to  understand  you  as 
contrasting  the  present  system  of  giving  a fixed  salary 
according  to  the  class  of  the  teacher  with  the  system 
of  paying  by  results  ? 

5122.  Yes;  I meant  to  come  to  that? — Then  I 
should  say  decidedly  not. 

5123.  Would  you  rather  pay  by  the  proficiency  of 
the  children? — Partly;  not  altogether. 

5124.  With  reference  to  a passage  in  your  report 
for  1866,  page  157,  how  would  you  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  monitorial  system  with  a system  in  which 
the  .chief  aid  from  the  State  was  paid  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  children  ? — I think'  I have 
mentioned  in  that  report,  that  whatever  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  might  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  by  the  State,  I thought  the  monitorial,  system 
should  be  left  untouched,  and  paid  as  a distinct  part  of 
the  system. 

5125.  In  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  results 
of  examination? — Yes,  that  there  might  be  some 
scheme  adopted  by  which  the  monitorial  system,  as  at 
present  established,  should  be  secured  in  a permanent 
form. 

5126.  Have  you  considered  how  that  could  be  done, 
for  it  is  a very  difficult  question? — Well,  I have 
thought  of  it  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  the  simplest  way 
is  to  continue  their  payment. 

5127.  To  continue  the  payments  to  the  monitors  in 
schools  as  at  present  ?— Yes. 

5128.  You  think  that  a system  could  be,  -without 
any  great  difficulty,  adopted,  which  would  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  monitorial  system  with  the  system 
of  paying  for  results  ? — I do.  I,  of  course,  did  not 
anticipate  that  I should  be  asked  any  questions  as  to 
what  plan  I would  propose  for  securing  that  result ; 
but  I am  sure  that  if  I had  had  an  opportunity  of 
turning  my  attention  to  it,  I should  have  been  able 
to  think  of  a feasible  plan. 

5129.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Keenan’s  paper,  which 
has  been  printed  for  the  Commission,  on  the  system  of 
paying  by  results  ? — Mr.  Keenan  and  I have  had 
frequent  discussions  on  the  system  of  paying  by  results 
since  it  was  introduced  into  England  ; but  I have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  that  paper  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

5130.  Is  the  annual  examination  of  the  children 
of  a school,  or  is  it  not,  a fair  test  of  the  teacher’s  work  ? 
— There  are  three  examinations  in  the  year. 

5131.  Is  there  not  one  on  which  the  payment 
depends? — Well,  no ; but  I think  it  might  be  made  a fail- 
test,  by  giving  notice  to  the  teacher,  requiring  that  he 
should  exert  himself  to  have  all  the  children  present; 
because,  I may  observe,  I should  not  approve  of  the 
plan  which  is  in  existence  in  England,  of  giving  the 
teacher  an  option  to  produce  for  examination  any  pupil 
that  he  pleased,  and  hold  back  others  that  he  did  not 
think  would  pass.  I should  approve  rather  of  having 
the  present  system  of  examination  continued,  whereby 
every  pupil  that  is  formd  in  the  school  should  be 
examined  bona  fide  by  the  Inspector. 

5132.  Would  it  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  by  desiring  those  children  to  keep 
away  who  would  not  pass  l— It  would  be  in  his  power; 
but  I do  not  think  that  he  would  do  it,  and  I do  not 
think  that  the  managers  generally  would  approve  of  it. 

5133.  Is  there  any  other  way  besides  these  annual 
examinations  that  you  can  think  of  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  a school  can  be  tested  ? — I cannot  think 
of  any  other  way.  By  the  annual  examination,  of 
course  I mean  annual  inspection,  not  simply  an  exar 
mination  of  the  pupils,  but  taking  a full  inspection 
of  the  whole  school,  and  its  working  capacity. 

5134.  In  the  payment  of  prrblic  money  it  is  im- 
portant that  some  general  rale  should  be  adopted 
which  constitutes  a security,  that  the  State  gets  a full 
equivalent  for  its  contribution.  What  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  test  applied  under  your  present  system  ? — I 
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consider  that  we  take  very  fair  'security  that  ample 
value  shall  be  given  for  the  money  that  is  expended 
jn  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  We  insist  that  the 
school-houses  shall  be. fairly  suitable  for- the  purpose ; 
that  they  shall  be  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
sale  stock  of  requisites,  and  that  the  • teachers  shall . be 
qualified;  and  having  ascertained  that  all  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  we  then  ascertain  by  annual  exami- 
nations that  the  teachers,  being  qualified,  discharge 
their  duties. 

5135.  Would  you  consider  that  the  examination, 
without  those  otheiv  points  being  ascertained,  would  be 
sufficient  1— ^Certainly ; not. 

,5136.  With  respect  to  school-houses,  do  you  in- 
sist upon  school-houses  being  kept  in  repair?— Well, 
fairly  in  repair.  But  we  cannot  be  very  particular  as 
to  that  point,  because  many  of  our-  school-houses,  I 
may  say  a very  large  number,  are  situate  in  very  poor 
localities  where  there  are  no  resident  gentry,  and  no- 
body at  all  to  look  after  the  schools  but  the  manager, 
who  is  generally  the  parish  clergyman-;  and  in  those 
localities  the  parish  clergymen  are  generally  very  poor, 
and  have  not  the  power  to  keep  the  school-houses  in 
repair  out  of  their  own  private  funds.  Consequently 
we,  cannot  be  very  particular  as  to  that  point. 

5137.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  non-vested  school- 
houses  are  kept  in  repair  to  a fair  extent? — Well, 
.they  are  kept  in  a moderate  state  of  repair. 

5138.  I think  I understood  you  yesterday  to  say 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  right  that  the  -State 
should  do  something  towards  the  repair  of  those  non- 
vested  school-houses  ? — Oh,  no ; I did  not  intend  that 
to  be  understood ; but  I thought,  and  it  has  long  been 
my  opinion,  that  the  State  should  undertake  to  keep 
in  repair  every  school-house  which  is  vested  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  to  the  State  that  that  school- 
house  when  kept  in  repair'  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  a school.  If  it  is  secured  in  any 
form  it  becomes  a vested  school. 

5139.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  such  school-houses  should  be  home  by  the 
central  authority  or  by  the  locality  ? — I have  con- 
sidered that  question,  and  I am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
was  expressed  at  the  inquiry  of  1854  by  Sir  Thomas 
Redington,  one  of  our.  Commissioners. of  that  date,  to  the 
effect  that  the  school-houses  which  have  been  built  by 
public  money  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  county  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  deputing  the  duty  of  inspection 
to  the  county  .surveyor.  I.  think  that  would  be  a much 
more  feasible  plan  than  having  them  kept  in  repair  by 
the  central  authority.  .Because  if  the  duty  of  keeping 
all  the.  school-houses  in  every  part  of  Ireland  in  proper 
repair  devolved  upon  a central  authority,  whether  the 
Commissioners  of  National  .'Education  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  they  should  have  an  enormous, staff"  of  ,clerks 
of  works  and  contractor's  all  over  the  country,  or  there 
would  necessarily  be  long  delays  before  the  repairs 
were  effected,  and  the  result  would  be  that  , a defect 
that  anight  -be  remedied  for  a few  pounds,  would,  by 
the  time  the  contractor  got  there,:  probably  cost  .£25 
or  £30,  or  perhaps  £100.  I consider,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  very  muoh  more  simple  if  the  county  autho- 
rities had  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  school-houses 
in  repair. 

■ 5140.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  part  of  the 
expense  for  public  education  that  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  property  of  the  locality  with  justice  and  fairness? 
— I do;  I think  that  the  locality  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  secure  a site  for  a National  school  wherever 
it  is  wanted.  Of  all  the  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  education  in  this  country  withwhichlam  acquainted, 
I look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  that  it  is 
veiy  difficult — extremely  difficult — for  those  local 
parties  who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
poor  to  obtain  -suitable  sites  for  schools.  Many  of  the 
landed  proprietors  will  not  give  sites  upon  any  terms. 
I know  cases  where  managers  are  most  anxious  to 
build  suitable  schools,  even  from  their  own  funds,  and 
they  cannot  get  a site  from  the  landed  pi-opiuetors. 

5141.  Supposing  school-houses  provided,  do  you 


think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  school  or  any 
portion  of  it  should  be  thrown  upon  the  locality  ?- — 
Well,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  locality  .at  present,  and  I 
think:  it  is  only  fair  that  the  locality  should  contribute 
something  towai'ds  the  building  of  the  school,  and 
the- expense  of  workixxg  the  school.  The  locality  does 
contribute  one-third  at  present. 

51.42.  The  school  being  built,  I x-efer  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school — not  the  school -Itovae  1 — -I  under- 
stand you  then  to  -refer  to  the  qxxestion  of  a rate-in-aid. 

5143.  Wlxat  is  your  opinion  on  that  question? — 
Well,  I do  not  think  that  that  would  succeed  in  Ireland. 
I do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  likelihood  of  such 
a thing  succeeding  in  Ireland. 

5144.  Considerixxg  that  the  local  contributions 
throughout  the  couixtxy  axuxually  amount  to  aboxit 
£12,000  a yeax-,  ancl  the  rated  vahxe  -is  supposed 'to  be 
£12,000,000,  is  there  not  a case  for  pxxtting  the  Burden 
rather  upoix  those  who  seem  to  neglect  it? — PrimdfaciS 
there  is.  But  when  you  come  to  consider  that  the  rate, 
if  imposed,  would  not  be  paid  by  those  who  really 
neglect  the  duty  they  owe  to  society  in  that  respect, 
but  by  the  poorer  class  of  tenant  farmers  through- 
out Ireland,  I think  you  will  see  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable;  but  I am  sure  that  I should  be  very  glad 
indeed  if  any  scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ix-eland  should  be  made  to  take 
a gx-eater  interest  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
maintenance  and  promotioxx  of  popular  National  e.duca- 
tioxx  in  the  country. 

5145.  On  the  whole  I gather  from  you  that  payment 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  is  the  proper  way  of  pro- 
viding for  education  ? — I think  so. 

5146.  Is  there  any  security  mnder  your,  system  that 
a pex'son  trained  at  the  public  expense  as  a teacher 
will  always  give  his  or  her  services  in  the  teaching  of 
the  poor  ? — There  is  not.  We  take  no  bond  from  them. 
We  do  not  bind  them  legally;  but  according  to  my 
experience — althoxxgh  I know  that  in  this  I differ  from 
a good  many  Inspectors — trained  teachex-s  do  not 
leave  the  service  of  the  Boai'd  in  any  serioxxs  number. 

5147.  Have  you  ever  had  any  ragged  schools  under 
your  inspection  ? — Never.  They  do  ixot  exist  in  any 
numbers  in  Ireland. 

5 148.  Did  yoxx  not  mentioxx  that  in  Coxk  there  was  a 
population  that  the  National  system  did  not  reach  ? — 
Yes. 

5149.  Is  anything  done  for  the  education  of  those 
children? — .Well,  there  is  a large  number,  such  a 
number  as  pex'soixs  xxnacquainted  with  Coxk  would 
have  hardly  any  idea  of,  of  adventure  schools  in  the 
city  of  Coxk. 

§150.  Do  the  parents  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  those  schools? — Yes ; in. every  such  case. 

5151.  Do  they  pay  to  .a  large -extent  ? — To  a large 
extent. 

5152.  Have  you  seen  the  effects  of  gratuitous  edu- 
cation on  children  ? — I have. 

5153.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — I do  not.  I think 
the  children  whose  parents  are  uxxable  to  pay  any- 
thing should  not,  by  any  means,  be  refused  the  benefits 
of  National  edxxeation;  and  one  of  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  our  system  is  that  such  children  ax'e  secured 
all  the  advantages  of  education  if  they  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  But  I consider  that  every  parent 
who  is  able  to  pay  for  the  educatioxx  of  his  children 
should  pay  something;  and  I am  quite  certain  that 
both  the  parents  and  the  pupils  vahxe  the  education 
the  more  when  they  axe  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

5154.  -Are  young  persons  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
taught  with  young  clxildreix,  or  are  they  taught  iix 
night  schools  generally? — Night  schools  prevail  to 
a vexy  small  extent  in  this  country.  They  have  not 
succeeded.  In  my  late  circuit,  which  comprised  about 
one-sixth  or  one-fifth  of  all  Ireland,  I had  only  seventeen 
night  schools ; and  I cannot  say  that  more  than  two 
of  those  were  successful. 

5155.  In  a mixed  school — I mean  of  mixed  xe- 
ligioxxs  belief  iix  the  children — do  the  clxildx'en  who 
form  the  minority  get  regular  religious  instruction  as 
a rule? — Well,  that  is  not  often  the  case.  I under- 


Mwj  8,  1868. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 
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May  8,  1868.  stand  you  to  ask  me  whether  they  get  regular  religious 
— instruction  in  the  school-room  or  in  the  school-house  ? 

" °*'n.  i';dward  5156.  In  the  school-room,  or  from  a minister  of  their 
1 *eri  IUI’ eS'*  own  persuasion? — Oh,  then  I will  answer  the  question 
differently.  My  belief  is  that  throughout  Ireland 
there  are  very  few  schools  indeed,  of  which  the  pupils, 
no  matter  what  denomination  they  belong  to,  do  not 
receive  bond  fide  and  efficient  religious  instruction. 
There  are  a great  many  schools  in  which  the  minority 
do  not  receive  that  religious  instruction  in  the  school ; 
but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  more  carefully  attended 
to  than  another  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  religious  educa- 
tion and  the  religious  training  of  tlie  youth. 

5157.  As  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  I under- 
stand you  that  the  minority  do  not  get  regular  reli- 
gious instruction  generally  ? — In  a very  small  number 
of  schools  do  they  get  religious  instruction  in  the 
school.  But  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  because 
they  do  not  get  it  in  the  school  they  do  not  get  it 
elsewhere. 

5158.  It  is  only  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  enables  you  to  say  that  they  get  it  else- 
where, but  as  far  as  your  knowledge  of  the  schools,  as 
an  Inspector  goes,  you  cannot  say  that  they  get  it  there  ? 
— My  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  people, 
and  the  clergy,  enables  me  to  say  so. 

5159.  Have  the  managers  nothing  to  do  with  it 
then? — The  managers  are  for  the  most  part  clergy- 
men. 

5160.  Take  the  case  of  a Catholic  school,  the  manager 
being  Catholic,  with  a small  Protestant  minority  of 
children,  would  the  manager  have  anything  to  do  with 
providing  religious  instruction  for  these  children  ? — 
Certainly  not;  but  then  their  own  clergyman  is  all 
the  more  zealous  in  securing  religious  instruction  for 
these  children,  because  of  their  attending  a school 
under  a Catholic  manager. 

5161.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  made  to  you 
that  the  rules  of  the  Board,  with  respect  to  l’eligious 
instruction,  have  been  disregarded  ? — Not  often. 

5162.  Have  you  ever? — A few  times. 

5163.  Can  you  mention  one  particular  instance  that 
you  remember? — Well,  I can — that  of  a school  near 
Limerick,  called  Cratloe,  on  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stafford  O’Brien.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
parish  priest,  and  the  teachers  are  all  Catholic.  There  is 
an  occasional  Protestant  pupil,  generally  the  son  or  the 
daughter  of  a policeman  stationed  in  the  nearest  Con- 
stabulary barrack.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  is, 
that  during  the  time  set  apai-t  for  religious  instruction 
no  secular  business  whatever  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
school.  And  it  was  reported  that  during  the  time  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction  needlework  was  carried 
on  in  that  school.  The  Inspector  reported  it,  and  I 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  the 
manager,  who  was  rather  testy,  refused  to  allow  me 
to  hold  the  inquiry  unless  I permitted  a reporter  from 
the  public  press  to  be  present,  which  I declined  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  were  not  concerned,  it  being 
a mere  question  of  fact  between  the  Inspector,  the 
manager,  and  the  Commissioners,  and  we  never  allow 
public  reporters  to  be  present  at  any  of  our  inquiries. 
He  then  declined  the  inquiry,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
That  was  one  case,  but  it  was  a very  trivial  case. 

5164.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  of  a different  land 
where  there  has  been  a complaint  made  of  a school 
under  Protestant  managers,  by  the  parents  or  the  re- 
latives of  some  Catholic  child? — I cannot  recall  a 
single  case.  These  are  rather  rare,  you  know,  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  those  schools  under  Protestant  man- 
agement. But  would  you  allow  me  to  add  in  reference 
to  my  former  answer,  that  had  I understood  you  to 
ask  me  whether  I knew  of  any  case  where  a real  bond 
fide  attempt  had  been  made  to  tamper  with  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  a Protestant  child  in  a school  under 
Catholic  management,  I should  have  said  at  once  that 
I have  never  met  with  any  such  case. 

5165.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  other  kind 
of  school,  a school  with  Catholic  children  under  a Pro- 
testant manager? — Well,  as  I have  mentioned,  these 
are  comparatively  few  in  the  South ; and  except  one 


ease  which  I had  to  inquire  into  a short  time  ago, 

I do  not  think  I have  ever  met  any.  I had  to  make 
a very  serious  inquiry  in  that  case  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 

5166.  Were  you  satisfied  in  that  case? — Yes;  1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  school  was  used  as  a 
proselytizing  school. 

5167.  If  that  case  is  established,  I suppose  the  Board 
would  refuse  to  aid  it  any  more,  would  it  not? — 
Certainly.  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

5168.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  case  under  inquiry? 
— I have  not  yet  reported  upon  it,  my  lord.  I have 
all  the  evidence  in  my  possession,  but  having  the 
honour  of  being  engaged  before  the  Royal  Commission, 

I have  not  had  time  to  write  my  report  upon  it ; but 
from  my  experience  I can  safely  say  that  it  will  be 
decided  as  I have  mentioned. 

5169.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie.  — Do  children  of  all 
social  classes  frequent  schools  aided  by  the  State? — 
Well,  except  in  a slight  degree,  children  of  the  better 
classes  do  not  attend  National  schools. 

5170.  Do  they  atteud  the  convent  schools  or  model 
schools  ? — The  model  schools — yes. 

5171.  Are  not  those  schools  supported  by  the  State  ? 
— Yes;  they  are  frequented  by  the  children  of  persons 
who  are  very  well  able  to  pay  for  their  education ; but 
my  belief  is  that  the  majority  of  children  that  attend 
the  model  schools  belong  to  what  we  should  call  in  this 
country  the  poorer  classes,  that  is,  they  are  chiefly  the 
children  of  poor  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen ; but  the 
indigent  classes  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  town 
model  schools.  In  the  Dunmanway  Model  School, 
however,  which  is  situate  in  a rural  district,  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  belong  to  the  very  poor  classes, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  go  to  school  without 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  very  badly  dressed. 

5172.  Are  there  not  persons  who  can  very  well 
afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  who 
obtain  the  education  of  their  children  at  the  public 
expense,  or  partly  at  the  public  expense? — Well,  un- 
doubtedly there  are  cases. 

5173.  In  the  convent  schools,  where  I understand 

payment  is  made,  so  much  per  head ? — Per 

hundred. 

5174.  Is  there  no  limit  as  to  the  children  for  whom 
the  Board  pays,  referring  to  the  ability  of  the  parents 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children? — There 
is  no  limit  in  any  National  school  in  Ireland  as  re- 
gards that,  and  I presume  the  reason  is  that  the  poorer 
classes  preponderate  so  vastly  in  this  country  over  the 
better  classes,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  indeed 
to  make  any  limit.  It  would  make  very  little  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  annual  expense. 

5175.  With  respect  to  the  same  case,  is  there  no 
limit  as  to  the  range  of  instruction  ? — Oh,  there  is. 
We  have  a programme  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
National  schools. 

5176.  That  must  be  taught? — That  must  be  taught. 

5177.  In  convent  schools  are  there  not  a good 
many  things  taught  beyond  that  ? — Well,  there  are  a 
good  many  extra  subjects  taught,  such  as  vocal  music 
and  drawing,  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  in  National  schools;  because 
in  the  programme  only  the  obligatory  subjects  are 
mentioned. 

5178.  In  model  schools  does  not  the  same  thing 
prevail — are  not  some  of  the  higher  mathematics  for 
boys  taught  in  the  model  schools? — Yes,  everything 
that  would  constitute  a first-class  English  education  is 
taught  in  model  schools  or  may  be  taught. 

5179.  At  the  expense  of  the  State? — Yes;  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

5180.  With  respect  to  children  who  leave  school 
. early,  but  who,  it  is  stated,  never  have  an  opportunity  of 

writing  after  they  leave  school,  was  it  or  was  it 
not  worth  while  to  teach  them  writing? — Well,  if  we 
could  have  ascertained  when  such  a child  was  commenc- 
ing to  write,  that  it  would  leave  off  schooling  before 
it  acquired  a fixed  running  hand,  we  probably  should 
say  that  it  was  not  worth  while  educating  it.  But  in 
all  probability  we  could  never  in  any  single  instance 
ascertain  that. 
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'5181.  Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  the 
-objection  to  teaching  grammar  and  geography  to  those 
poor  children1? — I do  not  make  any  objection  to  the 
teaching  of  grammar  and  geography. 

5182.  Are  not  objections  made  to  teaching  grammar 
and  geography  to  children  of  that  description  V— Not  in 
this  country. 

5183.  Do  parents  value  grammar  and  geography  for 
their  children? — They  may  not  value  these  branches, 
because  they  have  not  learned  them  themselves.  But 
when  those  who  have  learned  them  in  the  schools  be- 
come parents  themselves  I am  sure  they  will  provide 
instruction  in  those  branches  for  their  own  children. 

5184.  Does  not  a large  proportion  of  the  children 
never  get  beyond  learning  the  parts  of  speech  ? — Yes ; 
but  I should  not  say  on  that  account  that  it  was  of  no 
service  to  teach  them  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech, 
because  the  very  effort  of  the  mind  that  is  required  in 
children  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  is  in  so  far  a 
cultivation  of  the  mind. 

5185.  A mental  exercise? — A mental  exercise,  and 
so  far  it  is  useful  and  forms  an  element  in  the  general 
education  of  the  child. 

5186.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you,  in  the  examination 
under  a system  of  payment  by  results  extend  it  to 
subjects  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? — I 
would,  most  decidedly. 

5187.  What  subjects  would  you  consider  necessary  ? 
— All  that  are  in  the  present  programme,  and  further. 
Perhaps  I shall  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  if  I 
state  that  myopinionisthat  any  National  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  will  be  defective  if  it  does  not  supply  to 
talented  children  of  the  poorer  classes  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to 
rise  to  a higher  level  than  that  in  which  they  were 
born.  If  you  confine  the  instruction  in  National  schools 
to  mere  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  talented  children,  children  of  real  genius 
— and  they  are  very  numerous — ever  to  acquire  such 
an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  rise  up  to  a higher 
level  than  that  in  which  their  parents  lived ; and  society 
then  in  the  countiy  where  that  system  was  established 
would,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  come 
to  be  a society  of  castes  nearly  as  distinct  as  those  of 
Hindostan.  That  is  the  view  I take  of  a system  of 
National  education. 

5188.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  progress 
of  children  out  of  first  class  is  impeded  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  other  subjects  besides  reading  and  writing? — 
I do  not  think  I said  that. 

5189.  Did  you  not  say  that  children  caimot  get 
through  the  first  class  in  less  than  two  years  because 
they  learn  more  than  reading  and  writing  in  that  class  ? 
— I tli  ink  I answered  a question  as  to  the  time  that  a 
child  would  take  in  passing  from  class  to  class  in  an  Irish 
National  school  as  compared  with  the  time  that  a child 
would  take  to  pass  from  standard  to  standard  in  an  Eng- 
lish National  school ; and  I said  that  because  the  Irish 
child  has  to  learn  more  in  order  to  qualify  for  promo- 
tion from  one  class  to  another,  it  would  take  a longer 
time.  I think  a year  is  the  time  a child  would  take 
to  pass  from  standard  to  standard  in  England,  and  I 
think  a year  would  be  insufficient,  on  the  whole,  for 
passing  from  class  to  class  in  Ireland. 

5190.  What  does  a child  in  the  first  class  learn? — 
Reading,  spelling,  explanation,  writing,  geography, 
a portion  of  arithmetic,  such  as  mental  addition,  count- 
ing, and  numeration. 

5191.  Is  there  any  subject  except  geography,  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  taught  to  children  in 
the  first  class?— Yes ; in  some  schools,  for  instance 
in  convent  schools,  where  there  is  an  infant  de- 
partment, they  are  taught  some  little  knowledge  of 
grammar,  and  a variety  of  common  subjects  from  object- 
lessons. 

5192.  But  in  your  programme  there  is  no  other 
subject  included? — No  subject  of  much  importance. 
They  are  to  leam  the  vowel  sounds,  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  months  of  the  year,  and  some  little  matters 
of  that  kind  which  I regard  more  as  filling-up  matter 
than  as  subjects  of  positive  instruction ; because  one 


cannot  keep  a little  child  learning  from  morning  till  May  s,  1808. 
night  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  — — 

There  must  be  some  little  intervals  that  will  have  to 
be  filled  up  with  interesting  matters,  otherwise  the 
child  -will  get  tired. 

5193.  Does  the  learning  of  these  interesting  sub- 
jects occupy  a good  deal  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  child  1- — No,  because  they  are  taught  incidentally. 

5194.  Then  the  progress  of  the  child  in  reading  Is 
in  fact  not  much  impeded  by  the  extra  subjects  taught 
to  it  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  is. 

5195.  But  you  remain  of  opinion  that  two  years  are 
required  for  a child  to  get  from  the  first  class  into  the 
second?  — Yes,  at  present;  but  I was  not  of  that 
opinion  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  because  some  four 
or  five  years  ago  our  lesson  books  were  a great  deal 
smaller  and  less  difficult  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  First  Lesson  Book  is  much  longer  now  than  it  was 
then.  My  opinion  five  or  six  years  ago  was,  that  a 
period  of  one  year  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  passing 
from  class  to  class. 

5196.  Would  you  not  say,  with  reference  to  any 
higher  subjects,  that  they  will  be  more  readily  and 
rapidly  acquired  after  the  child  can  read  than  before  it 
can  read  ? — Oh,  true ; but  I do  not  consider  that  any 
subject  that  is  prescribed  for  the  first  class  in  the  school 
programme  can  come  under  the  designation  of  a higher 
subject,  because  geography,  which  I presume  you  allude 
to,  is  merely  taught  from  maps,  not  by  tasks,  and  it 
forms  the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  teacher  for  the  instruction  of  young  children. 

5197.  I think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
stipend  of  a master  should  not  fall  below  the  wages  of 
a skilled  mechanic  ? — I meant  the  whole  income  of  the 
master.  I did  not  mean  the  stipend  from  the  State, 
but  that  his  whole  income  should  not  fall  below  the 
ordinary  income  of  a mechanic. 

5198.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  opinion? — 

The  reason  is,  that  I think  less  than  that  will  not 
enable  a schoolmaster  to  support  himself  and  his 
family — for  a great  many  of  them  have  families — with 
decency,  and  a moderate  share  of  comfort. 

5199.  Is  the  skilled  mechanic  assisted  during  his 
apprenticeship  by  the  State  ? — No. 

5200.  Is  he  assisted  at  any  time  by  the  State? — 

Certainly  not. 

5201.  Does  not  he  work  for  more  hours  and  days 
than  the  master? — Well,  that  is  the  fact,  but  I consider 
that  his  labour  for  about  ten  hours  in  the  day,  which 
I presume  is  as  much  as  he  really  works,  is  not  as 
exhausting  to  the  constitution  as  the  six  or  seven  hours 
that  the  teacher  has  to  work.  And  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  teacher’s  work  is  restricted  to  the 
time  during  which  he  is  actually  engaged  in  convey- 
ing instruction  to  the  children  of  the  school,  because 
the  teacher,  to  discharge  his  duty  efficiently,  must 
devote  a great  deal  of  what  we  should  call  his  leisure 
time,  to  study,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  his  daily 
work,  and  to  obtain  reasonable  promotion  in  his  pro- 
fession. And  I have  to  state  further  that  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  our  teachers  their  domestic  study  is 
carried  on  under  the  greatest  possible  difficulties,  be- 
cause they  have  bad  lodgings,  generally  a little  ill- 
ventilated  room,  they  have  bad  light  in  the  winter 
evenings,  and  they  are  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  dis- 
comfort. I consider,  therefore,  that  the  National 
teacher  who  discharges  his  duty  well  and  efficiently  is 
at  hard  work  from  morning  till  night. 

5202.  Would  you  apply  that  remark  about  the  neces- 
sity of  domestic  study  to  masters  who  have  been  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  service  of  the  Board  ? — I would ; 
we  consider  that  a master  cannot  discharge  his  duty 
efficiently  if  he  does  not  study  morning  and  evening  the 
subjects  which  he  has  to  teach  in  the  school ; and  that 
if  he  goes  into  the  school  in  the  morning  without 
having  previously  prepared  the  subjects  that  he  has  to 
teach,  his  teaching  will  be  random  teaching,  and  before 
the  day  is  half  over  he  will  have  lost  sight  altogether 
of  his  regular  routine  of  business,  and  it  will  be  a pell- 
mell  work  to  get  through  it  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

5203  After  having  gone  through  the  Board’s  books 
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annually  for  several  years,  is  it  still  necessary 
for  him  to  study  those  books  ?— I think  the  same 
necessity  exists  in  his  case  as  in  the  case  of  a professor 
in  a university.  I do  not  think  a professor  m a uni- 
versity would  be  able  to  discharge  his  duty  properly 
to  his  class  if  he  did  not  beforehand  study  the  subject 
that  he  was  about  to  teach.  I consider  the  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  humble  National  teacher. 

5204.  What  are  the  common  school-hours  in  your 
district?— Generally  they  are  from  ten  to  three  o’clock. 
There  is  a little  variation  between  summer  and  winter. 

In  summer  they  are  generally  from  ten  till  four  ; that 
is,  actual  instruction,  including  religious  and  secular, 
begins  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ends  about 
four.  In  winter  it  begins  generally  at  ten  o’clock  and 
ends  at  half-past  three. 

5205.  Do  the  children  remain  in  the  school  from  ten 
to  four,  or  till  half-past  three  ? — Some  of  them  do;  but 
the  children,  I am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  attend  very 
punctually  in  the  mornings,  and  we  seldom  find  all  the 
children  present  at  ten  o’clock. 

5206.  Does  the  teaching  go  on  continuously  during 
those  six  hours  ? — There  is  generally  a time  for  relaxa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  day,  varying  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  practice  which  prevails 
in  England,  of  children  going  home  to  dinner,  prevails 
to  a very  slight  extent  in  Ireland. 

5207.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  school-hours  in 
Dublin  ? — I think  I do. 

5208.  At  what  hour  do  they  generally  leave  school 
in  Dublin?  — In  Dublin  secular  instruction  generally 
closes  at  about  half-past  two,  and  from  half-past  two 
till  three  there  is  religious  instruction. 

5209.  At  what  time  of  the  day  does  the  Inspector 
generally  make  his  visit  to  the  school  ? — It  varies  from 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning  to  four  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

5210.  What  is  the  object  of  visiting  so  early  as  half- 
past nine  when  the  business  of  the  school  does  not 
begin  until  ten  ? — To  see  that  the  teacher  is  at  the 
school,  because  the  teacher  is  bound  to  have  his  school 
open  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  before  that  time, 
in  order  that  children  who  have  sometimes  to  walk 
long  distances  may  not  have  to  wait  outside  till  the 
school  is  opened  at  ten  o’clock. 

5211.  Does  not  the  Inspector  usually  pay  his  inci- 
dental visits  in  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  school 
where  he  is  to  inspect  ? — That  is  so.  But  the  Inspectors 
very  often  inspect  two  schools  in  a day  which  are 
distant  from  each  other.  An  Inspector  will  go  to  a 
school  at  ten  o’clock,  or  a little  before  it,  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  will  probably  have  finished  his  inspection  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  will  then  go  off  to  a school  some 
miles  distant,  and  will  have  finished  with  that  about 
half-past  three  or  four ; and  in  passing  from  one  school 
to  another  he  generally  drops  in  to  any  school  that  lies 
in  his  way. 

5212.  What  is  your  practice  with  respect  to  mark- 
ing the  rolls  ? — Our  rule  is,  that  the  number  present 
must  be  marked  on  the  rolls  each  day  not  later  than 
12  o’clock. 

5213.  In  case  of  an  incidental  visit,  say  before  noon, 
then  the  Inspector  has  no  opportunity  of  checking  the 
attendance  ? — Except  for  the  previous  day. 

5214.  But  he  would  not  have  any  opportunity  of 
checking  it  ? — He  will  see  that  it  has  been  recorded  at 
all  events,  and  if  he  has  any  ground  for  suspecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  accounts,  he  may  open  the  roll-book, 
and  see  what  children  are  marked  for  the  previous  day, 
and.  then  he  may  call  out  a name,  and  say,  “ Is  such  a 
child  in  the  school  to-day  ?”  and  should  he  come  up, 
he  may  ask  the  child,  “Were  you  present  yesterday?” 

5215.  In  convent  schools  are  there  any  managers  ? 
— Yes,  generally  the  parish  priest  is  the  manager  of 
the  convent  school,  but  not  always. 

5216.  Do  the  managers  appoint  the  nuns  as  teach- 
ers, and  can  they  remove  them  ? — Certainly  not.  In- 
deed it  is  the  nuns  who  appoint  the  manager  in  most 
cases  ; but  having  once  appointed  him,  they  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  him. 

5217.  I think  I heard  you  say  that  you  found  great 
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variety  in  the  merits  as  teachers,  of  different  nuns  and 
different  communities  ? — I did  not  say  so,  but  such  is 
to  be  expected. 

5218.  How  then  can  the  rule  of  the  Board  be 
maintained,  which  admits  all  the  nuns  as  teachers 
without  distinction,  and  sanctions  them  without  exami- 
nation ? — Because  we  take  for  granted  that  they  are 
well  qualified;  and  all  the  nuns  in  a convent  do  not 
necessarily  teach  in  the  school 

5219.  Now,  I think  you  said  you  found  great 
varieties  in  their  merits  as  teachers,  some  being  very 
good  teachers  and  some  very  indifferent  teachers  1~ 
No ; what  I said  was  this,  that  there  are  different 
grades  of  convent  schools,  as  there  are  different  grades 
of  other  schools,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so,  as 
the  efficiency  of  a convent  school  depends  very  much 
upon  the  same  thing  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  an 
ordinary  National  school  depends — the  skill  of  the 
presiding  teacher. 

5220.  And  since  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  dress 
will  not  give  that  skill,  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  find  a nun  who  will  not  be  able  to  teach  well  ? — 
Oh,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  find  a nun  who  is  not 
able  to  teach  well ; but  I generally  find  in  convent 
schools  that  a nun  is  placed  over  the  class  for  which  she 
is  supposed  to  be  best  qualified ; and  that  those  nuns 
who  are  not  well  qualified  by  age  or  for  other  reasons, 
will  either  be  excused  from  teaching  altogether,  or 
employed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  only,  or  taking  care 
of  little  children. 

5221.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Commissioners  ac- 
cept the  nuns  as  teachers  on  the  strength  of  their  re- 
ligious profession  only? — The  Commissioners  do  not 
directly  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  any  of  the 
members  of  a religious  order  whose  school  is  connected 
with  them. 

5222.  You  used  yesterday  several  times,  I think, 
the  phrase  “ the  duty  of  managers  ?” — Yes. 

5223.  What  would  you  take  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
manager? — The  duty  of  a manager  in  the  first  instance 
is  to  see  that  the  teacher  he  appoints  is  well  qualified 
for  his  office ; secondly,  that  having  been  appointed  by 
him  he  attends  to  his  duty  diligently ; thirdly,  that  he 
leads  a moral,  edifying  life,  attending  to  his  religious 
duties,  and  abstaining  in  the  whole  course  of  his  private 
conduct  from  anything  that  could  give  scandal  to  the 
young  people  whom  lie  is  to  instruct  and  train  up ; 
fourthly,  I think  that  the  manager:is  bound  tosee  that 
the  Board  are  not  in  any  way  deceived  by  the  person 
whom  he  hasemployed,  either  byabsenting  himself  when 
he  ought  to  be  at  his  post  or  by  falsifying  the  school 
accounts. 

5224.  Can  it  he  said  to  be  the  duty  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  of  any  class  to  become  the  manager  of  a Na- 
tional school  in  Ireland  ? — -It  certainly  .is  not,;  because 
it  is  altogether  a spontaneous  act  on  his  part.  Any- 
body may  be  amanager.  The  person  who  is  regarded 
as  manager  of  the  school  is  the  person  who  makes 
application  for  aid.  That  is  ;a  spontaneous,  act  on  his 
part,  for  nobody  obliged  him  to  take  that  office ; but 
in  taking  that  office  he  enters  into  a contract  with  the 
Board,  and  in  a manner  binds  himself  to  discharge 
certain  duties  in  return  for  getting  aid  from  the  Board. 

5225.  Is  there  any  contract  into  which  he  enters  ? 
— Well, he  undertakes , on  receiving  aid  from  the  State, 
to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  are 
carried  out  in  his  school.  That  is  the  fundamental 
condition  on  which  he  gets  the  aid. 

5226.  Do  you  regard  the  printed  rules  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  fixed  and  invariable,  in  making  your 
reports  as  Inspector? — 1 do  not  clearly  understand  that 
question. 

5227.  In  reporting  upon  a school,  would  you  con- 
sider yourself  free  to  recommend  that  one  of  the  fixed 
rules  of  the  Board  should  be  altered  or  suspended  in  a 
particular  case,  for  reasons  stated? — Well,  I cannot 
conceive  any  case  at  present  where  I should  take  the 
liberty  of  making  that  recommendation ; but,  perhaps, 
if  you  gave  me  a particular  instance,  if  you  arc  referring 
to  one,  I shall  be  able  to  give  a more  definite  answer. 

522S.  It  appears  to  be  a rule  of  the  Board  that 
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premises  of  a decent  character  shall  be  indispensable  £ 
for  aid;  and  it  appears  to  be  reported  by  the  District  i 
Inspectors  in  multitudes  of  cases,  that  the  premises  c 
are  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes,  yet  that  aid  is  ' 
continued  to  those  schools? — I understand  you  to  i 
use  the  word  “ premises”  as  meaning  the  school-  s 
houses  (because  we  attach  sometimes  a particular  i 
meaning  to  the  word  “ premises.”  Having  frequently  £ 
to  communicate  with  ladies  in  reference  to  the  schools,  s 
we  use  the  word  “premises”  for  “out-offices”).  We  i 
are  obliged  not  to  be  very  particular  in  regard  to  c 
the  repair-  of  school-houses,  or  the  suitability  of  school-  i 
houses,  for  this  reason,  that  the  managers  themselves, 
who  are  the  only  parties  who  take  a real  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  ' 
labour  under  a great  difficulty  in  .procuring  suitable 
sites  for  their  houses,  or  any  aid  towards  their  erection.  : 

5229.  Who  has  authority  to  depart  from  the  rules 
of  the  Board  ? — N obody,  but  the  Commissioners. 

5230.  What  part  does  the  Inspector  take  in  the 
business— -that  is,  in  departing  from  the  rules  of  the 

Board?— He  takes  no  part. 

5231.  Has  he  the  power  to  recommend  or  not,  the 
allowance  or  refusal  of  grant  in  his  report  ? — Of  course. 
The  grant  will  not  be  made  unless  he  recommends  it, 
except  in  very  rare  cases. 

5232.  Then  if  an  Inspector  visits  a school  which 
has  bad  premises,  does  he  consider  himself  precluded 
from  recommending  that  the  grant  should  be  made?— 
Well,  he  has  to  make  his  recommendation  on  a certain 
printed  form.  In  that  printed  form  he  is  obliged  to 
wive  a most  minute  description  of  the  school-house  refer- 
red to— the  length  and  the  breadth;  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  built,  the  sort  of  roof  it  has;  the  height  of 
the  wall;  the  sort  of  flooring;  the  desks;  whether  there 
are  out-offices  attached ; and  on  the  whole  whether  lie 
considers  that  the  house  is  suitable  for  a school,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  the  expected  attendance. 
Now,  if  the  Inspector  were  obliged  to  say  solemnly 
whether  this  or  that  house  corresponded  with  his  ideal 
of  a suitable  school-house,  he  might  say  certainly  not, 
but  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  locality ; for  I may 
observe  that  although  many  of  our  school-houses  can- 
not be  regarded  as  coming  up  to  the  public  ideal  of  what 
National  school-houses  should  be,  yet  there  are  very 
few  of  them  that  are  not  very  superior  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  children  who  attend  the  schools. 

5233.  Would  you  recommend  a grant  to  a school 
which  had  no  privies  of  any  sort  at  all  ?— I have  done 
so  repeatedly,  because  I am  of  opinion  that  unless 
these  offices  are  properly  constructed,  affording  ample 
accommodation  and  well  ventilated,  they  are  a nuisance 
rather  than  convenience,  and  that,  at  least  in  rural 
districts,  they  are  perhaps  better  dispensed  with  if  they 
are  not  thoroughly  suitable.  It  is  just  that  part  of  the 
school  premises  that  must  be  thoroughly  suitable  to  be 
tolerated  at  all.  For  instance,  if  there  is  not  good 
sewerage  to  the  office  it  will  taint  the  air  after  a 
certain  time  and  make  the  place  most  unwholesome. 

5234.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a part  of  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  school  to  inculcate  habits  of  decency? 
—Well,  I should;  but  really  in  rural  districts,  where 
there  are  fields  round  about  the  school,  I have  never 
met  any  case  of  indecency. 

5235.  In  the  districts  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  religious  minority  protected 
by  the  rules  of  the  Board  ?— Not  very  much. 

5236.  Considering  that  separate  Protestant  schools 
are  opened  wherever  there  is  a suitable  attendance,  and 
that  the  Catholic  parents  of  the  children  prefer  the 
convent  schools,  there  is  only,  I suppose,  a small  resi- 
duum attending  schools  where  the  managers  and 
teachers  are  not  of  the  religion  of  the  children?— 
Only  a small  number,  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

5237.  Would  you  estimate  it  at  one  per  cent,  of  the 
attendance  at  all  the  schools  in  your  circuit  ? — I think 
it  would  be  hardly  so  much ; or  if  it  were  one  per  cent., 
that  would  be  the  most. 

5238.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
use  of  the  endowed  schools,  Erasmus  Smith’s  .schools, 
and  let  the  minority  board  in  schools  of  their  own  reli- 


gion away  from  their  homes  ? — I think  not,  because  the  May  8,  1868. 

parents  of  Protestant  children  at  least  in  tie  south 

of  Ireland,  are  either  very  well  off,  indeed,  or  only  sheridarii  egq> 

very  moderately  well  off;  and  those  that  are  very 

well  off  would  not  send  their  children  to  National 

schools  at  all,  unless  they  were  schools  got  up  specially 

for  themselves,  and  those  that  are  very  poor  could  not 

afford  to  board  their  children  in  Erasmus  Smiths 

schools,  or  any  other  schools — could  not  afford  to  pay 

for  them  away  from  their  own  dwelling ; that  is  what 

occurs  to  me  at  present,  but  the  idea  never  presented 

itself  to  my  mind  before. 

5239.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  country  in 
Europe  where  that  scheme  ls  earned  out? — Well,  I 
cannot  say  that  I am. 

5240.  Is  there  any  limit  beyond  which  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  minority  should  not  override  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  majority? — I understand 
you  to  ask  me  whether  there  is  any  locality  in  which 
the  minority  is  so  small  that  it  would  have  no  right 
to  claim  for  itself  a non-sectarian  system  of  education. 

5241.  I did  not  ask  you  about  locality? — I thought 
you  referred  to  my  particular  circuit. 

5242.  You  may  refer  to  it  if  you  please? — Well, 
then,  I shall  say  at  once  that  if  there  were  only  three 
Protestant  children  in  a parish,  and  that  the  State  sup- 
plies money  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  that 
parish,  those  three  Protestant,  children  have  as  much 
riwht  to  their  share  in  the  advantages  of  that  education 
supplied  by  the  State  as  3,000  Catholic  children  that 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  parish ; it  is  not  a 
question  of  numbers,  but  of  individual  right. 

5243.  But  would  the  wishes  of  the  three  and  their 
parents  be  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
wishes  of  the  3,000?— Most  decidedly,  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  State  I should  say  so. 

5244.  Lord  Glonbrock.— How  long  have  you  been  in 
your  present  district? — Only  since  the  1st  of  January 
last. 

5245.  How  long  were  you  in  the  southern^distnct  f 
— I had  been  stationed  in  Cork  since  1855,  but  as 
Head  Inspector  since  the  1st  of  J anuary,  1858. 

5246.  What  is  the  number  of  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict ? I find  by  a report  of  yours  that  there  are  1,007 
National  schools— 929  of  them  being  ordinary  schools. 

That  is  your  report? — That  is  my  report.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  1867.  The  number  is  somewhat 
larger  now. 

5247.  Did  the  number  of  National  schools  increase 
in  that  district  during  the  time  you  were  in  it? — Yes ; 
there  has  been  an  increase  every  year. 

5248.  Aud  I think  you  said  you  were  enabled  to 
visit  about  280  in  one  year,  and  I think  somewhat 
about  a similar  number  in  another  year? — I think  it 
was  370  last  year. 

5249.  Well,  then,  under  the  circumstances,  were  you 
enabled  to  see  in  process  of  time  every  school  in  your 

, district  ? — Not  every  school  duringthe  number  of  years 
I had  been  there,  for  I visited  some  three  times. 

5250.  And  I understand  there  were  other  schools  in 
! the  district  that  you  never  saw  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

i 5251.  Do  you  consider  that  system  of  inspection 
• sufficient? — Well,  I may  state  to  you  that  it  did  not 
constitute  a system  of  inspection  of  the  schools.  Every 
, school  in  that  district  was  inspected  by  an  Inspector 
l under  me.  My  proper  function  was  to  see,  by  taking 
a sufficient  number  of  cases  here  and  there,  that  the 
3 Inspector  had  done  his  duty  efficiently,  and  by  an 
1 examination  of  a sufficient  number  of  samples  to 
3 obtain  a fair  knowledge  of  the  state  of  education  in  the 
district. 

1 5252.  And  by  that  desultory  examination,  seeing 

- some  of  the  schools,  but  not  all,  you  were  able  to  see 
whether  the  Inspectors  under  you  performed  their 
e duty  ? — I think  so.  . 

j 5253.  Do  you  think  the  school  accommodation— 1 
.,  mean  the  school  buildings — was  sufficient  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — No,  I am  sure  there  are  localities  still  in  need 
e of  schools. 

. 5254  I wish  to  confine  you  to  the  accommodation 

i-  in  the  school  buildings ; do  you  think  they  were  suffi- 
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May  8,  1868.  cient? — Well,  my  lord,  I think  they  were.  There 
JohnEdward  was  a ^arSe  proportion  I should  regard  as  fairly  suffi- 
Slierirtan,  'esq.  oient,  but  a very  small  proportion  of  them  I would 
regard  as  coming  up  to  my  idea  of  what  a suitable 
school  ought  to  be. 

5255.  What  proportion  of  these  schools  were  vested, 
and  what  proportion  non-vested  ? — I could  hardly  tell 
that  at  present,  as  regards  my  circuit. 

5256.  I suppose  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
were  vested? — No,  the  larger  proportion  were  non- 
vested.  The  larger  proportion  throughout  Ireland  are 
non-vested.  We  have  about  1,500  vested  schools,  to 
speak  roughly ; the  larger  proportion  are  non-vested. 

5257.  Non-vested  schools  are  built  entirely  without 
aid  from  the  State  ? — Yes. 

5258.  You  say  they  are  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  those  to  which  the  State  gives  aid? — Very  much 
larger.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  number 
of  non-vested  schools  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  vested  is  that  the  managers,  or  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  education,  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult,  in  many  cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  get  sites. 
The  State  will  not  grant  money  for  the  building  of 
a school-house  unless  a site  is  secured  for  a number  of 
years,  rent  free,  and  with  a proper  title  made  out,  and 
this  managers  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get.  Often 
our  large  landed  proprietors  will  not  give  a site  at  all, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
country  where  schools  are  most  wanted. 

5259.  Do  you  think  the  form  in  which  the  State 
sanction  for  the  building  of  schools  is  satisfactory  ? — 
Well,  on  the  whole  it  is  satisfactory,  with  the  exception 
I have  stated — that  the  State  has  not  provided  any 
way  by  which  the  patron  of  a school,  or  any  one  wish- 
ing to  establish  a school,  can  secure  a suitable  site.  I 
think  the  State  ought  to  make  some  provision  in  that 
way. 

5260.  All  the  vested  schools  are  built  on  one  plan  I 
imagine  ? — Not  all. 

5261.  I thought  they  were.  They  are  all  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Works  I believe? — Gene- 
rally so,  but  I may  state  that  there  is  a general  dis- 
satisfaction felt  with  regai-d  to  the  plans  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  They  are  found  to  be  very  expensive,  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  accommodation  provided,  and  some 
managers,  particularly  in  county  Kerry,  have  struck 
out  plans  for  themselves,  and  have  got  them  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  by  which  a nice  school-house 
is  built,  affording  greater  accommodation  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  the  Board  of  Works  would 
charge. 

5262.  Then  the  Commissioners  do  make  grants  for 
plans  sent  up  to  them  by  private  speculators  ? — No,  not 
our  Commissioners.  The  plans  must  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Works  and  approved  by  them. 

5263.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  do  not  insist  in  all 
cases,  on  their  own  plans  being  carried  out? — Well, 
if  a vigorous  protest  is  made  by  a manager  against  the 
plans  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
that  he  can  supply  a proper  plan  himself,  the  Board 
of  Works  will  yield. 

5264.  And  upon  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Works  the  grant  is  given?— Yes,  the  grant  is  made. 

5265.  You  have  said  the  plans  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Works  are  more  expensive  than  are  neces- 
sary?— I do  decidedly. 

5266.  Are  the  non-vested  school  buildings  as  good 
as  the  vested  schools?—' Very  rarely,  unless  I institute 
a comparison  between  the  better  class  of  non-vested 
schools,  and  the  oldest  of  the  vested  schools.  The 
early  vested  schools  were  built  on  bad  plans,  and  many 
are  almost  as  unsuitable  at  the  present  day  as  the 
non-vested  schools. 

5267.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  or  necessary  that 
there  should  be  separate  rooms  for  males  and  females 
in  the  school  ? — I think  that  it  is  very  desirable ; indeed 
I may  say  absolutely  necessary  where  the  sexes  are  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  have  separate  schools. 

5268.  In  a small  school  it  would  not  be  particular? 

5269.  At  what  number  would  you  say  the  separate 


system  would  be  desirable,  or  should  begin  ? — I men- 
tioned yesterday,  my  lord,  that  in  my  opinion  a school,, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  should  not 
command  a less  attendance  than  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  pupils. 

5270.  That  should  be  a single  school? — A single 
school. 

5271.  And  after  that  number? — Separate. 

5272.  That  would  add  considerably  to  the  expenses 
of  the  building  ? — Well,  it  would  add  something.  It 
would  not  double  the  expense. 

5273.  It  would  add  considerably? — Yes,  it  would. 

5274.  And  I suppose  it  would  add  a good  deal  to 
the  staff? — Certainly,  something  additional  to  the  staff. 

5275.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  Protestants  in 
any  of  your  mixed  schools  ? I suppose  it  is  a Roman 
Catholic  district  altogether? — Very  much  so.  Whom- 
ever there  is  a fair  Protestant  population  they  have 
established  schools  and  connected  them  with  the  Board,, 
and  these  are  frequented  simply  by  Protestants. 

5276.  Only  by  Protestants? — In  a rare  instance, 
here  and  there,  a Roman  Catholic  will  be  found  in 
them. 

5277.  What  proportion  of  schools  were  there  of  the 
1 ,000  or  so  in  which  there  were  pupils  of  a different  reli- 
gion?— I think,  as  well  as  I recollect,  that  in  the  last 
report,  in  which  I referred  to  the  subject,  I stated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  had  Protestant 
children  attending  them.  About  one-third,  if  I mistake 
not,  was  the  number,  but  I am  not  certain,  as  I have  a 
bad  memory  for  numbers. 

5278.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  what 
proportion  existed  in  any  school  ? — It  was  very  small ; 
only  one,  or  two,  or  three. 

5279.  Do  you  mean  Protestants? — Yes. 

5280.  In  one  school? — Yes.  I have  found  cases 
where  there  were  one  or  more  Protestants  in  convent 
schools. 

5281.  In  those,  where  there  were  one,  two,  or  three 
Protestants,  was  there  in  that  district  any  school  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  or  were  they  in  a district  where, 
the  Protestant  population  would  require  a school  ? — 
Generally  so ; but  in  every  parish  where  there  is  a 
rector  resident  there  is  generally  a parochial  school, 
which  is  exclusively  Protestant.  The  people,  however, 
have  not  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  these  schools 
in  general,  and  they  very  often  send  their  children  to. 
the  National  schools,  considering  that  they  would  there 
get  a better  education. 

5282.  Are  these  parochial  schools  generally  inde- 
pendent, or  are  they  under  the  management  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  ? — Some  of  them — I should 
say  the  majority  of  them — are  connected  one  way  or 
other  with  either  the  Church  Education  Society  or 
the  Irish  Church  Missions’  Society,  but  strictly  they 
are  under  the  management  of  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

5283.  But  from  want  of  means  I suppose  they  do 
not  generally  afford  as  good  secular  education  as  the 
National  schools  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  people 
generally,  and  the  numbers  attending  them  are  very 
small ; and  my  belief  is,  that  where  you  have  only  a 
small  number  of  children  attending  a school,  the  school 
is  rarely  efficient. 

5284.  I think  you  said  there  were  rare  instances  in 
which  both  religions  were  taught  in  the  schools? — 
V ery  rare,  indeed.  I recollect  on  one  occasion  the  parish 
priest  of  Kenmare,  who  has  a large  number  of  schools 
under  his  management,  applied  to  the  Board  for  some 
assistance  to  build  an  additional  schoolroom  to  one  of 
his  schools,  in  order  to  give  suitable  accommodation  to 
the  rector  of  the  parish  for  giving  religious  instruction 
to  the  Protestant  children  attending  the  school,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  did  not  get  the  grant. 

5285.  In  your  opinion  is  a school  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  only  two  or 
three  Protestants  attending  it,  a school  for  mixed  edu- 
cation ? — Yes,  if  the  locality  were  not  able  to  furnish 
any  greater  number  of  Protestant  pupils ; indeed  in 
any  case  it  is  pro  tcmto  mixed  education. 

5286.  In  the  non-vested  schools  there  is  not,  I 
imagine,  mixed  religious  education.  It  depends  in 
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that  instance  on  the  religion  of  the  patron,  and,  in 
fact,  the  patron  has  the  power,  has  he  not,  of  settling 
what  religion  is  to  be  taught  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

5287.  They  don’t  profess  to  have  mixed  religious 
education  in  these  schools  1— There  is  no  such  thing  as 
mixed  religious  education  recognised  in  the  system. 
There  is  only  one  religion  taught  in  most  of  these  schools. 

In  a few  cases  it  may  be  otherwise. 

5288.  And  they  are  much  the  largest  number  of  your 
schools  ? — Very  much  the  largest. 

5289.  You  stated  you  were  favourable  to  the  system 
of  payment  by  results.  Would  you  reckon  attendance 
at  school — exclusive  of  anything  else — a result  for 
which  a teacher  should  be  paid  ? — I should  be  sorry  to 
give  anything  to  a teacher  for  mere  attendance  at  school. 

5290.  For  mere  attendance  ? — Yes. 

5291.  The  reason  I asked  the  question  was,  because 
one  of  the  other  Inspectors,  Mr.  O’Carroll,  stated  that 
he  considered  the  irregular  attendance  was  occasioned 
very  much  by  the  slackness  of  the  teacher,  shoving 
that  the  teachers  had  the  power  in  some  way  of 
securing  better  attendance  if  they  did  their  work  pro- 
perly ?— If  the  teacher  is  paid  a certain  sum  accordmg 
tcb  the  results  attained  in  the  school,  as  ascertained 
hfy  the  individual  examination  of  the  pupils,  he  will 
fael  it  is  for  his  interest  to  secure  the  attendance  of  as 
/many  children  as  possible.  The  more  regular  the 
j attendance  the  more  likely  the  results  would  be  remu- 

( uerative  to  himself. 

5292.  You  stated  yesterday  that  there  was  a iaulo 

in  the  slow  progress  of  the  children  from  book  to 
book  ? — I think  it  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory, 
but  I added,  I think,  that  it  is  improving  from  year 
to  year.  ...  1 

5293.  But  at  the  same  time  you  thought  it  a child 
failed  in  one  book  one  year— it  was  fair  to  present  that 
child  at  the  next  year’s  examination  in  the  same  book, 
and  still  claim  for  results? — Yes,  or  for  a number 
of  years. 

5294.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  encou- 
ragement to  teachers  not  to  bring  on  pupils,  that  if 
they  failed  they  could  produce  them  year  after  year  in 
the  same  class,  and  still  be  paid  for  the  result  ? I 
think  not.  In  the  first  place,  nobody  contemplates,  I 
conceive,  allowing  a teacher  to  be  paid  twice  for  the 
same  pupil  in  the  same  standard.  Having  received 
payment  for  the  pupil  in  the  standard  in  which 
he  was  presented,  a teacher  should  not  be  allowed  to 
present  him  in  the  same  class  again. 

5-295.  But  he  would  be  allowed  according  to  your 
idea,  which  is  different  from  that  in  force,  in  England, 
to  present  the  pupil  in  the  ensuing  year  in  the  same 
class  ? — Y es.  He  ought  to  be,  but  that  would  not  give 
him  an  inducement  to  retain  the  pupil  in  the  class,  for 
he  would  lose  his  payment  for  the  year  if  the  pupil 
failed. 

5296.  If  he  did  not  get  payment  for  the  result  which 
ought  to  be  the  year  before,  and  forced  the  pupil  to 
another  class  to  get  it,  don’t  you  think  that  would  be 
an  incitement  to  cany  him  on  efficiently  ? — It  would 
be  an  inducement  to  superficial  teaching ; but  the 
objection  which  I think  presents  itself  to  your  lord- 
ship’s mind,  would  be  removed  by  giving  the  teacher  a 
higher  pay  for  preparing  a pupil  in  a higher  class  than 
he  would  get  for  preparing  a pupil  in  a lower  class. 
Then  he  would  have  a bond  fide  interest  in  advancing 
his  pupils  as  fast  as  possible.  But  the  great  objection 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  to  fixing  a period 
within  which  the  pupil  should  be  prepared,  and  ruling 
that  the  teacher  should  not  be  allowed  anything  if  he 
did  not  prepare  him  within  that  period,  is  this — that 
to  avoid  doing  injustice  the  period  fixed  should  be 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  teacher  to  prepare  the 
dull  pupils  of  Ins  class  for  promotion.  Then,  by  giving 
that  length  of  time,  you  do  injustice  to  the  smart  pupils 
of  the  class  who  must  be  kept  back ; and  in  that  case  I 
conceive  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  working  the 
school  satisfactorily. 

5297.  That  is,  supposing  the  same  pupils  formed  the 
same  class  always;  but  I don’t  see  why  one  backward 
pupil  should  keep  back  a whole  class?  I assume  that 


there  will  be  an  examination  only  once  a year,  and,  May  8,  I8U8. 
therefore,  that  twelve  months  must  be  the  time  fixed  — 
for  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  of  a class  in  their  esq. 

business.  Now,  if  that  time  be  barely  sufficient  for 
advancing  the  smart  boys  and  smart  girls  of  the  class, 
it  must  be  insufficient  for  advancing  the  dull  children, 
and  the  probability  is  that  these  dull  children,  though 
they  may  have  received  greater  attention  from  the 
teacher  than  the  others,  will,  when  brought  up  for 
examination,  fail  to  pass.  Then  these  children  should, 
according  to  the  rule  your  lordship  mentions,  be  pre- 
pared in  a higher  standard  for  the  following  examina- 
tion, within  the  same  time  that  was  found  insufficient 
for  preparing  them  in  the  lower  standard,  and  of  course 
they  will  fail  again. 

5298.  About  the  duties  of  managers,  you  made  an 
observation  on  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  any  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  by  the  managers  when  they  visited 
the  schools  was  not  only  not  necessary,  but  you  thought 
was  rather  injurious  ? — I think,  my  lord,  that  at  present 
I may  say  of  the  great  majority  of  managers,  that  they 
have  not  that  experience  in  examining  children  under 
our  system  of  instruction  that  would  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  bona  fide  results  of  the  teacher’s  instruc- 
tion, and  that  consequently  their  examination  would, 
most  likely,  give  them  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
value  of  the  teacher’s  instruction  of  the  children  ; but 
I am  far  from  thinking  that  the  managers  might  not, 
under  a system  of  payment  by  results,  be  made  use  of 
to  some  extent  in  examining  the  children  in  the  periods 
intervening  between  the  Inspector’s  visits. 

5299.  When  a manager  goes  into  a school,  and  in- 
spects the  children’s  copy-books,  tries  them  in  dictation, 
in  geography  and  arithmetic,  don’t  you  think  that 
would  be  useful,  and  though  he  had  not  the  technical 
knowledge  of  an  Inspector,  don’t  you  think  if  he  was  a 
man  of  common  sense  he  would  be  able  to  form  a good 
idea  whether  or  not  the  school  was  improving  ? — That 


5300.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  useful? — A 
good  many  managers  do  so,  and  I think  it  very  useful, 
but  I do  not  think,  my  lord,  that  under  our  present 
arrangements  it  is  necessary,  or  that  under  our  present 
system  of  inspection  the  Commissioners  or  their  officers 
have  a right,  to  expect  the  managers  to  do  so. 

5301.  I merely  thought  you  said  it  was  injurious 
that  they  should  do  so  ? — I could  not  have  expressed 
myself  properly. 

5302.  I thought  it  was  a strong  term.  In  reply  to 
a question  put  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cowie  about  gratuitous 
education,  you  said  you  preferred  that  parents  should 
pay  for  the  education  of  then-  children ; and  in  that 
district  that  we  were  speaking  of  was  not  nearly  all  the 
education  gratuitous? — I should  not  say  so. 

5303.  Not  in  the  rural  districts? — In  my  district 
there  was  hardly  a National  schoolmaster  who  did 
not  get  some  payment  from  the  pupils,  though  not 
from  all,  for  in  almost  every  National  school  there  is  a 
number  of  pupils  who  do  not  pay  anything. 

5304.  Was  there  not  a much  larger  proportion  that 
paid  nothing  than  of  those  that  paid  anything  at  all  ? — 
I doubt  that. 

5305.  I refer  to  the  country,  not  to  the  towns? — I 
doubt  it.  I think  they  pay  something  fitfully,  or  at 
irregular  periods,  but  still  something.  If  a pupil  at- 
tend an  entire  quarter  he  will  pay  something. 

5306.  I suppose  it  is  in  what  is  termed  school  pence  ? 
Yes;  and  if  the  pupil  attend  another  quarter  irre- 
gularly the  teacher  will  get  nothing  from  him  probably. 

5307.  Do  you  think  the  school  pence  form  what  you 
might  call  available  assetsfortlie  payment  of  the  schools  ? 

Oh,  yes,  the  annual  amount  of  school  fees  varies 

from,  I should  say,  £5  to  £20  or  £30  a year. 

5308.  I mean  in  the  rural  districts,  excluding  the 
towns  ? — The  town  schools  are  generally  the  very  worst 
paying  schools. 

5309.  Mr.  Dease. — Can  a manager  prevent  the 
giving  of  religious  instruction  in  his  school  to  a pupil 
of  different  religious  denomination  from  his  own  ? — He 
can,  if  the  school  is  non-vested — -not  if  it  is  vested. 

5310.  So  that,  practically,  in  case  of  a non-vested 
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Man  8, 1868.  school,  a manager  may  prevent  religious  instruction  ? — 

He  may.  He  may  prevent  any  religious  instruction 

.John  Edward  being  given  by  anybody.  There  are  two  or  three  cases 
““O”’"4'  of  that  kind  r 7 

5311.  There  are  some  cases  ? — There  are  two  or  three. 
I visited  one  the  other  day. 

5312.  Professor  Sullivan. — When  did  that  rule  come 
into  operation  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  positively, 
but  I think  it  has  been  always  the  rule. 

5313.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  rule  of  the 
Board  under  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  ? — No ; under  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  supposed  to  have  the 
l-ight  to  go  into  any  National  school  and  give  religious 
instruction  to  his  own  pupils. 

5314.  Yested  or  not  vested? — Vested  or  not  vested. 

5315.  When  did  the  change  of  rule  come  into  opera- 
tion ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5316.  You  admit  such  a change  did  take  place  ? — I 
think  so ; but  I think  I was  not  connected  -with  the 
Board  of  National  Education  at  the  time. 

5317.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  met  many  instances 
where  a difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  a site  for 
a National  school  in  cases  where  a gentleman  wished 
to  become  manager  and  showed  a probability  of  a 
sufficient  attendance  for  a school  ? — A great  many. 

5318.  Do  yozi  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  pro- 
prietors were  bound  to  provide  a site,  on  proper  pay- 
ment for  the  same,  in  cases  where  a school  is  re- 
quired?— I do  think  there  should  be  the  same  rule 
in  regard  to  National  school-houses  as  to  public  roads. 

5319.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  experience  of 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  external,  of  course,  to  your 
professional  business? — Yes,  I have  some. 

5320.  Are  you  aware  whether  what  you  have  stated 
in  the  previous  part  of  your  evidence,  as  to  the  greater 
inclination  of  pupils  to  attend  convent  schools  than  lay 
schools — I particularly  speak  of  the  part  regarding  the 
attendance  of  the  poorer  classes — applies  to  the  schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  as  well? — I admit  that  it 
does. 

5321.  In  consequence  of  nuns  not  being  necessarily 
trained  teachers,  would  it  not  be  a security  to  the 
State  that  they  gave  value  for  the  money  they  receive 
if  they  were  paid  by  results  rather  than  by  capitation 
grant  ? — I think  so. 

5322.  Professor  Sullivcm. — Before  the  name  of  a 
child  is  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-attendance,  what 
time  should  elapse? — The  longest  tune  that  our  rules 
permit  a child’s  name  to  be  kept  on  the  roll,  in  case  of 
the  child’s  absence,  is  thirteen  weeks  ; but  if  the  teacher 
is  satisfied  that  the  child  will  not  return  to  the  school, 
he  is  authorized  to  strike  the  name  off  on  the  Saturday 
immediately  following  the  information  being  given  to 
him. 

5323.  If  the  child  attended  once  within  the  thirteen 
weeks  the  name  would  not  be  struck  off? — No,  because 
it  would  show  that  the  child  had  the  intention  of  resum- 
ing its  attendance  at  the  school. 

5324.  The  reports  are  made  up  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember in  each  year,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  the  reports 
of  the  Inspectors. 

5325.  On  that  31st  of  December,  we  will  suppose, 
in  the  year  1865,  you  have  a number  of  children  who 
have  already  left  the  school  still  retained  on  the  roll  ? 
— You  may  have  comparatively  a small  number  of 
children. 

5326.  What  per-centage  do  you  think  that  would 
represent? — Really  I could  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
per-centage.  All  I can  say  is,  according  to  my  view, 
it  would  be  a very  small  number  of  children  because, 
as  I have  already  said,  if  a child’s  parents  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  child  becomes  an  apprentice,  or 
is  frequenting  another  school,  or  if  the  teacher  hears 
of  any  circumstance  that  'will  afford  him  a reasonable 
conviction  that  that  child  'will  not  return  to  the  school, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  retain  the  child’s  name  on  the  roll, 
except  until  the  following  Saturday;  and  hence  those 
which  are  retained  for  thirteen  weeks  ai-e  the  names  of 
the  children  who  the  teacher  has  some  sort  of  idea  will 
return  to  the  school. 


5327.  If  you  divide  the  number  struck  off  the 
roll  into  the  number  on  the  roll,  will  it  not  give  you  the 
average  time  the  child  is  at  school,  or,  in  other  words, 
would  it  not  tell  you  in  what  time  the  whole  of  the 
children  would  be  struck  off  the  roll  ? — I do  not  think 
so,  because  a name  struck  off  the  roll  does  not  imply 
that  the  child  has  discontinued  schooling;  it  implies 
that  the  child  has  ceased  to  attend  that  school  for  a 
given  time,  but  that  child  may  return  to  the  school.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  children  do  not  frequent 
their  school  for  more  than  a quarter  of  each  year. 

5328.  That  is  to  a certain  extent  an  explanation. 

I am  taking  the  tables  as  they  stand.  By  the  tables, 
as  they  stand,  for  the  year  1865,  for  example — it  would 
appear  that  the  number  struck  off  the  roll  is  annually 
about  one-third  in  round  numbers  of  the  total  number 
on  the  roll,  so  that  the  number  who  may  be  on  the  roll 
on  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year,  and  who  have 
actually  not  been  in  attendance  for  thirteen  weeks, 
would  amount  to  75,000  or  76,000  who  would  never- 
theless appear  on  the  roll  without  really  attending 
at  school.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I should  say  not  at  all.  i 

5329.  Will  you  explain  how  that  could  be  avoided? 
— May  I ask  what  you  mean  by  being  on  the  roll  ? Is 
it  on  the  roll  for  a quarter,  or  on  the  roll  for  a year  ? i 

5330.  On  the  roll  as  they  are  given  in  the  tables  ,; 
you  give  there  the  number  on  the  roll  on  the  31st  De- 
cember. If  no  child’s  name  should  be  struck  off  be-  i 
fore  an  absence  of  thirteen  weeks,  children  may  have  \ 
been  at  the  date  of  that  report  actually  not  attending  ’ 
school  for  that  quarter  at  all,  to  the  amount  of  75,000 
or  76,000,  according  to  the  number  struck  off  the  roll 
in  the  year  ? — This  return  purports  to  give,  first,  the 
number  of  individual  pupils  who  received  any  instruc- 
tion during  the  year. 

5331.  Of  individual  pupils  ? — Yes — that  received 
any  instruction  during  the  year  in  a National  school ; 
secondly,  the  number  of  those  pupils  whose  names  were 
struck  off  and  did  not  return  within  that  year ; and 
thirdly,  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  admitted  to  the 
schools  in  this  year.  Then  I should  say  in  this  first 
column,  giving  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils 
appearing  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  of  December,  1865, 
are  included  only  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  received 
actual  instruction  for  sometime,  however  short,  during 
the  year  in  the  school.  All  the  pupils  who  are  reckoned 
in  this  column  may  be  set  down  as  having  received  in- 
struction in  the  school  during  the  year. 

5332.  Are  there  not  a number  of  pupils  who  have 
actually  passed  away  from  the  schools,  who  are ' not 
nevertheless  added  to  the  number  who  are  struck  off 
the  roll  in  that  quarter,  because  their  names  ai'e  not 
struck  off  until  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  weeks — if 
they  are  not  included  in  the  number  that  are  struck  off 
does  it  not  increase  the  other  number  ? — Well,  it  is 
clear-  that  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils  appear- 
ing on  the  roll  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1865,  may  include  the  names  of  some  pupils  who  had 
been  absent  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  a less 
time  than  thirteen  weeks  and  whose  names  conse- 
quently were  not  struck  off  till  after  the  opening  of 
this  year  of  1865.  These  names  then  would  certainly 
be  included  in  this  column,  for  they  were  on  the  roll, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  the  pupils  may  not  have  been 
in  attendance  at  all  during  the  year. 

5333.  You  stated  that  that  represents  the  number 
of  individuals  who  have  attended  the  School  ? — Whose 
names  appeared  on  the  roll. 

5334.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  the  actual  number  of  persons — of 
distinct  persons? — No;  by  individuals  I mean  the  ac- 
tual number  of  persons. 

5335.  Do  you  know  of  a return  of  the  Board  of 
Education  itself — of  a nominal  return — for  that  year? — 
Yes. 

5336.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  distinct 
names  that  appear  on  the  roll — that  is,  the  names  of 
distinct  persons,  as  distinguished  from  the  number 
actually  given  on  the  z-oll — differ  by  more  than 
100,000  from  the  number  on  the  roll? — I am  not.  I 
do  not  apprehend  clearly  your  question. 
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5337.  How  many  were  on  the  roll  in  ’65 — how 
many  individual  names  were  on  the  roll  in ’65? — There 
were  in  round  numbers  427,000  boys  and  386,000 

338.  Making  a total  of  813,000?— Over  813,000. 
5339.  The  total  number  on  the  roll  in  that  year  was 
however  922,084,  the  actual  number  in  attendance 
according  to  the  figures  given  in  the  nominal  return 
that  has  been  made,  being  756,570 ; there  is  a difference 
of  165,514.  We  now  come  to  the  number  in  the  First 
and  Second  Book  ? — May  I ask  you,  what  is  the  remark 
yon  make  comparing  the  two  papers  ? 

J 5340.  You  will  find  in  the  table  64_  per  cent,  in 
round  numbers  of  the  pupils  in  the  National  schools, 
that  is  of  those  on  the  roll,  are  in  the  First  and  Second 
Book  of  Lessons? — Yes. 

5341.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nominal  return, 
as  distinguished  from  the  number  on  the  roll,  shows  a 
considerable  diminution,  and  also  a certain  number  of 
persons  taken  off  from  those  who  appear  on  the  roll 
who  might  not  be  in  attendance  for  13  weeks  previous 
to  that;  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  you 
expressed  on  yesterday,  that  there  was  ji  marvellous 
improvement  in  the  education  since  1851? — -I  do  not 
clearly  see  any  connexion  between  the  two  tilings. 

5342.  Do  you  believe  that  if  60  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  only  reached  to  the  extent  of  the  First  and 
Second  Book  of  Lessons,  they  are  educated? — Certainly 
not. 

5343.  Now  it  appears  64  per  cent,  are  in  that  con- 
dition?— Yes. 

5344.  That  is  64  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll? — 
Yes. 

5345.  There  is  a very  small  margin  for  those  who 
could  be  considered  to  be  educated? — Yes. 

5346.  What  is  the  ground  you  have  for  saying  there 
is  a marvellous  improvement  in  the  education  of  the 
country,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  only  a margin  of  36. 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write?— If 
I had  the  means  of  comparing  the  statistics  of  1851  or 
1852,  when  I was  appointed,  with  the  statistics  of  the 
last  year,  I think  it  would  appeal-  that  there  is  a larger 
proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes  now 
than  there  was  then ; and  further,  that  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation they  receive  now  is  very  much  superior  to  what 
they  received  in  185.2, 

5347.  Have  you  made  any  change  in  the  standard 
by  which  you  estimate  the  amount  of  education  now 
and  in  1851?— No,  except  this,  that  the  National  school 
programme  has  been  introduced  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  time.  In  1 852  there  was  no  such  programme. 
A programme  has  been  introduced  since  then  which 
has  made  the  education  more  efficient  than  it  was,  both 
in  respect  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

5348.  In  what  way  is  the  education  of  the  teachers 
more  efficient  now  than  it  was  then  ? — I consider  that 
a larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  answer  satisfactorily 
at  the  examinations  now  than  there  did  then,  and  that 
the  examinations  they  have  to  undergo  now  are  very 
much  more  difficult  than  the  examinations  they  under- 
went in  1852.  In  fact  the  examination  of  teachers  was 
only  introduced  in  1848. 

5349.  What  you  attribute  that  increase  of  know- 
ledge to  is  the  training  they  receive  ? — No,  not  specially 
to  the  training  they  receive,  but  principally  to  the  fact 
that  year  after  year  we  require  an  improvement  in  the 
schools,  and  therefore  an  improvement  in  the  teachers. 
The  questions  set  to  the  teachers  are  becoming  more 
difficult  year  after  year. 

535,0.  Then  am  I to  assume  that  when  the  teachers 
are  trained  and  become  fit  to  carry  on  the  education, 
they  remain  with  you? — My  experience  is,  that  very 
few  trained  teachers  leave  our  service.  I mentioned 
yesterday  that  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in 
many  cases,  their  impression  appears  to  be,  that  the 
trained  teachers,  being  discontented,  leave  the  service 
of  the  Board.  My  impression  is  the  reverse. 

5351.  Can  you  support  that  view  by  any  statistics  ? 
— I have  done  so  in  my  reports.  I cannot  mention 
particular  cases  now  ; but  I only  recollect  two  or  three 
that  ever  left  the  service  of  the  Board. 


5352.  I mean  not  as  to  any  district,  but  as  to  the  May  8, 1868. 
whole  country.  Is  that  as  to  the  whole.countiy  ?— My  Jolin^W(j 
experience  arises  from  my  own  inspection,  which  ex-  Sheridan,  esq. 
tended  over  a very  large  district.  If  the  thing  were 

general  it  would  be  perceptible  in  my  district. 

5353.  In  every  district  you  have  been  in,  you  find 
that  the  trained  teachers  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Board? — That  is  my  experience — that  the  trained 
teachers,  the  higher  classed  teachers,  generally  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  Board ; that  comparatively  few  of 
them  go  away  for  other  employment. 

5354.  Does  a large  per-centage  of  the  paid  monitors 
afterwards  take  up  the  occupation  of  teaching  ? — A 
considerable  per-centage,  but  not  a very  large  one; 
nor  as  many  as  one  would  expect. 

5355.  If  a very  large  number  do  not  take  it  up, 
does  not  that  prove  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
teachers  for  promotion — teachers  don’t  in  fact  see 
any  future  before  them  ? — No,  the  fact  is  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  paid  monitors  are  selected 
by  the  District  Inspectors  with  a view  rather  to  supple- 
ment the  teaching  power  in  the  schools  than  to  rear 
up  candidates  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff 
generally,  and  it  turns  out  afterwards,  when  we  come 
to  examine  these  monitors,  that  they  do  not  manifest  that 
aptitude  for  teaching,  or  those  other  qualifications  that 
would  make  them  good  teachers ; hence  the  result  is 
that  a very  considerable  number  of  the  paid  monitors  do 
not  become  teachers  at  all,  when  they  come  to  find 
they  have  not  a natural  aptitude  for  teaching. 

5356.  Then  it  is  the  want  of  natural  aptitude  that 
is  the  cause  why  so  large  a proportion  of  the  paid 
monitors  do  not  take  to  teaching  as  a profession  ? — I 
think  it  is  chiefly  the  want  of  natural  taste  for  the 
profession,  and  besides  opportunities  of  earning  then- 
bread  otherwise  may  present  themselves  to  them. 

5357.  In  what  way  1— In  the  cities  and  large  towns 
they  get  occupation  as  clerks  or  attendants  in  shops, 
and  various  other  ways,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  city 
of  Cork  we  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a male  paid 
monitor,  and  here  in  the  city  of  Dublin  we  find  it 
almost  impossible. 

5358.  You  stated,  I think,  yesterday,  that  on  the 
appointment  of  any  teacher  as  a probationer,  he  was 
immediately  examined  by  the  District  Inspector  ? — I 
did  not  say,  I think,  immediately. 

5359.  Well,  within  a short  time.  Is  it  a matter  of 
fact  that  the  District  Inspector  does  not  examine  until 
the  annual  examination,  or  do  you  correct  your  evi- 
dence on  that  point  ? — I corrected  my  evidence  ,to 
some  extent  this  morning. 

5360.  That  is  as  regards  payments  ? — What  I would 
say  is  this,  that  the  Inspectors  actually  examine  the 
majority  of  unclassed  teachers  that  are  appointed,  and 
furnish  a certificate  to  the  Board  of  their  opinion  as  to 
the  competency  or  incompetency  of  such  teachers. 

5361.  That  is  a voluntary  act  1—  No,  it  is  prescribed 
in  the  rules. 

5362.  Point  it  out  ? — This  is  the  code  of  instruction 
to  Inspectors  and  was  issued  before  the  rule  was  made. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  rule  was  made  at  my  instance. 

5363.  That  is  a new  rule  ? — I will  give  you  the 
history  of  the  rule.  I was  appointed  in  the  year  1858 
as  Head  Inspector.  In  that  year  the  Head  Inspectors 
under  the.Chief  of  Inspection  at  the  time,  Mr.  M'Creedy, 
held  a conference,  as  was  customary  in  previous  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Commissioners 
certain  improvements,  and  other  matters  which  we 
thought  ought  to  be  adopted.  Amongst  the  rest,  it 
was  suggested  by  me,  as  well  as  I recollect,  in  conse- 
quence of  a certain  number  of  unclassed  and  incom- 
petent teachers  being  allowed,  under  the  arrangements 
existing  at  that  time,  to  remain  in  charge  of  schools, 
that  a rule  should  be  made  whereby  it  would  be  com- 
pulsory on  such  teachei"  to  submit  himself  for  exami- 
nation, as  soon  as  possible  after  his  appointment,  to  the 
Inspector,  who  would  see  whether  he  was  competent, 
and  if  not,  that  he  should  be  dismissed  at  once;  and 
I also  suggested,  with  a view  of  course  of  inducing 
the  teacher  to  submit  to  that  examination,  that  his 
salary  should  date  from  the  period  of  his  examination 
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May  8,  1868.  by  the  Inspector.  I was  under  the  impression  that 
— — that  suggestion  was  adopted.  Having  been  engaged 

Shcri(lan7esn.  ^iese  ten  years  in  the  duties  of  Head  Inspector,  I have 
not  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  details,  and  I now 
find  that  though  the  Commissioners  adopted  the 
suggestion  substantially,  they  left  out  the  part  whereby 
it  would  be  compulsory  on  the  teacher  to  submit 
himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
appointment.  Now,  that  rule  was  made  in  1858,  so 
that  it  is  ten  years  in  existence. 

5364.  And  the  code  of  instruction  which  I have 
here  was  printed  in  1864? — Yes. 

5365.  That  ought  to  include  the  rule  ? — Yes. 

5366.  So  that  we  are  to  conclude  there  is  a con- 
siderable number  of  rules  in  existence  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Inspectors — the  Head  Inspectors — which  are 
not  in  the  present  code  ? — The  code  of  instruction  was 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  prac- 
tical performance  of  their  duties.  The  object  of  the 
code  of  instruction  was  not  to  make  the  Inspectors 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, because  they  have  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  reports  forwarded  to  them,  and  they  are 
expected  as  the  first  and  fundamental  duty  of  then- 
office,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  them ; but 
there  are  certain  practical  things  which  that  code  of 
instruction  was  intended  to  guide  them  in. 

5367.  Are  there  many  of  those  rules  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  printed  fox-ms  circulated  amongst  the 
Inspectors? — -Every  rule  that  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  is  communicated  to  the  Inspectors. 

5368.  In  print? — In  print. 

5369.  But  not  put  into  this  form  ? — Not  put  in  that 
code  of  instruction,  but  put  in  their  rules.  It  would 
not  be  a rule  unless  it  appeax-ed  amongst  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

537 0.  The  Chairman. — The  code  of  instructions  does 
not  profess  to  give  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — Nor  was  it  intended  as  a means 
whereby  the  Inspector  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  rales  and  regulations. 

5371.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  practice  of  the  office  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  granting  payments  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  instructions  given  to  Inspectors  1—  It  is 
a totally  different  thing. 

5372.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  many  minor  points 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Inspectors  in  circular 
letters  from  the  Boax-d  ? — That  is  so. 

5373.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  any  of  these  in- 
structions been  of  a character  that  the  Inspectors  or 
Head  Inspectors  would  not  cax-ry  them  out  or  declined 
to  carry  them  out  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  such  case, 
and  I do  not  think  that  any  officer  of  the  Board  would 
consider  himself  authorized  to  depax-t  in  any  way  from 
the  orders  of  the  Board. 

5374.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a case  where  the 
Head  Inspectors  protested  against  a rale  ? — I heard  of 
a case  where  they  pretested,  bxxt  thex-e  is  a gx-eat  dif- 
ference between  protesting  against  a rule  and  declining 
to  cax-ry  it  out. 

5375.  Then  they  have  pretested  against  a rale? — 
They  have. 

5376.  Axxd  it  was  of  such  a character  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  protested  against? — I do  not  agree  in 
that.  It  was  one  of  those  things  I should  have  refused 
to  have  anything  to  say  to.  I was  not  a Head  In- 
spector; I was  a District  Inspector  at  the  time.  Bxxt  I 
was  asked  to  take  steps  for  expx-essing  my  opixxion  on 
the  subject,  and  I declined,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  insubordination  which  would  be  inexcus- 
able on  my  pax-t  as  an  officer  of  the  Board. 

5377.  That  is,  you  are  of  opinion  that  any  instruc- 
tions whatever  given  to  an  Inspector,  he  is  bound  to 
cax-x-y  out? — Yes,  leaving,  as  the  Commisslonex-s  do  to 
the  Inspectors,  frill  permission  to  make  any  repre- 
sentations they  please  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  carrying  out 
such  and  such  regulations.  But  they  are  bound  to 
carry  them  out. 

5378.  And  when  they  make  such  representations, 
what  is  the  result  generally  ? — According  to  my  ex- 


perience I have  always  found  the  greatest  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissionex-s  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately any  representation  made  to  them,  but  of 
course  there  have  been  numerous  cases  where  the 
Commissioners  did  not  agree  with  us. 

5379.  On  that  particular  occasion  when  the  Inspec- 
tox-s  agreed  that  the  rule  regulating  their  laboux-s  was 
unwise,  and  ought  not  to  be  carried  out,  what  was  the 
result?— I am  afraid  I do  not  distinctly  understand 
what  you  refer  to. 

5380.  'Were  not  the  rules  they  objected  to,  and 
which  they  protested  against,  rales  regulating  their 
relations  with  the  Sub-Inspectors  ? Did  they  not  pro- 
test against  these  rules  as  not  being  rales  that  could 
be  carried  out  by  gentlemen  ? — I really  cannot  say  that 
that  is  so.  I have  only  to  repeat  that  I was  not  then  a 
Head  Inspector,  but  oxily  a District  Inspector,  and  that 
I was  asked  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  to  write  him  a 
letter  which  he  might  show  to  the  Commissioners 
stating  that  I disapproved  of  some  pax-ticular  things. 
I fox-get  what  the  pax-ticular  things  were.  I think  they 
were  certain  forms  prescx-ibed  for  teachers  to  fill  up 
and  submit  to  the  Distx-ict  Inspector,  and  I believe  the 
objection  to  these  was  that  they  imposed  a great  amount 
of  labour  on  the  teachers  and  Inspectox-s.  I was  asked 
to  state  in  wx-iting  that  I had  an  objection,  and  I de- 
clined. 

5381.  Wlxat  is  yoxxr  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  Inspectors  for  judging  of  the  practical  mex-its  of 
a teacher  ? — I think  that  of  the  Inspectox-s  we  have  at 
present  in  the  service,  the  gx-eat  majority  are  very 
well  qualified  to  form  a just  opinion  as  to  what  the 
qualifications  of  a teacher  should  be ; but  I admit  that 
a good  many  years  ago,  when  Inspectors  were  appointed 
by  patronage  and  without  undex-going  axx  examination, 
some  incompetent  men  did  manage  to  gain  admission 
into  the  service;  the  number-,  however,  is  becoming 
smaller  every  day,  and  at  present  I think  the  majority 
of  our  Inspectors  are  very  well  qualified  for  their-  duties. 

5382.  Have  you  heard  it  as  a complaint  that  the 
Inspectors  did  not  show  themselves  qualified  in  many 
of  the  subjects  required  for  the  classification  of  teachers, 
and  that  in  eonseqixence  the  teachers  were  prevented 
going  in  for  a higher  classification? — I have  never  heard 
that  complaint,  and  I cannot  recollect  such  a case. 

5383.  If  that  statement  were  made  would  it  be  cor- 
rect?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  correct,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  oral  examination  of  teachers  is  con- 
ducted for  the  higher  classes  principally  by  the  Head 
Inspector.  The  District  Inspector — at  least  it  has 
been  my  own  practice — has  been  allowed  to  select  for 
himself  any  subjects  out  of  the  programme  he  thinks 
proper  to  examine  the  teachers  in ; and  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  subjects;  and  that 
has  been  the  general  practice,  I think,  with  the  Head 
Inspectors. 

5384.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  teacher  himself,  has 
he  not  a great  number  of  obstacles  to  contend  with  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  educational  system  in  this 
Country? — Most  undoubtedly  he  has,  and  the  force  of 
these  impediments  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties 
is,  I am  sony  to  say,  not  sufficiently  felt  either  by  the 
public  or  the  Inspectors. 

5385.  Perhaps  yoxx  would  state  your  opinion  as  to 
the  obstacles  which  now  impede  the  action  of  the 
teacher? — One  obstacle,  of  course,  is  the  irregularity 
of  the  attendance.  The  majox-ity  of  oxxr  schools  are 
situated  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  those  districts  the 
manual  labour  of  the  children  during  a considerable 
portion  of  the  year  is  required  in  the  fields ; during  that 
portion  of  the  year  the  children  will  not  attend.  Then, 
when  an  Inspector  comes  to  the  school,  although  lie 
may  find  a considerable  number  of  children  present, 
perhaps  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  have  attended 
only  in  such  a way  that  they  cannot  do  any  credit  to 
the  teacher-,  yet  in  examining  them  their  failures,  for 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible,  are  debited 
against  the  teacher.  I have  always  considered  that 
that  was  one  of  the  points  which  an  examination  of  our 
schools  rather  failed  in,  for,  to  do  justice  to  the  teacher; 
an  Inspector  should  separate  the  regular  attendants 
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from  the  irregular,  and  judge  of  tlie  teacher’s  merits 
by  the  regular  attendants.  I used  to  do  that  when  I was 
District  Inspector  in  Clare,  but  I have  not  done  it  since, 
because  my  duties  have  increased  enormously.  That 
is  one  impediment.  Another  impediment  is,  that  the 
children  attending  the  National  schools  are  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  language,  which  is  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  nearly  all  Irish  National 
schools.  A third  is  the  little  encouragement  the  teachers 
receive  from  those  in  a better  position  in  society  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  schools,  as  the  gentry  take  very 
little  interest  in  promoting  education  in  their  localities. 

I think  these  are  the  impediments. 

5386.  Are  any  public  examinations  held  in  any  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  country;  I exclude,  of  course, 
the  examinations  held  by  the  Inspectors  ? — There  are 
rare  cases  of  the  kind,  but  our  Inspectors  are  bound  to 
have  a public  examination  once  a year. 

5387.  And  is  that  well  attended  by  the  public  out- 
side ? Certainly  not;  as  I said,  the  gentry  take  little 

or  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

5388.  Do  you  think  it  would  conduce  very  much  to 
the  success  of  education  if  the  people  outside  took  an 
interest  in  these  matters  1—1  think  it  would  very  much 
if  the  gentry  did. 

5389.  Are  any  premiums  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  to  the  pupils  in  any  of  the 
National  schools  1— No,  except  the  model  schools. 

5390.  Is  not  the  want  of  fuel  very  often  felt  in  parts 
of  the  country  in  winter  1 — Yes ; in  the  turf-growing 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  felt,  but  where  there  is 
not  a good  supply  of  peat  there  is  a very  scant  supply 
■of  coal  for  fuel. 

5391.  Is  that  a subject  that  has  attracted  any  atten- 
tion amongst  the  Inspectors? — It  must  have  attracted 
•attention  particularly  for  their  own  comfort  in  examin- 
ing the  schools  ; but  I am  far  from  saying  the  want  of 
fuel  has  the  same  effect  on  the  pupils  that  it  has  on  the 
Inspector,  for  this  reason,  that  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
are  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing ; they  do  not  re- 
quire the  fuel  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Inspector 
does ; they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  it. 

5392.  You  think  it  materially  affects  the  quality  of 
the  inspection? — Not  the  quality  of  the  inspection,  but 
the  comfort  of  the  inspection.  T do  not  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  a serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation; I think  the  Inspectors  may  have  made  too 
much  of  it. 

5393.  Do  you  think  a cold  cheerless  room  in  win- 
ter is  a great  inducement  for  a child  to  spend  four  or 
five  hours  in  school  ? — It  is  not  a cheerful  thing 
for  a child ; but,  as  I mentioned  in  a former  part  of 
my  evidence,  the  vast  majority  of  the  school-houses 
are  far  more  comfortable  than  the  children’s  own  resi- 
dences. 

5394.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  the 
people  of  the  locality  attended  to  that  particular 
point  ? — I agree  with  you  that  everything  that  contri- 
butes to  the  comfort  of  the  school-room  will  make  the 
children  more  attached  to  it. 

5395.  Are  teachers  fined  often,  or  depressed  in  classi- 
fication ? — They  are,  of  course;  we  have  a large  number 
of  teachers  and  a large  number  of  cases  of  that  kind, 
but  they  have  not  occurred  in  my  experience.  I do 
not  believe  during  the  seventeen  years  I have  been 
connected  with  the  Board  I have  ever  recommended  a 
teacher  to  be  depressed,  because  I disapprove  of  it  in 
principle. 

5396.  But  has  it  not  been  Carried  out  to  a very  great 
extent  ? — ’Formerly  it  was,  and  to  a great  extent,  but 
not  latterly  so. 

5397.  Did  not  the  Inspectors  remonstrate  against  it 
in  1857? — I cannot  say. 

5398.  That  is  within  the  time  I think  you  were 
connected  with  the  Board? — Yes. 

5399.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  remonstrated 
in  ’57,  against  this  constant  fining  of  teachers  ? — I have 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  there  was  some 
representation  made  upon  the  subject,  but  I really  can- 
not say  for  certain. 

5400.  If  that  representation  were  made  by  the  Head 


Inspectors  in  ’5  7, ’surely  it  must  have  been  made  because  May  8,  1 888. 
of  the  abuse  ? — Well,  I should  not  say  so.  — ' , 

5401.  That  power  of  the  Board  over  the  teachers  gheridanTesq. 
was  not  contemplated  by  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — I 

don't  think  it  is  inconsistent  with  anything  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter. 

5402.  Y ou  are  quite  sure  the  Board  has  that  power — 
the  power  of  fining  the  teacher  ? — I don’t  think  there 
is  anything  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power.  , 

5403.  Is  the  power  which  the  Board  exercises  at 
present — the  power  that  has  led  to  the  remonstrance  of 
1857 — is  it  consistent  with  the  statement  which  I read 
from  the  explanation  the  Board  has  given  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter : — 

“The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers 
of  schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  local  patrons  and  con- 
ductors, and  that  the  power  required  by  the  Government  to 
be  conceded  to  the  Board  of  fining  and  dismissing  teachers, 
is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  such  local  patrons  and  con- 
ductors after  receiving  grants,  seeking  to  protect  teachers  in 
violating  the  rules  of  the  Board,  or  retaining  teachers  found 
on  trial  to  be  incompetent.” 

Does  the  Board  at  present  adhere  to  that  explanation, 
or  does  it  exceed  that? — I think  the  action  of  the 
Board  is  entirely  within  that,  according  to  my 
experience,  but  I should  say  that  I have  had  rather  a 
limited  experience  regarding  the  depression  of  teachers. 

Teachers  have  been  depressed  on  my  reports,  but  not 
on  my  recommendation. 

5404.  Your  impression  is  that  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  is  within  this  explanation? — Yes,  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  confined  within  that. 

5405.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  you 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  the  teachers  could 
receive  monthly  payments  ? — I think  that  it  would  be 
very  convenient  for  the  teachers  if  it  were  possible,  but 
I believe  that  it  is  impossible. 

5406.  Why  do  you  think  that  monthly  payments 
would  be  impossible  ? — These  payments  should  be  made 
in  such  a way  as  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  the 
State,  or  the  Commissioners,  from  loss — that  is  the 
department  here  should  take  such  steps  as  would 
amount  to  a security  that  the  money  remitted  would 
reach  the  proper  quarter.  In  order  to  do  that,  they 
must  ascertain  beforehand  that  the  party  to  whom  the 
money  is  due  is  actually  in  existence  at  the  time,  or 
discharging  the  functions  for  which  he  is  to  be  paid. 

Now  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  Board  between 
11,000  and  12,000  people;  and  if  there  should  be  a 
payment  to  each  of  these  every  month,  there  should  be 
issued  twelve  times  11,000  or  12,000  Post  Office  orders 
in  the  course  of  a year.  To  make  these  payments 
■would  require  an  enormous  staff  here  in  the  office ; and 
it  would  require  a very  complicated  machinery  indeed 
to  satisfy  the  Central  Department  every  month,  that 
all  these  parties  who  are  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
this  money  were  actually  in  the  schools  at  the  time. 

5407.  That  is  assuming  that  is  to  be  done  by  Post 
Office  orders? — The  money  must  be  remitted  somehow, 
and  no  matter  how  it  is  remitted  the  Board  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  will  reach  the  quarter  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

5408.  Could  no  mode  be  adopted  of  paying  it  through 
the  Inspectors?— I think  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
because  the  Inspectors  have  other  duties  to  discharge, 
that  require  their  whole  time,  and  if  an  Inspector, 
besides  discharging  the  functions  of  examiner  of  schools, 
were  also  to  become  paymaster  to  the  teachers,  I do 
not  think  he  would  be  able  to  do  either  efficiently. 

One  duty  would  certainly  interfere  with  the  other. 

There  are  60  Inspectors,  who  are  all,  I believe,  honest, 
honourable  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a danger  in  placing 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ; and 
though  I,  as  an  individual,  mayfeel  perfect  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  these  gentlemen,  the  State  or  a depart- 
ment of  the  State  would  not  be  justified  in  reposing 
the  same  amount  of  confidence  in  any  individuals, 
without  getting  competent  security. 

5409.  Could  not  the  payments  be  made  in  a way  to 
prevent  that?— Then  after  all  you  should  make  the 
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payments  in  the  shape  of  Post  Office  orders,  or  orders 
on  a bank,  if  you  don’t  give  actual  cash. 

5410.  Suppose  an  order  on  the  bank? — Then  a 
bank  being  a considerable  distance  from  many  of  the 
National  schools,  the  teacher  -would  have  to  travel  to 
the  bank  to  get  the  order  cashed. 

5411.  Do  they  go  to  the  bank  for  change  of  a pound 
note  ? — I do  not  suppose  the  case  of  the  money  being 
remitted  in  bank  notes. 

5412.  No,  in  some  way  that  would  be  negotiable  in 
the  same  manner? — Well,  theoretically  the  thing  is 
possible.  One  can  imagine  such  a case.  When  I come 
however  to  think  of  the  machinery  that  should  be 
devised  to  carry  it  out,  I conclude  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

5413.  In  speaking  about  the  monastic  schools  how 
many  were  in  your  district  of  Cork  ? — Two  monastip 
National  schools  in  Cork,  and  two  in  Kerry. 
There  was  another  monastic  school,  which  was  built 
for  the  purpose  of  being  made  a National  school,  and 
the  Commissioners  refused  to  receive  it. 

5414.  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  that  ? — That  is 
situated  in  the  very  worst — the  most  backward  part  of 
the  city  of  Cork ; in  a place  where  formerly  all  the 
criminals  were  executed  in  Cork. 

5415.  Gallows-green  ? — It  was  called  Gallows-green. 
The  monks  who  built  the  school-house  managed  to 
change  the  name  into  the  more  euphonious  one  of 
Greenmount.  They  built  the  school  at  an  enormous 
expense,  having  got  the  site  from  the  Treasury  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  school  should  be  made  a Na- 
tional school.  When  they  had  expended  their  money 
in  building  a magnificent  school-house,  and  proceeded 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  got  the  site, 
the  Commissioners  turned  round  on  them,  and  said 
they  would  not  have  the  school.  They  hold  the  site 
therefore  and  the  building  erected  on  it,  on  a condition 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  fulfil,  in 
consequence  of  that  rule  of  the  Board  which  will  not 
allow  of  the  Commissioners  accepting  a monks’  school 
as  a National  school 

5416.  The  other  schools  are  on  Douglas-street  and 
on  the  Western-road? — Yes. 

5417.  You  stated  just  now,  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional school,  that  the  education  was  low,  because  the 
very  lowest  class  of  people  attended  them? — I said,  not 
the  education,  but  that  the  instruction  was  low. 

5418.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  instruction  in  the 

Western-road  or  Laneasterian  School  is  lower  than  in 
the  ordinary  National  schools  about  Cork  ? — There  is 
this  difficulty  in  instituting  a comparison  between 
monastic  and  National  schools 

5419.  I want  a categorical  answer  to  the  question. 

Is  it  your  opinion  still  that  that  school  on  the  W estem- 
road  is  inferior  in  point  of  instruction  to  the  ordinary 
schools  in  and  about  -the  city  of  Cork  ? — If  you  allow 
me  to  answer  the  question  in  this  manner  : — If  an  In- 
spector examined 

5420.  I beg  your  pardon.  I would  rather  you  would 
answer  the  question,  and  you  can  explain  after  ? — Then 
I think  probably  it  would  be  found  so. 

5421.  Will  you  state  why? — If  an  Inspector  ex- 

amined that  school,  and  made  a per-centage  of  the 
good  answerers  for  each  class,  and  if  he  then  proceed- 
ed to  a first-class  ordinary  National  school 

5422.  I beg  your  pardon.  There  was  no  mention 
of  “ first-class.”  Take  an  ordinary  National  school  ? — 
Well,  if  he  went  to  an  ordinary  National  school  and 
struck  the  per-centages  in  the  same  manner,  he  might, 
and  probably  would,  find  larger  per-centages  of  good 
answerers  in  that  school  than  in  the  Laneasterian  (or 
other  monastic)  National  school.  The  reason  istliis : that 
a vast  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  monastic  schools 
belong  to  a class  that  never  attend  the  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools  at  all — the  indigent  class.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  schools  knows  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  teach  that  class ; that  it  requires  more 
time  and  trouble  to  teach  the  child  of  a pauper  than 
the  child  of  a shopkeeper,  both  because  it  requires  a 
longer  time  to  aceustom  it  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  also  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  know- 


ledge of  English.  A pauper  child  seldom  knows  more 
than  a couple  of  hundred  words  of  the  language ; hence 
it  takes  a longer  time  to  bring'such  a child  on  from  class 
to  class  than  a child  more  favourably  circumstanced. 
Now  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  such  children  in 
the  monastic  schools,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  monks 
have  greater  difficulties  to  contend  -with  than  the  ordi- 
nary National  teacher  ever  knows  in  his  experience. 

5423.  You  take  “ instruction”  to  mean  that  which 
is  actually  manifested  fry  the  pupil,  not  that  -which  is 
given  by  the  teacher  ? — I take  instruction  to  mean 
simply  that  which  produces  those  results  which  are 
ascertainable  by  an  Inspector’s  examination. 

5424.  You  qualify  your  former  answer  therefore ; 
when  you  said  the  instruction  in  the  monastic 
school  was  lower,  you  meant  us  measured  by  the  result 
of  an  Inspector’s  examination?— Not  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  by  the  teachers. 

5425.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction given  by  the  teachers? — I did  not  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  by  the  teachers  ; I drew 
a distinction  between  education  and  instruction.  I 
think  that  the  poor  children  who  frequent  monastic 
schools  may  have  a superior  education  to  that  which 
the  children  in  ordinary  National  schools  receive. 

5426.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  distinction — I clo 
not  quite  understand  it  ? — I do  not  look  upon  in- 
struction and  education  as  synonymous  terms  at  all. 
I use  the  word  education  in  tins  sense : — it  implies  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  training  of  the  habits, 
and  the  morals,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  con- 
science of  the  child ; that  is  education. 

5427.  We  were  not  discussing  that  point  at  all,  we 
were  only  discussing  how  we  were  to  judge  of  the 
instruction  given  in  a school,  confining  it  to  secular 
matters,  reading,  writing,  &c.  ? — I adhere  to  my  former 
answer. 

5428.  I want  to  know  does  not  your  statement  that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Laneasterian  school  is  inferior 
merely  apply  to  it,  as  it  would  be  decided  by  an  In- 
spector as  the  result  of  the  pupils’  answering?— 
Certainly. 

5429.  And  then  I want  to  know  would  you  not 
qualify  your  former  answer  by  not  referring  it  to  the 
instruction  as  given  by  the  teacher,  but  to  the  in- 
struction as  exhibited  by  the  pupil  ?- — I don’t  clearly 
understand  the  point  of  your  question. 

5430.  Does  not  the  teacher  instruct ; what  do  you 
call  what  he  gives  the  pupils  ? — Instruction. 

5431.  Does  , your  .answer  apply  to  the  instruction  as 
given  by  the  teacher,  or  to  the  instruction  as  received 
fry  the  pupil,  and -exhibited  to  the  Inspector  ? — I con- 
ceive we  can  only  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction imparted  by  the  teacher  by  the  results  mani- 
fested or  exhibited  by  the  pupil. 

5432.  I want  to  know  whether  we  are  to  assume 
that  you  imply  that  the  instruction  given  in  the 
monastic  schools  is  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  ordinary 
National  schools  % — Certainly  not.  I never  intended 
to  imply  that. 

5433.  Now,  as  to  the  education;  what  is  your 
•opinion  as  to  the  education  given  ?— Infinitely  superior 
in  the  monastic  school  to  what  it  is  in  the  ordinary 
National  school. 

5434.  Am  I to  assume  that  the  answer  you  have 
just  given  would  apply  also  to  convent  schools? — 
Certainly. 

5435.  You  think  the  instruction  given  as  distin- 
guished from  that  exhibited  by  the  pupil  to  the  In- 
spector, is  not  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — Certainly  not ; it  is  superior. 

5436.  You  have  stated  that  a number  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  prefer  not  going  to  convent  or 
monastic  schools  ? — Yes. 

5437.  Do  you  make  that  statement  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Certainly. 

5438.  Did  you  find  that  in  many  instances? — In  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  to  justify  me  in  forming 
an  opinion. 

5439.  In  100? — Oh  no.  I had  not  100  convent 
and  monastic  schools  in  my  whole  district. 
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5440.  I speak  of  persons;  liow  many  persons  ob-  people  -would  not  go  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  1868. 

iected  to  them  ? — I could  not  tell  you  the  number  of  because  they  did  not  like  it,  and  you  have  not,  in  — 
individuals,  but  I could  give  you  in  a few  instances,  if  coming  to  that  conclusion,  taken  into  account  the  cir- 

you  thought  proper,  specimens  of  the  data  on  which  I cumstances  of  the  locality.  Is  not  that  the  case  ? — I 
formed  my  opinion.  think  not.  I do  not  think  I have  made  any  error  at 

5441.  I should  like  to  hear  them  ? — In  the  city  of  all  in  my  answer,  nor  have  I completed  my  answer,  as  I 
Cork  there  are  four  or  five  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  have  only  given  one  instance,  and  I can  mention  others. 

These  schools — at  least  a couple  of  them— have  the  I intended  to  mention  that  in  the  same  locality,  when 
repute  of  being  about  the  most  efficient  schools  in  Ire-  I first  went  to  the  district,  there  was  a crowded  Na- 
land  of  the  kind.  In  one  part  of  the  city  of  Cork  tional  school  at  Sunday  School-lane,  not  far  from 
close  to,  or  at  least  -within  immediate  view  of  the  Peacock-lane. 

most  important  of  these  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  a 5465.  Is  not  that  more  than  three  minutes’  walk  from 
National  school  was  established.  Peacoclc-lane  1— Well,  it  is  not  five  minutes’  walk. 

5442.  Would  you  mention  the  place? — Blackpool.  5466.  You  admit  it  is  five  minutes’ walk.  Now, 

5443.  Blackpool  is  a large  place — what  part  of  it?  how  much  further  is  the  other  place?— They  are  on 

]sfeai.  Peacock-lane.  different  sides.  I will  not  be  very  positive  as  regards 

5444.  In  what  street? — It  is  near  the  end  of  the  distance,  but  I adhere  to  this,  that  the  National 

Clarence-street.  school  to  which  I refer  was  established  in  the  immediate 

5445.  Where  it  joins  Great  Britain-street? — Yes;  vicinity  of  the  Peacock-lane  school — so  near  to  it  that 

the  school  is  built  where  the  two  streets  join.  both  schools  might  properly  be  said  to  draw  their  pupils 

5446.  How  far  is  that  from  Peacock-lane  school?—  from  the  same  locality. 

I think  about  three  minutes’  walk.  5467.  Do  you  adhere  to  that,  taking  into  account 

5447.  Would  you  walk  that  distance  in  three  min-  the  extensive  district  which  is  unprovided  with  schools, 

utes  ? Well,  the  question  of  the  accurate  distance  is  as  I have  pointed  out  ? — I have  already  admitted  that 

not  of  much  importance.  110  part  of  Cork  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  schools. 

5448.  Is  the  distance  nearly  a mile  %— Oh  no,  nor  the  5468.  Could  it  not  be  that  there  were  other  reasons 

eighth  part  of  a mile.  for  the  circumstance  you  mentioned  ? — Do  you  mean 

°5449.  Are  you  certain  of  that  %— Certain.  for  the  children  coming  to  the  National  school  ? 

5450.  Proceed?— Well,  that  school  was  not  estab-  5,469.  Yes.  May  it  not  be  that  the  objection,  if 
listed  two  days  when  it  was  filled  with  pupils.  The  any,  is  not  to  the  monks’  school,  as  such?— I do  not 
question  of  the  exact  distance  from  the  Christian  know.  Of  course  there  may  be  other  reasons  that  I 
Brothers’  school  I will  not  adhere  to  ; the  impression  am  not  acquainted  -with. 

on  my  mind  is  that  it  is  only  about  three  minutes’  walk;  5470.  You  alluded  to  the  difference  between  clois- 
but  the  important  fact  I wish  to  advert  to  is,  that  the  tered  nuns  and  nuns  that  go  into  the  world.  How 

school  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  two  days  much  of  the  world  would  Sisters  of  Chanty  see  m 

when  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  pupils,  a number  matters  of  education  ? — I did  not  say  matters  of  edu- 
of  whom  came  from  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  cation. 

and  a very  large  number  from  the  district  which  sup-  5471.  What  was  the  meaning  of  saying  there  was  a 
plies  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  but  who  never  had  difference  between  cloistered  and  non-cloistered  nuns  as 
attended  that  or  any  other  school.  respects  their  capacity  for  education.  What  was  the 

5451.  Is  not  the  place  you  speak  of  sufficiently  distant  object  of  making  the  distinction? — What  I think  T 

from  the  Peacock-lane  schools  to  render  it  important  said  was  this,  that,  apart  from  my  experience  as  In- 
that  a school  should  be  established  there  ?— Not  in  con-  spector,  were  I asked  the  question  which  of  the  two 
sequence  of  the  distance.  classes  of  schools — those  of  the  Presentation  Order  or 

5452.  Are  you  aware  it  was  once  contemplated  by  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — would  likely  be  found 

the  Christian  Brothers  to  build  a school  in  that  lo-  most  efficient,  I should  have  said  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
cality  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that,  because  their  school  schools.  I was  asked  why,  and  I replied,  because  the 
is  in  the  locality.  Presentation  Nuns,  being  cloistered  nuns,  know  little 

5453.  In  that  locality  ? — Yes.  I should  call  it  that  of  the  outer  world,  and,  perhaps,  may  not  have  the 

locality.  same  sharpness  of  intellect  and  quickness  as  Sisters 

5454.  You  never  heard  that  they  intended  building  of  Mercy,  and  that  for  that  reason  I should  have  con- 

a school  really  -within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the  place  sidered  that  probably  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  would  have 
you  speak  of? — I have  never  heard  that.  better  schools ; but  I added  that,  according  to  my 

5455.  And  that  that  was  on  the  ground  that  the  experience,  each  order  of  nuns  had  schools  of  the 

other  school  was  at  too  great  a distance  ? — No,  I never  first  character,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  I should  find 
heard  it.  If  difficult  to  institute  a comparison  between  them. 

5456.  Do  you  know  Spring-lane? — I do.  5472.  Then  in  point  of  fact  am  I not  right  in  sup- 

5457.  Was  the  National  school  in  fact  attended  by  posing  that  the  conclusion  you  came  to  was  a mere 
children  from  that  district?— I should  not  say  so  at  all.  speculative  opinion;  as  to  which  of  the  two  classes 

5458.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — Generally  from  of  schools  would  be  found  more  efficient  ? — Yes. 

Great  Britain-street,  Clarence-street,  and  that  direction.  5473.  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  persons  who 

5459.  You  ascertained  that  particularly  ? — I cannot  devote  themselves  entirely  to  education  would  be  more 

say  I ascertained  it  particularly,  but  I am  impressed  efficient  than  persons  who  only  give  a portion  of  their 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  so.  time  to  it? — Yes,  I think  I mentioned  that— -that  I 

5460.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  should  have  formed  that  opinion,  notwithstanding  that 

the  district ..around  Spring-lane? — My  conviction  is  the  Presentation  Nuns  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
that  in  no  part  of  Cork  is  there  a sufficient  number  of  to  education,  whereas  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  a 
schools  for  the  population.  variety  of  functions  to  discharge. 

5461.  Is  there  not  behind  the  locality  you  are  5474.  One  of  the  schools  in  which  you  said  the  edu- 

alluding  to,  a large  district  unprovided  with  schools  by  cation  was  of  a rather  low  standard  was  the  TJrsuline  ? 
anybody  ? — There  are  no  schools  provided  by  the  Board,  — I do  not  tliink  I said  that.  If  I said  so  it  would 
but  the  number  of  private  adventure  schools  in  that  not  be  correct.  What  I intended'  to  convey  was 
quarter  is  really  astonishing.  this,  that  the  National  school  which  was  under  the 

5462.  Has  not  that  arisen  from  the  want  of  public  charge  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns  would,  as  compared  with 
schools  ? — I sh  ould  say  partly  so,  but  the  pupils  of  these  other  convent  schools,  be  regarded  as  of  moderate  effi- 
schools  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Christian  ciency. 

Brothers’  schools,  if  they  had  chosen.  5475.  Are  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 

5463.  The  Christian  Brothers’  schools  are  over-  locality  of  that  convent  which  account  for  that  fact  .— 

crowded,  are  they  not  ? — I believe  they  are  very  well  There  are,  decidedly.  The  boys’  National  school  in 

attended  indeed.  the  same  locality  has  never  been  an  efficient  school. 

5464.  You  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  The  children  are  extremely  difficult  to  manage.  From 

2 H 2 
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their  vicinity  to  the  city  they  are  constantly  employed 
running  of  messages  here  and  there,  their  attendance 
at  school  is  consequently  very  irregular,  and  they  do 
not  attach  that  importance  to  a good  education  which 
they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

5476.  They  are  employed  on  errands  by  the  sur- 
rounding gentry  1— Yes;  a large  number  of  them  also 
are  children  of  fishermen,  and  those  pupils,  as  a rule, 
are  not  as  attentive  to  school  as  others.  I did  not 
mean  to  convey  that  the  nuns  in  charge  of  that  school 
are  inefficient  as  compared  with  other  nuns. 

5477.  Then  of  course  your  observation  is  not  com- 
parative as  between  two  classes  of  schools,  but  rather 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  ? — Well,  I think 
I was  asked  a question  as  to  that  particular  school, 
and  I said  it  would  rank  as  a school  of  moderate 
efficiency. 

5478.  I understood  your  observation  to  apply  gene- 
rally to  the  systems  pursued,  not  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  locality  ? — I could  not  compare  the  two  systems — 
if  by  the  two  systems  you  mean  the  system  of  schools 
under  the  Ursuline  Community  and  those  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy — because  I have  never  had  but  one 
school  under  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  compare  one  school  with  a large  number  of 
schools. 

5479.  I think  Kenmare  was  in  your  district? — It 
was. 

5480.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  education  was 
in  Kenmare  prior  to  the  convent  school  ? — Yes. 

5481.  How  many  National  schools  were  there  in 
Kenmare  for  girls  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
convent  school  ? — One. 

5482.  How  many  scholars  in  that  school  ?— The  at- 
tendance in  that  school  never  rose  to  100. 

5483.  How  many  in  the  present  convent  school  ?— 
I think  something  close  on  400.  I am  not  certain 
as  to  the  number,  but  I think  I am  safe  in  saying 
close  upon  400. 

5484.  You  have  inspected  the  ordinary  National 
school  and  you  have  inspected  the  convent  school. 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching, 
that  is,  of  the  instruction  given? — Well,  the  National 
school  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  convent 
school  was  what  we  generally  considered  a really  good 
National  school.  The  teacher  who  had  charge  of  it 
was  a very  skilful  teacher  and  conducted  the  school  in 
a very  satisfactory  manner,  indeed.  I believe  I am 
right  in  stating  that  she  has  since  joined  a religious 
order  herself.  But  she  never  succeeded  in  attracting 
as  many  as  100  pupils  to  the  school,  whereas  the 
convent  school  has  attracted  four  tunes  that  number. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  two 
schools,  that  given  in  the  ordinary  National  school  was 
confined  to  the  National  school  programme,  but  the 
instruction  given  in  the  convent  school  of  Kenmare  is 
of  the  very  highest  order  that  you  would  suppose  could 
be  given  to  children  of  the  poorer  class. 

5485.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  as  to 
sharpness  of  intellect?  Are  they  not  cloistered  nuns 
who  have  charge  of  the  convent  school  of  Kenmare  ? — 
They  are. 

5486.  How  does  the  fact  that  they  have  gathered 
together  400  children  and  give  them  this  high  educa- 
tion agree  with  your  theory  of  sharpness  of  intellect 
being  confined  to  the  non-cloistered  nuns  ? — I am  sure 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I stated  that  my  expe- 
rience did  not  bear  out  the  theory.  I said  that 
according  to  my  experience  each  order  of  nuns  possessed 
most  efficient  schools. 

5487.  Do  you  not  think  so  far  as  the  education  of 
the  poor  is  concerned  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  successful  in  the  hands  of  educated  persons  as  dis- 
tinguished from  persons  of  the  poorer  class  who  take 
up  the  occupation  of  teachers  as  a means  of  living? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

5488.  You  stated  that  it  was  not  a rule  to  hold  pub- 
lic inquiries  by  Inspectors  ? — No ; not  what  is  generally 
understood  by  a public  inquiry,  with  the  public  and 
the  press  present. 

5489.  Has  there  been  any  instance  of  a public  in- 


quiry in  that  way  with  witnesses  called  on  both 
sides  ? — My  practice  (and  I have  had  a large  ex- 
perience of  the  matter)  has  always  been  to  exclude 
the  press,  and  likewise  to  exclude  witnesses;  but,  when- 
ever it  was  not  likely  to  produce  inconvenience,  I did 
not  prevent  residents  of  the  locality,  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  being  present,  provided  they  did’ 
not  interfere  in  the  proceedings. 

5490.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector 
who  holds  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

5491.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
class  of  children  who  attend  model  schools? — My  ex- 
perience is  that  the  model  schools  in  towns  and  cities 
are  attended  by  children  of  all  classes.  We  have  some 
gentlemen’s  children,  and  we  have  children  of  the 
poorer  class  of  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  but  not 
many  children  of  the  indigent  classes. 

5492.  Is  the  model  school  of  Clonmel  in  your  cir- 
cuit now? — It  is  not  now.  It  was  some  years  ago 
under  my  superintendence. 

5493.  Then  you  can  perhaps  tell  us  what  the  classes 
of  pupils  attending  that  school  were? — In  the  model 
school  of  Clonmel  you  would  have  found  in  its  palmy 
days  (for  now  it  has  a very  small  attendance)  all  classes 
represented.  But  you  would  have  found,  according  to 
my  experience,  a larger  number  of  children  belonging  to 
the  class  for  whom  National  schools  were  strictly  in- 
tended, than  you  would  of  those  belonging  to  the  class 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  education. 

5494.  As  a matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  sons  of  local 
physicians,  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
shopkeepers,  and  small  proprietors,  predominate  in  the 
school  at  one  period? — Not  in  my  experience,  nor  do 
I think  at  any  period.  There  are  not  so  many  of  those 
classes  in  Clonmel,  that  their  children  could  predom- 
inate over  those  of  the  poorer  shopkeepers.  Clonmel 
is  not  a wealthy  town ; there  are  but  few  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  in  and  round  it,  but  the  physicians 
who  resided  in  the  town  did  send  their  sons  to  the 
model  school. 

5495.  What  classes  go  to  the  modelschool  at  Cork? — 
The  model  school  at  Cork  has  perhaps  a larger  propor- 
tion of  that  class  of  persons,  because  the  persons  who 
would  really  find  an  advantage  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  hence 
the  others  step  in. 

5496.  And  the  persons  who  send  their  children  to  it 
have  no  other  place  to  send  them  to  ? — Well,  they  have 
private  schools  in  Cork,  but  parents  attach  greater 
value  to  the  education  given  in  our  model  school,  than 
to  that  given  in  the  private  schools.  I do  not  believe 
that  it  is  because  the  education  is  cheaper  that  they 
send  their  children  to  the  model  school,  for  parents 
have  come  to  me  and  said  they  were  willing  to  pay  us  a 
guinea  or  two  guineas  a quarter  for  the  education  of 
their  children  if  we  would  allow  it. 

5497.  Is  there  not  a great  want  of  middle-class 
schools  all  through  the  south  of  Ireland? — Yes,  and 
throughout  Ireland  generally. 

5498.  The  absence  of  such  schools  has  driven  these 
persons  to  send  then-  children  to  the  model  schools? — 
Well,  in  our  model  schools  we  do  not  give  the  educa- 
tion one  would  expect  to  find  in  a middle-class  school; 
for  instance  we  do  not  teach  classics. 

5499.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
giving  education  in  classics  in  National  schools  ? — My 
opinion  on  that  question  has  already  been  given  to 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  examined  me  in 
reference  to  it.  I should  consider  a system  of  National 
education  defective  that  did  not  afford  talented  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  raise 
themselves  to  a higher  level  than  that  in  which 
their  parents  moved.  I entertain  that  opinion,  not 
only  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call  an  education 
which  failed  in  that  respect  National,  but  because  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  that  the  talented  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  should  be  raised  from  a position 
wherein  they  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  talents,  and  where  they  would,  in  conse^ 
quence,.  be  dangerous  to  society,  to  a level  in  which 
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they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
abilities. 

5500.  Would  not  you  be  afraid  that  the  mixing-up 
middle  class  and  lower  class  education — I use  the  term 
in  the  sense  of  grade — injuriously  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  primary  schools  ? — I think  it  would,  if  it 
were  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  all  the  National  schools, 
but  I cannot  suppose  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried 
out  in  any  except  town  National  schools.  There,  I 
think,  it  would  be  really  an  advantage. 

5501.  Still,  I presume,  you  would  not  restrict  it  to 
town  schools  if  the  teacher  were  competent  and  had  a 
class  ? — No,  I would  not  restrict  it : still  I cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  having  all  our  teachers  compe- 
tent to  teach  classics  and  French. 

5502.  Are  vested  schools  on  the  increase? — They 
are — at  least  they  were  in  my  late  circuit. 

5503.  On  the  whole,  in  the  country,  is  the  proportion 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools — the  relative 
proportion — in  favour  now  of  the  vested  schools  ? — It 
certainly  was  so  in  my  late  circuit 

5504.  That  is  to  say,  the  patrons  vest  more  fre- 
quently now  than  formerly? — Decidedly;  and  they 
would  vest  much  more  frequently  if  they  could  get 
sites. 

5505.  That  is,  you  consider  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
vesting  of  schools  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  ? — 
I think  so  now,  since  the  alteration  of  the  rule  with 
regard  to  vesting  in  the  Commissioners. 

5506.  Do  you  think  that  explanation  would  be 
satisfactory  for  all  Ireland  ? — I will  not  undertake  to 
speak  for  all  Ireland,  but  I undertake  to  say  so  for  the 
south  of  Ireland,  where  the  opposition  was  very  strong 
— much  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland— 
to  vesting  in  the  Board. 

5507.  Was  it  strong  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — It 
was  very  strong  at  one  time  in  Kerry. 

5508.  Is  not  Kerry  the  county  where  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  number  of  vested  schools  has  been  ? 
—Yes. 

5509.  At  the  present  moment,  is  not  the  objection 
to  the  present  system  less  in  Kerry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5510.  Am  I,  therefore,  entitled  to  infer  from  that 
that  there  was  some  other  cause  besides  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sites  operating  against  the  vesting  of  schools  ? 
— That  difficulty  operates  in  Kerry  to  some  extent ; 
it  operates,  I should  say,  to  a greater  extent  in  other 
counties.  I could  give  you  numerous  instances,  except 
that  I do  not  wish  to  mention  names. 

5511.  Is  not  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
question  the  chief  cause  of  the  schools  not  becoming  all 
vested  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
Indeed,  I could  mention  a whole  tract  of  the  county 
Cork  where  vested  schools  are  not  built,  simply  because 
two  proprietors  will  not  grant  sites. 

5512.  Supposing  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
mant  passed  compelling  proprietors  to  sell  sites,  do 
you  think  that  would  remove  all  difficulties  with 
regard  to  vesting  the  schools? — Not  all  the  difficulties. 

5513.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  vested  schools 
would  increase  ? — I do  indeed,  and  to  a large  extent. 

5514.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  vested  schools 
in  your  late  circuit  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot ; but 
I could  ascertain  it  for  you  if  I should  have  the  honour 
of  appearing  before  the  Commission  again. 

5515.  Are  many  of  the  vested  schools  in  your  late 
district  in  ruins  now  ? — I cannot  recollect  any  instance 
in  my  late  district ; but  I had  several  instances  when  I 
was  stationed  in  Galway.  I had  to  travel  neai-ly  sixty 
miles  to  visit  a school  which  had  crumbled  down 
to  -within  a couple  of  feet  of  the  foundation.  That  was 
a vested  school,  and  I had  to  visit  it  three  times  a year 
and  report  upon  it. 

5516.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  occupied  as  a school  ? 
— No,  my  lord,  it  was  a mere  ruin.  It  had  formerly 
been  in  operation,  but  when  the  Catholic  archbishop 
of  the  province  denounced  the  schools,  the  children 
were,  of  course,  all  withdrawn,  and  the  school  was  left 
empty,  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  it.  The  roof  fell 
off,  the  sashes  were  torn  out,  and,  finally,  the  walls 


crumbled  down  till  barely  a trace  of  them  was  left 
above  the  foundations,  yet  I had  to  visit  it  three  times 
a year,  and  report  upon  it. 

5517.  Professor  Sullivan. — Were  there  no  means  of 
putting  it  on  the  list  as  a suspended  National  school  ? — 
It  was  on  the  list  as  a suspended  school  for  a long 
time,  and  for  aught  I know  it  may  be  on  the  list 
still ; but  at  that  time  we  had  to  visit  every  school  on 
our  list,  whether  vested  or  not.  That  rule  is,  I believe, 
altered  now. 

5518.  All  vested  schools  are  now  vested  in  trustees, 
not  in  the  Board  ? — Some  even  lately  erected  are  vested 
in  the  Board;  but  the  great  majority  are  now  vested 
in  trustees. 

5519.  The  growth  of  vested  schools  which  you  spoke 
of  applies  I suppose  chiefly  to  schools  vested  in  trustees  ? 
—Certainly. 

5520.  Were  they  not  at  one  time  solely  under  the 
Board? — Yes. 

5521.  When  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board,  did  not 
that  operate  greatly  against  the  extension  ? — Greatly. 

5522.  Does  not  that  imply  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
difficulty  of  getting  sites  operates  against  their  ex- 
tension ? — I did  not  say  the  difficulty  of  getting  sites 
was  the  sole  cause. 

5523.  I know  you  did  not? — It,  no  doubt,  was  one 
of  the  reasons. 

5524.  Would  not  the  Board  of  Education  be  more 
likely  to  get  a site  than  local  trustees? — No;  the 
Board  never  take  any  measures  for  getting  sites.  The 
site  must  be  obtained  before  any  communication  is 
opened  -with  the  Board  at  all. 

5525.  Quite  so,  but  when  vested,  the  landlord  would 
have  to  deal,  not  with  local  parties,  but  with  the 
National  Board,  that  is  the  Crown  ? — Not  in  the  first 
instance. 

5526.  Well,  ultimately,  would  not  any  person  giv- 
ing a site  for  a school  know  that  he  would  have  to  deal, 
not  with  the  persons  who  took  the  land  from  him, 
but  with  the  Government? — Yes. 

5527.  Of  course  then  in  that  sense  he  knew  with 
whom  he  was  dealing  ? — Yes. 

5528.  Would  not  a public  Board  of  that  kind  have 
more  facilities  for  getting  land  for  schools  than  local 
trustees,  by  whom  the  landlords  would  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  trusts  would  be  fulfilled  ? — I think  as 
a rule  landed  proprietors  were  more  disposed  to  give 
sites  when  the  schools  were  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners than  they  are  now,  when  the  premises  are 
vested  in  trustees. 

5529.  Does  not  that  prove  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  vesting  of  schools  is  the  character  of  the  relations 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  country  ? — I 
should  say  not  at  all  now,  because  the  objection  has 
been  removed  to  a great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  will  now  give  a grant  towards  building 
a school — the  school  px-emises  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
selected  by  the  manager,  and  approved  of  by  the  Board, 
and  the  Commissioners  bind  themselves  further  to  give 
up  all  right  to  the  school  to  the  trustees  at  any  time 
they  choose  to  refund  the  money  contributed  by  the 
State  towards  the  erection  of  it. 

5530.  Just  so ; that  is  the  point  I am  aiming  at, 
and  it  proves  my  case.  I asked  the  question  whether 
the  chief  cause  of  the  non-vesting  of  schools  was  not 
the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  country  ? — I consider  that  was  the 
chief  cause  before  the  alteration  of  the  rule.  Now,  I 
consider  the  chief  cause  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sites,  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  the  local 
contribution. 

5531.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  were  asked  about  the  pay- 
ment of  the  school  pence — do  you  know  whether  that 
payment  is  on  the  increase  generally  throughout  the 
country  ? — I think  it  is  slightly  on  the  increase. 

5532.  Have  you  looked  over  the  returns  lately  with 
reference  to  that? — I cannot  say  that  I have.  I do 
not  recollect. 

5533.  Where  a model  school  is  established  in  a 
country  district  does  it  not  drive  away  the  schools  to 
which  the  better  class  of  children  were  in  the  habit  of 
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going  before,  and  does  it  not  prevent  the  private 
competition  of  schoolmasters  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  market!— Well,  it  is  said  it  generally  has  that 
effect.  . . 

5534.  Are  you,  awe  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
classical  instruction  in  the  country  have  been  greatly 
diminished  since  the  National  system  was  introduced  l 
—I  should  say  that,  except  in  large  towns,  they  have 
disappeared  altogether. 

5535.  They  did  exist  formerly?— Yes. 

5536.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  children  who  leave 
while  in  the  lower  classes  of  a school  retain  any  know- 
ledge of  grammar  for  any  length  of  time  t— I think  not. 
The  amount  of  knowledge  of  grammar  obtained  while  in 
the  junior  classes  is  very  limited  indeed ; it  consists 
simply  in  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  easier  parts  of 
speech. 

5537.  Do  you  think  they  attach  much  meaning  to  the 
distinctions  they  are  taught  in  the  study  of  grammar  ? 

Not  in  the  junior  classes ; the  instruction  is  rather 

mechanical  in  the  junior  classes ; it  is  only  when  they 
come  into  the  third  class  they  begin  to  learn  grammar 
in  earnest. 

5538.  In  the  districts  of  which  you  have  had  ex- 
perience were  there  many  instances  of  an  undue  multi- 
plication of  schools? — Not  many  instances;  but  there 
have  been  some  instances.  For  example,  in  the  county 
Cork  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  thirty-five. 

5539.  Did  that  arise  from  the  schools  belonging  to 
different  religious  bodies  ? — It  arose  to  some  extent — 

I should  say  to  a considerable  extent,  from  that  fact. 

5540.  Supposing  at  any  moment  the  objections  en- 
tertained by  the  Church  Education  Society  were  re- 
moved, and  that  their  schools  were  to  come  in  union 
with  the  National  Board,  would  that  lead  to  many 
schools  being  given  up  ? — No,  I think  not.  I think  it 
would  rather  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  schools. 

5541.  In  a system  of  payment  by  results  would  you 
contemplate  examination. more  than  once  a year? — I 
think  if  it  could  be  effected  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an  examination  every  half  year-, 
in  order  that  the  teachers  might  be  paid  half-yearly ; 
but  on  considering  the  matter,  I have  come  to  Die  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  hardly  feasible,  without  a very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  Inspectors. 

5542.  Have  many  instances  come  to  your  knowledge 
of  undue  delay  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  effecting  re- 
pairs?— Yes,  a very  considerable  number,  and  very 
great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  local  managers  in 
consequence.  I have  known  schools  to  be* waiting  two 
years  after  the  grant  was  made  by  our  Commissioners, 
and  before  the  works  were  commenced. 

5543.  Do  you  think  in  those  cases  of  which  you 
speak,  proper  and  formal  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
Board  of  Works? — Oh,  I am  certain  of  that;  but  if 
I may  be  allowed  to  use  a homely  phrase,  I think  the 
Board  of  Works  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  I 
should  very  much  prefer  our  former  system,  that  of 
building  our  own  schools  and  looking  after  the  repairs 
ourselves. 

5544.  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools  to  teaching  the  gii-ls  needlework?— 
In  convent  National  schools  that  branch  receives  most 
satisfactory  attention,  and  in  a great  many — I may 
say  in  most — of  the  city  National  schools  it  is  well 
attended  to ; but  in  rural  National  schools,  all  Inspec- 
tors are  of  opinion  that  the  female  children  do  not 
receive  sufficient  instruction  in  needlework.  I have 
already  explained,  however,  that  there  are  serious  ob- 
stacles in.  the  way  of  giving  instruction  in  needle- 
work in  these  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  materials. 

5545.  Is  it  the  habit  in  Ireland  for  schools  to  take 
in  work,  and  execute  it  for  persons  ? — Where  work- 
mistresses,  that  is,  teachers  of  needlework,  are  employed 
in  National  schools,  it  is  customary  for  these  persons  to 
take  work  from  the  people  in  the  locality  to  be  exe- 
cuted, such  as  shirts  or  dresses  for  girls;  but  it  is 
only  where  there  is  a considerable  population  of  well- 


to-do  people  that  there  can  be  a supply  of  material  got 
in  that  way. 

5546.  Do  you  inspect  any  workhouse  schools? — 
Yes,  I have  inspected  these  as  well  as  others. 

5547.  In  those  workhouse  schools  you  have  in- 
spected has  the  teaching  power  been  sufficient? — 
There  is  a tendency  in  many  of  them  to  diminish  the 
teaching  power  in  order  to  diminish  the  burden  upon 
the  rates,  but  in  many  of  them  the  teaching  power  is 
sufficient.  But  I have  had  myself  a great  deal  of  dif- 
culty  in  inducing  guardians  in  many  eases  to  supply  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

5548.  Taking  the  workhouse  schools  within  your 
area  as  Head  Inspector,  do  you  consider  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  sufficiently  or  insufficiently  provided 
•with  teaching  power? — I should  say  very  many  of 
them  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  teaching  power. 
It  is  with  workhouse  schools  as  with  other  schools — 
there  are  some  very  good  schools  indeed,  some  fair, 
some  middling,  and  some  bad.  I have  in  my  mind 
several  schools  in  which  there  are  very  inefficient 
teachers  still,  although  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers 
is  known  to  the  guardians,  the  guardians  persist- 
ing in  retaining  them  simply  because  they  have 
them  at  a poor  salary.  We  have  dismissed  teachers 
for  inefficiency,  yet  the  guardians  retain  them  in  spite 
of  us. 

5549.  Are  the  workhouse  schools  carried  on  gene- 
rally by  trained  teachers? — Those  in  large  towns 
generally  are,  in  smaller  places  they  are  not ; very  often 
they  are  conducted  by  mere  probationers  who  have 
never  been  classed  at  .all. 

5550.  Are  the  guardians  bound  to  pay  a classified 
schoolmaster  the  salary  of  his  rank  ? — No. 

5551.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  either 
that  the  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay 
of  his  rank  or  that  some  superior  body — either  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  the  National  Board — 
should  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  salary  of  the  school- 
master ? — I think  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  teacher 
of  every  National  school,  whether  under  guardians  or 
under  lay  managers,  should  receive  the  salary  of  his 
class  from  the  Board  of  Education,  which  would  thus 
have  a greater  control  ,over  him,  and  if  he  did  not 
discharge  his  duty  could  dismiss  him. 

5552.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  visit  workhouse 
schools  ?---Yes ; it  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  a part  of  their  duty,  that  they 
shall  inspect  and  report  upon  them. 

5553.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  ever  confer  with 
the  National  Board  Inspectors  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools? — Sometimes  when  they  happen  to  meet 
there  may  be  a sort  of  conference  between  them,  but 
there  is  no  settled  thing  of  the  kind. 

5554.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  examine  the 
schools  in  as  great  detail  as  the  National  Board  Inspec- 
tors?— I do  not  think  so.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
examine  a school ; it  requires  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience which,  I think,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector’s  do  not 
possess. 

5555.  Do  either  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or 
Guardians  pay  attention  to  the  observations  of  the 
National  Board  Inspector? — Well,  all  Inspectors  com- 
plain that  they  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I have  had, 
myself,  to  contend  for  several  successive  terms  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  induce  them  to  adopt  my  sug- 
gestions. 

5556.  Are  there  many  cases  iu  which  schools  stand 
still  for  a time  for  want  of  teachers  ? — I do  not  Drink 
there  are  many  such  cases,  because  managers  will  put 
in  some  sort  of  teacher  into  the  school.  I cannot  call 
to  mind  many  such  cases  at  present. 

5557.  Supposing  a system  of  payment  by  results  to 
be  adopted,  should  you  contemplate  throwing  any  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  producing  Drose  results  upon 
the  monitors? — I should  not.  I would  make  the 
teacher  responsible  for  the  results  produced  inhis  school. 

5558.  Do  you  look  on  the  payment  of  the  monitor 
as  affording  more  than  a mere  maintenance  to  him  ? — 
I do  not  look  upon  it  as  affording  anything  like  a 
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maintenance  to  him,  as  he  is  generally  a lad  living  with 
his  parents.  But  I consider  it  an  inducement  to  him 
to  devote  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of 
teaching  a elass. 

5559.  In  a system  of  payment  by  results  do  you 
think  the  teacher's  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  obtain  the 
best  monitors  he  could  1 — T he  appointment  of  monitors 
rests  with  the  Inspectors;  and  there  would  be  a check 
by  the  annual  examination  of  the  monitor's  upon  the 
teacher.  "VVe  should  ascertain  by  those  examinations 
with  sufficient  accuracy  whether  the  teacher  devoted 
proper  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the 
monitors. 

5560.  The  difficulties  you  have  spoken  of  as  to 
sites — did  they  arise  from  a dislike  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners  to  the  system  ? — In  many  cases  from  the  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  landowners  to  the  system,  in  some 
cases  from  indifference 'to  education  generally. 

5561.  Have  many  cases  been  brought  to  your  know- 
ledge in  which  a willing  landlord  was  unable  to 
give  a site  from  only  having  a limited  interest  in  his 
property? — I think  there  are  not  many  such  cases. 
But  I recollect  one  or  two. 

5562.  Do  the  Commissioners  insist  upon  any  trou- 
blesome or  expensive  investigation  of  title,  when  a 
site  is  offered?— They  must  be  satisfied  that  the  title  is 
bondjkle. 

5563.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  complaints  by  per- 
sons that  when  they  have  offered  a site  the  Commis- 
sioners have  insisted  on  too  great  particularity  with 
regard  to  title,  and  thus  caused  the  landowners  dis- 
proportionate expense? — I think  I have  heard  of  some 
cases  of  the  kind;  at  all  events  I can  imagine  a case 
where  a landowner  would  not  -wish  to  have  his  title 
investigated  in  a very  searching  manner.  But  I have 
heal'd  of  a number  of  eases  where  landlords  were 
willing  to  give  sites  provided  they  were  themselves 
or  their  agents  appointed  managers  of  the  schools  and 
invested  with  the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  teachers ; and  the  local  clei'gymen  would  not  accept 
the  sites  upon  those  terms. 

5564.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford 
additional  legislative  facilities  to  landowners  for  giving 
sites  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

5565.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  "Workhouse  schools  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  recent  Act,  by  which  part  of  their  salaries 
is  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — My  experience 
does  not  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

5566.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  salary 
is  -paid  out  ofthe  Consolidated  Fund? — I do  not. 

5567.  “Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  been  asked  with 
reference  to  children  of  respectable  parents,  who  can 
pay  well,  attending  schools  supported  by  the  State — is 
there  any  provision  made  for1  such  children  in  schools  of 
a higher  class  than -ordinary  National  schools  ? — -There 
is  no  provision  by  the  State,  but  in  different  cities  and 
towns  tkereare  schools  kept  by  private  individuals  which 
these- children  might  frequent,  but  I do  not  believe  the 
parents  have  much  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools. 

5568.  But  for  the  advanced  children  of  the  middle 
class  have  you  not  provision  by  the  State  for  their  in- 
struction— for  instance,  in  Trinity  College,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  and  Maynootlx  ? — Yes. 

5569.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  the  children  of 
such  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  ordinary  National 
schools  which  are  considered  to  be  efficient,  though 
supported  by  the  State  in  part  ? — I will  say  I not  only 
see  no  objection  to  it,  but  I have  always  thought  it  an 
advantage.  I think  it  is  advantageous  to  have  childz-en 
of  the  better  class  mixed  to  some  extent  -with  the 
children  of  the  poorer  class,  it  must  have  an  influence  on 
then-  manners. 

5570.  You  have  also  said  you  would  not  confine  the 
instruction  in  ordinary  schools  to  reading;  writing,  and 
arithmetic — you  would  give  such  children  as  possessed 
the  requisite  abilities  an  opportunity  of  rising? — I 
would. 

5571.  Are  you  aware  many  children  have  so  risen 


by  means  of  the  instruction  in  ordinary  National 
schools  ? — I am  sux-e  if  I had  time  to  think  the  matter 
over. I could  give  a large  number  of  examples  of  children 
educated  in  the  National  schools,  having  risen  to  a far 
better  position  than  that  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
who,  but  for  the  National  schools,  would  have  remained 
tillers  of  the  soil,  or  earning  their  bread  by  some  menial 
occupation. 

5572.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  furnish  us  with 
a return  of  cases  of  that  nature  %— I fear,  my  lord,  I 
could  not  furnish  you  with  a nominal  return,  because, 
after  all,  I have  not  kept  a record  of  their  names. 

5573.  As  a specimen,  could  you  furnish  us  with 
some  cases  ? — I think  I could.  For  example,  there  are 
most  of  oxn-  National  teachers,  the  teachers  of  the  model 
schools,  a good  many  of  our  Inspectors,  and  some 
of  those  young  men  who  have  got  sitixations  by  com- 
petitive examination. 

5574.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  know  the  Ahane 
school? — I do. 

557 5.  Are  you  aware  that  a boy  left  the  Ahane 
school,  taught  by  the  teacher  of  that  school,  and  took 
first  place  at  an  examination  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway  ? — I have  heard  of  that  case.  I have  known 
the  son  of  a National  teacher  at  Newcastle  West, 
who  was  instructed  in  Ixis  father’s  sehool ; went  from 
that  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; passed  through  it 
most  creditably,  and  is  now  enjoying  an  income  of  £600 
a year  in  India.  If  that  boy  had  not  had  an  opportxxnity 
of  rising  he  would  have  remained  all  his  life  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  being  possessed  of  genius, 
would  have  beexx  discontented  with  his  position.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  State  to  have  a class  of  per- 
soixs  possessed  of  genius  and  talent  placed  in  a position 
wherein  they  cannot  usefully  and  honourably  exercise 
their  abilities. 

5576.  Would  thex-e  have  been  any  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess  in  that  boy’s  case  but  for  the  National  school  ? — I 
should  say  were  it  not  for  the  National  school  his- 
chance  would  have  been  nil. 

5577.  In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  religious 
minorities,  an  idea  was  thrown  out  as  to  Erasmus 
Smith’s  foundation  supplying  that  want  for  the  Pro- 
testant children  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5578.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? — My  opinion 
is  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  would  not  supply  the  want — 
the  requirements  ofthe  minority  would  not  be  supplied 
if  the  present  non-sectarian  schools  were  displaced  for 
those  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

5579.  Is  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  a sectarian  Boax'd  ? 
— I believe  it  is. 

5580.  Are  you  aware  that  it  does  not  meet  the  case 
of  Px-esbyterians  or  Dissenter’s  ? — I believe  so. 

5581.  You  mentioned  a few  cases  in -which  schools 
are  attended  by  two  or  three  Protestants  with  a lax-ge 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  1 — Yes. 

5582.  Are  you  aware  that  in  ordinary  National 
schools  there  are  found  Protestant  children  where  the 
managers  and  theteachers  ax-e  Roman  Catholics,  though 
the  Church  Education  and  other  schools  under  Protes- 
tant managers  and  Protestant  teachers  are  in  the  same 
distract? — Well,  I think  tliex-e  are  some  cases  of  that 
kind. 

5583.  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  a sample 
of  Romaxx  Catholic  minorities,  to  thx-ee  schools  within 
the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of  which  I was  fox-- 
merly  minister : I refer  to  the  National  schools  of 
Cammoney  aixd  Ballycraigy,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim. Take  Cammoney  male  school ; what  are  the 
numbers  of  the  children  of  each  denomination  attend- 
ing that  school? — (Refers  to  report.)  Established 
Church,  1 3 ; Presbyterian,  89 ; Roman  Catholic,  3 ; 
other  denominations,  1. 

5584.  Take  the  next  case — Cammoney  female  school 
— how  is  that  classified  ? — Established  Chru-ch,  15; 
Px'esbyterian,  91 ; Roman  Catholic,  1 ; other  denomi- 
nations, 1. 

5585.  Now  take  Ballycraigy  male  school : what 
are  the  number's? — Established  Church,  2;  Presby- 
terian, 80 ; Roman  Catholic,  none ; other  denomina- 
tions, 8. 


May  8,  1868. 
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May  8.  1868.  5586.  In  those  cases  you  have  a similar  state  of 

things  to  what  you  find  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  ex- 

sferufanT?  cePt  that  the  case  18  inverted  ' Yes>  Pretty  much  th® 

n’ CS^'  same. 

5587.  You  were  asked  a question  with  reference  to 
your  teachers  and  you  stated  you  consider  them  im- 
proved now  in  comparison  with  what  they  were  some 
years  ago;  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
second  class  teacher  now  is  equal  to  the  first  class 
teacher  of  a former  period  ? — I think  the  second  class 
teacher  of  the  present  day  is  equal  to  the  first  class 
teacher  of  1848,  when  the  system  of  examination  was 
introduced. 

5588.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes  in  model  schools,  are  the  poor  in  those  schools 
excluded  in  order  to  accommodate  the  rich,  and  those 
who  are  supposed  to  he  better  off! — Certainly  not. 

5589.  Are  the  children  of  the  rich  in  the  habit  of 
completing  their  education  at  these  model  schools  ? — 

I do  not  think  they  complete  their  education  at  the 
model  schools  as  a general  rule.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  boys  may  be  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
do  not  require  a classical  education,  they,  perhaps, 
complete  it  there. 

5590.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  owing  to  their  supposed 
superiority,  that  the  parents  of  such  children  send  them 
to  these  schools'? — Certainly  it  is. 

5591.  Does  the  money  question  enter  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  into  then-  minds'? — I really  do  not  think 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  cheap  education  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  model  schools ; I think  they  would  willingly 
pay  a guinea  a quarter  or  more,  and  in  fact,  would 
rather  do  so,  if  they  were  allowed. 

5592.  Professor  Sullivan. — I believe  you  said  you 
had  not  much  experience  of  your  new  district  as  yet  ? 
— No,  not  yet. 

5593.  In  your  late  district,  could  you  account  for 
the  low  average  attendance  in  workhouse  schools,  as 
given  in  the  Commissioners’  reports,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the  children  in  those 
schools  all  being  on  the  spot,  the  average  attendance 
ought  to  be  very  high.  There  are  about  17,000  chil- 
dren returned  in  the  report  for  1866,  as  being  under 
instruction  in  workhouse  schools,  yet  the  average  at- 
tendance is  little  over  8,000,  little  more  than  50  per 
cent.  ? — You  will  perceive  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  compared,  not  with  the  average  number  on  the 
rolls,  but  with  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils 
that  happened  to  appear-  on  the  rolls  for  even  a single 
day  during  the  year.  There  is  an  enormous  fluctua- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  workhouse  schools.  People  will 
come  in,  remain  a fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  three 
months,  and  then  go  out.  They  will  come  in  again 
perhaps,  in  two  months  after  that,  remain  in  the  house 
a short  time,  and  go  out  again. 

5594.  So  that  in  fact  the  relative  proportion  ex- 
hibited in  these  tables  does  not  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
attendance? — Not  at  all.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance should  be  compared  with  the  average  number  on 
the  roll,  not  with  the  total  number.  I perceive  from 
this  return  that  the  attendance  is  more  regular  in 
workhouse  schools  than  in  the  ordinary,  because  the 
average  daily  attendance,  the  average  number  on  the 


roll,  and  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils,  are, 
generally,  in  the  ratio  of  one,  two,  and  three,  while  in 
this  case  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  hears 
to  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  the  roll 
about  the  ratio  of  one  to  two. 

5595.  Do  they  keep  in  workhouse  schools  also,  the 
names  on  the  roll  for  a period  of  thirteen  weeks  after 
they  have  ceased  attending,  as  in  other  schools  ? — I am 
sorry  to  say  in  many  cases  they  do,  though  they  have 
no  right  to  do  it. 

5596.  The  Chairman. — Why  do  you  say  they  have 
no  right  to  retain  the  name  of  a. child  on  the  roll  for 
thirteen  weeks,  when  the  book  supplied  to  them  is 
the  ordinary  book  which  insti-ucts  them  to  do  so  as  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  National  school  ? — The  instruc- 
tion in  that  book  is  that  if  a teacher  has  good  cause  for 
believing  that  a child  has  permanently  left  the  school 
he  should  strike  the  name  off  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  the  thirteen  weeks’  interval  to  expire.  Now  when 
parents  have  left  the  workhouse  and  taken  then-  chil- 
dren along  with  them,  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
children  have  gone  to  some  school  outside,  so  that 
if  the  workhouse  teacher  keeps  them  on  the  roll  the 
names  of  the  same  children  will  be  on  the  rolls  of  two 
schools  at  the  same  time. 

5597.  Might  not  that  be  the  case  in  any  ordinary 
change  of  schools  ? — It  might  be  the  case,  and  is  the  case 
to  some  extent,  but  as  I have  said,  the  teacher  is  bound 
by  his  instructions  to  strike  the  name  off  the  roll  the 
moment  he  is  satisfied  the  pupil  has  left  the  school. 

5598.  Except  in  the  case  of  emigration  or  death  how 
can  the  workhouse  schoolmaster  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  parent  may  or  may  not  come  back  again 
with  his  child  within  the  thirteen  weeks? — That  is  the 
excuse  they  give;  they  say  they  have  no  security  the 
child  may  not  come  back.  I reply  that  the  moment 
the  parent  has  left  the  house  the  light  of  the  child  to 
attend  the  school  ceases,  and  the  child  is  no  longer  a 
pupil  of  that  school. 

5599.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  estab- 
lish on  that  point  a special  rule  for  workhouse  schools 
as  distinguished  from  other  National  schools  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  a special  rule.  The  very  same  rule 
applies  to  ordinary  schools — the  moment  a teacher  is 
satisfied  that  a child  has  left  the  school  his  duty  is  to 
strike  the  name  off. 

5600.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  consider  that  it  is  more 
certain  that  a child  has  left  the  workhouse  school  when 
his  parent  has  left  the  house,  than  it  is  when  he  ceases 
attending  an  ordinary  school,  because  in  the  one  case 
lie  has  changed  his  residence,  while  in  the  other  he  may 
be  still  residing  at  his  father’s  house,  and  his  absence 
from  school,  may  be  only  of  a temporary  character  ? 
— Yes. 

5601.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  reason  of  the 
rule  of  keeping  the  child  on  the  roll  as  long  as 
thirteen  weeks  ? — The  reason  was,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  the  children  attend  school  pretty  regularly 
for  a certain  time  until  the  spring  work  or  the  harvest 
work  commences,  and  then  they  may  remain  away  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  come  back  again  to  the 
school. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Sixteenth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  June  2, 1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 


William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


| Secretaries. 


John  Edward  Sheridan,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


5602.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Mr.  Sheridan,  I wish  to 
refer  to  a few  of  the  answers  you  gave  on  a former 
day.  To  query  5563,  near  the  close  of  your  reply, 
you  say,  “ I have  had  a number  of  cases  where  land- 
lords were  willing  to  give  sites  provided  they  were 
themselves  or  their  agents  appointed  managers  of  the 
schools,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  and  the  local  clergy- 
men would  not  accept  sites  upon  those  terms.”  Can 
you  say  on  what  ground  the  local  clergymen  refused 
the  sites  on  such  terms  1 — Yes,  on  the  ground  that 
the  landed  proprietors  and  their  agents  were  of  a 
different  religious  denomination  from  the  majority  of 
persons  in  the  locality,  and  they  refused  to  concede 
the  right  of  directing  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
children  of  the  locality  to  gentlemen  who  were  of  a 
different  religious  denomination. 

5603.  Then  I need  scarcely  ask  you  to  tell  me  to  what 
Church  the  clergymen  belonged  ? — The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

5604.  Can  you  say  why  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
desire  to  manage  schools  to  such  an  extent  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity  ? — Well,  I could  not  undertake  to 
state  what  were  their  motives,  but  I think  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  desire  it,  and  I think  also 
that  they  are  the  fittest  persons  to  have  it.  May  I add 
that  the  most  efficient  managers  I know  of  are  clergy- 
men, no  matter  what  denomination  they  belong  to. 
Lay  managers,  except  in  very  few  cases,  do  not  dis- 
charge any  duties  in  relation  to  the  schools  except 
merely  the  signing  of  official  documents. 

5605.  And  what  other  specific  duties  could  clergy- 
men discharge  ? — -They  could  visit  the  schools  and  see 
that  the  children  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and 
that  the  teachers  are  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

5606.  And  is  it  your  experience  that  clergymen  are 
more  attentive  in  these  matters  than  the  laity  ? — It  is 
indeed,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  I think  further  that  they  have 
more  time  and  more  inclination  for  the  duty.  As  a 
rule  the  gentry  do  not  give  any  attention  to  popular 
education. 

5607.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  education  of  the  country  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  and  other  laity  took  a more  prominent  part  in 
the  management  of  schools  ? — Well,  I think  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  they  manifested  a practical 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  education  amongst  the 
poor,  but  I do  not  think  that  they  would  make  better 
managers  than  the  clergy. 

5608.  You  have  stated  that  the  laity  do  not  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
as  the  clergy  do  ? — They  certainly  do  not  according  to 
my  experience. 

5609.  Do  you  think  that  if  local  clergy  seek  to  ex- 
clude them  from  management,  when  they  give,  or  offer 
free  sites  for  schools,  landlords  or  agents  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
country? — Well,  I think  it  is  an  unreasonable  claim 
on  the  part  of  a landed  proprietor  to  require  that  the 
whole  management  of  the  school  shall  be  placed  in  his 
hands,  simply  because  he  consents  to  give  a worthless 


piece  of  ground  as  a site  for  a school-house ; for  the  John  Edward 
sites  they  give  us  are  generally  plots  that  are  useless  Sheridan,  esq. 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

5610.  Do  you  not  think  with  the  aid  of  the  local 
clergymen  for  moral  purposes,  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able such  lay  gentlemen  should  become  managers  of 
schools,  and  thus  bi-ing  a double  influence  to  bear  on 
the  children  of  the  locality,  that  is,  with  the  local 
clergy  attending  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  children,  would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to  have 
the  local  gentry  in  the  management  of  schools,  bringing 
their  personal  and  social  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
children  of  the  district  ? — I think  the  influence  of  the 
local  gentry  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  promoting 
popular  education  in  a district  very  beneficially, 
without  their  having  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  schools.  I believe  conscientiously,  that  clergymen, 
and  I do  not  speak  of  clergymen  of  one  particular 
denomination,  are  the  proper  persons  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  and  I find  too  that  the  teachers 
who  are  under  clerical  managers,  and  again  I do  not 
confine  my  remarks  to  clergymen  of  one  denomination, 
are  more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
more  tractable  to  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  than  teachers 
that  are  -under  lay  managers. 

5611.  In  answer  to  another  question  you  stated  that 
parish  clergymen  are  generally  very  poor,  and  you  added, 

“ They  have  not  the  power  to  keep  the  school-houses 
in  repaii-  out  of  their  private  funds would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  in  view  of  that  fact,  to  have  landlords 
and  agents,  who  have  the  means  to  do  so,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  managers? — I think  the  landlords  and  their  agents 
can  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair,  and  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  so,  whether  they  are  managers 
of  the  schools  or  not.  If  the  schools  are  intended  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own  tenantry,  I 
think  it  is  a reasonable  requirement. 

5612.  Can  you  say  when  a clergyman  is  poor,  Mr. 

Sheridan,  or  what  means  you  have  of  knowing  as  to 
the  poverty  of  a clergyman? — Well,  when  I spoke  Of 
the  clergymen  being  poor,  of  course  I meant  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  who  depend  for  their  support  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  and  I had  in  view  principally 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  really,  compared  with  other  gentlemen  in  society, 
their  incomes  are  small. 

5613.  But  in  comparison  with  other  clergymen,  is 
not  their  income  good,  is  it  not  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  dissenting  clergymen  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

I should  say  on  the  whole  not.  But  I will  not  under- 
take to  answer  the  question  positively. 

5614.  Your  opinion  of  a school  is  that  it  should  have 
a minimum  average  attendance  of  from  35  to  40,  and 
a maximum  of  from  100  to  140 — you  say  so  in  answer 
to  question  4915  ? — I said,  if  I recollect  rightly,  that  I 
did  not  approve  of  very  small  schools,  neither  did  I 
approve  of  very  large  ones,  and  that  I thought  the 
most  efficient  schools  would  be  found  to  be  those  that 
had  an  average*  daily  attendance  of  from  35  or  40,  as 
the  minimum,  up  to  100  or  150  as  the  maximum. 

5615.  You  also  stated  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  National  schools  in  Ireland  to  be  49,  I think,  at 
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present  ? — Yes ; I said  tliat  according  to  the  Report  for 
1866,  the  average  daily  attendance  for  all  the  National 
schools  was  at  the  rate  of  49  per  school. 

5616.  And  that  in  county  Cork  15  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  35 :? — 
That  is  so. 

5617.  Have  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, administering  professedly  a non-sectarian  system, 
in  yoiu'  opinion,  not  yielded  too  easily  to  sectarian  de- 
mands for  new  schools  and  schools  with  an  attendance 
helow  even  your  minimum! — I do  not  think  that  the 
Commissioners  have  ever  yielded  to  a demand  for  a 
sectai'ian  school. 

5618.  That  is  not  the  question,  Mr.  Sheridan ; it 
is,  as  administering  the  funds  of  a non-sectarian  system, 
have'  they  not  yielded  to  the  demands  of  representative 
men  of  different  sections,  multiplying  schools  when  the 
schools  in  the  locality  sufficed? — Well,  I know  that 
schools  have  been  established ' in  different  parts  of  my 
late  circuit  to  meet  the  wants  of  particular  sections  of 
the  population,  as  regards  religious  denomination;  but 
I think  the  reason  why  the  Commissioners  gave  grants 
in  support  of  those  schools,  was  that  they  were  generally 
for  the  education  of  children  of  minorities  in  the  popu- 
lation, which  children  were  debarred  from  receiving 
religious  instruction  in  their1  own  faith  in  the  existing 
schools ; and  therefore  the  Commissioners  considered 
it  was  reasonable  that  if  they  had  an  attendance 
sufficient  for  a National  school  they  should  have  a 
National  school  in  winch  their  own  clergymen  would 
have  the  right  to  give  them  religious  instruction  in 
their  own  faith.  That  was  the  principle  that  governed 
the  Commissioners. 

5619.  Then  your  answer  is,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  acted  in  this  way? — There  are  certainly  multi- 
tudes of  those  schools  throughout  Ireland. 

5620.  Now,  do  you  think  that  their  action  in  this 
matter  has  sometimes  occasioned  and  increased  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  part  of  men  representing  different 
churches  ? — Really  I do  not  think  so,  Dr.  Wilson ; 
except  in  the  case  that  I alluded  to,  I think,  the  last 
day  I was  examined,  that  is  a case  in  my  present 
circuit,  where  I told  you  that  I had  discovered  that  the 
school  was  really  employed  as  a proselytizing  school ; 
and  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  a very  strong 
feeling  has  prevailed  in  the  locality  against  the  Com- 
missioners for  having  given  any  aid  at  all  to  that 
school.  I think  that  is  the  only  case  I can  recollect. 

5621.  You  stated  also  that  mixed  education  has  been 
neutralized  to  a cei’tain  extent  by  the  disinclination  of 
the  Protestant  section  of  the  population  to  unite  with 
others  ? — That  is  so. 

5622.  Does  the  same  statement  apply  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  ? — I think  not  at  all  to  the  same  extent. 

5623.  Do  you  distinguish  between  the  priests  and 
the  people? — I do  not  understand  your  question. 

5624.  I mean  have  you  ever  heard  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  have  been  instructed  not  to  attend, 
and  their  parents  instructed  not  to  allow  their  children 
to  attend  schools  under  Protestant  management  or 
Protestant  teachers? — Oh,  I am  sure  that  is  the  case. 

5625.  Then  you  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
have  been  so  interfered  with  in  attending  schools 
under  the  National  Board  where  the  patrons  are  Pro- 
testants ? — Certainly,  that  is  the  case,  both  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  and  in  the  county,  and  elsewhere. 

5626.  And  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  ease  in  which 
even  the  priest  has  gone  into  such  a school  and  insisted 
upon  examining  the  class  rolls  with  the  object  and 
view  of  preventing  Roman  Catholic  children  attending 
such  schools  in  future  ? — Yes ; that  has  been  the  case 
in  the  Limerick  Model  School.  I do  not  know  whether 
I ever  heard  of  it  in  any  other  schools  ? 

5627.  I speak  of  schools  under  the  managers  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  a case  of  that  kind,  Dr.  Wilson.  I 
know  it  occurred  in  the  Limerick  Model  School. 

562S.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such-  a case  in  the 
male  and  female  Yilliers  schools  ? — I cannot  recollect 
that  I ever  heard  it;  but  I think  it  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  the  case. 


5629.  Then  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement 
that  “ whatever  of  united  education  exists  in  Ireland 
exists  to  a certain  extent  in  consequence  of  the  liberality 
or  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  Roman  Catholics”  ? — I do, 
sir,  and  for  this  reason — (perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain  the  reason  why  I say  so) — that  those  schools 
to  which  you  refer,  which  have  been  established  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
minorities,  have  been  established  because  the  parents 
and  pastors  of  those  children  refused  to  accept  the 
principle  of  united  education. 

5630.  Are  you  taking  the  case  of  the  Yilliers  schools, 
Mr.  Sheridan? — No;  I am  taking  the  class  of  such 
schools  generally  in  my  late  circuit. 

5631.  But  I should  like  a specific  case? — But  you 
asked  me  generally  did  I adhere  to  the  opinion  I had 
expressed. 

5632.  You  have  made  a statement  just  now  with 

regard  to  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Of 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  action  taken  there  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholic  children  from  attending 
schools  of  the  National  Board? — Well,  if  you  confine 
your  question  to  the  city  of  Limerick 

5633.  If  there  were  any  other  specific  district  with 
which  I was  acquainted,  and  which  you  had  named,  I 
would  take  you  to  it? — I said,  on  my  previous  exami- 
nation that  I believed  that  whatever  of  united  educa- 
tion exists  in  this  country  exists  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  united  education 
by  the  Catholics. 

5634.  To  the  exclusion  of  any  others  ? — “ Mainly,” 
I say ; and  the  reason  why  I stated  so  was  this,  that 
in  my  late  circuit,  the  National  schools  which  have 
been  established  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  minorities,  have  been  rendered  necessary,  simply 
because  the  parents  and  pastors  of  such  children  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  principle  of  united 
education ; whereas  in  the  North,  where  united  educa- 
tion chiefly  exists,  it  exists  because  Roman  Catholic 
parents  send  their  children  to  schools  under  Protestant 
management  and  under  Protestant  teachers. 

5635.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  Protes- 
tant children  in  reference  to  schools  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  under  Roman  Catholic  managers  and 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — It  does,  to  this  extent, 
that  where  those  minorities  axe  unable  to  furnish 
an  attendance  in  order  to  obtain  a grant  of  salary  from 
the  Board,  they  then  send  -then.-  children  to  the  National 
schools  as  a dernier  ressort,  I should  say. 

5636.  Will  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  statement 
that  you  have  now  made  that  .it  is  as  a dernier  ressort  l — 
Because  I have  found  that  wherever  they  have  been 
able  to  furnish  an  attendance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  they  have  there  established  National 
schools  for  themselves,  or  else  they  send  their  children 
to  parochial  schools  or  other  schools  unconnected  with 
the  National  Board. 

5637.  Do  you  know  any  localities  where  a school 
existed  under  a Protestant  manager  and  taught  by  a 
Protestant  teacher,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  district  requested  another  school  to  be 
established  by  the  Board? — I cannot  recollect  any 
particular  ease.  There  may  be  Such. 

5638.  You  acknowledge  that  you  do  not  know  much 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — Except  from  reading  the 
Commissioners’  reports  and  from  conferences  with  In- 
spectors. 

5639.  Prom  reading  those  reports  have  you  ever 
discovered  that  the  managers  of  almost  exclusively 
Presbyterian  schools  have  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
principal  or  assistant  teachers  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic children  formed  a very  small  minority  ? — I cannot 
answer  that  question  positively ; but  I should  say  that 
it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  occurred  in  many  cases. 

5640.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
was  such  a case  in  the  county  Antrim,  the  first  Na- 
tional school  I ever  visited? — Oh,  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  it  in  your  case,  Dr.  Wilson,  .for  I know 
that  you  are  very  liberal. 

5641.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  schools  of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Cork,  to 
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which  you  referred  on  tlie  last  day,  were  established  1 
—I  do  not. 

5642.  Are  you  aware  that  those  schools  were  the 
,4ft  of  one  Presbyterian  gentleman  ? — Oh,  I think  you 
refer  to  the  Carmichael  N ational  schools.  The  Trinity- 
street  school  preceded  them. 

5643.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
Trinity  Church  Presbyterian  schools,  the  Carmichael 
schools,  owe  their  origin  1 — I know  they  owe  their 
origin  chiefly  to  a grant  made  by  a merchant  in  the 
city,  Mr.  Carmichael. 

5644.  They  were  erected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
£1,1001 — I cannot  say  the  precise  cost,  but  they  are 
beautiful  buildings. 

5645.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  an  educa- 
tional want  still  felt  in  the  community  that  that  gentle- 
man thought  Ms  money  would  be  well  spent,  and  the 
city  benefited  by  the  erection  of  those  schools  1 — I am 
sure  he  must  have  considered  that  the  Presbyterian 
people  of  Cork  wanted  such  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

5646.  You  have  visited  those  schools  1 — Yes,  I have 
inspected  them. 

5647.  Are  they  mixed  schools  ? — They  are  mixed  as 
regards  different  denominations  of  Protestants.  There 
are  no  Homan  Catholic  children  attending  them. 

5648.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  children 
do  not  form  half  the  children  in  attendance? — I cannot 
say  really;  but  I know  that  the  teachers,  are  Presby- 
terians, and  thatall  the  pupils  are  Protestants,  of  different 
denominations. 

5649.  Do  you  regard  tliat  as  a mixed,  school  % — W ell, 
I should,  so  far. 

5650.  Do  you  think  it  was  with  the  design  of 
establishing  a seetaiian  school  that  these  school-houses 
were  built? — Oh,  really  I could  not  say  what  was  Mr. 
Carmichael’s  intention;  but  I know  that  there  were 
very -good  National  schools  pre-existing  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  I think  I can  state  positively  that  those 
schools  had  not  been,  availed  of  for  the  education  of  the 
children  who  are  now  frequenting  that  school. 

5651.  Do  you  not  believe  that  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
a liberal  minded  man  ? — I merely  know  that  he  was  the 
person  who  chiefly  contributed  the  funds:  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  school-houses. 

5652.  Are  you  aware  that  he  contributed  to  Boman 
Catholic  charities  as  readily  as  to  Protestant  charities  ? 
— I have  not  heard. so,  but  I think  it.  not  unlikely. 

5653.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  there  was  a want 
felt  which  these  schools  in  part  supplied? — Oh,,  de- 
cidedly ; for  this  reason,  that  Cork  has  not  at  all  a 
sufficient  number  of  National  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  population — not  by  any  means  a sufficient 
number.. 

5654.  Then  you  acknowledge  that  there  was  a want 
which  these  schools  supplied  1— Certainly. 

5655.  There  has  been  a large  increase  I perceive 
in  the  monitorial  staff  since  1860  ? — A very  large  in- 
crease has  principally  taken  place  since  I860. 

5656.  On  looking  to  your-  report  for  1860,  in  your 
group  of  districts,  I find  that  you  had  before  tliat 
time  187  monitors? — That  is  about  the  number. 

5657.  On  the  3 1st  of  December,  18.58,  what  was'  the 
number? — 187. 

5658.  How  were  they  divided  ? — Ninety-three  males 
and  94  females. 

5659.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  was  there 
any  increase? — -The  number  had  increased  to  26.5, 
namely,  129  males,  and  136  females. 

5660.  What  was  the  increase  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860? — The  number  had  increased  to  334. 

5661.  Do  you  remark  any  change  that  year  in  the 
character  of  the  proportion  ? — I see  that  the  increase 
has  principally  taken  place  in  the  female  monitors. 

5662.  Has  this  increase  been  continuous,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan ? — I think  it  has.  In  my  last  report  there  has 
been  a still  greater  number  returned. 

5663.  Has  the  proportionate  increase  of  female  moni- 
tors over  males  also  been  continuous  ? — I think  it  has. 

5664.  Perhaps  you  would  just  refer  to  your  report 
for  1866,  page  157 — will  you  give  the  number  of  paid 


monitors  in  your  group  of  districts  ? — -Six  hundred,  and 
fifty-seven. 

5665.  The  number  of  males? — Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

5666.  And  females  ? — Four  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
In  my  report  for  the  year  1867,  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  725. 

5667.  Then  you  have  the  proportion  of  females  double 
that  of  males  in  your  group  of  districts  ? — Very  nearly 
so. 

5668.  How  many  male  first-class  paid  monitors  in 
your  group  of  districts  in  1866  ? — One. 

5669.  And  female  ? — Thirty-two. 

5670.  How  were  the  female  monitors  distributed — 
I mean  in  what  classes  of  schools  ? — I think  they  were 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  convent  National  schools. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  state  why  ? 

5671.  I simply  wish  to  know  the  fact? — But  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  was  because  one  of  the  conditions, 
of  appointing  these  first  class  paid  monitors  is  that 
the  school  should  be  a.  large- one. 

5672.  Exclusively  of  the  three  model  schools,  and. 
the  forty-two  convent  schools,  and  omitting  also  the 
workhouse  and  gaol  schools,  how  many  ordinary 
National  schools  had  you  in  your  group  of  districts  in 
1866  i- — Nine  hundred  and.  seventy-one. 

5673.  How  many  male,  and  how  many  female 
ordinary  National  schools? — I do  not  think  I dis- 
tinguish them  in  the  report,  and  I have  no  private 
memorandum. 

5 67 4.  There  was . but  one  male  first-class  paid . moni- 
tor— was  there  only  one  school  in  all  your  group  of 
districts  entitled  to  a first-class  male  paid  monitor? — 
There  were  probably  more,  Dr.  Wilson,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  but  one  school  in 
which  a candidate  sufficiently  qualified,,  was  to  be  found. 
I had  not  the  appointment  of  those  first-class  monitors, 
and  therefore  I cannot  answer. 

5675.  Had  you  anything,  to  say  with  regal'd  to  the 
recommendation  of  them  ? — No. 

5676.  You  attribute  very  much  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  to  the  services  of  the  monitors  as  a class,  I 
perceive,  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — I do,  indeed. 

5677.  And  think  that  but  for  them  the  supply  of 
candidate  teachers  would  be  very  inadequate  ? — I 
think  so. 

5678.  In  fact  you  look  to  them  largely  to  supply 
the  teaching  staff  for  all  National  schools  ? — Yes, 
largely ; but  not  to  the  same  extent  to  which  they 
supply  teaching  power  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

5679.  You  give  a list  of  971  schools  to  which  paid 
monitors  are  eligible — can  you  assign  any  reason  why 
their  services  are  not  taken  advantage  of  to  a greater 
extent  ? — There  are  two  or  three  reasons,  sir.  One  is, 
tliat  to  entitle  a school  to  the  sendees  of  a paid  moni- 
tor it  must  not  only  have  a certain  average  attendance, , 
but  it  must  be  conducted  by  a teacher  of  a certain 
class.  A teacher  who  only  ranks  in  the  first  division 
of  the  third,  class  is  entitled,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  only  to  a junior  monitor.  To  be  intrusted 
with  toe  training  of  a senior  monitor,  he  must,  as  a. 
general  rule,  be  at  least  a second-class  teacher. 

5680.  Am  I to  understand,  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  all 
these  things  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  your 
report  where  you  say,  “ I have  in  detail  set  forth  the 
number  of  monitors  in  each  of  my  ten  districts,  and 
also  the  number  of  schools  in  each  to  which  paid 
monitors  are  eligible  ?’’ — Oh,  decidedly,  I took  all  these 
tilings  into  consideration. 

5681.  Then,  would  you  assign  these  as  reasons  ? — 
Oh,  no ; I did  not  refer  particularly  to  this  report. 

5682.  Can  you  assign  any  reasons? — I can.  The 
principal  reason  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  young 
lads  or  young  gii'ls  -willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  paid 
monitor.  The  remuneration  is  very  small,  and  though 
they  may  be  qualified  as  regards  literary  acquirements, 
they  may  not  have  that  taste  for  teaching  which  would 
induce  them  to  undertake  a very  laborious  office  for  a 
very  small  remuneration. 

5683.  Do  you  mean  that  the  localities  do  not  furnish 
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the  material  ? — Partly  so ; but  when  I say  the  material 
I do  not  mean  that  the  schools  do  not  furnish  pupils 
sufficiently  well  qualified  in  literary  subjects  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  monitors,  but  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  young  people  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
become  teachers,  and  who  will,  therefore,  undertake  the 
office.  Many  very  well  qualified  persons  will  not  become 
paid  monitors  because  they  have  other  objects  in  view. 

5684.  Do  you  think  that  would  sufficiently  account 

for  it would  there  not  be  an  inducement  in  the  small 

sum  given  to  a paid  monitor  to  induce  parties,  even 
though  they  had  not  so  made  up  their  minds,  to  accept 
the  office  ? — Well,  I cannot  answer  the  question  fur- 
ther. If  you  put  a specific  cage  to  me  perhaps  I could. 

I do  not  recollect  any  other  reasons. 

5685.  You  also  state  that  in  some  schools  there  is 
a larger  staff  of  monitors  than  is  required  for  the 
teaching  of  the  children,  can  you  say  in  what  schools 
or  class  of  schools  this  redundancy  is  chiefly  found  ? — 
Well  really  I cannot,  because  it  exists  in  a very 
small  number  of  schools.  The  Inspector  of  the  Dublin 
district,  Mr.  Sheehy,  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
me  in  Cork,  told  me  not  long  since  that  because  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  providing  suitable  assistants 
in  schools,  he  has  actually  recommended  a larger  num- 
ber of  monitors  than  the  average  attendance  in  the 
schools  would  require  in  order  that  he  may  rear  up  a 
class  of  candidates. 

5686.  And  were  those  paid  monitors  ? — All  paid. 

5687.  And  the  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment and  the  payment! — I believe  they  did  in 
some  cases;  but  I wish  to  repeat  that  I think  that  the 
excess  exists  in  a very  small  number  of  schools. 

5688.  In  accounting  for  a considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  not  attending  convent  schools, 
you  mentioned  that  certain  restraints  are  imposed  on 
them  in  those  schools  that  are  not  in  ordinary  schools. 
What  are  those  restraints,  may  I ask?-- In  convent 
National  schools  the  children  are  required  to  attend 
more  punctually  in  the  mornings  than  they  are  in 
ordinary  National  schools.  They  are  required  to  be 
more  regular  from  day  to  day  than  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools.  They  are  obliged  to  come  with  faces 
and  hands  scrupulously  clean,  their  hair  nicely  combed, 
and  their  dress  as  decent  and  proper  and  clean  as  can 
be  expected  from  their  position  in  life.  They  are  re- 
quired also  to  be  vei-y  attentive  to  their  religious  duties 
and  to  their  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  school 
to  be  most  orderly  and  quiet  and  silent  and  attentive 
to  their  business ; and  I find  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  children  have  dispositions  that  make  them  re- 
luctant to  submit  to  this  sort  of  discipline. 

5689.  And  in  all  these  respects  are  restraints  greater 
in  convent  schools  than  in  model  schools'? — I think 
they  are  as  great  in  model  schools  as  in  convent  schools 
except  one  perhaps — that  is  the  attention  to  their  reli- 
gious duties. 

5690.  You  stated  also  that  some  did  not  attend 
these  convent  schools  because  they  are  frequented  by 
the  indigent  classes  ? — That  is  certainly  true. 

5691.  And  that  in  all  those  convent  schools  the 
education  is  gratuitous  ? — Well,  yes  ; that  is,  they  will 
never  refuse  to  accept  a pupil  simply  because  the 
pupil  cannot  pay  anything. 

5692.  Oh,  is  that  your  idea  of  the  education  in  those 
schools  being  gratuitous  ? — Yes ; that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  children  never  pay  anything.  In  all  the  schools 
conducted  by  the  Presentation  Nuns,  the  education  is 
positively  and  exclusively  gratuitous.  They  are  not 
allowed  by  the  rales  of  their  order  to  take  any  fee. 
But  in  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
they  sometimes  take  school-pence  from  the  children  in 
order  to  furnish  the  school  with  maps,  and  the  children 
themselves  with  copy-books  and  lesson-books,  and  other 
such  things. 

5693.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  cases  they  take 
more  than  pence1? — Oh,  when  I said  school-pence,  I 
meant  school-fees. 

5694.  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  in  any  case? — 
Always  to  a small  extent  compared  with  the  number 
of  children. 


5695.  But  in  reference  to  one  child  paying,  or  the 
number  of  children  in  one  family,  what  would  the 
charge  be  ? — I really  could  not  say. 

5696.  Would  you  say  the  charge  is  in  many  cases 
so  high  as  ten  shillings  a quarter? — I have  not  any 
means  of  knowing. 

5697.  Have  you  checked  accounts  for  those  schools? 
— I have. 

5698.  Are  they  properly  kept  in  convent  and  ordi- 
nary schools  ? — I do  believe  they  are  kept  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy. 

5699.  Are  they  kept  in  a particular  form? — The 
same  form  for  all  schools. 

5700.  And  is  there  any  audit  of  those  accounts — 
that  is,  of  what  you  comprehend  under  the  term  “ the 
school-accounts?” — The  District  Inspector  is  bound 
to  examine  the  accounts  every  time  he  visits  the  school. 
The  Head  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  them  too, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  see  that  there  is  no  primd  fade 
evidence  of  incorrectness. 

5701.  Then,  with  regard  to  ordinary  schools,  he 
examines  the  columns  as  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  received  by  the  teacher  quarterly? — I think  so. 

I know  we  have  to  return  the  amount  of  the  school 
fees. 

5702.  Do  you  return  the  amounts  of  school-fees 
received  by  the  nuns? — Yes. 

5703.  Might  not  fees  be  paid  by  the  children  and 
yet  not  be  acknowledged  in  those  accounts? — That 
may  be  the  case  in  all  schools,  and  I think  it  is  the 
case  in  a good  many  schools.  On  receiving  very  small 
sums  the  teachers  may  forget  to  put  them  down. 

5704.  In  reply  to  a question  on  the  former  day,  as 
to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes 
at  convent  and  model  schools,  you  said  they  attended 
the  model  schools — should  the  Commission  infer  that 
they  do  not  in  any  proportion  attend  convent  schools  ? 
— Oh,  not  at  all.  I did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did 
not  attend  convent  schools. 

5705.  Then  the  children  of  the  better  classes  do- 
attend  convent  schools  ? — Some  convent  schools ; but 
the  convent  National  schools  have  been  established 
I may  say,  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  others  are  educated  simply  by  courtesy, 
which  is  just  the  case  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools. 

5706.  But  they  are  admitted? — They  are  admitted, 
because  in  the  convent  schools  they  act  upon  the  rule 
of  never  refusing  admission  to  a pupil. 

5707.  Then  you  think  that  those  children  of  the 
better  class  pay  for  the  education  in  the  convent 
schools? — I think  they  pay  something,  and  are  very 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  pay  something,  in  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  schools,  but  nothing  at  all  in  the  schools  of  the 
Presentation  Nuns,  because  it  would  not  be  received 
from  them. 

5708.  If  a gentleman  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  whose 
fixed  income  is  about  £200  a year,  did  not  pay  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  would  you  think  that  fair 
towards  the  State? — I should  think  it  made  no  differ- 
ence towards  the  State,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  if 
such  a gentleman  sent  his  children  to  a convent  school, 
and  did  not  pay  school  fees,  he  would  give  a liberal 
subscription  to  the  convent  for  the  sustainment  of  the 
school. 

5709.  Then,  to  a large  extent,  the  education  in  con- 
vent schools  is  gratuitous,  Mr.  Sheridan? — -To  a very 
large  extent,  so  large  that  I have  always  regarded  the 
education  as  gratuitous. 

5710.  And  would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
Protestant  gentleman  with  a fixed  income  of  say  £200 
a year  withdrew  his  children  from  the  model  school 
because  they  would  have  to  pay  five  shillings  and  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  a quarter,  in  order  to  have  the 
education  of  his  children  in  a convent  school  at  a cheaper 
rate? — I do  not  know  that  I ever  heard  of  that  case, 
and  I should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  such 
a case  indeed. 

5711.  Does  the  Board  give  a gratuity  to  all  teachers, 
including  nuns,  for  the  extra  instruction  of  the  moni- 
tors?— Yes. 
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5712.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  would  you  suppose 
it  to  be  true,  that  monitresses  have  ever  been  charged 
for  any  instruction  they  received  on  the  harmonium, 
for  instance,  in  convent  schools  ? — I have  never  heard 

of  a case  of  the  kind. 

5713.  Is  the  money  paid  to  convent  schools  all  spent 
on  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitresses  ? — Should  I under- 
stand you  as  referring  to  the  gratuities  paid  for  the 
instruction  of  the  monitresses  ? 

5714.  I refer  to  the  capitation  grant  paid  by  the 
Board  as  distinguished  from  any  separate  payment  to 
monitresses.  It  was  a question  put  to  a former  witness 

is  the  money  paid  to  convent  schools  all  spent  on  the 

pupil  teachers  and  monitresses — is  any  of  it  spent  on 
them  1 — I should  say  it  is  all  spent  on  the  schools. 

5715.  But  not  all  spent  on  the  pupil  teachers  and 
monitresses?— Oh,  it  could  not  be ; but  I suppose  they 
n-et  their  share  of  the  advantage.  The  money  that  is 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  convent  schools  is 
expended  altogether  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  The  convent  communities  never  appropriate 
a shilling  of  it  to  their  own  support;  they  are  bound 
by  their  rules  to  expend  it  all  on  the  schools,  and  then 
the  pupil  teachers  and  monitresses  come  in  for  then- 
share  of  the  advantage. 

5716.  Have  you  any  special  means  of  knowing  the 
qualifications  of  each  of  the  ladies  of  the  convent  who 
take  part  in  the  education  of  the  children?— No  special 
means  further  than  the  examination  of  their  particular- 
classes. 

5717.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  examining  then- 
classes  in  your  presence  or  in  the  presence  of  your  In- 
spectors?— They  never  manifested  any  unwillingness 
to  do  it,  but  I have  not  often  asked  them. 

5718.  Have  they  ever  examined  in  your  presence  ?— 

Oh,  yes.  . 

5719.  And  then  what  was  your  opinion? — I will 
answer  that  question  with  perfect  candour.  On  the 
few  occasions  that  I asked  them,  I thought  they  elicited 
the  information  of  the  children  more  satisfactorily  than 
I had  done  myself— probably  from  the  children  being 
more  acquainted  with  their  method  ; but  that  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  even  with  lay  schools. 

5720.  You  have  stated  in  regard  to  that  that  some 
are  good  teachers,  some  indifferent,  and  some  very 
clever — some  indifferent  notwithstanding  of  course 
their  own  education  at  good  private  schools  ? — Are 
you  certain  that  I said  that  ? 

5721.  It  is  in  reply  to  question  5219,  which  I read  ? 

On  referring  to  that  question  I find  that  I did  not 

say  what  you  have  just  mentioned.  What  I really  said 
was  this,  “ that  there  are  different  grades  of  convent 
schools,  as  there  are  different  grades  of  other  schools, 
and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so,  as  the  efficiency  of  a 
convent  school  depends  very  much  onthevery  same  thing 
upon  which  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  National  school 
depends,  namely,  the  skill  of  the  presiding  teacher.” 

5722.  Now,  is  this  diversity  not  to  be  expected  in 
these  ladies  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  is  to  be  expected.  We 
could  not  possibly  suppose  all  the  nuns  in  a community 
to  be  good  teachers. 

5723.  Amongst  the  ladies  outside  those  establish- 
ments with  similar  advantages  I suppose  you  should 
expect  a similar  result  ? — Precisely.  We  find  the  same 
diversity  even  in  our  model  school  teachers. 

5724.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  the  qualifi- 
cations of  these  ladies  as  teachers  tested  by  exami- 
nation, as  in  the  case  of  other  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  State  ? — I do  not  think 
it  advisable  or  necessary. 

5725.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  those  ladies 
do  not  object  to  such  an  examination  ? — I am  aware 
that  one  member  at  least  of  a community  must  be  a 
certificated  teacher,  but  I am  aware  that  they  do  not 
approve  of  it.  At  least  I have  heard,  in  a way  that 
satisfies  me,  that  they  do  not  approve  of  it;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it  here. 

5726.  The  convent  schools  I understand  are  not 
exclusive  schools,  Mr.  Sheridan — you  do  not  regard 
them  as  denominational  ? — I do  not  regard  any  school 
under  the  Board  as  denominational. 


5727.  I see  by  one  of  your  reports,  I think  for  the  June  2,  1868. 
year  1863,  that  in  one  of  those  schools  there  were  two  John”^vard 
sons  of  a Protestant  rector  of  the  locality— are  you  sheridanj  esq. 
aware  of  that  case,  it  was  in  your  district — it  is  the 

report  of  one  of  your  officers,  Mr.  Sheehy,  I think,  the 
report  for  the  year  1863,  page  265  ? — Yes. 

5728.  He  says — “ As  to  the  charge  of  being  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic  schools  I cannot  give  a stronger 
proof  of  the  contrary  than  by  stating  a fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  school  just  mentioned.  For  many 
years  after  its  opening  it  was  attended  by  more  than 
forty  Protestant  pupils,  two  of  them  being  sons  of  a 
Protestant  rector?” — Perhaps  he  is  referring  to  a mon- 
astic school. 

5729.  Mr.  Gibson. — I should  rather  think,  in  order  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  that  in  the  usage  of  the  Com- 
missioners, a convent  school  means  a convent  of  females 
and  not  a convent  of  males  ? — W ell,  that  is  the  popular 
meaning.  It  is  the  popular  meaning  in  this  country ; 
but  to  avoid  multiplication  of  terms  we,  Inspectors, 
call  all  schools  in  connexion  with  religious  bodies  con- 
vent schools. 

5730.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — At  least,  I have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  that.  Unless  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  a monastic  school  and  a 
nuns’  school,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  all 
convent  schools. 

5731.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — At  any  rate  this  was  a 
school  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  a religious  order? — Possibly  it 
was.  I merely  suggested  that  it  was  a monastic 
school,  for  I do  not  know  the  case. 

5732.  The  school,  I find,  is  Milltown  Monastery 
National  School,  county  Kerry? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  a 
monastic  school. 

5733.  Do  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  apply  to 
that  school  also  ? — Certainly. 

5734.  And  to  all  convent  schools? — And  to  all 
convent  schools. 

5735.  This  rule,  for  instance : — “If  a school-room  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  a place  of  worship  there 
must  not  beany  direct  internal  communication  between 
the  school-room  and  such  place  of  worship.”  Is  that 
rule  observed  in  reference  to  all  convent  schools  ? — It 
is,  decidedly.  There  is  no  immediate  communication 
between  the  school-room  and  the  church  belonging  to 
the  convent  school. 

5736.  Does  this  rule  also  apply  : — “ Religious  in- 
struction must  be  so  arranged  that  each  school  shall  be 
open  to  children  of  all  communions  ; that  due  re- 
gard be  had  to  parental  authority ; that,  accordingly, 
no  child  shall  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious 
instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disap- 
prove; and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed 
that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school 
affords. ” Does  that  apply  to  convent  schools? — That  ap- 
plies to  convent  schools,  and  I should  say  that  it  is 
more  strictly  enforced  in  regard  to  convent  schools 
than  ordinary  National  schools;  because  Inspectors, 
according  to  my  experience,  are  more  strict  in 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  rale  in  nuns’  schools 
than  in  ordinary  National  schools;  and  I may  state  a case 
which  bears  on  the  question  just  put  to  me ; it  is  this, 
that  in  the  Tralee  Convent  School  a couple  of  Protestant 
children  who  attended  remained  at  the  time  religious 
instruction  was  about  to  commence,  and  the  nuns 
having  a scrapie  of  conscience  as  to  whether  they 
should  exclude  those  children,  applied  to  their  Bishop 
for  instruction  on  the  matter,  and  he  told  them  that 
they  should  oblige  these  children  to  leave  the  school,  for 
that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  enforced  attendance  of 
Protestant  children  on  Catholic  instruction  would  be 
greater  than  any  good  that  could  possibly  be  done 
thereby.  From  that  day  they  put  them  out. 

5737.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  managers  of 
all  denominations  with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact 
are  very  careful  in  their  observance  of  the  rales  of  the 
Board,  according  to  your  experience  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  ? — ' That  is  my  experience  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. 
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June  2, 1868.  5738.  Are  those  schools  as  easy  of  access  as  other 

schools  ? — I think  they  are. 

Sheritoi'^csq  5739.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  doors  are 
’’  often  found  closed.  Are  the  doors  closed  during  school- 
hours? — I think  they  are,  but  not  in  order  to  keep  out 
strangers,  but  simply  to  enforce  punctuality  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  children,  who,  if  they  are  sent  after  a certain 
hour,  are  not  let  in. 

5740.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  those  doors 
open,  and  so  remove  the  cause  of  complaint? — Well,  in 
a very  large  convent  school,  if  the  door  is  left  open, 
children  will  slip  out  without  anybody  noticing  them, 
and  I think  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  kept 
closed ; but  I have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing access  to  them  at  all  times. 

5741.  I must  say  that  is  my  own  experience,  and  I 
did  not  put  the  question  because  I thought  otherwise. 
What  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  children  begin  to 
attend  these  convent  schools? — The  age  is  much  earlier 
than  in  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

5742.  Do  you  think  does  the  mode  of  payment — 
that  is,  the  capitation  grant — tend  in  any  way  to  that? 
— Really  I do  not  think  it  does.  I think  that  parents 
find  it  very  convenient  to  send  their  little  children  to 
those  convent  schools,  where  they  know  they  will  be 
taken  eare  of;  and  I am  quite  certain  they  would,  not 
send  them  to  the  ordinary  National  schools,  because 
there  they  would  be  mixed  up  with  grown  children, 
and  they  fancy  they  would  not  be  taken  care  of. 

5743.  You  acknowledge  that  in  those  schools  there 
is  a large  class  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  school 
children  receiving  education  ? — Oh,  I cannot  acknow- 
ledge anything  of  the  land,  for  even. in  our  model 
schools  we  have  children  three  years  of  age. 

5744.  Do  you  know  what  the  relative  proportion 
is  in  convent  schools  and  in  model  schools  of  the 
attendance  of  children  of  three  years  of  age  ? — I do 
not,  but  I know  that  in  the  Cork  model  school,  we  had 
a veiy  considerable  number  of  children  only  three  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts. 

5745.  Does  the  system  of  payment  tend  to  keep 
young  women  in  the  convent  schools  who  should  be 
out  of  those  establishments  and  earning  a livelihood, 
and  attending  to  domestic  duties,  that  is  young  women 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  ? — I 
do  not  think  so, 

5746'  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards  attending  convent  schools? — I think  they 
come  to  like  the  nuns  and  like  the  education,  and  not 
finding  employment  general  for  young  women  they 
continue,  and  are  induceed  by  the  nuns,  perhaps,  to 
continue  at  school  to  have  their  education  completed. 

5747.  You  had  forty-two  of  those  schools  under  you 
in  the  year  1866  ? — I had. 

5748.  Did  you  in  reference  to  them  prepare  a 
table  as  to  the  literary  classification  of  the  children 
similar  to  that  given  by  you  in  reference  to  the  model 
schools  at  pages  109,  111,  and  113  of  your  report  for 
1866  in  reference  to  Dunmanway,  Cork,  and  Limerick, 
and  you  seem  to  have  prepared  this  with  great  care, 
and  it  is  a very  important  one  ? — I have  not. 

5749.  You  have  not  prepared  a similar  table  -with 
regard  to  the  literary  classification  and  promotion  of 
the  pupils  in  the  convent  schools  to  that  with  regard 
to  model  schools  ? — I have  not,  but  I should  be  able  to 
do  it  if  it  were  desirable — -not  for  these  forty-two 
schools,  but  for  the  convent  schools  generally. 

5750.  But  for  the  convent  schools  under  your  own 
immediate  eye  ? — I do  not  think  I could  do  so,  because 
Idid  not  inspect  them  all,  nor  have  I the  returns  from 
all. 

5751.  In  reference  to  the  inspection  of  the  convent 
schools  may  I ask  you  do  you  inspect  indiscriminately 
or  choose  the  better  class  of  schools  ? — Oh,  no,  I do  not 
choose  the  bettor  class  of  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I 
Ghoose  some  good  and  some  of  lower  standard. 


5752.  Then  you.  might  regard  the  table  so  prepared 
by  you  as  suggested  a fair  average  table? — I think  it 
likely  it  would  be.  I will  look  "over  my  returns  this 
evening  or  to-morrow,  and  if  I can  possibly  find  mate- 
rial for  preparing  it  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
so.* 

5753.  There  has  been  a considerable  improvement 
of  late  years  in  reference  to  convent  schools  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  has  been  in  reference  to  all  schools,  in- 
cluding convent  schools. 

5754.  Has  there  been  also  an  improvement  in  regard 
to  ordinary  National  schools? — Certainly,  a marked 
improvement  I consider. 

5755.  Can  you  report  a similar  improvement  with 
regard  to  model  schools? — Well,  I think  model  schools 
have  improved  too  as  regards  the  instruction  given  in 
them,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

5756.  I see  by  this  return  that  you  do  testify  to 
progressive  improvement  in  the  classification  of  pupils 
in  all  the  model  schools  under  your  care  in  your  late 
group  of  districts  ? — Yes,  I directed  my  attention  par- 
ticularly to  that,  because  I was  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress  in  the  model  schools.  It  was  not  on 
the  whole  superior  to  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  convent 
schools  or  better  class  of  ordinary  National  schools, 
and  I thought  it  ought  to  be  much  better. 

5757.  Read  your  testimony  now  if  you  please,  at 
page  108,  as  to  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils — 
and.  this  refers  to  the  Dunmanway  District  Model 
School  ? — “ In  the  following  table  the  literary  classificat- 
tion  of  the  above  510  pupils  is  given  according  to  the 
highest  proficiency  attained  by  them  in  the  year  1866. 
In  first  and  second  class  there  were  48 -8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils.  In  the  senior  classes,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  there  were  51-2  per  cent.” 

5758.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  improvement  in 
reference  to  the  Dunmanway  Model  School  ?' — I do. 

5759.  And  in  reference  to  the  Limerick  school,  at 
page  111, — the  literary, classification  of  pupils? — Yes. 

5760.  Just  give  the  result? — In  the  boys’  school,  in 
junior  classes,  33-7  per  cent.,  and  in  senior  classes  66-3 
per  cent,  for  the  year  1866.  In  the  girls’  school,  in 
junior  classes,  51 ‘8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  senior  classes, 
48 '2  per  cent. 

5761.  And  the  number  of  promotions  from  class  to 
class  which  took  place  in  that  year? — Was  65-7  per 
cent,  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  which  was  not 
satisfactory. 

5762.  In  reference  to  the  Cork  school,  page  113? — 
56-7  percent,  were  in  the  junior  classes,  and  43-3  in 
the  senior  classes.. 

5763.  May  I ask  you  what  means  you  took  to  ascer- 
tain these  results? — I obliged  the  teachers  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  furnish  me  with  a nominal  return  of 
every  pupil  that  received  instruction  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  setting  forth  the  number  of  days  on  which 
that  pupil  might  have  attended  school  had  the  pupil 
been  perfectly  regular,  and  secondly,  the  number  of 
days  on  which  the  pupil  actually  attended  school.  That 
is  one.  Then  I obliged  them  to  furnish  me  with  a return 
of  the  number  of  promotions  that  had  taken  place  during 
each  quarter  of  the  year  from  each  class ; and  com- 
paring that,  of  course,  with  the  average  daily  attendance, 
I got  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  pupils.  And  I can 
assert  as  to  those  returns  upon  which  my  reports  of 
the  model  schools  have  been  based,  that  every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  by  me  to  secure  perfectly 
accurate  returns. 

5764.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  regularity  of  attendance  at  these  model  schools 
in  consequence  either  of  your  own  attention,  as  now 
indicated,  or  other  causes? — I think  the  attendance 
has  become  more  regular,  and  I think  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress is  more  rapid. 

57  65.  Is  French  taught  in  any  of  these  model  schools? 
— It  has  been  taught  in  three  model  schools  that  I 
was  acquainted  with. 


* The  following  answer  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  witness : — 

“ 1,1 1SGC  1 <li<l  '>°t  inspect  any  convent  school,  and  consequently  cannot  prepare  any  such  table  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  'Wilson  required  in  reference 
to  convent  schools." 
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• -5766.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  French 
in  all  those  schools  1— Certainly,  and  classics. 

5767.  Do  you  consider  a commercial  education  com- 

plete without  a knowledge  of  French,  now-a-days? — 
Certainly-not.  ' . 

5768.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  the  teaching  of 
French  inthdmodel  schools1?— None  whatever ; on  the 
contrary. 

5761).  And  what  iisyour  opinion  as  to  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  those  schools  ? — I think  it  is  ab- 
solutely advantageous,  and  I do  not  think  that  those 
schools  fulfil  the  functions  that  they  ought  to  fulfil,  so 
long  as  classics  and  French  are  not  taught. 

5770.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  in  connexion  with  some  ordinary  National 
schools,  to  have  Latin  and  Greek  taught  1—1  do — in 
town  schools  particularly. 

5771.  W ould  you  restrict  theteaching  in  these,  or  any 
of  them,  to  children  only  who  had  passed  through  the 
Fourth  Book  ? — I would  not ; but  I would  not  allow 
the  teacher  to  teach  these,  or  attempt  to  teach  these, 
to  the  junior  classes. 

5772.  If  you  restricted  the  teaching  of  these  to  the 
children  who  had  passed  through  the  Fourth  Book, 
would  there  not  be  a very  small  number  of  children  to 
learn  these  ? — I think  so.  * Still,  if  children  were  anxious 
to  learn  classics,  it  probably  would  be  an  inducement 
to  them  to  remain  at  school  in  order  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  I would  give  the  opportunity  to  all  pupils 
who  were  in  the  third  class  or  higher. 

5773.  Which  class  of  schools  furnishes  the  best 
specimen  of' regularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils — 
your  ordinary  National  schools,  your  convent  schools, 
or  your  model  schools  ! — I think  the  attendance  in 
most  of  the  model  schools  is  as  good  as  the  attendance 
in  even  private  schools — schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  gentlemen.  In  regard  to  the  other 
schools,  I Brink  the  attendance  in  the  convent  schools 
is  both  more  punctual  and  more  regular  than  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools. 

5774.  I see  from  your  reportfor  1860,  in  accordance 
with  your  own  recognised  measure  of  regularity  of 
attendance,  that  the  centesimal  proportion  of  average 
daily  attendance  to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  in 
1858, 1859,  and  1860,  was  68,  70,  and  73  respectively. 
Is  not  that  a considerable  improvement  ?—  Very  con- 
siderable. 

5775.  Can  you  say  what  it  was  for  1860  ? — I did 
not  give  that  in  my  report  for  I860,  for  this  reason, 
which  I think  I mentioned  in  a former  part  of  my 
evidence,  that  in  that  year,  and  I think  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  the  Inspectors’ reports  were  not  furnished 
to  me.  The  -practice  of  submitting  them  to  the  Head 
Inspector  for  revision  was  discontinued  some  years  ago, 
and  therefore  in  writing  the  report  T had  not  the  means 
of  giving  the  statistics  you  refer  to. 

5776.  You  are  dependent  on  the  District  Inspectors 
for  your -materials  as  to  that  ? — I should  be,  and  there- 
fore I cannot  make  the  return. 

5777.  Are  Saturdays  reckoned  as  school  days  in  the 
model  schools  ? — Yes,  in  my  model  schools. 

57.78.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  convent  schools  ? — No, 
There  is  usually  no  school  on  Saturdays. 

5779.  Could  you  say,  according  to  the  same  standard, 
what  was  the  average  attendance  at  the  convent  schools 
for  1858, 1859,  and  1 860  ? You  have  given  the  average 
attendance  at  the  model  schools,  and  I wish  to  know 
if  you  could.give  a similar  return  of  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  convent  schools  ? — I should  be  able  to  do  so. 

5780.  Be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  it? — I will  furnish 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  convent  schools  for 
the  years  1858,  1859,  and  1860.* 

5781.  In  looking  at  the  report  for  1866,  I perceive 
that  in  Dunmanway  model  school  there  are  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Established  Church,  and  Dis- 
senters?— -Yes. 


5782.  For  many  years  there  were  no  Dissenters  June  2, 1868. 

attending  this  school  ? — -I  am  not  aware.  — 

5783.  Yes  ; I have  gathered  that  from  looking  at  ^riifan^esf 
the  reports.  Gan  you  say -there  were  not  Dissenting  tan,  esq. 
Protestants  in  the  district  up  to  that  period? — -There 

were  very  few  up  till  a late  period.  There  are  still 
few. 

5784.  You  have  a large  number  of  Homan  Catholic 
children  attending  the  Dunmanway  model  school  ? — 

Yes.  The  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic. 

5785.  I see  by  the  report  that  there  were  471  ? — Yes. 

5786.  Has  not  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  at  the  model  schools  diminished  of  late  years  2 
— Generally  so,  but  not  so  much  in  Dunmanway  as  in 
the  others. 

5787.  Can  you  account  for  the  lairge  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholics  at  Dunmanway  model  school  as  com- 
pared with  the  others — as  compared  with  Limerick,  for 
instance  ? — I can  account  for  it  in  tliis  way,  that  the 
local  clergymen  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  have  not  insisted  on  the  children  being  with- 
drawn from  the  school. 

5788.  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  the 
bishop  of  that  district? — Yes,  he  is,  and  he  insisted  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Cork  model  school. 

5789.  In  the  Cork  model  school  I perceive  you  hare 
a large  number  of  Established  Church  children,  and 
veiy  few  Roman  Catholics.  Can  you  give  the  num- 
bers?— There  were  only  234  Roman  Catholics  out  of 
1,146  pupils. 

5790.  How  many  are  of  the  Established  Church  ? — 

There  are  728  of  the  Established  Church,  65  Presby- 
terians, and  119  of  other  denominations. 

5791.  You  observe  in  the  report  that  20-4  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

5792.  An.d  relatively  to  the  religious  denominations 
in  Cork  there  should  have  been  84  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  attendance? — Yes. 

5793.  In  your  report  you  state — “It  is  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  element  that  we  observe  a very  consider- 
able deficiency,  occasioned,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  by 
the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and 
clergy?” — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5794.  Then  this  “increasing  hostility”  has  been 
effectual  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
Cork  are  concerned? — Certainly. 

5795.  Why  is  it  not  exercised  at  all  in  reference  to 
Dunmanway  ? — For  this  reason.  The  Dunmanway 
model  school,  which  was  one  of  the  first  erected  by  the 
Board,  has  been  for  many  years  in  operation  there, 
whereas  the  Cork  model  school,  the  bishop  states,  was 
erected  in  direct  antagonism  to  his  wishes,  and  to  mark 
his  disapproval  of  it,  and  his  general  disapproval  of 
model  schools,  he  issued  a command  that  Catholic 
parents  should  not  send  their  children  to  that  school. 

5796.  Am  I not  entitled  to  infer  that  he  is  not  un- 
favourable to  model  schools  from  the  large  attendance 
of  Catholic  children  at  Dunmanway,  and  his  non- 
interference ? — He  is  not  favourable  to  model  schools. 

5797.  Are  they  not  both  conducted  on  the  same 
piinciple? — Precisely  the  same,  but  the  Dunmanway 
model  school  has  been  in  operation  for  a large  number 
of  years,  and  its  extinction  would  probably  create  great 
inconvenience  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

5798.  Mr.  Sheehy  was  the  District  Inspector  in 
Cork  ? — He  was  for  many  years.  He  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Dublin  district.  . 

5799.  I perceive  in  connexion  with  your  report  for 
1860  that  he  states  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
expressed  their  desire  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
should  visit  the  ordinary  National  schools  more  fre- 
quently ? — Yes. 

5800.  Are  they  not  under  the  same  system  with  the 
model  schools? — They  are. 

5801.  And  the  same  Board  ? — Yes. 


*The  following  return  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  witness  in  answer  to  this  question : — 

" In  isss  there  were  3G  National  schools  in  connexion  with  religious  communities  in  my  late  circuit,  and  in  these  the  gross  average  daily 
attendance  for  that  year  appears  to  have  been  9,457.  In  1S59  there  were  the  same  number  of  such  schools  in  my  late  circuit,  but  returns 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  only  34.  In  these  34  schools  the  average  daily  attendance  for  1S59  is  stated  to  have  been  8,670.  In  1S60  there 
were  39  such  schools  in  my  late  circuit,  and  in  these  the  average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  appears  to  have  been  9,698. 
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Jtntc  2,  1868. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 


5802.  And  the  same  inspection  ? — Yes. 

5803.  And  use  the  same  books  ? — Yes. 

5804.  Are  they  not  equally  open  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  to  all  other  clergy  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  children  of  their  own  communion? — 
They  are. 

5805.  I wish  to  read  part  of  your  own  report  for 
1860  on  the  model  schools.  With  reference  to  Dun- 
manway,  Limerick,  and  Clonmel  model  schools,  you 
say — 

“In  my  reports  for  the  years  1858  and  1859,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  during  these  years 
to  get  up  a public  pronouncement,  of  want  of  confidence  in 
these  institutions,  I considered  it  expedient  to  enter  at  con- 
siderable length  into  their  history,  and  to  explain  fully  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  have  been  conducted 
from  the  commencement.  In  these  reports  I showed : — 

“ (a)  That  these  schools  have  always  been  managed  on 
principles  that  afford  most  satisfactory  guarantees  to  parents, 
not  only  that  their  children  shall  receive  there  a thoroughly 
good  literary  education,  but  also  that  their  faith  and  moral's 
shall  be  perfectly  secure. 

“ (Zi)  That  owing  to  arrangements  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners the  children  attending  these  schools  have  ample 
opportunities  of  obtaining,  and  do  actually  obtain,  a moral 
and  religious  training  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to, 
that  which  children  receive  in  the  ordinary  National  schools 
that  are  under  the  exclusive  management  of  clergymen. 

“ (e)  That  no  attempt,  direct  or  indirect,  to  tamper  with  the 
faith  of  the  children,  while  within  the  walls  of  these  schools, 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  person,  or  could  possibly  be  made 
without  immediate  detection. 

“ (d)  That  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
parents  regarding  the  treatment  their  children  have  received 
in  these  schools. 

“ Having  proved  all  this  in  a way  to  defy  refutation,  I 
think  I may  fairly  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  travelling  over 
the  same  ground  again,  the  more  particularly  as  I am  satis- 
fied — what  the  opponents  of  these  schools  also  seem  convinced 
of— that  their  repeated  denunciations  have  failed  to  make 
any  permanent  impression  upon  the  public  mind.” 

Do  you  adhere  to  that  testimony  now? — I do ; except 
that  I must  allow  that  they  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind. 

5806.  Quite  so.  Have  these  model  schools  ex- 
ercised a beneficial  effect  on  education  generally  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood? — I think  a most 
beneficial  effect. 

5807.  Do  you  think  that  convent  and  ordinary 
schools  are  benefitted  by  them  ? — I think  they  are  from 
the  influence  of  emulation. 

5808.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  that  “these 
model  institutions  are  in  fact  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  surrounding  districts,  and  they  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  stimulating  and  improving  edu- 
cation in  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
established? — I am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

5809.  Mr.  StoJces. — What  authority  have  you  for 
saying  that  in  England,  nuns  disapprove  of  the  ex- 
amination which  they  undergo  ? — I have  heard  it  stated 
in  private  conversation  by  parties  who,  I think,  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  their  sentiments. 

5810.  What  compulsion  do  you  imagine  is  being 
exercised  on  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Faithful  Companions, 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  and  members  of  other  communities 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty  a year  to  attend  exami- 
nations for  certificates  ? — I do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  direct  compulsion,  but  I believe  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  of  Council  they  would  not  re- 
ceive any  aid  from  the  State  if  they  did  not. 

5811.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  Christian 
Brothers  in  France  do  not  object  to  the  examination  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I think  they  object  to  it 
in  England. 

5812.  Not  the  French  Brothers.  Is  not  your  ex- 
amination of  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
partly  oral  ? — Yes. 

5813.  Are  you  aware  the  examination  in  England 
is  conducted  entirely  in  writing  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

5814.  Could  not  the  District  Inspectors,  who  do  not 
now  collect  female  teachers  for  examination  in  all 
cases,  very  easily  attend  in  convents,  and  conduct  a 


written  examination  of  religious  teachers,  without  in- 
sisting on  conditions  to  which  any  reasonable  persons 
could  object? — It  could  be  done. 

5815.  Do  not  many  female  teachers,  after  being 
classed  by  the  Board,  join  convents  ? — Some  do.  I 
cannot  say  whether  many  do. 

5816.  Technically,  do  not  those  persons  continue 
qualified  to.  teach  in  every  way  ? — Certainly. 

5817.  Do  not  you  believe  if  the  Board  required 
that  an  examined  and  classed  teacher  should  be  found 
in  every  convent  school,  that  means  could  be  adopted 
in  the  convent  schools  to  comply  with  the  rule  ? — I 
think  so.  I think  I suggested  that  myself. 

5818.  Have  any  of  your  reports  to  the  Board  been 
suppressed? — Well,  my  Report  for  1860,  that  created 
such  discussion  afterwards  in  this  country,  was  not 
published. 

5819.  Is  that  the  only  report  of  yours  treated  in 
that  manner  ? — W ell,  it  is  the  only  report.  But  another 
report  of  mine  was — I cannot  say  suppressed — but  re- 
turned to  me  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  office  for 
revision,  in  order  that  I might  omit  a very  large  por- 
tion of  it  which  inferred  to  the  very  subject  you  have 
been  speaking  on,  namely,  the  convent  schools,  and 
which,  in  deference  to  his  opinion,  I did  omit,  although 
very  much  to  my  own  regret. 

5820.  Was  the  Report  of  1860  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

5821.  Did  you,  through  any  public  organ,  issue  an 
explanation  of  your  views  upon  that  subject? — I did, 
because  when  that  repox-t  was  published  it  was  seized  on 
by  a large  number  of  the  public  newspapers  and  public 
speakers,  and  opinions  were  expx-essed  in  inference  to  the 
convent  schools  as  on  my  authority,  or  on  the  authority 
of  statements  in  my  report,  or  alleged  to  be  in  the 
repoi-t,  which  wei-e  not  in  it  at  all.  Opinions  were 
attributed  to  me  which  I had  never  entertained,  and 
such  a strong  feeling  was  excited  in  consequence 
against  me  personally,  as  a Catholic  official,  and  against 
convent  schools,  that  I deemed  it  my  duty,  a duty 
both  to  myself  and  to  the  convent  schools,  to  publish  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  which  was  the  principal  organ  employed  in  de- 
nouncing convent  schools,  and  in  holding  up  my  l'eport 
as  authoi'ity  for  those  denunciations. 

5822.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  a copy  of 
that  explanation  ? — I can  do  so.  I can  i-ead  it  for  you 
now  if  you  think  it  necessaiy. 

5823.  Read  the  letter? — It  is  dated  2nd  May,  1864. 

5824.  Does  it  refer  to  the  Repoi-t  of  1860  ? — It  does; 
the  Report  of  1860  was  not  brought  before  the  public 
until  about  four  years  after  it  was  written.  Lx  the 
meantime  gi’eat  changes  had  taken  place.  [Reads 
the  letter  omitting  the  exordium  and  also  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  :] — 

“ It  has  been  said,  that  I am  ‘ dissatisfied  with  the  l'apid 
growth  of  convent  and  monastic  schools.'  Sir,  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  my  report  which  could  warrant  such  a conclusion, 
and  it  is  not  true.  So  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
extension  of  this  class  of  schools,  I view  such  extension  with 
the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  hope  I shall  live  to  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  found  such  a school  in  the  midst  of  every 
mass  of  Catholic  population  in  this  country,  because  I know 
that  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  schools  that  the  blessings 
of  a sound,  moral,  and  religious  training  and  suitable  literary 
instruction  can  be  conferred  upon  a class  of  children  whom 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  National  schools  has  never  been 
able  to  reach— I mean  the  thousands  of  homeless,  friendless, 
destitute  children,  who,  if  neglected,  are  sure  to  be  the  means 
of  contaminating  society  with  immorality  and  crime,  but  who 
arc  sought  out  by  these  devoted  men  and  women,  and 
gathered  into  their  schools  and  asylums  where  they  are  nur- 
tured, and  clothed,  and  instructed,  and  trained  with  an  un- 
tiring tenderness  and  solicitude  to  which  even  the  children  of 
the  happy  and  the  wealthy  are  often  strangers.  In  my  gene- 
ral report  for  1861,  after  showing  that  the  female  pupils  in 
the  ten  school  districts  comprised  in  my  circuit  are  con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  the  male  pupils,  I observe: — 
‘In  my  opinion  this  preponderance  of  female  pupils  over 
males  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  convent  schools.  It  is  observable  in  every  one  of  the 
ten  districts  except  two.  In  the  Limerick  and  Cork  districts 
in  which  convent  schools  are  numerous,  the  preponderance 
is  most  observable,  while  in  the  Macroom  and  Bantry  dis- 
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-tricts,  in  the  former  of  which  there  is  but  one  small  convent 
school,  and  in  the  hitter  none,  the  number  of  male  pupils 
•exceeds  that  of  females.  _ This  proves,  I think,  that  the 
convent  schools  succeed  in  attracting  a large  number  of 
•children,  who,  if  such  schools  were  not  in  existence,  would, 
most  probably,  never  attend  any  school.’ 

“It  has  also  been  said  that  my  report  ‘ shows  very  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  the  convent  and  monastery  schools  upon 
the  education  of  the  people  will  be  of  the  worst  kind.’ 
Excuse  me,  sir,  for  stating  bluntly  that  my  report  shows 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  the  direct  contrary,  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  passages  which  you  did  not  quote : — 

“ ‘ It  is  undeniable  that  their  schools  do  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  Their  pupils  receive  a moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  highest  order  ; they  are  educated  to  habits  of 
-truth-telling,  modesty,  order,  and  cleanliness ; and  such  of 
them  as  attend  with  fair  regularity,  and  continue  at  school 
till  they  reach  the  upper  classes,  are  sure  to  receive  an  excel- 
lent literary  education.’ 

“ The  following  is  another : 

“ ‘ I have  no  unfriendly  feeling  for  the  convent  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  I 
do  the  great-  good  they  have  done  in  the  localities  where 
they  have  been  established ; and  it  is  for  this  very  reason, 
and  because  I am  convinced  that  with  more  judicious 
management  their  sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased, that  I have  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
good  nuns  to  those  defects  in  their  school  system,  which  in 
my  humble  judgment  must  seriously  mar  the  effects  of  their 
zealous  and  charitable  labours.’ 

“Now,  what  were  1 those  defects  in  their  school  system’ 
to  which  I called  the  attention  of  the  nuns,  and  out  of  which 
such  capital  has  been  made  by  their  enemies  ? Allow  me 
to  enumerate  them,  sir. 

“ I. — I stated  that  I apprehended  that  many  of  the  nuns, 
from  not  having  any  opportunity  of  receiving  a technical 
training  as  teachers,  have  a very  limited  acquaintance  with 
those  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  school  organization 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  that  the 
want  of  such  technical  knowledge  is  most  apparent  in  their 
management  of  the  junior  classes. 

“Well,  sir,  this  is  true,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a defect, 
which,  however,  is  not  incapable  of  remedy.  But  does  it 
constitute  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  religious  teachers 
generally  to  the  lay  teachers  generally?  Not  at  all.  The 
majority  of  the  lay  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board  are 
untrained ; and  this  is  true,  not  merely  of  the  lay  teachers 
throughout  Ireland,  but  of  those  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
where  all  this  agitation  took  its  rise,  and  where  I find 
from  the  Commissioners’  last  report,  about  63  per  cent,  of 
the  lay  female  teachers  have  received  no  technical  training 
whatever. 

“ But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  classes,  that 
whereas  the  general  education  of  the  untrained  lay  teachers, 
and  of  most  of  the  trained,  is  limited  to  a knowledge,  more 
or  less  imperfect,  of  the  subjects  taught  in  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools,  the  nuns,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  well  edu- 
cated women,  of  cultivated  intellects,  of  refined  taste  and 
quick  perceptions,  and,  in  so  far,  much  less  likely  to  feel  the 
want  of  technical  training,  than  teachers  of  humbler  abili- 
ties and  more  limited  acquirements.  The  following  is 
another  of  the  passages  in  my  report,  which  it  did  not  suit 
you  to  quote : — 

. “ 1 It  is  undeniable  that  the  majority  of  them  are  infi- 
nitely better  educated  than  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National 
schools ; while  it  is  equally  true  that  they  bring  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  a disinterestedness  and  devotedness 
to  which  even  the  most  zealous  of  the  lay  teachers  can  have 
no  claim.’ 

“ II — I stated  that  it  is  a characteristic  of  these  teachers 
that  they  are  impatient  of  competition,  and  that  a rival 
school,  if  it  can  possibly  be  extinguished,  is  not  allowed  to 
exist.  But  I added,  and  this,  sir,  is  another  of  the  passages 
which  you  forgot  to  quote : — 

‘“Now,  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  in  pursuing  this 
policy  these  worthy  teachers  are  actuated  by  good  motives. 
They  have  faith  in  themselves,  as  all  earnest,  devoted  teachers 
have,  or  ought  to  have ; and  believing  conscientiously  that 
their  own  schools  are  best  adapted  for  the  proper  training  of 
youth,  they  consider  themselves  justified  in  using  all  then’ 
influence  to  remove  other  schools  out  of  the  way.’ 

“ In  this  part  of  my  report  I made  use  of  a term  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  used,  both  because  it  is  an  objectionable 
term  in  itself,  and  also  because  it  is  one  very  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted.  I refer  to  the  word  ‘intolerance.’  The 
sense  in  which  I employed  it  in  my  report  is  obvious  enough 
from  the  context,  viz.,  ‘ impatience  of  competition,’  but  it 
is  clear  that  you,  sir,  and  others,  have  attributed  to  it  the 
meaning  in  which,  I admit,  it  is  commonly  understood  in 
this  country,  viz.,  ‘religious  intolerance;’  and  if  any  of  the 
good  nuns  have  understood  it  in  that  sense,  I hereby  publielv 
retract  it,  and  offer  them  my  sincerest  apology  for  having 


employed  in  reference  to  them  a term  susceptible  of  an 
intei'pretation  at  once  so  offensive  and  so  undeserved.  I say 
‘ undeserved,’  because  I believe  in  my  conscience  that  the 
charge  of  religious  intolerance  is  one  that  cannot  justly  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  convents  in  Ireland.  To  their  hos- 
pitals the  Protestant  invalid  is  as  welcome  as  the  Catholic. 
In  their  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  Protestant  professors 
and  teachers  are  freely  employed,  whenever  the  services 
to  be  rendered  can  be  more  efficiently  performed  by 
such  than  by  Catholics ; and  in  the  National  schools  con- 
nected with  convents  and  monasteries,  I have  frequently 
found  Protestant  pupils  whose  literary  instruction  was  as 
carefully  attended  to  as  that  of  the  Catholics,  while  I am 
satisfied  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  was  taken  to  secure 
such  children  from  any  interference  with  their  religious 
belief  contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  parents.” 

“ HI- — I stated  that  in  every  mass  of  population  there  is 
always  a not  inconsiderable  number  of  children  who  would 
readily  attend  lay  schools,  but  cannot  be  induced  to  frequent 
those  conducted  by  religious  teachers,  and  that  consequently 
when  the  lay  schools  are  extinguished  a considerable  portion 
of  the  children  of  the  locality  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
education. 

“ This  is  quite  true.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  parents  object  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
they  will  have  to  associate  with,  and  compete  with,  and  not 
uufrequently  be  distanced  by,  the  children  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  the  little  ones  of  the  friendless  and  the  destitute  of 
the  locality ; and  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
children  have  a repugnance  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
the  pupils  of  convent  schools  in  respect  of  the  observance  of 
order,  punctuality,  propriety  of  demeanour,  and  cleanliness 
and  tidiness  of  person  and  dress— all  of  which  are  much 
more  strictly  enforced  in  convent  schools  than  in  the  ordinarv 
lay  schools. 

“ But  I have  never  said,  sir,  as  one  of  your  contemporaries 
says  I did,  that  ‘ the  Komau  Catholic  people  do  not  relish 
convent  instruction,’  or  that  1 convent  schools  are  utterly 
inefficient  as  places  of  popular  education,'  or  that  ‘ I con- 
sidered lay  teaching  to  be  the  best  and  soundest,  and  con- 
ventual and  monastic  instruction  to  be  intolerant  as  well  as 
ineffective.’  I have  never  said  that  while  the  ordinary 
h. ational  schools  exhibit  ‘a  comparatively  efficient  system  of 
education,’ the  convent  schools  exhibit  ‘ a depreciated,  in- 
ferior, worthless  system  of  sham-  teaching.’ 

1 1 Such  statements  on  my  part,  or  statements  leading  to  any 
such  inferences,  would  have  been  gross  untruths,  because  1 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  some  of  the  very  best  National 
schools  are  convent  schools,  and  that  there  are  convent 
National  schools  in  my  own  group  of  districts  unsurpassed 
by  any  schools  under  the  Board. 

“Neither  have  I said  that  convent  schools  are  unfit  places 
for  the  training  of  National  teachers.  I believe  exactly 
the  contrary.  I have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that 
the  young  teachers  at  present  in  training  in  these  schools 
(I  mean  the  paid  monitors  attached  to  them)  answer  in- 
finitely better  at  the  examinations  than  those  trained  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools,  and  that,  when  they  fail,  their 
failure  is  more  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors  in  selecting  incompetent  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  paid  monitor,  than  to  the  inefficieney 
of  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  nuns.  I am  also  well 
aware  that  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  Board’s 
service  have  been  educated  and  trained  in  convent  schools, 
and  I venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  an  Inspector  of 
judgment  and  experience  in  Ireland  who  would  not  concur 
with  me  in  stating  that  teachers  so  educated  and  trained  not 
only  answer  more  creditably  than  others  at  the  annual  dis- 
trict examinations, but  also  conduct  their  schools  with  greater 
zeal,  energy,  and  success. 

“ IV. — Another  defect,  and  the  only  other  one,  noticed  in 
my  report,  was  this:— that  the  conductors  of  convent  and 
monastery  schools  admit  pupils  without  limit,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  available  teaching  power  ; and  that  as 
a consequence  the  rate  of  progress  is  extremely  slow— that 
it  takes  a very  long  time  lor  a child  to  work  her  way  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  class— and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
comparatively  few  ever  reach  that  goal. 

“ This  was  quite  true  at  the  time  referred  to  in  my  report, 
viz.,  1860.  But  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  defect  has  since 
been  remedied  to  a very  great  extent  by  the  extension  of  the 
monitorial  system,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  very 
materially  the  disproportion  between  the  teaching  power  and 
the  number  to  be  taught ; and  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a striking  improvement  in  the  schools  has  been  the 
result.” 

5825.  When  last  under  examination,  you  appeared 
to  admit  that  the  religious  minorities  of  the  North  and 
South  of  Ireland  met  with  similar  treatment  in  schools. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  any  cases  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  where  Protestant  children  receive  Catholic  in- 
2 K 
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struction  ? — I have  never  known  a case  of  the  kind 
except  one.  That  was  in  Drimoleague  National  school 
in  the  county  Cork,  and  I held  an  investigation  m con- 
sequence.  The  rector  of  the  perish  complied  that 
some  children  of  his  denomination  m the  .National 
school  were  receiving  Catholic  instruction,  hut  when 
I held  the  investigation  the  father  of  the  children 
came  before  me,  and  stated  in  the  presence  of  his 
clergyman  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Ins  express 
orders  that  they  attended  religious  instruction,  and  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  religious  instruction 
until  he  went  to  the  school,  and  gave  express  orders  to 
that  effect.  That  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  I am 
aware  of.  . 

5826.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cases  there  are  m 

the  North  of  Ireland  of  Catholic  children  receiving 
more  or  less  Protestant  instruction  ?— It  appeared  from 
the  return  ordered  by  Major  O’Reilly,  that  in  a vast 
number  of  cases  the  Catholic  minorities  were  induced, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  accept  of  Protestant  reli- 
gious instruction.  . 

5827.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  minorities  in  the  North 
and  the  South  receive  similar  treatment  in  matters  of 
religion? — Certainly  in  matters  of  religion  they  have 
not  received  it,  but  that  is  remedied  now.  At  the  time 
the  return  was  made  out  they  did  not ; I have  never 
known  an  instance  in  the  South  of  a Catholic  manager 
or  teacher  endeavouring  to  interfere  with  the  faith  of 
the  Protestant  minority ; but  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  in  the  North  of  the  Catholic  minority  having 
been  induced  by  some  means  or  other  to  receive  Pro- 
testant instruction,  and  the  practice  has  brought  great 
unpopularity  on  the  system. 

5S28.  You  mentioned  a case  in  Cork  in  which  the 
Commissioners  refused  to  accept  an  institution  because 
it  was  taught  by  monks  or  brothers  1— Yes. 

5829.  Had  von  seen  anything  to  call  for  their  ex- 
clusion from  State  aid  1— None  whatever..  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are  observed 
faithfully  in  the  monies’  schools,  and  monks’  schools  are 
as  much  open  to  children  of  all  denominations  as  any 
other  school.  I may  add  that  the  monks’  schools 
I am  acquainted  with  are  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other 

5830.  At  what  number  would  you  estimate  the 
daily  attendance  at  primary  schools  of  all  kinds  m 
Ireland  ? — Forty-mine  on  an  average,  in  each. 

5831.  Can  you  tell  the  total  1 — I could  tell  the  total 
by  referring  to  a document  I have. 

5832.  It  appears  from  the  Census  of  1 86 1 that  on  the. 
17th  May  in  that  year  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  primary  schools  of  all  kinds  was.  443,333!? 


Inspectors  paid  only  incidental  visits  to  these  schools 

Killamey,  twice  in  four  years;  Kenmare,  once  in 

three  years;  and  Tralee,  not  once  in  four  years ?— 
That  is  so. 

5843.  They  did  not  judge  it  necessary  ? — They  did 

5844.  Do  you  not  believe  that  nunswliose  intellectual 
qualifications  are  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  with- 
out inquiry  are  beyond  doubt  morally  qualified  to  teach 
children '? — Beyond  a doubt. 

5845.  Is  it  your  conviction,  whether  inspected  ornot, 
nuns  will  give  due  time  and  all  their  skill  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  their  schools  ? — I believe  the  in- 
spection by  the  Board  has  not  the  slightest  influence 
in  that  respect,  and  that  if  their  schools  were  not  in- 
spected by  the  Board  they  would  be  as  faithful  and 
diligent,  and  as  attentive  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
children  as  at  present. 

5846.  In  reference  to  other  schools  where  there  is 
not  equal  confidence  in  them,  does  not  the  super- 
vision of  the  manager  supply  what  is  wanting? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5847.  You  have  said  that  the  influence  ot  tiie 
managers  is  very  salutary  ? — I think  so. 

5848.  Their  visits  to  schools  frequent,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  teachers  in  regard  to  punctuality,  diligence, 
and  good  conduct  greatly  due  to  their  supervision  ? — 
That  is  my  Opinion. 

5849.  You  have  also  given  your  opinion  that 
managers  are  bound  to  see  that  the  Board  are  not  de- 
ceived by  the  teachers  in  any  way,  either  by  unseason- 
able absence  or  by  falsification  of  school  records  ?— That 

1S  5850.  Suppose  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  to 
be  ascertained,  and  the  managers  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  superintendence  in  the  admirable  way  for 
which  you  handsomely  and  I have  no  doubt  truly  give 
them  credit,  do  you  not  think  a thorough  examination 
of  the  schools  once  every  year  would  afford  to  the  State 
the  further  assurance  that  is  needed  ? — It  would,  afford 
all  the  assurance  necessary  to  satisfy  the  State  that  the 
funds  are  not  misapplied,  but  it  would  not  afford  to  the 
local  parties  the  means  of  obtaining  as  much  of  the 
public  aid  as  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  a system 
of  payment  by  results,  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual examination  a considerable  number  of  the  children 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  teacher  during  the 
twelve  months  might  happen  to  be  absent,  and  the 

teacher  would  get  nothing  for  them. 

5851.  Taking  into  account  the  remote  position  and 
small  attendance  in  the  case  of  many  schools,  how  many 
children  do  you  think  an  efficient  Inspector  should 
examine  in  a year  ?— I should  say  he  would  be  able  to 


5833.  What  proportion  do  you  claim  for  National 
schools  ?— I cannot  exactly  tell,  but  the  correctness 
of  that  statement  has  been  questioned  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  National  schools. 

5834.  Wasnottheactualdailyattendance.atNational 
schools  about  320,000  ?— Yes.  I should  say  it  was 
about  300,000  in  1867., 

5835.  What  is  the  number  in  daily  attendance  at 
convent  and  monastic  schools  ? — About  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  attendance  of  children,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
attendance  of  female  children. 

5836.  Is  not  the  number  about  50,000  ? — Yes. 

5837.  Do  the  convent  schools  require  as  constant 
supervision  as  other  schools  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
spectors ? — I do  not  think  they  require  more  constant 
supervision,  for  I think  they  are  conducted  as  faith- 
fully in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  as  any  other.  They  require  more  time  for  in- 
spection, for  there  are  larger  numbers  of  children  to 
be  examined  in  them. 

5838.  Do  they  require  supervision  equally  as  con- 
stant as  the  ordinary  schools  1— It  is  possible  they  do. 

5839.  How  many  of  the  special  reports  on  convent 
schools  for  1864  were  drawn  up  by  you?—' Three. 

5840.  Did  you  not  specially  report  on  the  Kenmare,, 
Killarney,  and  Tralee  schools  ?— Yes. 

5841.  Did  you  report  on  any  others?— —I  think  not. 

5842.  Does  it  not  appear  from  the  reports  that  the 


examine  10,000.. 

5852.  You  tVifnk  10;000  would  be  a moderate  num- 
ber to  hold  an  Inspector  responsible  for  ?— I think  so. 

5853.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  fifty  children  a 
day  1 — I was  calculating  it  in  that  way,  taking  the 
average  attendance  at  about  fifty. 

5854.  At  that  computation  could  not  fifty  Inspectors 

that  is,  forty-four  District  Inspectors  and  six  Head 

Inspectors— once  a year  thoroughly  examine  all  the 
scholars  in  primary  schools  of  any  kind  throughout  Ire- 
land 1— If  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  one 
examination  each  year. 

5855.  Doyou  not  consider  inspection, if  earned  beyond 
the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  school 
work  is  regularly  and  effectively  conducted,  to  be  little 
better  than  waste  of  public  labour  and  money,  and  ot 
scholars’  time  ? — I should. 

5856.  Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  subjects  are 
taught  the  children  of  the  first  class  in  the  schools,  for 
I find  a discrepancy  in  your  account  and  that  of  another 
Inspector? — I am  aware  of  that,  and  I was  think- 
ing of  it.  I stated  that  among  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  first  class  was  geography,  because  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  taught,  but  I found  on  the  evening  after  I was 
examined  last,  on  referring  to  the  programme,  that  it 
is  not  now  mentioned  as  one  of  the  subjects.  I know, 
however,  that  in  point  of  fact  geography  is  taught  by 
maps,  though  not  by  task, 
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5857.  You  Lave  said  that  in  your  opinion,  National 
schools  should  afford  to  talented  hoys  an  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5858.  Is  it  not  the  aim  of  National  education  to 
make  the  bulk  of  the  people  industrious  and  contented 
in  their  own  sphere  of  life,  rather  than  to  help  a few 
to  rise  out  of  it1? — That  is  the  main  object,  but  both 
can  be  attained,  and  I think  there  is  great  danger  to 
the  State  and  to  society  in  allowing  the  talented 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  remain  with  abilities 
uncultivated,  because  if  they  have  genius,  they  will  even 
in  a low  stratum  of  society  have  an  influence  over  their 
fellows,  and  these  are  the  persons  who  get  up  secret  con- 
spiracies throughout  the  country.  The  man  of  no 
ability  never  initiates  any  movement  dangerous  to  the 
State. 

5859.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  say  are  the 
functions  of  a model  school,  as  you  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Dr.  Wilson  that  Latin  and  Greek  should 
be  taught1? — The  functions  of  model  schools  are  two  or 
three.  One  is  that  they  should  be  as  training  schools  for 
teachers ; another  is  that  they  should  serve  as  models  to 
all  the  schools  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  of  what 
National  schools  ought  to  be  and  might  be  made,  and 
a third  is  that  which  I have  been  alluding  to — that  they 
should  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  talented  children  of 
the  district,  of  getting  such  an  education  as  would 
enable  them  to  raise  themselves  to  a respectable  posi- 
tion in  society. 

5860.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  teachers 
of  ordinary  National  schools  that  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin? — Not  generally  so, 
but  it  is  most  useful  that  the  teachers  of  the  first  class 
schools  in  towns  where  there  is  a large  population 
should  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  generally  the  more  a teacher  'knows  the  better 
qualified  he  will  be  to  conduct  his  school  efficiently. 

5861.  Taking  the  case  of  ordinary  National  schools 
in  considerable  towns : for  what  walks  in  life  do  you 
consider  it  desirable  that  the  children  taught  in  them 
should  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ?• — I merely  meant  that 
by  learning  Greek  and  Latin  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  situations  in  several  positions  which 
they  could  not  aspire  to  if  they  did  not  know  Greek 
and  Latin. 

5862.  What  positions? — For  instance,  apothecaries, 
doctors,  attorneys,  clergymen,  and  a variety  of  other 
positions.  In  many  of  the  competitive  examinations, 
too,  classics  are  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  would  have 
to  answer. 

5863.  Do  you  consider  the  preparation  for  being  an 
apothecary,  or  any  of  those  other  professions  you  name, 
the  work  of  a primary  school  ? — I do  not  consider  it  to 
be  necessarily  the  work  of  a primary  school ; but  a 
National  system  of  education,  to  be  efficient,  should 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  the 
means  of  raising  themselves,  and  therefore  there  should 
be  schools  connected  with  the  National  system  that 
would  give  that  education.  With  regard  to  the 
primary  schools,  I do  not  consider  it  is  their  only 
function,  nor  do  I consider  that  in  any  such  school  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  important  function.  I consider  the 
most  important  function  would  be  to  educate  the  masses 
of  the  poorer  children  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &e. 

5864.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a large  class  of 
teachers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  without  an  additional 
class  disproportionate  to  the  advantage  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  it  now,  but  if  the  thing  were  introduced 
we  soon  should,  and  it  would  not  add  much  to  the 
expense. 

5865.  Are  monitors  trained  best  in  large  or  small 
schools  ? — I think  they  are  more  likely  to  be  efficient 
teachers  if  trained  in  large  schools ; but  it  depends 
more  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  the  school. 

5866.  Are  monitors  trained  best  in  the  model  schools 
or  in  the  large,  effective,  ordinary  schools? — I think 
they  are  trained  better  in  the  model  schools.  At  all 
events  that  ought  to  be  the  case ; but  some  of  the  best 
monitors  have  come  from  large  ordinary  schools,  and 
the  very  best  monitors  have  come  from  convent 
schools. 


5867.  Do  you  find  in  the  examination  of  monitors 
when  they  come  to  be  probationers,  any  difference  be- 
tween those  from  model  schools  and  those  from  ordi- 
nary schools? — I do  not  know  that  I have  found  any 
marked  difference,  for  when  they  are  examined  as 
probationers  they  are  not  examined  on  many  of  the 
subjects  they  are  taught  in  model  schools,  and  there 
is  then  no  superiority  shown  in  those  from  model 
schools;  but  when  they  are  examined  for  the  second 
class  they  show  a superiority  over  the  others. 

5868.  Do  you  think  it  necessaiy  to  put  a check  On 
convent  and  monastic  schools,  to  prevent  overcrowding  ? 
— Not  more  than  upon  other  schools.  It  would  be 
desirable,  that  in  all  schools  there  should  be  some  such 
check,  if  it  could  be  done  without  offending  parties, 
but  the  convent  schools  are  bound  to  accept  every  child 
that  .offers.  And,  indeed,  I have  never  found,  in  any 
school,  ordinary,  model,  or  other,  that  a single  child 
was  ever  rejected  for  want  of  space  except  in  Dunman- 
way  Model  School. 

5869.  How  came  it  that  the  convent  schools  that 
were  named  had  not  been  visited  once  a year  by  the 
Inspector? — There  is  a difference  between  a visit  and 
an  inspection.  In  our  technical  language  a visit  means 
an  incidental  visit,  but  I am  sure  it  will  be  found  that 
the  schools  were  inspected  more  than  once.  They  were 
inspected  three  times  a year,  but  there  was  only  one 
incidental  visit. 

5870.  Lord  Clonbrock. — I see  an  observation  that 
you  made  the  last  time  you  were  here,  that  the  gentry 
took  veiy  little  interest  in  the  education  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  reside  — that  is  in  reference  to  the 
teachers.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  this 
system  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — In  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  particularly. 

5871.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  gentry  of  Ireland — where  they  are  Protestant — 
are  absolutely  debarred  from  being  managers  of  Na- 
tional schools? — I think,  my  lord,  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  would  not  consent  to  their-  setting  up  National 
schools,  and  becoming  managers.  I think  they  would 
not  approve  of  the  children  attending  those  schools. 

5872.  They  will  not  even  consent  to  a proprietor 
in  his  own  country  district  being  the  manager  of  his 
own  school? — I cannot  say  that  that  is  the  general 
rule,  but  I know  they  have  an  objection  to  it.  If  the 
proprietor  were  a gentleman  who  made  himself  active 
in  forwarding  religious  instruction,  or  in  religious 
matters,  they  would  prevent  it. 

5873.  Suppose  I was  to  tell  you  of  a proprietor  who 
proposed  to  the  clergymen  and  bishop  to  build  a school 
on  his  own  property,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  education  given  in  it,  but  to 
commit  it  entirely  to  the  best  Roman  Catholic  master 
they  could  get,  super-intended  by  a National  Inspector, 
and  assisted,  as  he  had  reason  to  hope,  in  every  way 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  supposing  I 
was  to  tell  you  that  that  offer  was  utterly  rejected 
unless  he  would  make  over  the  school  entirely  in  fee 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  priests,  would  that 
be  a rrsual  tiling?- — I do  not  think  it  is  usual,  because 
I know  of  many  cases  where  Protestant  landowners 
have  established  National  schools,  and  are  by  them- 
selves or  their  agents  the  managers,  having  entered 
into  an  under-standing,  however,  that  they  would  ap- 
point Catholic  teachers,  and  that  the  Catholic  pupils 
should  be  under  the  super-vision  of  the  clergy. 

5874.  Do  you  know  why  the  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical authorities  have  an  objection  to  Protestant 
managers? — I think  I do. 

5875.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  the  admission  of 
the  very  best  Roman  Catholic  masters  into  their 
schools,  that  is,  of  one  whom  you  yourself  would  think 
most  competent  as  a teacher  ? — It  is  true  they  will 
not  take  any  master  trained  since  1862. 

587 6.  Does  not  that  fact  in  itself  account  for  having 
a low  character  of  masters  put  over  your  schools  ? — 
Their  not  allowing  a master-  or  mistress  trained  since 
1862  to  take  charge  of  a school  in  their  parish,  must 
have  the  effect  of  diminisliing  the  number  of  efficient 
teachers. 

2 K 2 
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5877.  Is  this  tlie  fact  or  not1?  It  was  asserted  to 
me  yesterday  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  that 
they  object  to  masters  out  of  the  training  school 
because  that  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  train- 
ing school  to  both  denominations  at  the  same  time  by 
one  lecturer  ? — I never  heard  of  that  objection,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  fact.  No  such  thing  has  ever 
occurred. 

5878.  A Roman  Catholic  clergyman  asserted  that  to 
me,  and  I denied  it  was  the  fact  so  far  as  I had  been 
able  to  make  out.  Is  the  religious  instruction  always 
separate  ?— Always.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  system,  and  distinguishes  the  National  system  from 
every  other.  Religious  instruction  must  be  separate. 

5879.  In  fact  that  objection  had  no  foundation ? — 
Certainly  not. 

5880.  Practically,  I believe,  very  few  of  the  gentry 
are  managers  in  the  west  of  Ireland? — Very  few.  On 
Lord  Monteagle’s  property  nearly  all  the  National 
schools  are  under  the  management  of  his  agent,  and 
some  of  the  schools  on  Lord  Castlerosse’s  property  are 
under  the  management  of  his  agent. 

5881.  Professor  Sullivan. — You  have  stated,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  that  in  the  Dunmanway  Model  School  the 
chief  reason  why  that  school  has  succeeded  is,  that  it 
is  established  for  some  time? — That  was  partly  the 
reason.  It  was  established  in  1849,  and  continued 
in  operation  without  giving  offence  to  any  person  in 
the  locality  up  to  the  time  that  the  opposition  to  the 
model  schools  assumed  a serious  form.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  did  not 
issue  any  strong  command  to  the  Catholic  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  that  school,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  continued  up  to  the  present  to  be  well 
attended. 

5882.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  Dun- 
manway school  ? — Six,  I think,  besides  monitors  and 
pupil  teachers. 

5883.  How  many  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics  ? — 
Four. 

5884.  The  head  master  and  second  master,  what  are 
they  ? — The  head  master  and  head  mistress  are  both 
Roman  Catholics. 

5885.  Has  not  that  circumstance  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  school? — Well,  I really  think 
not — the  same  is  true  of  almost  every  one  of  the  model 
schools. 

5886.  Have  they  been  there  for  many  years  ? — They 
have  not  been  there  many  years,  because  there  has  been 
a succession  of  teachers  in  that  school. 

58S7.  Were  they  there  before  the  opposition  to 
the  model  schools  began  ? — Yes  ; but  that  is  true  also 
of  Limerick  and  Clonmel,  for  the  teachers  were  there 
for  year-s  before  the  opposition  commenced. 

5888.  You  don’t  think  it  has  anything  to  do  -with 
the  personal  character  of  the  teacher  ? — I am  quite  sure 
it  has  not. 

5889.  You  are  acquainted  very  well,  I suppose,  with 
the  Cork  Model  School? — It  has  not  been  long  in 
operation,  but  I think  I am  as  well  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  Inspector  can  be  who  has  been  over  a school 
for  only  a short  time. 

5890.  What  class  of  peisons  attend  that  school? — 
When  I was  examined  before  I think  I stated  that 
one  would  find  in  the  Cork  Model  School  a larger  pro- 
portion of  children  of  a better  class  than  would  be 
found  in  other  schools,  for  the  reason  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  not  allowed  to  attend  it,  and 
other  children  stepped  in. 

5891.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  quite  a common 
thing  for  carriages  to  call  for  children? — I know  that 
it  is  not  a common  thing  for  carriages  to  call.  Small 
conveyances  call  for  some  of  the  cliildren,  because  a 
vast  number  of  young  children  attend  the  school. 
The  south  of  Ireland  is  very  wet,  and  whenever  there 
is  a wet  day  some  conveyance  calls  for  such  children. 

5892.  Have  you  often  heard  of  a carriage  and  pair 
calling? — Indeed  I have  not  unless  with  visitors. 

5893.  Is  it  a common  thing  for  persons  to  pay  first- 
class  railway  fare  from  the  Bandon  district  to  attend 
the  school? — I know  that  some  children  came  from 


Innishannon,  some  from  Queenstown,  and  some  from 
Passage  West  and  other  localities,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  that  school. 

5894.  Then  in  giving  that  high  per-ccntage  of 
persons  in  the  higher  books,  you  have  not  taken  into 
account  that  they  belong  to  a totally  different  class 
from  those  attending  ordinary  schools  ? — I have  not.,, 
but  I think  the  classification  rather  low  in  the  Cork 
school. 

5895.  But  still,  as  a model  school,  the  class  of  persons 
who  come  there  would  be  more  constant  in  attendance 
than  the  children  at  other  National  schools  ? — Yes. 

5896.  And  would  be  better  attended  to  at  home  ? — I 
don’t  know  that.  We  found  the  children  who  came 
there  first  lamentably  deficient — children  of  parents 
in  good  position. 

5897.  Is  not  that  common  throughout  the  countiy  ? 
— Indeed  I think  it  is.  Unless  the  pupils  who  came 
to  the  model  school  had  attended  the  ordinary  National 
schools;  we  found  them  generally,  though  very  fan1 
readers,  quite  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a word. 
We  found  they  knew  nothing  of  grammar,  or  geo- 
graphy, or  arithmetic. 

5898.  What  are  the  extra  subjects  taught  in  the 
National  schools  that  you  have  had  connexion  with  ? — 
Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  science.  These,  are 
about  the  only  extras. 

5899.  Now,  with  regard  to  physical  science,  what 
training  do  the  teachers  of  the  model  schools  get  from 
the  Commissioners  ? — They  are  generally  men  who  had 
spent  a considerable  time  in  training  here  in  the 
Central  Department  in  Dublin,  where  they  got  lectures 
regularly  in  physical  and  applied  science,  as  well  as  in 
pure  mathematics. 

5900.  What  is  the  official  meaning  of  physical 
science  ? — It  really  means  with  us  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, geology,  electricity,  heat,  pneumatics,  and  other 
things. 

5901.  Are  lectures  given  on  all  those  subjects? — 
There  were,  I know,  and  I think  there  are  still. 

5902.  Have  you  the  means  of  teaching  those  sub- 
jects in  the  model  school? — Yes. 

5903.  A laboratory? — A laboratory. 

5904.  And  apparatus? — And  apparatus, 

5905.  The  apparatus  works? — Yes. 

5906.  You  are  quite  sure? — Yes. 

5907.  I assume  you  know  practically  it  works? — 
Yes. 

5908.  The  electrical  apparatus,  for  example? — Well 
that  subject  has  not  been  gone  much  into;  but  it 
formerly,  in  the  Clonmel  Model  School,  formed  the 
principal  branch,  because  the  Inspector  in  charge  had 
a great  taste  for  that  subject. 

5909.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  apparatus, 
supplied  to  the  model  schools  mere  toys  ? — That  is  not 
the  fact. 

5910.  Have  you  yourself  seen  them  worked? — Yes.. 

5911.  What  are  the  particular  tilings? — I should  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all ; but  every- 
thing a teacher  would  require  is  furnished  to  him,  and 
got  from  the  very  first  makers. 

5912.  Are  they  got  from  the  first  makers  veiy  re- 
cently?— I believe  they  are.  I believe  the  apparatus- 
department,  in  Marlborough-street,  which  supplies  these 
articles,  gets  them  from  the  best  makers. 

5913.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  geology? — 
Geology  is  taught  simply  with  reference  to  diagrams, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — a sort  of  elementary  course. 

5914.  You  also  teach  natural  history?— -Slightly, 
I mean  by  diagrams. 

5915.  Do  you  think  the  classification  of  vertebrata 
and  invertebrata  by  Professor  Owen  are  subjects  for 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  ? — For  boys ; girls 
don’t  attend  the  class  at  all. 

5916.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  know  Paterson’s  work 
on  zoology  ? — I do ; that  is  the  school-book. 

5917.  That  is  much  used  in  the  National  schools?1 
— That  is  the  book  that  is  principally  used. 

5918.  Professor  Sidlivcm. — Do  you  think  that  w ould 
be  a subject  for  boys  and  girls  of  ten  years  of  age,  just 
learning  the  Third  Book — to  learn  a list  of  names  of 
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fishes  derived  from  the  Greek  ? — They  don’t  learn  those 
names. 

5919.  Then  it  is  a sham  to  exhibit  these  things  to 
a stranger,  as  being  taught  to  a class  which  is  called 
up  before  him  for  examination  ? — Do  not  understand 
me  as  saying  that  they  are  not  learned  at  all.  The 
children  you  speak  of  are  not  required  to  learn  them. 

5920.  Suppose  I or  another  person  saw  a class  in 
a National  school  which  was  called  up  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  progress  the  children  had  made,  and  the 
subject  of  instruction  was  the  classification  of  inverte- 
brate animals  according  to  Professor  Owen — very 
long  names — and  no  one  in  the  class  being  above 
twelve  years,  and  that  they  get  the  most  of  these 
names  by  heart,  do  you  think  it  would  form  a proper 
subject  for  occupying  the  time  of  the  children  ? — If  it 
were  confined  to  that,  I think  it  would  not,  but  I do 
not  admit  it  is  confined  to  that.  I think  they  get  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  these  matters,  such  as  will  give 
them  a taste  for  acquiring  a fuller  knowledge  when 
they  come  to  a mature  age.  The  third  class  in  Na- 
tional schools  is  capable  of  learning  a good  deal  of 
these  subjects. 

5921.  Is  it  with  such  long  names  as  those,  which 
children  are  not  able  to  pronounce — names  such  as  I 
can  hardly  pronounce  myself? — Cetacea,  pachydermata, 
infusoria,  &c.,  are  not  names  difficult  to  pronounce. 

!<•-•  5922.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Professor  Gwen’s 
classification? — I am. 

5923.  Are  all  the  names  in  that  easily  recollected? — 
They  are  not  by  any  means,  but  a great  many  of  them 
are ; and,  in  general,  I do  not  think  there  is  so  much 
importance  attached  to  learning  these  names  as  to 
learning  the  characteristics  by  which  the  classes  are 
distinguished. 

5924.  The  teacher,  you  say,  receives  instruction  in 
Marlborough-street  on  subjects  such  as  natural  his- 
tory ? — Yes,  and  in  some  of  the  model  schools  where  he 
has  himself  been  trained. 

5925.  Who  is  the  person  that  has  charge  of  teach- 
ing such  things  as  geology  and  natural  history,  and  all 
those  other  subjects  in  the  central  training  depart- 
ment?— I will  not  undertake  to  say  who  has  particular 
charge  of  geology.  I think  it  was  Dr.  Sullivan.  I 
think  Professor  Butler  has  several  subjects,  and  Mr. 
O’Sullivan,  the  assistant  professor,  has  some.  I will 
not  undertake  to  say  how  they  divide  the  subjects 
between  them.  I think  that  duty  falls  principally  to 
Professor  Butler. 

5926.  But  is  he  not  professor  of  mathematics  ? — He 
is ; but  since  Dr.  Clarke’s  death  there  is  no  particular 
professor  for  physical  science. 

5927.  Then  he  is  the  professor  for  the  whole  range 
of  natural,  physical,  and  mathematical  science? — Do 
not  ask  me  as  to  that.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the 
division  of  their  duties. 

5928.  Do  you  think  a teacher  can  be  trained  in  all 
these  subjects  in  six  months  ? — Unless  he  had  received 
some  instruction  before,  he  could  not.  But  he  may 


have  been  a pupil-teacher  in  a model  school  and  have 
received  considerable  instruction  in  them  there,  he  may 
have  been  five  months  afterwards  in  training,  and  after 
that  get  into  the  special  class  for  a year,  and  in  that 
time  he  will  acquire  a pretty  fair  knowledge. 

5929.  Do  you  consider  that  in  two  seasons  he  could 
acquire  that  knowledge.  Would  not  the  course  be  the 
same  in  both  sessions  ? — I think  not ; it  is  more  exten- 
sive in  the  special  class.  I think  they  have  special 
lectures  for  the  different  periods.  I think  they  get 
a more  extensive  course  in  the  special  class,  or  at 
least  they  learn  the  same  subjects  more  thoroughly. 
But  I mentioned  that  I would  not  undertake  to  answer 
all  these  questions  with  precision. 

5930.  You  are  not  aware  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  any  provision  is  made  for  teaching  any  of  these 
subjects  except  mathematics? — I am  sure  they  are 
taught. 

5931.  What  is  the  text-book  employed? — The  only 
text-book  employed  is  the  one  prepared  by  the  late 
Professor  M'Gauley. 

5932.  Is  that  accurate  science? — I have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  that  text-book. 

5933.  Do  you  tliink  that  is  up  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  science  ? — I think  not,  and  never  was. 

5934.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  teach  obsolete  science  ? 
— I do  not ; but  I think  the  professor's  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  the  statements  or  reasoning  in  that  book. 

5935.  Is  this  not  the  state' of  affairs  : that  the  teacher, 
or  lecturer,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  lectures  to  a class 
— suppose  on  the  experimental  sciences  in  one  way, 
and  the  pupils  learn  in  their  books  a different  account  ? 
Is  not  this  the  contradiction  between  the  two? — I 
admit  it  is  a very  grievous  defect. 

5936.  That  is  a fair  representation — is  it  not — of 
the  state  of  things? — I should  say  it  must  be. 

5937.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  that  really 
is  the  state  of  affairs  on  tins  subject? — I think  it  is — 
that  is  to  say,  if  that  text-book  is  the  only  book  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils ; but  I think 
the  teachers  do  not  derive  their  knowledge  exclusively 
from  that  book,  for  the  teachers  may  consult  any  books 
they  like.  I am  sure  they  don’t  use  that  book  much  in 
their  lectures  now.  It  is  a very  bad  book. 

5938.  With  regard  to  grown-up  girls  in  convent 
schools,  is  it  not  a fact  that  one  of  the  functions  which 
the  nuns  perform  towards  the  gii’ls  in  their  schools  is 
to  endeavoiu'  to  obtain  employment  for  them  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5939.  And  that  such  girls  are  kept  there  solely  with 
that  view  when  they  arrive  at  a certain  age? — No 
doubt  of  it ; and  I may  say  they  are  the  only  schools 
in  Ireland  in  connexion  with  the  Board  that  do  obtain 
employment  for  such  children  : but  I may  also  observe 
that  wherever  there  is  a school  conducted  by  a good 
teacher,  whether  lay  or  not,  you  will  find  grown  children 
attending  that  school. 

[Adjourned.] 


June  2,  186S. 

John  Edward 
Sheridan,  esq. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


Seventeenth  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  June  3, 1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


of  Powis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  ) Secretarias_ 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  J 


June.  3,  ! 868. 

Edward 
Butler,  esq. 


Edward  Butler,  Esq.,  Professor  in  the  Training  Department,  Marlborough-street,  sworn  and  examined 


5940.  The  Chairman — What  office  do  you  hold  in 
the  training  department  ? — I am  at  present  Professor 
and  Superintendent  of  the  training  establishments  and 
central  model  schools. 

5941.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? — 
Nine  years  and  a half  now. 

5942.  Had  you  previously  held  any  other  appoint- 
ment under  the  National  Board  ? — I held  the  appoint- 
.ment  of  District  Inspector  for  eight  years  and  a half, 
and  also  the  office  of  Head  Inspector  for  eight  years 
and  a half ; then  I was  four  years  out  of  the  service  of 
the  Board,  during  which  time  I was  in  the  Catholic 
University.  I returned  to  the  Board’s  service  in  the 
year  1859 — the  beginning  of  1859 — and  I have  been 
in  it  since  then. 

5943.  What  is  the  department  in  which  you  are 
professor  now  ? — The  science  department. 

5944.  On  what  subjects  do  you  give  lectures  ? — I 
give  instruction  to  the  masters  in  geometiy,  the 
elements  of  trigonometry,  mensuration,  mechanics,  and 
some  few  lessons  on  physical  science.  To  the  mistresses 
in  training  I give  lessons  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  some  general  notions  on  geometrical  figures,  de- 
finitions, and  terms. 

,594 5.  Lito  how  many  classes  are  the  masters  in  the 
training  department,  to  whom  you  lecture,  divided  ? — 
The  teachers  in  training  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  general  class  and  the  special  class;  the  general 
class,  who  are  mostly  the  teachers  of  schools  in  the 
country  brought  up  for  training  here,  is  divided  into 
two  divisions — the  mistresses  as  well  as  the  masters. 

5946.  How  often  does  a new  set  of  masters  come  to 
idle  training  college? — They  are  summoned  early  in 
January,  and  early  in  August,  each  year.  They  come 
up  twice  in  the  year,  the  first  course  being  longer  by 
about  two  weeks  than  the  seoond  course.  It  is  the 
general  class  I am  now  speaking  of. 

5947.  How  long  does  each  class  remain  in  the 
training  department? — Five  months  about  in  the 
spring  course,  and  four  months  and  a half  in  the  second 
course — that  is  the  autumn  course. 

5948.  Into  how  many  classes  do  you  generally  divide 
the  male  pupils  who  come  up,  say  at  the  beginning  of 
each  half  year  ? — They  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
two  divisions.  The  first  division  or  senior  division, 
and  the  second  division  or  junior  division ; for  certain 
purposes  the  two  divisions  go  together. 

5949.  For  which  purposes? — For  instance,  for  Dr. 
Sullivan’s  lectures — the  instructions  he  gives  are  given 
to  the  teachers  in  a body. 

5950.  On  what  subjects  ? — His  branches  are  in  the 
English  department,  namely,  grammar,  the  lessons  on 
money  matters,  geography,  the  principles  of  education. 
These  form  the  chief  matter  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  teaching. 

5951.  Do  you  keep  the  class  that  comes  up  in  the 
autumn  separate  from  those  that  come  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  ?— They  are  always  separate.  The 
general  class  does  not  remain,  except  for  the  five 
months  for  the  one  course  of  training.  Those  who 
come  up  in  January — about  the  15th  of  January — 
leave  us  about  the  15tli  of  June;  and  those  who  come 


up  early  in  August — it  is  generally  the  3rd  and  4tli 
of  August  they  come  up — leave  us  a few  days  before 
Christmas.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  teachers  in 
the  year  forming  the  general  class. 

5952.  Arc  the  number  of  teaching  days  evenly 
balanced  between  the  two  half  years? — Not  quite ; 
there  is  a difference  of  about  eight  days — from  eight 
to  twelve  days. 

5953.  Which  is  the  shortest  term  ? — The  autumn 
term  is  the  shorter  one  of  the  two. 

5954.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  from  that  dif- 
ference ? — Why,  of  course,  the  instruction  in  some  of 
the  subjects  has  to  be  rather  curtailed  in  consequence 
of  baviug  a smaller  number  of  days  to  give  instruction 
to  the  teachers. 

5955.  Has  it  ever  been  contemplated  to  balance  the 
two  half  years  more  evenly  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

5956.  Do  you  consider  the  loss  of  a fortnight  in  the 
shorter  term  prejudicial? — It  is  to  some  extent,  as 
every  loss  of  instruction  is.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
second  course  were  longer  by  a fortnight,  were  more 
equalized  with  the  other. 

5957.  What  would  be  the  practical  difference  of 
making  the  arrangement? — -One  difficulty  would  be 
the  intervention  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  another 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  summer  vacation,  which 
in  the  central  model  schools  does  not  generally  close 
until  the  end  of  July,  and  we  always  wash  to  have  the 
schools  assembled  about  a week  or  so  before  the  teachers 
come  up  to  the  training  department. 

5958.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  post 
of  professor  in  the  training  department  1— -Nine  years 
and  a half. 

5959.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  the  course 
of  these  nine  year’s  in  the  acquirements  of  the  master.; 
on  their  first  coming  up  for  training  ? — In  some  re- 
spects I think  there  is  a great  improvement  in  them, 
especially  in  those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  pupil  teachers  in  the  model  schools.  These  young 
men  generally  come  up  to  us  very  much  better  pre- 
pared than  those  who  have  schools  of  their  own,  but 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  a 
model  school,  or  of  being  trained  in  any  way  previously 
to  their  appointment  as  teachers  of  schools. 

5960.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  the  female 
teachers  during  the  last  five  years  ? — There  is  an  im- 
provement in  them  also,  and  it  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  As  in  the  case  of  the  masters,  many  of  the 
young  persons  that  come  to  be  trained  in  our  female 
establishment  have  served  their  time  as  paid  moni- 
tresses  in  some  of  our  good  schools  through  the 
country;  and  these  generally  come  better  prepared 
than  those  who  have  received  their  appointment  as 
teachers  without  passing  through  the  same  preparation. 

5961.  Have  you  many  teachers  that  come  up  for 
training  who  have  been  educated  elsewhere  than  m 
the  National  schools? — We  have  had  a few  of  late 
years.  Among  the  female  teachers  especially  there 
have  been  a few  from  time  to  time  who  had  no  con- 
nexion with  National  schools,  and  who  have  been 
recommended  and  trained  by  us. 
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5962.  Where  have  these  female  teachers  been  eclu-- 
Cated  ? — In  private  schools,  generally  speaking;  per- 
haps at  home ; hut,  generally  speaking,  they  were  in 
private  schools  previously. 

5963.  Do  masters  or  mistresses  ever  come  to  the 
training  college  that  have  been  educated  in  the  Church 
Education  schools? — We  have  had  some. 

5964.  Did  you  notice  any  distinction  between  their 
general  proficiency  as  compared  with  those  educated 
in  the  National  Board  schools  ? — I cannot  say  we  did ; 
I took  no  notice  on  that  point. 

5965.  Do  children:  ever  come  to  the  training  de- 
partment that  have  been  educated  in  convent  or  mon- 
astic schools? — Many  teachers  have  come  to  us  who 
were  taught  in  the  convent  schools — the  National  con- 
vent schools ; very  few  have  come  to  us  from  the  monks’ 
schools. 

5966.  These  monks’  schools  are  not  under  the 
Board  ? — They  are  not  under  the  Board.  I think  there 
are  but  two  under  the  Board. 

5967.  Did  you  notice  any  deficiency,  either  in  the 
capacity  or  in  the  training  of  those  that  have  come 
from  other  than  National  schools? — Some  of  the  young 
people  who  have  not  passed  through  the  National 
schools  we  found  rather  deficient  as  compared  with 
those  who  had  passed  through  National  schools.  Those 
who  had  been  educated  in  private  schools  we  found, 
generally  speaking,  deficient,  as  compared  with  those 
who  had  been  taught  in  the  National  schools. 

5968.  What  was  the  state  of  preparation  of  those 
who  had  come  to  you  from  convent  schools  ? — They 
were  generally  exceedingly  well  prepared. 

5969.  And  the  male  monastic  schools? — I cannot 
at  present  call  to  mind  any  young  man  who  came  in 
my  time  from  the  male  monastic  schools.  My  col- 
league, Dr.  Sullivan,  has  always  spoken  of  the  young 
persons  who  came  from  the  convent  schools  as  being 
amongst  the  best  prepared  of  those  that  he  came  across. 
This  was  specially  so  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
model  schools  in  the  country,  and  since  then  we  find 
that  the  girls  who  come  from  the  convent  schools  are 
equally  well  prepared  with  othei-s  on  the  whole. 

5970.  Do  you  consider  that  the  acquirements  of 
those  persons  who  come  to  you  to  be  trained  has  risen 
at  all  during  the  last  few  years  ? — Their  acquirements 
on  admission? 

5971.  Their  acquirements  on  admission  ? — Y es,  they 
have. 

5972.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  training  school 
stay  more  than  one  half  year? — Some  few  have  been 
recalled  for  a second  course  of  training: — more  especially 
among, the  female  teachers-^— to  the  general  class;  but 
the  members  of  the  special  class  have  all  received  a 
course  of  training  in  the  general  class  before  they  are 
brought  back  to  the  special  class. 

5973.  What  is.  the  special  class.?— The  special  class 
consists  of  young  men.  and  women  who  in  passing 
through  the  general  class  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  who  appear-  likely  to  become,  by  some  addi- 
tional training,  very  good  and  very  efficient  teachers. 
Our  selection  is  at  present  very  much  confined  to 
young  people  who  would  have  no  school  on  leaving 
the  general  class ; they  are  mostly  the  pupil  teachers 
or  paid  monitors  who  have  come  to  us  from  model 
schools.  Those  we  recall  form  the  special  class.  We 
consider  that  they  would  be  going  away  from  the  train- 
ing course  without  having  any  employment,  and  that 
during  the  year  they  may  remain  in  the  special  class 
many  opportunities  may  offer  for  their  employment  in 
country  schools.  In  the  meantime  they  will  be  improv- 
ing in  their  acquirements  and  in  them  qualifications. 

5974.  To  what  class  do  persons  so  recalled  for  a 
second  period  generally  attain  ? — They  generally  reach 
the  second  or  first  division  of  the  second  class.  Some 
few  leave  us  in  the  first  class. 

5975.  Will  you  go  on  detailing  your  duties  with  the 
various,  classes  during  the  week  ? — With  one  division 
of  the  masters  I am  engaged  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days for  an  hou  r — and  on  Wednesdays  for  half  an  houi\ 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  other  division  comes  to 
to  me.  On.  Tuesdays  I have  the  two  divisions  of  the 


general  class  together  for  an  hour,  and  on  Fridays  for  June  3.  1868. 
half  an  hour.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  I give  an  — — 

hour  to  the  male  special  class  teachers.  With  the  gu^def 
mistresses  in  the  general  class.  I.  have  half  am  hour  on.  ’ 

Mondays,  and  on  Thursdays  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  coui-se  they  receive  an  additional  hour  in. the  week 
for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
me ; I give  an  hour  on  Wednesdays  to  the  female  special 
class.  Our  apportionment  of  time  is  rather  intricate  in 
consequence  of  having  to  subdivide  the  classes. 

5976.  Do  you  know  how  many  males  and  how  many 
females  the  entry  of  the  current  half  year  consists  of?. 

— We  have  66  male  teachers  and  73  female  teachers 
who  entered  at  the  commencement  of  this  course. 

5977.  Do  you  know  what  the  numbers  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  are? — So  far  as  the 
distinction  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  concerned  we 
have  37  Catholics  and  29  Protestants  in  the  male 
class.  We  have  in  the  female  class  31  Catholics  and 
42  Protestants. 

5978.  Do  these  classes  include  any  actual  schoolmas- 
ters that  have  come  up  for  training  ? — Yes,  both  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  are  included.  There  are 
masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  up  at  present  who  still 
hold  their  schools  and  will  return  to  work  them. 

5979.  A considerable  number  of  your  classes  duidng 
the  current  year  are  actual  schoolmasters  or  mistresses? 

— The  greater  number  has  always  been  of  masters  and 
mistresses  until  -within  the  last  few  years,  when  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  non-teachers  has  been 
rather  on  the  increase. 

5980.  Are  those  persons  who  are  non-teachers,  look- 
ing to  get  a school  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  in 
Marlborough-street? — They  expect  so.  It  is  their  object, 
in  coming  to  be  trained,  to  be  fitted  thereby  for  obtaining 
a school  in  the  country. 

5981.  Do  persons  in  want  of  schoolmasters  or  mis- 
tresses apply  to  any  of  the  authorities  in  Marlborough- 
street  ? — They  frequently  apply,  sometimes  through  the 
secretaries,  and  sometimes  directly  to  the  professors,  to 
recommend  them  fit  persons  to  take  charge  of  schools. 

5982.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  placing  efficient 
pupils  ? — Sometimes  we  do.  We  have  had  sometimes  to 
send  away  young  men  and  youngwomen  from  the  special 
class,  when  their  time  of  training  was  completed,  without, 
being  in  a position  to  provide  them  -with  situations. 

5983.  Does  that  often  happen  ? — It  happens  almost 
every  course  with  one  or  two,  or  sometimes  more. 

5984.  Are  you  able  subsequently  to  get  places  for 
these  ? — In  some  few  instances  we  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  but  they  pass  away  from  us,  and  seldom  apply 
to  us  again.  The  applications  to  us  for  teachers  have 
diminished  veiy  much  of  late  compared  with,  what  they 
used  to  be  in  former  times.  The  professors  were  fre- 
quently applied  to ; latterly  it  is  not  so. 

5985.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Well,  to 
some  extent  to  the  training  that  may  be  obtained  in 
the  model  and  other  schools  by  pupil  teachers,  and 
paid  monitresses.  A young  person  who  has  completed 
a course  as  paid  monitor  in  a good  school — four  years 
good  training- — is  better  qualified  than  in  former  yeax-s 
when  there  was  no  opportunity  of  their  having  any 
such  tx-aining.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has 
occurred  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  at 
px-esent  a feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clex-gy  against  employing  teachers  who  have 
been  in  our  training  establishment. 

5986.  At  what  point  ixx  yoxu-  classification  of  teachex-s 
should  you  say  that  a master  or  mistress  is  sure  of 
getting  employment,  first  class  or  second  ? — They  are 
not  sure  at  any  stage.  Though  they  may  be  in  the 
fix-st  class,  they  are  not  sure  of  getting  employment.  It 
does  not  depend  exactly  on  the  class. 

5987.  Wlxat  are  the  arx-angenxents  of  the  training 
college  with  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
classes? — The  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
young  men  and  yoxuxg  women  who  come  up  is  entirely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  who 
attend  to  give  x-eligious  instruction  to  the  children  of 
the  schools.  Whatever  arrangements  they  make  are 
carried  out  by  the  teachers,  while  they  are  under  our 
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care,  both  in  the  model  schools  and  in  the  training 
establishments,  as  well  as  on  the  Sunday.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Catholic  teachers,  for  the  last  few  years  no 
Catholic  clergyman  has  attended  in  the  model  schools, 
but  whatever  regulations  were  made  by  him  before  his 
withdrawal,  the  same  are  now  adhered  to  and  carried 
out  by  us  as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  and  the  Catholic 
masters  and  mistresses  are  required  to  attend  to  their 
religious  exercises  as  they  used  when  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergyman  who  last  frequented  our  schools 
and  gave  religious  instruction  there.  The  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  separated  for  religious  exercises. 
On  Sundays  the  Catholic  teachers  assemble  for  reli- 
gious exercises  in  one  department,  the  Established 
Church  teachers  in  another,  and  the  Presbyterian 
teachers  in  another  department. 

5988.  Under  whom  are  these  religious  instructions 
conducted? — In  the  houses  for  the  masters,  both  in 
George’s-street  and  in  Glasnevin,  the  superintendents 
are  Catholics,  and  they  have  the  supervision  of  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  Catholic  teachers  residing 
in  these  two  houses.  The  assistant  superintendents  in 
the  houses  are  both  Presbyterians,  and  they  look  after 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  Presbyterians.  As  regards 
the  Established  Church  teachers,  at  present  it  is  the 
senior  among  them  who  superintends  their  religious 
exercises.  A similar  arrangement  holds  in  the  female 
department.  The  superintendent  is  a Catholic,  and 
she  assembles  the  Catholic  mistresses  morning  and 
evening  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.  The 
matron  is  a member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
she  has  charge  of  the  Established  Church  mistresses. 
The  assistant  superintendent  in  the  house  is  a Presby- 
terian, and  she  has  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  teachers. 

5989.  Is  there  any  payment  made  to  any  minister 
in  attendance  on  the  religious  exercises  at  the  model 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  Board  ? — No,  none. 

5990.  Has  the  standard  of  the  lower  class  of  teachers 
who  come  up  to  be  trained  in  Marlborough-street  risen 
during  your  experience,  on  their  arrival  ? — They  are 
improving.  It  is  higher  than  when  I first  came  here. 
They  are  on  the  whole  of  a better  class — better  quali- 
fied on  admission. 

5991.  Have  the  greater  part  of  them  been  educated 
in  National  schools  themselves  ?■ — I think  most  of  them 
have. 

5992.  Do  you  often  keep  teachers  over  the  first  half- 
year  ? — We  have  seldom  done  so. 

5993.  Sir  Robert  Kane.— You  mentioned  a few 
minutes  ago  the  distribution  of  your  time  in  attendance 
on  the  classes  in  the  male  and  female  training  depart- 
ment. What  is  your  own  special  duty  in  regard  to  these 
classes? — The  science  department. 

5994.  In  addition  to  general  superintendence? — 
Yes,  I am  one  of  the  General  Superintendents — Dr. 
Sullivan  is  my  colleague. 

5995.  You  are  General  Superintendent  of  the 
training  house  and  model  school.  Dr.  Sullivan  takes 
charge  of  the  literary  subjects,  you  of  the  science  ? — Yes. 

5996.  And  your  scientific  instruction  of  course  is 
purely  elementary  ? — It  is,  mainly. 

5997.  Mathematics  ? — Elementary  mathematics  and 
the  elements  of  physical  science. 

5998.  You  have  materials  for  illustrations  in  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  physical  science — an  apparatus  ? — 
There  is  an  apparatus,  but  it  is  not  in  a very  good 
state.  It  has  gone  through  various  hands.  Some  time 
after  my  appointment  as  Professor  under  the  Board,  I 
was  requested  to  forego  instruction  in  physical  science 
in  order  that  it  might  be  given  by  Dr.  Glarke,  who, 
previously  to  my  appointment,  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  giving  this  instruction  for  a certain 
number  of  weeks  in  the  year  to  the  teachers  in  training. 
I was  requested  to  forego  my  claim  to  do  that  portion 
of  the  business,  and  let  Dr.  Clarke  continue  as  before. 
He  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  for  some  while 
after  the  apparatus  remained  in  abeyance,  so  that  at 
present  it  is  not  in  very  good  condition. 

5999.  Since  Dr.  Clarke’s  death  have  no  steps  been 
taken  towards  arranging  for  completing  and  regulating 
the  apparatus  that  was  used  by  him? — Last  year 


it  had  to  be  removed  from  the  house  where  it 
was  kept  in  his  time,  and  where  it  had  lain  for  a 
good  time  after  he  ceased  to  discharge  the  duties. 
It  was  removed  to  another  room  which  had  to  be  fitted 
out.  The  apparatus  is  not  in  working  order.  . It 
would  take  some  time  to  get  an  apparatus  of  that 
kind  into  order. 

6000.  Is  Dr.  Clarke  about  two  years  dead? — I think 
about  two  years. 

6001.  Since  his  death  the  instruction  in  science  has 
been  under  some  disadvantage? — With  reference  to  the 
apparatus  it  has ; but  the  instruction  given  can  only  be 
of  a very  elementary  character,  and  may  be  given  to 
a great  extent  without  any  apparatus.  It  is  the  merest 
elements  that  we  have  time  to  give  instruction  in  to 
the  teachers  in  training. 

6002.  How  far  does  the  mathematical  instruction 
extend? — I generally  put  the  masters  through  four 
books  of  Euclid,  and  give  them  some  elementary  in- 
struction in  trigonometry  so  as  to  enable  them  to  solve 
triangles ; I explain  to  them  the  principles  of  mensu- 
ration. They  receive  instruction  on  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary portions  of  conic  sections,  on  a few  elementary 
propositions  of  what  is  called  modern  geometry,  and 
on  a portion  of  mechanics ; that  is  the  extent  of  the 
mathematical  instruction  I give. 

6003.  But  has  the  Board  given  instructions  to 
render  the  illustrations  of  physical  science  more  com- 
plete?— Not  at  present.  No  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  it. 

6004.  Had  Dr.  Clarke  devoted  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  experimental  physics  ? — He  had.  He  lectured 
during  only  a portion  of  the  year  to  the  teachers  in 
training,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  he  devoted  to 
the  instruction  in  the  model  schools  in  the  country ; 
hence  the  apparatus  was  spread  about. 

6005.  Since  Dr.  Clarke’s  death,  when  you  entered 
upon  the  functions  that  he  had  previously  fulfilled,  did 
you  represent  to  the  Board  the  importance  of  having 
that  apparatus  put  in  working  order  ? — I did  not  make 
any  representation  officially  on  the  subject  to  the 
Board.  It  was  only  last  year  I got  charge  of  the 
apparatus,  and  got  it  removed  from  where  it  had  lain. 
About  that  time  I saw  by  a Parliamentary,  paper  that 
there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
appointing  a person  to  have  special  charge  of  that 
department ; and  whether  that  person  was  to  be  myself 
or  another,  I was  not  informed,  so  that  I did  not  know 
but  I might  be  interfering  with  the  duties  which 
another  might  be  appointed  to  discharge  ; and  then  I 
took  no  steps  in. the  matter,  and  continued  to  give 
such  instruction  as  I could  to  the  teachers  in  training 
without  having  applied  about  the  apparatus. 

6006.  Then  has  the  Board  since  decided  upon  not 
appointing  a successor  to  Dr.  Clarke  ? — I don’t  know. 

6007.  Then  did  you  consider  that  you  were  c'iis- 
charging  functions  provisionally  or  permanently  ? — At 
present  I consider  them  provisional,  so  long  as  there 
is  the  minute  of  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  take  charge  of  that  department  separate  from 
the  mathematical  department. 

6008.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  that  provisional 
department  to  have  a good  Collection  of  apparatus — 
to  have  the  apparatus  put  in  proper  working  order  ? — 
There  is  a difficulty  in  getting  things  done.  I did  not, 
however,  represent  the  matter  to  the  Board. 

6Q09.  Of  the  masters  in  the  employment  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Butler,  what  proportion,  do  you  think, 
have  passed  through  your  training  establishment? — 
As  far  as  I can  ascertain  there  are  about  2,400.  Out 
of  some  4,600  there  are  2,400  that  have  passed 
through  the  training  establishment,  and  2,000  un- 
trained. I am  speaking  of  the  latest  return  I could 
get — the  report  of  1865.  Since  that  the  reports  have 
not  given  the  number  of  trained  and  untrained  teachers. 

6010.  Then  the  number  is  something  more  than 
half  ? — Something  more  than  half  of  these  were  actually 
in  schools  at  that  time — I am  speaking  of  the  masters. 
As  to  the  mistresses,  I think  there  were  about  1,000 
trained,  out  of  the  3,000. 

6011.  Have  the  thousand  passed? — The  thousand 
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lave  passed  the  training  establishment  out  of  3,000 
mistresses  who  were  in  schools  during  the  year  1865. 

6012.  Did  you  find,  or  has  it  been  found,  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  working  or  perform- 
ance of  those  schools  which  are  provided  with  trained 
masters  and  those  schools  which  are  not  so  provided  ? 
— I cannot  speak  with  reference  to  the  results  in  schools 
for  the  last  nine  yearn  and  a half.  Since  I have  been 
in  the  training  department  here  I have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  inspection  of  schools  in  the  country, 
and  I cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge ; but  when 
I was  Inspector  of  schools,  I found  that  the  schools 
taught  by  trained  teachers  were  better  than  those  that 
were  taught  by  untrained  teachers. 

6013.  W ould  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  in  every 
case  some  evidence  of  qualification  should  be  required 
from  a person  before  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
school? — Certainly;  but  I think  that,  to  some  extent, 
that  evidence  is  required  now.  Before  the  Board 
sanctions  the  payment  of  a salary  to  a teacher  they 
must  be  satisfied  he  has  a certain  amount  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  also  satisfied  that  he  is  in  a way  to  conduct 
the  school  efficiently.  The  Board  don’t  pay  the  salary 
unless  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  teacher  has 
sufficient  qualification  to  teach  the  school,  and  that  he 
is  able  to  keep  the  school  accounts,  and  to  maintain 
discipline  and  order  in  the  school.  Teachers  undergo 
a probationary  stage  in  all  cases. 

6014.  Then  do  you  treat  the  period  that  may  elapse 
between  the  appointment  of  the  master  by  the  manager 
and  the  confirmation  of  that  appointment  by  the  Board, 
and  the  paying"  of  salary,  as  a kind  of  probationary 
stage? — Yes,  it  is  treated  so  by  the  Board. 

6015.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  an  experiment  which  is  tried 
at  the  risk  of  the  scholar — a kind  of  experiment  in 
corpore  vili  ? — To  a certain  extent  it  is  an  experiment 
on  the  scholar ; but  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way, — great  difficulties  in  trying  to  avoid  that. 
Thus  you  curtail  very  much  the  right  of  appointment 
which  lies  with  the  manager  if  you  limit  him  in  the  very 
first  instance  to  a person  who  has  been  trained ; more- 
over, from  the  very  beginning  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  have  not  been  means  of  training  all  the  teachers. 

6016.  The  supply  of  trained  masters  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand? — Quite  so.  We  have  trained  upwards 
of  5,000  masters  since  the  commencement  of  the  Board, 
and  there  are  only  about  2,500  trained  masters  at  pre- 
sent in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

6017.  With  your  present  training  power  how  near 
can  you  go  to  meeting  the  actual  demand  for  masters  ? 
— At  present  we  can  train  about  200  masters  and  150 
mistresses  in  the  year  if  they  come  to  us.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  100  and  110  masters  in  training  at  a 
time  ; two  courses  in  the  year  will  make  200  trained 
in  the  year.  Of  mistresses  we  can  train  75  in  each 
course,  about  150  in  the  year.  This  makes  350 
teachers  that  we  can  train  in  the  year.  We  have  ac- 
commodation for  about  that  number,  or  can  make  the 
necessary  accommodation. 

6018.  In  giving  these  numbers  do  you  refer  to  your 
training  power  here  in  Dublin? — I am  speaking  of 
our  own  training  establishment  here,  quite  exclusively 
of  the  pupil  teachers  that  may  be  trained  in  the  country. 
I am  speaking  of  the  central  training  establishment. 
We  can  turnout  350  teachers  in  the  year  if  they  come 
to  us. 

6019.  To  what  extent  can  that  training  power  be 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  model  schools  in  the 
country? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 
I don’t  know  how  many  pupil  teachers  there  are  in  the 
model  schools  in  the  country. 

6020.  Has  the  number  of  masters  coming  up  to  be 
trained  diminished  ? — It  has  diminished  : at  least  the 
number  of  Catholic  masters  has  diminished. 

6021.  I think  you  mentioned  in  answer  to  a former 
question  that  there  was  an  objection  on  the  pair  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  clergy  to  employing  masters  who  had 
been  so  trained? — There  is  that  objection. 

6022.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  origin  of  that 
objection  ? — I suppose  it  is  the  order  of  the  bishops  in 
1862. 


6023.  It  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  masters  ? — Junes,  186Q. 
Not  that  I am  aware  of ; I am  not  aware  of  anything  _ , ~— 
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6024.  Nor  no  circumstance  in  the  management  or 
administration  of  the  training  institution  ?—Not  that 
I am  aware  of,  and  I never  heard  any  mentioned. 

6025.  You  mentioned  in  answer  to  a question  by 
the  Chairman  that  the  religious  instruction  was  given 
to  the  Protestant  masters  in  training  by  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  who  had  always  given  it? — Yes,  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Mr.  O’Mahony. 

6026.  Is  he  a chaplain  to  the  institution  % — No. 

6027.  What  is  the  precise  character? — The  Eev. 

Mr.  O’Mahony  was  originally  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Wliately. 

602S.  As  chaplain? — Not  as  chaplain,  as  I under- 
stood. 

6029.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Board  ? — Not  by  the  Board. 

6030.  Do  you  know  does  he  derive  any  emolument 
from  that  office  ? — I believe  Archbishop  Whately  made 
him  some  small  allowance,  and  that  Dr.  Trench  has 
continued  it  to  him. 

6031.  But  he  is  not  paid  any  salary  by  the  Board  ? 

— He  is  not  paid  any  salary  by  the  Board.  For  the 
Presbyterians,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  attends.  It  is  in 
his  district  we  are  placed.  ' The  Eev.  Mr.  Eobertson 
attends  for  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Armstrong 
attends  for  the  Unitarians. 

6032.  None  of  these,  I presume,  receive  salary  from 
the  Board? — None  receive  salary  from  the  Board. 

6033.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  given  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  clergyman  ? — Not  at  present. 

6034.  How  long  is  it  since  this  religious  instruction 
has  ceased  to  be  given  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy- 
men?— I think  it  is  eight  years  or  thereabouts.  I am 
not  certain,  but  I think  it  is  eight  years. 

6035.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  religious  instruction  which  had  previously  been 
given  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergymen  ? — I am  only 
speaking  of  what  I heard  said  about  the  matter.  The 
last  who  gave  instruction  was  Dr.  Power,  who  is 
now  Eector  of  Clonliffe  College.  When  he  removed 
to  Clonliffe  College  from  Marlborougli-street,  the  gen- 
tleman who  succeeded  him  did  not  look  upon  himself 
as  authorized  to  continue  the  instruction  Dr.  Power 
had  given  at  the  model  schools  unless  he  was  directed 
by  the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop  did  not  give 
the  direction,  and  he  did  not  come  to  us.  As  it  were, 
it  dropped.  The  nuns  continued  to  give  instruction  to 
the  gii'ls  and  teachers  for  several  yeara  afterwards ; I 
think  it  is  four  years  since  they  have  ceased  to  attend. 

6036.  At  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religious  instruction,  did  you  make  any  re- 
presentation to  the  Board  as  to  the  expediency  of 
arranging  for  its  continuance  ? — I made  no  .represen- 
tation to  the  Board,  but  the  Eesident  Commissioner 
was  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  I 
considered  that  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  was  quite 
sufficient. 

6037.  Do  you  know  if  the  Board  took  any  steps  on 
the  subject  ?— > -I  am  not  aware. 

6038.  You  are  not  able  to  say,  Mr.  Butler,  whether 
the  Board  or  Eesident  Commissioner  took  any  steps  in 
the  matter  with  reference  to  obtaining  a continuance 
of  the  religious  instruction  ? — I am  not. 

6039.  Do  you  know  has  it  ever  happened  in  the 
arrangements  of  your  training  institution  that  instruc- 
tion of  a religious  nature  was  given  to  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teachers  together  by  any  person  ? — I have 
no  recollection  of  it — not  in  my  time  in  the  training 
department. 

6040.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  training 
department  ? — About  nine  years  and  a half. 

6041.  Then  during  that  time  you  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  thing  having  taken  place  as  that  the  same 
person  gave  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  masters  promiscuously  assembled  together? — 

No  ; I have  no  recollection  of  it,  and  I don’t  think  it 
took  place. 

6042.  In  the  arrangements  of  your  institution  could 
such  a thing  take  place  ? — I think  not. 
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6043.  Do  you  think  it  could  have  taken  place  ■with- 
out your  having  become  aware  of  it1? — I don’t  think  it 
could.  I think  I should  have  heard  of  it. 

6044.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  described  to 
us  the  arrangements  regarding  the  distribution  of  reli- 
gious supervision  in  the  residences  of  some  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses.  Has  that  system  of  mixed  residences 
been  found  to  produce  practical  inconvenience? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

6045.  Have  the  masters  of  different  denominations 
residing  that  way,  in  the  same  house  together,  lived 
harmoniously  together? — Quite  so. 

6046.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  of  them  there 
has  been  no  quarrel  about  religion  ? — Not  that  I ever 
heard  of. 

6047.  On  the  other  hand,  has  there  been  any  evidence 
of  any  particular  indifference  to  religious  duties  or  reli- 
gious observances  on  the  part  of  those  persons? — None 
has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  I had  no  right,  I thought, 
to  interfere  about  the  Protestants ; but  as  for  the  Catho- 
lics, I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  they  at- 
tended to  their  duties  as  they  should  do  while  here,  and  I 
have  been  told  they  have  always  done  so.  I believe  the 
Protestants  are  equally  attentive  to  their  religious 
duties. 

6048.  But  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  whom 
you  naturally  felt  yourself  particularly  interested,  you 
have  learned,  so  far  as  your  information  goes,  that  they 
attend  to  their  religious  duties  and  observances,  and  do 
not  manifest  any  indifference  which  could  be  attributed 
to  association  with  persons  of  other  particular  de- 
nominations?— I should  say  not;  I have  heard  of 
none. 

6049.  Are  those  mixed  residences  visited  by  any 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ? — Not  as  residences.  But 
they  are  visited  occasionally ; a Catholic  clergyman  has 
gone  to  these  houses  when  called.  The  superintendent 
might  wish  him  to  speak  to  a Roman  Catholic  teacher 
in  training,  and  he  has  gone  to  see  that  young  man. 

6050.  Was  that  in  case  of  illness? — No.  In  case 
of  illness  they  always  visit. 

6051.  In  a case  where  his  advice  would  be  benefi- 
cial?— Where  his  advice  might  be  considered  useful  to 
the  young  man.  In  such  a case  the  Catholic  clergy- 
man has  gone  to  the  residence. 

6052.  What  had  been  your  occupation  before  your 
connexion  with  the  Board  as  head  of  this  training  de- 
partment ? — I was  connected  with  the  Board  as  District 
Inspector  from  the  year  1838  to  the  middle  of  1846.  I 
was  then  appointed  Head  Inspector  along  with  Mr. 
Robertson, — that  was  the  middle  of  1846 — and  I re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  Board  as  Head  Inspector 
fill  the  end  of  1854.  In  1855  I obtained  a chair  in 
tlic  Catholic  University,  where  I remained  till  the  end 
of  1858,  when  I returned  to  the  service  of  Board  as 
professor. 

6053.  Mr.  Gibson. — -You  are  not  the  only  teacher, 
Mr.  Butler,  in  your  department,  connected  with  mathe- 
matics. You  have  an  assistant  ? — I have  an  assistant. 

6054.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  O’Sullivan. 

6055.  He  takes  up,  I presume,  the  same  class  of 
subjects  that  fall  naturally  within  your  department  ? 
— By  arrangement  he  takes  one  portion  of  the  subjects 
and  I take  another  portion. 

6056.  Is  it  the  same  with  Dr.  Sullivan.  Has  he 
also  an  assistant  ? — He  has. 

6057.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Rintoul. 

6058.  Can  you  say  what  arrangement  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  particular  department  of  Dr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Rintoul  ? — I only  know  in  a general  way, 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  both  take  up  the  same  subject 
— grammar  and  geography,  are  taken  up  by  both.  Mr. 
Rintoul  besides  devotes  much  attention  to  instruction 
in  reading,  composition,  and  the  lessons  on  reasoning. 
Dr.  Sullivan,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  up  the  lessons 
on  money  matters,  and  the  principles  of  education. 

6059.  Both  departments  have  a principal  and  an 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

6060.  I believe  the  late  Archbishop  Murray  was 
one  of  the  original  Commissioners  of  Education  ?— -He 
was. 


6061.  The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin? 
— He  was. 

6062.  And  he  continued  so  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death  ? — I believe  so. 

6063.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dean  Meyler,  the  Dean 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  1— Yes. 

6064.  Now,  during  all  the  time  Archbishop  Murray 
lived,  and  during  Dean  Meyler’s  life,  was  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  regular  at  the 
training  school  of  the  Board  ? — I can  only  speak  for 
the  time  I have  been  in  the  training  department — that 
is,’  since  the  year  1859.  I think  it  was  about  the  year 
1860  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ceased  to 
attend.  I am  not  certain  about  the  date,  but  that  is 
my  impression. 

6065.  They  did  not  cease  during  Archbishop 
Murray’s  life  ? — No,  I think  not. 

6066.  You  cannot  speak  then  with  reference  to  Dean 
Meyler — whether  they  ceased  attending  during  his  life 
or  after  his  death  ? — I think  they  had  ceased  before 
Dean  Meyler’s  death. 

6067.  You  spoke  of  the  order  of  the  bishops  in  ’62, 
I suppose  you  refer  to  the  declaration  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  ? — No. 

6068.  You  spoke  of  the  order  of  the  bishops  in  ’62, 
I want  to  know  what  order  that  was  ? — I don’t  know 
how  to  characterize  it.  It  was  an  address  to  their 
clergy  in  which  they  recommended,  indeed  ordered 
them,  not  to  allow  any  of  their  teachers  to  come  up  to 
be  trained,  and  not  to  appoint  in  their  schools  in  future 
any  teacher  trained  here. 

6069.  Has  there  been  a considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  teachers  coming  up  for  training  since 
that  ? — Yes,  in  the  number  of  Catholics  coming  up. 
For  the  five  years  previous  to  that  the  per-centage  of 
Catholic  masters  in  training  was  76,  and  of  mistresses 
73,  and  in  the  last  five  years,  from  ’63  to '67,  it  fell  in 
the  case  of  masters  to  53  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of 
mistresses  to  48  per  cent. 

6070.  You  said,  in  reply  to  a question  by  the  Chair- 
man, that  you  did  not  keep  any  teacher  longer  than 
six  months  ? — I meant  in  the  ordinary  general  class  of 
teachers. 

6071.  There  is  a class  of  teachers  kept  longer  in 
training  than  six  months  ? — The  special  class  teachers 
generally  receive  eighteen  months’  training. 

6072.  That  is,  the  special  class,  then,  consists  of 
teachers  distinguished  by  their  superior  attainments — 
by  their  superior  talents? — To  a great  extent;  but 
we  also  take  into  account  whether  they  have  a pro- 
spect of  a school  on  leaving  the  training  establishment. 
Latterly  we  have  chiefly  selected  the  pupil  teachers. 

6073.  You  said,  Mr.  Butler,  that  no  steps  have 
been  taken  since  Dr.  Clarke’s  death  to  have  a successor 
appointed  in  this  particular  department.  And  I think 
you  said  that  after  his  death  the  apparatus  had  to  be 
removed — what  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  building 
in  which  it  had  been  kept  was  pulled  down. 

6074.  And  during  the  time  was  there  another  build- 
ing erected  ? — No,  there  was  a room  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  apparatus  that  was  removed 
from  that  building. 

6075.  In  that  room  to  which  the  apparatus  was  re- 
moved, was  there  facility  there  for  giving  the  same 
sort  of  lectures  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  given  before? — 
There  was  the  same  facility  for  giving  the  lectures,  but 
the  apparatus  was  not  in  order  to  be  used. 

607 6.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  Board 
to  have  the  apparatus  regulated  ? — I did  not.  I said 
I did  not  make  any  representation  to  the  Board. 

6077.  Are  teachers  trained  in  our  model  schools  in 
the  same  course  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
are  trained  in  the  establishment  here  ? Is  there  any 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  our  model 
schools,  or  do  they  merely  confine  themselves  to  pupil- 
teachers? — They  confine  themselves  to  pupil-teachers 
wholly. 

6078.  And  many  of  those  pupil-teachers  come  up 
after  to  be  trained  in  our  establishment  here  ? — They 
generally  are  veiy  anxious  to  come,  and  we  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  each  course.  When  those  pupil- 
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teach  ere  have  finished  in  the  model  schools,  they  come 
xip  to  us  to  be  trained,  if  they  have  no  school  to  go  to. 

6079.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — You  stated  now 
that  you  have  not  made  any  representation  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  state  of  the  apparatus  ? — I have  not 
done  so. 

6080.  In  what  other  way  could  the  Board  become 
cognizant  of  it  ? — It  is  only  within  the  last  year  I was 
aware  of  it.  I did  not  get  the  charge  of  the  apparatus 
until  then.  It  used  to  be  taken  to  the  country.  Parts 
of  it  were  taken  away  from  time  to  time  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  the  lectures  he  had  to  give  at  the  model  schools ; 
after  which  he  would  bring  them  back  again.  They  were 
thus  moved  about  from  place  to  place.  It  was  only  this 
time  twelve  months  or  a little  later  the  apparatus  was 
handed  over  to  me  to  remove  from  the  place  in  which 
it  had  been  left.  The  apparatus  was  in  very  bad 
order.  When  I had  the  room  ready  I put  the  appa- 
ratus into  it ; and  then  under  the  impression  I was  not 
to  continue  teaching  that  branch,  and  that  another 
person  might  be  appointed  to  it,  I did  not  take  any 
steps  to  get  the  apparatus  put  into  order. 

6081.  And  you  allowed  the  Board  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  apparatus  1 — The  Board  as  I then 
understood  were  intending  to  appoint  another  person 
to  the  position.  At  least  there  is  a document  of  the 
Board  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  training  de- 
partment which,  as  I supposed,  might  deprive  me  of 
the  physical  science  department,  because  there  was 
contemplated  in  that  report  a professor  of  mathematics 
and  a professor  of  physical  science,  and  I thought  I 
need  not  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

6082.  Mr.  Gibson. — Dr.  Clarke  itinerated  in  the 
country  1 — He  went  to  the  model  schools  from  time  to 
time. 

6083.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  physical 
science  in  these  model  schools! — Yes,  and  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  model  schools  part  of  the  apparatus. 
He  took  down  all  the  portions  that  were  available  in 
the  Dublin  department.  The  apparatus  was  under  his 
control,  and  he  took  such  parts  with  him  as  he  re- 
quired from  school  to  school.  He  might  leave  a certain 
portion  in  a school  for  a time,  and  then  bring  it  back 
again. 

6084.  On  his  appointment  that  particular  depart- 
ment was,  as  it  were,  taken  out  of  your  special  care, 
is  that  so  ? — When  Mr.  M'Gauley  left  the  Board,  Dr. 
Clarke  was  appointed  to  give  lessons  on  physical  science 
in  his  place  ; this  continued,  I think,  for  two  years — 
until  the  end  of  1858.  Dr.  Clarke  had  charge  of  the 
physical  science  department,  and  one  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Sheehy  or  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  had  charge  of 
the  mathematical  department.  When  I was  appointed 
in  1859,  I was  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  M'Gauley, 
and  I naturally  assumed  I was  appointed  professor,  not 
only  of  mathematics,  but  of  physical  science  as  Mr. 
M‘Gauley  had  been.  However,  I was  requested  to 
forego  the  instruction  in  physical  science  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  so  that  my  duties  were  then  confined 
almost  entirely  to  lecturing  the  teachers  in  training  on 
elementary  mathematics.  I had  almost  nothing  to 
do  with  the  physical  science  department. 

6085.  Now,  Mr.  Butler,  with  respect  to  this  appa- 
ratus, whose  duty  do  you  consider  it  to  be  to  have 
represented  to  the  Board  that  the  apparatus  was  out 
of  order ? — When  I got  charge  of  it  I should,  of  course, 
have  done  so.  It  had  been  in  charge  of  other  persons 
before  I got  charge  of  it.  It  was  not  handed  over  to 
me  immediately  after  Dr.  Clarke’s  death.  There  was 
a lapse  of  time. 

6086.  At  that  time,  I understand,  you  were  under 
the  impression  some  person  would  be  appointed  whose 
special  duty  it  would  be  to  succeed  Dr.  Clarke  ? — So  I 
took  it. 

6087.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  periodical 
reports  made  by  the  professors  to  the  Board  as  to  the 
sufficiency  and  completeness  of  the  various  instruments 
and  apparatus  in  the  several  departments  in  Marl- 
borough-street  1 — No,  there  are  no  reports  made  to  that 
effect.  When  an  instrument  or  piece  of  apparatus  is 
required  a requisition  is  made  and  sent  to  the  Board ; 
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of  the  apparatus,  or  books,  or  requisites.  

6088.  Mr.  Sto/ces. — Was  the  apparatus  formally  -g||"jg^eg 
put  in  your  charge  by  an  order  of  the  Board  at  any  u er’  es<i' 
time  1 — I think  not.  It  was  never  put  formally  in  my 

charge,  except  in  so  far  as  I considered  myself  as  having 
a claim  upon  what  had  belonged  to  the  department  in 
Mr.  M‘Gauley’s  time ; but  it  was  never  formally  put 
in  my  charge  that  I remember. 

6089.  The  Chairman. — To  whom,  except  to  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department,  would  the  Board 
look  for  maintaining  the  completeness  of  the  appa- 
ratus ? — There  is  no  other  person,  as  far  as  I know,  to 
whom  they  could  apply  on  the  subject. 

6090.  Is  there  any  person  other  than  the  professor 
engaged  in  the  department,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  apparatus ? — I think  not. 

6091.  Master  Brooke. — I want  to  understand  the 
length  of  time  that  is  taken  to  train  a teacher.  I think 
you  said  half  a year  for  each  ? — Five  months  in  the 
spring  course,  and  four  months  and  a half  in  the 
autumn  course. 

6092.  Then,  at  the  end  of  this  course  you  consider, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  teacher  is  fully  trained  1 
— So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  consider  him  fully 
trained  if  we  give  him  a classification  at  the  close. 

6093.  Five  months  in  one  course,  and  four  months 
and  a half  in  another  course.  Are  there  many  instances 
of  teachers  remaining  for  a second  course  1—‘ There  are 
not  many  instances,  except  as  special  class  teachers. 

I have  explained  that  we  have  two  classes — the  general 
and  the  special  class. 

6094.  Will  you  explain  what  the  special  class 
means — what  is  the  difference,  and  what  is  the  ob- 
ject ? — The  special  class  consists  of  a certain  number 
of  young  persons — promising  teachers — selected  from 
those  who  have  gone  through  their  training  in  the 
general  class  with  a view  of  fitting  them  for  the  better 
class  of  school.  That  is  chiefly  the  object  of  the  special  . 

6095.  Who  makes  that  selection  ? — The  selection  is 
made  by  the  professors  at  the  close  of  the  training. 

6096.  And  is  it  an  object  with  the  teachers  to  get 
into  that  class — do  they  wish  to  enter  it  ? — They  do 
very  much — so  much  so  that  for  many  years  the  appli- 
cations were  much  more  numerous  than  the  places  we 
had  for  them. 

6097.  Is  there  a limit  to  the  number? — There  is  a 
limit.  Thirty-six  masters  was  the  original  number.  It 
has  been  now  reduced  to  24  masters  and  15  mistresses. 

6098.  Do  these  special  teachers  remain  there  for  a 
second  course  ? — They  may  remain  with  us  for  a year 
after  entering  the  class  : but  many  of  them  leave  us 
before,  when  a school  offers. 

6099.  And  is  that  the  number,  24  and  15,  at 
present  ? — Not  at  present,  because  some  teachers  have 
left  the  special  class  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  course.  It  was  so  at  the  commencement  of 
this  course. 

6100.  Now  outside  that  special  class  are  there  any 
that  remain  for  a second  course  ? — There  are  a few. 

6101.  Have  any  been  recalled  for  a second  course  ? 

— All  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  then  some 
may  be  summoned  a second  time. 

6102.  Of  their  own  accord  do  they  come  for  a second 
course  ? — Certainly ; those  who  have  been  brought  back 
have  been  brought  back  of  their  own  accord.  It  is 
their  own  wish  to  come  back,  or  the  wish  of  the 
manager,  or  the  wish  of  their  parents. 

6103.  Can  they  come  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  ? — They  are  summoned  in  the  usual 
way  by  direction  of  the  Board,  but  whether  the 
permission  of  the  Board  is  technical  or  not  I don’t 
know. 

6104.  Is  that  a question  of  merit — how  do  they 
come  to  have  that  advantage  ? — They  all  look  on  it  as 
an  advantage,  and  a great  one. 

6105.  How  do  some  get  and  some  do  not  get  it — is 
it  merit? — To  a great  extent  it  is  merit,  and  in 
some  cases  a young  person  who,  though  not  the  most 
meritorious,  is  likely  to  be  very  much  improved  by  a 
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second  course  of  training  is  brought  back.  I scarcely 
say  it  is  on  merit  alone,  but  there  is  the  prospect  of 
the  person  becoming  a good  teacher,  and  being  better 
fitted  for  a school. 

6106.  We  will  take  the  report  of  ’66.  The  Board 
say,  “We  have  trained  this  year  285  teachers,  137 
males,  and  148  females.”  That  represents  tho  numbers 
that  attend  in  each  course  ? — Quite  so. 

6107.  What  do  you  do  with  those  that  remain  for 
a second  course,  and  even  a third  course,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  figures? — They  are  included  in  those 
figures. 

6108.,  Are  they  included  twice? — They  are;  these 
have  been  so. 

6109.  You  take  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in 
each  course  ? — The  entire  number  of  teachers  in  resi- 
dence every  time,  and  we  add  those  together. 

6110.  I observe  that  the  greatest  number  of  females 
in  any  of  the  years  from  1858,  was  in  1865,  in  which 
year-  156  women  were  trained.  But  you  told  us  ,a 
little  while  ago  you  had  room  for  150  in  the  establish- 
ment?— We  have  room  for  about  150.  These  156 
represent  the  two  courses.  We  never  had  more  than 
75  or  78.  We  have  had  as  many  as  78;  but  the 
accommodation  is  rather  too  limited  even  for  7 5. 

6111.  When  you  said  you  had  room  for  150,  you 
meant  room  for  half  150? — I meant  150  for  the  whole 
year,  or  75  at  a time. 

6112.  So  that  your  number  of  156  in  that  year, 
1865,  was  a full  class? — It  was  a very  full  class;  we 
were  very  crowded  then. 

6113.  And  in  1866  you  had  148  men? — Yes.  We 
have  accommodation  for  about  100 ; but  we  would  not 
wish  to  have  more  than  90.  If  necessary,  we  could 
accommodate  about  100. 

6114.  In  1858  there  were  199  men? — Yes;  that 
makes  nearly  100  each  term. 

6115.  I see  that  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops  in 
1862  has  had  a very  material  effect  upon  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  attendants.  In  1861  you  had  207 
Roman  Catholics;  in  1862  you  had  212;  the  next  year 
the  number  sank  down  to  159,  the  next  year  to  158 ; 
in  1865  you  had  165;  in  1866  you  had  137,  and, 
nevertheless,  the  total  numbers  trained  are  kept  up 
very  high  indeed.  It  seems  upon  the  whole  you  have 
got  nearly  as  many  as  before  the  year  1862.  In  1865 
you  had  308  altogether,  and  that  nearly  amounts  to 
the  highest  number  in  any  year.  Of  course  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  Protestants? — The  increase 
is  in  the  number  of  Protestants  who  have  come  to  be 
trained. 

61 16.  I observe  that  in  the  year  1858  you  had  only 
61  women,  and  in  1S59  you  had  88  women,  and  in 
1860  89  women,  and  from  that  year  1860  it  suddenly 
sprang  up  to  151,  152,  and  so  on,  and  has  kept  at  that 
level  ever  since — about  150.  Can  you  account  for 
that'? — In  the  second  course  of  the  year  1858  fever 
broke  out  in  the  establishment,  two  female  teachers 
died,  and  the  Board  thought  it  desirable  to  let  the 
other  young  women  go  home,  giving  those  who  went 
the  option  of  coming  back  the  next  course,  or,  if  they 
did  not  come  back,  of  retaining  the  class  they  had  on 
coming  to  the  training  establishment,  and  of  being 
considered  trained,  but  without  any  benefit  in  the  way 
of  classification.  That  accounts  for  the  small  number 
in  1858.  We  took  credit  for  those  trained  in  the  first 
course  of  that  year — and  for  a few  of  those  in  the 
second  course  who  said  they  would  not  come  back,  and 
whom  we  considered  as  trained. 

6117.  Well,  in  1859  there  were  only  88? — That 
makes  44  and  44.  The  accommodation  in  the  female 
training  establishment  has  been  increased  since  that 
time.  It  was  in  the  year  1861,  I think,  that  the 
training  establishment  was  enlarged.  Formerly  there 
was  only  accommodation  for  about  44  or  45,  but  in 
the  year  1861  it  was  increased,  and  in  the  new  estab- 
lishment, when  opened,  there  were  some  30  additional 
beds,  giving  accommodation  altogether  for  about  75. 
That  accounts  for  the  change. 

6118.  Mr.  Butler,  I should  be  glad  to  know  can 
you  account  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


bishops  in  the  year  1862.  "What  was  their  object,  or 
what  was  their  objection  to  the  training  school? — I 
can  only  know  what  they  state  themselves.  I cannot 
say  more.  I have  no  definite  opinion  about  the 
matter.  They  have  put  forward  their  own  opinions. 

6119.  That  has  diminished  the  number  of  candidate 
teachers  very  much,  no  doubt;  still  I see  that  last  year, 
or  the  year  1866,  which  is  the  last  report  I have  seen, 
there  were  137  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  year  1865 
there  were  165  Roman  Catholics.  Can  you  account 
for  so  considerable  a number  still  coming  up  ? — Many 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  not  under  the 
priests,  as  managers  of  their  schools,  and  there  is  no 
prohibition  against  any  except  those  under  clergymen, 
so  far  as  the  prohibition  itself  goes.  Many  teachers 
have  resigned  their  schools,  and  come  to  the  training 
establishment,  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  another 
school  after  being  trained. 

6120.  Are  they  in  any  cases  appointed  by  Protestant 
managers  when  they  do  get  a school? — I think  so. 

6121.  You  don’t  know  of  any  instances? — I know 
several  Protestant  gentlemen  who  have  taken  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  from  the  establishment,  and  would 
have  none  others  in  their  schools.  One  gentleman 
generally  comes  twee  a year. 

6122.  The  prohibition  has  affected  to  some  extent 
the  numbers  of  your  Roman  Catholic  candidates  for 
training.  Has  it  affected  the  quality  of  the  teachers  ? 
Do  you  find  that  the  same  class  of  clever  men  come 
forward  ? — They  are  the  same  class.  The  prohibition 
has  not  had  time  to  tell  on  them  in  that  respect. 

6023.  And  yet  the  field  of  competition  for  them  is 
diminished  ? — It  is  diminished. 

6124.  Have  you  known  instances  where  trained 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  unemployed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  prohibition? — I cannot  call  to  mind  any 
individual  cases,  but  I am  certain  there  are  several. 
Many  of  our  teachers  in  training  now  have  no  school 
to  go  back  to,  and  they  make  this  a kind  of  claim  on 
us  to  be  put  into  the  special  class. 

6125.  Then  you  think  the  pupils  of  the  training 
school  at  present  are  in  point  of  mental  power  equal  to 
former  times? — -Oh,  quite  so;  quite  the  same,  upon  tho 
average. 

6126.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Mr.  Butler,  you  have  in- 
ferred to  Professor  M'Gauley.  Was  he  your  predeces- 
sor in  office  ? — He  was  my  predecessor,  with  an  inter- 
val of  two  years. 

6127.  Who  acted  in  the  meantime? — Dr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Sheehy,  who  had  acted  under  Mr.  M'Gaulcy 
for  some  time ; Mr.  O’Sullivan  succeeded  Mr. 'Sheehy. 

6128.  Had  you  a special  reason  for  resigning  the 
Board’s  service  as  Head  Inspector  at  the  time  referred 
to  ? — No  special  reason  beyond  my  own  comfort.  I was 
tired  of  travelling  through  the  country.  I had  been 
about  seventeen  years  going  about  from  post  to  pillar, 
and  I was  tired  of  it ; so  when  the  situation  in  the 
Catholic  University  was  offered  to  me,  I accepted 
it. 

6129.  Was  this  situation  offered  to  you  while  in  the- 
service  of  the  Board? — Yes,  it  was  while  I was  in  the 
service  of  the  Board. 

6130.  You  have  read,  I presume,  the  statement 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Gauley,  which  appeals  in  the  re- 
port for  1855,  in  reference  to  the  training  department ! 
— I have  not  read  it  very  recently,  but  I have  read 
it. 

6131.  It  is  stated  here  by  him  that  “ it  was  intended 
by  the  Commissioners  that  candidate  teachers  should 
be  summoned  from  the  ordinary  schools  for  training  in 
the  District  model  schools,  and  that  afterwards  they 
should  be  summoned  to  complete  their  education  at  the 
model  schools  in  Dublin.”  Was  that  the  original  idea 
of  the  Commissioners,  are  you  aware? — I am  not  aware, 
sir. 

6132.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1846,  page  13,  in  the  statement  by 
Mr.  M'Gauley.  He  also  says,  “ Previous  to  their  ad- 
mission to  the  model  schools  in  Dublin,  they  should  be 
examined  by  the  Professors  in  a course  of  study  to  be 
prescribed  for  all  candidate  teachers  on  receiving  a 
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certificate  at  the  District  model  shools.”  Was  this 
plan  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners  ! — As  a matter 
of  fact  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  I suppose,  are  the 
persons  meant  by  Mr.  M'Gauley,  under  the  head  of 
candidate  teachers,  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  model 
schools  are  examined  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and 
those  who  have  there  completed  their  training  of  one 
or  two  year’s,  are  recommended  by  the  District  In- 
spectors for  further  training  in  the  Central  Training 
Establishment  in  Dublin.  These  pupil-teacliers  in  the 
country  have  all  been  examined  on  a programme  laid 
down,  whether  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Professors 
or  not,  I cannot  say  ; but  the  Head  Inspectors  had  the 
framing  of  the  programme  of  instruction  for  pupil- 
teachers. 

6133.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  idea  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  time  this  report  for  1846  was  drawn 
xip,  that  all  parties  coming  to  the  Central  Institu- 
tion in  Dublin  should  receive  a preparatory  course 
of  training  ! — I cannot  say. 

6134.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  an  idea,  at  any 
rate,  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  of 
Lord  Stanley,  in  the  original  letter,  that  “ they  will 
allow  to  all  individuals  or  parties  applying  for  aid,  the 
appointment  of  their  own  teachers,  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  regulations,  namely” — I 
read  the  second  one — “ That  the  teacher  shall  receive 
previous  instruction  in  a model  school  to  be  established 
in  Dublin.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation 
should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or 
mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  that  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioner’s,  nor  of  such  as  the 
Board  may  think  fit  to  teach  before  the  proposed  model 
school  comes  into  operation.”  Was  it  not  the  idea  of 
Lord  Stanley  that  after  a certain  time  all  teachers 
should  receive  a training  before  appointment  as 
teachers  1 — I could  scarcely  say.  He  evidently  excepts 
teachers  of  schools  in  existence. 

6135.  At  that  time1? — It  has  not  been  limited  to 
that.  The  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, so  far  as  I can  judge. 

6136.  Is  that  your  reading  of — “If  he  shall  have 
received  previous  instruction  in  the  model  school  to  be 
established  in  Dublin  previous  to  his  appointment!” — 
You  should  add  the  next  clause  to  that. 

6137.  It  is  simply  a note  bearing  upon  the  state  of 
things  which  then  existed,  but  this  is  a rule,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  rule  was  it  not  the  idea  of  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  Government,  that  after  a certain  time 
all  teachers  should  receive  instruction  and  training  in 
the  model  school  in  Dublin  before  appointment  as 
teachers  ! — I should  say  so,  presuming  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  such  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
carried  out. 

6138.  It  has  never  been  carried  out  I understand  1 
— That  none  should  be  appointed  teachers  in  schools 
but  persons  trained  by  the  Board  1 

6139.  Yes  1 — Oh,  that  has  not  been  earned  out. 

6140.  Have  you  found  the  pupil-teachers  and  moni- 
tors coming  up  to  be  trained  in  Dublin,  well  prepared 
to  receive  instruction  from  you  1 — Yes,  they  are. 

6141.  Did  you  find  them,  on  coming  to  be  trained, 
equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  teachers  actually 
trained  by  the  Professors  in  Dublin,  but  who  had  no 
preparatory  training  ? — I should  say  that  some  were. 

6142.  I see,  in  the  article  prepared  by  Professor 
M'Gauley,  a reference  to  model  schools  and  practis- 
ing schools.  Do  you  give  parties  in  training  here 
employment  in  any  practising  schools  ? — They  all 
leceive  practical  training  in  this  sense — that  they  are 
not  only  instructed  in  the  mode  of  teaching  the  lessons, 
but  they  are  actually  made  to  teach  classes  in  the 
presence  of  the  head  teachers  of  the' model  schools,  and 
of  either  Mr.  O’Sullivan  or  Mr.  Hintoul,  the  assistants 
to  the  Professors.  It  is  a portion  of  their  business  to 
make  all  practise  teaching  in  their  presence.  Besides 
that,  the  teachers  are  at  the  commencement  of  their 
training  course,  and  at  the  close,  sent  to  the  new  model 
schools,  which  are  the  schools  designated  there  as  the 
practising  schools,  to  see  how  those  schools  are  con- 
ducted. 


6143.  During  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  the  June,  a,  is< 

practising  schools,  are  any  of  their  deficiencies  pointed  — — 

out  by  the  parties  superintending  them! — They  are 

called  upon  to  give  a report  to  the  persons  who  have  ~ ’ 
charge  of  them  in  that  department,  regarding  what 
they  have  seen  or  noticed  in  these  schools,  and  make 
such  observations  as  they  may  think  proper ; and  with 
reference  to  the  lessons  they  give  in  the  large  model 
school,  where  they  are  practised  in  teaching,  their 
defects  are  brought  under  their  notice,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  by  Mr.  Rintoul  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan. 

6144.  And  are  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing suggested  1 — Yes,  they  are. 

6145.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a teacher’s  training  should  be  completed  before  taking 
charge  of  a school  at  all ! — I think  it  would,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  allowed  it. 

6146.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  a 
man  to  teach  who  is  trained  to  teach ! — Certainly  I 
think  so. 

6147.  Do  you  think  that  injury  is  likely  to  be 
felt  by  schools  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  teachers 
for  a period  of  training  here ! — Not  to  any  great  extent 
when  the  period  is  so  limited  as  that  for  which  we  have 
them  in  training.  But  if  the  teachers  wore  brought  here 
for  a whole  year  I am  sure  then.’  schools  would  suffer 
very  materially.  We  should  have  to  forego  the  train- 
ing of  a great  number  of  teachers  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  schools,  if  we  required  of  all  a whole  year’s 
course  before  they  got  their  training  certificate. 

6148.  What  was  the' number  of  teachers  so  trained 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  at  the  end  of  1866 ! 

— I canuot  state  at  present  the  number  up  to  1866,  but 
up  to  1867  it  was  upwards  of  5,200  masters,  and  about 
1,700  mistresses. 

6149.  I see  by  the  report  that  the  Commissioners 
trained  7,532  teachers.  Of  these,  how  many  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  1 — About  3,000. 

6150.  Can  you  state  the  number  up  to  the  year  185,6 
who  had  been  trained  ! — 4,578. 

6151.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  fact  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1856  to  1866,  2,225 
trained  teachers  left  the  sei’vice  of  the  Board  Do  yon 
think  there  are  so  many ! — From  the  returns  I have 
seen,  I should  say  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

6152.  And  within  727  of  the  total  number  trained 
during  those  ten  year’s.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  correct 
won’t  these  figures  show  that  the  trained  teachers 
rapidly  leave  the  Board’s  service  for  some  reason  or 
other  1 — That  would  be  the  inference. 

6153.  Can  you  account  for  that ! — They  get 
better  situations  and  have  higher  positions  offered  to 
them. 

6154.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  were  trained  at 
an  earlier  period  they  would  likely  remain  much  longer 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  than  at  present! — I have 
great  doubts  of  that. 

6155.  Don’t  you  think  that  beginning  their  training  at 
25  years  of  age,  and,  I presume,  above  that,  the  teachers 
find  it  an  irksome  matter,  and  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  supplied  by  the  professors  ? — I should 
think  not. 

6156.  Do  many  come  up  for  training  at  that  age  ? — 

A good  many,  and  formerly  they  came  up  much  more 
numerously  at  that  age  than  now. 

6157.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board ! 

Can  you  tell  the  pcr-centage  in  the  first  class !— I do 
not  know.  I have  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  general 
classification  of  teachers  in  the  country  for  the  Iasi 
fifteen  years. 

6158.  Is  there  any  great  improvement  in  the  classi- 
fication 1 Arc  there  more,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
class  in  1S66  than  in  1856,  or  more  in  the  second 
class  in  1866  than  in  1856,  or  more  in  the  third  class 
in  1866  than  in  1856! — I cannot  say,  I should  not 
attach  very  great  importance  to  that.  I should  think 
it  varies  very  much,  that  it  depends  on  the  young  men 
who  remain  in  the  service.  1 think  those  who  get  the 
better  class  more  generally  leave  the , service.  Seme 
other  situations  offer  for  them. 
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6159.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
classification  remains  precisely  at  the  same  point,  or 
nearly  so  ? — Not  very  much. 

6160.  Is  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  Inspectors  who 
gave  in  a report  in  1863,  still  in  the  Board’s  service! 
—He  is. 

6161.  Where  is  he  stationed  now! — I do  not  know. 

6162.  In  the  report  for  1863,  he  says— “ A teacher’s 
profession  is  like  any  other  profession,  all  the  better 
for  having  none  in  it  but  those  who  were  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose.”  Do  you  concur  in  that? — 
Certainly. 

6163.  He  says  again — “ Inspectors  are  now  obliged 
to  examine  all  persons  appointed  to  schools  by  the 
managers ; but  if  these  persons  can  read,  write,  and 
count  fairly,  and  know  some  little  of  geography  and 
grammar,  they  must  be  pronounced  fitted  for  the  rank 
of  probationer,  even  if  they  turn  out  afterwards  regard- 
less of  study,  and  incapable  of  learning  the  art  of  a 
teacher.  If  the  Board  only  knew,  as  all  Inspectors 
must  know,  the  utter  incompetency  of  many  of  the 
persons  thus  selected  by  the  managers  for  then-  schools, 
the  vast  difficulty  of  making  any  selection  at  all  out 
of  those  sent  for  examination,  the  risk  the  Inspectors 
run,  by  the  desire  to  obtain  suitable  persons,  of  per- 
sonally annoying  the  managers,  and  thus  eventually 
injuring  the  schools,  the  number  of  unqualified  persons 
thus  forced  into  the  service  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness 
of  such  a disagreement,  and  who  after  years  of  trial  are 
eventually  dismissed,  they  would,  I am  certain,  hesitate 
no  longer  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  make  the 
monitorial  staff  the  only  source  of  supply.”  Do  you 
find  many  parties  sent  up  for  training  answering  the 
description  here  given,  badly  prepared  to  receive  any 
advantage  from  the  professors’  lectures  and  teaching  1 — 
A few,  but  very  few  comparatively.  I may  remark  with 
reference  to  those  who  come  up  from  the  districts,  that 
the  Inspectors  are  always  expected  to  recommend  none 
except  those  in  the  second  division  of  the  third  class, 
and  these  should  have  more  than  the  minimum  require- 
ment spoken  of  by  Mr.  Robinson.  He  speaks  of  pro- 
bationers. We  have  very  few  who  come  up  merely  with 
the  qualification  of  a probationer.  In  fact,  none  such 
should  be  sent. 

6164.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Robinson’s  view  is 
as  to  the  period  at  which  training  ought  to  begin  in 
Dublin  ? — I do  not. 

6165.  He  says  : — “ After  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years’  service  as  pupil-teacher,  they  should  be  called 
for  examination  before  the  Head  and  District  Inspec- 
tor. If  found  duly  qualified  they  should  get  a certi- 
ficate allowing  them  to  act  as  assistants  only.  This  is 
the  period  at  which  training  in  Dublin  ought  to  take 
place.”  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  or  otherwise? — 

I concur  in  that  opinion  with  reference  to  young  men 
who  have  no  schools ; but  in  addition  to  the  training 
of  these  young  men,  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity 
given  to  those  teachers  who  are  already  in  schools  to 
get  some  training. 

6166.  Do  you  concur  in  his  opinion  that  “before 
entering  a school  as  an  assistant,  the  teacher  should 
first  be  trained  in  Dublin?” — I do  not.  I should  not 
think  that  a necessity. 

6167.  What  is  the  mode  of  classification  by  the  pro- 
fessors  of  the  parties  who  are  trained  by  them  ? — The 
mode  of  classification  depends  greatly  on  our  mode  of 
instruction.  Our  instruction  is  very  personal.  It  is  of  a 
catechetical  nature  rather  than  of  the  nature  of  a lecture. 
We  give  a few  lectures  on  general  subjects ; but  the 
examination  of  the  teachers  is  carried  on  concurrently 
with  the  instruction  given  during  the  course  of  training, 
so  that  we  have  a most  intimate  and  personal  knowledge 
of  all  the  teachers  that  pass  through  our  hands.  At  the 
close,  and  during  the  course,  they  are  subjected  to 
written  examinations,  of  which  we  take  notes,  as  we  do 
also  of  all  the  personal  examinations  we  subject  them 
to  through  the  course.  At  the  close  of  the  course  the 
two  professors,  the  two  assistants,  and  the  head  master 
or  head  mistress,  as  the  case  may  be,  meet,  form  a kind 
of  board,  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  teachers 
that  have  passed  through  their  hands  during  the  time  of 


training,  and  thus  determine  the  class  the  teacher  should 
be  recommended  for.  It  is  upon  the  opinion  of  the  five 
persons  mentioned  that  the  classification  is  determined. 

6168.  Are  you  generally  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
you  form? — Mostly;  sometimes  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion. 

6169.  Have  you  means  of  knowing  what  the  In- 
spectors think  of  your  classification  ? — Some  think  very 
little  of  it,  I believe.  Some  one  or  two  complained 
of  the  teachers  who  had  been  classed.  I have  heard 
so,  but  I do  not  know  it  personally. 

6170.  Mr.  Robinson  ■writes — “ I would  not  allow  of 
any  classification  in  training.  It  is  not  for  this  object 
that  a training-school  is  established.”  Do  you  think 
the  classification  by  the  professors  who  instruct  is 
desirable? — There  is  a difference  of  opinion  upon  that 
point.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  positively  a 
good  or  bad  mode  of  classifying,  particularly  as  there 
is  not  a competition  between  the  teachers.  It  is  a qua- 
lifying examination,  if  I may  use  the  term,  rather  than 
a competition.  If  there  were  competition  in  the  case 
it  might  not  be  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  be 
examined  by  the  actual  teaching  staff.  The  teaching 
staff  should  not  be  the  examining  body  in  cases  of  compe- 
tition ; but  where  it  is  a qualifying  examination,  I do 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  teaching  staff  having  the 
classification  in  then-  own  hands, — I do  not  think  the 
same  objection  holds. 

6171.  Are  Inspectors  likely  to  be  placed  in  any 
difficulty  by  the  teachers  going  down  to  their  districts 
with  a higher  classification  by  the  Professors  than 
equally  good  teachers  in  the  same  district,  who  have 
been  classed  by  the  Inspectors  as  the  result  of  exami- 
nation and  skill  in  school-keeping  ? — There  may  be  that 
particular  difficulty,  but  we  also  on  our  part  find  a 
similar  difficulty.  When  teachers  come  to  us  in  a 
higher  class  than  we  think  them  deserving  of  as 
compared  with  others  in  the  class,  we  feel  very  loath 
to  depress  one  of  those  teachers,  because  there  are  so 
many  circumstances  connected  with  him  in  the  school 
that  may  have  induced  the  Inspector  to  recommend 
his  high  classification. 

6172.  In  such  cases  do  you  take  into  consideration 
anything  but  the  literary  qualification? — Whenever  we 
have  a difficulty  at  all  we  take  specially  into  account 
and  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  school.  We  always 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  literary  acquirements, 
but  the  mode  in  which  the  classes  intrusted  to  the 
teacher  are  conducted. 

6173. -  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — Are  you  resident  in  the 
training  institution  ? — No. 

6174.  Who  is  resident  and  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  ? — In  the  establishment  in  George’ s- 
street,  Mr.  O’Sullivan;  in  the  other  establishment  for 
masters  in  Glasnevin,  Mr.  Ryan ; in  the  male  special 
class  department,  Mr.  Lynch ; and  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, Miss  Byrne. 

6175.  Are  these  persons  responsible  for  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  inmates  ? — The  whole  discipline  of  the 
establishments  is  intrusted  to  them. 

6176.  Well,  then,  in  case  of  any  moral  delinquency 
which  would  naturally  be  dealt  -with  by  one  who  could 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  to  religious  obligations, 
what  would  be  the  course  pursued — there  is  no  clergy- 
man I understand  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

6177.  In  case  of  any  moral  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  inmates,  who  would  naturally  deal  with 
the  individual — who  would  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
and  to  religious  obligations  ? — Generally  speaking  it  is 
the  superintendent  who  deals  -with  them,  and  if  he  gets 
no  satisfaction  from  the  teacher  or  teachers  he  applies 
to  the  professors,  who  are  general  superintendents,  and 
we  call  the  party  or  parties  before  us  and  remonstrate 
with  them. 

6178.  And  there  is  no  religious  obligation  at  all 
appealed  to? — Well,  I cannot  say,  except  so  far  as 
religious  duties  are  concerned.  I don’t  contemplate  a 
case.  If  I mentioned  the  cases  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  you  would  be  a better  judge. 

6179.  Mention  one? — The  most  usual  case  is  when 
a teacher  violates  one  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 
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For  instance,  a teacher  when  out  walking  goes  and 
takes  a glass  of  beer  or  porter,  and  gets  under  the  influ- 
ence of  spirituous  drink,  and  comes  home  to  the  establish- 
ment in  that  state.  The  following  day  the  matter  is 
reported  to  us  ; we  then  report  to  the  Board,  and  for 
this  violation  of  rule  the  teacher  is  dismissed.  Even 
from  the  fact  of  entering  a public-house  he  is  liable  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  establishment,  though  not  from 
the  service  of  the  Board.  The  cases  where  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  establishment  is  violated  are  very  few. 

6180.  Take  another  case:  suppose  a case  of  lying! 
— Well,  I have  no  recollection  of  a case  of  that  kind 
having  come  before  us.  The  superintendent  of  the 
house  may  have  had  occasional  instances.  I have  had 
two  cases  where  the  teachers  took  the  books  or  articles 
of  another,  and  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Board.  The 
nlatter  was  reported  to  us,  and  we  investigated  it.  In 
every  case  where  we  see  the  necessity  we  report  to  the 
Commissioners  who  take  action  upon  our  report. 

0181.  You  have  no  means  whatever  of  bringing 
the  influence  of  ministers  of  religion  to  bear  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  pupils! — We  have  not.  We 
might  in  some  cases,  if  the  supei'intendent  thought 
proper,  refer  to  the  clergyman  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
case  of  Protestant  teachers  there  are  clergymen  who 
attend  the  schools,  and  under  whose  control  the  teach- 
ers are  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  model  schools. 
In  the  case  of  Catholic  teachers  there  is  no  clergyman 
to  appeal  to,  but  when  we  found  a Catholic  teacher  not 
attending  as  we  thought  propei-ly  to  his  duties,  a clergy- 
man was  asked  to  call  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  did  so. 

6182.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
practice,  or  was  it  merely  an  isolated  case ! — They  are 
all  actually  isolated  cases  that  I have  quoted,  but  I 
suppose  the  practice  would  be  such  if  cases  arose.  The 
necessity  has  seldom  arisen. 

6183.  What  is  the  age,  generally  speaking,  or  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  age  of  the  males  ? — From  18  to  30. 

6184.  And  of  the  females! — It  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  It  is  from  17£  years  to  26. 

6185.  Surely  you  know  that  at  that  period  of  life 
there  would  be  great  opportunity — would  there  not — 
for  watching  after  the  moral  conduct  of  the  young 
people  ! — Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  liable  to 
go  astray! 

6186.  Yes.  At  that  period  of  life,  I presume,  their 
principles  have  hardly  got  fixed  at  17 1 — They  are  cer- 
tainly liable  to  go  astray,  but  with  us  we  find  them 
exceedingly  well-behaved.  With  reference  to  young 
females  in  training,  we  can  scarcely  say  there  has  been 
any  breach  of  rule  or  discipline  whatever,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  well-behaved  ; all  through,  that  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case.  And  as  for  the  masters, 
there  have  been  very  few  cases ; a case  of  drunkenness 
may  have  arisen  on  a hot  day,  when  one  of  them  would 
come  home  under  the  influence  of  drink.  For  such  a 
violation  of  the  rules  they  are  removed  by  the  Board 
from  the  establishment. 

6187.  You  cannot  recollect  any  other  cases  of  what 
you  would  call  broad,  open  sin,  that  you  would  have  to 
visit  with  severe  punishment! — I cannot  recollect  a 
case;  in  my  time  there  was  none. 

6188.  Your  subject  is  mathematics  chiefly — is  it 
not! — My  subject  is  mathematics. 

6189.  Do  you  consider  that  your  teachers  can  make 
any  real  progress  in  any  mathematical  branch  during 
the  short  time  they  remain  with  you  1 — They  make 
some  advance  in  mathematics.  On  some  of  the  sub- 
jects they  are  pretty  well  prepared. 

6190.  In  arithmetic,  think  of  a few  of  yoxir  best 
pupils,  how  far  have  they  advanced  in  this  subject ! 
— When  they  come  to  training  they  can  go  through  the 
ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  commercial  arithmetic, 
square  root,  cube  root,  involution  and  evolution,  and 
those  different  operations. 

6191.  Do  you  require  them  to  come  prepared  up  to 
that  point! — No,  but  most  of  them  are  prepared. 

6192.  Are  they  supposed  to  come  prepared  up  to  any 
point  1 — They  are  required  to  know  all  the  simple  and 
compound  rales,  fractions,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

6193.  Do  you  examine  them  up  to  that  point! — 


That  is  not  my  province.  My  assistant  teaches  arith- 
metic and  algebra. 

6 1 94.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  preliminary  exa- 
mination when  the  teachers  come  up !— There  is  not  a 
formal  preliminary  examination,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Inspectors,  who  have  the  recommending  of  the 
teachers  for  training,  are  always  required  by  the  Board 
to  examine  them  previously  to  their  coming  up  here  to 
be  trained ; the  teachers  are  always  expected  to  be 
classed  at  least  in  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class,  and  as  a teacher,  to  acquire  that  position,  has 
previously  undergone  an  examination,  we  presume  he 
is  qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction  in  the  training 
school.  In  the  English  department  and  arithmetic  a 
rough  examination  is  gone  through  to  see  if  the  teachers 
are  up  to  the  mark  or  not. 

6195.  Do  not  some  persons  come  to  the  training  col- 
lege who  have  not  been  pupils  at  National  schools  1 — 
Some  do. 

6196.  Do  you  examine  them  in  any  way! — We 
generally  examine  them  a little  more  carefully  than  the 
others ; yet,  in  most  cases,  we  receive  a recommenda- 
tion or  certificate  from  the  Inspector  to  the  effect  that 
those  persons  are  qualified  to  benefit  from  the  lectures. 
That  is  generally  required  from  the  Inspectors  pre- 
viously to  the  parties  being  summoned  to  be  trained. 

6197.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  the  object  of  your  arith- 
metical instruction  to  improve  them  in  arithmetic  or 
to  give  them  the  best  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  ? — It 
is  rather  the  latter  point,  as  I understand  from  Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; he  dwells  more  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing than  actually  the  practice. 

6198.  I suppose  as  your  assistant  he  is  responsible 
to  you  in  some  respect  for  the  conduct  of  his  class ! — 
He  is  rather  independent.  He  was  in  office  before  me. 
He  was  there  as  the  mathematical  professor,  as  it  were, 
before  I went  to  the  establishment,  though  only  an 
assistant  at  the  time. 

6199.  Do  you  ever  examine  his  classes! — I do  not. 

6200.  Are  the  majority  of  the  teachers  who  come  to 
the  institution  those  who  stop  only  for  one  session ! — 
The  great  majority  are  those  who  stop  for  one  session 
only. 

6201.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  five  months 
is  likely  to  do  much  good  to  the  teacher  1 — I think  it 
is.  I think  it  gives  him  an  insight  into  many  modes 
of  teaching  that  he  would  know  nothing  at  all  about  if 
he  were  not  brought  here.  I look  to  our  course  of  train- 
ing as  quite  apart  from  what  a training  college  would 
be.  Ours  is  not  that.  It  is  an  establishment  where 
persons  who  are  already  the  masters  of  schools  come  to 
learn  something  of  the  improved  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  school  management.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
points  to  be  shown  by  the  head  master  how  to  organize 
their  schools.  In  that  point  of  view  I think  the  short 
training  is  very  useful,  and  a veiy  desirable  course. 

6202.  Then  if  an  opponent  of  your  system  would  say 
he  anticipated  nothing  but  very  superficial  results  from 
the  training  of  a few  months  what  would  be  your  reply  1 
— My  reply  would  be  that  it  is  better  than  none ; that 
those  who  are  masters  of  schools  in  the  country,  if  they 
had  not  been  trained  as  pupil  teachers  before  they  got 
charge,  or  had  not  been  in  our  establishment,  could 
have  but  little  insight  into  the  improved  method  of 
teaching ; that  for  that  class  of  persons  who  have  had 
no  chance  of  receiving  a training,  and  who  are  likely  to 
remain  for  five  and  thirty  years  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools,  it  is  better  to  give  them  three,  four,  or  five 
months’  training  than  none  at  all. 

6203.  Do  you  teach  geometiy  !— Yes. 

6204.  And  I think  you  said  the  first  four  books  of 
Euclid! — I generally  put  them  over  that.  Some  of 
them  have  been  throxxgh  the  Sixth  Book.  They  do 
not  read  the  Fifth  Book  generally  in  this  country. 

6205.  Do  you  take  trigonometry  1 — I take  trigono- 
metry  as  far  as  the  solution  of  right  angled  and  oblique 
angled  triangles. 

6206.  Do  you  require  them  to  have  read  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Euclid  before  beginning  trigonometry ! — I do 
not. 

6207.  In  algebra  how  far  do  you  take  them  1 — Mr. 
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O’Sullivan  takes  them  to  quadratic  equations.  I am 
speaking  of  the  general  class. 

6208.  Does  science  in  your  course  include  chemistry 
and  physiology  ? — They  are  included. 

6209.  Do  you  lecture  on  these  ? — No. 

6210.  Who  does?— They  are  not  taught. 

6211.  Do  they  not  form  part  of  your  reading 
books  ?— The  teachers  get  them  up  from  the  reading 

6212.  Would  not  that  be  a most  wretched  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  teachers  ? — 
The  object  is  not  to  make  science  teachers  of  them. 

It  is  to  give  them  a general  knowledge. 

6213  That  would  be  the  object  of  the  reading  book 
for  the  children,  but  would  not  the  teachers  require 
more  than  the  reading  book  information  ?— There  are 
few  children  who  have  to  be  taught  these  subjects. 
There  are  very  few. 

6214.  What  I mean  is  this  You  examine  the 
teachers  in  the  reading  books,  and  there  are  sometimes 
scientific  questions  in  the  examination.  Is  that  not  a 
sham  if  they  have  not  learned  the  science  ? — I don’t 
know  the  class  of  examination  papers  you  refer  to. 

6215.  They  are  published  in  the  Blue  Book? — 
These  can  all  be  answered  out  of  the  books  put  into  the 
teacher’s  hands. 

6216.  Out  of  the  lesson  books? — Yes,  and  Mr. 
M’Gauley’s  book,  which,  though  in  many  respects  rather 
deficient,  is  useful  in  its  way,  and  was  at  the  time  it 
was  put  together  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 
There  are  many  tilings  that  have  changed  since  then. 

6217.  When  people  take  up  these  examination 
papers,  and  see  questions  ranging  over  a great  variety 
of  subjects,  don’t  you  think  it  is  apt  to  produce  a false 
impression  as  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  the  teachers 
really  have — there  is  no  instruction,  for  example,  in 
chemistry,  physiology,  or  in  natural  history,  I presume  ? 
— There  are  no  special  lessons  in  natural  history  beyond 
those  contained  in  the  books. 

6218.  And  the  questions  on  these  subjects  really 
refer  to  the  small  bits  of  cram  out  of  the  lesson  books  ? 
— -Yes,  they  are  mostly  out  of  the  lesson  books. 

6219.  The  teachers,  in  fact,  are  examined,  if  I under- 
stand aright,  from  the  lesson  books  only,  and  not  in 
the  subjects  themselves  taken  comprehensively? — 
That  is  in  certain  respects. 

6220.  In  these  things  I refer  to  ? — Not  in  geography. 

6221.  So  far  ,as  I understand  the  plan,  it  is  this, 
and  I put  it  the  way  an  opponent  would  do— you 
admit  anyone  as  a teacher  if  he  can  get  on  at  all,  so 
that  the  Inspector  can  pass  him,  then  he  is  paid  by  the 
Board,  and  at  some  subsequent  time  he  is  called  up 
to  the  normal  institution  in  Marlborough-street  to  be 
prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher.  Would  you  admit 
that  as  a true  description? — I would  not  say  he  is 
called  up  to  be  prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher.  He 
is  a teacher  already,  but  he  is  called  up  to  be  improved 
as  a teacher. 

6222.  He  is  a teacher  paid  by  the  Board  ? — He  is 
in  charge  of  a school. 

6223.  It  has  only  been  shown  he  is  fit  to  be  paid  by 
the  Board ; i.e.,  he  knows  the  minimum  which  the 
Inspector  can  pass? — Well,  once  passed,  it  is  desirable 
for  him  to  come  up  to  be  improved. 

6224.  — Is  that  a true  description  Of  your  method  ? — 
I don’t  think  it  is. 

6225.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  method 
up  to  the  time  the  teacher  is  classified  1— I make  a 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds.  Some  persons  who 
come  to  be  trained  are  actually  teachers  of  schools. 
Others  have  been  pupil  teachers  in  the  district  model 
schools,  or  are  advanced  paid  monitors.  These  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  persons  that  come  up  to  us.  The 
latter  class  would  be  the  class  that  would  in  any 
country  be  looked  upon  as  the  class  fit  for  the  training 
college.  The  others  would  be  entirely  excluded,  un- 
less they  were  young  enough,  and  surrendered  their 
schools  entirely  without  a chance  perhaps  of  getting 
them  back  afterwards.  The  latter  class  is  composed  of 
persons  properly  trainable.  But  with  regard  to  the 
first  class,  namely,  the  teachers  who  are  in  possession  of 


schools  in  the  country,  if  we  want  to  improve  their 
method  of  teaching  in  any  way,  it  can  only  be  by 
bringing  them  up  for  a short  period  of  three  or  four 
months,  as  the  case  maybe,  without  requiring  them  to 
give  up  their  schools  altogether  when  they  do  come  up. 
When  I put  it  that  way  to  myself  I tlnnk  we  ought 
not  to  forego  the  short  course  of  training,  though 
there  might  be  parallel  with  it  a longer  course. 

6226.  When  the  pupils  are  up  for  training  in  Marl- 
borough-street, are  they  kept  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  ?-— They  are. 

6227.  With  respect  to  the  questions  asked  regarding 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  your  professorship,  could 
you  say  what  it  is  worth? — I could  not  say. 

6228.  Is  it  worth  £5  ? — It  is  worth  more  than  that, 
but  it  would  cost  a good  deal  to  put  it  in  proper  order 
from  the  state  in  which  I got  it.  It  may  be  remarked 
with  regard  to  that  apparatus,  that  it  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  use  throughout  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  purchased  in  Mr.  M'Gauley’s 
time,  and  has  now  been  thirty  years  in  use.  It  is  not 
veiy  new,  nor  of  the  most  modern  description  of 
apparatus ; portions  were  purchased  from  time  to  time 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  some  of  these  were  not  retained  in 
the  training  establishment.  They  were  sent  with  the 
Board’s  approval  to  the  model  schools.  Dr.  Clarke  had 
the  use  of  what  would  have  been  my  apparatus,  and 
he  took  it  about  with  him.  He  was  only  required  to 
bring  it  back  from  time  to  time.  There  are  only  re- 
maining now  portions  of  the  apparatus. 

6229.  Was  it  chiefly  to  illustrate  chemistry,  or 
astronomy,  or  what  ? — It  was  for  all  purposes  of  natural 
philosophy.  Some  portions  that  Mr.  M'Gauley  used 
were  for  chemistry;  some  were  for  elementary  in- 
struction in  electricity,  and  some  for  heat ; but  the 
apparatus  was  very  limited  on  the  whole. 

6230.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  teachers  who  come  to 
be  trained  have  been  some  time  in  the  schools.  They 
are  not  mere  novices? — Some  have  been  for  years  in 
schools.  Some  are  married  men  -with  families. 

6231.  They  don’t  come  up  eo  instanti  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  schools  by  the  patrons,  but  immediately 
after? — Not  immediately  after.  Some  have  been  in 
schools  for  some  time.  Some  have  risen  in  class. 
Most  of  them  have  had  some  length  of  service  in  the 
country. 

6232.  Mr.  Dense. — Are  there  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages derived  by  teachers  from  their  having  been 
trained — advantages  besides  the  increased  knowledge? 
— Yes,  if  they  succeed  in  improving  their  classifica- 
tion. But  it  is  open  to  them  to  receive  the  same 
benefit  in  the  country  without  coming  up  to  be  trained 
— provided  their  qualifications  are  up  to  the  mark. 

6233.  So  that  training  is  not  necessary  in  order  for 
them  to  acquire  high  qualification  and  high  pay  ? — It 
is  not  necessary.  Teachers  can  reach  the  highest  posi- 
tion and  have  reached  the  highest  position  without, 
being  trained. 

6234.  What  was  the  exact  position  that  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Power,  now  Rector  of  Clonliffe,  of  whom  you 
spoke  in  your  answer  to  a previous  question,  held  in 
the  training  establishment? — He  used  to  come  on 
Tuesdays  to  give  instruction  to  the  Catholic  boys  and 
masters ; and  he  oversaw  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Catholic  female  children  and  the  Catholic  mistresses. 

6235.  Did  he  receive  any  salary  for  that? — Not 
from  the  Board.  I don’t  know  if  he  got  any  from 
other  sources. 

6236.  I mean  from  the  Board?— Not  from  the  Board. 

6237.  By  whom  was  he  appointed  to  fulfil  those 
duties? — I suppose  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  the 
parish  priest  of  the  parish. 

6238.  I think  you  stated  that  upon  his  leaving  that 
parish  and  going  to  Clonliffe,  no  successor  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  duties  ? — As  far  as  I can 
understand.  No  clergyman  has  come  since  that ; and 
I was  given  to  understand  that  none  was  specially 
directed  to  come. 

6239.  What  is  done  then  about  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  who  are  being 
trained  at  present? — There  are  two  hours  for  religious 
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instruction  on  Tuesdays,  and  half  an  hour  every  other 
morning.  The  Catholic  teachers  go  with  the  children 
at  these  times  and  give  them  instruction ; they  read 
certain  books  that  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  when 
Dr.  Power  had  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  same  arrangements  that  were  carried  out 
when  he  was  there  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  carry  out  since  he  left  us. 

6240.  Who  gives  the  teachers  religious  instruction ? 
— There  is  none  specially  given  to  them. 

6241.  Since  that  time? — Since  that  time  they  assist 
at  religious  instruction  with  the  children,  just  like  the 
other  teachers  in  the  schools.  They  take  part  in  teach- 
ing catechism  and  whatever  other  subjects  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  children  in  the  schools. 

6242.  Professor  Sullivan. — Did  the  Board  take  no 
action  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
teachers? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

6243.  Did  they  at  any  time  ? — I don’t  know  indeed. 

6244.  What  is  the  method  of  procedure  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  ? — There  is  no  chap- 
lain appointed  that  I am  aware  of. 

6245.  When  he  was  appointed — in  the  times  that  a 
■chaplain  attended,  how  did  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  necessity  for  a 
•chaplain  to  be  sent  there?  For  a clergyman  to  be 
sent  ? — I don’t  know  whether  he  was  called  a chaplain 
or  not.  I don’t  think  he  ever  was  called  a chaplain. 

6246.  Did  the  Board  ever  apply  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  have  a priest  sent  there? — I don’t 
know.  When  the  schools  were  first  opened  here  Dr. 
Murray,  who  was  archbishop  and  parish  priest  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  are,  was  a member  of  the  Board, 
and  he  directed  a clergyman — it  was  not  even  one  of 
the  parish — it  was  Mr.  O’Gr-ady — to  attend  there; 
after  him  Mr.  Mulligan,  who  was  curate  in  the  parish, 
attended ; and  after  him  Dr.  Power  had  charge.  But 
what  action  the  Board  took  as  such  I don’t  know. 

6247.  Did  they  take  any  action  with  regard  to  the 
chaplains  of  any  other  denominations  ? — I think  not. 
I think  that  Dr.  Whately  nominated ; I forget  who 
first  attended ; but  Mr.  O’Began  was  there  for  a time, 
and  Mr.  O’Maliony  is  now ; both  were  appointed  by 
Dr.  Whately,  without,  I suppose,  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  I believe,  took 
up  the  attendance  on  that  principle. 

6248.  Mr.  Deane. — Are  the  rules  of  the  training 
schools  the  same  now  in  every  respect  as  they  were 
before  the  objection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was 
made  public? — -The  regulations  are  the  same  in  the 
training  schools. 

6249.  And  in  the  model  schools? — In  the  model 
schools  the  arrangements  are  also  the  same.  There 
was  a change,  but  whether  it  was  previous  to  1862,  or 
subsequent  to  that  date,  I cannot  exactly  say  now. 
We  have  religious  instx'uction  every  mox’ixing  xxow,  in- 
stead of  only  once  in  the  week  as  formerly.  Formerly 
thex'e  was  religious  instruction  only  on  Tuesdays,  from 
ten  o’clock  until  half-past  twelve ; but  now  we  have 
religious  instruction  xxp  to  twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesdays 
and  every-  other  morning,  from  ten  to  half-past  ten. 
The  religious  instruction  is  wholly  separate. 

6250.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  76  per  cent, 
of  the  men  teachers  in  training  Roman  Catholics,  and 
73  per  cent,  of  the  women  teachers  Roman  Catholics, 
before  the  objection  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  the  system? — For  the  five  yeais  preceding  1863,  up 
to  the  end  of  1862. 

6251.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  previous  to  the 
expression  of  an  objectioix  to  the  system  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  ? — And  for  half  a year  subseqxxently. 

6252.  And  these  numbers  are  now  reduced  to  53 
per  cent,  and  48  per  cent.  ? — Fifty-three  per  cexxt.  and 
48  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  subsequent  to  that  ob- 
jection. 

6253.  Where  do  these  53  per  cent,  and  48  per  cent. 
Catholics,  respectively,  of  men  aixd  women,  now  get  em- 
ployment if  the  clergy  won’t  employ  them  as  teachers  ? 
— I don’t  know  whether  the  clergy  won’t  employ  them 
but  they  obtain  employment,  with  some  exceptioixs. 
There  are  lay  managers  of  schools  who  employ  some. 
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6254.  Does  any  large  propoxtion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic lay  patrons  of  the  schools  appoint  lately-trained 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies? — I cannot  speak  on  that 
point.  All  I know  is,  that  the  teachers  get  employ- 
ment. 

6255.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  lay  patroxxs  have  the  same  objection 
that  the  priests  have,  or  have  any  objection  to  ap- 
pointing those  teachers  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any. 

6256.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Protestants  that  come  up  for  training 
above  what  used  to  come  up  formerly? — A great 
increase  in  the  schools  under  Protestant  management 
has  taken  place.  That  would  account,  to  a great  extent, 
for  them. 

6257.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  being  sent  up  to 
the  training  school  is  looked  upon  as  an  advantage, 
a boon  to  the  teacher? — It  is,  generally  speaking. 

6258.  Would  it  not  then,  in  your  opinion,  be  a check 
on  the  Inspectox-s,  if  there  were  to  be  an  examination 
of  the  pupils  on  their  coming  to  the  training  school, 
and  not  to  trust  altogether  to  the  examinations  that 
have  taken  place  by  the  local  Inspectors  ? — I would 
not  like  to  place  myself  as  judge  of  whether  the  Head 
Inspector',  or  the  District  Inspector,  wex-e  right  in  his 
classification  or  not.  Every  teacher  that  is  classed  in  the 
counti'y  is  classed  by  a board  of  Inspectors,  the  Head 
Inspector  and  the  District  Inspector  : and  whether  we 
are  better  qualified  to  judge  than  they  are,  might  be 
matter  open  for  discussion. 

6259.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  one  gentleman 
who  came  twice  a year  for  teachers — do  you  coxxsider 
that  complimentary  or  othex'wise  to  the  system  ? — He 
considered  it  complimentary,  for  every  teacher  that  he 
has  had  has  got  promotion  from  his  school.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a step  to  promotion  for  a teacher  to  get  his 
school. 

6260.  Professor  Sullivan. — What  exactly  are  your 
functions  in  connexion  with  the  Board? — I am  one 
of  the  professors ; I am  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  training  establishment;  and  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  central  model  training  schools. 

6261.  As  a professor,  what  are  the  subjects  and  de- 
partments that  come  imder  your  care? — What  is  com- 
monly called  the  science  department  comes  under  me  ; 
the  English  department  is  under  Dr.  Sullivan. 

6262.  Give  us  a definition  of  the  Board’s  idea  of 
science  ? — I cannot  say  what  the  Board’s  idea  ls. 

6263.  Well,  as  represented  by  your  appointment  ? — 
Really  I don’t  know  what  the  Board’s  view  was  at  my 
appointment 

6264.  What  do  you  think  yourself  ? — I think  that  I 
have  got  charge  of  the  mathematical  department 
chiefly,  and  of  the  physical  science  department,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  available  for  the  teacher's  in  training. 

6265.  After  your  appointment  Dr.  Clarke  continued 
to  lecture  in  Marlborough-street — did  he  not  ? — Yes,  I 
was  requested  to  forego  that  portion  of  my  duties. 

6266.  Then  he  lectured  on  chemistry? — -He  some- 
times did,  but  not  latterly.  There  were  some  objec- 
tions raised  to  his  lecturing  on  chemistry,  but  not  on 
my  part. 

6267.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  chemistry,  nevertheless  yorr  now 
say  that  you  had  foregone  any  objection  to  Iris  taking 
it? — No,  I did  not  say  to  his  taking  chemistry ; I said 
to  his  taking  the  physical  science  department. 

6268.  The  text-book  of  the  Board  is  M‘Gauley’s 
book  ? — It  has  been  so.  There  has  been  no  other  text- 
book. 

6269.  How  much  of  it  is  taken  up  with  chemistry? 
The  third  volume;  it  is  now  divided  into  three 
volumes. 

6270.  When  that  book  was  selected  by  the  Board 
did  not  the  Board  contemplate  that  the  person  who 
undertook  that  department  was  not  only  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  ordinary  experimental  physics,  but  also  of 
chemistry  ? — Well,  I really  don’t  know  what  they  con- 
templated. 

6271.  But  the  fact  of  that  being  the  text-book  does 
it  not  imply  it?— -I  think  the  text-book  came  after 
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Mr.  M'Gauley  joined  the  Board ; it  was  subsequently 
to  his  connexion  with  the  Board  that  this  book  was 
introduced  as  a text-book.  ... 

6272.  But  in  approving  of  it,  putting  it  on  the  list 
and  supplying  it  as  a textbook  of  subjects  for  the  pro- 
fessors—did  not  the  Board  imply  by  that  fact  that 
chemistry  did  form  a portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy? — Really  I dont  see 
that. 

6273.  Was  Dr.  Clarke  at  liberty  to  select  the  sub- 
jects of  his  lectures  ? — He  was. 

6274.  Did  lie  not  apply  to  you  for  liberty?— He 
consulted  with  me. 

6275.  Did  he  not  require  your  sanction? — Well,  I 
think  there  was  a direction  of  the  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  he  was  to  consult  with  me  on  the  subjects 
that  he  was  to  take  up ; and  he  always  did. 

6276.  In  what  capacity  of  the  many  that  you  have 
named  was  he  expected  to  consult  you  ? — As  professor. 

6277.  As  professor,  and  not  as  superintendent? — 
No,  as  professor. 

6278.  Then  you  claim  to  be  a teacher  of  the  portion 
of  the  subjects  that  he  lectured  on? — I do ; I looked  on 
that  as  part  of  my  appointment. 

6279.  At  the  peiiod  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  what  portion  of  the  subjects  that  he  taught  did 
you  undertake  the  teaching  of? — I have  since  that 
given  some  lessons  in  pneumatics  and  heat  chiefly. 

6280.  During  the  time  that  he  occupied — shall  I call 
it  the  chair,  or  the  function  of  lecturer,  you  reserved 
a portion  of  the  subjects  I believe  for  yourself  ? — Of  the 
whole  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  I did. 

6281.  What  portion  did  you  reserve  ? — I reserved 
mechanics  : he  did  not  wish  to  undertake  mechanics, 
nor  hydrostatics,  nor  optics. 

6282.  Did  you  lecture  upon  all  these  subjests  ? — I 
did  from  time  to  time. 

6283.  What  number  of  lectures  did  you  give  in  each 
session  during  that  peiiod? — Well,  I suppose  there 
have  been  from  eight  to  ten  lessons — I can  scarely  call 
them  lectures.  I have  given  lessons  in  mechanics  to 
the  special  class  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
with  me. 

6284.  To  the  general  classes? — To  the  general  class 
I have  given  lessons  in  heat  and  in  pneumatics ; about 
six  to  eight  lessons. 

6285.  Did  you  illustrate  any  of  those  lectures  by 
models  or  instruments  ? — No ; by  diagrams  and  the 
black-board. 

6286.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  given  any  lectures 
illustrated  by  experiments? — No,  I have  not. 

6287.  With  regard  to  the  apparatus  there,  has  any 
portion  of  it  whatever  been  in  a fit  state  during  the 
last  ten  years  to  make  experiments  ? — I think  during 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been,  because  Dr.  Clarke 
used  it  for  a long  portion  of  that  time. 

6288.  But,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  he  him- 
self had? — The  portion  of  it  which  came  from  Mr. 
M'Gauley’s  possession  into  his  possession  was  in  a 
very  bad  state  ; so  he  told  me. 

6289.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  a good  deal  of 
the  apparatus  was  out  of  use,  and  therefore  not  in 
repair : was  there  any  other  reason ; is  there  not  a 
systematic  neglect  of  the  apparatus, — is  it  in  charge 
of  anyone  ? — I am  in  charge  of  it. 

6290.  Are  there  any  glasscases  in  which  to  keep  it  ? 
— There  are  glasscases. 

6291.  A few? — There  is  a very  large  number  of 
glasscases. 

6292.  Have  these  been  recently  constructed? — They 
have  been  put  up  within  the  last  year. 

6293.  Have  any  of  the  apparatus  been  put  into 
them  ? — The  articles  were  not  quite  in  the  fine  order 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cowie.  Some  portions  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  in  the  presses,  and  some  have  not  been 
put  in. 

6294.  You  say  they  were  not  in  applepie  order,— 
were  they  in  such  order  at  all  as  that  anybody  could 
use  them? — Yes,  I think  some  were,  but  they  would 
require  a good  deal  of  alteration  and  repairs. 

6295.  Have  you  ever  experimented  with  any  of 


the  apparatus  that  are  there  ?— Oh,  yes,  I have  ex- 
perimented with  them. 

6296.  You  were  appointed,  I see,  to  edit  the  book 
of  Mr.  M'Gauley? — I beg  your  pardon, — not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

6297.  I find  it  stated  in  a parliamentary  return 
that — “ The  revision  of  the  Manuals  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Butler  ” ? 
— The  Board  never  gave  me  any  information  about  it. 

6298.  Then  that  has  been  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  without  the  Board’s  order  ? — I cannot  say. 

6299.  Who  is  responsible  for  it? — I don’t  know; 

I am  not  responsible. 

6300.  No  Board’s  order  was  ever  communicated  to 
you  to  do  it?— No. 

6301.  Then  you  have  not  undertaken  that  task  ?— I 
have  not. 

6302.  How  many  lectures  are  you  supposed  to  give 
in  the  course  of  the  five  months '? — The  general  class 
of  teachers  is  in  two  divisions.  One  division  is 
with  me  for  the  scientific  instruction,  and  the  other  is 
with  Mr.  O’Sullivan.  That  arrangement  lasts  for  a 
fortnight.  When  the  fortnight  is  up  we  alternate,  and 
the  division  that  was  with  Mr.  O’Sullivan  comes  to 
me  while  my  division  goes  to  Mr.  O’Sullivan ; so  that 
for  that  portion  of  the  business  there  is  only  half  of 
the  course  with  respect  to  which  we  can  say  that  the 
teachers  are  with  us.  I give  about  thirty  lessons  to 
each  division  of  the  class, — twenty  of  them  of  an  hour, 
and  ten  of  half  an  hour  each;  I give,  besides,  to  the 
whole  class  forty  lessons,  twenty  of  one  hour,  and 
twenty  of  half  an  hour.  I give  forty  lessons  of  half 
an  hour  each  to  the  mistresses  in  training. 

6303.  How  many  lectures  do  you  give  to  any  par- 
ticular class  in  the  course  of  the  five  months — what  is 
the  sum  total? — I cannot,  you  see,  they  being  some- 
times divided,  and  sometimes  all  together,  say  precisely 
how  much  a particular  class  receives  from  me.  I 
might  convey  a mistaken  notion. 

6304.  Did  you  give  sixty  lectures  ? — I give  sixty 
lessons  to  the  masters  in  training  in  geometry  and 
trigonometry  alone. 

6305.  How  many  did  you  give  upon  the  other 
branches? — Well,  for  the  other  branches  I had  twenty 
hour  lessons  with  the  teachers,  and  twenty  half  hour 

6306.  Now,  do  you  think  it  a good  arrangement 
that  one  man  should  undertake  to  be  professor  of 
mathematics,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  superintendent  of  the 
schools,  and  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  training 
department  ? — Well,  I don’t  think  the  arrangement  a 
bad  one,  I must  say.  I beg,  however-, -to  say  that  there 
is  one  of  the  branches  you  have  mentioned,  that  I 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with ; it  doesmot  belong  to, 
nor  never  belonged  to  my  department,  and  that  is 
natural  history. 

6307.  Well,  who  gives  lessons  in  geology  ? — There 
are  no  lessons  given  in  geology. 

6308.  Am  I to  understand  the  fact  that  certain 
questions  are  given  in  geology,  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  it  forms  a very  ^essential  and  important  portion  of 
the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons,  and,  moreover,  that  a large 
quantity  of  specimens  were  purchased  in  London,  and 
distributed  to  the  model  and  other  schools  in  the 
country,  and  yet  that  no  geology  is  taught  ? — I have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  I don’t  know  what  is  done 
in  the  country  schools. 

6309.  Then,  has  nobody  ever  given  any  lectures  on  the 
. srrbject? — I think  Dr.  Clarke  at  one  time  occasionally 

did,  and  at  other  times  he  gave  lectures  in  physiology 
instead  of  geology.  He  sometimes  took  chemistry, 
sometimes  heat,  and  sometimes  electricity.  He  would 
vary  the  subject  according  to  circumstances. 

6310.  You  used  an  expression  awhile  ago  in  an- 
swer to  another  Commissioner — you  spoke  of  “ my  ap- 
paratus” ? — I meant  the  apparatus  placed  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

6311.  That  includes,  if  I recollect  rightly,  a con- 
siderable number  of  fossils,  of  geological  specimens — a 
small  museum  in  fact? — I have  nothing  to  say  to  these. 
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6312.  Who  has  charge  of  them? — I put  up  in  a 
room  such  as  I found  left  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

6313.  Is  there  a committee  on  that  depaitment  at 
ajl  i — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

6314.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  country  have  formed  classes  under  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  ?— Certainly. 

6315-  And  that  that  is  a means  of  their  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  science  throughout  the  country  and 
of  adding  very  much  to  their  emoluments — is  not  that 
;l  fact  ? — Yes;  I have  understood  it  to  be  the  case. 

6316.  Has  there  been  any  provision  made  in  the 
training  department  to  teach  those  subjects  to  the 
teachers  who  come  up  ? — No;  it  is  not  any  pai't  of  our 
business  to  prepare  them  for  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

6317.  You  have  undertaken  to  introduce  science 
into  your  books — have  you  no  means  of  instructing  in 
it : have  you  not  published  a book  on  zoology  in  two 
volumes? — Yes. 

6318.  Are  there  no  means  of  teaching  it? — No,  but 
the  book  is  amongst  those  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

6319.  It  'was  one  of  the  original  ideas  that  there 
should  be  agricultural  instruction  given  to  the  teachers 
in  training  ; do  they  not  receive  it  now — is  it  not  a 
rule  that  they  shall  attend  the  model  farm  at  Glas- 
nevin  ? — Yes,  they  attend  on  Saturdays,  and  besides 
that,  they  receive  two  hours’  instruction  every  week  in 
Dublin. 

6320.  What  preparation  have  they  with  regard  to 
the  knowledge  of  physical  science,  especially  chemistry 
and  geology,  for  going  to  receive  agricultural  instruc- 
tion which  implies  such  knowledge  ? — I am  not  aware, 
except  what  they  bring  up  with  them  from  the  country. 

6321.  The  country  then  is  the  place  in  which  they 
get  their  knowledge  of  science  and  not  the  metropolis  ? 
— We  are  not  the  only  persons  that  teach  it. 

6322.  Is  there  to  your  knowledge  anything  like  this 
state  of  things  in  Europe  where  there  are  normal  schools? 
— Well,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  say,  as  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  training  establishments  in  Europe. 
But  ours,  is  not  a training  college  according  to  the  usual 
idea  of  a training  college ; nor  was  our  place  ever  in- 
tended to  be  a college  as  far  as  I can  know.  It  was  in- 
stituted to  give  the  advantages  of  training  to  teachers 
already  in  possession  of  schools  in  the  country. 

6323.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  in  the 
second  report  of  the  Commissioners — “With  these 
views  we  propose  establishing  five  professorships  in  the 
training  institution,— one  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
ponducting  schools,  the  professor  in  this  branch  to  be 
the  head  of  the  institution ; the  second  in  composition, 
English  literature,  history,  geography,  and  political 
economy;  the  third  of  natural  history  in  all  its 
branches ; the  fourth  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
science ; and  the  fifth  of  mental  philosophy,  including 
the  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric.”  Was  it  not 
evidently  contemplated  there  to  found  a normal  school  ? 
— It  may  have  been  in  contemplation,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable. 

6324.  Was  not  the  original  idea  to  have  distinct 
professorships  for  those  subjects  and  not  to  group  them 
all  in  one  person  ? — It  seems  that  it  was  so  then  ; but 
the  idea  was  never  carried  out. 

6325.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  arithmetic,  nor  do  you  examine  the 
classes  of  your  “ assistant” — in  what  sense  is  he  your 
assistant — is  he  not  a professor? — Well,  I don’t  con- 
sider him  to  be  such. 

6326.  You  don’t  know  what  he  teaches  ? — That  is 
another  question. 

6327.  He  does  not  receive  any  instructions  from  you 
as  to  what  he  is  to  teach,  or  how  he  is  to  teach? — No,  be- 
cause I am  quite  satisfied  that  he  teaches  rightly  what  he 
has  undertaken  to  teach.  Itwas  a matter  of  arrangement 
with  liim  when  I came  that  he  should  take 'up  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  He  had  been  discharging  the  duties 
of  mathematical  teacher,  when  I went  in  1859,  Dr. 
Clarke  having  the  physical  science  department,  both 
having  been  previously  held  by  Mr.  M'Gauley.  When 
I went  there,  I found  Mr.  O’Sullivan  in  possession, 


having  taught  the  whole  business  of  mathematics,  and  June  3,  1668. 
I asked  liim  what  subjects  he  wished  to  select.  He  — — 

selected  arithmetic  and  algebra.  I took  geometry  and.  p 

mechanics,  and  the  branches  connected  with  them. 

6328.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  carried  out  the  original  plan  of  the  Board,  and 
divided  all  those  subjects  amongst  different  professors? 

— What  time  is  there,  is  the  question ; havethe  teachers 
time  to  listen  to  all  these  professors  ? 

6329.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  must  have  time, 
inasmuch  as  you  go  over  all  the  subjects,  is  it  not? — 

I don’t  go  over  all  the  subjects,  because  there  is  not 
time  for  them.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  explain  why 
they  do  not  get  more  instruction  in  these  branches, 
it  is  because  there  is  not  time. 

6330.  Then  the  whole  thing  is  a sham  : is  it  not? — 

I would  not  call  it  a sham  at  all. 

6331.  I could  not  expect  you  to  call  it  so  ? — I would 
perhaps  say  not,  nor  ought  a person  to  consider  it  so 
in  the  least  who  understood  the  business. 

6332.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  possible  in  five 
months  to  go  over  the  whole  range  of  those  subjects 
that  you  have  stated  it  was  your  duty  to  go  over,  and  to 
give  any  information  whatever  upon  them;  do  you 
commit  yourself  to  the  statement  that  you  could  do  so  ? 

— So  far  as  there  is  time  for  it,  I do  my  best  with 
them. 

6333.  Pardon  me,  that  is  a different  question ; do 
you  commit  yourself  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a 
sham  to  this  extent,  that  while  the  public  outside  be- 
lieve that  training  is  given  in  those  branches,  in  reality 
there  is  no  time  for  giving  proper  training  ? — I don’t 
say  that.  I did  not  say  at  all  there  was  not  time  to 
give  proper  training.  I say  that  there  is  not  time  in  the 
few  months  that  they  are  here,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
day,  for  the  teachers  to  have  five  or  six  professors  lec- 
turing them.  They  are  only  five  months  here,  and 
during  the  short  time  they  stay  they  have  only  got 
five  or  six  hours  in  the  day  that  they  can  be  taught  by 
us  ; that  is  as  much  as  they  can  do,  and  we  are  four 
persons  to  give  them  instruction,  besides  the  head 
master  who  instructs  them  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
the  drawing  master,  and  the  singing  master. 

6334.  Pardon  me,  that  does  not  meet  my  objection. 

One  of  the  questions  I asked  you  most  particularly 
was,  would  it  not  be  better — there  are  now  four,  you 
admit — to  make  each  of  them  an  independent  professor, 
and  to  give  them  each  his  own  subject  to  teach  in  the 
proper  way  ? — I think  not,  because  there  would  not  be 
time  for  them.  If  there  were  a large  college,  with  colle- 
giate arrangements,  and  the  pupils  were  to  remain  two 
years  in  training,  it  would  be  quite  a different  matter. 

6335.  Ace  there  not  four  there  at  present  ?— There 
are — perhaps  two  too  many — and  not  enough  of 
grinders, 

6336.  Is  not  the  present  arrangement,  simply,  that 
two  men  undertake  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work, 
and  they  employ  two  assistants  as  subordinates  under 
them  as  the  general  undertakers  ? — I don’t  know  what 
you  mean  by  “ undertakers.” 

6337.  In  the  sense  in  which  I use  it,  an  “undertaker” 
is  a man  who  undertakes  to  teach  a great  number  of 
subjects,  while  really  only  capable  to  teach  a few  ? — 

The  apportioning  of  the  subjects  does  not  rest  with  me. 

I am  not  an  undertaker  in  that  sense. 

6338.  I am  asking  your  opinion  whether,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  those  other  teachers  being,  from  your  own 
evidence,  quite  independent  of  you,  it  would  not  be 
better  that  there  should  be  a reorganization  of  the 
departments,  and  that  each  man  should  be  given  the 
subjects  that  he  now  has,  so  as  to  work  independently 
of  the  others  ? — My  answer  would  depend  entirely  on 
what  kind  of  work  the  teachers  that  are  in  training 
come  up  to.  Are  they  to  be  lectured  to  by  profes- 
sors ? I say  that  these  teachers  will  never  benefit  by 
that.  But  are  they  to  be  taught,  to  be  ground  ? 
that,  I think,  is  what  can  be  done  with  them.  I would 
rather  see  a change  in  the  other  direction — to  do  away 
with  the  professors  altogether,  and  have  nothing  but 


grinders. 

6339.  Very  good,  then. 


Supposing  they  are  grinders, 

2 M 2 
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would  it  not  be  better  to  make  each  grinder  independ- 
ent!— Oh,  yes;  if  he  is  a grinder ; but  you  would 
require  a much  larger  number. 

6340.  Still,  what  I am  chiving  at  is  this : that  at 
present  two  persons  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
what  they  really  don’t  attend  to.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a proper  organization,  and  to  have  each 
man  responsible  for  that  share  of  work  which  he  really 
does  ? — I am  not  quite  clear  about  the  way  you  put  the 
first  part  of  the  question.  [Question  read  again.]  I 
am  not  quite  clear  on  the  point.  I have  not  turned  it 
in  my  mind.  I don’t  look  on  Mr.  O’Sullivan  as  quite 
independent  of  me,  nor  is  Mr.  Kintoul  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Dr.  Sullivan. 

6341.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  has  any  proposal 
been  brought  before  the  Board  to  remedy  the  decided 
wants  in  the  department  with  regard  to  physical  science1? 
— I have  had  no  communication  on  the  subject. 

6342.  You  never  made  any  proposition  yourself  upon 
the  subject? — I did.  I said  that  I thought  the  busi- 
ness he  had  been  hitherto  discharging  in  the  training 
establishment  fell  to  my  share,  and  that  whatever  teach- 
ing of  that  class  could  be  given  to  the  teachers  should 
be  given  through  my  department. 

6343.  By  that  did  you  not  undertake  to  lecture  on 
chemistry  ? — I did  not ; not  as  a matter  of  course  or 
necessity.  It  was  a matter  of  choice  with  him  whether 
he  would  do  it  or  not. 

6344.  What  was  he  appointed  to  lecture  on? — I 
really  cannot  say,  exeept  that  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  physical  science. 

6345.  You  stated  just  now  it  was  not  part  of  his 
duty  to  lecture  on  chemistry  ? — I did  not  say  that.  I 
said  he  was  not  required  to  give  a course  of  lectures 
on  any  particular  subject ; that  what  subjects  he  would 
give  instruction  upon  rested  with  himself,  in  concur- 
rence with  me.  That  is  what  I meant  to  say,  if  I did 
not  say  it. 

63461  Has  there  not  been  a very  large  sum  spent 
upon  the  apparatus  supplied  to  the  model  schools  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  the  model  schools. 

6347.  Who  superintended  the  purchase  of  the  ap- 
paratus?— I don’t  know. 

6348.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  training  department,  as  professor  of  these 
subjects,  to  superintend  the  purchase? — I have  never 
been  consulted  upon  it. 

6349.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  the  Inspectors  having  charge  of  model  schools 
look  after  these  things  ? — The  Inspectors,  I believe, 
make  the  applications.  I never  see  them.  Dr.  Clarke 
used  to  be  consulted,  because  it  was  part  of  his  business 
to  superintend  the  physical  science  branches  in  the  model 
schools.  They  were  under  his  charge  to  a great  extent. 

6350.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  not  this  the  fact  at 
present,  that  there  is  a department  for  supplyingmodels, 
with  which  department  no  person  acquainted  with 
science  has  any  connexion  ? — There  is  no  such  depart- 
ment, I think,  in  existence. 

6351.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  department 
in  Marlborough-street  for  supplying  apparatus  ? — No  ; 
I never  had  anything  to  say  to  the  apparatus  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  called.' 

6352.  You  stated  that  trigonometry  formed  portion 
of  the  course  ? — Yes. 

6353.  Have  many  teachers  learned  trigonometry 
before  they  came  up  ? — Some  have ; and  most  when  they 
have  spent  about  two  months  here,  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  through  the  elements  of  trigonometiy — 
they  do  not  learn  the  higher  portion. 

6354.  What  proportion  of  those  who  come  up  from 
model  schools  are  fit  to  learn  even  the  elements  of 
trigonometry  ? — I suppose  about  30  or  40  percent,  arc 
then  in  a position  to  commence;  but  they  do  not  com- 
mence immediately. 

6355.  Does  that  enter  into  their  classification? — To 
some  extent  it  does,  but  not  very  much  ; it  is  never 
made  a point  of.  My  subjects  are  never  made  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  classification.  If  the  teacher  is 
good  in  the  English  department  and  good  in  the  arith- 
metic, but  deficient  in  my  department,  I always  give 


way,  because  I think  the  English  and  arithmetic  are 
the  most  essential.  If  the  teacher  is  good  in  these,  I 
give  way  in  regard  to  physical  science  and  the  higher 
part  of  mathematics.  At  the  same  time  I say  this 
person  is  deficient  in  my  branches,  yet  I give  way. 

6356.  It  is  entirely  at  your  discretion  whether  it  be 
made  an  element  of  the  classification? — Yes,  it  is  at 
my  discretion  to  forego  that. 

6357.  Do  you  think  it  is  a fair  subject  for  classifi- 
cation— at  least,  in  the  minor  grades  ? — If  it  was  in- 
sisted upon  that  a knowledge  of  it  should  be  required' 
for  classification,  I should  say  no.  I would  say  the  same, 
for  chemistry  and  for  all  the  physical  sciences — that 
they  are  not  necessary,  nor  should  they  be  required  as. 
an  absolute  sine  qud  non  even  for  a first-class  teacher. 

6358.  Is  not  Mr.  M‘Gauley’s  book  the  only  text  book 
you  have  now  on  these  subjects  ? — It  is  the  only  one  I 
am  aware  of.  There  may  be  other  books  used  in  dis- 
trict model  schools. 

6359.  I ask  as  to  the  teachers  who  come  up  for 
training — does  that  book  really  represent  the  present 
condition  of  science  ? — It  does  not.  I said  it  did  not. 

6360.  With  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
boarding  houses — have  you  anything  to  do  with  those 
houses  ? — I am  General  Superintendent  of  the  boarding 
houses,  with  Dr.  Sullivan. 

6361.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment? 
— I think  four  or  five  years. 

6362.  What  arrangement  existed  previous  to  that  for 
carrying  out  the  superintendence  ? — I think  the  Secre- 
taries acted. 

6363.  And  before  the  Secretaries? — I think  the  Ac- 
countant had  charge  of  the  training  establishments. 

6364.  Why  was  the  Accountant  placed  as  superin- 
tendent over  those  houses? — I don’t  know.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  the  reasons  which  may  have 
induced  the  Board  to  adopt  any  step. 

6365.  Under  what  circumstances  were  these  addi- 
tional duties  transferred  to  the  Professors  ? — I don’t 
know  what  originated  the  step ; but  they  were  trans- 
ferred ; why  or  wherefore  I am  not  aware.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  Secretaries  had  already  sufficient  duties, 
to  discharge  or  not  I cannot  say. 

6366.  Did  you  immediately  succeed  to  the  Secre- 
taries or  was  there  an  interval  in  which  there  was  no> 
one  attending  to  that  department? — I think  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  I succeeded  immediately  to  the  Secretaries. 
We  were  two  years  discharging  the  duties  without 
being  recognised  by  the  Treasury. 

6367.  Is  there  a separate  payment? — No,  it  is  part 
of  our  salaries.  Our  salaries  were  raised  £50  in  con- 
sequence of  getting  that  additional  charge.  We  were 
two  years  doing  the  duty  without  our  services  being 
recognised. 

6368.  Was  it  part  of  the  Secretaries’  salaries  too  ? — 
I don’t  know. 

6369.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  formed  part  of  the 
salary  of  the  Accountant  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it 
formed  any  portion  of  his  salary. 

6370.  What  was  the  addition  made  for  this  special 
service  to  the  salaries  of  the  Professors? — £50  each. 

6371.  Your  business  is  to  visit  both  the  female  and 
male  houses  ? — Yes,  as  we  see  occasion. 

6372.  How  many  visits  have  you  paid  within  the 
last  two  years  ? — 1 have  visited  the  female  training 
establishment  five  or  six  times  in  the  year — perhaps 
three  times,  four  times  in  a course. 

6373.  And  the  male  training  establishment  at  Glas- 
nevin,  for  example? — I suppose  I have  gone  there 
twice  in  the  year — sometimes  at  shorter  intervals  and 
sometimes  at  longer  intervals. 

6374.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Professors  as  Superintendents  ? — All 
the  matters  of  discipline  are  brought  before  us — any 
breach  or  violation  of  discipline — the  arrangements  as 
to  the  dietaries — the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house. 

6375.  You  have  the  arrangement  of  the  dietaries? 
— We  have  had  the  arrangement  of  the  dietaries. 

637  6.  Have  you  ever  proposed  any  alteration  of  the 
dietaries  ? — There  have  been  alterations  from  time  to 
time. 
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6377.  Did  you  ever  propose  one  alteration  in  the  < 
dietaries  as  a means  of  saving  the  amount  of  the  salary,  : 
or  was  such  a proposition  ever  made  that  a sum  equal 

to  the  salary  of  the  two  Professors  should  he  saved 
upon  the  dietaries  by  your  superintendence  l—I  did 
not  make  any  such  proposition. 

6378.  Are  you  aware  that  the  proposition  was  made  ? 

—I  am  not.  x .. 

6379.  "Was  that  proposition  never  made  to  the 
Treasury  ? — I don’t  know.  I know  nothing  about  the 
intercourse  with  the  Treasury. 

6380.  What  was  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
dietary  which  you  did  make  ? — When  we  got  charge 
of  the  training  establishments,  the  superintendents  of 
houses,  Dr.  M'Cready,  the  medical  attendant,  and  the 
two  Professors,  met  and  consulted.  We  compared  the 
previous  dietaries  with  the  dietaries  introduced  in  the 
district  model  schools — we  found  the  dietary  given  to 
tire  teachers  here  was  somewhat  higher  in  respect  of 
meat  allowance  than  was  the  case  in  the  district 
model  schools ; and  with  Dr.  M'Cready’s  sanction  the 
meat  allowance  was  reduced  by  one  day  in  the  week. 
And  considering  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  the 
teachers  come,  we  were  under  the  impression  it  was 
more  than  they  get  at  home  upon  the  average. 

6381.  Do  you  not  think  that  men  who  are  very  hard 
worked  and  have  to  walk  daily  from  and  to  Glasnevin, 
require  rather  better  treatment  than  students  in  a 
model  school  ? — I do  not  think  they  do.  As  a practi- 
cal result  the  teachers  have  been  in  better  health  since 
than  before.  I am  not  speaking  from  myself.  Dr. 
M'Cready  has  often  said  so.  I also  know  personally 
the  teachers  are  in  exceedingly  good  health. 

6382.  What  would  you  say  if  it  was  stated  by  the 
teachers  themselves  that  the  change  was  a great  hard- 
ship?—It  is  quite  open  to  them  to  say  ’tis  a great 
hardship  upon  them,  but  I don’t  think  they  have  suf- 
fered in  health. 

6383.  What  do  they  get  in  lieu  of  the  meat  ?— Pota- 
toes, butter,  and  milk ; or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter, 
or  sometimes  a bit  of  ffsh  in  place  of  it.  There  was  rice 
and  milk  ordered  or  suggested  by  Dr.  M'Cready,  but  the 
teachers  did  not  like  that  diet  and  it  has  been  changed. 

6384.  Do  you  think  a superintendence  of  that  kind, 
going  to  these  houses  a couple  of  times  a year  has  any 
effect  whatever  upon  the  administration? — I think  it 
has.  I think  the  knowledge  that  we  can  go  any  time 
we  please  has  an  effect ; and  we  get  a report  every  week 
upon  them.  We  have  got  responsible  persons  in  the  • 
position  of  superintendents — most  trustworthy  persons. 
Mr.  O’Sullivan,  my  assistant,  is  also  superintendent 
of  the  training-house  in  George’ s-street ; Mr.  Ryan, 
assistant  master  of  the  model  school,  is  superintendent 
of  the  establishment  at  Glasnevin;  Miss  Byrne,  head 
mistress  of  the  model  school,  is  superintendent  of  the 
female  training  establishment.  These  persons  all  fill 
highly  responsible  positions. 

6385.  You  have  stated  there  was  no  change  in  the 
training  department  since  the  action  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops? — If  I mistake  not  I was  asked  if 
there  was  any  change  in  the  rules  with  reference  to 
the  houses— the  training  establishments. 

6386.  Has  any  change  whatever  been  made  in  the 
regulations,  with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  the  training 
department,  since  that  time? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

6387.  Was  it  not  a general  rule  that  the  teachers 
were  required  to  produce  certificates  from  officiating 
clergymen  when  they  came  up  ? — That  was  so. 

6388.  Are  they  now  required  ?— They  are  always 
asked  for,  but  it  is  not  a sine  qua  non. 

6389.  Is  that  a change  1— No,  it  was  not  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  before.  If  I mistake  not  some  teachers 
were  admitted  that  had  not  their  certificates  previously. 

6390.  You  say  it  was  not  a sine  qua  non  before  ? — 
I think  not.  I won’t  speak  very  positively.  They  are 
always  asked  for. 

6391.  Do  many  of  them  bring  such  papers  ? — They 
do. 

6392.  What  quarters  of  the  country  chiefly  do  they 
bring  them  from  ? Do  they  bring  them  from  all  parts 


of  the  country,  or  only  from  certain  districts  ? — I am  j, 
not  aware.  We  don’t  note  the  districts  from  which 
teachers  come ; but  they  are  asked  what  counties  ^ 
they  come  from. 

6393.  To  whom  do  they  present  these  certificates 
when  they  ask  for  them  ? — They  are  presented  to  Mr. 
Rintoul  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan.  They  have  the  register- 
ing of  the  teachers  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin. 

6394.  Does  the  increase  of  salary  which  can  be  got 
by  classification  from  training  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  salary  during  the  training  of  many  of  the  married 
teachers  who  are  compelled  to  come  up  ? — I think  it  does 
ultimately.  They  don’t  lose  much  ; only  portion  of  it 
goes  to  pay  a substitute,  then  the  balance  goes  to  their 
families.  That  is  a matter  for  themselves  to  judge 
of.  They  are  not  absolutely  compelled  by  the  Board 
to  come  to  be  trained.  They  are  not  disqualified  for 
not  coming.  They  may  reach  the  highest  class  with- 
out being  trained  at  all.  It  is  quite  a matter  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  forego 
the  three  or  four  months’  portion  of  their  salary  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  training.  It  is  a great  benefit  to  them , 
the  training  even  for  a short  time. 

6395.  When  did  that  rule  ccme  into  operation  that 
they,  could  reach  the  higher  grades  without  coming  up 
for  training? — I don’t  recollect  exactly.  I think  it 
was  in  1863  or  1864. 

6396.  Is  not  that  another  alteration  ? — That  is  an 
alteration  with  reference  to  the  country,  but  has  no 
special  reference  to  the  training  department. 

6397.  Is  it  not  a change  in  the  whole  system  of 
training  when  the  classification  formerly  depended  en- 
tirely on  training  ? — It  did  not. 

6398.  The  higher  classes  don’t  depend  upon  training  ? 
— Simply  the  three  grades  of  the  first  class. 

6399.  That  is  after  all  the  higher  class  ?— Very  few 
reach  it,  so  that,  even  if  the  rule  was  enforced  at  present, 
it  would  not  be  a bar  to  the  promotion  of  a great 


Board  upon  the  cessation  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  a clergyman — that  it  had  ceased  ? 
— I did  not. 

6401.  Did  you  not  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  do 

so  ? I did  not.  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Com- 

missioner, knew  it  perfectly  well.  I took  it  to  be 
in  his  hands  to  state  it  if  he  thought  it  necessary. 

6402.  Is  it  part  of  the  Superintendent’s  business 
to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  religious  in- 
struction?— No,  except  to  see  that  the  rules  for  religious 
instruction  are  properly  carried  out. 

6403.  When  religious  instruction  is  given? — When 
it  is  given. 

6404.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  not  a record  kept 
of  the  attendance  at  religious  instruction,  whether 
they  attended  or  not? — There  is  not — not  that  I am 
aware  of.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  record  kept  of 
the  attendance  of  the  clergymen,  either  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Mahony. 

6405.  Professor  Sullivan. — Am  I to  understand  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that 
religious  instruction  is  given  ? — I don’t  know  about  the 
word  “ duty.”  It  may  not  be  a duty  put  upon  me  by 
the  Board,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  I would  consider  it 
myself  a duty  to  do  so. 

6406.  I am  asking  only  as  to  your  official  duty? — I 
don’t  think  that  officially  I am  bound  to  look  after  the 
religious  instruction  of  any  of  the  children  about 
the  place.  I am  only  bound  officially  to  see  that 
the  rides  as  to  religious  instruction  are  properly 
carried  out — to  see  that  the  teachers  always  separate 
the  children  when  religious  instruction  is  going  to 
be  given.  It  has  always  been  the  rule  of  the  Board 
in  the  model  schools — that  no  Protestant  child 
should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  or  receive  any 
religious  instruction  from  a Catholic,  or  a Catholic 
child  allowed  to  be  present  at  or  receive  any  religious 
instruction  from  a Protestant.  We  have  always  sepa- 
rated the  denominations  at  the  times  for  religious 
instruction.  My  business  is  to  see  that  rule  carried  out ; 
but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  or  who  comes  to 
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June  3,  1868.  give  it,  I am  not  bound  in  any  way,  as  I understand  my 
official  duty.  From  my  own  sense  of  duty,  but  not 

officially,  I do  see  that  the  instruction  is  given  to  the 
jsuuLr,  esq.  ri  , 

Catholics. 

6407.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  present  train- 
ing establishment  under  the  Board  there  is  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  religious  training  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, nor  does  it  come  officially  before  the  Board 
whether  such  instruction  is  given  to  them  or  not? — So 
far  as  the  training  establishments  are  concerned,  I don’t 
think  there  ever  was  any  such.  I don’t  think  any 
training  establishment  was  ever  at  any  time  visited  by 
any  clergyman  as  a training  house. 

6408.  Mr.  Gibson, — Is  there  any  provision  made  by 
the  Commissioners  for  religious  superintendence  in  the 
training  establishment  for  any  religious  denomination  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  in  a training  establishment  as 
such.  But  the  teachers  in  training  receive  religious  in- 
struction on  Tuesdays  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
clergymen  cometogiveit.  The  Protestants, both  Presby- 
terians and  Established  Church,  receive  direct  religious 
instruction  from  their  teachers  in  the  model  schools  on 
Tuesdays,  and  they  are  required  by  the  Board  to  at- 
tend. 

6409.  Professor  Sullivan.  — You  say  from  teachers  ? — • 
From  clergymen. 

6410  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  teachers  in  the  training  establishments  attend  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  receive  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  places  of  worship  ? — I believe  they 
do. 

6411.  Is  there  any  cognizance  taken  of  their  attend- 
ance at  religious  worship? — The  superintendents  ask 
them  about  it,  and  see,  as  far  as  they  can,  that  they  go. 

6412.  Professor  Sullivan. — If  they  do  not  go,  what 
is  the  result? — It  has  never  come  to  my  cognizance — 
their  not  going. 

6413.  Suppose  a teacher  refused  to  go,  what  would 
be  the  result? — The  course  would  be  for  the  super- 
intendent to  mention  the  matter  to  us,  and  we  would 
report  it  to  the  Board. 

6414.  And  then? — I cannot  say  what  the  Board 
would  do. 

6415.  If  the  Board  have  made  no  official  arrange- 
ment whatever  for  giving  religious  instruction,  do 
you  think  they  have  a right  to  interfere  with  any 
teacher  who  refused  to  attend  religious  worship  out- 
side ? — -I  think  they  have.  I think  the  Board  might 
naturally  say  to  a teacher : “ You  came  here  under 
certain  conditions,  and  if  you  refuse  to  fulfil  these 
conditions,  we  cannot  retain  you  in  the  establish- 
ment.” 

6416.  What  conditions  have  they  imposed  as  to  his 
religious  practices  ? — They  expect  that  every  teacher 
will  go  to  his  place  of  worship  on  Sundays. 

6417.  Is  that  understood  to  be  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — I don’t  know. 

6418.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  not  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  boarding-houses  to  look 
after  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  on  Sundays  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6419.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  they  look  after  what 
places  of  worship  the  teachers  go  to? — I don’t  think 
they  ask  as  to  what  place  of  worship,  but  inquire 
whether  they  have  been  at  any  place  of  worship. 

64-20.  Suppose  the  teachers  dad  not  go  ? — It  would 
be  for  the  Board  to  say  what  they  would  do. 

6421.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  ever  known  of 
such  a case  ? — Not  in  my  time,  but  I have  heard 
of  two  teachers  refusing  to  go  to  religious  instruction, 
because,  they  said,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  clergyman  who  gave  it — two  Pres- 
byterian teacher’s  declined  to  go  to  the  instruction  given 
by  the  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church.  I have  heard  of 
two  such  cases,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  there  never 
was  a case  of  anyone  not  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions. 

6422.  Professor  Sullivan. — Who  is  the  present  Super- 
intendent  of  the  female  department? — Miss  Byrne. 

6423.  How  long  is  she  in  that  position? — I think 
she  is  now  two  or  three  years  head  mistress  and  super- 


intendent. Two  years,  I think.  She  was  practically 
both  head  mistress  and  superintendent  for  two  and  a 
half  or  three  years  previously,  during  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
illness. 

6424.  She  succeeded  Mrs.  Campbell  ? — Yes. 

6425.  In  Mrs.  Campbell’s  time  what  was  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  government  of  the  house  ? — Mrs. 
Campbell  was  the  general  superintendent  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is  now  matron,  was  also  matron 
then.  Miss  Byrne  was  assistant  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
brought  in,  as  I understand,  in  consequence  of  Mi’s. 
Campbell’s  declining  health.  Besides  that,  there  was 
a member  of  the  special  class,  a Presbyterian,  who 
received  a small  salary  from  the  Board  for  looking  after 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  Presbyterian  teachers. 

6426.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  Episcopa- 
lians?— Mrs.  Thompson  was  supposed  to  look  after 
them. 

6427.  Then,  what  change  took  place  in  its  or- 
ganization?— On  Mrs.  Campbell’s  resignation  Miss 
Byrne  was  appointed  head  mistress  in  her  place, 
and  got  charge,  as  a temporary  arrangement,  of  the 
superintendence  of  the  house;  she  only  holds  that 
office  temporarily.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  Thompson  for 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  A short 
time  previous  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s  resignation  the 
member  of  the  special  class  who  had  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  teachers,  had  had  her  position  altered. 
She  no  longer  received  £10  a year  and  her  instruction 
in  the  special  class.  She  was  removed  from  the  special 
class ; and  she  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £30  a year, 
and  had  to  discharge,  in  addition  to  the  duties  that  she 
had  before  to  dischax-ge,  certain  duties  in  the  class; 
those  duties  having  reference  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  children,  and  to  such  other 
day  work,  of  a secular  nature,  as  the  head  mistress 
might  choose  to  appoint  for  her.  Then  after  Miss 
Byrne  was  appointed  superintendent,  Miss  M'Mullan’s 
position  as  assistant  was  confirmed ; and  when  Miss 
M‘Mullan  resigned  about  a year  ago,  another  Presby- 
terian was  appointed  in  the  same  position  as  she  held. 

6428.  Mrs.  Thompson  then  gives  the  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Episcopalians  ?— She  looks  after  it.  I 
do  not  say  she  gives  it. 

6429.  Who  does  give  it  ? — They  go  to  their  place 
of  worship,  and  attend  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Mahony. 

6430.  Has  not  another  office  been  created  l— Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

6431.  Is  thex’e  not  a Miss  Exxtwistle — she  is  on  the 
list  ? — No ; she  is  not  on  the  list. 

6432.  What  is  her  function? — She  is  junior  assist- 
ant in  the  model  school. 

6433.  She  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
teachers  in  training? — Nothing  whatever-. 

6434.  Who  fills  the  office  Miss  Byrne  foxinei-ly  had  ? 
— Miss  Byrne  fills  now  the  position  held  by  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

6435.  Precisely ; bxxt  who  fills  her  position  ? — Her 
position  in  the  school  fell,  for  it  was  not  required ; and 
a person  in  her  position  in  the  house  is  no  longer  re- 
quired! because  she  is  able  to  do  the  duties  herself,  and 
needs  no  sxxch  assistance.  Mis.  Campbell  was  not  able 
to  do  the  duties  and  could  not  attend  either  to  the 
school  or  to  the  house,  and  Miss  Byrne  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  assist  her  both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
house. 

6436.  Mr.  Gibson. — Mis.  Campbell  was  appointed 
at  the  first  commencement? — Yes;  she  was  appointed 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  Board  considering  her 
claims  and  position,  retained  her  for  the  sake  of  the 
influence  her  presence  had  over  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren ; she  was  retained  long  beyond  the  time  when 
she  was  able  to  do  actual  work,  and  thus  Miss  Byrne 
was  appointed  assistant. 

6437.  Professor  Sullivan. — Who  are  the  residents  in 
the  house  in  the  training  department — who  reside  in  it  ? 
Miss  Byrne,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  Miss  Shaw ; the 
teachers  in  training — the  special  class,  and  the  general 
class — all  reside  in  the  female  training  establishment. 

6438.  There  are  three  persons  then  residing  in  the 
establishment  ? — Three  persons  in  authority — the  Super- 
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intendent,  and  matron,  and  assistant  to  tlie  superin- 

6439.  What  are  the  functions  of  Miss  Shaw  ? — Miss 
Shaw  has  the  same  functions  that  Miss  M'Mullan 
had.  She  has  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Presbyterian  children  on  Tuesdays  and  other  days, 
and  she  has  also  to  discharge  such  du  ties  in  the  school 
as  Miss  Byrne  may  appoint  for  her. 

6440.  Then  she  has  succeeded  Miss  M'Mullan  ? — 
Yes ; she  has  succeeded  Miss  M'Mullan. 

6441.  Then  is  Miss  Byrne  intrusted  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  religious  superintendence  over  the  girds  ? 
She  is ; she  has  undertaken  it. 

6442.  It  is  a voluntary  act! — No,  she  is  expected 
t0  do  it — to  look  after  it— just  as  the  head  master  of 
the  boys’  school  is  expected  to  look  after  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  boys,  and  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Catholic  teachers  in  training  (the 
head  master  is  a Catholic) ; MissByrne  is  also  required 
by  her  position  to  do  the  same. 

6443.  What  is  her  relative  position  to  Mrs.  'Thomp- 
son?  Miss  Byrne  is  the  superintendent  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  only  matron. 

6444.  She  has  the  supreme  authority? — She  has 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  house,  though  very  much 
junior  to  Mrs.  Thompson.  It  is  the  necessity  of  her 
position  that  requires  her  to  have  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. 

6445.  Mr.  Gibson.— Here  is  a return  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  published.  The  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  dated  the  25th  of  February, 
1864,  and  the  return  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  on  the  20th  of  July,  1864.  The  re- 
turn is  headed  ‘ ! Names  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  actual 
writing,  revision,  or  editing  of  the  new  works  has 
been  intrusted,  with  a statement  of  the  titles  of  the 
works,  and  the  progress  made  towards  then-  publica- 
tion.” Now,  I find  that  it  is  stated  here,  at  page  14, 
that  the  revision  of  the  technical  or  more  scientific 
works,  such  as  Arithmetics  Nos.  1 and  2,  the  Treatise 
on  Mensuration,  and  the  Manual  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  one 
of  the  professors.  I think  you  have  stated  that  you 
had  no  recollection  of  that?— It  was  never  communi- 
cated to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

6446.  Are  you  quite  certain  ? — Oh,  quite  certain.  I 
was  told  unofficially,  and  I saw  the  return  myself, 
but  the  Board  never  communicated  to  me  anything 
about  it. 

6447.  You  were  told  unofficially  what? — That  that 
paper  was  published. 

6448.  You  did  not  know  before  its  publication  that 
you  had  been  intrusted  with  this  duty  ?— No,  nor  did 
I ever  know  of  it  or  hear  of  it  officially,  nor  was  I 
asked  my  opinion  about  it. 

6449.  Professor  Sullivan.  —Have  you  ever  done 
anything  towards  carrying  out  what  is  there  stated  ? 
—I  did  something  towards  carrying  it  out,  but  I 
Stopped  it.  You  simply  asked  me  about  the  book  of 
natural  philosophy.  I did  nothing  with  that,  but  I 
did  with  the  arithmetics. 

6450.  Mr.  Gibson. — Then  the  revision  of  the  arith- 
metics was  committed  to  you?— Not  by  any  order  of 
the  Board.  After  seeing  that  paper,  the  return  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  I then  said,  “ This  is  a busi- 
ness I should  set  myself  to,”  and  I began  with  the 
arithmetics;  I prepared  two  of  them,  which  I gave  to 


the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  M'Creedy ; they  lay  with  him,  Jme  3,  iscs 
and  nothing  more  was  done  about  it.  Edward"” 

6451.  But  the  revision  that  you  did  make  was  atter  Bull  es<i. 
you  saw  this  return  ? — After  I saw  that.  And  I knew 

nothing  about  it  till  I saw  the  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  was  after  I saw  it  that  I set  about  pre- 
paring the  arithmetics  which  I gave  to  Mr.  M‘ Greedy ; 
but  they  were  displaced  from  among  his  papers,  and 
they  cannot  be  found. 

6452.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  any  order  to  this 
effect  although  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  you? 

— I am  not  aware,  sir. 

6453.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Whose  duty  was  it  to 
communicate  such  an  order,  if  made  by  the  Board  ? 

The  Secretaries’,  of  course.  They  always  communicate 
the  Board’s  orders. 

6454.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  half  a 
year  is  long  enough  to  train  the  schoolmasters  satisfac- 
torily?— Well,  I don’t  think  so  in  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  a raw  person  coming  up  to  us  quite  unpre- 
pared. But  if  he  has  been  already  a teacher,  and  has 
passed  an  examination  qualifying  him  for  the  second 
division  of  the  third  class,  I think  that  from  five  to  six 
months  is  sufficient  to  improve  him  both  in  his  acquire- 
ments and  in  his  methods  of  teaching,  so  as  to  render 
him  a more  efficient  man  in  his  school  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
never  come  up  at  all. 

6455.  What  portion  of  your  present  class  who  began 
in  January  would  fall  within  that  description  ? — I am 
not  exactly  positive  now,  but  I think  there  are  either 

41  or42  among  the  mistresses  out  of  a total  of  73 — 

42  who  either  have  schools  or  have  been  in  the  position 
of  pupil-teachers ; and  there  are  62  out  of  the  66 
masters  who  are  in  possession  of  schools,  or  have  served 
a year  or  two  years  as  pupil-teachers. 

6456.  You  think  that  the  masters  and  that  the  mis- 
tresses retain  the  knowledge  they  acquire  during  their 
six  months’  training  permanently? — I should  think 
they  do,  because  the  instruction  that  we  give  them 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  I am  far  from  wishing  you  to  under- 
stand, my  lord,  that  I think  five  or  six  months’  tram- 
in",  and  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a 
young  person  to  be  a teacher.  I am  far  from  saying 
that.  I think  that  a year  or  two  years  would  be  re- 
quired. But  I am  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  There  is  a number  of  untrained  teachers  m 
possession  of  schools.  Are  these  teachers  likely  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  even  the  short  course  of  training  or 
not  ? I think  they  are ; and  therefore  it  is  that  I ad- 
vocate the  existing  system  so  far  forth  as  teachers  of 
schools  are  concerned.  But  for  pupil-teachers,  or  those 
who  have  no  schools,  I think  that  the  course  of  training 
mi"ht  be  extended  with  great  advantage  to  them.  You 
see  our  case  is  of  a mixed  character.  There  was  a ques- 
tion asked  me  by  Mr.  Stokes  this  morning.  The  ques- 
tion-was,  whether  I had  ever  got  notice  that  the  appara- 
tus was  to  be  put  into  my  charge.  At  the  time  I said  I 
did  not  remember  that  any  letter  had  been  written  to 
me ; and  after  I went  out  of  the  room  I remembered 
that  a letter  had  been  written  to  me  telling  me  that 
I was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  portion  of  the  apparatus 
that  had  belonged  to  Mr.  M‘Gauley : but  none  of  that 
had  belonged  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Eighteenth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  June  4, 1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  ic.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


June 4,  1868. 


P.  W.  Joyce,  Esq.,  a.m.,  sworn  and  examined. 


I’.  W.  Joyce, 


6457.  The  Chairman What  situation  do  you  hold 

in  the  training  establishment  in  Marlborough-street! 
— I am  Head  Master,  my  lord,  of  the  boys’  central 
model  school  No.  1. 

6458.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment! 
— Since  the  1st  of  September,  1860. 

6459.  Were  you  previously  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

6460.  In  what  position! — For  nearly  four  years 
previous  to  that  I was  an  organizer  of  National  schools, 
and  for  about  five  years  previously  I was  Head  Master 
of  the  West  Dublin  Model  school.  Previous  to  that 
I was  the  teacher  of  a National  school  in  connexion 
with  a Mechanics’  Institute,  before  which  I was  the 
teacher  of  an  ordinary  rural  National  school.  That 
is  the  whole  history  of  my  connexion  with  the  National 
Board. 

6461.  Do  you  notice  any  improvement  in  the  state 
of  preparation  at  which  the  teachers  come  up  for  train- 
ing to  the  model  schools! — I have  been  only  eight 
years  •witnessing  the  state  in  which  the  teachers  come 
to  be  trained,  my  lord,  and  during  that  time  I can 
scarcely  say  that  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
school  teachers  that  come  up  now  and  the  teachers  that 
came  up  some  time  ago.  We  get  more  young  teachers 
after  having  spent  their  time  as  pupil-teachers  in  the 
District  Model  Schools  than  we  used  to  get  some  six 
or  eight  years  ago,  and  these  young  people  are  generally 
speaking  smarter  scholars  and  perhaps  more  intelligent 
generally  than  the  class  of  teachers  that  used  to  come 
up  before.  But  I am  anxious  to  qualify  that  answer 
by  saying  that  so  far  as  the  class  of  teachers  is  concerned 
that  we  are  getting  up  now,  I do  not  consider  that 
there  has  been  by  any  means  an  improvement  in  the 
interests  of  the  National  system,  but  on  the  contrary 
I think  that  there  has  been  a very  great  disimprove- 
ment. 

6462.  Is  that  among  the  adult  teachers  that  come 
up  for  training! — That  is  among  the  adult  teachers, 
for  we  have  none  but  adult  teachers  in  training.  I 
mean  to  say  that  some  time  ago — some  six  or  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  we  got  the  teachers  of  the  ordinaiy 
National  schools  throughout  the  country,  who  came 
up  to  be  trained  year  after  year.  Now  these  teachers 
.though  they  do  come  up  in  certain  proportions  do  not 
come  by  any  means  so  numerously  as  they  did  be- 
fore. We  get  more  of  the  young  people,  who  have 
been  pupil-teachers,  from  model  schools.  Now  those 
teachers — the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  country  schools 
are  the  very  people  of  all  others  that  need  training 
most — far  more  than  the  class  that  we  get  now,  because 
these  young  people  who  come  from  model  schools  have 
got  a pretty  fair  training  in  method  and  scholarship ; 
but  tiro  country  teachers  who  want  that  training  more 
than  others  are  not  now  coming  up,  except  in  small 
proportions. 

6463.  Do  you  mean  that  the  country  teachers  who 
now  come  up  are  less  advanced  in  their  acquirements 
than  they  used  to  be  ? — No,  my  loi-d,  Ido  not  mean  that. 
I believe  that  the  country  teachers  who  come  up  to  be 


trained  now  are  about  of  the  same  standing  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  country  teachers  who  came  up  some  years 
ago ; but  I distinguish  between  what  I call  country 
teachers  and  the  young  people  who  come  direct  from 
model  schools,  and  who  have  not  charge  of  schools. 

6464.  You  find  that  the  young  people  who  have  been 
pupil-teachers  in  model  schools  or  National  schools 
come  up  to  you  well  grounded  1 — The  young  men  who 
have  been  pupil-teachers  in  district  model  schools,  gene- 
rally speaking,  come  up  to  us  very  well  grounded,  both 
as  to  their  scholarship  and  as  to  their  methods  of 
teaching. 

6465.  In  what  state  of  preparation  do  those  youths 
come  up  who  come  up  as  monitors  of  ordinary  National 
schools  1 — The  monitors  of  ordinary  National  schools 
are  not  so  well  prepared  either  as  to  scholarship  or  as 
to  teaching  ability  as  the  pupil-teachers  of  model  schools. 

6466.  Are  they  well  grounded  as  far  as  they  go! — 
Pretty  well.  But  the  pupil-teachers  that  come  from 
model  schools,  and  monitors  that  come  from  ordinary 
National  schools,  and  the  teachers  themselves  of  ordi- 
nary National  schools,  all  stand  in  great  need  of  con- 
stant and  long  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  the  manner  of  conducting  schools. 

6467.  What  number  of  persons  are  there  in  your 
charge  at  present  in  the  Model  School  No.  1,  which  you 
teach ! — The  pupils,  I presume,  you  mean,  my  lord. 

6468.  I want  to  know  of  all  classes,  and  of  what 
classes  they  are ! — Of  pupils  we,  generally  speaking, 
have  about  430  in  that  one  school.  There  are  four  other 
boys’  schools,  over  which  I have  no  authority.  In 
No.  1 school  there  are  12  pupil-teachers  and  12  moni- 
tors; and  the  teachers  in  training  are  to  a certain 
extent  under  my  authority. 

6469.  How  many  teachers  in  training  attend  the 
model  school,  No.  1,  under  you !— All  the  male  teachers 
in  training.  They  come  to  the  model  school,  No.  1, 
for  a short  time,  on  four  days  of  the  week. 

64(0.  F or  wliat  purpose! — To  teach  from  two  o’clock 
to  three  on  those  four  days.  I may  observe,  however, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  teachers  in  training : — one, 
the  ordinary  class,  of  which  I have  now  been  speaking ; 
the  other,  the  special  class  teachers,  attend  from  half- 
past ten  to  half-past  twelve,  or  from  half-past  ten  to 
half-past  eleven,  to  teach  in  the  school. 

64  ( 1.  How  long  do  the  monitors  and  pupil-teachers 
remain  with  you  ordinarily  1— -We  have  no  rule  regu- 
lating their  total  attendance  in  the  school.  There  are 
three  classes  of  pupil-teachers.  The  pupil-teacher  is 
appointed  by  competitive  examination  from  the  ranks 
of  the  monitors ; and  once  he  is  appointed  he  goes  up 
from  class  to  class  by  seniority.  A pupil-teacher,  when 
he  has  attained  the  first  or  highest  class,  is  not  to  re- 
main longer  than  two  years  upon  it. 

6472.  What  becomes  of  those  pupil-teachers  1 Does 
a large  proportion  of  them  take  to  being  schoolmasters ! 

No,  my  lord ; a large  proportion  of  them  go  out  to 
other  employments.  Some  of  them  do  become  teachers, 
but  the  greater  number  do  not. 

6473.  Do  many  of  your  monitors  become  teachers 
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afterwards  ?— Scarcely  a monitor  ever  leaves  to  become  a permanent  improvement  in  the  country  teachei-s  that  J, 
afterwaias . J . , , . , for  it  1_I  thmk  we  require  a longer  course  of  _ 


& teacher.  They  generally  remain  till  they  get  to  be 
appointed  pupil-teachers,  and  then,  if  they  leave  at  all 
to  become  teachers  of  schools,  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the 
pupil-teachers  they  leave. 

6*174.  When  your  pupil-teachers  pass  them  exami- 
nation as  teachers,  what  class  do  they  usually  attain  ? — 
The  pupil-teachers  of  district  model  schools,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  as  well  as  I remember  the  rule,  stand 
on  the  lowest  class— third.  The  same  rule  would,  I 
presume,  apply  to  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  central 
model  schools.  , . 

G475.  Then,  when  those  teachers  get  schools  ol  their 
own  do  they  pass  an  examination  again  for  a higher 
classification  1— That  would  be  the  natural  course  ; but 
T have  had  very  few  instances  of  that  kind. 

* 6476.  For  what  reason?— The  pupil-teachers  find 
better  means  of  employment  in  this  great  city.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  three  young  men  from  the 
pupil-teachers’  ranks  have  won  places  m the  civil  ser- 
vice at  competitive  examinations.  Another  young  man, 
about  a year  ago,  got  a situation  as  bookkeeper  in  a 
lar"e  commercial  house  in  town,  for  which  he  is  paid 
£80  a year.  Those  situations  are  all  much  higher  and 
much  better  paid  than  the  situations  of  teachers  of 
ordinary  National  schools. 

6477.  Of  what  class  are  the  children  composed  who 
come  as  pupils  to  your  model  school  ? — There  is  a very 
mixed  class  of  children  at  the  model  school.  We 
have  children  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks  of  profes- 
sional men.  A great  many  are  children  of  the  smaller 
shopkeepers.  Then  we  have  the  children  of  trades- 
people, and,  lower  still,  the  children  of  the  labouring 

^6478.  Then,  would  half  the  number  of  the  pupils 
of  your  model  school  be  of  classes  above  the  poor?— If 
we  take  the  test  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Science 

anj  Art that  is,  the  income-tax  test— I should  una- 

"ine  that  there  might  be  about  one-tliird  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  parents  would  be  found  to  pay  income-tax. 

6479.  The  pupils  in  the  model  school  are  exclusively 
day  boys? — Yes,  my  lord;  but  we  have  an  evening 
department  too.  We  have  no  boarding  establishment 
in  connexion  with  the  place  except  the  boarding  esta- 
blishment for  teachers  in  training. 

6480.  What  is  the  evening  department  ? — It  is  the 

evening  adult  school.  i 

6481.  Of  what  age  are  the  young  men  that  go  to  that  f 
—They  are  of  various  ages,  from  thirteen  up  to  twenty, 
or  even  thirty. 

6482.  The  pupils  who  go  in  the  day  time,  are  they 
allowed  to  attend  the  evening  school?— No,  they  are 
expressly  excluded ; no  boy,  who  is  a pupil  of  any 
day  school,  is  allowed  to  attend  the  evening  school. 

6483.  What  number  of  youths  attend  your  evening 

school  ? Our  evening  school  is  open  for  six  months  of 

the  year,  from  the  1st  of  October  till  the  31st  of 
March.  It  has  now  been  open  for  the  last  two  winters, 
and  we  had  the  winter  before  last,  I think,  something 
about  200  or  220  pupils.  Last  winter  we  had  a 
much  larger  number.  I think  there  could  scarcely  be 
less  than  320  on  the  rolls  during  the  whole  session. 
But  I may  observe  that  this  evening  school  was  opened 
some  years  ago,  too,  and  that  it  was  given  up  then  for 
a time,  and  resumed  two  years  ago. 

6484.  You  think  it  is  becoming  more  popular  now  ? 
—I  think  so,  my  lord. 

6485.  Have  you  any  control  as  to  the  discipline  of 
any  of  the  masters  in  training  ? — I am  one  of  those 
who  have  control  over  them  from  two  to  three  o’clock 
every  day.  But  I lecture  them  on  four  mornings  every 
week  for  half  an  hour  on  the  science  of  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching. 

6486.  Have  you  any  control  over  them  out  of  school, 
or  any  supervision  over  their  general  conduct  ? — No, 
my  lord. 

6487.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  boarding- 
house in  which  they  lodge  ? — No,  nothing. 

6488.  Have  you  any  boarders,  pupils  or  others,  in 
your  own  house  ? — No. 

6489.  Is  the  five  months’  course  sufficient  to  effect 


come  up  for  it  ? — I think  we  require  a j 

training  than  the  course  that  we  have.  Our  five  ( 
months’  course  would,  I think,  be  calculated  to  do  the 
teachers  a vast  deal  of  service  if  it  were  devoted  more 
to  what  I conceive  the  principal  function  of  a training 
institution  to  be,  that  is,  the  training  the  masters  in 
the  technical  business  of  school  keeping,  and  teaching ; 
but  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  lectures  were  to 
be  devoted  more  to  this  science  of  school  management, 

I think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
course  of  training  should  be  lengthened. 

6490.  Would  a twelvemonth  be  sufficient  then,  ac- 
cording to  your  views  ? — I think  so,  my  lord.  I think 
that  it  would  require  at  least  something  very  near  a 
year  to  train  the  teachers  effectually  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  schoolmasters.  For  I make  a dis- 
tinction between  instruction  in  science,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  school  management,  and  I do  not 
think  that  our  teachers  receive  at  present  a sufficient 
amount  of  instruction  in  this  science  of  school  manage- 
ment. 

6491.  You  think  that  under  the  present  arrangement 
too  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  giving  literary 
instruction  to  the  schoolmasters  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; I am 
very  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

6492.  Then  setting  aside  for  a moment  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  amount  of  literary  instruction  given 
to  the  schoolmasters  under  the  present  system  is  or  is 
not  too  great,  do  you  consider  that  the  attention  of 
the  masters  is  directed  to  too  many  subjects? — I think 
so ; we  have  too  many  subjects  in  our  programme. 
My  opinion  has  always  been,  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  masters’  attention  were  directed  to  a smaller  num- 
ber of  subjects,  so  that  this  smaller  number  might  be 
taught  more  effectually ; but  whether  the  subjects  be 
smaller  in  number  or  not,  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
teachers  are  too  much  given  to  literary  subjects  at  present. 

6493.  Supposing  the  quantity  of  time  devoted  to 
literary  instruction  to  remain  as  it  is,  would  you  re- 
commend a larger  portion  being  devoted  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  lower  subjects? — In  that  respect,  so  far  as 

Y ■ i ■’  ; 

teaching  literary  subjects  is  very  excellent  indeed  ; but 
I did  not  refer  to  that  in  regard  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  schoolmasters.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  establishment  needs  an  entire  re-organization ; 
in  other  words,  I think  that  whatever  instruction 
they  get  upon  literary  subjects  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  outside  of  school  hours,  and  that  the  school 
hours,  say  from  half-past  ten  till  three  o’clock,  ought 
to  be  devoted  by  the  schoolmasters  exclusively  to 
practising  what  they  hear  from  their  lecturers,  that  is 
to  teaching  in  the  schools. 

6494.  In  what  way  do  you  supervise  or  control  the 
schoolmasters  during  the  hours  they  come  to  you  for 
instruction  in  school  teaching? — So  far  as  I am  con 
earned,  I am  placed  under  some  disadvantages  in  that 
respect.  Four  of  the  model  schools  are  small  schools, 
with  attendances  varying  from  50  up  to  100.  These 
schools  were  established  some  seven  years  ago  to  supply 
a want  that  was  long  felt  in  the  establishment.  It  was 
felt  that  though  the  teachers  who  came  up  from  country 
schools  to  be  trained,  might  see  examples  of  very 
excellent  methods  of  teaching  in  the  great  model 
school,  yet,  so  far  as  the  government  of  boys  and  the 
general  art  of  managing  a school  are  concerned,  the 
teachers  could  see  nothing  in  that  gigantic  school  which 
could  improve  their  skill  in  governing  and  managing 
then-  schools  when  they  went  home.  To  supply  that 
want  these  smaller  schools  were  established.  They 
were  organized  by  me  on  different  plans,  so  that  every 
teacher  coming  up  to  be  trained  might  see  examples 
of  the  different  methods  of  organization,  and  that  each 
might  be  able  to  choose  that  which  he  thought  best 
suited  to  his  own  school.  However,  I do  not  believe 
that  those  schools  are  at  present  fulfilling  the  original 
intentions  with  which  they  were  established,  for  I do 
not  think  that  the  teachers  get  a sufficient  amount  oi 
time  in  them.  I lecture  the  teachers  on  four  mornings 
of  the  week ; but  that  is  very  much  abstract  teaching, 

2 N 
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June  4, 1868.  for  I have  no  opportunity  afterwards,  during  the  whole 
jt~. — ■ course,  of  seeing  that  the  teachers  practice  the  prin- 
ewj  ciples  that  I lay  down  for  them.  Now,  these  small 

schools  were  established  for  that  very  object.  They 
were  established  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  teachers 
to  see  carried  out  the  principles  laid  down  to  them  by 
the  lecturers  on  school  management.  The  teachers 
are  sent  into  those  schools  to  see  the  maimer  in  which 
they  are  carried  on,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that 
each  teacher  in  training  is  able  to  visit  each  school 
only  once  in  the  beginning,  and  once  in  the  end  of  his 
course ; but  he  merely  stands  in  the  school  as  a looker- 
on  and  a listener. 

6495.  For  a single  day  ? — For  a single  day  in  the 
beginning,  and  a single  day  in  the  end  of  his  course,  in 
each  school. 

6496.  I understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  the 
masters  in  training  come  to  you  at  certain  hours  for 
practical  instruction  in  teaching? — Yes ; in  the  morn- 
ing, from  a quarter  past  nine  to  ten  minutes  before  ten. 

6497.  Do  you  mean  that  they  come  to  listen  to  your 
lecture,  or  do  you  overlook  them  while  they  are  teaching 
a class  ? — They  receive  a lecture  from  me  on  school 
management  and  methods  of  teaching. 

6498.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
watch  or  look  over  them  while  they  themselves  are 
teaching  a class  ? — I have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so 
except  only  this  : — they  are  sent  into  the  school  No.  1 
to  teach  from  two  to  three  o’clock  on  four  days  in  the 
week.  I attend  to  supervise  them,  but  they  are  only 
partially  under  my  direction ; they  are  principally 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors.  So  far  they 
may  practice  what  they  hear  from  the  lecturer;  but  the 
science  of  school  management  is  a very  extensive  one. 
It  includes  much  more  than  the  art  of  teaching  a class  ; 
it  includes  also  the  general  management  of  schools,  the 
arrangement  of  desks,  the  classification,  the  drawing 
out  of  time  tables,  the  discipline,  and  so  on. 

6499.  Have  you  any  duties  in  connexion  with  either 
the  boys  or  the  teachers  in  training,  out  of  school-hours? 
— No,  my  lord;  no  duties  whatever. 

6500.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  giving  religious 
instruction  to  either  the  boys  or  teachers? — I regret 
to  say  that  the  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  devolves  entirely  on  me 
and  on  those  of  my  assistants,  who  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Roman  Catholic  pupil-teachers  and  monitors, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  training.  This 
duty  devolves  upon  me,  but  I think  it  necessary  to 
remark,  in  regard  to  that,  that  I always  feel  that  I am 
discharging  a function  which  I am  not  authorized  to 
discharge ; and  I have  all  the  diffidence  and  uncom- 
fortable feel  that  any  man  must  have  when  he  knows 
that  he  is  placed  in  a position  which  he  is  not  autho- 
rized to  occupy ; I feel  every  day  of  my  life  the  great 
want  that  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  pupils 
labour  under  in  not  having  a regularly  appointed  paid 
chaplain,  who  would  take  the  same  interest  in  and  be 
responsible  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  to 
the  same  extent  as  I for  the  literary  teaching. 

6501.  Is  the  religious  instruction  that  you  attend  to 
principally  confined  to  the  learning  of  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  ? — So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I do  my  best  for  the  poor  children,  but 
our  religious  instruction  resolves  itself  merely  into 
this,  that  we  do  our  endeavours  to  make  the  children 
get  off  the  catechism  in  an  intelligent  way.  Our  ex- 
planations do  not  go  further  than  the  mere  explanation 
of  the  language,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  a Roman 
Catholic  layman  to  expound  doctrine,  and  in  that  way 
I always  feel  that  I am  treading  on  ground  that  does 
not  properly  belong  to  me ; I feel  the  want  of  some 
responsible  person  who  would  direct  me  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  catechism,  but  also  in  the  general 
manner  of  teaching. 

6502.  When  you  first  were  appointed  to  your  present 
office  did  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  attend  the  schools 
for  religious  instruction  ? — No  Roman  Catholic  priest 
has  attended  the  schools'  to  give  religious  instruction 
since  my  appointment. 


6503.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said,  Mr.  Joyce, 
that  you  get  more  young  people  sent  up  from  the 
country  now  than  formerly,  and  not  so  many  who  have 
been  teachers  previously  ? — -Yes. 

6504.  You  have  also  stated  that  those  who  have 
been  previously  teachers  in  the  schools  are  the  parties 
who  most  need  training — is  that  your  opinion  ?— That 
is  my  opinion. 

6505.  And  do  you  think  the  short  course  of  training 
which  is  given  them  here  is  of  any  real  benefit  to  them  ? 
— Yes;  but  I think  that  if  during  the  short  course  of 
training  that  is  now  given  to  them  their  attention  were 
more  directed  to  the  manner  of  conducting  schools  and 
to  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  less  merely  to  literary 
attainments — it  would  be  productive  of  much  more 
benefit  than  it  is  at  present. 

6506.  Then  they  do  not  get  really  the  advantage 
in  the  way  of  training  which,  in  your  opinion,  their 
should  get? — That  is  precisely  my  opinion. 

6507.  Arc  not  the  yoimg  persons  sent  up  as  pupil 
teachers  or  monitors  better  qualified  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  training  in  the  institution  here  than  the 
masters  who  have  had  charge  of  schools? — I think 
it  exceedingly  desirable  that  a young  person  who  has 
been  trained  in  a district  model  school  should,  before 
coming  up  to  our  training  institution,  have  charge  of  a 
school  for  one  or  two  or  three  years,  so  that  he  might 
himself  experience  the  difficulties  that  school-masters 
have  to  contend  with.  I believe  that  if  young  men 
were  sent  into  schools  in  that  way  for  a little  while, 
they  would  come  up  to  our  training  institution  better 
able  to  appreciate  our  instruction  and  carry  out  our 
directions  afterwards. 

6508.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  would  not 
be  the  other  way  in  getting  them  for  training  at  an 
early  period,  so  as  to  give  them  good  habits  and  es- 
tablish proper  principles  of  teaching  before  they  begin? 
— I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  pupil-teachers  from 
model  shools  should  first  of  all  spend  an  apprenticeship 
in  actually  teaching  schools  either  as  principals  or 
assistants  before  they  come  up. 

6509.  Have  they  not  a practice  in  teaching,  I 
think,  for  four  years  in  many  cases — in  the  model 
schools  ? — The  practice  of  a pupil-teacher  in  a model 
school  is  a very  different  thing  from  practice  as  a head 
master  in  an  ordinary  school.  A young  man  may 
discharge  his  duty  very  efficiently  as  pupil-teacher  in  a 
model  school,  and  be  able  to  discharge  it  only  in- 
differently as  the  head  master  of  a school  of  his  own 
afterwards. 

6510.  You  say  that  all  who  come  to  you  stand  in 
great  need  of  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  conducting  schools.  Can  you  furnish  in  the  insti- 
tution here  what  you  think  is  necessary  ? — I am  not 
quite  prepared  with  any  particular  plan. 

6511.  I mean  to  say,  can  you  furnish  the  proper 
lessons  in  the  training  and  the  teaching  and  the  con- 
ducting of  schools  which  you  think  these  parties 
require  ? — Well,  I think  so.  I am  not  prepared  now 
exactly  to  enter  fully  on  the  question,  but  they  need 
instruction,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  various  modes  of 
conducting  schools,  and  in  the  different  systems  of 
organization,  the  best  maimer  of  placing  their  furni- 
ture, the  best  sub-division  of  the  pupils,  the  manner  of 
training  monitors,  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  maps 
and  diagrams  round  the  walls,  the  discipline,  order, 
and  cleanliness  of  schools.  These  are  merely  the 
mechanical  portions.  Then,  also,  they  need  instruction 
in  the  more  important  matter  of  methods  of  teaching, 
which  they  get  to  a partial  extent  only  in  our  insti- 
tution at  present. 

6512.  Do  you  practically  furnish  this  instruction  to 
the  teachers? — To  a certain  extent  we  do. 

6513.  Is  it  limited  or  extensive  ? — -It  is  limited. 
Our  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  is  limited  chiefly  to  teaching  the  class-books, 
and  arithmetic,  but  there  are  many  other  subjects  in 
the  teaching  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  teachers  should  get  minute  and  constant  instruction, 
such  as  spelling,  for  instance. 

6514.  Do  you  feel  that  at  present  you  really  do  mot 
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train  them  in  the  business  of  school  keeping  and  school  concerned  I have  them  for  half  an  hour  on  four  morn-  .June  4, 1868. 


management  ? — I feel  that,  decidedly. 

6515.  You  said  that  the  male  teachers  attend  for 


gs  in  the  week.  p w j0vce 

6530.  I wish  a specific  answer  to  the  question  as  to  eSq.,  a.m.  ’ 


fiK-lR  You  saicl  tnao  rue  male  wjaouers  uuuuu  iw  ^ „ 1 - i 

™OB6  Of  giving  mstmotion  from  too  to  three  whether,  in  your  opinion  they  are  really  trained  at  all 
timing  four  days  of  the  week.  Who  superintends  them  in  the  art  of  school  management  during  the  time 
SS  the  time  of  their  giving  instruction  1-Wlien  I To  that  extent  they  are,  but  I am  not  aware  that  .hey 
ly  they  attend  from  two  to  three  I think  it  get  any  instruction  whatever  from  any  person  on  the 

necessary  to  state  that  it  is  only  twelve  at  a time  out  art  of  school  management  except  from  myself. 
KSole  class,  so  that  it  comes  to  a very  small  G531.  Ton  have  spoken  of  fern  small  schools  whmh 
■loimt  in  the  end.  I calculate  that  each  teacher  does  wore  intended  to  furnish  proper  examples  of  school. 
™t  teach  in  the  schools  on  the  average  more  than  ton  to  teachers  coining  from  the  eountry—yon 
S£Sinv  the  whole  four  and  a half  months  at  that  yon  do  not  think  they  discharge  the  f.mct  ons  for 
S” Tri  totof  Institute  which  they  were  established.  Have  you  ever  made  these 

6516  The  question  is,  who  superintends  them  during  viewy  known  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  toy  When 
tlm  time  they  are  engaged?— I am  always  there  to  these  schools  were  established  I wrote  a memorandum 
superintend  them.  As  head  master,  I have  got  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  schools,  and 
authority  to  do  so,  and  the  professors,  when  they  think  manner  m which  they  should  be  gennally  managed , 
it  necessary,  come  to  superintend  and  listen  to  them  hut  I am  not  aware  that.  I entered  _ .viry  l .rgely 
to  see  how  far  they  are  carrying  out  their  instructions,  the  paid  they  should  take  m the  training  of  the  t^ers, 
,1 to  take  notes  for  nse  afterwards  in  classifying  the  nor  am  I prepared  now  to  enter  mto  any  detoded 
Shers  at  the  end  of  the  course.  plan  with  regard  to  them  except  m this  general 

6517.  Do  I understand  yon  to  say  that  the  teadiers  way,  that  the  teachers  m trammg  ought  to  get  nmie 
ill  training  do  not  practically  take  part  in  the  manage-  tune  m them ; I think  they  might  be  * 

meat  of  the  schools  themselves,  or  in  the  giving  of  certain  extent  m teaelnng  m then,  and  it  nnght  be  a 
instruction  I— They  actually  teach  from  too  to  three  question  for 


o’clock — twelve  at  a time. 

6518.  And  that  is  the  amount  of  their  teaching? — 


useful  to  have  one  of  the  schools  conducted  altogether 
by  teachers  in  training,  with  a head  master  to  take 


That  is  the  whole  amount  of  their  teaching  in  the  the  superintendence  of  it. 

J“ols  I speak  now  of  the  ordinary  class  of  teachers,  6532.  Were  these  suggest  emhoihed  intoe 
rtf +11P tniPi-itoT  rl-iw  document  to  which  you  refer?— I think  not.  My 

6519.  Do  you  so  superintend  them  as  to  point  out  memorandum  related  rather  to  the 
the  deiets  if  their  own  modes  of  teaching1,  and  to  rting  the  school,  and 

supply  them  with  a better  method  ?-It  is  my  duty  to  the  part  that  these  schools  veie  to  play  in  « 

do  that  but  I have  a very  short  time  for  it.  of  the  teachers  afterwards  ; but  I only  speak  to .am 

6520.  You  say  that  when  the  pupil  teachers  reach  memory  for  that  memorandum  was  written  seven 

the  highest  class  they  remain  with  you  hut  two  years,  years  ago.  ' , mpmr.ran- 

and  tL  a large  praportion  of  them  go  out  to  other 

employments — can  you  account  for  their  leaving  the  dum  ? — I sent  it  either  to  the  Secretaries  01  the  Hssl 
busmess  of  teaehmg ?— Well,  there  are  special  circum-  • 

8 6521.  ml?  are  they?— One  circumstance  is  that  Resident  Commissioner, or  the 

they  get  better  Oxri  in  Dublin,  Another  of  Inspection  rel Lntrve  to  the  views 

is,  that  as  two-thirds  of  onr  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  now  exposed  ?-Well,  I thmk  ml  — 

are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  schools  for  cussed  the  matter  at  various  limes with  cMerant 

them  at  all  round  Dublin,  heea, me  the  Bo, nan  CatlioUe  officers,  tat  I cannot  now  say ' exartly -who  are 

priests,  as  a general  rule,  decline  to  take  them  out  of  “ ^“S^fto  under. 

’ 6 522  Are  there  not  exceptions  to  that — do  not  several  stand  to-The  sehtols  were 

"Roman  Catholic  priests  still  employ  .trained  teachers?  or  so,  and  the  part  they  p ‘7  precisely 

-There  are  exceptions  now  and  then,  but  they  are  very  teachers  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  m precisely 


the  part  they  play  now  perhaps,  indeed,  they  are 


C|fi23.  Do  the  pupil  teachers  from  model  schools  scarcely  so  mueh  attended  to  at  present  by  the  teachers 
come  up  for  training  with  a certain  classification? — as  they  were.  t „„„  cVilled 

By  virtue  of  tlieir  office  as  pupil  teachers,  as  well  as  6536.  Yon  reckon  a teacher,  I presume,  as  a skilled 

I remember  they  stand  in  the  third  class.  workman?  Precisely.  ,. 

6524.  If  they  have  been  diligent  and  made  progress  6o37.  Do  yon  not  think -he  J jJj 

at  the  central  institution  what  class  do  they  get?-  prentieesliip  before  he  goes  out  “ i11  A 

Hiey  may.get  any  class,  up  t.hrsk  ZTZFSS  t 


6525.  Do  many  parties  apply  for  young  people  as  not  permit  that.  We  must ; omy  ° • 

teachers,  either  at  the  end  of  the  training  or  during  they  are.  We  have  a great  number  of  teac 
the  time  they  are  undergoing  training  1-They,  gene-  schools  without  being  tamed  it  appei ™ 


the  time  they  are  undergoing  training? — They,  gene-  schools  witnouc  dciu0  , 1 “ i train 

rally  speaking,  drift  into  the  National  system  gradually,  to  be  our  duty  to  take  those  tethers  up ■ «dtaun 
but  I may  observe  I have  not  much  information  on  them  as  best  we  can;  for  if  we  naderta nde  that  no 
tint  noint  teacher  should  teach  a school  till  he  was  hist  tamed, 

6526.  You  cannot  say  whether  managers  of  schools  I think  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  educational  pros- 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  directly  to  the  institution  pects  of  the  country  at  present. 

fee  those  teachers  lAhftmagers  of  schools  are  in  the  653S.  But  for  the  cmcumstaaccs  to 

habit  of  applying  to  the  piufessoi-s— very  few  to  me  then  you  believe  that  he  suould  serve  his 

nmonallv  before  going  out  to  actual  business  ? I did  not  saj  that. 

6527.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  account  6539.  I thought  that  your 

kept  of  the  number  of  parties  who  have  entered  and  Joyce? — Imeanthatoidmaiy  eac  ‘ tj ian 

who  leave,  and  what  becomes  of  them-any  hook  ?-I  be  brought  up  here,  and  kept  for 

think  the  professors  have  a register  i n which  an  account  they  are  kept  at  present,  and  have  then 

of  the  destination  of  every  person  leaving  the  training  directed  to  the  management  and  teaching  of  Ac  ools 

establishment  is  kept.  1 6540.  Are  you  aware  it  im  ^£3® 

6528.  We  understood  from  you  that  you  think  more  Commissioners  that  die  schools  should  toms  I P 

time  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  the  masters  in  material  of  young  persons  wno  s and  be 

school  keeping  and  teaching  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly.  tory  training,  and  that  they  shou  c - / r 

6529.  Can  you  say  that  they  are  trained  at  all  in  finished  here,  and  go  out  as  j~ 

the  art  of  school  management .t— Well,  I am  just  after  aware  that  that  was  the  original  desg,  but  , 
answering  his  lordship  that  so  far  as  I am  myself  well  as  some  other  portions  c i ..  ‘ 9 
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6541.  You  have  spoken  of  those  young  persons 
who  come  up  as  being  well  qualified — do  you  find  that 
they  are,  as  a rule,  as  well  qualified  as  teachers  when 
they  come  to  you,  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  schools  are  when  they  leave  you,  having  undergone 
their  term  of  training — I speak  chiefly  as  to  their 
preparation  in  scholarship? — Those  young  men  are 
generally  very  well  prepared  in  regard  to  their  literary 
attainments.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  able  to 
teach  a class  with  a certain  degree  of  intelligence.  But, 
as  I have  said  before  there  is  a very  great  difference 
between  the  power  of  teaching  ten  or  twelve  boys  in  a 
class,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  government  of  a school 
on  one’s  hands,  and  encounter  all  the  innumerable 
difficulties  that  schoolmasters  have  to  encounter. 

6542.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  with  the  exception  of 
improving  their  scholarship  to  some  extent,  and  per- 
haps the  facility  of  obtaining  promotion  afterwards,  do 
you  think  the  teachers  who  come  up  for  training  receive 
any  practical  advantage  ? — Well,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
teachers  in  training  to  listen  to  lectures  on  method 
and  organization  without  receiving  some  advantage. 
What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  the  teachers  who  come  up 
to  be  trained  do  not  receive  that  amount  of  practical 
advantage  in  their  proper  business  as  schoolmasters  that 
they  might  receive  if  there  was  a proper  organization 
of  the  training  institution.  I do  not  mean  that  the 
teachers  who  come  up  to  be  trained  do  not  gain  great 
advantage.  They  go  home  much  improved  in  their 
scholarship,  somewhat  improved  in  their  skill  and  power 
as  teachers,  but  in  the  latter  respect  not  at  all  to  such 
an  extent  as  they  ought  or  might. 

6543.  Can  you  say  to  what  extent  your  trained 
teachers  leave  the  service  of  the  Board  ? — I have  no  in- 
formation on  that  point. 

6544.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  got  young 
persons  for  training  at  an  early  period  they  would  re- 
main longer  in  the  Board’s  service,  and  that  you  should 
have  fewer  desertions  ? — I think  it  is  exceedingly  desir- 
able that  young  persons  should  enter  on  the  office  of 
teacher  at  a very  early  period  of  life,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  train  them  then. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a much  better  and  more 
desirable  course  for  the  young  person  first  to  enter 
upon  the  office  of  teacher  as  monitor — for  instance, 
in  an  ordinary  school — and  hold  that  for  some  years ; 
then,  after  he  had  acted  as  monitor  in  the  country 
school,  and  perhaps  as  pupil-teacher  in  a model 
school,  and,  above  all,  after  he  had  acted  as  head  mas- 
ter or  assistant-master  in  an  ordinary  school,  I 
believe  that  at  that  period  he  is  best  prepared  to  come 
up  to  us,  and  understand  and  appreciate  what  we  have 
to  say  to  him. 

6545.  What  do  you  think  generally  of  the  opinions 
of  your  District  Inspectors?  Do  you  think  their  opi- 
nion as  practical  men  is  of  any  value  ? — Yes,  I have 
a very  high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  Inspector’s 
as  a body. 

6546.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  several 
of  them,  entertain  quite  a different  view  from  you  ? — 
I should  not  be  at  all  surprised.  Education  is  a very 
wide  subject,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  hold  Iris 
own  opinion  on  such  points ; but  the  opinion  that  I 
have  enunciated  I have  formed  very  deliberately,  and 
have  held  for  a great  number  of  years. 

6547.  Then  should  you  not  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Robinson,  District  Inspector — “ The 
teacher  should  first  be  trained  in  Dublin.  It  is  better 
to  learn  the  system  well  before  being  called  upon  to 
put  it  into  practice?” — I am  after  stating  my  opinion 
on  that  point. 

6548.  Is  there  much  improvement  do  you  think  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  comparing  say  1866 
with  1856  ? — With  regard  to  the  general  body  of 
teacher's  throughout  the  country,  I have  not  much 
information.  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  teachers  collectively.  I was  always  confined  to  a 
single  school  as  teacher,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
four  years  that  I was  organizing  schools. 

6549.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  in  reference 
to  the  proportion  that  the  per-centage  of  the  teachers 


in  the  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class  is  a shade 
lower  in  1866  than  it  was  in  1856 — That  is  a point 
on  which  I never  bestowed  much  thought. 

6550.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  first  class  teachers  is  lower — it  is  but  a point 
lower,  but  still  it  is  lower  ? — I cannot  account  for  it. 
I have  no  facts  or  figures  by  which  I might  enter  on  a 
calculation  of  the  kind  at  all. 

6551.  You  have  said  that  you  find  a difficulty, 
Mr.  Joyce,  in  undertaking  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young  persons  under  you  ? You  mentioned  one 
that  was  rather  a strong  one,  but  independent  of  that 
may  I ask  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  fully 
laid  down  in  your  catechism,  and  fully  recognised  in 
the  books  on  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  ? — So  far  as  the 
catechism  is  concerned  it  is  clear  enough,  but  I need 
scarcely  say  that  religious  instruction  ought  to  consist, 
in  something  more  than  merely  getting  the  catechism 
off  by  rote  and  understanding  the  words. 

6552.  And  have  you  any  other  recognised  books 
expounding  the  doctiine  that  you  receive  ? — Oh,  we 
have,  and  we  occasionally  use  other  books,  but  our 
attention  is,  generally  speaking,  confined  to  the  cate- 
chism. That  is  precisely  one  of  the  points  on  which  I 
feel  the  want  of  a regularly  appointed  chaplain  to  di- 
rect us  in  what  books  we  should  use. 

6553.  And  you  are  familiar  yourself  with  giving, 
instruction  in  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  children  ? — We  do  not  use  the  Douay  version  of 
the  Bible  at  all  in  the  schools,  and  that  is  another 
point  on  which  we  feel  the  want  of  a director  ; on  all 
these  points  I have  that  diffidence  and  uncomfortable- 
ness that  every.  Roman  Catholic  layman  must  feel  in 
imparting  religious  instruction  without  authority. 

6554.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — Is  there  any  annual  exa- 
mination by  the  Inspectors  of  the  model  school  in  Marl- 
borough-street? — There  is  no  periodical  examination  of 
the  schools. 

6555.  Is  not  that  school  inspected  like  any  other 
model  school  ? — Not  by  the  Inspectors.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Professors. 

6556.  Do  they  ever  inspect  it  ? — Since  I came  to  be: 
head  teacher  they  have  never  formally  examined  or  in- 
spected the  whole  school.  They  have  now  and  then 
come  and  listened  to  the  classes  and  examined  occa- 
sionally; but  a regular  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
whole  school  has  never  taken  place  since  I went  there. 

6557.  Then  there  has  been  no  report  whatever  of 
your  school  similar  to  the  reports  of  the  other  model 
schools  in  the  country  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; but 
some  years  previous  to  my  appointment  these  schools 
were,  I remember,  examined  by  the  Professors  in  a 
formal  manner  and  a regular  report  written  upon  them, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  our  annual  reports. 

6558.  I find  none  in  the  last  report  ? — It  is  not  in 
any  of  the  last  reports. 

6559.  Are  there  any  prizes  given  away? — No.. 
When  I was  appointed  head  master  the  question  of 
prizes  was  mooted  and  I discouraged  it. 

6560.  Is  there  no  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  ? 
— There  is  no  annual  examination  of  the  pupils. 

6561.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  knowing  whether 
they  are  making  any  progress  under  you  or  not  ? — I 
count  myself  responsible  for  the  progress  of  my  pupils. 

6562.  Can  anybody  tell  whether  they  make  progress 
or  not  if  there  is  no  examination? — I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  but  we  have  the  statistics  of  our 
school. 

6563.  If  there  is  no  examination  can  the  statistics 
refer  to  the  pi-oficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6564.  How  can  you  tell  their  proficiency  without 
examining  them  ? — In  regard  to  the  promotion  from 
class  to  class  we  have  full  statistics,  and  we  can  see 
when  a boy  has  got  into  second  class,  third  class,  fourth 
or  fifth. 

6565.  Is  that  the  only  record  there  is  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  children  ? — There  is  no  record  that  I am 
aware  of,  of  the  proficiency  of  the  children  except  their 
promotion  from  class  to  class. 

6566.  What  does  the  staff  of  teachers  consist  of  in 
your  school  No.  1 ? — In  No.  1 school  I have  four  assis- 
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tants  twelve  pupil-teachers,  ancl  twelve  monitors. 
That  is  the  whole  staff. 

6567.  You  are  yourself  a Roman  Catholic? — lam. 

6568.  What  is  the  religious  denomination  of  those 
four  assistants  ? — Three  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Pro- 
testant of  the  Established  Church. 

6569.  What  are  the  proportions  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  twelve  pupil  teachers  ? — Two-thirds 
of  the  pupil  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  one-third 
Protestant. 

6570.  And  with  regard  to  the  monitors? — With  re- 
ward to  the  monitors,  the  proportions  relate  not  to  those 
employed  in  No.  1 school  solely,  but  to  those  em- 
ployed in  all  the  boys’  schools.  There  are  altogether 
twenty  monitors  in  No.  1 school  and  in  the  other  four, 
and  of  those  twenty,  thirteen,  and  seven  are  the  propor- 
tions— thirteen  Roman  Catholics  and  seven  Protes- 
tants. 

6571.  Ought  not  the  pupil  teachers  to  be  examined 
yearly  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

6572.  Are  they  not  examined  % — Except  by  me  they 
are  not. 

6573.  Are  the  monitors  examined  periodically? — 
No ; except  by  me. 

6574.  When  do  you  examine  them? — I have  a 
teacher  appointed  to  teach  them  in  the  school,  and  he 
examines  them  weekly,  sometimes  daily,  and  I see  their 
answering,  and  besides  that,  I occasionally  take  them 
in  a special  examination  of  my  own. 

6575.  Is  there  an  annual  examination  to  see  that 
these  pupil  teachers  are  progressing  from  year  to  year 
through  their  apprenticeship? — There  is  no  annual 
examination  of  pupil  teachers  or  monitors  by  anyone. 

6576.  No  fixed  examination? — No  fixed  examina- 
tion, and  no  examination  at  all  except  so  far  as  I have 
told  you. 

6577.  The  general  superintendence  very  often  ends 
in  nothing  at  all,  and  when  one  wants  to  know  the 
actual  work  that  is  done  by  examination  of  the  school, 
he  cannot  ascertain  ? — So  far  as  No.  1 school  is  con- 
cerned, and  1 believe  so  far  as  the  others  are  concerned, 
the  pupils  are  never  regularly,  or  formally',  or  periodi- 
cally examined. 

6578.  The  cost  of  the  Central  Model  School  is  re- 
turned for  1867,  at  <£3,722,  and  there  was  received  in 
school  fees,  £789,  leaving  a cost  to  the  State  of  £3,000, 
or  thereabouts.  The  pupils  on  the  rolls  are  put  down 
at  3,507,  of  which  your  school — school  No.  l,has  1,087. 
What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  at  your  school  ? 
— In  No.  1 school  the  average  daily  attendance  is  a 
little  over  300. 

6579.  About  the  same  proportion  as  the  average 
daily  attendance  over  the  whole  of  the  country  bears 
to  the  pupils  on  the  rolls — about  one-third  ? — No,  I 
speak  of  No.  1 school,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  boys. 

6580.  There  are  1,087  boys  on  the  roll  in  No.  1 
school  ? — No,  it  is  not  that.  That  means  the  whole  of 
the  boys’  schools. 

6581.  The  return  shows  1,087  on  the  roll  in  No.  1 
school  ? — I.  don’t  understand  that,  for  there  are  not  so 
many  pupils.  That  is  the  total  number  of  distinct 
names  passing  through  the  schools  during  the  whole  of 
the  year. 

6582.  You  say  about  300  is  the  average  attendance  ? 
— About  320,  I should  say. 

6583.  These  schools  cost  about  £3,000  a year.  Yours 
is  the  largest,  and  could  you  say  what  proportion  of  that 
sum  comes  to  your  school  ? Could  you  apportion  it  ? — 
No,  I could  not,  but  I presume  the  cost  is  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  With 
regard  to  that  1,087  I may  observe  that  the  number  of 
pupils  at  any  one  time  on  the  roll  was  never  greater 
than  about  450. 

6584.  Does  that  1,087  show  the  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  ? — It  shows  the  number  passing 
through  the  school,  some  of  whom  might  only  be  a 
month  or  so  in  the  school.  Some  of  them  went  away 
early  in  January,  and  some  of  them  came  late  in  De- 
cember. 

6585.  Then  possibly  some  of  them  may  have  been 
for  a short  tune  in  the  course  of  the  year  iu  the  1st, 


2nd,  3rd,  4th,  or  5th  schools  ? — No,  it  is  not  possible.  J, 
Our  arrangements  preclude  that. 

6586.  Could  they  have  been  in  other  schools  in  Dub-  * • 
lin  that  are  under  the  Board  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

6587.  And  if  one  had  been  in  ten  different  schools 
in  the  year  would  he  have  been  entered  as  ten  diffe- 
rent children  ? — It  would  be  all  but  impossible  that 
they  could  be  on  the  rolls  in  ten  different  schools.  Our 
rule  with  regard  to  retaining  the  pupils  on  the  roll 
is  different  from  the  rale  in  ordinary  National  schools. 

All  our  pupils  must  pay  a quarter’s  fee  in  advance,  and 
once  a boy  pays  his  money  his  name  is  kept  on  the  rolls 
for  the  whole  time  that  he  pays.  In  ordinary  National 
schools  the  name  of  a pupil  is  kept  on  the  rolls  for  a 
quarter  of  a year  after  he  begins  to  be  absent,  without 
reference  to  payment. 

6588.  Suppose  a boy  comes  in  February  and  pays, 
he  would  remain  on  the  list  for  a quarter  ?— Yes. 

6589.  And  suppose  he  goes  to  another  National 
school,  not  paying,  his  name  would  be  on  the  roll  of  the 
school  for  a quarter  ? — Yes. 

6590.  And  if  he  went  to  different  schools  for  conse- 
tive  months  his  name  would  appear  on  the  rolls  of  them 
all  ? — In  that  way  he  could  only  appear  on  the  rolls 
of  three  or  four  different  schools.  I have  directed  some 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  boys’  names  appearing  in 
different  schools.  There  is  a possibility  that  it  might 
occur,  and  it  does  occur  to  a certain  extent,  but  I don’t 
believe  it  much  affects  our  gross  number  of  pupils.  It 
occurs  in  towns  to  some  extent,  but  scarcely  at  all  in 
rural  districts. 

6591.  How  many  of  your  pupils  do  you  think, 
speaking  roughly,  are  children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  education  ? — We  make  a charge 
for  every  pupil,  our  lowest  being  one  shilling  per 
quarter,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  children  coming 
to  our  schools  who  are  not  able  to  pay  that.  They 
must  pay  it. 

6592.  What  is  the  highest  rate  ? — Five  shillings  per 
quarter. 

6593.  The  Chairman. — Who  settles  what  rate  shall 
be  paid  ? — The  professors.  Our  rale  is  that  the  rates 
are  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  make 
application  to  have  them  admitted,  and  the  professors 
have  the  authority  of  settling  the  rate  of  payment, 
which  they  do  so  soon  as  the  parents  or  guardians  make 
a statement  of  their  circumstances ; but  it  practically 
falls  into  my  hands  to  arrange  the  rates — that  is,  the 
professors  have  delegated  their  authority  in  a great 
degree  to  me. 

6594.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Who  are  the  professors  ? — 
There  are  two — Dr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Butler. 

6595.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  we 
make  in  England  between  model  schools  and  practising 
schools  ? — I have  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  model  school,  as  I understand  it,  is  a school  taught 
by  a regularly  appointed  teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
being  looked  into  by  the  teachers  who  come  to  be 
trained,  and  a practising  school  is  a school  in  the  teach- 
ing of  which  the  teachers  in  training  actually  take  apart. 

6596.  According  to  that,  is  notyours  rather  a practis- 
ing school  ? — To  this  extent,  that  the  teachers  teach  in 
it  from  two  to  three  every  day,  and  that  only  as  regards 
a portion  of  the  school,  it  is  a practising  school. 

6597.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  advantage  to  the 
children  that  inexperienced  teachers  should  teach  them 
for  an  hour  a day? — Of  course  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  children:  were  taught  by  a regularly  con- 
stituted teacher;  but,  even  so,  I think  it  is  quite 
possible,  if  the  teachers  were  subjected  to  a higher 
system  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching,  that  they  would  carry  it  out  with  success 
in  the  schools  taught  by  tlieir  agency. 

6598.  But  I gather  from  what  you  said  to  the 
Chairman  that  you  consider  the  arrangements  are  not. 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ?— In  regard  to  the  training 
of  the  teachers,  I consider  they  are  not  as  good  as  they 
'ought  to  be. 

6599.  Do  you  direct  which  class  a teacher  shall 
take  ? — It  falls  into  my  hands  to  direct  that ; but  we 


ue  4,  isos. 
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don’t  consider  that  of  very  special  importance ; the 
twelve  classes  stand  around  the  room,  ascending  one 
over  another  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the 
teachers  are  sent  to  those  classes  according  as  I direct 
by  the  person  who  has  the  duty  of  bringing  the  men 
from  place  to  place. 

6600.  But  do  you  not  take  care  that  they  shall  each 
teach  the  classes  in  succession,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  ? — We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  gradu- 
ally, according  as  the  course  goes  on,  have  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  under  them. 

6601.  You  take  that  for  granted — you  do  not  direct 
it  ? — They  teach  nothing  but  the  class-books — that 
is,  reading  and  the  ordinary  concomitant  subjects,  and 
arithmetic. 

6602.  Do  not  both  these  subjects  admit  of  great 
variety  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  ? Is 
teaching  reading  to  children  six  years  old  the  same  as 
teaching  it  to  children  twelve  years  old  ? — By  no  means; 
but  teaching  the  class-books  to  children — suppose  of  the 
4th  or  3rd  classes — is,  to  a certain  extent,  in  my 
opinion  limited.  It  ought  to  be  confined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  mechanical  reading,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  phrases,  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  and  to  seeing  that  the  children  have 
taken  off  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson.  I think 
these  are  the  points  that  the  class-book  teaching  ought 
to  include  and  nothing  else. 

6603.  Taking  one  of  these  points  only — mechanical 
reading — will  it  not  require  a person  of  very  dif- 
ferent skill  to  teach  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  to  read, 
compared  with  what  it  would  require  to  teach  boys  of 
six  or  seven  ? — Certainly. 

6604.  If  the  teachers  in  training  are  to  be  benefited 
by  their  training,  ought  they  not  to  go  through  each 
gradation  of  the  art  of  teaching  reading? — We  have 
no  lower  class  than  second  in  No.  1 school.  We  have 
only  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  classes,  and  no  1st. 

6605.  How  old  are  the  boys  in  the  second  class  ? — . 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years 
of  age,  and  even  eleven,  and  sometimes  older. 

6606.  I suppose  the  older  are  placed  in  that  class 
because  their  education  is  defective  ? — Certainly. 

6607.  Do  they  not  want  peculiar  teaching  in  read- 
ing ? Do  they  not  want  to  be  taught  in  an  elementary 
way  ? — Certainly. 

6608.  And  boys  who  come  to  the  top  of  the  school 
want  to  be  taught  rather  in  an  elocutionary  way  ? — 

6609.  I mean  expression  in  reading,  and  so  on. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a great  difference. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  teachers  in  training  pass 
through  all  that? — I take  the  teachers  and  placethem 
round  in  the  twelve  different  classes,  and  as  to  whether 
this  particular  teacher  or  that  takes  a lower  class  or  a 
higher  class,  I do  not  take  cognizance,  nor  do  I con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

6610.  Do  you  consider  it  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence?— No,  by  no  means.  It  is  a matter  of  much 
consequence. 

6611.  Whose  duty  worth!  it  be? — I presume  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  professors.  It  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  I have  the  teaching  and  superintendence 
of  the  whole  school  to  look  after,  and  I have  little  time 
to  spare  for  looking  after  the  teachers.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned — so  far  as  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers 
in  training  is  concerned  at  the  time  they  are  teaching  in 
my  school  from  two  to  three  o’clock — so  far  as  listen- 
ing to  them  and  correcting  their  wrong  methods  is  con- 
cerned, I regard  it  as  a secondary  duty,  though  it  may 
of  itself  be  a matter  of  vital  consequence  to  the  teachers 
in  training, 

6612.  If  they  are  to  gain  anything  in  your  school  it 
would  be  by  having  their  bad  methods  corrected  by 
some  person  more  skilled  than  themselves  ? — The  pro- 
fessors have  the  correction  of  them. 

6613.  Are  they  constantly  there  from  two  to  three 
o’clock? — They  are  there  but  not  constantly. 

6614.  Do  you  lecture  these  young  men  on  methods 
of  teaching? — Yes. 

■ 6615.  Do  you  examine  them  on  the  subject  of  the 


lecture? — Yes,  according  as  I go  on  with  it.  I never 
see  the  teachers  before  me  as  a body,  at  anv  other 
time  of  the  day  than  the  four  half  hours  per  week. 
That  is  a short  time  you  are  aware,  but  I take  them 
through  as  much  of  the  science  of  school  keeping  as  I 
can,  and  as  I go  along  I subject  them  to  recapitula- 
tory examinations. 

6616.  Is  that  an  oral  examination? — Yes,  an  oral 
examination.  I have  not  tune  for  a written  examina- 
tion. They  are  not  under  me  a sufficient  length  of 
time. 

6617.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  paper  of  questions 
for  examination  of  teachers  no  head  of  “ methods  of 
teaching”? — No,  in  my  opinion  methods  of  teaching 
have  not  held  that  prominent  place  in  the  examination 
of  teachers  that  they  deserve,  but  I may  observe,  -with 
regard  to  that,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  regular  text-books  on  the  science  and  practice  of 
school  management  have  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  teachers.  There  are  two  text-books  on  the 
Board’s  list  now — one  written  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
inspector,  and  one  written  by  myself. 

6618.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  only  subjects  the 
teachers  in  training  in  the  model  school  took  were 
reading  and  arithmetic? — Yes,  reading  with  its  con- 
current subjects. 

6619.  These  masters  will,  in  many  cases,  have  to 
perform  the  same  duty  that  you  perform  at  the  model 
school,  will  they  not  then  have  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children  of  their  own  faith  ? — I presume  they  will 
in  schools  where  religious  instruction  is  given. 

6620.  Are  theyprepared  for  this  duty? — By  no  means. 
That  is  another  most  important  point  in  which  we  feel 
the  want  of  a chaplain.  These  teachers  come  from  the 
country,  and  receive  literally  no  religious  instruction 
here.  They  take  part  in  our  prayers,  and  religious 
exercises,  and  help  to  teach  the  children  their  catechism, 
but  they  themselves  receive  no  directions  as  to  the  proper 
organization  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  teaching  of 
a school,  or  the  proper  method  of  teaching  the  cate- 
chism. Indeed  in.  that  regal’d  I am  obliged,  generally 
speaking,  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  a 
body  when  they  come  up  to  be  trained,  and  tell  them  that 
all  exposition  of  doctrine  is  forbidden  them,  and  even 
I am  exceedingly  diffident  to  allow  them  to  explain  a 
simple  meaning.  I dread  their  drifting  into  forbidden 
points,  because  I feel  I have  no  directing  agency  over 
my  head  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  I feel  that 
there  is  more  responsibility  thrown  on  my  shoulders 
in  that  regard  than  I should  be  willing  to  have. 
That  is  precisely  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  institu- 
tion at  present— the  religious  instruction  of  the  teachers 
in  training. 

6621.  Are  they  present  when  you  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  boys  ? — They  are  present. 

6622.  Do  they  teach  some  part  of  the  school  at  that 
time  ? — "When  I myself  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
boys,  I take  a whole  class  together,  and  instruct  them 
on  special  subjects,  such  as  the  preparation  for  a par- 
ticular sacrament ; the  teachers  in  training  are  not  then 
present. 

6623.  Mr.  Dease. — When  you  said  “on  forbidden 
subjects,”  in  answer  to  the  question  or  two  before  the 
last,  did  you  mean  subjects  forbidden  by  the  Board’s 
rules,  or  forbidden  by  other  authority? — The  word 
“forbidden”  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  an  expression.  I 
meant  that  the  men  might  drift  into  an  exposition  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  no  lay  Catholic  is  allowed  to 
make. 

6624.  The  objection  related  to  matters  forbidden 
according  to  Catholic  doctrines,  not  by  the  Board’s 
rule  ? — Precisely  so. 

6625.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Do  these  pupils  in  training 
see  anything  of  your  evening  classes  % — Nothing. 

6626.  Do  they  derive  any  advantage  from  being  at 
the  model  school,  in  the  way  of  preparing  them  to  teach 
evening  classes  1— Nothing. 

6627.  Will  you  mention  the  subjects  of  your  lectures 
to  the  pupils  in  training  ? — My  manner  of  carrying  on 
the  lectures  is  this.  I have  just  mentioned  that  I had 
■written  a book  on  the  subject  of  school  management, 
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and  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  teachers  are  each 
furnished  with  a copy  of  that.  I lay  out  a part  of  it 
which  they  are  to  study  and  come  prepared  to  be 
examined  upon,  and  I comment  and  enlarge  on  the  text, 
and  I allow  the  teachers  to  discuss  the  questions.  If 
anyone  differs  in  opinion  from  me  lie  states  his  grounds, 
and  I either  allow  another  to  reply  to  him,  or  answer 
him  myself.  My  instructions  partake  vei-y  often  of  a 
conversational  character,  in  which  all  the  different  me- 
thods of  teaching  or  managing  schools  are  canvassed 
very 'freely  by  the  teachers  and  myself. 

6628.  Is  it  a sort  of  catechetical  conference  you 
hold  ?—  Exactly. 

6629.  Do  you  teach  them  the  proper  mode  of  keep- 
in<r  registers  ? — My  time  for  giving  instruction  to  the 
teachers  is,  as  I have  remarked  already,  exceedingly 
short — only  half  an  hour  for  four  days  of  the  week — 
and  I have  not  time  to  go  over  much  more  than  half 
of  my  book.  I do  not  teach  them  the  proper  manner 
of  keeping  registers. 

6630.  Gr  taking  averages  ? — No. 

6631.  Or  of  preparing  for  the  visit  of  the  Inspector  ? 
No.  I don’t  think  there  should  be  a special  pre- 
paration for  the  visit  of  the  Inspector. 

6632.  Or  constructing  time  tables  1 — That  forms 
portion  of  my  instruction  to  them. 

6633.  I understand  you  do  not  have  any  general 
examination  of  the  teachers  on  any  of  the  subjects  you 
have  taught  them? — No;  I examine  them  orally  oc- 
casionally, as  I go  along — a general  recapitulation  of 
the  whole  thing. 

6634.  With  respect  to  the  moral  discipline  of  a 
school,  does  any  one  at  all  instruct  them  on  that 
matter  ? — There  is  no  one,  so  fir  as  the  Catholics  are 
concerned,  to  instruct  the  masters  or  pupils  in  that 
respect. 

6635.  Does  no  one  attempt  to  do  it,  as  dissociated 
from  religious  principles  ? — -No. 

6636.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  there  not  minor  schools 
already  established  in  which  teachers  in  training  are 
allowed  to  go  and  exercise  themselves  in  school  manage- 
ment?— I have  mentioned  already  to  the  Chairman 
that  our  arrangements  permit  each  teacher  in  training 
to  visit  each  of  the  five  boys’  schools  twice  during  his 
whole  course,  merely  to  look  on  and  listen — once  in 
the  beginning  and  once  at  the  end. 

6637.  I thought  they  entered  into  the  management 
of  the  school  ? — No. 

6638.  Do  they  not  make  any  report  upon  what 
■they  may  have  seen  in  the  school  ? — I sometimes  oblige 
them  to  write  out  a report  of  their  observations  for  me, 
but  I think  it  necessary  to  state  that  this,  as  well 
indeed  as  the  lecture  in  the  morning,  is  voluntarily 
taken  up  by  me  entirely  as  a matter  extern  to  my  duty, 
and  is  in  fact  a duty  I am  not  bound  to  discharge,  but 
I do  it  because  I think  I can  benefit  the  teachers  by 
it.  It  is  a duty  to  -which  I was  never  appointed 
officially  by  the  Commissioners,  and  for  which  I am 
not  paid. 

6639.  What  T want  to  draw  from  you  is,  whether 
you  consider  the  teachers  derive  any  benefit  from  this 
watching  in  the  smaller  schools?— -I  think  they  do 
derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

6640.  You  think  they  ought  to  derive  benefit,  but 
have  you  any  means  of  knowing  ? — I have  no.  direct 
means  of  knowing,  but  I presume  they  ought  to  derive 
some  benefit  from  it. 

6641.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome. — Mr.  Joyce,  I tinderstand 
that  you  would  like  to  give  some  explanation  about 
the  numbers  that  appear  on  the  table  in  the  model 
school? — Yes ; I think  the  reason  that  number  is  so 
large  is,  that  the  pupils  of  the  evening  school  are 
nrcluded  in  it ; for  I see  no  separate  heading  for  evening 
school  pupils.  I don’t  believe  that  the  number  of 
separate  pupils  in  No.  1 school  can  be  more  than  about 
750,  for  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  the  numbers 
being  something  between  700  and  800.  It  was  I who 
made  out  the  return,  and  I am  pretty  sure  the  even- 
ing school  pupils  are  included  in  that  1,087. 

6642.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  other  denominations,  not  Roman 


Catholics,  is  attended  to  by  their  pastors? — I am  aware  . June  4,  ishs. 

6643.  Do  those  that  attend  to  give  religious  instruc-  ^ ^ ^°5'cc> 

tion  receive  any  remuneration,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ’ 

I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  arrangements ; 
but  I know  that  the  Established  Church  chaplains  did 
receive  remuneration  up  to  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Whateley’s  death. 

6644.  Not  from  the  board  ? — From  the  Archbishop’s 
private  purse,  I believe. 

6645.  That  is  a private  matter  altogether ; but,  as 
far  as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned,  are  you  aware 
that  there  is  no  remuneration  given  to  any  religious 
instructor  1 — The  Commissioners  pay  for  no  religious 
instruction. 

6646.  But  do  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  the 
teachers  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  receive 
the  attention  of  pastors? — Yes. 

6647.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Has  there  ever  been  any 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  action  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  giving  religious  instruction  with 
the  masters? — Not  the  slightest  obstacle. 

6648.  You  have  always  been  anxious  for  their  co- 
operation ? — Exceedingly  anxious. 

6649.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  aware  of  your 
anxiety  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing  that ; but  I 
presume  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  we  are  anxious 
to  have  a chaplain  in  the  establishment. 

6650.  At  one  time  there  was  religious  instruction 
given,  was  there  not? — At  one  time  a Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  attended  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils.  That  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Power ; 
on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Clonliffe  College  he  was  removed,  and  no  suc- 
cessor appointed  in  his  place. 

6651.  Do  you  know  if  any  application  was  made 
to  have  a successor  appointed,  or  to  have  that  religious 
instruction  continued  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  appli- 
cation was  made.  There  may  have  been  representations 
made  by  private  individuals ; but  even  that  I cannot 
affirm  with  certainty. 

6652.  Did  you,  as  head  of  the  model  school,  ever 
make  any  representation  as  to  the  desirability  of  such 
religious  instruction  being  continued  ? — Never  to  any 
of  the  authorities  of  my  Church,  but  I have  often  made 
such  representations  to  the  official  authorities  of  the 
establishment. 

6653.  Did  you  do  that  in  any  official  form? — No,  in 
conversation. 

6654.  Was  the  position  of  the  chaplain  at  the  time 
such  religious  instruction  was  given  considered  an  offi- 
cial position? — So  far  as  I understand  the  chaplain 
attended  without  any  official  appointment  from  the 
National  Board,  and  he  certainly  was  not  paid  by  the 
National  Board.  He  came  once  a week  and  gave 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  and  the  masters  in 
training ; but  that  extension  of  religious  instruction, — 
that  other  duty  that  I conceive  belongs  to  the  chaplain 
in  such  an  institution  as  ours,  that  is,  the  duty  of  train- 
ing the  teachers  in  the  method  of  teaching  religious 
doctrine — that,  as  far  as  I am  aware  of,  but  my 
knowledge  does  not  extend  very  far  nor  very  minutely, 
was  never  discharged  by  the  chaplain. 

6655.  Not  by  Dr.  Power  ? — As  far  as  I am  aware, 
that  duty  was  never  discharged ; but,  as  I say,  my  in- 
formation on  that  point  is  very  limited. 

6656.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  you 
would  wish,  in  the  establishment  of  which  you  are  the 
head,  that  besides  the  mere  giving  religious  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  masters  in  training, 
those  masters  should  themselves  also  obtain  instruction 
of  such  a kind  as  would  show  them  how  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children  of  the  schools  of  which 
they  were  subsequently  to  have  the  charge? — Yes, 
that  is  precisely  my  opinion ; and  that  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which  I go  for  the  appointment,  if  possible, 
of  a regularly  appointed  and  paid  chaplain.  That  is 
one  of  the  wants  under  which  we  all  labour-  at  present. 

I feel  myself  in  a false  position.  I feel  that  I am 
discharging  a duty  which  I know  I am  not  authorized 
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to  discharge.  I have  no  one  to  direct  me.  I do  my 
best  to  give  the  children  a knowledge  of  their  religion, 
a knowledge  of  their  catechism,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  Sacraments ; still  I do  feel  extremely  diffident  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  position  in  which  I am . placed 
without  having  any  directing  power  to  show  me  what 
to  do  to  prepare  the  children  in  the  best  possible  way. 
And  if  I feel  that,  as  a matter  of  course  the  ordinary 
teachers  in  training  must  feel  it  in  a still  greater 
degree. 

6607.  Would  you  think  it  part  of  the  province  or 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  school  in 
the  country  to  prepare  the  children  of,  we  will  say, 
the  Roman  Catholic  profession  for  Sacraments — for  first 
Communion  for  instance1? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
the  country  National  schools  goes  this  is  the  custom 
usually  followed  in  country  schools.  The  priest  has 
the  entire  responsibility,  of  course,  of  preparing  the 
children  for  reception  of  the  Sacraments  ; but  he  very 
commonly  delegates  a considerable  portion  of  the  labour 
and  actual  work  of  preparation  to  the  teacher ; and  the 
teacher,  under  his  authority  and  guidance,  discharges 
that  duty. 

6658.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  school  of  which 
you  are.  the  head  there  ought  to  be  a class  formed,  as 
it  were,  with  a chaplain  appointed  as  a teacher,  who 
would  instruct  the  masters  in  training  in  the  method 
of  giving,  and  the  subjects  for  giving  such  religious  in- 
struction as  they  could  afterwards  impart  to  the 
children  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their-  religious  duties? — Yes,  that  is  precisely  my 
opinion.  I feel  that  if  I had  a chaplain  to  consult  on 
all  occasions,  to  advise  with  in  all  difficulties,  I should 
be  much  more  confident  with  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  that  most  important  duty  that  I attempt  to  dis- 
charge at  present  without  any  direction  except  only  so 
far  as  my  own  religious  convictions  and  my  own  sense 
of  duty  carry  me. 

6659.  Is  it  not  usual  on  Sundays  after  prayers  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  to  have  the  children  all  to- 
gether-, and  to  have  religious  instruction  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergyman — religious  instruction 
such  as  in  the  catechism  and  in  preparation  for  the  sa- 
crament, and  so  on — quite  irrespective  of  the  ordinary 
school  instruction  which  goes  on  during  the  week  1 — 
Yes,  that  is  a very  general  custom;  and  I myself  once 
took  part  in  that  kind  of  teaching  when  I was  the 
teacher  of  a country  school. 

6660.  And  do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  Sunday 
school  instruction  in  religious  doctrine  and  religious 
practice  could  not  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  children  for  their  religious  duties? — No, 
I do  not  by  any  means  consider  it  sufficient,  and  there 
are  several  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  considered  so. 
In  the  first  place,  the  children  in  rural  localities  could 
not  be  expected  to  attend  from  long  distances  on  wet 
Srtndays,  or  to  attend  at  all  hr  winter;  in  fact  they 
do  not  attend  at  all — as  far  as  I know  of  the  practice  of 
the  country — in  winter.  They  only  attend  for  a cer- 
tain season — during  the  summer.  Then,  again,  one 
has  to  contend  with  the  apathy  of  parents  and  the 
carelessness  of  children  hr  that  respect.  If  that 
were  the  only  way  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
the  country  children,  I believe  numbers  of  them  would 
never  receive  any  religious  instruction  at  all,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  either  their  parents  would  not 
send  tlrem,  or  they  would  not  come  when  sent ; 
so  that  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  at  all  sufficient. 
And  even  on  the  supposition  that  those  children  hr  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel  came  every 
Sunday  to  receive  religious  instruction  for  the  short 
time  that  it  could  be  given,  I do  not  believe  that  an 
hour  every  week  is,  under  any  circumstances,  sufficient 
to  instruct  children  in  their  religion. 

6661.  In  the  National  schools  I believe  Saturday 
is  generally  set  apart  for  religious  instruction?-— Very 
often  Saturday ; but  it  is  also  very  often  carried  on 
every  day  for  half  an  hour,  either  in  the  morning  or 
the  evening. 

6662.  On  Saturdays  did  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man attend  at  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  re- 
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ligious  instruction? — My  knowledge  of  the  schools 
does  not  extend  sufficiently  far  to  be  able  to  answer 
that  question.  In  those  schools  that  I attended  as 
organizer  I had  no  means  of  hearing  whether  they  did 
or  not.  It  was  not  my  duty  to  attend  the  schools  on 
Saturdays.  I attended  only  on  five  days  of  the  week ; 
and  religious  instruction,  or  the  arrangements  for  it 
formed  no  part  of  my  duty,  so  that  I cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  answer  the  question. 

6663.  If  you  had  attached  to  the  school,  of  which  you 
are  the  head,  such  a clergyman  as  you  describe,  acting 
as  chaplain,  would  you  then  devolve  on  him  entirely 
the  task  of  religious  instruction ; would  you  feel  your- 
self personally  relieved  from  what  you  now  describe  as 
a very  unpleasant  responsibility  ? — I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  I wish  to  relieve  myself  from  labour : for  we 
would  work  perhaps  much  more  earnestly  if  we  had  a 
chaplain  than  we  do  now.  I want  to  relieve  myself  from 
responsibility  in  the  first  instance ; and  I want  also  to 
get  directions.  I feel  that  I am  travelling  on  a road 
that  I don't  know.  I am  not  sufficiently  skilful,  nor  is 
any  layman  sufficiently  skilful  in  delivering  religious 
instruction  to  children  without  the  direction  of  superior 
spiritual  authority. 

6664.  Would  you  propose,  if  you  had  such  a chaplain, 
to  continue  yourself  giving  religious  instruction  parallel 
as  it  were  with  your  chaplain,  or  following  in  his  tracks ; 
or  would  yorr  confine  yourself  to  the  more  purely  secular 
objects  of  instruction,  and  leave  the  department  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  his  hands  ? — What  I would  pro- 
pose is  this,  if  we  had  such  a chaplain,  that  he  should 
visit  us  as  often  as  would  be  consistent  with  his  duty, 
that  he  should  lay  out  a task  for  us  to  do,  that  he 
should  tell  us  what  to  teach  exactly  and  how  to  teach 
it ; and  we  would  teach  in  accordance  with  his  arrange- 
ments ; and  then,  whenever  we  met  -with  any  difficult 
or  doubtful  points,  or  whenever  we  wanted  directions, 
we  should  always  feel  that  we  had  a spiritual  director 
who  would  be  able  to  set  us  right.  I would  propose 
that  we  should  continue  our  labour-s  as  at  present,  that 
we  should  still  teach  the  children  ; but  that  instead  of 
haring  the  responsibility  of  direction  on  my  shoulders 
it  should  entirely  devolve  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
spiritual  guide. 

6665.  You  would,  in  fact,  continue  to  carry  on  reli- 
gions instruction  yourself  as  you  now  do,  but  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  advice  of  a person  whom 
you  would  consider  a competent  religious  authority  ? — 
Precisely ; of  course  it  being  always  open  to  him  to 
take  upon  himself,  if  he  so  wished  it,  to  give  religious 
instruction  instead  of  us — to  take  the  actual  work  out 
of  our  hands  if  he  pleased  to  do  so.  The  sole  autho- 
rity should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

6666.  The  Chairman. — You  would  take  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  supervision  of  their  learning 
catechism  or  whatever  other  formularies  were  thought 
desirable? — Precisely  so,  my  lord;  or  if  our  director- 
thought  fit  to  lay  out  a more  extensive  course  forme — 
if  he  arranged  that  I should  prepare  the  children  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments  and  explain  to  them 
their  importance  I should  have  no  objection  then  to  do 
so  ; but  I feel  very  reluctant  to  do  so  under  present 
circumstances.  I am  obliged  and  cannot  help  it. 

6667.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  might  get  into  a 
wrong  track  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  your  exact 
knowledge  ? — Precisely  so ; for,  as  I mentioned  before, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  a layman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  expound  doctrine. 

6668.  Does  the  position  which  you  have  described 
as  that  in  which  you  would  wish  to  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  placed  represent  the  present  position 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  other  religious  denominations  ? 
— I have  no  knowledge  of  the  position  assumed  by 
them. 

6669.  As  head  of  the  school  you  are  conversant,  in 
a general  way,  with  tire  positions  which  the  chaplains 
of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  hold ; is  the  position  which  they  hold  analogous 
to  that  which  you  have  just  now  fixed  on  as  such  as 
you  would  wish  a chaplain  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  have  ? — Yes,  precisely ; I presume  that  it 
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is  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  except  only  on  one 
very  important  particular,  namely,  tliat  I would  have 
them  all  paid. 

6670.  Well,  but  that  would  affect  one  as  much  as  the 
other;  you  would  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain 
also1?— Oh,  certainly. 

6671-  Mr.  Stokes. — When  Catholic  parents  bring 
their  boys  to  school  do  they  authorize  you  to  give  them 
religious  instruction? — The  rules  of  the  school  are 
printed  on  forms  that  they  receive  for  the  admission  of 
the  pupils,  and  they  send  in  their  children  subject  to 
those  rules.  The  rules  specify  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  for  half  an  hour  every  day,  and  for  two 
hours  on  Tuesdays. 

6672.  Do  you  believe  that  the  parents  would  regard 
you  as  a suitable  religious  instructor  for  their  boys? — 
Well,  no  parent  has  ever  objected  to  me. 

6673.  Would  you  scruple  to  instinct  your  own  chil- 
dren in  religion  ? — No,  certainly  not ; but  I would  not 
allow  the  whole  of  the  religious  instruction  of  my 
children  to  remain  in  my  hands. 

6674.  What  portion  of  religious  instruction  would 
you  give  to  any  other  person  1 — Well,  a parent,  you 
can  very  well  understand,  has  much  more  of  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  his  own  child  in  his  hands 
than  a master  can  have  of  the  moral  training  of  the 
children  under  his  charge  in  a school.  We  can  do 
very  little  in  a school,  in  fact,  beyond  making  the 
.children  get  the  catechism  off  by  rote  in  an  intelligent 
way.  Of  course,  religious  instruction  implies  much 
more  than  that ; and  it  is  precisely  on  that  extended 
ground  that  I feel  delicate  in  treading. 

6675.  Does  not  the  difficulty  of  your  position  arise 
very  much  from  doubt  as  to  whether  the  parents  desire 
you  to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  children  ? — 
No ; the  parents  send  their  children  to  me ; I very 
commonly  explain  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parents,  in  a 
non-official  way,  that  religious  instruction  will  be  given, 
and  carefully  given,  as  far  as  it  goes ; and  I have  never 
known  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  object  to  my  giving 
religious  instruction  to  their  children.  But  if  any 
Roman  Catholic  parent  did  object  to  it,  it  would  be 
quite  open  to  him  to  hold  back  his  child  from  religious 
instruction.  I have  never  known  a single  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  kind. 

6676.  Supposing  you  to  have  full  authority  from  the 
parent,,  would  you  then  hesitate  to  instruct  the  child  in 
religion  ? — Certainly, — but  X don’t  hesitate  to  instruct 
the  children  as  far  as  I do  at  present.  I make  them 
get  the  catechism  off,  and  I explain  it  as  far  as  the  mere 
sense  is  concerned.  In  fact  I always  do  get  full  autho- 
rity from  the  parents,  not  formally  but  tacitly. 

6677.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  a young  man 
should  have  been  brought  up  a pupil  teacher  in  the 
Ballymena  model  school ; should  have  gone  through 
the  ordinary  training  establishment  here  ; should  have 
passed  through  the  special  classes  here,  and  still  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  catechism, — a Roman  Ca- 
tholic1?— Well,  no.  I think  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  catechism; 
but  religious  instruction  implies  much  more  than 
a knowledge  of  the  catechism.  I may  here  observe 
what  I observed  before,  that  we  don’t  teach  the  cate- 
chism to  the  teachers  in  training.  Our  teachers 
in  fact  get  no  religious  insti-uction  at  all,  ex- 
cept only  in  one  particular,  and  that  is,  we  have  some 
religious  books  which  are  occasionally  put  into  their 
hands  to  read  during  the  time  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

6678.  Of  the  schoolmistresses  in  training,  who  dis- 
charges duties  corresponding  with  yours  ? — The  head 
mistress. 

6679.  And  does  she  take  the  same  part  in  religious 
instruction  that  you  do  ? — Yes. 

6680.  No  more  and  no  less? — Well,  her  duties  are, 
I presume,  discharged  something  in  a similar  way.  I 
cannot  exactly  say. 

6681.  Bishop  of  Meath. — In  the  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  the  priests 
themselves  instruct  the  children  in  the  catechism  and 
the  other  formularies  ? — I have  not,  my  lord,  sufficient 
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country  to  enable  me  to  answer  that  question.  __  _ 

6682.  Do  the  schoolmasters  instruct  them  in  the  Vf‘AJ°7ce’ 
catechism? — I believe  it  to  be  the  general  rule  that  ’’ 

the  schoolmasters  instinct  their  children  in  religion 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  managers. 

6683.  To  what  extent  does  that  guidance  and  direc- 
tion go,  are  you  aware  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  My 
knowledge  of  the  schools  in  general  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive.  I have  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a know- 
ledge of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  are  worked, 
except  only  during  the  time  that  I was  an  organizer ; 
and  even  then,  the  arrangement  for  religious  instruction 
formed  no  part  of  my  duty. 

6684.  As  you  said  before,  if  a person  in  your  posi- 
tion finds  a difficulty  in  instructing  young  persons  in 
religion,  and  preparing  them  for  their  sacraments, 
how  much  more  must  the  great  mass  of  the  National 
schoolmasters  throughout  the  country  : now,  is  that 
difficulty  that  you  have  expressed  so  very  strongly  felt 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
oblige  them  of  themselves  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  religious  insti-uction  of  the  children  ? — The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  depute  to  some  extent  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
teachers  discharge  that  duty  under  their  direction. 

6685.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  themselves 
appropriate  any  special  time  for  the  preparation  of 
the  children  in  their  religion  ? — As  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  I believe  it  is  very  frequently  the  case 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  instruct  their  own 
flocks  themselves  in  the  chapels. 

6686.  I presume  what  you  have  said  as  to  your  own 
difficulties,  applies  to  the  case  of  the  younger  students, 
and  the  younger  classes  in  Marlborough-street ; is  it 
only  those  that  you  give  religious  insti-uction  to  ? I 
think  you  said  that  you  did  not  instruct  the  teachers 
that  were  sent  ? — I give  no  .religious  insti-uction  to 
the  teachers  in  training ; I do  not  feel  myself  authorized 
to  do  so. 

6687.  The  religious  instruction  that  you  give  you 
impart  to  the  junior  classes  ? — To  the  children  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors. 

6688.  You  merely  teach  them  then  the  words  of  the 
catechism,  -without  any  explanation? — Well,  we  teach 
them  the  catechism  intelligently;  we  teach  them  to 
understand  thoroughly  what  it  means. 

6689.  Does  your  recollection  of  your  own  prepara- 
tion in  your  youth  enable  you  to  see  that  a more  com- 
petent person  could  give  very  much  more  information 
than  you  can  ? — I have  a very  distinct  recollection  of 
the  religious  instruction  that  I received  myself  when 
a boy  from  my  own  pastors,  and  I have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  it  was  of  a much  superior  order 
to  any  religious  insti-uction  that  I could  gi'*e. 

6690.  And  that  recollection,  I suppose,  is  the  ground 
of  your  stating  that  you  feel  yourself  incompetent  to 
discharge  fully  the  duty  of  religious  insti-uction  ? — W ell, 

I as  a layman  and  a Catholic,  feel  myself  not  competent 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 

6691.  Of  course,  in  some  sense,  you  are  entirely  in- 
competent, viz.,  as  regards  all  priestly  functions;  but 
with  re»ard  merely  to  teaching  the  catechism  and  other 
formularies,  do  you  not  consider  yourself  as  competent 
to  do  that? — I do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  except  so  far  as 
making  them  get  off  the  catechism  by  rote,  and  mak- 
ing them  understand  the  mere  words.  That,  of  course, 
eveiy  skilful  teacher  knows  how  to  do.  But  then 
religious  instruction  implies  much  more  than  that : 
besides,  there  are  many  other  arrangements  that  we 
don’t  feel  ourselves  competent  to  make,  for  instance,  as 
to  what  particular  catechism,  and  what  particular  por- 
tions of  the  catechism  ought  to  be  explained  and  got 
off,  particularly  by  the  children  in  preparation  for  cer- 
tain sacraments,  or  at  certain  periods  of  life.  These, 
and  many  other  questions  arise,  and  they  are  questions 
about  which  I should  wish  very  much  to  be  able  to 
consult  a spiritual  director. 

6692.  Mr.  Dease. — Since  what  time,  Mr.  Joyce, 
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schools  refused  to  take  teachers  who  have  been  lately 
trained  in  the  training  schools  here? — If  I recollect 
rightly,  it  was  the  result  of  a pastoral  issued  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  1863. 

6693.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  who  happen  to  be  the  patrons  of 
schools  have  the  same  objection  to  taking  lately  trained 
teachers  that  the  clergy  have  ? — Well,  my  information 
on  that  point  does  not  extend  very  far,  but  I think  it 
is  very  natural  that  a Roman  Catholic  layman  should 
defer  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  parish  priest  in 
that  respect. 

6694.  Who  appoints  the  pupil  teachers  and  the  moni- 
tors?— The  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  on  the  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 

6695.  The  choice  rests  with  the  professors  ?— The 
choice ; but  the  appointment  rests  with  the  Commis- 
sioners. I think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  moni- 
tors are  appointed  by  competitive  examination  from 
the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pupil  teachers  by 
competitive  examination  from  the  ranks  of  the  moni- 
tors. 

6696.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  pupil  teachers  who  were  respectively  Roman 
Catholics  and  of  other  denominations  were  fixed? — 
Yes. 

6697.  Then  what  is  the  action  taken  in  selecting 
-those  pupil  teachers  by  competitive  examination  if  you 
are  bound  to  afixed  number  of  one  religion  or  another? — 
If  a Roman  Catholic  pupil  teacher’s  place  falls  vacant  we 
allow  none  but  Roman  Catholic  candidates  to  compete 
for  it ; and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  denomi- 
nations. We  make  no  distinction  however  between 


Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists,  but  allow 
them  to  stand  indifferently. 

6698.  You  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  teachers  who 
are  in  training  joining  in  prayer — what  is  the  course  of 
prayer  for  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — We  com- 
mence religious  instruction  every  morning  with  a short 
prayer,  which  is,  I think,  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Butler’s 
Catechism ; then  we  have  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the 
Hail  Mary,  and  the  !Creed,  with  a short  addition  at 
the  end  of  it,  which,  I think,  is  included  in  Butler’s 
Catechism. 

6699.  Then,  ■with  regard  to  their  going  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship  on  Sundays,  do  they  go  under 
supervision? — I have  not  the  charge  of  the  teachers 
in  training  on  Sundays.  The  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
are  sent  to  mass  on  Sundays,  but  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  supervision  over  them. 

6700.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  for  certain ; 
more  than  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  at 
the  hour  when  they  ought  to  go  to  mass  ? — I think 
that  is  the  regulation ; but  in  respect  of  that  I speak 
under  correction  for  I have  not  the  charge  of  them.  I 
have  no  official  connexion  -with  the  teachers  after  they 
leave  the  central  establishment. 

6701.  Do  they  ever  get  opportunities  of  going  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  chinches  to  mass  on  week-days  ? — On 
Tuesdays  the  Roman  Catholic  male  teachers  go  to  10 
o’clock  Mass  to  Marlborough-street  cathedral,  and  on 
these  occasions  there  is  always  a supervision  over 
them.  Either  I go  with  them,  or,  if  I have  not  time, 
I send  one  of  the  assistant  Roman  Catholic  masters 
with  them. 

67 02.  They  go  regularly  then  once  a week,  besides 
Sunday  ? — Every  Tuesday  morning. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Leeper,  d.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 


6703.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  position  you 
hold  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  ? 
— I am  assistant  secretary,  I am  also  the  chaplain, 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  training  and  model 
schools. 

6704.  How  long  have  you  held  these  posts? — I 
was  appointed  originally  in  1846,  as  catechist,  a few 
years  afterwards  as  chaplain,  and  finally  as  all  three 
together,  that  is  catechist,  chaplain,  and  assistant 
secretary. 

6705.  Do  your  duties  regard  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  or  are  they  limited  .to  the  model 
school  and  training-school? — I am  the  correspondent 
•of  the  society  in  general,  but  my  particular  business  is 
rather  in  connexion  with  the  training  and  model 
schools.  I am  the  correspondent  of  the  society  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country. 

6706.  Could  you  detail  to  us  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  society,  or  would  another  witness  do  that? 
— We  have  that  altogether  in  our  report.  It  may  be 
briefly  expressed  in  tins  way.  There  are  a certain 
number  of  presidents — the  bishops  of  our  Church  who 
choose  to  accept  the  office ; vice-presidents,  appointed  by 
the  bishops  and  other  leading  men  amongst  us ; a com- 
mittee in  Dublin,  amounting  to  31,  about  one-half 
laymen  and  one-half  clergymen;  and  then  we  have 
diocesan  bodies  throughout  the  country,  each  having  its 
own  secretary. 

6707.  Do  these  diocesan  bodies  correspond  with 
you  through  their  secretaries  ? — Constantly.  It  is 
through  their  secretaries  we  act. 

6708.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  control  of 
the  funds  of  the  society? — In  Dublin  it  is  only  the 
Dublin  Committee  that  have  the  control  over  what 
may  be  received  in  the  Dublin  office  for  the  dioceses 
of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Glandelagh,  but  the  country 
societies  retain  their  own  funds,  and  dispense  them  as 
they  choose.  As  a rule,  we  never  get  any  money 
from  the  country,  but  occasionally,  when  we  have  the 
money,  we  assist,  by  inspection  and  otherwise,  our 
country  friends.  When  our  local  wants  are  . supplied 
we  generally  try  and  help  them  as  far  as  we  can. 


6709.  How  are  the  training  schools  supported  ? — 
Altogether  from  the  Dublin  source,  or  whatever  we 
receive  in  the  Dublin  office.  There  are  friends  in 
the  country  who  contribute  more  or  less,  but  it  is 
altogether  maintained  by  the  funds  received  in  the 
Dublin  office. 

6710.  What  are  the  number  of  teachersin  training  ? 
— There  are  sixteen  men  and  forty-one  women  at  the 
present  moment.  We  have  accommodation  for  more 
men,  if  we  could  get  them. 

6711.  How  long  does  your  course  of  training  con- 
tinue?— -A  session,  as  it  is  called,  lasts  five  months:; 
the  women  remain  three  of  these  sessions,  the  men  two. 
We  would  wish  to  retain  the  men  also  three  sessions, 
but  they  are  more  in  request  than  the  women,  and  we 
cannot  retain  them. 

6712.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  places 
for  the  men  or  women,  as  teachers,  when  they  pass 
through  your  course  of  training  ? — -Not  the  slightest 
difficulty.  We  cannot  supply  them  quick  enough. 

6713.  At  what  age  do  the  men  generally  come  in 
for  training  ? — -Between  seventeen  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  the  women  we  never  receive  under  sixteen 
years.  I may  say  they  are  received  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age. 

6714.  Where  do  the  men  lodge? — They  live  in  Kil- 
dare-place,  in  the  institution.  We  have  very  commo- 
dious dormitories,  and  capital  convenience  for  them. 

6715.  Do  the  women  live  there  ? — They  reside  there, 
in  a different  house,  but  in  the  same  place. 

6716.  What  is  the  general  course  of  training  you 
put  them  under? — Well,  it  is  exceedingly  extensive. 
W e have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a little  Church  history.  These  subjects 
are  essential.  We  have  also  secular  knowledge — his- 
tory, geography,  grammar,  &c.  With  the  men  we 
have  mathematics,  and  with  the  women  we  go  as  far 
as  possible — as  far  as  is  suitable  .for  women.  They 
also  are  taught  needlework  carefully  twice  a week. 

6717.  Have  you  any  examinations  at  stated  periods  ? 
— At  the  close  of  every  session  there  is  a public  exami- 
nation, both  orally  and  by  paper.  We  teach,  I may 
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add,  music  and  drawing,  as  well  as  tlie  ordinary 
branches  of  education  to  both  male  and  female; 
students.  . . 

6718.  Is  the  religious  mstraction  mixed  up  with  tne 
secular  instruction,  or  is  it  given  on  special  days  ?— 
Eveiy  day  and  at  all  times.  We  are  not  restricted  in 
any  way  as  to  when  or  how  we  may  give  it.  I must 
fix  on  a certain  hour  myself  for  my  catechetical  instruc- 
tion hut  all  the  teachers  assist  me,  and  all  more  or  less 
mix  up  religious  instruction  with  their  other  branches. 

6719.  Are  all  the  teachers  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ? — Every  one.  We  receive  none  other. 

6720.  Have  you  ordinary  pupils  in  Kildare-place 
byway  of  model  teaching  or  practising  to  teach1? — 
We  have  both  model  and  practising  schools.  We 
have  two  model  schools  and  two  practising  schools, 
and  we  have  an  infant  and  baby  school  in  addition  to 
the  training. 

6721.  What  is  the  distinction  between  model  and 
practising1? — The  practising  school  is  a small  room, 
something  like  a country  school,  where  each  student 
gets  a few  children  for  a short  time  to  teach.  The 
model  school  is  a very  large  school-room,  and  there  are 
a great  number  there  to  teach.  W e find  the  practising 
school  particularly  useful. 

6722.  Is  the  teaching  in  the  model  school  carried  on 
by  special  pupil  teachers  or  by  the  teachers  that  come 
up  for  training1? — By  the  teachers  who  come  up  for 
training.  We  have  no  special  pupil  teachers  at  all. 

6723.  Under  the  supervision  of  your  masters?— 
Under  our  masters  and  mistresses.  We  have  a train- 
ing mistress  as  well  as  a training  master. 

6724.  Is  the  practising  school  carried  on  by  the 
masters  wlio  come  up  for  training? — Yes. 

6725.  Are  they  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  your 
own  masters  ? — Constantly ; and  the  master  or  mistress 
listens  to  them  teaching,  and  criticises  in  the  way  of 
giving  instruction,  and  talks  to  them  privately  about 
their  defects. 

6726.  Do  you  classify  the  teachers  at  the  end.  of  the 
course  of  training  ? — Always. 

6727.  How  many  classes  are  there? — We  have  a 
first  class  and  three  orders  of  second.  We  used  to  have 
a third  class,  but  we  have  not  now ; we  have  just  four 
altogether. 

6728.  Do  many  teachers  leave  you  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  session  ? — The  females  only  get  the 
third  session  ; and  it  is  a rare  thing  for  any  who  come 
to  us  to  leave  at  all  until  the  time  is  up. 

6729.  Do  the  masters  leave  you  before  the  end  of 
the  second  session? — Very  seldom — exceedingly  sel- 
dom. 

6730.  What  proportion  of  masters  get  into  the  first 
class  ? — I think  twenty-five  per  cent. 

6731.  And  of  mistresses  % — I think  somewhat  about 
the  same. 

6732.  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  needlework  and 
cutting-out  in  the  mistresses’  department  ? — V ery  much ; 
we  are  particularly  careful  about  that.  W e don’t  admit 
females  unless  they  can  sew.  W e mention  that  always 
to  those  applying  for  admission.  We  urge  three  points 
with  regard  to  the  females : we  insist  on  their  being 
able  to  sing,  sew,  and  answer  at  a competitive  exami- 
nation. We  have  so  many  applying  for  admission  that 
our  examinations  are  all  now  competitive  on  the  female 
side. 

6733.  What  is  the  number  of  mistresses  at  present? 
— Forty-one,  I think,  just  now'. 

6734.  Is  the  number  of  mistresses  limited  by  the 
number  of  applicants,  or  by  the  means  of  accommoda- 
tion?— It  is  really  by  the  accommodation.  We  could 
not  receive  more.  We  are  now  rather  above  the  num- 
ber. We  are  quite  full. 

6735.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  ordinary 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin? — Notliing 
whatever. 

6736.  Are  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  come  to 
you  for  training  persons  who  have  been  educated  in 
your  schools,  or  do  they  come  from  outside? — We 
generally  get  them  from  our  own  schools  here  and 
there  through  the  country,  but  we  never  ask  the  ques- 


tion where  they  are  educated.  They  must  be  very  jr„/;a4, 18G8. 
well  recommended  before  coming.  —— 

6737.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  many  persons  come  to  J^Leeer^' 
be  trained  other  than  the  pupils  of  your  ordinary  J e per’ 
schools  ?— Yes;  we  do  get  them  from  other  schools 

besides  our  own.  The  ordinary  parochial  schools  sup- 
ply them  very  much. 

6738.  What  sort  of  salaries  do  your  masters  and 
mistresses  get  in  the  schools  they  go  out  to  ? — Of  late 
they  get  far  better  salaries  than  they  did  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  I think  that  arises  from  the  better  trainmg 
now,  but  I don’t  think  they  yet  have  sufficient  salaries. 

The  women  get  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  not  a 
bad  salary  for  a woman.  Those  in  the  first  class  get 
about  £30  a year,  and  the  men  in  the  first  class  get. 
from  £40  to  £50,  and  I have  known  some  teachers  to 
get  £60  a year,  but  the  salaries  in  the  main  are  small. 

The  poverty  of  the  localities  in  which  some  schools,  are 
situated  does  not  afford  sufficient  salaries. 

6739.  Do  you  think  your  inferior  schools  give  less 
salaries  than  the  National  school  teachers  receive? — I 
believe  they  do. 

6740.  What  number  of  children  have  you  in  the 
model,  and  training  schools  in  Dublin  ? — We  have  about 
250  children  in  attendance  in  the  male,  female,  and 
infant  schools. 

6741.  Are  they  at  all  mixed  as  regards  religious  de- 
nominations?— Oh,  yes;  we  have  several  Dissenters 
and  Boman  Catholics.  There  are  not  many  Boman 
Catholics,  but  we  have  some. 

6742.  What  are  your  arrangements  as  regards  re- 
ligious instruction?  Do  the  Dissenters  and  Boman 
Catholics  go  through  the  same  classes  as  the  others,  or 
do  they  stand  apart  at  times?— They  go  through  the 
same  classes.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  taught 
the  catechism  and  the  other  formularies  of  the  Church, 
but  all  read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

6743.  The  Presbyterians  and  Boman  Catholics,  am 
I to  understand,  do  not  learn,  the  formularies? — No, 
we  never  ask  them. 

6744.  Is  that  the  only  distinction? — That  is  the 
only  distinction. 

6745.  Lord  Dunraven. — How  many  training  schools 
are  there  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 

Society? Two.  One  in  Bandon,  and  the  other  in 

Dublin. 

6746.  What  number  of  teachers  are  trained  in  the 
year  ■} — .Jt  varies  very  much.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty 
some  years,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  house — male 
and  female — but  there  are  sometimes  less  and  sometimes 
more  in  Dublin. 

6747.  Is  the  number  trained  at  Bandon  larger  than 

in  Dublin  ? I think  so.  In  Bandon  they  do  not  train 

in  the  same  way.  They  admit  their  teachers  for  a 
shorter  period.  They  will  admit  teachers  from  their 
schools  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  give  them  a brushing 
up-in  whatever  subjects  they  are  deficient,  and  then 
send  them  back  to  their  schools.  I don’t  think  they 
train  them  there  exactly  in  the  sameway  that  we  do  here. 

6748.  Could  you  state  what  proportion  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  have  been 
trained? — From  the  first  do  you  mean  ? 

6749.  What  is  the  number  actually  in  training  now, 
or  who  have  been  in  the  training  school  7 — -It  is  im- 
possible to  say  now.  We  are  taking  some  pains  to  pre- 
pare answers  to  the  questions  sent  us  by  the  Commission, 
as  to  the  number  who  have  been  trained  from  the  first. 

6750.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — With  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  which  you  say  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  period  of  school  time,  have  you  not,  however, 
particular  times  more  specially  laid  out  for  religious 
instruction?— We  must  of  necessity  have  some  special 
time  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  some  special  time 
for  catechism,  but  in  teaching  history,  for  instance, 
or  in  the  reading  lesson,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  feel 
perfectly  free  at  any  moment  from  the  time  the  chddren 
come  in  until  they  leave  to  refer  to  the  W ord  of  Coe.. 

6751.  In  the  way  of  casual  reference? — Yes;  we 

seek  occasions  very  often,  as  the  subject  may  be 
brought  forward.  1 9 O 0 
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6752.  You  make  occasions  ? — We  try  to  do  it. 

6753.  For  instance,  in  giving  a lesson  on  geography, 
and  that  you  come  to  a passage  or  observation  which 
you  thought  was  capable  of  some  application  to  a part 
of  Scripture,  you  would  interrupt  the  lesson  for  the 
purpose  1 — We  should  not  regard  it  as  an  interruption. 
We  feel  ourselves  not  only  free,  but  bound  to  teach 
what  is  higher  and  better  than  geography,  while  at  the 
same  time  teaching  geography  or  whatever  school  les- 
son it  might  be. 

6754.  Do  you  consider  that  by  that  means  the 
religious  instruction  is  more  completely  given  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  geography  is  more  efficiently 
taught  on  the  other? — We  don’t  feel  that  they  at  all 
cross  each  other.  We  find  at  our  examination  at 
the  close  of  each  session  that  the  secular  instruction 
lias  not  been  neglected.  Our  teachers  usually  answer 
remarkably  well  on  all  secular  subjects,  while  they 
keep  the  sacred  subjects  in  advance,  as  being  of  the 
highest  consideration. 

6755.  You  have  a time-table  in  the  schools? — We 
have  a time-table. 

6756.  And  then  there  is  a certain  limited  period  laid 
out  for  various  secular  subjects  ? — For  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  &c. 

6757.  Do  you  not  find  that  that  time  is  trenched 
upon  by  devoting  a certain  portion  of  it  to  religious 
instruction? — We  really  do  not.  Of  course  in  a 
geography  lesson  the  main  thing  would  be  geography, 
and  it  is  not  every  day  or  every  time  that  religious 
teaching  could  be  absolutely  brought  in  there ; but  we 
always  feel  ourselves  free  to  do  it,  and  we  do  it  when 

6758.  Practically — as  a matter  of  practical  experi- 
ence— what  is  the  frequency  of  the  secular  instruction 
being  interrupted  in  that  way  ? — I could  not  say.  I 
don’t  know  how  anyone  could  say.  We  feel  ourselves 
so  free  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  deem  it 
so  important,  that  we  very  frequently  speak  of  what 
we  think  may  be  of  use  to  the  pupils  beyond  this 
world  and  what  belongs  to  it. 

6759.  What  amount  of  scientific  instruction  do  you 
give  in  the  school,  such  as  arithmetic  and  mathematics  ? 
— A very  high  order  indeed,  and  some  two  years  ago 
some  of  those  who  joined  us  were  enabled  to  learn  conic 
sections.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  material  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Sometimes  we  get  them  far  advanced 
in  Euclid.  We  teach  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and 
go  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.  They  are  generally 
good  arithmeticians.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of  natural 
philosophy  taught.  Our  training  master  has  a great 
taste  for  that  subject,  and  the  teachers  get  greatly  in- 
terested in  it,  and  they  are  able  afterwards  to  interest 
then-  children  when  they  go  to  a school.  Our  exam- 
ination papers,  which  I have  sent  in,  would  give  a good 
idea  of  the  course. 

67 60.  In  the  course  of  teaching  these  purely  scientific 
subjects,  do  you  practically  carry  out  the  same  principle 
of  occasional  reference  to  Scriptural  or  religious  in- 
struction?— Beyond  all  doubt.  Unquestionably  we  do. 

6761.  So  that  altogether  you  consider  the  secular 
instruction  as  being  subordinate  to  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — Most  persons  would  regard  secular  instruction 
as  secondaxy,  but  we  don’t  consider  that  religious  in- 
struction in  any  way  injures  or  disparages  the  teachers  in 
their  secular  knowledge  by  the  plan  we  have  laid  down. 

6762.  I am  speaking  of  the  actual  practical  object 
of  secular  instruction  in  this  sense.  Would  you  feel 
not  merely  justified,  but  called  upon,  to  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  secular  teaching  on  eveiy  subject — 
even  on  the  ordinary  scientific  subjects — by  introducing 
casual  references  to  portions  of  religious  instruction  ? — 
As  I said  before,  we  don’t  regard  it  at  all  as  an  inter- 
ruption, for  it  goes  on,  pari  passu,  with  whatever  we 
may  be  teaching.  If  we  are  talking  of  any  power  of 
nature,  we  might  then  talk  of  the  God  of  nature,  His 
wisdom  and  design,  <fcc. 

67 63.  You  don’t  recognise  in  practice  any  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  religious  instruction  ? — We 
•do  not  draw  a sharp  line  between  them,  except  so  far 
as  that  in  their  nature  they  are  separated. 


6764.  I believe  you  mentioned  some  short  time 
since  that  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  attended  your  schools  they  read  the  Authorized, 
version  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  other  pupils,  but 
that  otherwise  you  did  not  oblige  them  to  attend  any 
religious  instruction? — They  attend  all  the  religious- 
instruction  of  all  those  under  education  just  in  the- 
same  way  as  the  others.  I think  I mentioned  posi- 
tively that  the  formularies  were  all  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  learn. 

6765.  The  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England? — 
Yes.  They  are  not  bound  to  learn  the  catechism,  oi- 
any  portion  of  the  Prayer-book. 

6766.  In  attending  the  classes  of  history,  geography,, 
arithmetic,  and  conic  sections  they  would  participate 
in  the  religious  instruction  which  is  sj'stematically 
dovetailed  with  the  teaching  of  these  secular  branches 
of  learning  ? — Unquestionably. 

6767.  And  do  you  consider  it  would  be  impossible 
to  so  far  separate  these  two  great  departments  of  in- 
struction which  you  would  be  far  from  putting  on  the 
same  level,  but  have  some  points  of  distinction — do 
you  think  they  could  not  be  separated  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  the  religious  instruction  being  given  at  one 
time  during  a period  more  or  less  extended,  and  in- 
struction in  the  secular  subjects  being  given  at  another 
time,  so  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
interruption? — We  have  a special  time,  as  I before 
remarked,  for  teaching  the  religious  subjects,  but  we 
feel  that  at  all  times  we  may  teach  what  is  connected 
with  religion. 

6768.  And  you  would  think  it  a dereliction  of  duty 
to  allow  of  that  power  of  interpolating  religious  in- 
struction with  secular  being  taken  away  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact — not  as  a matter  of  opinion — that  is  our  uniform 
system  that  I have  stated. 

6769.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  say  you  fix  a certain  hour 
for  special  religious  instruction,  but  that  incidental 
religious  instruction  goes  on  with  the  secular  ? — True. 

6770.  What  is  the  course  of  special  religious  in- 
struction that  you  give  ? — Every  day  there  is  special 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  Old  or  New 
Testament.  That  is  for  a distinct  hour,  and  every  day 
the  Church  catechism  is  taught  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  a distinct  time. 

6771.  You  say  that  whatever  matters  may  suggest 
themselves  in  connexion  with  religious  doctrine  is 
taken  up  incidentally  in  the  course  of  secular  instruc- 
tion?— We  can  never  shut  out  God  from  His  own 
creation. 

6772.  Master  Brooke. — One  source  of  revenue  for  the 
training  school  in  Dublin  that  I think  you  forgot  when 
Lord  Powis  asked  you  about  it,  is  the  contributions 
of  the  teachers  themselves  when  they  come  to  be 
trained  ? — Yes.  They  pay  £6  each  the  day  they  enter 
on  each  session,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  give  it. 
We  have  more  applicants  on  the  female  side  than  we 
have  accommodation  for,  and  they  are  all  quite  willing 
to  give  the  £6. 

6773.  With  regard  to  the  time-table,  is  it  true  that 
there  is  one  time-table  for  all  your  schools  in  Ireland, 
or  may  the  manager  have  his  own  choice,  and  vary  his 
time-table  ? — He  may  vary  his  time-table  as  he  likes. 
We  have  no  model  time-table.  We  have  our  special 
time-table  for  the  training  and  model  schools. 

6774.  In  point  of  fact  is  your  time-table  generally 
used  ? — -I  doubt  that  it  is.  I know  it  is  used  in  some 
cases  by  the  trained  men  and  women  who  have  more 
recently  gone  out  of  the  establishment,  but  I don’t 
think  it  is  used  generally.  Circumstances  alter  it  very 
much.  The  different  numbers  in  schools  involve  diffe- 
rent time-tables. 

6775.  With  regard  to  blending  religious  teaching 
with  general  information,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  if 
in  a geography  lesson,  for  instance,  a child  hears  of 
Athens,  or  Ephesus,  or  Malta,  or  Alexandria,  that  the 
child  suffers  by  having  his  attention  called  to  the  fact, 
that  these  places  are  remarkable  in  Bible  history  ? — 
On  the  contrary  I think  it  fastens  it  on  the  child’s 
mind. 

6776.  You  probably  think  it  would  rivet  attention 
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and  create  an  interest  in  the  dry  lesson  that  it  other- 
wise would  not  have  ? — I believe  that.  I believe  any 
child  would  have  an  interest  in  the  story  about  Paul 
at  Melita  or  Malta. 

6777.  When  we  remember  that  all  history  gathers 

round  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea — ancient,  and  to 
a large  extent  modem  history — the  child  that  has 
learned,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate  other  remarkable 
places  about  that  sea,  has  got  some  more  life  in  his 
lesson  than  if  he  learned  it  as  a dry  task  ? — That  is  our 
experience.  Instead  of  by  any  means  marring  the 
.rreat  object  of  secular  knowledge,  it  x-eally  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  a secular  point  of  view.  I might  add  that 
we  find  in  our  schools  that  those  who  are  the  greatest 
proficients  in  Bible  knowledge  are  otherwise  the  best 
informed.  We  remark  this  in  the  training  and  model 
schools.  . 

6778.  You  find  probably  that  all  the  way  from 
Persia  to  Spain,  there  are  places  mentioned  in 
Scripture  ? — The  Old  Testament  would  supply  lessons 
in  secular  history  to  the  end  of  time. 

6779.  With  regard  to  history,  as  to  the  moral  value 
and  effect  of  man’s  actions,  do  you  think  it  improves 
the  lesson  of  history  to  refer  to  the  Scriptural  rules  of 
moral  conduct  ? — It  is  the  only  standard  we  feel  we 
can  refer  to,  and  we  constantly  do  it. 

6780.  Perhaps  you  think  the  children's  minds  are 
rather  drawn  out  in  the  lesson  if  they  are  taught  to 
apply  the  mcral  standard  to  it,  in  place  of  reading  it 
as  a detail  of  facts  ? — Just  so. 

6781.  Then  again,  -with  regard  to  natural  history, 
and  the  whole  work  of  God  in  nature,  perhaps  you 
may  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  and  an 
interest  to  the  child  to  have  a religious  tone  mixed  up 
with  it  ? — Quite  so. 

6782.  And  not  to  look  upon  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons  as  a science,  but  to  see  God’s  hand  in  it  all,  with 
references  to  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  ? — Constantly,  we  do  that — in 
teaching  astronomy,  for  example. 

6783.  And  you  do  not  think  these  are  interrup- 
tions ? — W e do  not  regard  them  as  such. 

6784.  Or  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  the  lessons  '? — 
They  make  them  interesting  and  useful. 

6785.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  model  schools,  are 
Rnma.il  Catholics  or  the  children  of  Dissenters  ever 
taught  on  any  controversial  questions  ? — I doubt  that 
they  are,  unless  that  the  matter  turns  up.  It  is  not 
easy,  perhaps,  to  define  what  is  controversy,  for  some 
will  regard  a statement  of  truth  or  doctrine  as  con- 
troversial. 

6786.  Is  there  any  occasion  taken  to  point  out  dif- 
ferences ? — I do  not  think  there  is  a case. 

6787.  You  have  been  nine  years  connected  with  the 
training-school,  I believe  ? — I have  been  much  longer. 
I was  appointed  catechist  in  the  year  1846.  I have 
been  there  twenty-two  years. 

6788.  May  I ask  you  what  is  your  experience  as  to 
the  moral  and  religious  effect  of  the  training-school 
upon  the  young  men  and  women  that  come  up  ? — I 
think  it  is  most  decided  and  remarkable. 

6789.  Explain  that,  if  you  please? — I say  that 
during  that  period  many  hundreds  have  been  trained 
under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  I have  seen  such 
excellent  men  and  women  turned  out  of  the  place,  and 
hear  such  good  things  of  them,  and  what  good  they 
have  been  doing  here  and  there  through  the  country, 
that  I cannot  but  be  persuaded  that  the  institution 
has  a great  influence  for  good.  I have  felt  that  if  we 
should  at  any  time  be  obliged  to  break  up  the  esta- 
blishment, or  have  to  close  our  doors,  it  would,  in  my 
mind,  be  a national  calamity,  it  is  so  rare  with  all 
that  long  experience  of  mine  to  have  met  with  any 
man  or  woman  trained  by  us  exceptional  in  their  con- 
duct or  character.  I have  met  some  cases,  but  very 
rarely. 

6790.  On  the  Sunday,  I presume,  they  all  attend 
some  place  of  worsliip  ? — Some  come  to  my  church, 
some  go  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion they  are  attended  by  a teacher. 

6791.  Always  under  supervision  ? — They  are  never 


allowed  to  go  to  any  church  they  choose.  If  some  June  4, 1868. 
would  wish  to  go  to  a cathedral  on  Easter  days,  wo 
allow  them  to  go  once  in  a way,  but  even  then  with 
either  the  matron  ox-  one  of  the  teachers.  It  is  the  D<u> 
same  with  the  men— the  master  of  the  model  school 
accompanies  them. 

6792.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  that  time 
of  any  immox’al  conduct  in  the  schools  in  Dublin. 

Have  you  had  reason  to  expel  any,  or  to  get  rid  of 
any  ? — Twice,  I remember,  during  all  that  period,  we 
expelled  three  young  men  who  came  in  as  convei-ts  to 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; but  we 
found  they  were  not  so — that  they  wex-e  not  convex-ts, 
but  Homan  Catholics.  On  another  occasion  we  were 
obliged  to  expel  a man  for  going  into  a public-house 
in  Dublin ; but  I remember  no  other  occasion  what- 
ever-. 

6793.  I believe  a nxxmber  of  your  male  teachers 
after  a time  give  xxp  the  occupation  of  teaching? — We 
have  not  so  many  male  teachers  as  females. 

6794.  Do  marry  of  them  turn  to  other  occupations 
afterwards,  not  finding  sufficient  pay  as  teachers? — 

Some  few  may ; but  my  experience  is  that  they  gene- 
rally remain  schoolmasters,  or  enter  college,  and  be- 
come clergymen. 

6795.  Several  of  them  enter  college  ? — Many  of  them 
have  become  most  distinguished  there : some  first  honor 
science  men,  and  some  theological  students  of  the  first 
rank. 

6796.  Do  they  coxxtinue  to  act  as  schoolmasters 
whilst  they  are  undex-gradxxates  1 — Yes,  all  throixglx, 
for  the  most  part. 

6797.  Studying  in  their  extra  hoxu-s,  and  going  up 
for  examination? — Just  so. 

6798.  Residence  is  not  required  in  Dublin  College  ? 

— Quite  so.  The  care  we  take  of  them  while  residing 
is  very  great.  They  are  constantly  under  our  care, 
as  I x-emax-ked,  going  to  and  from  church,  axxd  even  in 
their  hours  of  amxxsement  or  x-ecreation,  and  that  is  a 
great  safeguai-d. 

6799.  Tell  me  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
these  Dublin  central  schools — in  the  training  axxd 
model  schools? — In  the  training  schools  we  have 
myself,  a training  master,  training  mistress,  an  assist- 
ant to  her,  dx-awing  master  and  mxxsic  master.  In  the 
model  schools  we  have  head  master,  head  mistress,  and 
assistant,  and  an  infant  schoolmistress,  and  an  assist- 
ant. The  assistants  in  the  two  latter  cases  are  stxxdents 
under  training. 

6800.  In  the  practising  school  you  were  speaking 
of,  to  what  extexxt  are  the  training  students  practised  ? 

—They  may  be  supposed  to  be  absolutely  teaching 
their  own  schools. 

6801.  Have  you  now  fox-ty-one  women  in  the  train- 
ing school? — Yes ; but  there  are  three  sessions. 

6802.  How  often  are  they  employed  in  the  task  of 
teaching  a class? — Oxxly  those  in  the  third  session  go 
into  the  practising  school — the  last  of  the  three 
sessions. 

6803.  They  are  most  perfect  then? — We  divide 
them  as  best  we  can  when  we  notice  defects  in  their 
teaching.  Sometimes  we  send  them  to  the  infant 
school  if  we  find  they  are  not  xxp  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  infants. 

6804.  Are  women,  in  the  third  session,  employed 
every  day  in  teaching? — No,  we  have  not  accommoda- 
tion for  that. 

6805.  How  often  would  you  say? — I could  not  say. 

I am  not  sxxre,  but  it  is  very  often.  Every  day  half 
of  the  class  is  teaching.  For  the  first  session  the 
women  do  not  teach ; for  the  second  and  third  sessions 
they  are  teaching  according  to  their  ability  and  power. 

6806.  Bxxt  evexy  second  day  they  ax-e  teaching  either 
in  the  practising  school  or  the  model  school  ? — 

Yes. 

6807.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  prepared  to  give 
statistical  information  as  to  the  working  of  your  societv 
and  the  schools  gexxerally  thr-oughout  the  coxuitxy? 

Yes ; we  are  able  to  do  that.  I have  got  some 

px'inted  questions  regarding  statistics ; aixd  we  will  send 
in  the  answers. 
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Rev.  Alexan- 
der Leeper, 


6808.  What  was  the  primaiy  object  of  your  society  1 
—It  was  that  we  might  be  perfectly  free  in  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scriptures  at  all  times  in  the  day — at  all  hours 
— when  we  thought  proper. 

6809.  It  was  not  for  the  secular  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  so  much  as  the  religious  1 — We 
did  not  think  of  having  merely  religious  education. 
In  the  report,  which  I have  here,  it  is  stated 

“ The  objects  of  the  society  are,  to  assist  schools  at  present 
existing  in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools  on  an 
improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children 
of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy  ; and  under  the 
tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.” 

6810.  You  had  in  view,  I presume,  simply  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church  in  the  first  instance  1 
—It  is  a good  many  years  established  now.  Probably 
the  founders  did  mean  it  for  members  of  the  Church 
especially. 

6811.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  phrase — “On  an 
improved  principle,”  in  that  rule  1 — I suppose  it  was 
deemed  an  improvement  upon  either  the  Kildare-place 
system  or  the  National  Board. 

6812.  Which  1 — It  might  be  the  National  system  of 
that  day.  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1839. 

6813.  During  the  period  this  improved  system  has 
been  in  operation  you  surely  know  what  the  system  is  1 
— It  is  a generally  improved  system  on  another  in  the 
eyes  of  the  founders  of  the  society. 

6814.  What  was  the  other  society  meant  by  that 
phrase  ! — Probably  the  Kildare-place  schools,  or  it 
might  also  have  been  the  National  system  at  that  time 
established.  I am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

6815.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement! — 
That  falls  in  with  the  other  question.  If  I cannot 
explain  one  I cannot  explain  the  other. 

6816.  We  are  to  understand  that  the  society  had 
especially  in  view  the  religious  education  of  the  chil- 
dren 1 — It  was  because  they  felt  there  was  a difficulty 
in  the  way  of  teaching  the  children  religiously  that  the 
society  took  its  rise. 

6817.  Do  you  recollect  the  rule  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society  as  to  religious  instruction  1 — That  every  child 
should  be  taught  the  mere  text  of  Scripture  without 
note  or  comment. 

6818.  Was  there  any  special  provision  for  Roman 
Catholic  children! — No. 

6819.  Were  they  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Douay  version  1 — Yes,  they  were,  but  still  with- 
out note  or  comment. 

6820.  Did  that  system  receive  generally  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  1 
— I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  did  or  not. 
I believe  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  and  clergy  for  some  time. 

6821.  But  about  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  1 — I am  not  aware  of  having  read  any 
objection  to  it. 

6822.  You  are  aware  some  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  patrons  under  that  system! — Yes,  I am  quite 
sure  they  were. 

6823.  And  the  Established  Church  clergy  also! — T 
believe  they  were. 

6824.  In  that  case  would  you  regard  the  Kildare- 
place  system  as  a denominational  system! — I don’t 
see  how  it  could  be  called  a denominational  system. 

6825.  Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  Established 
Church  clergy  who  in  1852  were  patrons  of  National 
schools  1 — I do  not.  We  are  not  able  even  now  to  find 
out. 

6826.  I see  it  stated  that  there  were  81 1 — There  were 
very  few. 

6827.  Can  you  say  the  number  now  1 — I heard  it 
not  long  since,  but  I don’t  recollect. 

6828.  What  is  the  number  in  attendance  at  the 
schools! — The  report  for  1868  is  not  out  yet,  but  I can 
tell  you  that  the  number  of  schools  now,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  last  report,  is  1,404. 

6829.  And  of  pupils! — 63,549. 


6830.  How  are  they  divided,  may  I ask! — 44,378: 
Church  children,  12,300  Dissenters,  and  6,871  Roman 
Catholics. 

6S31.  Do  you  find  throughout  all  the  schools  that 
these  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  children  re- 
ceive a daily  lesson  in  Scripture  ? — They  must,  accord- 
ing to  our  rule. 

6832.  Is  the  rule  carried  out! — I believe  it  is.  So 
far  as  I know,  it  is. 

6833.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  by  you  as  a 
society  to  know  that  fact!— Yes,  we  have  16  In- 
spectors. 

6834.  How  often  does  each  Inspector  visit! — Gene- 
rally once,  and  sometimes  twice  a year. 

6835.  Have  you  any  other  means  of  seeing  that  the 
teachers  observe  the  rules! — We  as  a Committee  and 
society  have  not ; but  our  friends,  the  clergy,  in  each 
case  may  be  supposed  to  look  after  it,  and  we  expect 
they  do  attend  to  these  things. 

6836.  If  it  were  stated  by  several  parties  that  in 
many  cases  other  children  than  those  of  the  Established 
Church  are  not  asked  to  attend  the  class  for  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  what  should  you  say  1 Could  it  occur 
to  any  appreciable  extent  without  being  known  1 — I 
cannot  answer  as  to  what  individuals  do  here  and  there. 
The  rale  of  the  society  is  fixed,  and  those  who  choose 
to  become  patrons  are  supposed  to  act  up  to  the 
rale. 

6837.  Do  the  Inspectors  report  on  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  1 — Yes. 

6838.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  teachers! — 
We  remark  a great  improvement  of  late  years,  since 
the  training  school  has  been  put  on  a better  footing. 

6839.  What  means  have  you  of  testing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers! — By  continual  inspection,  and  not 
merely  that,  but  by  examination  of  teachers  here  and 
there.  For  instance,  this  week  there  was  an  examina- 
tion of  teachers  in  connexion  with  us  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  and  only  yesterday  I heard  the  report. 

6840.  How  frequent  are  these  examinations! — We 
classify  as  regards  the  certificates  at  the  close  of  every 
session,  and  if  a teacher  happens  to  get  a low  certificate 
on  leaving,  he  or  she  can  come  back  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination again  and  again. 

6841.  Is  the  amount  of  payment  to  the  teachers 
regulated  by  the  classification  1 — It  is  not. 

6842.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  the  salaries 
to  male  and  female  teachers  1 — There  is  a great  differ- 
ence. A first-class  female  teacher  will  get  £30  a year 
and  accommodation,  and  a first-class  male  teacher 
about  £45  and  accommodation. 

6843.  And  what  your  second  class  1 — A second-class 
female  from  £20  to  £25  a year,  and  a second-class  male 
from  £30  to  £35. 

6844.  Have  you  a third  class! — We  do  not  recog- 
nise a third  class.  W e did  in  former  times  but  not  now. 

6845.  How  do  you  establish  the  classification  ? Is 
it  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  teachers! — Yes, 
and  by  certificates. 

6846.  What  is  the  highest  salary  you  pay  in  any 
case  to  a male  teacher! — We  as  a society  do  not  under- 
take to  pay  salaries. 

6847.  You  have  no  definite  sum  to  pay!— No,  it 
depends  on  the  locality  where  the  schools  may  be. 

6848.  You  supplement  local  contributions  up  to  a 
certain  figure  1 — Are  you  talking  of  the  central  society ; 
because  there  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  diocesan 
societies,  and  each  has  its  rules  as  regards  details  1 

6849.  Have  you  not  a central  society  that  supple- 
ments all  the  diocesan  societies! — The  Central  Society 
— the  Dublin  one  I mean — in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  diocese  of  Down,  gives  help  towards  the 
salai-ies,  and  towards  the  payment  for  requisites,  but 
this  money  is  supplied  to  us  by  a special  fund  for  the 
purpose — the  London  Hibernian  Society  Fund.  So 
far  as  that  goes  we  supplement  salaries,  but  I do  not 
know  another  case. 

6850.  Does  your  society  undertake  to  supplement 
the  income  of  your  best  teachers,  and  bring  it  up  to  a 
certain  figure  ?— We  do  not.  We  should  be  very  glad 
if  we  had  the  means. 
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6851.  Have  your  teachers,  in  general,  fixed  resi- 
dences ? — In  general,  with  a certain  amount  of  money 
they  get  a residence. 

6852.  Is  the  residence  estimated  at  a certain  value 
and  taken  into  account  ? — They  always  think  of  it  as 
a something.  W hen  we  talk  to  a man  or  woman  of 
salary,  we  say  so  much  a year  and  a house. 

6853.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  householders  or 
lodgers  generally?  — Generally  householders.  They 
generally  have  houses  to  themselves. 

6854.  The  female  teachers — have  they  houses? — 
They  very  often  have  mother’s  and  sisters  living  with  them . 

6855.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  they  receive  the  school 
fees  ? — That  is  as  may  he  arranged.  In  some  cases 
they  do. 

6856.  Do  the  parents  of  the  children  to  any  large 
extent  pay  school  fees  ? — In  some  eases  they  do.  In  the 
north  very  much — in  Armagh  and  in  Down,  hut  in 
poor  localities  they  do  not. 

6857.  Could  you  give  us  the  lump  sum  that  has  been 
received  during  the  year  1866,  paid  hy  the  parents 
of  children,  or  by  any  pax-ties  for  children,  as  part  of 
the  teachei-’s  salary  ? — I cannot  at  this  moment ; I am 
unable  to  do  that. 

6858.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  schools  in  refe- 
rence to  which  you  say  the  parents  of  children  pay 
any  sum  to  the  teachers  for  their  work? — I should  say 
it  is  a general  rule.  It  may  be  very  small,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  something  is  given. 

6859.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  provinces? — Yes, 
that  is  my  impression. 

6860.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  amount 
contributed  by  each  province  in  that  way  ? — We  do 
remark  that  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Cork,  and 
Down  people  are  more  willing  to  give.  We  presume 
they  are  better  able  to  give  than  in  other  pai-ts  of  Ire- 
land. By  the  Armagh  diocese,  I mean  Ai-magh  and 
Clogher ; by  Down,  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore ; and 
when  I say  Cork,  I mean  the  diocese  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross. 

6861.  Do  many  children  of  the  better  class  attend 
those  schools? — I cannot  say.  I presume  they  do  at- 
tend. By  the  better  class  you  mean  perhaps  the  artisan 
class? 

6862.  A higher  class  ? — I am  not  sure. 

6863.  But  the  children  of  comfortable  farmers,  I 
presume,  attend  ? — I should  think  so. 

6864.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting 
payments  in  the  shape  of  school  fees  from  parents  who 
are  pretty  well  off  ? — I never  heard  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  getting  money  from  them.  I cannot  say. 
It  is  a very  small  contribution  that  is  ever  asked  from 
them. 

6865.  What  is  the  number  of  your  teachers  at  pre- 
sent?— We  have  1,404  schools,  and  I presume  we 
have  something  like  that  number  of  teachers. 

6866.  Can  you  say  how  many  male  teachers  and 
how  many  female  teachers  there  are  ? — At  this  moment 
I cannot. 

6867.  Do  many  of  your  teachers  act  as  parish  clerks.? 
— Very  many. 

6868.  Could  you  say  what  proportion  ? — This  instant 
I could  not. 

6869.  Do  any  act  in  the  capacity  of  sexton  ? — There 
may.  I don’t  know  of  any  case  at  present,  but  very 
many  are  pax-ish  clerks  I am  aware. 

6870.  Is  the  salary  of  the  teachers  in  many  cases 
supplemented  by  collections  taken  in  the  church  or 
from  the  church  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  schools  ? — 
I really  cannot  say  ; these  ax-e  matters  that  don’t  come 
under  my  knowledge  at  all. 

6871.  Is  it  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  parties  to 
become  teachers  that  they  may  have  other  situations  ? 
— I never  heard  it.  I have  heard,  of  course, -that  the 
salary  of  the  parish  clerk  would  be  added  to  that  of 
the  schoolmaster  in  case  he  was  able  to  sing.  Whether 
that  would  be  regarded  as  an  inducement  or  not  I 
cannot  say. 

6872.  Have  you  any  scale  of  proficiency  in  re- 
ference to  the  instrxxction  that  is  given  in  your  schools  ? 
— We  have  for  both  male  and  female. 


6873.  And  does  this  refer  to  the  secular  as  well  as  ./«««  4, J.8&S. 

to  the  Scriptural  instrxxction  ?— To  both,  -■=- 

687 4.  And  do  you  expect  children  to  reach  a certain  Rev.  Alesan- 

standard  in  a certain  specified  time  ?— We  do.  D1>_  1 

6875.  Could  you  say  what  that  scale  is? — A vexy 
large  one,  and  the  subjects  are  very  numerous  for 
males  and  females, 

6876.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  rate  of  px-ogx-ess 
made  by  the  children — do  you  get  reports  from  the 
Inspector? — Of  course.  We  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  general  progx-ess. 

6877.  Are  your  Inspectors  stringent  in  requiring 
this  scale  to  which  you  x-efer? — They  are,  but  as  they 
are  generally  unpaid  Inspectors  we  have  not  the  same 
control  over  them  as  if  we  had  paid  men.  Thex-e  is 
only  one  in  Dxiblin  that  we  pay,  the  Rev,  Mi-.  Hamil- 
ton, and  he  is  very  particular. 

6878.  Do  you  know  what  means  you  have  got  of 
knowing  that  such  scale  is  acted  on  ?- — I don’t  know. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  particular  method  that  they 
have,  but  our  Inspectors,  I suppose,  would  naturally 
maintaixx  it.  They  make  a report  in  the  day  book  as 
to  whether  they  are  pleased  or  othex-wise.  They  state 
the  grounds  on  which  they  make  their  report. 

6879.  Do  you  xxse  the  books  of  the  National  Board 
in  your  schools  ? — They  are  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  I think  in  the  diocese  of  Cork  certain  of  the 
books  are  used. 

6880.  Have  you  any  rule  either  for  or  against  using 
them  ? — There  is  a rule  in  the  report  to  the  effect  that 
not  only  are  the  books  in  oxn-  catalogue,  which  you  may 
see,  to  be  used,  but  that  such  books  may  be  used  as 
the  Diocesan  Committee  approve  of,  and  that  they 
write  to  us  in  Dublin  and  ask  our  permission  to  xxse 
the  same, 

6881.  And  do  you  in  Dxxblin  object  to  the  use  of  the 
books  of  the  National  Board? — Never  formally  have 
we  objected.  We  have  not  a high  opinion  of  them,  on 
the  contrary.  We  generally  use  the  English  books. 

6882.  Could  you  state  the  average  time  in  which 
children  pass  fx-om  class  to  class,  or  book  to  book, 
taking  the  National  Boax-d  as  the  standard  until  they 
reach  the  fifth  class  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
training  master  is  more  competent  to  speak  on  that 
matter  than  I am. 

6883.  How  many  teachex-s  have  you  trained  in  the 
central  establishment  ? — I cannot  tell  the  exact  numbex-. 

We  have  been  training  now  about  twenty-two  years, 

6884.  Do  you  allow  any  teacher  not  a member  of 
the  Established  Church  to  act  as  such  in  any  of  your 
schools  ? — No,  they  ax-e  all  members  of  the  Church. 

6885.  Do  you  find  in  certain  districts  where  Na- 
tional schools  are  convenient,  Roman  Catholic  childx-en 
attending  some  of  your  (Church  Education  schools  ? — 

I believe  they  do  attend. 

6886.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a fact  or  not,  that 
in  many  cases  where  there  are  Church  Education 
schools,  with  National  Boax-d  schools  equally  convenient, 
children  of  the  Established  Church  don’t  attend  the 
Church  Education  schools,  but  attend  the  schools  of  the 
National  Board? — I think  it  is  vex-y  much  the  other 
way.  They  are  more  anxious  to  attend  our  schools 
than  the  National  Board  schools,  as  a general  x-ule. 

6887.  Does  such  a state  of  things  exist  to  any  extent, 
are  you  aware  ? — I cannot  say  at  this  moment. 

6888.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  case? — I do  npt 
this  instant. 

6889.  What  do  you  say,  for  instance,  to  such  a case 
as  this  : — I have  been  in  tlxe  south  of  Ireland,  and  on 
visiting  the  National  school,  which  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  parish  priest,  and  had  a Roman 
Catholic  mastex-,  I found  on  examination  that,  though 
it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a Church  Education 
Society  school,  a large  proportion  of  the  Established 
Church  children  of  the  district' were  pupils.  Have  you 
any  such  case  as  that? — There  may  be.  I really  am 
not  aware. 

6890.  Have  you  received  any  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time? — I have.  Often  reports  ox- 
letters  have  been  sent  to  us,  applying  for  assistance, 
and  if  we  were  unable  or  un willing  to  give  some  assist- 
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ance,  we  Lave  been  told  that  that  would  happen — that 
the  children  would  be  driven  into  schools  which  they 
disliked. 

6891.  How  driven?— Because  they  could  not  get 
the  education  they  desired,  as  we  were  too  poor  to  give 
them  any  assistance. 

6892.  But  the  case  I refer  to  is  the  case  of  a Church 
Education  school  in  which  the  teacher  was  a Protest- 
ant %— Perhaps  the  teacher  was  an  inferior  man  who 
had  not  received  a superior  class  of  education.  This 
mi<dit  be  the  case  in  that  particular  locality,  but  when 
you  compare  the  teachers  generally  ours  are  quite  equal 
to  the  best  under  the  Board. 

6893.  Do  you  think  the  parents  of  the  children,  if 
not  the  children  themselves,  look  to  get  the  best 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  a literary  education  ? — Where 
they  think  they  will  be  best  taught  it  is  only  natural 
tl^at  they  should  look  there. 

6894.  Have  you  heard  of  any  district  where  there 
was  a National  Board  school,  where  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  the  patron,  and  the  teacher  a Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  where  the  school  now  being  closed,  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  go  to  the  Church  Education  school 
of  the  district  ? — I am  not  sure  that  I know  a case  of 
that  kind. 

6895.  I passed  a locality  the  other  day,  since  the 
commencement  of  this  Commission,  answering  that  de- 
scription. Is  not  that  a proof  that  the  children,  or  the 
parents  for  them,  are  anxious  that  they  shall  receive 
o-ood,  sound,  literary  instruction,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Church  Education  schools  or  in  the  National  Education 
schools? — I believe  that  is  true  of  all,  but  I am  quite 
sure  Protestants  would  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
Protestant  schools  under  a Protestant  master. 

6896.  Do  you  think  that  holds  with  regard  to  Ro- 
man Catholics? — It  may. 

6897.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — I understand  you  do  not 
pay  any  salary  to  teachers  from  your  society?  — 
Except  to  the  London  Hibernian  schools.  A number 
of  schools  were  under  that  society  some  years  ago,  and 
when  these  schools  were  united  to  ours  and  came  under 
our  charge  we  got  some  funds  with  them — that  is,  funds 
raised  in  England  for  that  society,  and  so  we  are  bound 
to  give  whatever  we  get  to  the  London  Hibernian 
schools  in  salaries.  Except  these  fixed  salaries,  so  called, 
we  do  not. 

6898.  In  that  case  do  you  pay  the  whole  of  the 
salary,  or  do  you  merely  add  something? — We  merely 
add  in  all  these  cases. 

6899.  Do  you  allow  any  gratuities  to  those  teachers 
who  have  been  trained? — No.  I am  sorry  we  are 
unable.  We  did  in  former  years  give  gratuities.  We 
are  unable  now  from  want  of  money. 

6900.  Does  the  demand  for  teachers  exceed  the 
number  you  can  supply  annually? — Very  much,  espe- 
cially on  the  male  side. 

6901.  Do  you  use  special  books  prepared  by  your 
society? — No ; we  do  not  print  any  books  at  all  our- 
selves. 

6902.  But,  did  not  the  Kildare-place  Society  print 
books  at  one  time  ? — The  Kildare-place  Society  is  not 

• oiu-  society.  We  merely  use  their  premises ; the  two 
societies  are  distinct. 

6903.  Yorr  are  not  speaking  for  the  Kildare-place 
Society  ? — I am  merely  speaking  for  tire  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  ; we  never  published  any  books. 

6904.  Do  you  use  books  prepared  specially  for  your 
use  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools? — We 
use  the  best  books  we  can  get  anywhere ; we  have  no 
special  books  of  our  own ; we  use  the  books  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Knowledge  as  a general  rule. 

6905.  Do  jrou  find  these  answer  your  purpose  ? — W e 
like  them  very  much. 

6906.  With  reference  to  the  examination  papers 
of  your  teacher’s,  are  the  papers  a fair  specimen  of 
what  you  expect  the  teachers  to  answer — I mean  do 
they  really  answer  them  fair-ly? — We  really  expect 
them  to  answer;  we  do  not  give  any  question  they 
should  not  answer-. 

6907.  Are  you  aware  that  examination  papers  are 
often  a great  deal  above  the  powers  of  the  persons 


examined  ? — We  don’t  do  it ; in  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  object  to  secure ; it  is  merely  for  the  men  and  women 
themselves. 

6908.  How  are  your  Inspectors  appointed?— We 
appoint  one  ourselves  here  in  Dublin.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  committee,  a man  of  long  experience,  I mean 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton;  and  in  the  country,  in  the 
various  dioceses,  some  friend  who  has  some  special 
aptitude  for  the  duty  offers  his  services,  and  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  diocesan  society — by  the  diocesan  com- 
mittee. 

6909.  Are  the  reports  the  Inspectors  make  on  the 
schools  ever  published? — Never,  that  I l-emember. 

6910.  What  is  the  special  advantage  of  union  of  these 
schools  with  your  society? — Well,  they  don’t  get  much 
from  us  just  now ; one  advantage  may  be  that  books  are 
sold  to  them  at  a reduced  rate,  25  per  cent,  below  the 
published  price.  W e are  enabled  to  do  that  by  arrange- 
ment -with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  that  is  some 
advantage.  Then,  again,  the  advantage  of  intercom- 
munion— feeling  interested  in  the  same  great  cause. 

6911.  What  was  the  object  of  the  model  school  in 
your  system  ? — The  object  of  it  was  with  a view  to 
training  schools.  We  could  not  have  a training  school 
unless  we  had  a model  school. 

6912.  You  mean  by  model  school  what  we  call 
practising  school  in  England? — We  have  in  Kildare- 
place  the  model  school,  the  practising  school,  and  then 
the  training  school  beyond  that.  The  establishing  of 
model  schools  in  each  diocese  was  one  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  but  we  were  unable  to  do  it.  There 
was  one  in  Enniskillen,  but  it  lasted  only  a short  time. 

6913.  Was  it  a school  in  connexion  with  a training 
establishment  ? — We  intended  by  that  both  a training 
and  a model  school.  We  proposed  at  first  one  for  each 
diocese. 

6914.  Was  the  object  of  the  model  schools  that  you 
should  teach  children  of  the  middle  classes  therein  ?— 
Never. 

6915.  Is  it  possible  for  a school  to  be  in  union  with 
your  society  and  also  with  the  National  Board? — I 
don’t  understand  how  it  could  be. 

6916.  Has  any  negotiation  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween your  society  and  the  National  Board  with  a view 
to  obtain  public  aid  for  your  schools  ? — I never  re- 
member any  formal  negotiation  between  the  Board 
and  us. 

6917.  Have  you  ever  considered  yourself  on  what 
terms  you  could  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  ! 
— I have  been  often  thinking  on  that  subject,  but  I 
don’t  think  have  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

6918.  Suppose  there  were  a general  open  examina- 
tion for  teachers’  certificates,  do  you  think  it  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  your  society  that  your 
pupils  in  training  should  go  in  as  candidates  and  become 
qualified  teachers  of  the  Board  ? — I don’t  see  any  ob- 
jection to  it,  our  principle  being  safe. 

6919.  Have  any  of  your  teachers,  to  your  know- 
ledge, ever  gone  into  the  Marlborough-street  training 
school? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I don’t  remember 
this  instant  an  example.  Some  of  our  teachers,  I 
understand,  have  joined  the  Board,  but  I don’t  know 
of  any  case  at  this  moment.  There  may  be  such  cases, 
but  I don’t  know  any  case  where  a person  trained  by 
us  has  gone  to  the  Board.  I know  many  cases,  however, 
where  persons  trained  by  the  Board  have  come  to  us. 

6920.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  come  to  you 
from  the  training  school  ? — Yes ; and  who  have  gone 
through  it ; and  our  uniform  experience  of  them  is 
that  they  have  been  very  much  below  par — very  in- 
ferior to  our  ordinary  ran  of  teachers. 

6921.  You  mean  on  coming  to  the  Institution  ? — On 
coming  to  the  Institution,  and  that  their  ignorance  of 
Scripture  is  quite  remarkable.  They  are,  of  course, 
members  of  our  Church. 

6922.  Their  ignorance  of  Scripture  is  not  wonderful, 
because  it  is  in  evidence  that  they  got  no  religious 
instruction? — That  is  a fact ; their  ignorance  is  quite 
remarkable. 

6923.  Do  you  refer  to  secular  subjects  also  ? — We 
find  them  deficient.  Nor  wonder  at  it,  from  all  we 
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lave  heard  about  the  N ational  system.  At  this  moment 
the  most  ignorant  man  of  our  class  was  a teacher 
under  the  National  Board  for  two  years. 

6924.  Was  he  trained  in  Marlborough-street  ? — I 
don’t  know.  I know  he  was  teaching  under  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

6925.  Suppose  a system  of  payment  by  results, 
something  similar  to  the  system  we  have  in  England, 
such  subjects  being  secular  only,  do  you  think  your 
society’s  schools  would  be  able  to  derive  any  benefit  1 

If  our  training  establishment  was  enlarged,  and  we 

were  enabled  to  do  what  we  could  do,  we  need  not 
fear  any  result  of  that  kind ; rather,  I think  it  would 
be  to  our  advantage.  Our  poverty  is  our  great  difficulty. 

6926.  I am  not  speaking  of  your  model  school  in 
Dublin,  but  your  schools  generally  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  Society.  Being  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  the  society,  and  with  the  manner  of 
carrying  them  out,  do  you  think  if  the  Government 
proposed  to  aid  schools  principally  by  payment  for  re- 
sults, such  examination  being  on  secular  subjects,  that 
it  would  open  a way  to  your  schools  deriving  aid  from 
the  Board! — I think  so. 

6927.  Is  there  any  other  plan  by  which  they  could 
be  aided  1 — The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  I think,  has  pro- 
posed a plan  very  much  like  that,  and  the  present 
Attorney-G  eneral. 

6928.  Mr.  & 'toJces. — The  fundamental  principle  of 
your  society  is  that  all  the  children  should  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  1 — Should  receive 
the  Scriptures. 

6929.  In  a particular  version  1 — In  the  Authorized 
Version. 

6930.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  desire  them  all  to  receive  that 
portion  of  religious  instruction! — We  do  not.  People 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  principle  of  our  schools,  and 
parents  do  not  object — our  system  is  so  patent  and  so 
plain.  I know  cases  where  parents  coming,  who  were 
Roman  Catholics,  were  told,  “ You  know  if  children 
come  in  here  they  must  learn  the  Scriptures.”  The  re- 
ply was  “ Very  well.”  I know  several  cases  of  that  in 
our  model  school  in  Dublin.  In  fact,  the  parents 
know  the  children  must  receive  religious  instruction ; 
'they  cannot  but  know.  We  don’t  take  any  particular 
method  to  let  them  know. 

6931.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  so  little  intelli- 
gence amongst  the  labouring  classes  that  they  really 
very  often  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen  to  their  chil- 
dren in  schools  1 — I cannot  say ; I can  only  speak  from 
my  daily  experience. 

6932.  Do  you  believe  that  all  the  parents  do,  in  fact, 
know  their  children  will  be  required  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  Authorized  Version! — I think  they  cannot  but 
know. 

6933.  Judge  Mori'is. — The  number  of  Homan  Catho- 
lics, I believe,  Dr.  Deeper,  is  decreasing  every  year  in 
your  schools  !■ — Very  much  so.  We  observe  that.  We 
have  now  6,871,  which  is  something  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

6934.  You  had,  in  1863,  9,6621— Yes. 

6935.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  where  prin- 
cipally the  Roman  Catholics  come  from,  as  regards  the 
provinces  1 — Yes ; we  find  it  is  chiefly  in  the  south  and 
west. 

6936.  In  your  reports  you  don’t,  I believe,  enter 
into  that  detail — it  is  merely  the  numbers  generally  1 
— It  may  be  seen  by  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
port. It  must  be  in  the  returns  we  are  now  making 
for  the  Commission. 

6937.  So  I think.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing 
it  from  the  reports! — No. 

6938.  All  your  teachers  must  be  Protestants  1 — They 
must  be  Church  of  England  Protestants. 

6939.  All  your  books  must  be  books  in  which  there 
are  Protestant  definitions  of  the  Bible  1 — We  call  it  the 
Authorized  Version. 

6940.  And  the  books  are  books  which  you  said  were 
published  by  some  Protestant  society  1 — By  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society.  We  are  not  limited  to  these ; 
we  take  a good  book  wherever  we  can  get  it. 
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a Protestant  tendency  1 — I don’t  know ; we  look  to  see  — — 

that  the  books  are  sufficient.  As  regards  history,  for  a^Leepcr"" 
instance,  we  use  “The  Student’s  Hume.”  „,D. 

6942.  But  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  is  that 
a Protestant  society! — It  is  a Church  of  England 
society  exclusively.  We  use  some  Scotch  books. 

6943.  I presume  also  published  by  a Protestant 
society  ? — It  would  be  very  unlikely  we  should  place 
any  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  that  contained 
anything  we  thought  objectionable. 

6944.  Of  course  any  books  that  contained  any  re- 
marks favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I 
presume  conscientiously,  you  would  consider  objection- 
able 1 — I think  so. 

6945.  Well,  having  disposed  of  the  teachers,  who 
must  be  Protestant,  and  the  books,  which  must  be  sub- 
stantially Protestant — in  the  schools  in  addition,  you 
require  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read? — Yes. 

6946.  The  Authorized  Version? — Yes,  the  Autho- 
rized Version  in  the  school. 

6947.  And  commented  on? — And  commented  on 
. freely. 

6948.  And  of  course  that  commentary  also  will  be 
in  a Protestant  spirit! — That  is  perfectly  clear. 

6949.  Well  then,  must  not  every  Roman  Catholic 
child  that  goes  to  your  schools,  that  is,  of  tender  years, 
necessarily  become  a Protestant  % — I don’t  know  that 
it  is  so  of  necessity. 

6950.  I say  emphatically  necessarily — must  not  a 
child  of  tender  years,  who  is  educated,  mark  you,  by  a 
Protestant  teacher,  in  Protestant  books  and  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  commented  on  in  a Protestant  spirit, 
become  a Protestant! — They  may  not  remain  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  imbued. 

6951.  If  the  child  does  remain  long  enough,  looking 
at  it  in  a sublunary  way  ? — Home  and  other  influences 
may  correct  that. 

6952.  Would  not  the  odds  be  preponderating  that 
the  child  would  become  a Protestant? — Well,  I don’t 
know  that  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence. 

6953.  Is  not,  supposing  what  I said  to  be  true,  your 
society,  so  far  as  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned,  a 
proselytizing  society  ? — Suppose  what  you  said  is  tine, 
it  might  be. 

6954.  Is  not  that  the  tendency  of  it! — Not  of 
necessity. 

6955.  As  the  teachers  must  be  Protestant,  as  the 
books  are  Protestant,  as  the  children  are  taught  the 
Bible  in  a Protestant  spirit,  and  with  a commentary 
putting  forward  only  and  emphatically  Protestant  doc- 
trines, is  not  the  likelihood  that  any  child,  at  all  events 
a child  of  tender  years,  would  become  a Protestant  ? — 

That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

6956.  And  therefore  as  a matter  of  opinion,  I ask 
is  not  the  tendency  of  the  society  of  a prosleytizing 
turn  so  far  as  Roman  Catholic  children  sent  there  are 
concerned! — National  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management  must  so  have  a proselytizing  tendency  also. 

6957.  I am  not  dr-awing  any  distinction  with  re- 
ference to  National  schools  ? — I perceive  you  are  not, 
but  I may  make  that  observation  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  affects  them  also. 

6958.  Yes,  it  will,  but  not  inevitably.  Is  not  one  of 
the  objects  of  your  society  the  dissemination  of  Protes- 
tant truth? — We  never  stated  it  in  that  way ; that  is 
too  vague ; the  word  Protestant  is  too  vague.  It  may 
mean  anything  and  everything.  We  are  connected 
with  the  United  Clmrcli  of  England  and  Ireland. 

6959.  Well,  I mean  Protestant  in  that  sense.  In 
the  sense  in  which  you  put  it,  is  not  one  of  the  objects 
of  your  society  the  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ? — W e never 
put  it  in  that  form  at  all.  We  are  merely  an  educational 
society — a school  society.  I will  read  the  object  from 
the  second  of  our  fundamental  laws. 

6960.  Don’t  you,  as  a Protestant  clergyman,  con- 
sider that  the  Bible  cannot  support  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ? — I do. 

6961.  Wouldn’t  you,  then,  as  a Protestant  clergy- 
man, in  commenting  on  it  to  Roman  Catholic  children, 

2 P 
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necessarily  seek  to  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  support 
the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? — That 
supposes  that  my  invariable  instruction  is  on  contro- 
versial matters. 

6962.  No;  but  when  you  meet  with  passages -which 
are  controversial,  in  explaining  and  commenting  on 
them  to  a child,  must  not  you  explain  to  him  that  it 
does  not  support  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  of  which  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  a member  ? 
— I may  state  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  me,  but  in  no 
way  controversial,  or  bringing  before  a child’s  mind 
what  may  be  offensive  to  the  child. 

6966.  T don’t  mean  in  an  offensive  way,  but  com- 
menting on  it  in  a Protestant  spirit,  don’t  you  seek  to 
teach  the  child  it  supports  the  Protestant  dogmas  ? — 
So  far,  whoever  I may  be  teaching,  whether  Maliom- 
medans,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  T can- 
not but  teach  what  I regard  to  be  God’s  will  and  truth, 
and  let  he  or  she  take  it  or  otherwise.  Of  course  I 
must  teach  what  I believe. 

6964.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a number  now 
as  6,871  Roman  Catholics,  principally  in  the  South  and 
West,  attending  the  Chui-ch  Education  schools  in  which 
the  teachers  are  Protestant,  and  the  books  are  Pro- 
testant, and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  commented  on 
in  a Protestant  spirit  ? — I really  cannot  say,  perhaps 
the  schools  there  are  insufficient. 

6965.  Did  you  hear  of  pressure  being  put  on  the 
parents  of  children  by  their  landlords  ? — I may  have 
heard  of  it,  but  I don’t  believe  it. 

6966.  I conclude  you  have  heard  such  ? — I could  not 
but  hear  such,  as  I hear  many  other  strange,  false 
things. 

6967.  And  you  don’t  believe  that  has  ever  had  any 
practical  effect  ? — In  my  own  experience  I never  knew 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

6968. 1 believe  Dissenting  Protestants,  Presbyterians, 
and  otherwise,  are  not  taught  the  formularies  of  the 
United  Church  ? — They  are  not. 

6969.  Well,  then,  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  fact, 
are  exactly  placed,  as  regards  religious  education,  on 
the  same  footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters  ? — Precisely. 

6970.  Both  are  excused  from  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  ? — They  are. 

6971.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholics  in  your  train- 
ing or  model  school  ? — We  had  some  in  our  model 
school,  but  not  in  our  training  school. 

6972.  Are  they  natives  of  this  locality,  or  from  a 
distance  % — From  Dublin,  I think.  I think  they  ai’e 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  Dublin-. 

6973.  Professor  Sullivan. — Are  they  male  or  fe- 
male ? — Both  male  and  female. 

6974.  Judge  Morris: — How  many  in  the-  model 
school  now  ? — This  moment  I cannot  tell  you. 

6975-.  Have  you  ten?  I mean,  is  it  so  small  that 
yon  have  a doubt  about  ten  ? — I suppose  the  three 
schools  have  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

6976.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  explanation  of  why 
these  fourteen  or  fifteen  attend  your  school  ?- — The 
number  being  so  limited  I cannot  tell  anything  about 
them.  Our  school  is  open  to  all. 

6 977.  Or  the  history  as  to  where  they  came  from  ?- — 
No. 

6978.  Do  I understand  you,  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  any  reason  why  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  Roman 
Catholics,  in  a place  like  Dublin,  should  go  to  your 
school  ? — I am  not. 

6979.  Or  any  of  them  ?-,-!  don’t  know  any  reason 
they  should  come  to  us.  I often  wonder  we  have 
any. 

6980.  Or  why  any  one  of  them  ? — I don’t  know  the 
reason  why  any  one  of  them  should  come.  I was 
going  to  add,  my  impression  generally  is  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  do  not  object  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures if  they  are  allowed  t0'  have  their  own  way. 

6981.  That  is,  reading  the  Scriptures  without  com- 
ment ? — The  Roman  Catholic  children  do  not  object  to 
reading  the  Scriptures. 

6982.  Do  you  think  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  do  not  object  ? — I don’t  know  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  many  are  drawn  to  where  they  are  read. 


6983.  That  is,  the  children’s  parents  have  no  objec- 
tion % — Yes. 

6984.  To  have  the  Scriptures  commented  on  by  a 
Protestant  teacher  in  a Protestant  tone  ? — You  may 
put  it  in  that  form  if  you  like. 

6985.  Is  not  that  what  you  said  ? — It  is. 

6986.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  comment  on  them  in  a Protestant 
spirit  ? — To  explain  them. 

6987.  Comment  is  the  word.  I take  the  word  from 
the  report  ? — I think  comment  is  not  the  word.  What 
are  you  reading  from  ? 

6988.  I am  reading  from  the  report  of  ’66  ? — That 
is  no  rule  of  our  society. 

6989.  It  is  one  of  the  reports — “ The  Word  of  Life 
is  daily  committed  to  memory,  examined  in,  commented 
on,  and  explained  to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  all 
denominations  ” % — No  doubt  of  that. 

6990.  Well,  now,  is  your  evidence  that  in  your 
opinion  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  have  the  Scriptures  commented  on  and  ex- 
plained to  those  children  by  Protestant  teachers  in  the 
Protestant  version? — I think  that,  in  general,  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  not  object ; I think  there  are 
Kildare-place  reports  that  prove  that. 

6991.  But  the  Kildare-place  Society  reports  that 
the  Bible  was  read  without  comment,  and  that  that 
course  was  approved  of  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren ? — There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  difference  between 
reading  and  commenting;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
that,  I think,  from  my  own  experience  as  a clergyman, 
that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  object  in  the  way  that 
has  been  often  stated,  or  to  have  a portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures even  commented  on  by  clergymen.  For  instance, 
in  ragged  schools  they  attend  very  freely,  and  there 
they  are  commented  on,  and,  I presume;  by  Protestant 
teachers. 

6992.  Do  the  children  get  anything  in  ragged 
schools  ? — That  may  be  or  may  not  be. 

6993.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  do  get  in  ragged 
schools  some  material  advantage? — They  may,  in  some 

6994.  Are  you  aware  not  that  they  may,  but  that- 
they  do?— I am  not  connected  with  any  ragged  school, 
and  I am  not  sure  of  any,  really. 

6995.  Have  you  not  heard  they  do  get  their  break- 
fast % — I have  heard  of  something  like  that  being  given. 

6996.  You  receive  in  round  numbers  about  £5 0,000 
a year  ? — Not  quite  that  now. 

6997.  I take  again  from  your  report  V—  I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  the  last  in  your  hand. 

6998.  I find  in  your  report  of  ’64  an  income  of  less 
than  £50,000,  and  it  says  that  can  poorly  compete 
-with  £300,000.  I suppose  the  £300,000  means  the 
National  Board  ? — I think  so. 

6999.  You  had  for  your  £45,000  that  year  63,000 
pupils  on  the  rolls? — That  particular- year? 

7000.  We’ll  take  it  this  year.  I am  taking  £49,000 
a year.  In  that  year;  ’64,  your  funds  were  £43,000. 
I take  now  the  last  report,  ’68,  your  funds  were 
£45,619  14s.  6c?.,  and  you  had  67,427  children  on  the 
roll,  that  would  be,  I think,  in  round  numbers  some- 
thing like  17s.  a head.  Are  you  aware  the  National 
Board  for  their  £300,000  have  900,000  pupils,  or  about 
6s.  8(7.  a head  ? — It  is  hard  to  compare  a system  so 
well  endowed  as  the  National  system  with  ours. 

7001.  Is  it  not  endowed  as  regards  the  number  of 
schools?  Ought  not  the  means  depend  on  numbers? 
When  you  say  this  income,  which  is  less  than  £50,000, 
can  but  poorly  compete  with  £300,000,  ought  not 
£50,000  with  67,000  pupils  fairly  compete  with  the 
£300,000  a year,  with  900,000  pupils  ? — I think  we 
work  well,  according  to  our  means. 

7002.  And  ought  you  not  do-  better?  Ought  you 
not  with  £45,000,  do  better  with  67,000  pupils  than 
the  National  Board  with  £300,000  a year  and  900,000 
pupils.  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  doing  better 
in  this  case  ? — Compete  ? 

7003.  In  what  way  would  the  result  be  ascertained  ? 
— We  would1  educate  and  train  more  if  we  had  more 
money. 
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7004.  But  ought  you  not  do  that  for  the  67,000 
pupils  1 Ought  you  not  train  them,  teach  them,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  as  well,  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
the  National  Board  do  the  900,000  pupils  for  £300,000 
a year! — Perhaps  we  do,  and  train  them  better. 

7005.  Are  the  Irish  Church  Missions  at  all  in  con- 
nexion with  youi-  society? — No ; the  principle  is  very 
much  the  same,  so  far  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  we 
are  in  no  way  connected.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  our  system — I consider  it  so — that 
there  are  a number  of  societies  in  Ireland  on  our 
system,  though  not  in  connexion  with  us. 

7006.  They  are  not  affiliated  1 — Not  affiliated.  The 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools, 
Captain  Robertson’s  schools,  in  the  North  of  Ireland — 
all  the  parochial  schools.  This  is  very  often  forgotten ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  every  parochial  school  in  Ireland 
is  more  or  less  on  our  system,  though  not  always  con- 
nected with  us. 

7007.  How  many  of  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  are  connected  with  your  society — members  ? 
Is  not  every  bishop  who  subscribes  a president? — He 
is  a patron  and  member. 

7008.  So  far-,  he  is  a subscriber  then,  and  not  a 
president? — The  Bishop  of  Cork  is  a subscriber,  but 
not  a president,  though  he  speaks  at  our  meetings. 

7009.  How  many  out  of  the  twelve,  you  must  know, 
are  connected  with  the  society,  either  by  subscription 
or  as  presidents  ? — I say  the  half  at  all  e vents.  Six 
of  them  are  directly  connected.  I look  on  a subscri- 
ber as  my  test.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  is  a subscriber 
though  not  a president.  That  would  be  seven.  We 
have  seven  out  of  the  twelve. 

7010.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowk. — Will  you  turn  to  page 
10  of  your  last  report?  Is  it  not  £45,000  odd  in  that 
passage  made  up  of  £41,000  local  effort,  and  £4,000 
given  by  the  society? — You  are  looking  at  the  total 
available  income  ? 

7011.  £41,000  is  local,  and  £4,000  is  given  by 
the  society  ? — £4,000  is  sent  to  the  Central  in  Dublin, 
and  the  remainder  is  contributed  through  country 
friends. 

7012.  Very  well.  The  Board  educates  900,000 
children  for  £300,000  a year ; how  much  local  effort 
does  that  call  forth  ? — I believe  none ; I believe  next  to 
nothing. 

7013.  About  £40,000  a year? — The  contribution 
of  the  children  is  about  £40,000,  and  the  subscriptions 
about  £12,000  a year. 

7014.  Is  it  a fair  thing  to  compare  the  efforts 
of  the  Board,  for  900,000  children,  with  those  of 
your  society,  which  has  67,000  children? — I don’t 
think  it  is.  I think  they  are  scarcely  to  be  compared 
at  all. 

7015.  May  you  not  put  it  in  this  way — The  small 
expenditure  you  make  from  the  funds  of  your  society  is 
supplementary  to  about  £41,000  a year  from  the  coun- 
try, while  the  large  expenditure  of  the  Board  only 
calls  in  about  the  same  ? — In  fact,  I had  no  idea,  until 
it  was  mentioned  now,  that  so  much  money  was  got 
by  the  National  Board.  I did  not  think  they  got  as 
much  a§  you  mentioned. 

7016.  Mr.  Gibson , — What  is  the  exact  number  of 
children  that  you  educate.  These  67,000  are  on  the 
roll  during  the  year.  How  many  are  in  average  daily 
attendance?  How  many  children  are  in  attendance 
on  the  schools  ? — This  moment  I am  not  aware.  Two 
or  three  of  our  friends  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  it 
to  you.  from  the  North  and  South. 

7017.  It  will  be  of  importance  to  know  the  exact 
number  that  attend  the  school ; the  daily  attendance 
at  the  schools  might  be  very  small? — I have  often 
heard  it  stated,  speaking  of  the  two  systems,  that  there  is 
a, greater  per-centage  of  children  attending  our  schools, 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  roll,  than  under  the 
National  system. 

7018.  Could  you  say  how  many  Roman  Catholics 
attend? — This  very  day,  before  I came  out,  I was 
looking  over  a list,  and  I found  we  had  it  ascertained 
some  time  since  that  55  per  cent,  is  the  average  of  attend- 
ance, of  all  denominations,  and  that  is  veiy  good,  I be- 


lieve, in  comparison  with  the  National  Board,  though  June  -i,  1 868. 
indeed  the  two  are  so  very  unlike  in  many  ways — one  — — 

is  so  gigantic,  and  the  other  so  small— one  so  rich,  and 
the  other  so  poor — it  is  hard  to  compare  them.  D 1 ’ 

7019.  Professor  Sullivan. — Are  the  contributions  of 
the  children  to  the  school  included  in  that  sum  ? — I 
presume  they  are.  I am  not  sure.  I should  not  wonder 
if  it  was  part  of  the  income. 

7020.  It  is  stated  as  part  of  the  income?— I should 
think  so. 

7021.  Do  you  keep  any  account  in  these  schools  of 
the  amount  of  receipts  from  the  fees  of  the  pupils  ? — 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  invariably  done, 
but  I presume  it  must  be  very  generally  done.  We 
have  so  few  paid  agents  in  the  country,  we  are  not 
able  to  answer  questions  of  that  land  with  anything 
like  accuracy. 

7022.  Who  repairs  the  school  buildings  ? — They  are 
repaired  out  of  the  local  funds  by  the  clergymen  and 
other  friends,  parishioners,  and  subscribers  to  the 
schools.  For  the  most  part,  all  the  repairs  of  the 
schools  come  out  of  the  funds  for  the  general  support 
of  the  schools. 

7023.  By  the  way,  that  circumstance  is  not  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Report.  For  instance,  there  are 
1,400  schools? — A great  deal  of  money  is  expended 
in  that  way  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  our  friends 
give  that  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

7024.  Some  of  the  schools  are  connected  with  parish 
churches  ? — Yes. 

7025.  Do  the  repairs  for  the  schools  erected  on  this 
condition  come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  ? — No ; the  Commissioners  do  not  pay 
anything  for  the  repairs  of  parish  school-houses. 

7026.  You  stated  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors 
were  never  published.  Why  is  that? — We  give  the 
results.  It  would  be  very  costly  to  publish  them. 

7027.  It  is  a question  of  expense  ? — More  a matter 
of  expense. 

7028.  You  also  said,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
the  National  trained  teacher's  now  under  the  Church 
Education  Society,  that  some  of  them  were  inferior. 

Would  you  say  whether  they  were  trained  or  not? — 

I am  not  sure  whether  all  the  men  we  now  have  were 
trained  or  not,  but  I know  they  were  teaching  for 
some  time,  and  one  was  teaching  for  two  years  under 
the  Board. 

7029.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  were  trained, 
or  to  what  class  they  belonged  ? — No,  I don’t  know 
much  about  them ; all  I know  is,  that  they  were 
teaching  under  the  Board,  and  my  impression  is  that 
some  of  them  were  trained. 

7030.  You  stated  that  the  system  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  was  patent  and  plain  to  everyone, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Does  that  apply  gene- 
rally to  all  the  schools  under  the  Church  Education 
Society  ? — It  must.  I believe  it  does. 

7031.  How  would  the  school  of  a National  teacher 
who  is  a Roman  Catholic  have  a proselytizing  tendency 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Church  Education  Society 
School,  except  on  the  condition  stated  by  Judge 
Morris? — Many  of  the  National  schools  under  the 
National  Board  are  in  chapel-yards.  That  is  a common 
thing ; it  is  also  a common  thing  for  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  to  be  patrons ; it  is  a very  common  thing 
for  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  be  Roman  Catholics 
also ; and  I tliink  that  such  influence  should  not  be 
denied  as  tending  to  the  proselytizing  of  Protestant 
children  attending  such  a school. 

7032.  Is  there  not  a nude  difference  between  a 
school  in  which  the  fundmental  rule  is  supposed  to  be, 
that  no  religious  teaching  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
school  in  the  ordinary  school  horn's,  and  where  the 
teaching  must  be  supposed  to  be  secular,  and  a school 
connected  directly  with  the  Established  Church,  where 
the  Scriptures  are  daily  read  and  explained  in  the 
Protestant  sense  ? — I think  no  one  can  deny  but  that 
the  locality  of  a National  school  in  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel-yard,  within  the  sound  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel-bell,  and  the  Catholic  service  continually 
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going  on,  and  with  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  must 
have  an  influence  in  affecting  the  Protestant  child’s 
mind. 

7033.  Still  you  could  hardly  compare  the  two  cases — 
could  you  ? — Perhaps  not  exactly,  but  still  I believe 
there  is  unquestionably  an  influence — a Roman  Catholic 
influence  in  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  a very  com- 
mon kind  of  thing. 

7034.  The  converse  of  that  would  be  equally  correct 
with  regard  to  a Roman  Catholic  child  attending  a 
National  school  where  the  teacher  was  a Protestant  ? — 
It  might  have  that  effect. 

7035.  The  chance  of  a Protestant  tendency  must  be 
still  greater  in  a Church  Education  Society  school, 
where  there  is  no  pretence  of  an  unmixed  secular  edu- 
cation 1— It  may  be.  It  is  matter  of  opinion. 

7036.  You  have  stated  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
do  not  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures — do  you 
think  the  Protestant  children  would  object  to  reading 
the  Douay  Bible  ? — I never  saw  it  tried.  I think  they 
would  rather  have  their  own.  I think  they  would 
prefer  the  Authorized  version  for  many  reasons. 

7037-  We  will  take  the  ordinary  school  children — 
are  they  really  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Author- 
ized version  and  the  Douay  version  1 — I think  Church 
of  England  children,  accustomed  to  hear  the  Authorized 
version,  would  at  once  note  the  differences  in  many 
passages. 

7036.  Does  not  the  statement  that  the  children  do 
not  object  to  read  the  Scriptures  apply  rather  to  the 
age  of  the  children,  who  are  unable  to  discriminate,  and 
have  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  book,  and  there- 
fore regard  it  like  any  book  read  by  them  ? — I don’t 
know  that  anyone  could  ever  make  such  a mistake  as 
not  to  know  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  any 
other  book,  no  matter  how  tender  the  age  if  able  to 
read  at  all. 

7039.  Could  they  distinguish  by  the  Bible  itself1? 
Is  it  not  rather  a question  of  the  training  or  education 
they  receive? — I was  only  talking  of  my  own  im- 
pressions about  Roman  Catholic  children  generally. 
I don’t  think  they  object  in  that  way  to  reading  the 
Bible,  as  it  has  been  stated  they  do. 

7040.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy enters  very  little  into  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholics? — What  is  controversy?  Truth  is  contro- 
versy in  one  sense. 

7041.  In  that  particular  sense  it  is.  But  still 
religious  controversy  upon  these  disputed  points  is  not 
one  of  the  things  generally  discussed? — We  don’t 
undertake  to  teach  controversy,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  avowing  our  creed  sometimes. 

7042.  Is  it  not  rather  the  function  of  parents  of 
children  to  see  that  the  children  receive  proper  educa- 
tion than  of  the  children  themselves  to  decide? — Well, 
when  children  come  to  our  school  we  may  suppose 
their  parents  are  not  unwilling  they  should  be  taught 
in  our  system.  It  is  a very  fair  conclusion. 

7043.  Yery  true.  But  I am  putting  the  question 
generally  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  no  argument  that 
because  the  children  do  not  object,  the  parents,  who  are 
the  proper  judges,  would  not  object.  Is  it  not  rather 
the  function  of  the  parent  to  say  what  religious  train- 
ing the  child  should  receive  up  to  a certain  age  ? — That 
is  matter  of  opinion. 

7044.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  function  of  somebody 
else — not  the  parent — to  say  what  shall  be  the  religion 
of  the  child? — We  know  that  an  ill-instructed  parent 
is  scarcely  a judge.  And  you  are  to  remember  that  if 
you  are  always  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  father  and 
mother,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  Christian 
missions  amongst  the  heathen,  for  no  heathen  father 
or  mother  would  wish  their  child  to  be  proselytized 
—to  use  the  word.  If  you  are  to  listen  to  parental 
authority,  in  that  case  they  should  all  remain  pagans. 

7045.  You  have  heard  of  the  famous  Mortara  case? 
—I  have. 

7046.  On  your  principle  that  would  he  perfectly 
justifiable  ? — Lot  each  case  stand  on  its  own  particular 
merits. 

7047.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case? — With 


regard  to  parental  authority  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever. Christian  missions  would  be  set  aside  if  you 
always  act  on  parental  authority.  No  Hindoo  or 
Japanese,  or  Chinaman,  would  allow  his  child  to  be- 
come a Christian  in  the  exercise  of  his  parental  au- 
thority. 

7048.  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between  that 
and  the  ease  of  the  Mortara  boy? — I don’t  know. 
Parents  are  often  very  ignorant.  They  may  not  know 
what  is  good  for  their  children. 

7 049.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  of  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  landlords  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  ? — I never  knew  a case. 

7050.  You  consider  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  who  are  attending  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety’s schools  attend  of  their  own  free  will,  for  the  sake 
of  the  education  ? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose  other- 
wise. I know  of  no  such  case  as  you  refer  to. 

7051.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
your  schools  from  9,662  in  the  year  1863  to  6,861  in 
1867  ? — It  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.  Emi- 
gration may  be  one  cause.  Their  going  to  other  schools 
of  a kindred  nature — such  as  the  schools  of  the  Irish 
Church  Missions.  Then,  perhaps,  they  are  leaving  our 
schools  altogether  and  going  to  newly-erected  National 
schools  under,  perhaps,  Roman  Catholic  patronage,  and 
the  inducement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who 
wishes  them  to  go  there. 

7052.  Wherever  you  have  a considerable  attendance 
of  Roman  Catholics,  are  there  any  other  schools  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  which  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  select  ? — In  that  general  way  I really  cannot 
answer,  but  our  schools  are  numerous  and  scattered 
very  much.  They  could  make  a choice.  Every  parish 
has  its  own  school — and  every  parish  school  is  more  or 
less  under  our  system.  They  might  go  there  if  they 
thought  proper. 

7053.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case,  that 
where  you  have  a large  Roman  Catholic  attendance  or 
of  the  children  of  Pi'otestant  Dissenters,  such  attend- 
ance is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  National  schools? 
— I don’t  know  enough  of  the  country  to  be  able  to 
say  so — I am  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  Dublin. 

7054.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  Church  Education 
Society  a missionary  society  in  the  sense  of  the  “ Irish 
Church  Missions  ’’  ? — Not  at  all.  By  the  second  fun- 
damental law  it  can  be  seen  what  our  objects  are — 
affording  instruction  to  the  children  of  our  own  Church 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  &c. 

7055.  What  are  your  special  dirties  as  chaplain  ? — 
I catechise  daily ; I conduct  the  daily  prayer  in  tb.e 
house ; I supervise  and  attend  to  all  things  relating 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  the  students,  anc! 
have  a general  care  of  them,  at  all  times. 

7056.  What  churches  do  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
training  attend  on  Sundays  ? — Chiefly  a neighbouring 
church  in  Leeson-street — the  Magdalen  Asylum  Chapel. 
Our  former  honorary  secretary  was  clergyman  there. 
Some  of  them  come  to  my  own  church. 

7057.  Is  there  any  general  or  special  cause  that 
brings  Roman  Catholics  to  your  central  schools  in 
Dublin? — I don’t  know  of  any. 

7058.  Has  the  gradual  increase  of  National  schools 
throughout  the  country  been  the  cause  of  diminishing 
the  attendance  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  to  a considerable  extent  ? — I don’t  know,  in- 
deed. It  may  be  one  of  the  causes  why  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  decreasing  on  our  rolls,  but  I believe 
the  ever  increasing  strength  of  the  objections  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  allowing  the  children  to  come 
to  our  schools  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children. 

7059.  Master  Broolee. — I hardly  think  the  Commis- 
sion has  ascertained  fully  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
schools  with  regard  to  finance.  How  are  the  funds  of 
each  individual  school  managed — has  the  central  body 
any  sort  of  control  over  the  management  of  any  one 
school  ? — We  have  not. 
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7060.  The  patron  of  each  school  finds  the  funds  and 
spends  them  as  he  pleases— is  not  that  so  1— Perfectly. 

7061.  And  the  central  or  diocesan  society  has  no 
sort  of  control  over  him  ? — Clearly  not. 

7062.  Though  they  may  sometimes  give  him  a little 
assistance  ? — Yes,  that  makes  it  essentially  a Church 
society,  the  clergyman  never  being  interfered  with  in 
dispensing  his  means  in  whatever  way  he  chooses,  and 
paying  the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  whatever  way  he 
chooses. 

7063.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  proficiency  there 
is  one  fact  not  yet  brought  out  as  to  the  promotion  of 
the  children.  Are  the  children  promoted  from  class  to 
class  by  the  schoolmaster  or  Inspector  ? — By  the  In- 
spector. 

7064.  Is  it  part  of  his  duty  to  pronounce  upon  that s 
—Yes ; that  is  one  main  object  of  his  inspection. 

7065.  Professor  Sullivan. — What  arrangement  have 
you  for  coming  to  a common  standard  amongst  the  In- 
spectors?— We  have  a common  scale  of  proficiency- 
male  and  female. 

7066.  That  applies  to  the  local  as  well  as  to  the 
central  schools  ?— That  is  our  system,  represented  by 
the  scale. 

7067.  Master  Brooke. — With  regard  to  the  assist- 
ance given  by  your  central  body  to  the  country  schools, 
we  have  not  heard  how  the  central  body  was  able  to 
supply  inspection  ? — Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
agdfwe  had  a Board  of  Inspectors— eight  or  nine,  who 
were  paid  about  £150  a year  each,  together  with 
travelling  expenses.  Gradually  we  were  obliged  to 
give  that  up  : our  funds  failed.  Then  we  supplied  it 
m a manner  by  friends  here  and  there — clergymen 
undertaking  to  do  the  work  for  us  in  the  way  I men- 
tioned. Then,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we 
attempted  to  assist  towards  inspection,  by  making  a 
certain  grant  to  each  school. 

7068.  What  grant  ? — The  grant  was  only  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  a school.  We  have  been  obliged,  within  the 
last  year,  to  withhold  even  that  sum.  We  were  able  for 
two  or  three  years  to  give  just  that  small  sum,  which 
amounted  to  a good  deal  for  us— something  about  £500 
a year.  That  failed,  from  want  of  means ; so  we  have 
been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  We  have  only  one  paid 
Inspector  in  our  office  now — Mr.  Hamilton. 

7069.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  payment  by 
results,  that  Mr.  Cowie  asked  you  about,  is  not  that  an 
essential  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory's  plan  1 — I think 

7070.  It  is  also  a part  of  Mr.  Warren’s  plan  1— Yes ; 
there  was  a plan  akin  to  it  I heard  of  during  a former 
Lords’  Committee.  Earl  Granville,  I think,  proposed 
to  give  inspection,  books,  and  training,  and  as  the  result 
of  inspection  to  give  some  help,  paying  by  results. 

7071.  Mr.  Gibson.— Was  there  not  a communication 
addressed  by  your  society  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  requesting  inspection  and  books? — Never 
any  formal  application.  Mr.  Cardwell  when  here,  and 
our  Secretary  of  the  day,  had  some  communication  with 
each  other,  but  there  was  nothing  definite,  or  authorized 
by  the  society. 

7072.  Master  Brooke.— With  regard  to  proselytizing 
—is  it  any  part  of  the  objects  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  to  draw  off  Roman  Catholic  children? — Not 
at  all.  We  don’t  refuse  them  when  they  come. 

7073.  Was  not  its  object  originally  simply  to  teach 
children  of  the  Established  Church  ? — Simply,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  second  fundamental  law. 

7074.  The  clergyman’s  parish  school,  and  not  shut- 
ting the  doors  against  any — it  is  an  incidental  result  ? 
— Just  that ; and  it  is  forgotten  too  much,  that  when 
we  were  founded,  I gather  from  the  tone  of  our  fun- 
damental rules,  especially  the  second  one,  it  was  merely 
to  assist  the  parish  clergyman’s  schools  then  in  exist- 
ence. Therefore  we  never  interfere  with  his  system, 
or  with  himself. 

7075.  With  regard  to  Judge  Morris’s  question  about 
commenting  on  the  Scriptures,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  are  Protestant  doctrine,  and  fundamental  parts 
of  the  Protestant  Church  teaching  ? — Clearly ; we  use 


them  in  our  services,  and  allude  to  them  in  our  June  4, 1868. 
Articles.  "T7 

7076.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  great  primitive  fnljeeoa’1'- 
doctrines  are  common  to  both  Churches — the  Trinity,  D D_ ' 

the  atonement,  redemption,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature — these  are  common  to  both  Churches  ? — Clearly. 

7077.  Is  it  not  also  believed  by  your  Church  that 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not 
such  as  would  occur  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  inas- 
much as  they  were  added  to  the  older  creeds? — We 
never  expect  to  find  what  is  peculiarly  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  in  the  Bible. 

7078.  Is  not  a large  portion  of  practical  morality 
founded  on  the  Scriptures  ? — Far  the  greater  part. 

7079.  There  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  not  common 
to  both  Churches  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

7080.  A very  large  scope  of  commentary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  which  is  in  no  way  hostile  to 
Roman  Catholics? — Clearly;  a great  deal  of  common 
ground. 

7081.  And  that  the  very  ground  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures  1— Just  so;  and  I am  persuaded  a 
great  part  of  our  teaching  in  our  various  schools  is 
exactly  on  that  principle.  There  is  the  Creed,  every 
part  of  which  is  received  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  also  taught. 

7082.  If  tendencies  are  to  be  considered — if  a school 
in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  never  mentioned  during 
the  course  of  secular  teaching — in  which  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  alluded  to — in  which  no  moral  instruction 
is  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  nor  any  allu- 
sion made  to  its  existence — might  not  such  a school 
occur  to  us  as  having  a very  infidel  tendency  ? — Posi- 
tively so. 

7083.  Have  we  not  good  reason  in  the  present- 
day  to  be  veiy  much  afraid  of  the  progress  of  infidelity 
and  contempt  of  Holy  Scripture  from  the  literature 
around  us  ? — I think  so. 

7084.  As  to  the  comparison  of  funds,  you  are  aware 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  report  mentions  the 
income  was  £45,000,  there  were  1,510  schools — allow- 
ing £4,000  a year  for  the  Dublin  schools  you  would 
have  £41,000  as  the  amount  spent  upon  schools  in  the 
provinces  1— Yes. 

7085.  That  appears  to  be  about  £27  per  school  ?— 

yes. 

7086.  The  National  Board  with  300,000  have  about 
6,000  schools — that  would  give  £50  a school.  You 
can  hardly  do  as  much  with  £27  per  school  as  with 
£50  per  school  ? — You  cannot. 

7087.  A vp.  you 'aware  also  that  of  the  900,000  chil- 
dren there  are  72,000  in  forty  or  fifty  convent  schools 
which  cost  the  Board  very  little,  and  so  the  average 
fund  for  each  common  school  is  increased — ought  the 
Society  do  better  than  the  National  Board,  the  average 
funds  of  each  school  of  the  former  being  about  one- 
half  those  of  the  latter  ?— No  indeed,  I cannot  think  so. 

7088.  You  have  many  schools  with  ten  or  twelve  or 
fifteen  pupils  in  each?— Yes. 

7089.  Yet  tiie  teacher  must  have  a salary  ? — Yes. 

7090.  The  salaries  are  low  enough  ?— They  are. 

7091.  But  for  the  same  salary  the  teacher  might 
teach  a larger  number  ? — Yes. 

7092.  You  were  asked  whether  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  the  Mortara  case,  and  the  case  of 
training  a Roman  Catholic  child  who  comes  voluntarily 
to  be  instructed — are  you  aware  that  in  the  Mortara 
case  the  child  was  by  force  or  fraud  taken  from  his 
parents  and  retained  ? — I remember  reading  that. 

7093.  Do  you  think  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come — is  that  Protestant  doctrine  %—■ It  is  not. 

7094.  Is  there  any  instance  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  of 
undue  influence,  used  to  induce  a Roman  Catholic 
child  to  attend  a school  under  your  Society  ? — No ; I 
never  knew  of  such  a case. 

7095.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  of  such  a 
school  as  that  described  by  Master  Brooke,  where  no 
reference  is  made  to  Christianity? — I can  very  well 
understand  there  might  be  such  a school  under  the 
National  system. 
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7096.  Do  you  know  of  such  a school  under  the 
National  system  ? — I don’t  know  expressly  of  such  a 
school,  but  I can  understand  there  may  be  one. 

7097.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  school,  under  the 
National  Board,  answering  that  description  1 — I do  not. 

7098.  Have  you  read  their  books? — Yes,  I have 
looked  through  them. 

7099.  How  many  of  their  books  are  there  in  which 
Christianity  is  not  recognised,  and  in  which  the  name 
of  God  does  not  occur  ? — -I  am  not  aware ; but  I can 
understand  that  in  certain  schools  where  the  children 
did  not  read,  or  where  the  teacher  was  not  bound  to 
teach  God’s  word,  that  God’s  name  would  not  be  heard 
at  all. 

7100.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  schools? — Could  it 
not  happen  in  an  infant  school  where  they  are  unable 
to  read  ? 

7101.  Have  you  visited  such  schools  ? — I have  not. 

7102.  Then  you  cannot  say? — I cannot  positively 
say. 

7103.  Have  you  been  educated  yourself  at  a diocesan 
school  ? — No. 

7.104.  Have  you  ever  visited  a diocesan  school  ? — I 
think  I have. 

7105.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a boy  to  attend  a 
diocesan  school  for  twelve  months,  the  head  teacher 
being  a minister  of  the  Established  Church,  without 
that  boy  receiving  any  religious  instruction — should 
you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  things  have  occurred? 


— I have  heard  such  things  spoken  of.  I have  heard 
of  that  analogy  being  drawn ; but,  I think,  when  you 
remember  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  it  takes  away 
the  whole  force  of  the  analogy — a poor  child  and  the 
child  of  a rich  man  or  woman  is  very  different. 

7106.  Do  you  think  isthe  number  of  the  Established 
clergy  in  this  country  on  the  increase  who  are  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  National  system  of  educa- 
tion ? — I think  the  number  of  those  who  are  indifferent 
is  increasing  very  much. 

7107.  But  the  number  of  those  who  take  a decided 
interest  in  upholding  the  present  system  of  National 
education — is  it  increasing  or  diminishing  ? — It  maybe 
increasing,  but  very  slowly. 

7108.  Have  you  heard  of  a declaration  presented  to 
the  Government  lately,  signed  by  2,754  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal,  forty-five  noblemen,  five  bishops,  146  Deputy 
lieutenants,  636  justices  of  the  peace,  733  clergymen, 
and  nearly  1,200  professional  men  and  others  in  favour 
of  the  present  united  system  of  education  in  this 
country  ? — I did  hear  of  that. 

7109.  Master  Brooke. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a cor- 
respondence between  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  the 
National  Board? — I did.  It  was  distinctly  declared 
that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  referred  to  at  all  at 
any  time  of  the  day — not  even  to  enforce  a moral 
lesson. 

[Adjourned.] 


Nineteenth  Day,  Dublin,  Friday,  June  5, 1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.  p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  ELane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  EL.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  0.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., ) 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  f 


Secretaries. 


William  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


7110.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  office  that 
you  hold  under  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — 
training-master,  and  occasionally  employed  as  inspector 
during  vacation  time.  Perhaps  I ought  to  mention 
that  I was  previously  the  head  master  of  the  model 
schools,  while  those  schools  were  under  the  ELildare- 
place  Society. 

7111.  Then  is  the  master  of  the  model  school  under 
your  command  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

7112.  Have  you  the  superintendence  both  of  the 
male  and  female  training  schools? — I instruct  both 
male  and  female  students. 

7113.  What  part  do  you  take  in  the  teaching  of  the 
masters  in  training  ? — I take  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  educational  science  to  its  full  extent, 
including  the  organization  of  schools,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  mathematics,  geography,  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  other  subjects. 

7114.  What  do  you  comprise  under  the  head  of 
educational  science  ? — The  principles  of  education,  in- 
cluding mental  and  moral  science,  the  principles  of 
teaching,  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  practice  of  it, 
the  organization,  the  management,  and  the  arrangement 
of  schools.  These  are.some  of  the  leading  heads.  We 
have  subordinate  ones. 

7115.  What  times  are  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction in  the  training  schools  ? — I have  a time-table, 
first  for  the  male  students.  I find  from  nine  o’clock 
till  ten  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  the 


chaplain  lectures,  and  I find  there  is  preparation  for 
this  on  five  evenings  in  the  week. 

7116.  Five  evenings  ? — For  an  horn-  each ; and  three 
mornings  from  nine  till  ten,  under  the  lectures  of  the 
chaplain. 

7117.  Is  that  under  the  chaplain  or  for  the  chaplain  ? 
— For  the  chaplain.  On  three  mornings,  from  nine 
till  ten,  the  chaplain  lectures  to  the  male  students,  and 
on  the  other  three  mornings  to  the  females. 

7118.  That  is  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
you  have  spoken  of  already  ? — Yes,  for  the  males. 

7119.  Then  for  the  female  students  the  chaplain 
lectures  on  the  alternate  mornings? — There  are  two 
classes  of  the  female  students.  The  senior  class  is  under 
religious  instruction  ten  hours  in  the  week.  I can 
state  those  hours  specifically  if  required. 

7120.  And  the  junior  class  ? — Eight. 

7121.  And  in  the  model  schools,  what  are  the 
arrangements  as  regards  religious  instniction  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  time  in  the 
model  schools. 

7122.  You  have  no  time-table  with  you? — I have 
not  a time-table  of  the  model  schools  with  me,  but  I 
should  say  there  is  an  hour  each  day. 

7123.  What  are  the  arrangements  under  which  the 
masters  in  training  come  to  the  model  schools  to  prac- 
tise teaching  ? — There  is  a certain  portion  of  their 
training  time  devoted  to  receiving  lectures  on  teaching, 
part  also  in  teaching  under  supervision. 
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7124.  From  whom  % — From  myself.  After  that  they 
are  present  while  model  lessons  are  being  given ; criti- 
cisms are  made  upon  those  lessons  in  their  presence, 
and  peculiar  features  pointed  out  to  be  imitated.  After 
that  a class  is  committed  to  them  under  supervision  and 
criticism. 

7125.  Under  whose  supervision? — That  is  my  busi- 
ness ; and  then  the  students  teach  classes  in  the  model 
school  under  the  master  of  the  model  school’s  supervision 
and  partly  under  my  own;  and  finally,  I ought  to 
observe,  they  get  charge  of  a school.  Each  student  in 
turn  takes  the  entire  charge  of  a school  (that  school  is 
called  the  practising  school)  previous  to  their  being 
considered  qualified  to  go  down  to  the  country  to  take 
a school. 

7126.  What  amount  of  practice  do  they  get  in  the 
course  of  the  two  sessions  in  actual  teaching? — I think 
I might  safely  say  three  months  of  actual  practice. 

7127.  What  number  of  schools  in  the  country  did 
you  inspect  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ? — Twenty. 

7128.  Were  they  all  in  or  near  Dublin? — Fourwere ; 
sixteen  were  in  Limerick. 

7129.  What  were  your  reports  as  to  their  efficiency? — 
Favourable  for  the  most  part;  some  of  them  very  much  so. 

7130.  What  were  your  reports  as  to  the  extent  to 
. which  they  were  provided  with  school  requisites? — I 

was  very  well  satisfied  in  some  instances,  and  I had  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  a proper  supply  of  requisites  in 
other  cases. 

7131.  Are  those  requisites  supplied  by  the  central 
society,  or  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  themselves  ? 
— I think  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  themselves, 
as  far  as  I know ; I do  not  think  by  the  central  society. 

7132.  Of  what  size  were  those  schools  that  you  in- 
spected ? — Those  in  Dublin  were  well  attended.  I have 
here  in  this  list  one  school  with  121  scholars;  another 
71 ; another  123  ; another  70. 

7133.  Are  these  total  numbers  of  one  sex  or  of  both  ? 
— Of  one  sex.  Some  are  exclusively  male  and  others 
female,  only  in  one  case,  where  it  was  an  infant  school, 
where  I mentioned  there  was  an  attendance  of  123. 

7134.  Were  any  of  those  schools  under  an  average 
attendance  of  30? — No;  one  of  those  I mentioned 
had  121  on  the  roll,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  92. 

7135.  Were  these  numbers  you  have  given  the  num- 
bers on  the  roll,  of  the  children  in  attendance  on  the  day 
you  examined  them? — The  numbers  I gave  at  first 
were  the  numbers  on  the  roll,  and  then  I gave  you  in 
one  case  the  average ; but  I should  mention  that  the 
number  in  attendance  is  always  between  the  average 
and  the  number  on  the  roll ; as,  for  instance,  in  this 
school  the  number  on  the  roll  is  121  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  92 ; and  on  speaking  to  the  master 
he  told  me  that  the  entire  number  of  121  attended 
sometime  or  other  during  the  week.  That  is  an  unusual 
case,  however,  according  to  my  experience. 

7136.  Would  the  children  be  specially  warned  to 
attend  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
examination? — They  were  not  in  this  case.  Here  is. 
another  school — The  number  on  the  roll  is  71 ; the 
average  daily  attendance,  45 ; in  daily  attendance,  52. 
Another — 7 5 on  the  roll ; average,  42 ; in  daily  attend- 
ance, 48.  Number  on  the  roll,  123  ; average,  70.;  in 
daily  attendance,  108. 

7137;  Eev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Is  the  school  where  there 
are  123  on  the  roll  an  infant  school  ? — That  is  an  infant 
school.. 

7138.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Were  the  108  in  attendance 
on  that  particular  day  ? — About  the  period  I visited. 
For  instance,  I looked  at  the  roll,  and  found  123  upon 
it.  I found  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the 
returns,  calculated  to  be  70.  There  were  considerably 
more  than  70  present  while  I was  there,  and,  on  look- 
ing at  the  roll,  I found  there  was  an  attendance  there 
that  week,  or  in  the  period  about  the  time  I went,  of 
about  that  amount. 

7139.  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  attendance 
on  that  day? — I am  not  sure,  about,  that.  I do  not 
think  I have  that  down. 

7140.  And  what  means  had  you  of  being  satisfied 


that  there  was  this  attendance  of  108  a few  days 
previously  ? — The  class-roll,  and  the  statement  of  the 
teacher.  The  class-roll  is  regularly  marked. 

7141.  Was  that  the  only  test  you  had  ? Had  you 
any  check  upon  that  ? — None.  There  is  a daily  report 
book. 

7142.  The  Chairman. — What  are  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  country  schools  with  regard  to 
time  for  religious  instruction  ? — There  is  usually  a time- 
table, and  on  that  time-table  each  subject  is  stated,  and 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  and  religious 
instruction  has  its  particular  time.  I may  mention 
that  religious  instruction  more  or  less  pervades  every 
subject  during  the  day.  Direct  religious  instruction 
will  occupy  a particular  time. 

7143.  In  what  manner  is  the  indirect  religious 
instruction  communicated  during  the  time  when  secular 
subjects  are  being  taught  ? — In  conjunction  with  such 
subjects  as  would  of  necessity  have  a religious  bearing 
or  a moral  bearing. 

7144.  Would  you  give  an  instance  to  illustrate  what 
you  mean? — Well,  a lesson  in  history,  for  example  ; a 
lesson  in  biography,  a lesson  in  natural  history,  a lesson 
in  abnost  any  part  of  natural  science. 

7145.  What  branches  of  instruction  do  you  class 
under  the  head  of  natural  science  ? — Astronomy,  the 
various  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  and  then- 
application  to  explain  common  things  in  daily  life. 

7146.  Are  there  many  pupils  in  your  ordinary 
schools  that  are  advanced  enough  for  those  objects  ? 
— Yes ; speaking  from  my  experience  there  are  a 
good  many.  There  is  a scale  of  proficiency  according  to 
which  the  children  are  instructed.  I have  made  a synop- 
sis of  it  here,  and  according  to  this  children  in  four 
classes  to  a greater  or  less  extent  receive  such  instruc- 
tion. 

7147.  Instruction  inastronomy? — Well, it would be 
very  elementary  in  the  lower  classes,  of  course  ; but 
you  spoke  about  physical  science. 

7148.  Natural  science? — Natural  science — and  then 
I included  astronomy  in  it.  We  begin  with  common 
things,  and  then  ascend.  The  four  classes  would  be 
entitled  to  instruction  in  that  way. 

7149.  And  how  many  of  your  teachers  are  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  mix  religious  instruction  with 
secular  subjects,  with  advantage  to  the  pupils  ? — It  is 
our  object  to  see  that  they  all  shall  be  capable  of  doing 
that.  That  is  our  object.  And  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  all  are.  Then-  certificate  depends  on 
their  skill  in  teaching,  including  that  skill.  In  fact,  no 
amount  of  literary  or  scientific  knowledge  would  gam 
a student  a certificate  unless  that  knowledge  was  ac- 
companied by  extensive  religious  knowledge — Scrip- 
tural information.  The  extent  of  their  information  in 
that  respect  may  be  proved  in  this  way,  that  there  is  an 
annual  examination  in  this  city  held  by  the  Society 
Incorporated  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  stu- 
dents in  the  institution  invariably  take  all  the  prizes  in 
the  teachers’  class. 

7150.  Are  your  schools  in  the  country  habitually 
visited  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish? — I should 
say  so — carefully  super-intended.  All  the  schools  that 
I am  acquainted  with  are  so. 

7151.  Have  you  much  opportunity  yourself  of  assist- 
ing teachers  to  get  places  after  they  have  finished  then- 
course  of  training? — Yes. 

7152.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  employ- 
ment for  competent  teachers? — No;  quite  the  other 
way.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  I cm 
give  you  some  figures  on  that  subject.  All  the  male 
students  that,  for  several  years  past,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining certificates  have  got  employment,  and  more 
than  39  per  cent,  of  the  male  students  who  did  not 
get  certificates.  And  I may  say  the  same  of  the  female, 
students. 

7153..  Of  what  ages  are  the  teachers  now  in  train- 
ing?— From  eighteen  up  to  close  on  thirty. 

7154.  In  what  manner  have  those  teachers  in  train- 
ing who  are  over  twenty- one  been  employing  themselves 
up  to  that  age? — Variously;  the  greater  number  of 
them  attending  school  or  assisting  their  fathers  at  some 
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employment.  Some  not  so.  Some  have  passed  from 
some  other  calling  to  that  of  a teacher. 

7155.  Are  any  of  your  teachers  in  training  persons 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  National  schools  ? — 
Occasionally  some  have  come  over  to  be  trained  in 
Kildare-place. 

7156.  Do  you  find  any  marked  difference  between 
those  and  your  trained'  students  in  point  of  being  well 
grounded  ? — Yes ; I have  rather  had  to  complain  of 
deficiency  in  those  persons. 

7157.  In  what  subjects  did  you  find  them  deficient! 
— Very  commonly  in  arithmetic  and  geometry;  in 
general  information,  too.  Their  general  information  is 
limited. 

7158.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  books  of  the  National 
Board  in  the  training  or  model  schools  1 — I think 
there  is  one.  Sullivan’s  Grammar  is  the  only  one 
that  is  used,  as  far  as  I know. 

7159.  Are  your  other  books  English  books? — 
We  have  several  English  books,  but  some  are  Scotch. 
Do  you  mean  those  that  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  or  do  you  mean  those  that  are  in 
use  by  the  students? 

7160.  Either? — Well,  those  that  are  employed  as 
school-books  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  we 
obtain  wherever  they  are  good — some  from  England, 
and  some  are  Scotch.  Those  that  are  employed  by 
the  students  are  from  various  places. 

7161.  Sir  Robert  Kane.—Mv.  Wilkinson,  in  your 
common  schools  in  the  country — those  of  them  that 
you  have  personal  experience  of  as  an  Inspector — have 
you  specific  hours  set  apart  for  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion?— Yes;  I mentioned  that  every  school  has,  or 
is  expected  to  have,  a time-table,  so  that  I can  know 
at  any  time  when  arithmetic  is  carried  on,  grammar, 
Scripture,  &c. 

7162.  The  time-tables  that  you  exhibited  to  the 
Commissioners  were  those  belonging  to  your  Dublin 
institution  ? — Yes ; those  belong  rather  to  the  training 
department.  I have  not  the  time-tables  belonging  to 
the  school  department. 

7163.  But  in  general  arrangements  are  the  time- 
tables of  the  country  schools  similar  to  those  which  you 
have  here  shown? — No.  They  are  in  the  principle. 
The  details  will  differ.  Diffei'ent  localities  will  re- 
quire different  time-tables,  the  circumstances  of  one 
school  will  differ  so  widely  from  the  circumstances  of 
another. 

7164.  But  in  eveiy  case  there  are  times  set  apart  for 
special  religious  instruction  ? — There  are. 

7165.  By  whom  is  that  religious  instruction  given? 
— Sometimes  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  gene- 
rally by  the  teacher. 

7166.  How  is  that  time  generally  arranged  ? What 
is  the  general  arrangement  of  that  time  in  your  country 
schools? — I could  not  answer  that  question,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  district.  There  is  a discretionary 
power  left  with  either  the  teacher  or  the  clergyman  to 
arrange  the  amount  of  time  for  each  particular  subject. 
There  is  no  uniform  time-table. 

7167.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  direct  religious 
instruction  given  every  day  ? — I do. 

7168.  Is  there  anyone  day  in  the  week  set  apart 
more  especially  for  religious  instruction  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge  ; but  I have  heard  of  cases  where  on  Satur- 
day there  would  be  a rehearsal  of  the  direct  religious 
instruction  of  the  previous  days. 

7169.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  Church  Education 
schools  as  a rule  meet  on  Saturday? — Not  as  a rule. 

7170.  Do  they  follow  the  custom  of  the  National 
schools  in  generally  meeting  only  five  days  a week  ? — 
Five  days ; yes. 

7171.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — With  regard  to  the  indirect 
religious  Instruction,  is  it  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  the  degree  to  which  he  may  occupy  the  lesson 
with  the  Scriptural  and  moral  and  doctrinal  references 
which  the  subject  of  the  lesson  may  induce  him  to 
introduce  ? — -Do  you  mean  is  he  at  liberty  to  extend 
the  time  over  an  uni-easonable  amount  ? For  instance, 
suppose  from  ten  till  eleven  would  be  put  in  the 
time-table  as  the  time  for  instruction  in  a particular 


subject — is  he  at  liberty  to  go  on  till  twelve  ? Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

7172.  Well,  either  that,  or  to  what  extent  is  it 
within  his  discretion  to  occupy  that  hour? — It  is 
entirely  within  his  own  discretion,  except  that  it  would 
be  considered  very  wrong  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  another  lesson. 

7173.  If,  for  instance,  you  in  Dublin,  or  the  master 
in  a country  school,  were  giving  a lesson,  say,  in 
mechanics,  and  that  you  thought  you  could  use  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  human  skele- 
ton and  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  construction  of 
the  human  skeleton  which  are  so  well  known,  is  there 
any  limit  within  which  the  master  may  be  restrained 
from  departing  from  the  subject  of  mechanics  and  level’s 
and  mechanical  powers  in  their  purely  secular  meaning, 
and  devoting  the  lecture  to  an  exposition  of  the  evidences 
of  design,  and  of  the  -wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  con- 
struction of  man  ? — There  is  no  rule  could  well  be 
laid  down.  A.  great  deal  is  left  to  his  own  good  sense 
and  discretion.  Everything  must  be,  in  a case  of  that 
kind. 

7174.  Now,  as  to  what  is  practically  within  your 
own  practical  experience — you  probably  have  had  more 
than  any  other  person  similarly  circumstanced — what 
is  your  practical  experience  with  regard  to  the  extent 
to  which  that  actually  takes  place,  if,  for  instance, 
giving  to  your  pupils  instruction  in  mechanics  you  had 
to  take  up  levere  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order 
and  then  go  on  to  the  pulleys  and  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  the  wheel,  and  axle,  and  those  things,  and 
considering  that  the  training  of  those  persons  has  to 
be  done  within  a certain  number  of  months,  what  is 
your  own  practical  experience  and  habit  with  regard 
to  the  interpolation  of  the  moral  and  religious  illustra- 
tions ? — In  the  case  that  you  mention,  and  as  you  put 
it,  I will  suppose  the  lesson  to  be  of  an  hour  in  length 
and  I will  suppose  that  the  teacher,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, believes  that  a very  useful  moral  lesson  may 
be  derived  from  the  subject,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
introduced ; I would  say  that  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
perhaps  ten  minutes,  would  be  ample  time  for  the 
purpose. 

7175.  Now,  what  I have  just  mentioned  is  nothing 
more  than  what  lecturers  not  at  all  connected  with 
your  society  or  not  at  all  identified  with  your  society, 
would  feel  themselves  quite  at  liberty  to  introduce  on 
such  a subject.  But  you  do  not  consider  yourself 
limited  to  such  strict  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of 
design  or  strict  references  to  Scriptural  passages ; but 
you  consider  yourself  entitled  also  to  introduce  doc- 
trinal references,  do  you  not? — Yes;  provided  that 
they  are  called  for  at  the  time,  and  provided  that  their 
introduction  would  not  change  the  character  of  the 
lesson. 

7176.  And  the  determination  of  that  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  ? — Entirely. 

7177.  "Would  you  consider  yourself  at  all  restricted 
from  the  introduction  of  a reference  to  points  which 
have  been  matters  of  controversial  discussion  and  of 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  several  Christian 
churches? — Do  you  mean  in  conjunction  with  the 
lesson  on  mechanics  ? 

7178.  No,  I will  say  for  instance,  with  a lesson  on 
history  or  geography  ? — I should  feel  myself  to  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  but  I would  be  guided  by  a 
careful  judgment  as  to  whether  that  was  the  proper 
time  to  introduce  it,  and  whether  it  would  not  lead 
away  from  the  particular  subject  of  the  lesson.  But  if 
it  bore  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  I should  certainly 
carry  it  on. 

7179.  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
in  the  infant  school  that  you  inspected,  that  the  num- 
ber on  the  roll  was  123  and  the  daily  average  of  at- 
tendance was  92,  but  that  you  found  that  at  the  time  of 
your  inspection  the  attendance  had  been  rather  above 
the  average  for  some  days  previously,  and  I believe 
you  said  that  you  found  it  had  been  about  108  ? — I 
think  so — something  about  that. 

7180.  Now,  did  you  on  that  day  at  the  time  of  your 
inspection,  check  the  numbers  that  were  actually  pre- 
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sent  then  ? — I had  them  counted  for  me  and  I have 
a very  good  eye  for  numbers  and  I saw  that  the  return 
appeared  to  me  to  he  perfectly  correct.  I did  not 
count  them  all  by  heads,  but  I had  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  about  the  accuracy  of  the  return. 

7181.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  it  at  the  time1? — 
I am  not  sure. 

7182.  Perhaps  you  may  happen  to  have  the  note 
with  you  ? — No. 

7183.  You  spoke  of  some  teachers  who  came  over 
-to  your  schools  to  be  trained,  from  the  National  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

7184.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  going  over  ? — A 
change  in  their  own  feeling  as  regarded  the  two  systems. 
I think  that  was  the  reason  assigned  by  each  of  them. 

7185.  Were  they  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ? — Yes  ; they  were.  They  were  not  always  so. 

7186.  They  had  been  Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

7187.  Did  they  change  their  religion  before  they 
went  over  to  you  or  subsequently  ? — Before. 

7188.  Had  those  persons  been  teachers  in  National 
schools  ? — I can  speak  for  two,  and  I am  not  certain 
about  the  others. 

7189.  Two  had  been? — Yes. 

7190.  Then  when  they  went  over  and  joined  your 
society,  for  what  purpose  did  they  enter  your  training 
class  ? — To  be  trained  with  a view  to  obtaining  schools 
under  the  Church  Education  Society. 

7191.  Then  you  did  not  in  fact  give  them  what  we 
call  an  ad  eundern — you  did  not  give  them  the  same 
rank  in  your  hierarchy  that  they  had  had  at  the 
National  Board  ? — No. 

7192.  And  they  entered  the  classes  as  pupils  ? — As 
students. 

7193.  Did  they  succeed  afterwards  in  getting  their 
masters’  certificates? — One  is  in  my  mind  vexy  dis- 
tinctly, and  he  succeeded  very  well.  He  has  obtained 
a very  important  post,  which  he  holds  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

7194.  Can  you  mention  what  that  situation  is? — 
Yes ; he  is  master  of  the  marine  school. 

7195.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  gentleman 
changed  his  religion  whilst  he  was  a teacher  under  the 
National  Board  ? — I do  not  know. 

7196.  But  he  had  changed  his  religion  before  he 
entered  your  establishment? — Yes. 

7197.  Have  you  any  instances  of  Roman  Catholics 
entering  as  pupils  in  your  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained  as  masters? — Not  as  Roman 
Catholics ; but  as  well  as  I recollect,  some  years  ago 
two  or  three  persons  entered  as  Church  of  England  Pro- 
testants, but  they  turned  out  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

7198.  Did  you,  when  you  discovered  that,  remove 
them  from  your  classes? — They  were  reported  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  removed  them  from  the 
institution. 

7199.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  we  were  told  yester- 
day that  there  were  1,404  schools  altogether  in 
connexion  with  your  society,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and 
63,549  pupils ; now  can  you  say  whether  those  pupils 
are  pupils  on  the  rolls  or  pupils  in  daily  attendance — 
(I  presume  they  ax-e  not  in  daily  attendance) — can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  average  attendance  of  these  63,549 
pupils? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that.  I am  not 
in  possession  of  the  information  as  to  whether  that  was 
the  greatest  number  on  the  rolls  or  whether  it  was  the 
average  attendance. 

7200.  Master  Brooke. — It  is  the  gross  sum  on  the 
rolls  during  the  year.  That  is  the  way  it  is  always 
taken,  just  as  in  the  National  Board  returns  ? — I have 
it  here  for  the  year  before  last,  and  the  numbers  there 
given  are  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 

7201.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  pupils  were  on  the 
roll  the  year  before  last? — 67,227. 

7202.  Then  there  were  more  on  the  rolls  the  year 
before  last  than  the  last  year? — I believe  so. 

7203.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  those  67,227  were 
in  daily  attendance  in  the  schools? — As  well  as  I 
can  learn — but  I cannot  give  this  absolutely  as  quite 
correct — but,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  daily  attend- 
ance would  be  something  about  77  per  cent. 


7204.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num-  June  o,  1868. 

her? — Yes;  the  average  attendance  would  be  under  

that.  I made  a distinction  some  time  ago  between  the  \vilkfnson'' 
number  actually  in  attendance  and  the  average.  CSq_ 

7205.  I want  the  average  attendance? — It  is  over 
50  per  cent — 50-66  per  cent. 

7206.  Have  you  totted  up  the  entire  number  on  the 
roll  and  the  entire  number  in  attendance  in  the  particu- 
lar diocese  of  Dublin,  which  is  ixnder  your  own  direc- 
tion ? — No ; I have  not  got  the  average  for  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  I have  the  total  number. 

7207.  Give  me  the  total  number  if  you  please? — 

5,158,  as  nearly  as  I can  give  it. 

7208.  That  is  the  entire  number  on  the  rolls? — 

Yes. 

7209.  Master  Brooke. — Is  that  Dublin  only,  Mr. 

Wilkinson,  or  does  it  take  in  Kildare  and  Glandelagh  ? 

— Dublin  diocese  alone. 

7210.  Mr.  Gibson. — When  a child  enters  your 
school  do  you  put  down  his  religious  denomination  on 
your  roll — do  you  enter  his  denomination  as  Roman 
Catholic,  Established  Church,  Presbyterian,  or  any 
other  denomination,  do  yoix  take  any  cognizance  of  the 
religious  denomination  of  the  child? — The  x-eligious 
denomination  is  cleax-ly  taken  notice  of. 

7211.  And  in  giving  religious  instx-uction  inci- 
dental or  special,  do  you  prevent  the  child  of  a Roman 
Catholic  or  a Presbyterian,  or  other  Nonconf ox-mist 
from  attendance  on  your  religious  instruction  ? — No ; 
every  child  receives  religious  instx-uction,  but  in  subjects 
such  as  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  the  Church 
Cateclxism,  and  so  on,  childx-en  who  are  not  of  the 
Established  Church  are  not  boxxnd  to  participate  in 
such  instruction. 

7212.  Reading  a portion  of  the  Scxiptux-es  forms  a 
part,  I believe,  of  each  day’s  teaching  of  the  child  ? — 

It  does. 

7213.  Now  in  the  course  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
if  any  text  comes  before  you  which  commonly  suggests  a 
diffex-ence  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  you,  I presume,  give  the  exposition  accox-d- 
ing  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  ? — Yes. 

7214.  Althoixgh  a Roman  Catholic  child  may  be  in 
the  class  listexxing  to  and  hearing  this  ? — Yes. 

7215.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  this — in  reading 
the  chapter  of  Scripture  (I  think  it  is  the  11th  chapter 
of  Fix-st  Corinthians)  in  which  the  iixstitixtion  of  the 
Last  Supper  is  particularly  mentioned,  would  you  refer 
to  the  difference  between  the  Chxxrches  with  respect  to 
the  passage  there — “ This  is  my  body”  ? — I think  that 
reference  to  such  a difference  would  be  called  for,  and 
therefox-e  would  be  quite  correct. 

7216.  Would  you  explain  in  the  presence  of  the 
class  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  that 
sentence? — I should  say  so. 

7217.  Is  not  the  direct  tendency  of  that  to  make 
the  Roman  Catholic  child  have  some  doubts  about  his 
own  faith  if  he  is  aware  of  what  his  parents  believe  and 
what  his  Church  believes — pixtting  it  in  another  light 
— putting  it  as  a matter  of  truth? — Not  of  different 
view — you  must  let  troth  take  its  course. 

7218.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  salary  or 
emolument  derived  from  the  schools  is? — I can.  You 
allude  to  the  teachers  ? 

7219.  Yes  ? — The  average  salary  of  a teacher  holding 
a first-class  certificate  would  be  something  over  .£50 ; 
a cex-tificate  under  that  would  be  of  course  lowex-.  The 
lowest  gx-ade  of  cex-tificate  would  entitle  a man  to  some- 
thixig  between  £30  and  £40.  I am  xxow  speaking  of 
male  teachers ; and  I ought  also  to  mention  that  this 
salary  is  xxsually  accompanied  with  a residence ; some- 
times half  an  acre  of  land  or  garden. 

7220.  Have  your  teachers  any  other  source  of  emol- 
ument besides  the  salax-y  which  is  actually  given  for 
teaching  in  the  school  ? — Perhaps  I ought  to  say  that 
this  salax-y  is  not  given  to  them  exclusively  because 
they  are  teachers  of  the  school ; it  is  made  up  some- 
times in  part  from  the  salax-y  they  derive  as  pax-ish 
clerks. 

7221  Now,  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  the 
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Church  Education  Society  for  Dublin,  I look  at  the 
parish  of  St.  Catherine’s,  in  which  there  are  three 
schools — St.  Catherine’s  Male,  St.  Catherine’s  Female, 
and  St.  Catherine’s  Infant  School,  and  I find  that  the 
entire  local  contributions  are  stated  to  be  £270  : and  I 
find  that  the  children  on  the  roll  in  one  of  the  schools 
— the  male — are  72 ; average  attendance,  26 ; and  the 
female  school : children  on  the  roll,  40 ; average  at- 
tendance 19;  and  in  the  infant  school  I find  the  chil- 
dren on  the  roll  to  be  90,  and  the  average  attendance 
25 ; making  the  daily  attendance  to  be  70  in  the  entire 
for  the  three  schools ; and  I find  that  the  local  contri- 
butions to  the  schools  amount  to  £270.  Now,  do  you 
know  how  that  £270  of  local  contributions  is  expended 
on  the  school? — No;  I have  no  information  about 
St.  Catherine’s  schools ; I never  inspected  them. 

7222.  Then,  the  entire  local  contributions  are  not 
expended  exactly  on  the  schools,  but  for  remuneration 
for  other  duties  as  well  1 — I do  not  know. 

7223.  Can  you  say  whether  that  teacher  who  went 
over  from  the  National  Board  to  your  system  of  edu- 
cation had  been  in  our  training  schools  ? — That  teacher 
that  I spoke  of  as  holding  now  an  appointment  ? 

7224.  Yes? — He  was  trained. 

7225.  Was  he  one  of  those  of  whom  you  spoke  as 
having  shown  great  deficiency? — No;  he  was  better 
than  the  others ; considerably  better. 

7226.  Under  what  management  is  this  marine  school 
that  he  is  now  in  ? — Under  a Board  of  Governors. 

7227.  Where  is  this  marine  school  ? — On  Sir  Jolin’s- 
quay. 

7228.  Is  it  under  a Board  of  Governors  in  connexion 
with  your  society? — No. 

7229.  Master  Brooke. — From  your  experience  of 
country  schools,  do  you  find  the  managers  take  an 
active  part  in  the  school — I mean  of  inspection  ? — In 
every  school  that  I inspected,  I always  considered  that 
there  was  a deep  interest  taken  by  the  parochial  clergy 
and  many  of  the  gentry.  They  were  commonly  present 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inspection,  and  that  led  me  to 
believe  that  they  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
school. 

7230.  Did  you  find  any  record  in  the  register  of  their 
inspection  as  a daily  tiling,  or  a frequent  thing? — 
Yes,  in  very  many  cases,  on  looking  over  the  daily  re- 
port, in  which  such  entries  are  made,  I found  that  the 
clergyman  put  his  name,  with  a memorandum  that  he 
had  been  there,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  way 
matters  were  going  on ; veiy  often. 

7231.  Did  it  amount  to  anything  like  a regular 
visitation  or  inspection;  was  it  daily  or  weekly,  or 
more  than  once  in  the  week,  or  how? — I can  only 
speak  now,  of  course,  from  memory,  and  I should  say 
that  in  some  cases  it  appeared  as  if  it  was  the  fixed  rule 
to  go  in  on  a certain  number  of  days ; in  other  cases 
it  was  occasional. 

7232.  Did  you  find  that  the  managers  and  gentry 
who  made  those  visits  of  inspection,  took  any  pains  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  numbers  of  the  children 
in  attendance? — Occasionally  I have  noticed  such  an 
entry  as  this : — “ Yisited  this  day,  found  so  many  pre- 
sent,” and  then  he  signed  his  name  verifying  the  state- 
ment, in  the  daily  report  book  of  the  teacher. 

7233.  Therefore,  the  master  or  mistress  makes  the 
return  of  the  numbers  with  the  likelihood  of  a visit  in 
the  course  of  the  day  to  correct  the  numbers  ? — Yes. 

7234.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  of  the  day  they 
enter  the  numbers ; is  there  any  fixed  time? — There  is 
no  fixed  tune. 

7235.  What  is  the  usual  time,  or  is  it  early  in  the 
day  ? — Generally  I found  the  teachers  calling  the  roll 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  think  all  the 
children  have  come.  In  some  cases  they  call  the  rolls 
twice  in  the  day,  first  early  in  the  morning,  and  after- 
wards give  half  marks  for  those  that  have  come  later 
in  the  day. 

7236.  There  is  an  examination  I believe  before  the 
entrance  of  any  student  into  the  training  school  ? — Yes. 

7237.  They  must  come  up  to  a certain  scale  of 
proficiency? — They  must. 

7238.  Who  examines  them  for  that? — Very  com- 


monly I examine  the  male  teachers,  and  the  In- 
spector, Mr.  Hamilton,  has  examined  the  female  teach- 
ers. Sometimes  I have  examined  both  myself. 

7239.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  any  who  were 
qualified  by  sufficiency  of  knowledge  rejected  for  want 
of  room?—  That  happens  among  the  female  students. 

7240.  You  have  not  room  enough  for  all  that  apply? 
— No ; that  is  the  reason  that  some  that  would  perhaps 
be  qualified  are  rejected,  but  the  cases  are  very  few. 

7241.  Generally  speaking  then  all  who  apply  and 
are  competent  are  received  ? — Yes. 

7242.  In  those  cases  where  any  of  the  candidates 
have  been  rejected  for  want  of  room  is  there  a com- 
petitive examination? — Yes ; it  is  in  that  way  we  test 
them.  We  are  obliged  to  make  a selection. 

7 243.  And  you  choose  the  best  answerers? — Y es;  and 
hence  then  we  have  among  us  teachers  possessing  much 
higher  information  than  is  specified  in  the  scale  of 
proficiency. 

7244.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  say  what  propor- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  children 
on  the  rolls  attending  the  Church  Education  schools 
are  children  whose  parents  are  in  the  employment 
of  the  clergy  or  other  influential  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ? — I have  no  information  on  that 
point. 

7245.  Can  you  obtain  such  information  from  your 
teachers  ? — It  is  possible ; it  would  be  a very  lengthened 
business  to  do. 

7246.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  reside  within 
one  mile  of  a National  school — I am  anxious  to  know 
how  many  of  the  children  attending  ypur  Church 
Education  Schools  reside  within  one  mile  of  any 
National  school  ? — I should  only  give  a guess.  I never 
directed  my  attention  to  that. 

7247.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  children,  residing  -within  one  mile  of  the 
Church  Education  school,  attend  the  National  schools 
of  the  district  ? — I could  not. 

7248.  Can  you  supply  those  returns,  do  you  think  ? 
— I have  no  means  of  doing  so ; but  if  I were  to  speak 
from  a supposition,  or,  at  least,  -what  is  next  to  it,  I 
should  say  that  very  few  residing  within  that  very 
short  distance. 

7249.  Do  the  persons  who  come  up  for  training 
come  well  prepared,  by  their  previous  educational 
acquirements,  to  take  advantage  of  your  instruction 
here  ? — Generally. 

7250.  Have  they  any  standard  to  reach  before  ad- 
mission?— Yes. 

7251.  Have  you  got  a printed  copy  of  it  ? — I have, 
relating  to  candidates  for  the  male  and  female  depart- 
ments. 

7252.  Now,  how  are  they  tested  in  accordance  with 
this  scale  or  standard  ? — The  examination  is  oral. 

7253.  By  whom  ? — I have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
case  of  the  male  students  for  some  years  past  by 
myself ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  female  students,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Inspector. 

7254.  Is  the  examination  entirely  oral,  or  conducted 
at  all  by  written  papers  ? — In  the  case  of  the  male 
students,  I conduct  it  always  orally.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  put  some  written  questions  to  the  female 
students. 

7255.  What  progress  do  they  usually  make  while 
in  training? — Very  considerable. 

7256.  I see  you  have  two  periods  specified,  of  five 
months  each.  Do  the  teachers  attend  those  two 
periods  ? — In  order  to  obtain  a certificate,  each  student 
must  attend  both. 

7257.  — What  proportion  attend  both  those  periods  ? 
— In  the  case  of  the  female  students,  a much  larger 
number  attend  the  two  sessions  than  in  the  case  of  the 
men.  In  the  case  of  the  female  students,  a good  many 
of  them  remain  for  a third  session.  The  reason  of  so 
few  men  remaining — at  least  for  the  third — is,  that 
there  is  a greater  demand  for  the  male  teachers  than 
for  the  female. 

7258.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  of  the  female 
students  who  attend  the  second  session  ? — I can. 

7259.  Just  supply  the  number  in  each  case.  I "wish 
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to  know  the  average  number  who  remain  with  you  for 
the  second  course,  and,  if  you  cannot  give  that,  give 
the  number  who  attend  the  first,  and  the  number  who 
attend  the  second  time ; and,  first,  your  male  teachers  1 

From  January,  1855,  to  the  close  of  1807  there 

vv>ere  342  male  teachers  trained ; of  these  59'9  per 
cent,  returned  for  a second  session.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  405  female  teachers  trained ; of  these 
77  -5  per  cent,  returned  for  a second  session,  and  45-9 
per  cent,  returned  for  a third  session.  Since  August, 
1862,  the  per-centage  of  the  teachers  who  returned  for 
a second  session  is — males,  81 -1  per  cent. ; females, 
78T  per  cent.  And  80-0  per  cent,  of  the  female 
teachers  returned  for  a third  session. 

7260.  Each  candidate  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £6 — 
is  that  for  training  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
expenses  that  I see  referred  to  here,  of  washing  and 
so  on? — That  is  intended  to  go  towards  covering  every 
expense;  they  have  nothing  else  to  pay  for,  unless 
books. 

7261.  Is  it  designed  in  any  way  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  instruction  and  training  they  receive? — It 
could  not  be,  because  their  expenses  are  much  greater. 

7262.  Now,  will  you  describe  the  course  through 
which  they  all  pass  when  with  you  in  training,  and 
first  as  to  literary  instruction  ?— The  first  subject  is 
theology,  religious  instruction ; secondly,  educational 
science,  elocution  (this  was  lately  discontinued),  writ- 
ing, drawing,  English  grammar,  geography  (including 
physical,  political,  and  mathematical),  history,  social 
science,  arithmetic  (including  mental  arithmetic),  book- 
keeping, geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  practical 
trigonometry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
vocal  music. 

7263.  Now,  what  proportion  of  time  do  you  give, 
for  instance,  to  geography,  mathematics,  and  so  on  ? — 
For  all  the  students,  in  attending  lectures — theology, 
eight  hours  a week ; educational  science,  four  hours  a 
week ; drawing,  one ; grammar,  three ; geography, 
four ; history,  one  : social  science,  one ; bookkeeping, 
one ; mathematics,  five ; natural  philosophy,  one ; 
natural  history,  one ; music,  two ; then,  observing  a 
lesson  given  in  the  model  school,  one. 

7264.  Have  you  now  referred  to  the  male  teachers  ? 
— Yes. 

7265.  How  far  do  you  cany  these  male  teachers 
who  come  up  for  training  in  mathematics? — Arith- 
metic must  be  extensively  and  well  known ; geometry, 
generally  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  with  some  deducible 
propositions  j algebra,  to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations ; 
mensuration  tolerably  extensively,  and  the  practical 
application  of  trigonometry. 

7268.  You  have  referred  to  social  science  as  one 
branch.  What  do  you  mean  by  social  science  as  coming 
under  your  teaching  ? — The  general  principles  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  wealth  ; also,  all  those  matters 
that  are  touched  upon  in  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin’s book  on  money  matter's,  but  extended,  taxation, 
emigration,  rate  of  wages. 

7267.  You  were  about  to  make  an  explanation? — I 
was.  When  you  asked  me  the  extent  to  which  the 
male  students  were  instructed  I took  the  liberty  to 
refer  you  to  the  examination  papers.  There  are  papers 
given  at  the  end  of  each  session,  set  specially  for  the 
students  of  that  session.  They  are  expected  to  answer 
these  in  writing,  and  the  paper's  are  intended  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  in  each  subject  to  which  they  had 
received  instruction. 

7268.  Is  there  an  examination  in  these  papers  at  the 
end  of  their  training  course  ? — Yes. 

7269.  Who  are  the  examining  body? — The  exa- 
minatron,  I would  say,  in  answer  to  that,  is  con- 
ducted partly  by  these  printed  papers,  to  which  written 
answers  must  be  given,  and  these  papers  are  after- 
wards examined.  There  is  an  oral  examination  also. 
The  written  examination  generally  extends  over  four 
days,  and  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  oral  examination. 
The  oral  examiner  may  be  anybody  that  the  committee 
may  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

7 27 0.  And  who  examines  the  written  papers  ? — I do 
as  far  as  the  secular  papers  are  concerned. 


7271.  And  your  decision  is  final? — Usually  as  to 
whether  the  answers  are  right  or  wrong. 

7272.  Do  many  of  your  teachers  reach  the  point  in 
mathematics  that  you  have  indicated? — Very  many. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  since  August,  1862, 
that  have  obtained  first-class  or  highest  grade  cer- 
tificates (and  to  obtain  one  of  these  the  teacher 
must  come  up  to  all  those  points)  was  24 '8  per 
cent.  There  is  a grade  certificate  under  that, 
called  the  highest  grade  of  the  second  class.  Tire 
amount  of  information  necessary  to  obtain  that  is 
very  little  less  than  for  the  first ; but  the  number  that 
obtained  such  certificates  was  21 '7  percent.  6 '2  per 
cent,  reached  the  lower  grade  of  the  second  class.  And 
then  there  is  the  lowest  grade  of  all  of  the  second  class. 

1 beg  to  say  there  are  three  grades  of  the  second  class. 
There  is  the  lowest ; a grade  above  it,  called  the  superior 
grade ; and  a grade  above  that,  called  the  highest  grade. 
Then,  in  the  lowest  grade  of  second  class,  there  were 
1 5 -5  per  cent ; and  those  that  did  not  obtain  certificates 
were  31 '8  per  cent. 

7273.  You  refer  now  altogether  to  the  male  teachers  ? 
— Yes. 

7274.  Now,  give  us  a similar  series  of  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  female  teachers — and  first,  the  course  of 
instruction  ? — Yes ; the  instruction  as  regards  the 
female  teachers  includes  the  greater  number  of  the 
subjects  that  I have  mentioned,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  mathematics.  It  will  include  theology, 
science  of  education,  arithmetic,  history,  social  science, 
geography  in  three  departments,  natural  history,  and 
natural  philosophy;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  mathematics, 
domestic  economy  and  needlework  would  be  taken 
in. 

7275.  Do  you  expect  them  to  reach  the  same  pro- 
ficiency in  reference  to  natural  philosophy  that  you 
expect  the  male  teachers  ? — No ; where  there  are 
calculations  introduced — as,  for  instance,  in  mechanics 
— they  are  exempted.  And,  if  I might  be  allowed  to 
take  the  liberty  to  refer  you  to  the  examination  papers, 
you  will  find  a distinction  made  between  the  answers 
that  are  expected  from  the  female  students  and  those 
that  are  expected  from  the  male  students. 

7276.  What  I should  suppose.  Now,  as  to  your 
proportions  ? — There  is  the  same  number  of  grades  of 
certificates  for  the  female  teachers  as  for  the  male. 
Since  August,  1862,  16 -8  of  them  obtained  the  first- 
class  certificate  ; 30  per  cent,  the  highest  grade  in  the 
second  class  ; the  superior  grade  of  the  second  class, 
14-3  per  cent. ; and  the  lowest  grade  of  the  second,  1 5'5 
per  cent. ; those  that  did  not  obtain  certificates  were 

2 3 -4  per  cent. 

7277.  May  I ask,  are  those  parties  who  have  not 
obtained  certificates,  both  male  and  female,  usually  in 
charge  of  schools  % — Very  often.  I gave  the  per-cent- 
age a while  ago. 

7278.  If  I do  not  mistake,  you  have  said  that  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  ? — For  male 
teachers. 

7279.  Not  for  female  ? — Well,  I think  the  demand 
and  supply  are  about  equal  there. 

7280.  Will  you  just  now,  please,  give  us  in  the 
same  way  the  character  of  your  course  as  to  instruct- 
ing these  parties  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
What  is  the  course  you  pursue  ? — First,  lectures  are 
delivered  to  the  students  on  the  science  of  education 
in  its  various  departments.  Secondly,  model  lessons 
are  given  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  them  the  practice  of  teaching.  Thirdly, 
every  student  in  turn  is  r equired  to  give  lessons,  sub- 
ject to  criticism.  Fourthly,  the  instruction  of  a class 
of  children  in  all  subjects  is  committed  to  each  of  the 
students.  Fifthly,  a section  of  the  model  school  is 
given  in  charge  to  each  student  as  an  assistant  to  the 
master  or  mistress  of  that  school.  And,  sixthly,  each 
student  in  turn  conducts  a practising  school. 

7281.  What  is  the  supervision  as  to  those  young 
people  who  come  up  to  be  trained  in  regard  to  their 
religious  duties  ? — First,  there  is  the  resident  chaplain, 
whose  supervision  is  constant.  Secondly,  the  master 
of  the  model  school  has  their  supervision  during  the 
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June  »,  1SG8  hours  they  are  not  engaged  in  direct  study,  or  in  the 

business  of  their  training. 

William  T.  7282.  As  to  their  attendance  at  public  worship  on 
Wilkinson,  the  gabbath_day  ? — They  all  go  together  to  church. 

7 283.  They  attend  the  Established  Church,  of  course, 
and  they  are  under  the  chai’ge  of  the  master  of  the 
model  school  going  to  and  returning  from  church. 

7284.  Are  they  ever  allowed  to  wander  into  a Presby- 
terian or  Dissenting  house  of  worship,  or  any  other  ? — 

I never  heard  of  a case,  and  I don’t  see  how  they  could 
from  what  I have  mentioned. 

7285.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  all  boarded  within 
the  premises  ? — They  are. 

7286.  What  liberty  have  they  of  walking  out? — 
According  to  the  time-table,  the  male  students  have 
about  two  hours  every  day  that  they  can  take  recrea- 
tion ; at  least  dinner  and  recreation  must  come  within 
four  hours,  from  three  to  seven. 

7287.  What  hour  are  they  required  to  be  in  at 
night  ? — Six  o’clock,  not  later,  for  the  .males,  and  five 
o’clock  for  the  females. 

7288.  Master  Brooke. — When  you  spoke  of  super- 
vision -with  regard  to  the  females  under  training,  you 
have  not  mentioned  the  female  superintendent 'l — I 
quite  forgot  that.  In  addition  to  the  male  superin- 
tendence there  is  the  superintendence  of  the  mistress 
in  that  department,  aided  by  an  assistant,  and  also  by 
the  matron  of  the  institution,  Miss  Bond. 

7289.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  been  occasion- 
ally in  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  schools! 
—Yes. 

7290.  Have  many  of  the  teachers  fixed  residences 
supplied  by  local  parties  1 — Yes,  often,  it  is  part  of 
their  income,  part  of  their  emoluments. 

7291.  Are  these  residences  taken  at  a valuation, 
and  reckoned  at  so  much  on  account  of  salary  1 — Some- 
times they  are  and  sometimes  they  are  not  included,  at 
least  not  counted. 

7292.  Could  you  say  what  the  valuation  of  these 
residences  annually  is  on  the  whole  ? — I have  some- 
times found  the  residence  and  land  valued  at  £8, 
sometimes  at  £5. 

7293.  Could  you  give  the  total! — No;  I have  no 
means  of  knowing  it. 

7294.  Do  the  teachers  receive  school  fees! — I am 
aware  of  instances  where  they  do,  and  I am  aware  of  cases 
where  they  do  not,  but  I believe  there  is  no  general  rule. 

7295.  Do  you  instruct  the  teachers  usually  to  look 
for  fees  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  are  they 
expected  to  do  so  1 — Do  you  mean  what  instructions 
do  I give  myself  on  that  point! 

7296.  Yes! — No,  the  committee  or  diocesan  com- 
mittee may,  but  I cannot  give  instructions  to  that 
effect.  There  are  many  cases  where  I would  allude  to 
the  circumstance  if  I was  allowed. 

7297.  Are  you  authorized  to  give  instructions  as 
you  see  right  yourself  on  that  point! — No,  I don’t 
feel  myself  authorized. 

7298.  Have  you  done  it! — I have  often  suggested 
to  the  teachers  that  if  they  give  private  tuitions, 
and  if  people  were  able  to  pay  them,  they  ought  to  be 
paid. 

7299.  I refer  to  the  children  in  attendance  at  schools  1 
— I could  not  lay  down  a rule.  It  would  be  out  of 
my  province.  I ought  to  add  I have  suggested  that 
they  might  mention  it  to  the  superintendent,  if  the 
party  is  well  to  do,  that  they  ought  to  be  required  to 
pay.  I might  say  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  pay.  I 
have  done  that  very  often. 

7300.  What  do  you  mean  by  well  to  do! — Those 
who,  by  their  social  position,  ought  to  be  above  taking 
free  instruction,  or  at  a penny  a week. 

7301.  Do  you  include  in  that  class,  for  instance, 
sergeants  of  constabulary? — I would,  and  comfortable 
shopkeepers  and  small  farmers. 

7302.  Could  you  say  what  proportion  of  your  male 
teachers  act  in  the  capacity  of  parish  clerks  1 — No.  I 
could  give  a guess  at  it. 

7303.  You  are  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion occasionally,  you  have  said  1 — Yes. 

7304.  One  object  of  your  society,  it  appears,  was  to 


aid  in  meeting  the  expense  of  inspection — do  any  of 
your  Inspectors  receive  a fixed  salary  ? — I am  aware  of 
one,  but  I don’t  know  of  any  other. 

7305.  Then  I presume  this  is  simply  travelling 
expenses! — I really  don’t  know  what  the  arrangements 
of  the  committee  are  on  that  point. 

7306.  Another  object  was  to  supplement  the  local 
funds  by  giving  grants — I see  grants  to  schools  now — 
how  much  do  you  give,  for  instance,  to  Kilmurry.  I 
will  take  two  schools  in  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  I know  something.  Kilmurry  you  will 
find  in  page  72  of  the  Report  for  ’66.  Did  any  grant 
go  from  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  support 
of  Kilmurry  school  during  that  year! — I have  no  idea, 

I don’t  know  anything  at  all  of  that  department. 

7307.  And  are  the  statistics  not  printed,  so  that  the 
supporters  and  the  constituency  of  the  society  can  see 
how  the  money  is  expended  ? — I must  leave  that  to 
some  one  else  to  answer.  I know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
money  affairs  of  the  society. 

7308.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  publish  a 
complete  account  of  the  money  that  has  been  received, 
and  how  it  has  been  expended,  and  so  forth  ? — I don  t 
know.  I don’t  know  of  any  account  but  this,  but  there 
may  be  for  all  I know.  I am  not  mixed  up  with  that 
department. 

7309.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
Society,  the  reports  of  annual  meetings  and  the  publi- 
cation of  accounts,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — I cannot 
say  that  I am. 

7310.  How  many  children  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
school  there  1 — The  whole  of  the  schools  ? 

7311.  No,  that  school,  Kilmurry? — I see  here  thir- 
teen ; the  average  attendance  is  nine. 

7312.  How  is  that  average  attendance  calculated — 
the  usual  way  is  it  ? — I suppose  so. 

7313.  Is  that  a smaller  attendance  than  you  would 
expect  if  you  visited  the  school  ? — I would  say  so. 

7314.  You  visited  twenty  schools,  sixteen  of  them 
in  Limerick.  Was  Kilmurry  one  of  them  ? — No,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  Kilmurry. 

7315.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Limerick! — I was. 

7316.  Kilmurry  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
city  ? — I have  no  recollection. 

7317.  Did  you  take  notes  of  the  visit? — I did. 

7318.  Can  you  refer  to  your  diary? — I have  not 
my  notes  here.  I have  no  recollection  of  that  school. 

7319.  The  amount  of  your  contribution  to  that  school 
was  how-  much! — It  is  entered  here  as  £28  10s. 

7320.  Can  you  say  whether  your  society  actually 
grants  this? — I have  no  information  on  the  subject. 

7321.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  of  Kilmurry  school  ? 
Am  I to  take  for  granted  the  £26  10s.  was  paid  to  the 
teacher? — I am  not  able  to  say  that,  for  part  of  that 
may  have  gone  for  the  school  requisites,  the  repairs 
and  cleaning  of  the  house. 

7322.  Did  you  visit  the  Kilmallock  school  ? — I did. 

7323.  The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  is,  how 
many  ? — Twenty-three. 

7324.  The  number  in  attendance! — Nineteen. 

7325.  How  many  were  present  the  day  on  which 
you  visited  ? — I don’t  recollect.  I could  not  tell  now. 
It  is  a year  ago  since  I was  there. 

7326.  Is  there  a daily  report  book  kept  for  that 
school  ? — There  is. 

7327.  With  the  names  of  the-ehildren  in  attendance, 
and  so  on  ? — The  names  are  on  the  class  roll,  but  the 
daily  report  book  contains  only  an  entry  of  the  actual 
figures. 

7328.  So  I understand.  But  you  have  two  such 
books,  the  pupil’s  roll  and  the  report  book  ? — Yes,  and 
the  register. 

7329.  Is  there  any  record  in  that  book  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  by  the  teacher  in  the  shape 
of  school-fees  or  otherwise? — I rather  think  not. 

7330.  Did  you  examine  the  accounts  and  check 
them? — What  accounts? 

7331.  The  school  accounts.  Are  any  school  ac- 
counts kept! — Do  you  mean  on  money  matters? 

7332.  Yes? — I had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

7333.  Did  you  examine  the  roll  minutely? — I did. 
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7334.  And  were  you  satisfied  with  the  regularity 
of  the  attendance  ? — I was. 

7335.  You  have  said,  I think,  that  all  these  schools 
are  carefully  superintended'! — That  is  my  belief. 

7336.  To  whom  did  you  refer  when  you  said  the 
superintendence  was  careful  ? Who  is  the  party  who 
gives  this  kind  of  superintendence  ? — The  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  in  other  cases  laymen  and  ladies. 

7337.  Now,  what  means  did  you  as  an  Inspector  of 
schools  take  to  know  that  there  was  such  superinten- 
dence ? — In  that  case  1 

7338.  Or  in  any  other  case? — By  the  notice  in  the 
daily  report  book  of  the  visits  of  those  who  did  super- 
intend. 

7339.  Did  you  find  the  reports  in  that  book  frequent  ? 
— In  some  cases  tolerably  so. 

7340.  In  that  case? — I don’t  recollect  that  case.  I 
rather  think  I did  see  some  entries,  but  I don’t  recol- 
lect. 

7341.  Can  you  say  how  many  Roman  Catholic 
children  attend  that  Church  Education  School  at  Kil- 
mallock  ? — I could  not. 

7342.  Do  any  ? — I don’t  know.  I don’t  recollect. 
My  impression  is  there  were  none. 

7343.  Where  is  this  school  situated?  Is  it  in  the 
village  of  Kilmallock  ? — It  is  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  in  the  Castle,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

7344.  Are  there  any  National  schools  there  ? — There 
is  one.  There  may  be  more.  I did  not  enter  it. 

7345.  There  are  two — male  and  female.  You  did 
not  visit  them  ? — No. 

7346.  May  I ask  you  why  you  passed  them  by  %— 
My  time  was  limited.  I could  not  spare  time  to  go  in. 

7347.  Were  there  any  Established  .Church  children 
there? — I don’t  know.  I made  no  inquiry  about 
them,  and  it  was  accidentally  I became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  school. 

7348.  Are  they  attractive  looking  educational  build- 
ings exteriorly  ? — I should  say  so. 

7349.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  there  are 
several  Established  Church  children  in  attendance  in 
these  National  schools  at  Kilmallock  — I should  not. 

7350.  Are  you  aware  Established  Church  children 
do  attend? — No.  I am  quite  in  ignorance  on  the 
point,  but  I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Established  Church  children  do  attend. 

7351.  Why  would  you  not  be  surprised  ? — For  this 
reason,  that  I had  to  report  rather  unfavourably  of  the 
Kilmallock  Church  Education  school,  and  I would  be 
inclined  to  think  the  children  would  go  for  better  in- 
struction to  the  other. 

7352.  Then  if  Established  Church  children  attend 
the  National  schools  in  Kilmallock  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Downes,  the  parish  priest,  and  with  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  would  you  not  say  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  superior  teaching? — I would  say  so  in 
that  particular  case,  but  then  I am  not  able  to  say 
whether  the  education  that  is  given  in  the  National 
schools  there  is  of  a superior  kind  or  not,  but  I 
know  the  education  in  the  Church  school  is  of  an 
inferior  character. 

7353.  Do  you  come  into  contact  with  the  parents  of 
any  of  the  children  that  attended  the  National  schools  ? 
— I did  not. 

7354.  You  did  not  visit  the  constabulary  barracks 
in  the  town  ? — No. 

7355.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chief  constable  attended  those  National 
schools  though  the  children  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  education  in 
them  %— I would  not  be  surprised,  provided  the  educa- 
tion is  superior.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

7356.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  two  schools  con- 
tiguous— the  National  and  the  other  school? — They 
are  not. 

7357.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Could  you  not  walk  from 
one  to  the  other  in  two  minutes  at  any  rate? — I think  so. 

7358.  What  local  interest  is  taken  in  these  Church 
Education  schools  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 
• -I  don’t  know  of  any  in  that  case  except  the  clergy- 
man. 


7359.  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  and  June  o, 
the  character  of  the  supervision  in  that  case,  may  I — 
ask? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  As 

well  as  I recollect  the  visits  were  at  least  once  a week,  esq 
and  sometimes  oftener. 

7360.  In  this  case? — Yes,  but  I will  not  be 
certain. 

7361.  The  visiting  of  the  clergyman  ? — Yes  ; I can- 
not be  certain  on  that  point.  I am  speaking  now  from 
memory. 

7362.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  that 
Church  Education  school  ? — No. 

7363.  If  you  found  as  many  children  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  attending  the  National  schools  in  Kil- 
mallock, as  there  are  attending  the  Church  Educa- 
tion schools,  what  supervision  of  these  Established 
Church  children  would  you  expect  with  regard  to 
their  religious  instruction  ? — I don’t  understand  that 
question. 

7364.  Is  there  any  clerical  supervision  of  those 
Church  Education  children  who  attend  those  National 
schools  in  Kilmallock  ? — I have  no  idea.  I have  no 
knowledge  of  the  National  schools  in  Kilmallock. 

7365.  You  don’t  know  whether  inside  the  school  or 
outside  the  school  the  religious  education  of  the  Church 
children  is  attended  to  ? — I have  no  idea. 

7366.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I am. 

7367.  Have  you  been  in  the  county  of  Antrim? — 

I have. 

7368.  Have  you  been  in  a place  called  Broughshane, 
referred  to  in  page  68  of  the  report.  I see  in  page 
68  there  are  three  Church  Education  schools  in  Brough- 
shane— male,  female,  and  infant.  How  many  children 
are  there  on  the  roll  ? — Eighty  and  ninety-three. 

7369.  The  male  and  female  schools  seem  to  be 
united? — Yes. 

7370.  How  many  on  the  roll  ? — Eighty. 

7371.  What  attendance? — Average  attendance, 
twenty-six. 

7372.  Should  you  expect  a higher  average  atten- 
dance than  that? — I should. 

7373.  And  can  you  say  in  that  case  why  the 
average  attendance  was  so  low — why  you  were  disap- 
pointed?— I could  assign  a probable  reason,  at  least 
such  a reason  as  I have  been  obliged  to  satisfy  myself 
with  for  some  schools,  that  some  time  before  these 
numbers  were  taken,  the  schools  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  unskilful  teacher,  and  the  daily  at- 
tendance became  irregular. 

7374.  Do  you  mean  a change? — Yes;  that,  from  a 
change  of  teacher,  the  school  was  clumsily  managed. 

7375.  You  attribute  the  small  attendance  in  that 
case  to  want  of  skill  in  the  teacher? — That  has  some- 
times happened. 

7376.  But  have  you  not  clerical  supervision? — Yes. 

7377.  And  do  not  these  clergy,  supposing  them  to 
be 1 managers,  look  after  these  matteis,  and  see  that 
their  teachers  are  skilled  in  the  management  of  schools  ? 

— I would  say  they  ought. 

7378.  Will  you  just  take  the  infant  school.  What 
is  the  number  on  the  roll  ? — Ninety-three. 

7379.  What  was  the  average  attendance  ? — Twenty- 
five. 

7380.  This  seems  considerably  lower  than  the  aver- 
age you  have  referred  to  in  the  other  case? — Yes. 

7381.  Is  not  Broughshane  a large  village  ? — I don’t 
know  it. 

7382.  You  have  not  been  there  ? — No. 

7383.  Can  you  say  whether  any  Established  Church 
children  attend  the  National  schools  of  that  district? — 

I cannot ; I never  was  in  that  district ; I know  nothing 
about  it. 

7384.  I wish  to  know  as  to  the  existence  of  a few 
schools  in  the  year  1854.  Have  you  been  in  the 
county  cf  Clare  ? — No ; I inspected  only  in  Limerick, 
Dublin,  and  parts  of  Ulster. 

7385.  In  1854, 1 read  from  the  Blue  Book,  where 
Dr.  Trench  says, — “ I went  first  to  the  most  Roman 
Catholic  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Protestants 
might  be  expected  to  be  very  few.  In  the  county  of 
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June.  5, 1868,  Clare,  in  the  parish  of  Drumliffe,  and  town  of  Ennis, 
William  X Church  Education  schools  had  forty-eight  Protes- 

Wilkinson,"  tants  and  fifty-two  Roman  Catholics  attending.”  He 
esq.  states  there  were  none  in  attendance  in  the  National 

schools.  Can  you  say  how  this  case  stands  at  present  ? 
— I am  not  aware. 

7386.  In  the  parish  of  Kilfieragh,  in  the  village  of 
Kilkee,  there  were  twenty-six  Protestants  attending 
the  Church  Education  Society,  and  three  in  the 
National  school,  under  Roman  Catholic  management. 
Can  you  say  how  the  cases  stand  now  ? — No. 

7387.  In  Kilkee,  there  were  sixty  Protestants 
attending  the  Church  Education  Society  schools. 
There  were  two  National  schools,  with  two  Protes- 
tants attending.  Can  you  say  how  the  case  stands  now 
there  ? — I cannot.  I can  give  you  no  information  of 
schools  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  except  in  Limerick  ; 
but  I could  mention  cases  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

7388.  Page  66  of  your  present  report,  diocese  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  In  reference  to  Connor, 
can  you  say,  in  that  passage  with  the  names  of  so  many 
schools  given,  the  remark  is  made,  “Closed  at  pre- 
sent.” You  say  that  in  reference  to  BaJlymacvevan  ? 
— I can  speak  from  my  own  experience.  Some  schools, 
when  I went  to  them,  I found  closed  for  vacation ; and 
in  my  report  I had  to  say  it. 

7389.  Then  there  are  Ballintoy ; St.  George’s  Male 
School,  Belfast ; St.  George’s  Female  School,  Belfast ; 
Christ’s  Luther,  Belfast ; “ closed  at  present.”  Are  not 
these  the  reports  of  the  local  parties  ? — I should  say  so. 

7390.  Then,  “ closed  at  present”  is  not  the  remark  of 
your  report,  but  the  remark  in  the  report  of  the  local 
party  ? — Yes. 

7391.  Can  you  say  why  they  are  closed  at  present? 
— I can  only  give  my  own  experience. 

7392.  Is  it  want  of  funds? — I don’t  know. 

7393.  Or  of  teachers? — I don’t  know. 

7394.  Or  is  it  the  want  of  scholars  ? — I don’t  know. 

7395.  Or  can  any  change  have  taken  place  in  the 
views  and  conduct  of  the  Established  Church  clergy 
with  regard  to  the  schools  ? — I don’t  know. 

7396.  In  reference  to  those  in  Belfast,  for  instance, 
are  you  aware? — I don’t  know. 

7397.  Have  any  of  the  schools  ceased  to  exist  alto- 
gether ? — I do  not  know. 

7398.  In  page  68,  it  refers  to  my  own  native  town 
of  Ballymena.  With  regard  to  Ballymena,  you  see 
the  Ballymena  schools,  male  and  female ; and  there  is 
a foot  note  to  the  page — “ Since  placed  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.”  Can  you  say  why  ? 
— I cannot  as  regards  that  particular  school.  I don’t 
know  why. 

7399.  Do  you  know  what  the  constitution  of  that 
Board  is? — I do. 

7400.  What  is  it?  The  Board  of  Governors  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  schools — of  what 
denomination  are  they  ? — I should  say  they  are  Epis- 
copalians. 

7401.  All  belonging  to  the  Established  Church? — 
Yes.  No ; I am  aware  some  are  not.  I think  Chief 
Justice  Monahan  is  a member  of  the  Board. 

7402.  Are  you  sure? — I think  so.  That  is  my 
impression. 

7403.  Mr.  Lease. — Ex-officio? — Yes. 

7404.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  aware  that 
class  of  schools  is  altogether  under  the  management 
of  the  Established  Church  ? — I am  not  aware. 

7405.  As  much  so  as  the  Church  Education  Society  ? 
— I am  not  aware. 

7 406.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  it  ? — 
No,  very  little. 

7407.  Are  you  aware  Erasmus  Smith  was  a Dissen- 
ter, as  would  be  reckoned  now  ? — That  is  so,  for  I am 
aware  he  left  considerable  property,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  the  details. 

7408.  Do  you  use  the  National  school  books  to  any 
extent  in  your  own  schools  throughout  the  country  ?— 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I would  say  not  to  any 
great  extent.  There  are  cases  in  which  they  are  used. 

7409.  Is  there  any  special  objection  to  them? — 
Yes ; the  first  is  that  they  are  not  very  good  books. 


7410.  In  what  respect? — They  are  not  good  educa- 
tional books ; speaking  now  for  the  purposes  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  next  place,  there  are  people  who  fancy 
that  in  introducing  the  National  books  they  are  adopt- 
ing the  National  system. 

7411.  Have  you  read  these  books  ? — I have  not  read 
them  with  care,  but  I have  looked  over  them. 

7412.  Is  Christianity  recognised  in  them,  in  the 
ordinary  school  books? — Yes. 

7 413.  That  there  is  such  a thing? — Yes,  it  is. 

7414.  Should  you  expect  the  name  of  God  to  appear 
in  those  books,  or  any  moral  instruction  at  all  ? — Yes, 
there  is  moral  instruction,  and  the  name  of  God  does 
appear. 

7415.  In  all  the  books  from  the  First  Book  ? — I dare 
say  it  does,  but  I am  not  aware  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  God  necessarily  implies  moral  instruction. 

7416.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  can  be 
fairly  alleged  that  no  moral  instruction  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  National  Board,  the  children 
using  their  own  books  ? — Not  very  well. 

7417.  I will  take  one  example  from  the  First  Book 
used  by  the  little  children,  because  sometimes  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  name  of  God  is  not  used  in  these  schools 
at  all : — “ I hate  to  do  ill.  I was  not  made  to  be  bad. 
God  made  us,  and  takes  care  of  us.”  Is  not  God  recog- 
nised there  ? — Clearly. 

6418.  For  his  kindness  and  his  providence? — 
Clearly. 

7419.  In  the  same  little  book,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  same  little  children,  would  you  expect  to  find  this : — 
“ It  is  God  that  made  me.  It  is  he  that  still  keeps 
me  in  life.  It  is  from  him  that  all  the  good  things 
come  which  are  in  my  lot.  And  it  was  he  who  sent 
Christ  to  save  me.  I wish  that  I could  love  him,  and 
fear  him,  and  do  his  will,  and  pray  to  him  as  I ought. 
It  is  a great  sin  to  break  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  to  take  his 
name  in  vain,  or  to  go  with  those  who  walk  in  the 
paths  of  sin.  He  hates  all  such  things,  and  in  his 
wrath  will  fall  upon  those  who  do  them,  and  who  will 
not  turn  from  them.  I pray  that  I may  not  think  bad 
things,  nor  speak  bad  words,  nor  do  bad  deeds.”  Should 
you  expect  the  whole  history  of  redemption,  more  or 
less,  to  be  brought  out  in  the  ordinary  school  books  of 
the  National  Board,  in  connexion  with  God’s  dealing 
with  the  patriarchs  and  the  Israelites  ? — I don’t  know. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  It  is  a matter  of 
opinion. 

7420.  In  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  in 
your  schools,  do  you  think  generally  that  you  have 
frequent  occasions  to  reprove  or  punish  the  children  ? 
— Frequent  occasions  to  reprove  and  set  them  right. 

7421.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  punishment  you 
use  ? — It  is  chiefly  moral. 

7422.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  reproof  or  remon- 
strance for  moral  crime  ? — Clearly. 

7423.  Are  you  or  the  teachers  in  the  habit  of  open- 
ing the  Bible  or  reading  by  chapter  and  verse,  in  order 
to  bring  religious  principles  to  bear  on  the  offending 
children? — That  is  the  usual  course. 

7424.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  many  Protestant  pa- 
rents— say  the  clergy  and  others — in  admonishing  and 
correcting  their  children,  act  immediately  and  with  the 
Book  of  God  in  their  hand,  or  use  it  as  you  have  now 
stated  ? — I don’t  know.  I could  not  speak  for  other 
people’s  practices. 

7 425.  Do  you  know  of  many  that  delay  it  for  a little 
time  ? — I cannot  say ; I have  not  heard. 

7 426.  Have  you  not  heard  that  many  conscientious 
Christian  parents  think  it  better  to  delay  the  reproof 
for  a period,  that  it  might  have  a better  effect  even  on 
the  child  1 — Well,  you  must  allow  people  at  least,  to  be 
guided  by  their  own  judgment. 

7427.  Have  you  heard  of  many  such  cases  ? — I have, 
but  the  question  is,  whether  I agree  with  that. 

7428.  Now,  do  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
children  attending  your  school  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Authorized  Version? — They  do. 

7429.  Is  there  no  departure  from  the  language  of  the 
Authorized  Version? — No. 

7430.  Do  you  instruct  them  in  the  formularies  of 
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the  Church  of  England? — No;  they  are  noticed  that 
the  lesson  is  on  such  a subject,  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  retire  if  they  like,  and  join  in  some  other  subject. 

7431.  Are  the  parents  ever  referred  to? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  where  they  are,  and  I should  say 
they  are  not.  The  parents  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  these  facts. 

7432.  You  deal  with  the  children  as  you  find  them 
at  school,  without  any  reference  to  the  parents? — 
Clearly. 

7433.  Do  you,  in  fact,  instruct  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  Catechism  and  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church? — I don’t  know  of  its  being 
done,  but  I know  it  is  contrary  to  the  rule  to  do  it — 
at  least,  to  insist  on  it. 

7434.  Have  you  the  opportunity  of  doing  it?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  children  may  remain  in  the 
class? — That  is  possible. 

7 435.  Have  you  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  with- 
out having  the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church 
in  your  hand  ? — You  could  invent  a means  of  doing  it 
if  you  were  so  disposed. 

7436.  In  reading  don’t  you  make  particular  remarks, 
comments  on  the  Scriptures,  from  time  to  time? — 
Surely. 

7437.  In  reading  them  don’t  you  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  instinct  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  your  doctrines,  or  the  particular 
principles  of  your  Church  ? — I am  not  aware  it  is  done 
designedly. 

743S.  It  is  quite  competent  for  you  to  do  so? — 
It  is. 

7439.  Mr.  Gibson  has  partly  anticipated  me,  in 
connexion  with  such  passages  as  these  : — “ This  is  my 
Body,”  “ Repent  ye,”  and  so  on.  Do  you  enter  on  the 
controversial  points  involved  in  these? — It  would  be 
proper  to  do  so  ; it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
the  meaning  of  a passage. 

7440.  Is  it  done,  are  the  teachers  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  ? — I should  say  that  it  is. 

7441.  Then  the  Roman  Catholic  children  get  the 
advantage  of  this  instruction? — They  do. 

7442.  In  giving  lessons  in  Acts  the  20th  chapter,  do 
you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
words  Bishops  or  overseers  and  Presbyters  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Episco- 
pacy there  referred  to,  whether  diocesan  or  congrega- 
tional ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

7443.  Or  in  reference  to  Philippians  1st  chapter, 
1st  verse,  where  bishops  and  deacons  are  spoken  of  in 
that  Church,  do  you  instruct  them  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Episcopacy,  whether  diocesan  or  congregational, 
and  in  reference  to  the  deacons,  whether  they  were  for 
preaching  or  attending  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church.  Can  you  say  ? — No,  I could  not  say. 

7444.  Is  it  ever  done,  do  you  think  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

7 445.  Have  you  a fixed  time  usually  in  your  schools 
for  giving  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

7446.  Axe  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction in  your  schools  at  other  times? — Yes,  inci- 
dentally. 

7447.  And  mixing  it  up  generally  with  your  lite- 
rary instruction  ? — Clearly. 

7448.  Rev.  Mr.  Coviie. — Have  you  made  your- 
self acquainted  -with  the  schools  under  the  National 
Board  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  your  own 
schools? — I have,  on  several  occasions. 

7449.  Now,  speaking  generally,  is  it  your  convic- 
tion that  your  schools  are  either  better,  or  as  good  as, 
or  worse  than  the  National  schools  ? — Speaking  gene- 
rally, I would  say  they  are  rather  better.  There  are 
exceptions.  There  are  some,  such  as  Kilmallock  school, 
that  was  referred  to,  where  I had  to  find  fault ; but 
yet  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  comparing  that  school 
with  the  National  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7450.  ¥e  have  it  in  evidence  already  that  the 
average  attendance  of  Church  Education  schools  is  a 
good  deal  higher  than  in  the  National  Board  schools, 
but  is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  your  model  school 
in  Kildare-place  ? — No,  we  have  got  in  one  model  male 


and  practising  schools  211  persons  on  the  roll,  average 
attendance  103.  That  is  about  50  per  cent.  In  the 
female  model  and  practising  schools  223  on  the  roll, 
122  average  attendance. 

7451.  Were  you  in  the  schools  on  the  day  on  which 
I visited  the  model  schools  ? — I was. 

7452.  Because  it  struck  me  the  schools  were  singu- 
larly empty  ? — That  was  the  case.  You  visited  shortly 
after  a few  holidays,  and  the  children  don’t  generally 
re-assemble  at  once. 

7453.  It  was  the  week  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day? — 
I believe  so. 

7454.  Do  you  think  that  the  impression  on  my 
mind  would  not  have  been  produced  if  I visited  it  at 
an  ordinary  time  ? — I think  so. 

7455.  Are  not  your  schools  there  constructed  for  a 
very  large  number  ? — Yes,  a good  number. 

7456.  How  many  could  you  receive  in  the  boys’  school 
for  example? — I think  upwards  of  150  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  boys’  school,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  gills’  school,  and  fully  that  number  in  the  infant 
school.  Then  the  two  practising  schools  would  add  to 
that  number. 

7457.  Are  the  children  educated  in  Kildare-place 
Model  School,  children  of  poor  parents,  or  of  persons 
in  better  circumstances?—1 There  is  a great  mixture, 
some  are  very  poor,  others  are  in  better  circumstances. 

7458.  With  respect  to  your  training  school,  where 
do  you  obtain  candidates  for  training  ? — In  every  part 
of  the  country. 

7459.  Is  there  no  system  of  pupil  teachers  or 
monitors  in  your  schools,  to  provide  candidates  for  your 
training  institution? — No,  that  was  not  found  to  work 
well,  it  was  tried  some  years  ago. 

7 460.  The  paper  which  you  have  put  in,  describes 
as  the  entrance  examination  merely  that  candidates  will 
be  examined  in  the  proficiency  sheet  printed  for  the 
children  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7461.  Must  they  cover  the  whole  of  that  work? — 
No,  only  four  classes ; there  are  six  classes  in  the 
scale  of  proficiency ; the  minimum  that  will  be  received 
is  specified,  but  they  go  beyond  that  very  much. 

7462.  Where  have  they  obtained  then-  education 
generally,  before  they  come  to  you? — In  the  schools  in 
their  respective  localities. 

7463.  That  might  be  either  in  a Church  Education 
school,  or  a National  school  ? — Yes. 

7 464.  When  you  are  dwelling  on  any  part  of  school 
management  in  your  lectures  would  you  think  it  right 
to  introduce  scriptural  or  religious  instruction,  by  the 
way  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  ? — I would ; 
I believe  I would  be  perfectly  right,  and  I would  be 
wrong  if  I did  not  do  it. 

7465.  Would  that  be  of  a moral  or  a controversial 
kind? — Moral ; suppose,  for  instance,  I was  teaching 
arithmetic. 

7466.  Do  you  teach  arithmetic  to  the  students  ? — 
Ido. 

7467.  Can  you  introduce  moral  or  religious  reflec- 
tions in  teaching  arithme'tic  ? — I think  it  can  be  very 
well  taught  without  introducing  scriptural  subjects; 
many  occasions  may  arise  for  the  necessity  of  it. 

7468.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  where  an  occasion 
might  arise  for  the  necessity  of  it? — In  the  case  of  a 
reproof  or  reprimand. 

7469.  Would  that  not  be  in  reference  to  the  arith- 
metic ? — Not  to  the  subject  itself. 

7470.  Don’t  you  think  this  principle  contended  for 
is  of  a kind  that  might  be  called  sentimental  or  rather 
polemical  than  practical  ? — I would  not  give  an  opinion 
on  that  point  at  all,  because  I would  not  be  competent. 

7471.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a great  many  teachers 
who  have  been  under  your  hands  ? — Yes. 

7 47 2.  Do  you  think  these  teachers  would  themselves 
wish  to  interlard  secular  instruction  with  religious  or 
pious  sentiments  ? — I do  ; I believe  that,  and  they 
think  their  work  would  be  very  imperfectly  done  if 
they  do  not  do  it. 

7473.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they  contend  for  it  or 
for  the  liberty  of  doing  it  ? — They  do  it,  and  do  it 
zealously  and  well. 


June  5,  1868. 

William  T. 
Wilkinson, 
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7474.  Has  it  not  been  made  rather  a matter  of 
principle  -with  you  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  National  Board  in  the  schools  connected  with 
them  1—1  don’t  think  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that. 

7475.  Was  it  not  made  a matter  of  principle  with 
you,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  in  the  National 
schools  connected  with  them  1 — I don’t  think  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  at  all.  I think  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  principle  with  our  society,  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Kildare-place  Society. 

7476.  Is  your  society  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Kildare-place  Society  1 — Not  the  same 
principle.  It  is  in  that  respect. 

7477.  Do  you  allow  the  children  to  read  the 
Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Scripture  1 — No. 

7478.  Did  not  the  Kildare-place  Society? — They 
did. 

7479.  Then  the  Kildare-place  Society  made  more 


concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  other  churches  than 
your  Society? — Yes,  so  far. 

7480.  Is  it  not  possible  the  Church  Education  Society 
took  the  course  I allude  to  in  consequence  of  the 
National  system? — No,  I don’t  think  so,  for  this 
reason,  the  real  work  of  the  school  is  recognised  to  be 
that  of  education,  and  not  the  mere  imparting  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  literary  teaching  of  the 
schools  is  viewed  in  that  respect ; moral  training, 
spiritual  influences,  and  intellectual  culture  must  be  car- 
ried on  with  teaching,  no  matter  what  the  subj  ect  may  be. 

7481.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  reading  the  Scriptures  they 
were  not  allowed  in  the  schools  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society  to  make  any  comments  ? — True. 

7482.  In  your  schools  you  do  ? — True.  I would  ex- 
plain that  under  the  Kildare-place  system  the  plain, 
grammatical  sense  and  meaning  were  brought  out— -the 
plain  construction  of  the  passage. 

[Adjourned.] 


Twentieth  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  June  6, 1868. 
Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Poavis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Coavie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  pii.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


June  C,  1868. 

William  T. 
Wilkinson, 


V/illiam  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


7483.  The  Chairman. — So  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends  has  there  been  much  diminution  of  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  schools,  arising  from 
the  gradual  multiplication  of  National  schools,  and  the 
greater  convenience  of  those  schools  draAving  them  off? 
—I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

7484.  You  have  not  heard  that  reason  assigned  in 
those  schools  where  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  shown  ? — Not  with  regard  to  Church 
children.  Some  few  instances  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me,  but  they  are  so  very  trifling  that  they  are 
hardly  worth  noticing. 

7485.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  Church 
Education  schools  have  been  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence of  their  patrons  or  subscribers  having  become 
supporters  of  the  National  Board  ? — I have  heard  of 
schools  previously  under  the  Church  Education  Society 
having  been  placed  under  the  National  Board. 

7486.  Has  that  operated  in  many  cases  ? — Not  to 
my  knoAvledge.  I am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

7487.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  it  a fundamental  principle  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  that  in  all  its  schools 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  used  in  the  daily  in- 
struction of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is  capable 
of  reading  ? — It  is. 

7488.  Your  society  holds  that  the  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  made  an  essential  part  of  education,  and  that 
they  should  not  only  be  read  at  certain  hours,  but  that 
the  teachers  should  be  at  liberty  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions to  refer  to  them  ? — That  is  the  principle. 

7489.  Do  you  actually  in  the  course  of  teaching, 
incorporate  to  any  great  extent  religious  teaching  Avith 
literary  teaching  ? — To  a very  great  extent. 

7490.  Do  the  rales  of  your  society  contemplate 
such  an  incorporation  of  religious  Avith  secular  teaching 
as  that  suggested  in  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  questions  relat- 
ing to  lessons  in  anatomy  and  mechanics  in  his  exami- 
nation of  you  yesterday? — The  rales  fully  embrace 
all  that  he  alluded  to. 


7491.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  such  an  in- 
corporation of  religious  Avith  secular  teaching  should 
take  place  ? — Do  you  ask  my  oato  opinion  ? 

7492.  Yes,  your  opinion? — My  OAvn  opinion  is 
decided  that  it  should.  It  Avould  be  very  incomplete 
teaching  Avithout  it. 

7493.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  fundamental 
principles  of  your  society  require  that  the  teachers  in 
each  of  your  schools  should  be  permitted  to  read  and 
expound  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  all 
the  pupils  in  attendance  ? — I believe  that  to  be  the 
principle. 

7 494.  What  would  occur  in  case  the  parent  of  any 
child  in  attendance  at  one  of  your  schools  expressed  a 
Avish  that  his  child  should  be  excluded  during  the  time 
of  any  Scriptural  or  religious  instruction  ? — I think 
the  effect  Avould  be  the  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
school,  the  parent  not  conforming  to  the  rales  of  the 
school. 

7 495.  You  do  not,  I presume,  deny  the  right  of  the 
parent  to  AvithdraAV  his  child  during  such  religious  in- 
struction ? — Certainly  not. 

7496.  Then,  does  your  society  recognise  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  to  avail  himself  or  his  child  of 
the  benefit  of  your  secular  teaching  to  the  exclusion  of 
Scriptural  or  religious  teaching  ? — No,  the  society  does 
not  recognise  the  light  so  far. 

7497.  Do  you  make  a distinction  between  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  teaching ; for  in- 
stance, would  you  only  insist  upon  a child  being  present 
duiing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  alloiv  him  to 
AvithdraAV  during  any  explanation  arising  out  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures? — No,  both  go  together — the 
reading  and  the  exposition.  When  you  spoke  of  Scrip 
tural  instruction  and  religious  teaching  I assumed  that 
they  Avere  identical — that  you  did  not  mean  there  was 
any  distinction  to  be  made  between  them,  but  if  you 
mean  by  religious  teaching,  special  religious  teaching, 
as,  for  example,  the  catechism  and  the  formularies  oi 
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the  Churcli  then  those  children  whose  parents  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  have  a right  to  withdraw,  and  the 
children  are  noticed  that  such  instruction  is  to  go  on, 
and  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire. 

7498.  Mr.  Stolces. — Do  you  register  the  creed  of  the 
children  on  admission  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is  uni- 
versally done,  but  it  is  recognised  that  a distinction  of 
creed  should  be  noticed. 

7499.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  distinction  of  creed  ? 
It  is  asked. 

7500.  On  the  admission  of  the  child  ? — Yes;  it  is 
required  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher. 

7501.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  there  necessarily  any  differ- 
ence in  the  course  of  teaching  of  a child  registered  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  one  registered  as  a Protestant ? — 
There  is  no  difference,  unless  as  regards  the  peculiar 
points  I have  mentioned,  such  as  the  catechism  and  the 
formularies  of  the  Church. 

7502.  But  you  insist  upon  all  children  attending  the 
school  remaining  during  the  period  allotted  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ? — Yes. 

7503.  Would  your  rules,  founded  on  the  consci- 
entious objections  that  exist  to  excluding  Scriptural 
teaching,  be  satisfied  with  having  offered  to  the  pupil 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  Scriptural  instruction,  even 
were  the  parent  of  the  pupil  to  refuse  the  religious  while 
accepting  secular  instruction  ? — I don’t  think  the  rales 
of  the  society  will  allow  any  separation  of  the  two. 
If  the  child  receive  the  secular  he  must  receive  the 
religious  element  in  the  instruction. 

7504.  Do  you  mean  as  a matter  of  fact,  or  as  a matter 
of  rule  ? — As  a matter  of  rule,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
he  does. 

7505.  Having  offered  to  a child,  or  to  the  parent  of 
a child,  the  advantages  you  consider  he  would  derive 
from  hearing  the  Scriptures  read,  would  your  rales  be 
satisfied  that  the  parent  should  withdraw  him  before 
that  teaching  begun,  not  being  willing  to  accept  it  ? — 
That  is  to  say,  he  will  only  attend  for  receiving  secular 
instruction  ? 

7506.  Yes  ? — No,  they  would  not  be  satisfied. 

7507.  Are  theteachers  in  your  schoolsever  employed, 
so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  in  performing  duties 
in  connexion  with  the  church  of  the  district? — Yes; 
sometimes  as  parish  clerk,  and  sometimes  as  organist. 

7508.  There  is  no  rale  to  prevent  then-  being  so 
employed  ? — No. 

7509.  What  is  the  difference  between  schools 
described  in  the  report  as  being  “ in  connexion,”  and 
those  described  as  being  in  “ direct  connexion?” — I do 
not  know  the  distinction  the  Committee  make. 

7510.  You  have  acted  as  an  Inspector  of  schools? — 
Yes. 

7511.  Do  you  know  the  district  of  the  county  West- 
meath?— No,  I never  inspected  schools  in  that  district. 

7512.  What  is  your  system  of  taking  the  roll  in  the 
ordinary  schools — at  what  hour  is  it  taken,  and  what 
is  the  process  gone  through  ? — It  is  done  by  calling  the 
names  over  one  by  one,  and  marking  the  attendance. 

7513.  Is  there  a fixed  hour  for  doing  that? — There 
is  a discretionary  power  with  the  teacher  of  the  school 
to  appoint  what  time  he  pleases. 

7514.  The  roll  is  only  called  once  a day  ? — It  is  some- 
times called  twice.  I know  cases  where  it  is  taken  twice. 

7515.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher? 
— Yes ; he  may  be  anxious  sometimes  to  give  a child 
credit  for  half  a day’s  attendance. 

7516.  How  is  that  calculated  in  taking  the  averages  ? 
— When  the  child  is  present  at  all  it  is  counted. 

7517.  As  a whole  day’s  attendance? — He  is  counted 
as  being  present  on  the  day. 

7518.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  half  day 
from  the  whole  ? — No,  not  in  the  averages ; but  I am 
not  aware  that  the  practice  is  carried  out  in  many  schools. 

7519.  You  mentioned  yesterday,  I think,  in  answer  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  that  some  holidays  occurred  at  the 
time  he  visited  your  schools,  and  the  children  were 
absent  on  account  of  a holiday,  it  being  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  ? — I believe  that  was  the  time,  but  I don’t  recollect. 

7520.  You  spoke  of  Patrick’s  Day  as  a holiday  in  a 
patriotic,  not  in  a religious  sense  ? — Yes. 


7521.  Professor  Sullivan. — I think  you  stated  that  June  n,  ISO's. 

from  £30  to  £40  was  the  lowest  salary  which  a teacher  

received  ? — Yes,  I would  say  so.  I can  tell  you  the  salaries  • 

of  masters  that  have  come  under  my  notice  for  a num-  eS(J 

ber  of  years.  There  is  no  salary  that  I can  see  under 
£30,  unless  in  a case  where  board  and  residence  went 
with  the  salary,  and  that,  of  course,  made  it  up. 

7522.  How  far  does  your  observation  apply?  Is  it 
to  the  Dublin  schools  only  ? — No,  all  over  the  country. 

7523.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  case  where  the 
salary  was  under  £20? — No ; I don’t  know  of  a single 
case  under  £20,  and  in  addition  to  that  were  board  and 
residence,  or  an  equivalent  such  as  three  acres  of  land. 

In  such  cases  the  salary  is  low,  but  all  the  other  salaries 
are  just  what  I mentioned. 

7524.  You  state  that  the  parish  schoolmaster  is  fre- 
quently the  parish  clerk  or  organist.  Is  the  salary  you 
have  stated  a joint  salary? — Yes,  but  he  is  not  always 
the  parish  clerk — not  invariably. 

7525.  Still  the  salaries  include  emoluments  which 
ai-e  external  to  teaching? — They  do,  but  such  emolu- 
ments are  never  included  in  our  cash  account. 

7526.  Does  the  schoolmaster  ever  fill  the  office  of 
sexton  ? — I have  known  of  a few  cases  in  which  that 
has  occurred,  but  very  few. 

7527.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  functions 
of  schoolmaster  should  be  connected  with  those  of 
sexton?- — Indeed  I do  not. 

7528.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the 
teacher  was  employed  in  the  household  of  the  patron? 

— Do  you  mean  as  tutor  to  the  family  ? 

7529.  No,  but  in  a menial  capacity? — No,  never. 

7530.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  it 
has  been  the  case  with  other  classes  of  schoolmasters 
not  belonging  to  the  Church  Education  Society? — I 
don’t  recollect  an  instance. 

7531.  If  such  an  instance  occurred  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a wrong  thing  ? — A very  wrong  thing,  and  a 
great  degradation  of  the  office. 

7532.  How  long  does  the  name  of  a child  remain 
upon  the  rolls  before  it  is  struck  off  for  non-attendance  ? 

— A great  deal  depends  upon  what  causes  the  child’s 
absence.  Suppose  a child  to  be  sick,  and  information 
to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the  teacher  or  patron  of  the 
school,  the  child’s  name  is  very  commonly  left  on  the 
rolls  for  perhaps  three  or  six  months,  but  if  there  is 
certain  information  that  the  child  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  school,  the  rale  is  to  take  the  name  off  at  the 
expiration  of  the  quarter. 

7533.  In  making  up  the  numbers  upon  the  rolls  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  return  is  a nominal  one,  and 
includes  those  whose  names  have  not  been  struck  off 
for  absence,  but  who  may  have  been  absent  for  several 
months? — I suppose  you  want  to  know  how  many 
have  passed  through  the  school  in  the  year. 

7534.  Take  it  as  for  the  real  school  attendance? — 

Clearly.  A child  presents  himself  for  admission,  his 
name  is  entered,  and  he  attends  for  a certain  time. 

That  child  counts  as  having  been  a member  of  the  school 
for  that  year.  > 

7535.  So  that  if  the  name  was  on  for  a day  only  it 
would  count  in  the  total  number  on  the  roll  at  the  end 

- of  the  year  ? — It  would,  but  I suppose  cases  of  that 
kind  are  very  few. 

7536.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attend  the 
school  as  to  their  average  attendance  as  distinguished 
from  the  others  ? — I have  no  means  at  my  command. 

7537.  It  might  happen  that  their  names  were  re- 
gistered, and  they  put  in  an  appearance  for  a day  and 
were  then  removed,  and  they  would  be  counted  in  the 
average  at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  they  gave  no  bona 
fide  attendance? — That  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable. 

7538.  Is  every  school  provided  with  a class-book, 
report-book,  and  register  on  a similar  plan? — Yes, 
there  is  a uniform  register,  a uniform  class  roll,  and  a 
uniform  report-book  required  in  every  school. 

7539.  Then  the  returns  sent  in  to  the  central  office 
are  deiived  from  such  registration  ? — I should  say  so. 

7540.  How  many  school-days  do  you  count  in  the 
week  ? — Five  and  part  of  the  sixth. 

2 R 
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June  6, 1868.  7541.  That  is  the  half  of  Saturday? — Yes. 

_ 7542.  The  number  of  hours  you  stated  yesterday 

William  1’.  ffo-  the  different  subjects  of  teaching  amount  to  thirty- 
esq.  1I1Snn,  seven  in  tlie  week  ?— -I  make  it  forty-two. 

7543.  How  many  lectures  in  the  day  does  that  give 
on  an  average  ? If  you  allow  Saturday  as  a whole  day 
it  will  make  it  seven,  but  you  only  allow  half  a day'?— 
That  would  be  about  the  number. 

7544.  Do  you  classify  those  who  come  up  for  train- 
ing, or  are  they  all  placed  in  one  grade? — The  male 
students  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  they  make  one 
class.  It  is  not  so  with  the  female  students,  and  we 
make  two  classes  of  them. 

7545.  How  many  hours  then  are  set  apart  for  pri- 
vate study  ? — Twenty-one. 

7546.  That  is  an  average  of  three  hours  a day,  but 
you  don’t  include  Sunday? — No. 

7547.  Well  that  would  be  more  than  three  and  a 
half  hours  a day  ? — Yes. 

7548.  Is  not  ten  and  a half  hours  of  literary  work 
a day  too  much  for  a teacher  ? — It  is  veiy  severe  work 
if  it  is  done. 

7549.  What  is  the  duration  of  the  training? — Two 
sessions  of  five  months  each  for  a master,  and  generally 
three  sessions-  for  a mistress. 

7550.  What  do  the  teachers  do  in  the  vacation?  Do 
they  go  home  ?— ' They  return  home  generally. 

7551.  Are  they  permitted  to  remain  at  the  Institu- 
tion during  vacation  if  they  choose  ?- — Some  few  are, 
in  the  winter  interval-only.  Circumstances  sometimes 
arise  that  some  are  permitted  to  remain. 

7552.  Then  it  often  happens  that  many  remain  dur- 
ing the  vacation  ?- — Not  many. 

7553.  Do  you  think  a smaller  number  of  subjects 
and  a fewer  number  of  hours  would  be  more  conducive 
to  real  instruction  than  that  extremely  hard  work  ? — I 
do ; but  the  session  being  five  months,  and  a cessation 
then  for  a month,  they  are  relieved  veiy  much,  and 
after  a training  of  two  sessions  they  are  free;  but, 
however,  I have  not  found  the  health  of  any  one  of 
the  teachers  break  down.  I am  veiy  willing  to  admit 
that  the  work  is  severe. 

7554.  I find  several  varities  of  reading  books  in  use 
hi  the  schools?— Yes. 

7555.  Is  the  “ Dublin  Reading  Book”  of  the  Kildare- 
stteet  Society  the  one  that  is  mostly  employed  ? — It  is 
seldom  used. 

7556.  It  is  seldom  used  now  you  mean?— Very 
rarely. 

7557.  You  use  the  new  series  of  the  English  books  V — 
Yes,  the  books  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge. 

7558.  The  standard  under  the  “Revised  Code?” — 
It  corresponds  to  that. 

7 559.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty,  where  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  school  books  employed,  in  fixing  upon  a 
common  standard  in  the  examination  in  the  school? — 
So'  far  as  these  books  are  concerned  they  are  cleverly  got 
up  for  school  purposes,  and  we  don’t  find  any  difficulty 
with'  them,  but  there  are  others  of  which  the  same  can- 
not be  said,  and  when  they  happen  to  be  in  use  there 
would  be  difficulty. 

7560.  If  different  books  were  constructed  according  to 
the  same  plan,  and  yet  different  in  the  lessons,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  pupils  ? — If  the  plan  be 
based  on  a Sound  educational  principle  there  Would  be 
no  difficulty.  It  is  immaterial  where  published  or  what 
the  subjeet  matter  of  the  lessons  would  be. 

7561.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a considerable  diffe- 
rence in  the  plan  that  such  a difficulty  would  arise  ?• — 
Yes,  or  in  cases  where  there  are  books  on  ho  plan  at  all. 

7562.  The  Chairman. — If  you  had  one  uniform  set 
of  books  in  all  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools 
as  there  is  a uniform  set  in  the  National  Board  schools, 
would  that  diminish  the  labour  of  your  Inspectors  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  would  affect  that  point  at  all,  if  the  books 
are  really  designed  well  for  school  purposes. 

7563.  Professor  Sullivan.- — Is  readingthe  Scriptures 
the  only  religious  instruction  which  is  compulsory  ? — If 
you  mean  by  religious  instruction  to  include  all  sorts  of 


moral  reflections  that  will  naturally  arise  out  of  a 
lesson,  then  that  religious  instruction  is  as  compulsory 
as  the  direct  Scriptural  teaching. 

7564.  I rather  allude  to  the  books.  What  books  do 
you  consider  to  belong  specially  to  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — The  Bible. 

7565.  I mean  in  the  rale  not  compulsory? — The 
Catechism  and  Prayer  Book. 

7566.  There  is  a little  book  published  by  the  “ Society 
fop  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,”  called  “ English 
History.”  Is  that  read  in  the  schools? — In  a good 
many. 

7567.  That  would  come  under  secular  teaching  ? — 
Yes. 

7 568.  I suppose  you  are  well  acquainted  with  that 
book  ? — I have  had  it  in  my  hand,  and  looked  through 
it. 

7569.  Is  there  not  a veiy  large  portion  of  that  book 
that  is  extremely  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics  ? — 
It  is  very  plainly  stated  at  any  rate. 

7570.  Do  you  not  think  that  book  itself,  though 
brought  in  in  the  regular  school  instruction,  is  almost 
as  objectionable  as  many  books  purely  dogmatical  ? — 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  an 
improper  thing,  in  my  view,  to  construct  a History  of 
England  without  the  passages  to  which  you  refer. 

7571.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I am  merely 
speaking  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist.  Do 
you  not  think  there  is  a portion  of  this  book  which  in 
your  own  judgment  is  such  as  to  be  offensive  to  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Well,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I don’t  know  if  people  should  be  offended  at 
what  are  facts: 

7572.  Is  there  nothing  here  but  facts?  Am  I to 
suppose  that  everything  in  the  book  is  a fact  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

7573.  Suppose  another  set  of  people  do  not  think  tlie 
statements  to  be  facts  ? — Well,  it  would  be  a very  great 
advantage  to  them  to  read  them,  and  prove  both  sides. 

7574.  I admit  that  both  sides  should  be  read.  I 
recommend  it  myself,  but  I want  to  know  whether 
there  are  not  many  people  who  would  not  admit  that 
recommendation  as  being  quite  agreeable? — Weil, 
really  I find  it  difficult  to  account  for  other  people’s 
opinions  and  views,  but  my  own  view  is  this — there  is 
a fact — there  is  a history. 

7575.  Suppose  the  converse  were  put — that  a book 
written  in  a strongly  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  as 
this  book  is  decidedly  written  in  a strongly  Protestant 
point  of  view,  and  that  you  or  your  children  were  forced 
to  read  it,  would  yon  think  it  was  offensive  ? — In  a case 
of  that  kind  I would  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  I 
believed,  being  forced  to  read  the  book,  that  it  was 
incorrect;  it  would  be  my  duty  to  show  where  it  was 
incorrect. 

7576.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  you  be  inclined 
to  send  your  children  to  a school  where  the  books  in 
general  use  were  books  corresponding  to  this  for 
Roman  Catholics  ? — I would.  I would  have  no  ob- 
jection, when  that  is  only  part  of  the  course,  and  it  is 
open  to  an  opinion  to  prove  whether  they  are  light  or 
wrong. 

7577.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  you  speak  of 
opinion,  are  the  class  of  persons  who  attend  your 
schools  capable  of  judging  of  the  facts  in  a book  of  this 
kind?— No.  I think  the  exercise:  of  a sound  judg- 
ment and  light  reason  is  a matter  of  growth  and  late 
development. 

7578.  You  say  all  the  statements  in  this  are  facts? 
— That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I have  examined  it. 

7579.  You  have  examined,  I suppose,  the  original 
sources  of  the  history  in  the  book? — I have  satisfied 
my  own  mind  upon  them. 

7 580.  That  is  from  the  original  documents  ? — No. 

7581.  Then  on  what  do  you  base  your  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  facts? — Well,  I have  been  edu- 
cated into  them,  and  have  read  pretty  much  upon  them, 
and  have  formed  my  own  views. 

7582.  Precisely,  You.  take  the  facts  upon  trust  P— 
Yes. 
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7583.  And  if  the  person  who  stated  them  happens 
not  to  have  stated  them  rightly  yon  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  he  has  or  not? — Unless  by  the 
weight  of  evidence. 

7584.  What  other  weight  of  evidence  have  you  got 
as  to  whether  what  are  stated  as  facts  in  this  book  are 
in  accordance  with  what  occurred  or  not? — I would 
only  judge  of  the  evidence  as  in  any  other  case,  and 
see  what  was  said  on  both  sides. 

7585.  You  admit  you  are  not  in  a position  to  judge 
of  the  original  documentary  evidence  upon  which  what 
are  stated  in  this  book  as  historical  facts  are  to  be 
based  1 — Clearly. 

7586.  And  yet  you  consider  a child  of  twelve  or 
foui-teen  years  of  age  is  in  a position  to  examine  and 
judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence  ? — I am  sorry  I did  not 
put  what  I had  to  say  in  language  plain  enough,  or 
you  would  not  have  taken  that  view.  It  was  my  fault. 
I thought  you  were  speaking  of  me  as  in  the  capacity 
of  a parent  of  a child. 

7587.  I am  speaking  of  you  as  one  in  a very  respon- 
sible position,  a- man  of  intelligence,  and  one  who  had 
studied  this  question,  and  you  are  not  in  a position 
to  prove  to  me  that  the  statements  in  this  book  are  in 
accordance  with  the  documentary  evidence,  and  yet 
you  would  expect  a child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  or  his  parent,  who  may  be,  perhaps,  an  ignorant 
peasant,  would  be  able  to  investigate  what  are  put 
forward  as  historical  facts  1— -I  cannot  help  them. 

7588.  Does  not  your  evidence  amount  to  this,  that 
you  take  it  upon  trust  1 — I do. 

7589.  And  the  children  are  obliged  to  take  it  upon 
your  trust  ? — Just  so. 

7590.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  teacher  of  the  school,  who  hands  them  a 
Protestant  book  for  the  historical  evidences1?— Yes. 

7591.  They  have  not  the  means  of  determining  the 
other  side ; it  is  not  presented  to  them  1 — I am  not 
sure  about  that.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  think,  to  train  up  the  thought; 
and  then  when  they  are  taught  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  other  books  upon  the  subject. 

7592.  Do  you  know  that  the  children  in  the  country 
ever  read  other  books  than  their  school-books  1 — -They 
do. 

7593.  Do  they  read  a great  many  books'? — I know 
cases. 

7594.  In  certain  cases,  of  course  they  do,  but  do 
they  generally? — Well,  I could  not  answer  for  the 
whole  country. 

7595.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties that  education  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  people  have  not  the  books  to 
read,  and  do  not  read  any  except  the  school-books  1 — 
I don’t  think  so.  That  is  not  my  opinion. 

7596.  You  are  acquainted  with  a good  deal  of  the 
country  ? — A good  deal. 

7597.  How  many  booksellers’  shops  are  there  in  the 
country  outside  three  or  four  of  the  principal  towns  ? — 
I don’t  know.  I could  not  answer  the  question,  but  I 
know  places  where,  if  the  books  are  not  actually  sold, 
there  are  ways  of  getting,  them. 

7598.  Take  the  Homan  Catholics,  for  instance. 
What  way  have  they  of  getting  books  except  in 
the  ordinary  booksellers’  shops?— I find  that  when 
their  friends  come  into  large  towns  they  can  get  them 
easily.  Books  are  cheap.  They  are  multiplied  to  such 
a degree  that  the  prices  are  very  low. 

_ 7599.  I admit  that,  if  3-011  take  all  that  are  pub- 
lished?— I am  sure  there  is  a great  deal  of  reading  afloat. 

7 600.  The  books  exist,  I have  no  doubt,  for  there 
are  20,000  published  annually,  but  have  the  people  the 
taste  or  the  means  of  getting  at  them  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Ireland  ? — When  you  spoke  of  the  means  I 
thought  you  meant  that  the  high  price  put  all,  except 
the  school  books,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  I do 
not  think  that. 

7601.  I meant,  also,  the  facility  of  sale.  Do  you 
know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how  many  counties  in 
Ireland  are  there  in  which  there  are  no  booksellers’ 
Shops  whatever  ? — I don’t  know. 


7602.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there 
are  eleven  or  twelve  counties  ? — Yes,  I would. 

7 603.  And  in  those  counties  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  children  to  leam  anything  outside 
the  school-books,  or  anything  but  what  is  inside  the 
covers  of  them.  Is  tire  Reading  Book  No.  3,  of 
“ Nelson’s  school  series,”  used  in  all  your  schools?— 
In  some  cases  it  is. 

7604.  Now,  in  part  of  this,  in  the  Bible  lesson,  do 
you  think  it  would  represent  the  exact  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  points  touched  upon  ? — I don’t 
know  the  lesson  to  .which  you  refer.  (Book  handed  to 
■witness.)  I don’t  see  anything  in  that  that  a well- 
informed  Roman  Catholic  could  object  to. 

7605.  What  is  the  age  of  the  children  reading  this 
book  ? — From  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 

7606.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  expect  them  to  be  well- 
informed  at  that  age  ? — Oh  no,  they  are  just  learning 
to  read  at  that  age,  and  read  fluently,  Without  reading 
what  would  be  called  intelligently. 

7607.  Professor  tiulUmii. — Is  not  that  the  exact 
period  in  which  positive  as  distinguished  from  negative 
doctrine  is  communicated  to  children  ? — I don’t  clearly 
understand  the  question. 

7 608.  There  may  be  certain  points  on  which  there 
would  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  among  children 
of  any  age  ? — Yes. 

7609.  But  is  it  not  the  time  of  life,  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  when  instruction  is  given 
upon  matters  Of  religion,  and  especially  on  those 
matters  in  which  other  doctrinal  .points  are  necessarily 
introduced  in  the  elucidation  of  what  I may  call  the 
negative  portion  ? — It  is  possible  a teacher  in  carrying 
on  the  reading  lesson  may  do  as  you  say. 

7610.  Suppose  he  did  not  do  it,  wouldn’t  it  be  neces- 
sary, from  a religious  point  of  view,  that  he  should  do 
it?— Not  as  I have  read  that.  There  is  quite  scope 
enough  there  for  a teacher  to  open  that  out,  and  it 
would  give  him  plenty. to  do  without  departing  from  it. 

7611.  Isn’t  that  the  age  at  which  a child  ought  to 
receive  doctrinal  teaching  in  connexion  with  that? 
Wouldn’t  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  so  in  connexion 
with  the  lesson  ? — I take  that  lesson  as  it  stands,  and 
whatever  the  doctrine  in  it  I would  feel  it  ought  to  be 
opened  out. 

7612.  I find  here  another  little  book — an  “Ecclesi- 
astical Primer-.”  Does  that  enter  into  the  religious  or 
secular  teaching? — The  religious. 

7613.  Then  on  that,  of  course,  I need  not  ask  any 
questions,  as  it  is  not  compulsory  ?— That  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  I wish  to  mention  as  regards  that  primer 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  students  under  training.  That 
is  a book  the  chaplain  lectures  upon,,  or  his  lectures  to 
the  students  in  training  are  based  upon  it. 

7614.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  statis- 
tical portion  of  the  return,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  children  on  the 
roll  in  the  several  books,  taking  as  a standard  this  little 
series  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society? — I have. 

7615.  For  what  year  ? — For  1866. 

7616.  Perhaps  you  could  state  the  total  number  on 
the  roll,  and  then  the  number  in  each  of  the  books  of 
this  series  ? — The  children'  are  divided  into  s'ix  classes. 
The  lowest  class  comprises  or  would  correspond  with 
any  book  there  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur. 

7617.  That  is,  it  would  correspond  to  the  first  part 
of  the  First  Reading  Book  of  the  educational  series  ? — I 
should  say  so,  and  if  there  be  any  passages  in  another 
part  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  over  it.  The  second  class  must  be  able 
to  read  words  of  two  syllables,  and  the  third  class  should 
read  any  one  of  the  books. 

7618.  Including  the  Fourth  ? — Yes,  and  the  reading 
to  be  fluent  and  accurate.  After  the  third  class  the 
intelligence  i3  tested.  W e don’t  expect  a very  large  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 

7619.  So  that  we  may  take  your  third  class,  and 
all  above  it  as  persons  able  to  read  moderately  ? — To  be 
able  to  read  fluently,  and  without  making  mistakes. 
After  the  third  class  we  hold  them  accountable  for 
intelligent  reading. 

2 It  2 
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7620.  What  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  roll 
belong  to  the  first  division  ? — I am  not  able  to  give 
the  information  with  the  accuracy  I could  wish,  but 
I can  do  it  in  perhaps  what  would  be  as  satisfactory 
a manner.  When  I was  making  up  this  calculation 
I could  not  lay  my  hands  upon  all  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  in  all  the  dioceses.  I was  unable  to  get 
the  reports  of  five  of  the  dioceses.  The  consequence 
is  that  I am  unable  to  account  for  the  number  67,327 
pupils  in  the  schools  or  the  total  number  in  all  Ireland. 
If  you  deduct  the  five  dioceses,  I am  able  to  account 
for  the  remainder. 

7621.  Which  are  the  five  dioceses? — Achonry, 
Armagh,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  Killala,  and  Tuam. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  remaining  dioceses 
would  amount  to  43,543,  being  the  number  returned 
by  the  Inspectors  as  having  been  present  on  the  day 
on  which  the  inspection  was  made.  In  the  first  class 
I have  described,  there  were  21,038  ; in  the  second 
class,  10,774 ; and  in  the  third  class,  7,290.  These  are 
the  three  classes. 

7622.  Is  that  return  drawn  up  for  each  of  the 
dioceses  separately  ? — Ho,  it  is  for  the  sum  total ; but 
I think  I can  put  it  in  separately  for  each. 

7623.  Would  you  be  able  to  put  in  a return  for  each 
of  the  dioceses  separately  ? — I cannot.  I have  searched 
the  office,  and  cannot  obtain  some  of  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  in  several  dioceses,  nor  any  of  the  reports 
of  the  Inspectors  in  the  dioceses  I have  mentioned. 

7624.  Would  you  state  from  these  numbers  what  is 
the  per-centage  in  all  that  you  have  of  the  three 
classes? — The  first  class,  48'32 ; second  class,  24'74; 
and  third  class,  16  "7  4 per  cent. 

7625.  Then,  as  to  the  remaining  classes,  what  would 
they  make  altogether  ? — About  ten  per  cent.,  or  a little 


7626.  What  is  the  total  per-centage  of  those  in  the 
Third  Book  and  upwards — in  other  words,  of  those  who 
can  read  ? — Do  you  include  the  two-syllable  readers  ? 

7627.  From  those  who  are  in  the  Third  Book  ? — 
Above  26  per  cent,  who  are  reading  lessons  containing 
three  syllable  and  polysyllable  words. 

7628.  That  is  over  one-fourth  ? — Yes. 

7629.  Mr.  Dease. — In  page  71  of  the  reading-book, 
referred  to  by  Professor  Sullivan,  I find  this  question 
asked, — “The  letter  B is  very  often  silent  after  M ; but 
name  some  word  where  it  is  silent  when  it  does  not  come 
after  M.  Answer,  two  unpleasant  words,  ‘ debt  ’ and 
< doubt.’  I think  we  may  try  to  remember  the  two 
words,  for  they  are  both  bad  things.  It  is  bad  to  be 
in  debt,  and  it  is  bad  to  be  in  doubt : both  are  un- 
pleasant.” Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  being  taught 
one  religious  doctrine  on  Sunday,  and  another  doctrine 
on  week-days,  is  likely  to  place  a child  in  a condition 
of  doubt — the  condition  described  in  the  reading-book 
as  bad  and  unpleasant  ?— Do  you  mean  doctrines  in 
contradiction  to  each  other? 

7630.  I do ; and  that  must  necessarily  be  so  in  the 
ease  of  Homan  Catholic  children  who  attend  your 
schools  habitually  on  week  days,  and  their  own  place 
of  worsliip  on  Sundays  ? — It  would  be  a natural  con- 
sequence. 

7631.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  consider  your 
schools  are  established  through  the  country  for  a 
national  purpose,  or  for  Established  Church  purposes  ? 
— For  a national  purpose. 

7632.  Do  you  think  that? — I do,  and  think  they 
are  adapted  for  it. 

7633.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  connexion  with  that, 
may  I ask  you  in  the  case  of  schools — and  there  have 
been  several  referred  to,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
from  nine  down  to  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  two  scholars— do  you  adhere  to  your 
opinion  still?  Is  your  system  not  more  a Church 
system  than  a National  system? — No;  if  people  will 
not.  avail  themselves  of  it,  we  cannot  help  it. 

7634.  Professor  Sullivan. — What  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  the  rule  of  the  old  Kildare-street  Society 
and  the  Church  Education  Society? — In  the  old  Kildare- 
place  Society  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  there  was 
no  further  comment  made  than  the  grammatical  sense 


brought  out.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  a wider  scope  is  given,  and  the  sense  and 
application  of  the  passage  to  daily  life,  and  to  the 
heart  and  influence  upon  the  character  and  conduct- 
are  all  brought  to  bear. 

7635.  In  other  words,  the  Church  Education  Society 
has  gone  back  to  the  habit  or  custom,  or  rule  of  the 
last  century,  and  has  made  them  truly  Protestant 
schools? — No,  I would  not  say  that;  I don’t  think 
there  has  been  a return  to  any  principle.  The  Church 
Education  Society  has  maintained  ope  and  the  same 
principle  all  along.  It  is  nothing  new,  nor  has  it  re- 
turned to  anything  that  had  been  abandoned. 

7636.  Are  not  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  more  strictly  religious  schools  than  the  Kildare- 
street  Society’s? — Yes,  in  that  sense. 

7637.  That  is  to  say — the  Ivildare-place  Society’s 
schools  were  not  found  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  people,  although  they  merely  read  the  Scriptures 
in  them,  and  would  you  think  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  schools  could  be  possibly  National  when  they 
go  further  in  Protestant  religious  teaching  ? — I do.  I 
think  there  are  two  great  principles  involved  in  this 
question.  This  is  my  own  decided  opinion.  The 
first  is  as  regards  the  school,  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a mere  shop  in  which  portions  of  secular 
knowledge  are  to  be  dispensed  to  the  children  that 
come,  or  are  in  attendance  at  that  school,  or  is  it  to  be 
a place  for  moral  training,  for  intellectual  culture — in 
other  words,  for  education  in  its  truest  sense.  The 
latter  is  my  belief.  The  other  principle  involved  is 
this — whether  a mere  school-book,  which  may  have 
the  name  of  God  reverently  alluded  to,  and  even  con- 
tain an  epitome  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a standard  of  truth,  and  have  authority  in  matters  of 
morals  and  faith.  I don’t  believe  it.  I believe  there 
is  but  one  book  for  that  purpose,  that  book  is  the 
Bible — and  it  is  dishonoured  when  any  school-book  is 
put  in  its  stead. 

7638.  You  state  that  your  schools  were  intended  to 
be  National.  Do  you  imagine  they  could  be  National, 
in  the  full  sense — that  is  to  say — while  admitting  the 
doctrine  you  lay  down  now,  and  have  laid  down  all 
through,  that  the  schools  are  strictly  Protestant,  that 
they  would  be  suitable  for  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes,  I 
would. 

7 639.  And  you  think  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
admit  that  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  would 
not. 

7640.  Mr.  Dease. — "Would  you  consider  that  an 
eating-house  in  Constantinople,  where  pork  was  a 
necessary  part  of  every  meal,  could  be  described  as  a 
National-eating  house  ? — Do  you  mean  pork  ex- 
clusively ? 

7641.  No,  where  it  was  a necessary  part  of  every 
meal,  and  that  you  could  not  have  your  dinner 
without  pork  ? — I am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not 
be  National,  for  all  in  Constantinople  would  object 
to  it. 

7642.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
education  called  by  you  National — given  to  a nation  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  who 
object  as  a part  of  their  religion  to  being  obliged  to  read 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures? — I would 
like  we  should  be  both  agreed  as  to  the  word  education. 
Do  you  mean  instruction  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
so  forth  ? 

7643.  I speak  of  the  system  as  a National  system 
— whether  or  not  it  can  justly  be  called  a National 
system  as  you  describe  it  ?— That  is  my  belief  still. 

7644.  Professor  Sullivan. — You  said  you  were  not 
sure  whether  or  not  the  Roman  Catholics  would  accept 
that  system  ? — I repeat  that. 

7645.  What  is  your  ground  for  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion?— I was  for  several  years  head  master  of  the 
model  school  -while  it  was  conducted  under  the'Kildare- 
place  Society,  and  until  that  society  ceased  to  exist, 
and  I am  well  aware  that  large  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics  attended  that  school,  though  they  knew  that 
the  Scriptures  were  to  be  read,  and  they  took  part  m 
the  reading,  and  attended  at  such  explanation  as  I have 
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already  stated  to  you  were  within  tlie  range  of  the 
rules  of  that  society.  I am  well  aware  of  that  fact 
and  that  the  children  attended  it  from  choice. 

7646.  That  was  the  Authorized  Version  1 — Yes. 

7647.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Perfectly  sure. 

7648.  Well,  in  the  last  century  they  were  offered 
the  same  advantages  that  are  now  offered  by  the  Church 
Education  Society.  Did  they  universally  accept  them  ? 
I believe  it  is  a matter  of  history  they  did  not. 

7649.  Then,  your  individual  experience  is  of  more 
value  than  the  current  of  100  years’  history? — If  left 
alone,  I think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  Scrip- 
tural teaching. 

7650.  Were  they  not  left  alone  last  century  when 
they  had  no  priests  to  influence  them  ? — They  had  not 
the  same  opportunity  as  now. 

7651.  Was  not  the  opportunity  forced  upon  them  l 
—Perhaps  the  act  of  forcing  had  some  influence  on 

them.  If  they  had  been  left  to  their  choice  it  might 
have  been  different.  I speak  from  experience. 

7652.  You  admit,  they  had  not  the  external  influence 
of  the  priests,  and  they  had  a double  advantage  that  it 
was  not  only  offered,  but  offered  with  a bounty  ? I 
don’t  admit  that  they  had  not  the  priests’  influence  at 
any  time,  for  I believe  it  always  existed. 

7653.  Where  was  it  in  the  last  century  ?— I don’t 
understand  the  question. 

7654.  Were  the  priests  as  numerous  in  the  country 

then,  and  could  they  exert  an  influence  on  the  people 
directly  as  they  do  now? — I could  not  answer  that.  I 
suppose  they  always  had  influence. 

7655.  If  the  priests  did  not  exist  at  all  in  whole 
districts  of  the  country  they  could  have  no  influence 
amongst  the  people? — I could  not  answer  that. 

7056.  Mr.  Gibson.— I always  thought  it  was  a funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  that  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  -was  to  be  without  note  or 
comment,  either  on  the  Authorized  Version  or  the 
Douay  ? — That  rule  utterly  excluded  reference  to  con- 
troverted points. 

7657.  Was  that  not  the  rule  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society?— It  was  so  stated,  but  I always  understood 
it,  and  it  was  always  impressed  upon  me  and  upon  my 
mind,  that  as  far  as  the  plain,  grammatical  sense  of  the 
passage  read  was  concerned,  it  was  always  open  to  be 


learneu. 

7658.  You  were  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare- 

street  Society  at  the  time  the  grant  was  withdrawn  ?— 
It  was  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  that  I was 
connected.  . 

7659.  You  were  not  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
before  the  grant  was  withdrawn? — No. 

7660.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  knowledge  or  in- 
formation was  it  not  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
withdrawing  the  grant  from  the  Kildare-street  Society 
that  their  teachers  had,  contrary  to  their  fundamental 
rule  of  making  no  note  or  comment  on  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  taken  advantage  of  the  reading  ol 
the  Scriptures  to  enforce  doctrinal  views.  Are  you 
aware  that  was  alleged  ?— I could  not  state  from 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  heard  such  a thing 
stated. 

7661.  Mr.  Stokes. — With  what  object  do  you  admit 
into  your  schools  children  whose  parents  do  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church?— To  educate  them  and  in- 
struct them  on  the  subjects  that  are  taught  there. 

7662.  Is  it  in  the  hope  that  your  instructions  will 
lead  them  to  agree  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church?— I never  heard  it  stated  that  that  was  an 
ultimate  hope  or  design  of  the  society. 

7663.  Is  not  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of 
the  instruction  you  give  them  to  induce  them  to  con- 
form to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  ? I 


would  not  say  so — not  necessarily. 

7664.  Do  you  think  that  a child  could  receive  in- 
struction from  you— could  receive  your  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  daily,  without  adopting  your  scheme  of 
doctrine,  which  I,  suppose  is  that  of  the  Established 
Church? — Yes,  I belong  to  the  Established  Church. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I could  not  answer 
the  question. 


7665.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — You  decline  the  qualifier-  jime.n,  isks 

tion  of  being  called  proselytizing  ? — Certainly.  - 

7666.  You  would  repudiate  that  distinctly?— I Wilkinson’ 

would,  distinctly.  esq. 

7667.  Mr.  Stokes.— Do  you  think  a Roman  Catholic 
child  of  tender  years  could  enter  one  of  your  schools— 
continue  with  you,  and  get  his  primary  education  with 
you,  and  leave  the  school  a Roman  Catholic? — I be- 
lieve that  possible. 

7668.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— What  is  your  idea  about 
the  National  schools  or  the  National  system  of  educa- 
tion, if  you  claim  yours  to  be  National.  What  are 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  nationality  in  that  sense  ? 

.Jly  idea  of  any  system  of  education  is  derived  from 

the  consideration  of  the  individual — what  that  indivi- 
dual is  as  God  made  him.  God  places  him  in  my 
hands  to  train  out  and  develop  every  faculty  and 
quality  of  his  nature.  Any  system  of  education  then 
that  is  defective  in  any  one  of  these,  of  course  falls 
short  in  that  particular,  and  what  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  true  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  if  a single 
child  is  to  be  educated  moral  training  must  go  on,  in- 
tellectual development  must  go  on,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fusion of  school  teaching,  and  physical  training  and 
spiritual  training  must  go  on. 

7669.  Taking  matters  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
do  you  think  it  possible  that  a system  such  as  that 
described  by  you  could  overtake  anything  like  a fair 
proportion  of  the  people  ? — I do. 

7670.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  educated  on  such  a system  as  that?— Yes, 
speaking  from  my  own  experience. 

7671.  Are  you  aware  a Commission  sat  in  1806, 
that  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  a Catholic  Com- 
mission, but  rather  an  Established  Church  Commis- 
sion, when  four  prelates  of  the  Church  acquiesced 
in  the  unanimous  finding  that  “no  system  of  education 
can  be  carried  into  effective  execution  in  Ireland, 
unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as 
its  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
disturb  or  influence  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
description  of  Christians.”  That  was  the  opinion  of 
four  prelates  of  the  Established  Church.  I believe  you 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  ? — I do.  I am  noi. 
aware  my  opinion  differs  from  that,  or  that  I said  any- 
thing opposed  to  that. 

7672.  The  system  you  say  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  section  of  the  community  1 — 

I don’t  think  it  does. 

7673.  Mr.  Stokes.— What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  Almighty  God  places  the  child  in  your  hands  ?— 

If  I am  the  master  of  the  school  I am  the  representa- 
tive of  the  parent  while  the  child  is  with  me.  I be- 
lieve the  responsibility  of  the  parent  falls  to  me  for 
that  time— and  I believe  that  to  be  very  serious—  m 
all  that  relates  to  the  moral  training— in  all  that 
relates  to  the  intellectual  culture — in  all  that  relates 
to  the  spiritual  development  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  and 
more  than  that,  the  imparting  of  useful  knowledge  of 
a technical  kind. 

7674.  If' you  derive  your  authority  from  the  parent 
don’t  you  feel  yourself  bound  scrupulously  to  observe 
the  wishes  of  the  parent  with  regard  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  child  i— I would  like  to  under-stand 
the  question. 

7675.  You  say  Almighty  God  sends  the  child  to 
you  because  the  parent  having  the  authority  sends 
him  to  you.  Then  I ask  do  you,  in  dealing  with  the 
child,  consider  yourself  bound — scrupulously  bound— 
to  observe  the  wishes  of  the  parent  ? — Let  me  put  the 
question  as  I understand  it.  Suppose  the  parent  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination — is  your  question  tins, 
that  I am  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  parent  as 
regards  the  child.  If  so,  I do. 

7676.  You  don’t  consider  it  compatible  with  honour 
and  integrity  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
poor  parent?— No.  I should  say  this,  that  I feel 
myself  bound,  and  entirely  accountable  as  I have  told 
you,  for  the  training  of  the  child  in  all  the  points  that 
I have  , mentioned. 
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.hate  a,  1868.  7677.  The  Chairman. — Suppose  the  parent  of  ano- 

William  T t*ler  rehgi°us  denomination  sends  his  child  to  be  taught 
Wilkinson"  hy  you  in  a Church  Education  school  would  he  do  it 
esq.  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  your  religious  belief 

was,  and  the  system  of  the  school  ? — I would  say  he 
should  from  the  very  fact  of  the  public  name  of  the 
school. 

7678.  Mr.  Gibson.— Is  secular  instruction  not  apart 
of  your  education  in  the  extended  .form  in  which  you 
allude  to  it? — I make  a distinction  between  mere  in- 
struction and.  education  or  development. 

7679.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  without  educa- 
tion?— It  would  be  very  unskilfully  communicated. 

7680.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  without  educa- 
tion in  your  own  sense  % — No. 

7681.  Then  you  would  not  teach  a child  to  write  or 
to  cypher  if  the  parent  said  I want  the  child  taught  to 
write  or  to  read,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  have  the  child 
taught  so  and  so,  and  I want  you  to  give  him  this  part 
of  his  education  or  instruction — you  would  refuse? 
— Very  possibly,  but  allow  me  to  explain.  It  is  im- 
possible that  instruction  could  be  skilfully  carried 
on  without  education  being  carried  on  at  the  same 
time. 

7682.  Could  you  not  teach  a child  to  read  or  teach 
him  to  write  without  giving  him  special  religious  in- 
struction which  you  think  it  your  duty  as  general 
educator  to  give? — I misunderstood  the  question. 
What  I thought  it  was  was  this,  that  there  could  be 
teaching  of  a secular  kind  without  education  of  some 
kind.  In  the  matter  of  writing  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  educating  the  eye,  the  hand,  forming  taste 
and  habit,  and  forming  character  to  a certain  extent. 

7683.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  instruction  always 
implies  education  ? — If  skilfully  done. 

7684.  Would  you  refuse  a Roman  Catholic  parent 
who  comes  to  you  and  says,  “I  want  this  child  to  be 
taught  to  mite  or  taught  arithmetic,  will  you  teach 
him  these,  and  these  only”  ? — I would  certainly  refuse 
that  child. 

7685.  Then  so  far  as  you  carry,  out  your  system  you 
would  absolutely  exclude  from  the  benefits. of  secular 
instruction,  so  called,  every  child  who  would  not  agree 
tacitly  or  expressly  to  accept  the  whole  teaching, 
which,  as  a Christian,  you  think  should  be  given  ?• — 
Yes,  that  is  my  belief.  If  a child  has  the  misfortune 
to  have  a bad  parent  I don’t  consider  that  that  is  any 
reason  why  I should  follow  in  that  parent’s  steps. 

7 6S6.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
coming  to  your  school  are  committed  to  your  care  in  the 
same  way  that  a child  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
parent  by  Divine  Providence  ? — It  is  my  belief  he  is 
during  school  hours. 

7687.  And  that  you  should  exercise  all  the  rights 
and  functions-  of  the  parent? — -The  parent  gives  up  his 
right  to  me. 

7 688.  And  you  won’t  allow  a parent  to  limit  your 
teaching  in  any  way  to  mere  secular  teaching  ? — No. 

I am  accountable  for  his  education  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

7 689.  T believe  it  is  a principle  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  that  by  right  the  entire  education  of  the 
community  belongs  to  the  Church  as  an  established 
Church,  and  that  it  has  the  exclusive  right  to  educate  ? 
— I don’t  know  that  to  be  such. 

7690.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  such  a claim 
was  ever  made  by  them  or  on  tlieir  behalf? — That  is 
the  first  I heard  of  it — that  which  you  have  read. 

7691.  Master  Brooke. — Mr.  Wilkinson,  do  you 
happen  to  remember  the  terms  of  the  second  funda- 
mental law  that  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  our  report : 
“ The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  assist  schools  at  pre- 
sent existing- in  the  country  and  to  establish  . new 
schools,  on  an  improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  children  of  Protestants  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  Catechism  and  other 


formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition- of  teachers 
who  are  members  of  the  United  Church  0fJ  England 
and  Ireland.”  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  fun- 
damental rule  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

7692.  Well,  that  is  the  primary  object  ?— Clearly. 

7693.  There  is  no  mention  here  of  children  but  the 
children  of  the  Church ; but  it  was  never  required  to 
be  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  any  other  com- 
munion ? — No ; there  is  not  a word  of  exclusion. 

L 7694.  But  the  instruction  of  the  children  -of  the 
Church  is  the  primary  and  only  object  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fundamental  rule?— Yes.  The  view  in 
which  I spoke  of  its  being  national  was  that  it  em- 
braced everybodywho  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Tliat  was  the  sense  in  which  I spoke. 

7695.  An  institution  established  for  the  purpose  of 
the  children  of  the  Church  may,  by  its  catholicity,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  be  so  managed  as  to-  be  a fail- 
establishment  for  children  who  were  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  common  grounds  of  Christianity  and-reverence 
the  Scriptures  which  were  acknowledged  by  all.  That 
would  have  been  the  result  in  many  cases? — That  is  the 
sense  in  which  I used  the  term  national  as  applied  to  it. 

7696.  If  schools,  established  primarily  and  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  Church  and  carried 
out  on  principles  which  the  parents  of  the  children  of 
the  Church  approve,  happen  to  be  attended  by  -the 
children  of  other  denominations,  whose  parents  make 
no  objection  to  that  mode  of  teaching,  would  it  be 
reasonable  that  the  children  of  the  Church  should  lose 
any  portion  of  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  who  were  but  secondary  objects  ? — 
I think  not. 

7697.  If  a Roman  Catholic  parent,  or  a Unitarian 
parent,  -were  to  come  to  the  schoolmaster  and  say,  I 
only  wish  my  children  to  learn  grammar,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  not  to  be  in- 
structed in  your  faith ; and  if  that  child  or  several 
such  children  were  admitted,  would  it  not  be  an -inter- 
ruption to  the  business  of  the  school  they  selected; 
would  not  the  children  of  the  Church  be  obliged  to  be 
in  separation,  and  would  it  not  in  . short  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  school  ?— Yes. 

7698.  Would  that  not  be  a very  sufficient  reason  for 
saying  we  have  got  our  own  system ; we  don’t  want 
you  to  come,  but  if  you  will  come  you  must  adopt  our 
system  ? — Clearly. 

7699.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — But,  clearly,  so  long  as  a 
system  such  as  that  is  carried  on  the  society  could  have 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  funds  for  aid  ? — I don’t 
say  that. 

7700.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  the  case  of  a child- that  had 
entered  your  school,  and  - went  through  it  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  left  it  as  a Roman  Catholic,  in  what 
spirit  would  he  receive,  do  you  expect,  your  religious 
instruction ; would  it  make  any  impression  on  his  mind 
or  heart  at  all  ? — I can  speak  from  what  I know,  and 
I have  known  the  very  best  influences  arise  from  Scrip- 
tural teaching  in  such  cases  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct as  exhibited  in  the  school, and  Iwould  hopeat  home. 

7701.  Without  any  change  of  faith? — Without  any 
change  of  faith. 

7702.  Would  the  children,  under  these  circum- 
stances, receive  your  teaching  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
we  all  learned  mythology  at  school? — Do  you  mean 
as  an  inoperative  principle  ? I would  say  certainly  not. 
The  application  to  the  heart  and  to  the  conduct  would 
be  clearly  pointed  out: 

7703.  But,  so  far  as  doctrine  goes,  he  would  reject 
all  that  you  had  taught  him? — I would  not  say  that 
the  great  doctrines  that  are  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Christianity  he  would  reject. 

7704.  So  far  as  your  teaching  differs  from  that 
of  his  parent  or  his  pastor,  he  would  reject -it? — He 
might. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Daniel  O’Sullivan,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


7705;  The  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  the  department  in  Marlborough-street  ? 

j am  one  of  the  two  assistant  professors,  or  junior 

lecturers,  my  lord. 

7706.  Under  which  professor  are  you  assistant.! — 
The  science  professor,  Mr.  Butler. 

7707.  How  long;  have  you  held  that  ajipointment  ? 
— Since  the  beginning  of  1858. 

7708;  Had  you  previously  held  any  appointment 
under  the  Board? — I had  previously  been  head  master 
of  the  Central  Model  School,  Marlborough-street,-  for 
three  years ; previously  to  that,  I had  acted  as  Inspec- 
tor in  the  north  of  Ireland — head-quarters  Ennis- 
killen, and  the  district  embracing  the  greater  part  of 
Fermanagh  and  a portion  of  Tyrone ; and  previously  to 
that,  agaiii,  I had  accompanied  one  of  the  Head  In- 
spectors, Mr.  Kavanagh,  now  better  known  as  Professor 
Kavanagh,  who  was  at  that  time  directed  to  specially 
inspect  and  report  upon  all  the  workhouse  schools  and 
prison  schools  of  Ireland. 

7709.  Will  you  give  an  outline  of  your  ordinary 
duties  during  the  week  at  jnesent  ? — The  subjects  which 
have  been  confided  to  me  by  Mr.  Butler  are  arithmetic 
and  algebra.  I am  engaged  in  the  actual  lecturing  of 
the  teachers  for  two  hours  and  a half  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays ; and  for  another 
hour  I am  taking  notes  of  the  way  in  which  the 
teachers  perform  school  duties — of  the  way  in  which 
they  instruct  the  classes  committed  to  their  care.  On 
Tuesdays  I am  engaged  for  an  hour  only,  and  Saturday 
is  a dies  non,  the  masters  being  at  the  model  farm  on 
that  day  ; merely  with  this  exception,  that  on  Satur- 
day morning  we  lecture  the  mistresses,  turn  about,  for 
an  hour. 

7710.  With  respect  to  the  notes  that  you  take  as  to 
the  way  the  teachers  practise,  is  that  the  way  they 
teach  the  ordinary  pupils -in  the  National  schools'?— 
Precisely ; so  far,  however,  as  I am  concerned,  their 
teaching  is  confined  to  arithmetic. 

7711.  How  often  does  each  individual  teacher,  dur- 
ing his  course,  come  under  your  supervision  in  his 
practical  teaching  ?— Not  more  than  about  ten  times. 

7712.  How  many  teachers  do  you  have  before  you 
are  engaged  in  practical1  teaching  on  each  occasion  ? — 
— Twelve,  generally. 

7713.  Are  they  then  instructing  a separate  knot  of 
pupils  ? — Yes. 

7714.  And  you  turn  from  one  to  the  other? — Pre- 
cisely. 

7715.  Do  you  make  notes  of  the  way  the  different 
teachers  work? — I do. 

7716.  Do  you  interrupt  them,  or  make  suggestions 
or  corrections  at  the  time,  or  do  you  talk  over  your 
notes  with  them  after  ? — Sometimes  I do  the  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  There  are  times  when  it  appears 
to  me  injudicious  to  interrupt  the  teacher ; at  other 
times  I find  that  I can  do  so  without  interfering  much 
with  the  progress  of  business. 

7717.  In  those  cases- where  you  take  notes,  and  re- 
serve your  observations,  do  the  teachers  come  to  you . 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  their  hour  of  prac- 
tical teaching,  or  what  is  the  arrangement  ? — I may  say 
that  the  teachers  are  in  constant  communication  with 
me.  As  superintendent  of  the  George’s-street  training 
establishment,  I have  special  charge  of  a considerable 
number  of  them  before  and  after  school  hours,  A our 
lordship  asked  me  a while  ago  what  position  I held  in 
Marlborough-street.  I don’t  know- whether  I should 
have  added  to  my  answer  to  that  question  that  I hold 
a second  appointment — the  one  just  referred  to. 

7718.  Do  you  reside  at  this  boarding-house  ? — I do. 

7719.  How  many  boarders  are  there  under  you  ? — 
The  number  at  present  is  58,  but  I remember  a time 
when  it  was  so  large  as  93. 

7720.  Have  you  the  supervision  of  their  conduct 
out  of  school  hours  ? — I have. 

7721.  What  do  you  state  as  to  their  conduct  gene- 
rally?— Nothing;  could  be  better..  Perhaps  I may 
mention  that  a military  gentleman,  .who  lives  next 


door  to  me,  volunteered  the  statement  some  time  ago,  Pan 
that  he  had  been  over  a great  part  of  the  world,  and  Avar 
had  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  management  of  men, 
but  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  met  so  well  behaved  a 
body  of  men  as  mine.  That  gentleman  is  Captain 
Wynne. 

7722.  Have  you  any  power  of  inflicting  punishment, 
or  correcting  the  students  ? — W ell,  my  business  is  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  any  serious  irre- 
gularities which  the  teachers  may  be  guilty  of.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  trifling  offences — breaches  of  dis- 
cipline, and  such  like — I have  a discretionary  power 
to  the  extent  of  fining  a teacher  a shilling  or  two.  The 
teachers  are  each  allowed,  under  the  name  of  pocket 
money,  a shilling  a week,  and  I inflict  a fine  by  simply 
withholding,  the  shilling., 

7723.  In  cases  where  you  inflict  fines,  do  you  keejj 
any  book  or  record  of  them  ? — There  is  an  official  record. 

7724.  Mustn’t  a return  of  each  offence  be  submitted 
to  any  officer  in  Marlborough-street  ? — Such  a return 
is  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  end  of  every  month. 
Perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  add  that  I 
don’t  think  I have  inflicted  a fine  half-a-dozen  times 
since  I got  charge  of  the  establishment,  twelve  years  ago. 

7725.  What  age  are  the  teachers  in  your  boarding- 
house generally  ? — I can  give  the  average  ages  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  1837,  in  1847,  in  1857,  and  in  1867. 

The  average  age  of  the  masters  in  1837  was  23-6.  We 
had  not  begun  to  train  mistresses  at  that  time.  The 
average  in  1847  was,  masters,  22-6  ; mistresses,  21-6. 

The  average  in  1857  was,  masters,  2.1-95 — a shade 
below  22;  mistresses,  21-8.  The  average  in  1867 
was,  masters*  22-3  ; mistresses,  20  7.  I can,  if  your 
lordship  desires  it,  give  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum age  for  each  year.  The  maximum  age  in  1837 
was  30,  and  the  minimum  17  : no  mistresses,  as  I have 
already  said.  In  1847,  the  maximum  age  was,  in  the 
case  of  masters,  36,  and  the  minimum,  16  ; in  the  case 
of  mistresses,  the  maximum  was  33,  and  the  minimum 
15.  In  1857,  the  maximum  age  of  the  masters  was 
42,  and  the  minimum  16  ; while  the  maximum  age  of 
the  mistresses  was  29,  and  the  minimum  17.  Lastly, 
in  1867,  the  maximum  age  of  the  masters  was  42,  and 
the  minimum  16 ; while  the  maximum  age  of  the  mis- 
tresses was  34,  and  the  minimum  16. 

7726.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  age,  first  for 
masters*  and  next  for  mistresses,  to  come  up  for  train- 
ing?— A.  good  deal  depends  upon  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  teacher,  and  a good  deal  also  upon  the  extent, 
and  accuracy  of  his  or  her  acquired  knowledge. 

7727.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  teachers 
should  come  up  at  a later  age  than  25.  i— By  no  means 
undesirable. 

7728.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  to  age  beyond  which  they  should 
not  be  taken  in? — There  has  been  a rule  to  that  effect. 

I cannot  at  this  moment  mention  the  maximum  age 
beyond  which  as  a rule  the  Commissioners  have 
never  gone,  but,  speaking  from  memory,  I should  say 
30. 

7729.  Speaking  as  a teacher,  do  you-  consider  that 
you  do  much  good  with  pupils  over  30? — Well,  I 
certainly  would  prefer  teachers  below  30  ; at  the  same 
time,  I have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  in 
several  cases  over  30  I have  been  able  to  effect  a con- 
siderable amount  of  good. 

7730.  Do  you  consider  that  persons  who  come  to  be 
trained  over  30  are  a class  desirable  to  encourage,  as 
regards  any  jn-actical  good  afforded  by  them  in  their-  own 
schools  afterwards? — That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
There  are  several  isolated  localities  in  Ireland  where 
you  find  a master  joining  the  Board  at  a comparatively 
advanced  age ; and  then  the  Commissioners  have  to 
consider  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  train  that 
master  than — by  dismissing  him — leave  the  locality 
without  a school.  He  is  a fixture  in  the  locality ; his 
friends  and  relatives  are  about  him ; perhaps  he  is  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  people  ; and  I can  very 
well  understand  a case — indeed,  I think  that  when  act- 
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June  I >,  I see.  ing  as  Inspector  I met  with  several  such  cases — in 
— which  it  is  desirable  to  train  a man  beyond  30,  or  even 
livan^  tsij  U * ^0,  and  Make  the  best  of  him. 

7731.  Have  you  charge  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  teachers  while  they  are  under  your  superintend- 
ence as  boarders  ? — I never  regarded  that  as  portion  of 
my  business.  In  fact,  I do  not  consider  myself  com- 
petent to  undertake  such  duty.  All  that  I can  be 
expected  to  do  is — look  after  the  conduct  of  the  teachers, 
sec  that  they  are  well  behaved,  that  they  observe  the 
rules  of  the  establishment,  and  so  forth. 

7732.  Is  it  your  duty  to  see  that  they  go  to  a place 
of  worship  ? — They  are  not  formally  brought  to  a place 
of  worship ; but  I take  means  to  Satisfy  myself  that  the 
Catholics  go.  The  Protest  ant  teachers  of  the  different 
denominations  are  very  well  looked  after,  but  I regret  to 
say  that  the  Catholics  have  not  the  advantage  of  the 
supervision  of  a clergyman  of  their  Church.  • 

7733.  Are  the  boarders  in  your  house  of  various 
religious  persuasions  ? — Certainly. 

7734.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for 
the  training  establishment  and  for  the  pupils,  if  chap- 
lains of  the  different  religious  persuasions  formed  part 
of  the  establishment? — I have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 
For  my  part  I should  very  much  like  such  an  arrange- 
ment earned  out. 

7735.  Were  you  in  charge  of  this  boarding-house 
at  the  time  when  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  did 
visit  the  training  school  ? — I got  charge  of  that  board- 
ing-house, as  well  as  I remember,  about  the  middle  of 
1856,  twelve  years  .ago.  At  that  time  no  Catholic 
clergyman  formally  attended;  but  a Catholic  clergy- 
man did  attend  in  Marlborough-street. 

7736.  Was  that  Dr.  Power? — My  recollection  takes 
me  back  to  Father  O’Grady,  a Vincentian,  from 
Phibsborough.  He  was  succeeded,  as  well  as  I re- 
member, by  Father  Mulligan,  who  died  sometime 
afterwards,  and  who,  I think,  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Power — the  last  clergyman  whose  services  we  had  the 
advantage  of.  Dr.  Power  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Holy  Cross  Seminary,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  the 
clergyman  who  succeeded  him — having  received  no 
directions,  as  I understand,  from  Cardinal  Cullen — did 
not  think  proper  to  visit  the  Marlborough-street  schools. 
Since  then  we  have  had  no  clergyman. 

7737.  Diu-ing  the  time  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools 
in  Marlborough-street,  was  that  duty  assigned  specially 
to  some  particular  person,  or  was  it  considered  to  form 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  local  parish  priest  ? — It  was  a 
purely  voluntary  thing  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman. 

7738.  What  I want  to  know  is  was  that  voluntary 
duty  performed  by  the  parish  priest  or  by  a person 
specially  requested  to  undertake  the  duty,  or  designated 
for  it  ? — Cardinal  Cullen  used  to  decide  as  to  the  clergy- 
man. 

7739.  Mr.  StoJces. — The  Vincentians  wer-e  never 
iu  Marlborough-street,  were  they? — Father  O’Grady 
attended  in  Marlborough-street  at  one  time. 

7740.  The  Chairman. — Did  the  cessation  of  the  at- 
tendance result  from  absolute  prohibition,  or  merely 
from  default  of  a fresh  appointment  being  made  ? — As 
well  as  I am  able  to  answer  the  question,  I should  say 
from  no  fresh  appointment  having  been  made.  The 
attendance  of  the  clergyman  was  confined  to  Tuesday, 
the  day  set  apart  at  that  time  for  religious  instruction. 
Now  we  have  religious  instruction  every  day — from 
ten  till  half-past  ten  on  other  mornings,  and  from  ten 
till  twelve  on  Tuesday. 

7741.  Was  any  application,  either  formally  or  in- 
formally, made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  for 
the  attendance  of  some  clergyman? — -Does  your  lordship 
mean  official  application  ? 

7742.  Formal  or  informal,  either  official  or  unoffi- 
cial?— I myself  once  spoke  to  the  clergyman  who 

. succeeded  Dr.  Power,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  his 
taking  up  the  Doctor’s  duties  in  the  schools.  Beyond 
that,  I am  not  aware  of  any  communication  having 
been  made  ; and  I may  add,  that  what  I said  was  said 
entirely  on  my  own  account,  and  as  a private  matter 
between  the  clergyman  and  me. 


7743.  Do  you  consider  the  time  the  students  are  in 
training  a sufficient  one  ? — I do  not. 

7744.  How  long  should  you  desire  to  have  them 
under  training  ? — Perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow  me 
to  mention  that  in  the  second  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  for  1835,  a two-years’  course  of  training 
was  contemplated  ; but  I can  very  well  understand  the 
many  difficulties  which  must  have  occurred  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
arrangement.  I should  say  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  we  could  scarcely  extend  a 
session  over  a longer  period  than  twelve  months. 

7745.  Two  sessions? — Two  of  our  present  sessions. 

7746.  Assuming  that  the  present  training  of  only 
one  session  to  continue,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  diminish  the  number  of  subjects  to  which 
the  teachers  attention  is  called? — I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  number  of  subjects  is  entirely  too 
large  for  the  time. 

7747.  Do  the  teachers  come  to  you  generally  well 
grounded  ? — Some  do,  and  some  do  not.  The  young 
people  from  the  district  model  schools,  as  a rule,  are 
very  well  grounded. 

7748.  Wliat  do  you  say  to  those  who  have  been 
monitors  of  ordinary  National  schools  ? — A monitor  of 
two  or  three  years’  standing  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  fairly  prepared. 

7749.  Are  those  who  come  up  at  an  advanced  age, 
men  over  thirty,  well  grounded  ? — Well,  as  a rale,  they 
are  not  as  well  grounded  as  the  others.  Such  persons 
generally  take  to  teaching  at  a comparatively  late  time 
of  life. 

7750.  Have  you  any  means  of  dividing  into  separate 
classes  the  better  and  the  worse  informed  that  come  up 
in  each  session? — The  only  division  at  present  is  one 
which  may  be  said  to  be  mechanical  rather  than  other- 
wise— a mere  division  of  the  class  into  two  parts,  for 
convenience’  sake.  The  teachers  classed  first  of  third 
or  higher  belong  to  what  we  call  the  first  or  senior 
division ; all  the  others  go  into  the  second  or  lower 
division.  My  notion  is  that  we  ought  to  sub-divide 
those  divisions,  or  rather  to  classify  upon  a different 
principle.  A serious  drawback  to  the  effectiveness  of 
my  teaching  has  always  been  the  great  disparity — both 
as  to  natural  capacity  and  as  to  acquired  knowledge — 
between  the  teachers  under  instruction.  I think  that 
in  dividing  the  teachers  we  ought  to  take  these  two 
elements  into  account. 

7751.  At  the  present  moment  the  training-school 
and  boarding-house  in  connexion  with  it  are  by  no 
means  full  ? — Do  you  speak  of  the  boarding-houses  for 
masters  ? 

7752.  Yes? — They  are  not  full.  The  Glasnevin 
house,  for  example,  has  forty  beds,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  at  present  in  the  establishment  is  only  twenty- 
two. 

7753.  Are  these  your  ordinary  teachers? — Yes;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Glasnevin  branch  of  the  literary 
department. 

7754.  What  is  the  reason,  under  those  circumstances, 
why  the  training  of  the  male  teachers,  or  a consider- 
able portion  of  them,  is  not  extended  over  two  sessions  ? 
— That  is  a question  which  it  is  hardly  competent  for 
me  to  answer. 

7755.  Is  it  a question  of  expense  or  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session  they  go  off  to  schools  ? — I don’t  see 
why  it  should  be  a question  of  expense.  T think  that, 
in  a matter  of  that  kind,  expense  ought  to  be  a very 
trifling  consideration  with  the  State. 

7756.  Would  a master  be  allowed  by  the  Board  to 
remain  for  a second  session  if  he  desired  ? — No  ; that  is 
not  the  arrangement  at  present.  The  teachers  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  a matter  of  course.  The 
Commissioners  began  the  training  of  teachers  in  1834, 
and  in  that  year  they  had  three  sessions ; they  after- 
wards divided  the  year  into  turn  sessions,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  world,  that  I can  see,  about  passing 
from  the  half-yearly  to  a yearly  session. 

7757.  Do  I understand  you  that  to  do  that  would 
require  a different  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  ? — I see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  carrying  out 
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of  such  an  arrangement ; I think  that  the  Board  have 
simply  to  order  it.  With  reference  to  a matter  that 
your  lordship  alluded  to  a while  ago — the  attendance 
of  a clergyman  to  instruct  the  Catholic  teachers,  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention  that  the  nuns  from 
one  of  our  convents  used  formerly  to  attend  to  instruct 
the  Catholic  mistresses,  but  withdrew  some  years  ago — 
I understood  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  disapproves  of  several  of  our  present 
arrangements. 

7758.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Since  the  prohibition 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  against  teachers  at- 
tending the  training  school,  have  you  perceived  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  men  that  ordinarily 
come  up? — Since  that  time  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  reach  the  Catholic  teachers,  and  in  then- 
absence  we  have  been  training  a much  larger  number 
than  usual  of  what  I call  non-teachers.  Taking,  for 
example,  the  ten  years  ending  December,  1867, 1 find 
that  the  per-centage  of  non-teachers  trained  during  the 
first  five  years  was  16,  and  that  the  per-centage  for 
the  last  five  years  was  36.  I apply  the  term  non- 
teacher to  every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  training, 
is  not  in  charge  of  a school,  as  principal  or  assistant. 

7759.  Now,  may  I ask  from  where  do  these  non- 
teachers come  ? — They  come  from  every  direction. 

7760.  I don’t  mean  as  regards  localities  ? — Some  of 
them  are  pupil  teachers,  some  are  monitors,  some  are 
persons  who  had  acted  as  substitutes  for  teachers 
durin"  the  training  of  the  latter,  some  are  mere  pupils, 
some  are  governesses,  and  so  on. 

7761.  Have  you  made  any  classification  as  to  the 
religious  denomination  of  these  non-teachers  who  pre- 
sent themselves  for  training? — I don’t  know  that  I 
have. 

7762.  In  general  terms  are  there  as  many  Homan 
Catholics  present  themselves  as  there  used  to  be  ? — Not 
at  all. 

7763.  Are  there  many  of  them  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion  since  that  prohibition  ? — There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Protestants, 
and  a corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics. 

7764.  And  you  find  the  moral  conduct  of  the  present 
class  under  your  care  is  as  good  as  was  formerly,  before 
that  prohibition  was  issued? — Well,  as  I mentioned  to 
Lord  Powis,  the  conduct  of  our  teachers  has  been  al- 
most invariably  good,  in  fact  excellent ; but  if  there 
has  not  been  a falling  away  in  this  respect,  I think  it 
ri"ht  to  say  that  I attribute  the  circumstance  to  the 
innate  goodness  of  the  young  people,  and  to  their 
religious  training  at  home,  rather  than  to  the  super- 
vision which  I am  able  to  exercise  over  them. 

7765.  Do  you  find  an  inferior  class,  speaking  as  re- 
gards their  intellectual  qualities,  present  themselves  to 
you  since  that  prohibition? — Yes,  so  far  as  several  of 
the  non-teachers  are  concerned. 

7766.  Do  you  consider  that  a serious  loss  to  the 
education  of  the  country? — Certainly;  and  the  more 
so  because  of  our  inability  at  present  to  reach  the  bond 
fide  teachers  of  the  country.  There  were  8,172  teachers 
in  the  Board’s  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  1866, 
and  the  number  of  trained  teachers  was  then  only 
3,320  ; so  that  in  round  numbers  5,000  of  our  teachers 
are  untrained. 

7767.  What  way  has  the  Boai-d  now  of  effecting  the 
classification  of  these  untrained  teachers,  and  classify- 
ing them? — Does  your  lordship  allude  to  the  untrained 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  ? 

7768.  Yes;  these  5,000? — They  are  examined  and 
classed  by  the  Head  Inspector  and  the  District  In- 
spector. 

7769.  Do  you  consider  that  is  as  good  a mode  of 
classifying  them  as  sending  them  up  here  to  undergo 
a course  of  training  and  classifying  them  afterwards  ? 
— Well,  imperfect  as  I must  admit  our  existing  ar- 
rangements for  the  training  of  teachers  to  be,  I don’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  no  teacher  of  even  mediocre  capa- 
city can  pass  through  the  training  department  without 
being  improved  both  as  a scholar  and  as  a teacher ; 
but  as  to  the  mere  determination  of  the  character  of 


a teacher — that  I think  can  be  done  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  Dublin. 

7770.  That  is,  his  character  might  be  tested  as  well  ? 
—Yes. 

7771.  And  even  with  the  greatest  aptitude  to  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  it  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage that  they  should  see  the  best  mode  of  teaching  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

7772.  The  Chairman. — These  who  you  speak  of  as 
non-teachers,  do  they  come  up  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  teachers? — I don’t  believe  that  all  do.  I 
suspect  that  in  some  cases  our  department  is  made  a 
kind  of  refugivm  peccatorum,  a sort  of  lie-by  for 
young’people  to  spend  a few  months  in,  pending  the  turn- 
ing up  of  something  more  to  their  taste  than  teaching. 

7773.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  becomes  of  the  people 
when  they  leave  you  ? — I have  no  means  of  answering 
that  question. 

7774.  Don’t  you  trace  them  at  all? — They  come  up 
to  us,  we  knowing  nothing  about  them  at  the  time, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  session  we  send  them  away. 

7775.  You  don’t  keep  any  register  which  shows  what 
becomes  of  the  people  that  are  trained  on  leaving  ? — 
Not  as  regards  the  non-teachers.  The  bond  fide 
teachers,  as  a matter  of  course,  return  to  their  schools 
in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  special-class  teachers, 
a class  that  I may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  by  and  by, 
a record  is  kept  such  as  you  refer  to. 

7776.  You  have  no  register  to  show  what  becomes 
of  every  man  that  has  been  trained  ? — I must  repeat 
my  last  answer.  We  simply  presume  that  the  general- 
class  teachers  return  to  their  respective  schools.  Every 
departure  from  this  rule  is  recorded  in  the  Inspection 
office,  but  not  in  my  department. 

7777.  Professor  Sullivan. — Since  the  prohibition  of 
the  bishops  with  regard  to  the  training  of  persons  in 
these  training  schools  has  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics considerably  diminished  ? — Yery  considerably. 

7778.  Does  the  actual  number  now  trained  really 
represent  the  bond  fide  state  of  the  teaching  of  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  ? — I regret  to  say  that  it  does  not. 

7779.  The  number  of  bond  fide  teachers  sent  up  by 
their  patrons  is  much  smaller  than  would  appear  by  the 
actual  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  training  de- 
partment at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

7780.  Another  witness  stated  to  us  that  the  numbers 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  were,  in  the  males’ 
department,  in  the  proportion  of  37  to  29,  and  31  Ca- 
tholics to  42  Protestants  in  the  female  department. 
Do  these  numbers  really  represent  the  bond  fide  num- 
ber of  Catholic  teachers  sent  up  for  training  by  the 
patrons  ? — I think  that  a former  answer  of  mine  dis- 
poses of  that.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give 
the  per-centages  for  the  last  ten  years,  individually,  of 
what  I call  non-teachers.  I am  speaking  now  of  males 
and  females  collectively : — 1858, 12-6 ; 1859, 17 ; I860, 
10-7;  1861,  14-7;  1862,  24-1;  1863,  34-6;  1864, 
40-7;  1865,33-6;  1866,37-5;  1867,33-8. 

7781.  Then,  at  present,  in  order  to  keep  up,  as  it 
were,  the  relative  position  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  you  are  obliged  to  admit  a greater  number 
of  non-teachers  and  allow  people  to  remain  longer  in 
the  training  department  than  at  other  periods.  Is  that 
the  case  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  pressure  from  with- 
out as  to  the  admission  of  non-teachers,  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  reject  them  in  the  absence  of  bond  fide 
teachers. 

7782.  In  non-teachers,  you  have  included,  I think, 
monitors  and  pupil  teachers  ? — I apply  the  term  non- 
teacher to  everybody  who,  at  the  time  of  training,  is 
not  in  charge  of  a school,  as  principal  or  assistant. 

7783.  That  is  your  definition  of  a teacher  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a non-teacher? — Yes. 

7784.  But,  do  not  a portion  of  those  who  go  under 
the  name  of  pupil  teachers  and  non-teachers  become 
teachers  afterwards  ? — Certainly. 

7785.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  the  teachers  sum- 
moned up  to  the  training  department  within  the  last 
two  years  have  declined  to  come  ? — I go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  1866.  Am  I to  confine  myself  to  Catho- 
lic candidates  1 
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7786.  I mean  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  ! — Of  all 
denominations  1 

7787.  Of  all  denominations  1— For  the  spring  session 
of  1866  there  were  summoned  161  Catholics,  of  whom 
80  declined  to  come,  and  102  Protestants,  of  whom  32 
declined  to  come.  For  the  second  or  autumn  session  of 
that  year  155  Catholics  were  summoned,  of  whom  97 
declined  to  come ; and  109  Protestants  were  summoned, 
of  whom  32  declined  to  come.  I now  pass  to  the 
year  1867  : for  the  spring  session  160  Catholics  were 
summoned,  of  whom  82  declined  to  come,  whilst  83 
Protestants  were  summoned,  of  whom  22  declined  to 
come.  For  the  second  or  autumn  session  of  1867,  184 
Oatliolies  were  summoned,  of  whom  95  declined  to 
come,  and  82  Protestants  were  summoned,  of  whom  11 
declined  to  come.  I conclude  with  the  spring  session, 
of  1868,  for  which  there  were  summoned  181  Catholics, 
of  whom  113  declined  to  come,  and  101  Protestants, 
of  whom  28  declined  to  come. 

7788.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the 
grounds  of  refusal  were  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ! — I know  nothing  absolutely  or  officially  of  the 
grounds  of  refusal  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I shall  be 
happy  to  give  it. 

7789.  What,  in  your  opiuion,  has  been  the  chief 
cause  1 — I have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  has  been 
the  unpopularity  of  our  department  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholic managers  of  the  country.  Our  unpopularity 
nobody  regrets  more  than  I do  myself 

7790.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  unpopularity! — 
Well,  a considerable  number  of  the  Catholic  managers, 
I understand,  would  prefer  denominational  to  mixed 
education  ; but  if  we  eliminate  that  number  there  will 
remain,  as  I believe,  a great  many  whose  unwillingness 
to  send  their  teachers  to  training  would  be  overcome 
if  we  adopted  certain  changes  in  the  training  depart- 
ment. For  instance,  some  of  the  managers  refuse  to 
send  up  their  teachers  because  of  the  rule  obliging 
those  teachers  to  live  in  one  of  the  official  boarding 
establishments ; others  refuse,  I believe,  owing  to  a 
want  of  confidence  in  us,  based  upon  the  absence  of  all 
clerical  supervision. 

7791.  When  the  training  department  was  in  Mer- 
rion-street,  did  all  the  teachers  reside  on  the  premises 
at  that  period  ! — The  training  department  in  Merrion- 
street  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  February,  1834,  and 
the  Commissioners’  first  boarding  establishment, 
namely,  that  at  Glasnevin,  was  not  opened  until  1838. 
Consequently,  the  teachers  brought  up  to  Dublin 
between  the  two  dates — ’34  and  ’38 — lived  out  in  the 
city. 

7792.  Were  they  allowed  any  money  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  their-  lodging  ? — Yes ; they  were  allowed 
twelve  shillings  a week  for  board  and  lodging. 

7793.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  Glasnevin  train- 
ing premises  none  have  lodged  out  ! — None  have  lodged 
out,  except  in  a few  special  cases.  We  now  have  two 
establishments  for  masters  and  one  for  mistresses.  The 
Glasnevin  establishment,  as  I have  said,  was  opened  in 
1838.  The  George’ s-street  establishment  (for  masters) 
and  the  Talbot-street  house  (for  mistresses)  were  both 
opened  in  1 844.  So  that  the  mistresses,  also,  lodged  out 
for  some  time — the  training  of  mistresses  having  com- 
menced in  1842. 

7794.  Then  your  idea  is,  that  if  that  system  which 
existed  previously  were  carried  out  in  the  case  of  those 
who  objected  to  having  the  teachers  dwelling  in  the 
official  boarding-house,  it  would  get  rid  of  many  objec- 
tions!— Well,  as  I have  already  remarked,  I have  been 
in  charge  of  the  George’s-strest  training  establishment 
for  some  twelve  years,  and  although  I have  had  under 
my  supervision  teachers  of  all  the  different  religious 
denominations  in  the  country,  I could  not  refer  to  a 
single  occasion  upon  which  the  slightest  unpleasantness 
occurred  that  could  be  traced,  even,  in  the  most  indirect 
way,  to  any  difference  of  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
to.  deprive  teachers  of  the  advantages  of  training,  merely 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  those  teachers  to  live 
in  one  of  our  houses. 


779 5.  How  many  meat  dinners  are  you  allowed  to 
give  to  the  teachers  in  training  1 — Four,  weekly. 

7796.  Were  you  allowed  to  give  more  at  any  former 
period! — When  I got  charge  of  the  'George’s-street 
establishment,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  were 
five  meat  dinners  in  the  week,  the  non-meat  days  beinw 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

7797.  Wliat  led  to  the  reduction ! — A few  years  ago, 
Dr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Butler,  on  being  appointed  In- 
spectors of  the  boarding  establishments,  called  a meeting, 
at  which  the  medical  officer  was  present,  of  all  the 
people  connected  with  those  establishments ; and,  as 
well  as  I remember,  it  was  upon  that  occasion  decided 
that  a rice  dinner  should  be  substituted  for  a meat 
dinner.  The  rice,  after  some  time,  was  changed  to 
tea. 

7798.  A rice  dinner! — A rice  dinner. 

7799.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  physician  recom- 
mended rice  as  a substitute  for  meat ! — My  recollection 
is  that  the  idea  originated  with  the  professors,  rather 
than  with  the  medical  man. 

7 800.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  young  men  who  come  up 
from  the  country,  and  see  a great  number  of  new  objects, 
and  whose  minds  are  greatly  excited,  and  who  are 
obliged  to  work  the  entire  day,  and  learn  a number  of 
new  subjects,  and  who  work  very  hard  in  the  evening 
— that  that  is  a judicious  arrangement  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  meat! — The  change  was  made  entirely 
against  my  wish. 

7801.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  that  the  change  was 
injudicious  1 — I disapproved  of  it ; but  those  gentlemen 
having  been  appointed  Inspectors  of  the  boarding- 
houses, I felt  that  the  change  was  their  affair  and  not 
mine ; in  fact,  that  I had  no  authority  to  interfere. 

7802.  You  stated,  I think,  that  you  thought  the  pre- 
sent time  for  training  is  too  short ! — I am  decidedly  of 
that  opinion. 

7803.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
professional  staff  are  satisfactory  1 — As  I mentioned  a 
while  ago,  the  Commissioners  stated  in  their  report 
for  1835,  that  they  contemplated  the  appointment  of 
five  professors — one,  of  the  art  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting schools;  a second,  of  composition,  English 
literature,  history,  geography,  and  political  economy ; 
a third,  of  natural  history,  in  all  its  branches ; a fourth, 
of  mathematics  and  mathematical  science ; and  a fifth, 
of  mental  philosophy,  including  the  elements  of  logic 
and  rhetoric.  They  go  on  to  say,  “We  propose  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution  who 
does  not  previously  undergo  a satisfactory  examination 
in  an  entrance  course  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  each  person  who  may  be  admitted  shall  study 
in  it  for  at  least  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  a school,  that  during  tliis 
time  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different  branches 
of  knowledge  already  specified,  and  be  practised  in 
teaching  the  model  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  teaching.”  That  was  the  Commissioners’ 
programme  at  that  time. 

7804.  Has  that  programme  been  earned  out! — No : 
I am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  there  are  a great  many  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  carrying  out  of  any  important  change. 
The  Commissioners  may  be  said  to  have  been,  from  the 
very  first,  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  captivity : working  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  was  holding  a weapon  of 
defence ; and  the  wonder  to  me  is,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  effect  so  much  good  in  the  face  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  they  have  had  to  contend. 

7805.  What  would  be  your  notion  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  ought  to  be  carried  out  there  1 — I would  have 
a yearly  instead  of  a half-yearly  course,  raid  four  pro- 
fessorships instead  of  the  five  originally  contemplated. 
I would  divide  the  course  of  instruction  into  four 
parts  : — English  literature,  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and,  though  last  not  least,  pedagogy  or  school- 
mastership. 

7806.  Would  you  make  these  professors  independent 
of  each  other  1 — I think  it  desirable  that  each  shoidd 
be  responsible  for  his  own  set  of  duties. 
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7807.  You  think  the  present  system  of  professors 
and  assistants  not  a judicious  one  1—1  would  rather, 
■with  your  permission,  not  answer  that  question,  Being 
myself  one  of  the  assistants. 

7808.  I mean  in  a general  sense,  not  with  regard  to 
the  particular  professors. 

7809.  Don’t  you  think  that  those  persons  who  are 
intrusted  with  a particular  department  should  have  full 
power  of  regulating  the  details  of  teaching? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

7810.  When  was  the  oath  of  allegiance  for  the 
teacher’s  discontinued? — As  well  as  I remember,  in 
December,  1843. 

7811.  Do  y orr  know  what  circumstances  led  to  that  ? 
—I  do.  At  the  time  to  which  1 have  referred,  two  or 
three  Covenanters  objected  to  the  taking  of  the  oath, 
whereupon  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Law  Officers,  who,  after  (I  presume) 
dire  consideration,  advised  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice. 

7812.  The  abolition  of  it,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  political  matters  ? — None  whatever,  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  learn. 

7813.  Are  any  lectures  on  experimental  science 
■riven  at  present  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

° 7814.  How  long  is  it  since  lectures  on  experimental 
science  have  been  discontinued  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
any  lectures  on  experimental  science  have  been  delivered 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  died  about  two  years 


°7815.  For  what  periods  did  he  lecture  there?— He 
used  to  attend  for  about  eight  weeks  in  each  session, 
and  deliver  lectures  on  certain  branches  of  physical 
science.  He  lectured  in  the  model  schools  in  the 
country  also.  In  fact,  his  time  was  divided  between 
the  district  model  schools  and  the  central  training 
establishment. 

7816.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  central  training  depart- 
ment was  considered,  so  far  as  his  arrangements  were 
concerned,  as  a model  school  ? — Yes. 

7817.  Did  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  lectures 
should  be  given  there  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7818.  What  means  have  the  teachers  in  the  country 
at  present  to  get  up  science  classes  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  ? What  means  have  they  of 
learning  anything  of  physical  science  ? — I really  don’t 
know,  except  attendance  at  one  of  the  model  schools 
hi  the  country. 

7819.  In  the  model  schools  themselves  what  arrange- 
ments have  they  for  that  purpose  ? — I take  it  that  the 
district  model  schools  are  now  dependent  for  instruction 
in  physical  science  upon  the  head  masters  whom  Dr. 
Clarke  instructed — the  head  masters  and  their-  assistants. 

7820.  There  is  no  means  of  continuing  the  instruc- 
tion at  present  to  the  future  masters  of  the  model 
schools  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

7821.  When  was  the  evening  school  in  Marlborough- 
sireet  opened? — The  old  evening  school  was  opened 
in  1847,  and  closed  in  1851 ; a new  evening  school 
was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1866, 
and  has  so  far  been  a great  success. 

7822.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  number 
attending  that  school  ? — I am  not  prepared,  just  at 
present,  to  state  the  exact  number.  If  I were  to  speak 
from  memory,  I would  say  that,  during  the  first  winter, 
there  were  some  200  pupils  in  attendance,  and  not  less 
than  300  last  winter. 

7823.  Not  less  than  300?— Not  less  than  300. 

7824.  What  classes  were  they  generally  taken  from  ? ' 
— The  object  which  the  Commissioners  had  in  view  in 
establishing  the  night-school  was  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  young  men  to  improve  themselves  who  were 
engaged  during  the  day,  and  unable  to  attend  a day- 
school.  For  instance,  young  men  in  merchants’  offices; 
printers,  mechanics,  and  so  forth. 

7825.  Who  conducted  the  teaching  of  that  class  ? — 
The  teaching  is  intrusted  to  a number  of  our  junior 
masters — all  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cahill, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
school. 

7826.  Mr.  Gibson.— You  said  that  in  1S3S  teachers 


were  allowed  twelve  shillings  a week  for  their  board  ? — Junes,  i sos. 
Yes  • — ”> , 

7827.  Can  you  say  what  sum  would  be  a sufficient 
allowance  now  for  the  weekly  board  of  male  teachers 
and  female  teachers.  Was  the  allowance  the  same  in 
both  cases  in  the  olden  time  ? — The  same  in  both  cases. 

7828.  At  present,  what  would  the  male  teachers 
cost  the  Commissioners  ? — The  cost  varies  according 
to  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  establishment  charges 
are  from  10&  to  a shilling  per  head,  per  day.  I am 
speaking  of  the  masters  in  my  establishment. 

7829.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  establishment 
charges,  but  what  it  would  cost  to  board  and  lodge  the 
teachers  out.  You  said  that  in  1838  the  teachers  had 
some  twelve  shillings  a week  ? — Not  in  183S.  I said 
from  1834  to  1838. 

7830.  When  the  Glasnevin  establishment  was 
opened  you  said  twelve  shillings  a week  ? — I said  pre- 
viously to  its  opening. 

7831.  I want  to  know  would  that  be  a sufficient 
sum  to  allow  at  present? — We  all  know  that  twelve 
shillings  a week  would  go  a much  shorter  way  now-  than 
it  did  so  far  back  as  the  time  from  1834  to  1838  ; and 
I think  that  the  Commissioners,  in  dealing  with  the 
National  teachers,  ought  to  be  liberal. 

7832:  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  sum  to 
allow  if  the  establishment  were  done  away  with  in 
George’s-street,  and  the  teachers  allowed  to  board 
wherever  they  pleased  ; if  the  Commissioners  were  to 
give  them  a weekly  sum,  as  I believe  they  do  in 
Scotland,  for  their  board,  what  would  be  a fair  sum  to 
get  them  respectable  board  and  lodging  in  Dublin  ? — 

I would  say  fifteen  shillings  a week  as  the  minimum, 
and  a pound  a week  as  the  maximum.  The  question 
takes  me  more  or  less  by  surprise.  You  misunder- 
stand me  if  you  are  under  the  impression  that  I am 
advising  the  abolition  of  the  official  boarding-houses. 

7833.  You  stated  you  had  no  objection  to  allow 
a teacher  who  had  an  objection  to  live  along  with  the 
other  teachers  in  the  boarding  establishment  of  the 
Commissioners  to  live  outside  ? — I say  so  still. 

7834.  I want  to  know  what  sum  would  be  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  in  order  to  enable  the 
teachers  to  get  their  board  and  lodging  outside  of  your 
establishment  1— Well,  speaking  without  having  gone 
carefully  into  details,  I would  say  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  as  the  minimum,  and  a pound  a week  as  the 
maximum. 

7835.  Fifteen  shillings  a week  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  .£45  a year  ? — £40  in  round  numbers. 

7836.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  to 
the  Commissioners  now  is,  including  everything  that 
would  enter  into  a calculation  of  the  kind — rent,  taxes, 
expense  of  staff,  &c.,  all  that  would  become  unneces- 
sary if  the  present  system  were  discontinued  ? — I do 
not  contemplate  that.  What  I contemplate  is,  the  re- 
tention of  the  official  boarding  establishments,  with 
permission  to  objectors  to  go  elsewhere. 

7837.  I want  to  know  the  relative  advantages  and 
comparative  cost  of  each  system — I want  to  learn  the 
cost  of  the  boarding-house  system  to  the  Commis- 
sioners'?— I have  not,  at  present,  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  such  a calculation.  For  instance,  I do  not 
know,  and  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  what  the 
rent  paid  for  my  establishment  in  George’s-street  is : 
nor  do  I know  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 

7838.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  turn  that 
matter  over,  and  let  the  Commissioners  know  what  the 
comparative  cost  of  boarding  a yoirng  teacher  outside 
in  George’s-street  is,  and  what  the  probable  cost  is  now, 
taking  a fixed  number,  of  course  ? Your  present  num- 
ber is  58  ? — My  present  number  is  58  ; but  I have, 
before  now,  had  nearly  twice  as  many. 

7839.  In  order  then  to  give  a fair  estimate  take  the 
smallest  number,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  staff  during 
the  year,  adding  the  whole  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment, which,  of  course,  is  a fixed  quantity,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  see  what  the  charge  is  ?— Perhaps 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
the  question  appears  to  me  to  involve  something  more 
than  a mere  financial  consideration. 
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June  6, 18!>8.  7840.  But  I do  not  -wish  you  to  consider  it  in  any 

1 other  light  at  present.  That  is  not  a matter  that  I 

Daniel  O’Sul-  jjave  yet  put  forward,  and  therefore  I do  not  wish  you 
lvan,  esq.  ^ consider  it  in  any  other  light.  But  I will  now  put  a 
question  which  is  not  financial — Do  you  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  have  young  persons  of  different  denomi- 
nations, Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Presbyterians, 
all  living  together  in  the  same  establishment,  and 
showing  that  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  one  to  another 
which  you  have  spoken  of— -do  you  consider  that  a 
great  advantage  in  the  administration  of  a system  cal- 
culated or  intended,  at  least,  for  a mixed  community 
such  as  we  have  in  Ireland  1 — I think  I have  already 
answered  that  question  twice  in  the  affirmative.  No- 
body is  more  sensible  of  the  advantages  than  I am 
myself.  At  the  same  time,  I would  coerce  nobody 
into  one  of  our  establishments.  If  a person  said  to  me, 
“ I have  a conscientious  objection  ’’ 

7841.  I am  not  speaking  of  conscience,  but  I am 

asking  your  opinion  whether  as  between  two  systems, 
one  a boarding  out,  and  a boarding  in — which  do  you 
consider  the  system  more  calculated  to  advance  the 
general  object  of  the  system  of  National  education  1 — 
Well,  the  boarding  houses  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for 
instance 

7842.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  I 
am  speaking  of  a system  of  united  education,  a system 
which  is  at  all  events  intended  to  be  so.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  the  teachers  should  live  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  there  learn  to  exemplify  in  their  own 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  each  other  those  principles 
which  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  education  of  the  country  the 
Commissioners  are  anxious  to  promote  ? — Personally, 
I do  not  consider  a mixed  boarding-house  an  essential 
element  of  mixed  education. 

7843.  I want  to  know  what  you  consider  the  com- 

parative advantages? — My  answer  is  this — I have 
found  the  plan  of  mixed  boarding-houses  to  work 
admirably.  That  is  only  part  of  my  answer,  however. 
When  I find  a large  and  influential  number  of  the 
managers  of  the  country  schools  refusing  to  let  their 
teachers  come 

7844.  You  have  said  that  you  have  never  had  any 
instance  of  the  young  men  differing  with  each  other  in 
these  matters,  but  always  showing  the  kindliest  feeling 
one  towards  another.  You  have  stated  that  without  a 
single  exception? — Yes. 

7845.  Now,  I ask  you  whether  a system  which 
would  scatter  the  young  men  instead  of  bringing  them 
together  in  this  way,  would  be  likely  to  promote  the 
same  manifestation  of  .kindly  feeling  of  one  towards 
another,  as  the  present  system  ? I take  it  that  in  domes- 
tic life  the  young  men  come  together  in  a great  variety 
of  ways  in  which  they  could  not  come  together  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  school.  In  the  school  they  are  all 
under  your  eye,  and  of  course  they  are  attending  to 
the  particular  duties  of  the  classes.  In  their  domestic 
intercourse  they  have  opportunities  of  showing  their 
feeling  towards  each  other  as  companions  and  friends. 
Would  they  have  these  opportunities  if  they  were 
boarding  out  of  the  house — living  away  apart  from 
each  other  ? — They  would  have  such  opportunities  in 
their  intercourse  in  the  lecture-rooms,  and  in  the  play- 
ground. 

7846.  But  they  are  not  talking  to  each  other  in  the 
lecture-rooms  ? — They  have  very  little  intercourse 
during  the  time  for  study,  because  complete  silence 
prevails. 

7847.  Have  you  any  horns  whatever  in  your  board- 
ing-house of  relaxation  when  the  young  men  are  not 
engaged  in  study,  or  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  family  life? — We  have. 

7848.  Would  they  have  this  intercourse  of  family 
life  if  they  were  living  in  particular  boarding-houses  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  city  ? — Well,  there  is  not  as 
much  of  such  intercourse  as  you  seem  to  imagine. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  teachers,  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  have  rooms  to  themselves. 

7849.  I am  not  speaking  of  Saturdays  or  Sundays  ; 
I am  speaking  generally  ? — There  is  comparatively 


little  of  family  intercourse  on  other  days,  the  teachers 
time  is  so  much  occupied. 

7850.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  the  actual 
expense  of  each  teacher  in  your  boarding  establish- 
ment?— The  best  means  in  the  world — I keep  the 
accounts. 

7851.  According  to  all  the  expenditure  that  passes 
through  your  hands,  will  you  give  me  your  estimate  of 
the  actual  cost? — From  10 d.  to  Is.  per  man,  per  day ; 
that  is,  for  dietary  alone.  I am  unable  to  tell  you  tha 
rent  of  the  establishment,  or  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 

7852.  You  have  said  that  you  do  not  know? — I do 
not  know. 

7853.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  receive  from  the 
Commissioners  the  actual  cost  of  boarding  these  mas- 
ters, or  do  you  receive  a weekly  allowance  for  boarding 
them? — Merely  the  actual  cost.  The  Commissioners 
have  appointed  certain  purveyors,  who  supply  the 
several  articles  in  certain  specified  quantities,  it  being 
part  of  the  housekeeper’s  duty  to  see  that  the  articles 
are  of  the  proper  quality,  as  well  as  sufficient  in  quantity. 
The  purveyors  furnish  their  accounts  monthly,  and 
those  accounts  are  checked  by  means  of  the  “ dietary- 
book,”  for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  housekeeper  and 
I are  responsible. 

7854.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  said  that  your  cost 
is  KM  a day,  that  is  nearly  6s.  a week ; and  I find  the 
actual  expenses  outside  of  your  establishment  were  15s. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  between 
6s.  and  15s.? — My  1(M  to  Is.  a day  referred  to 
dietary  alone.  It  did  not  contemplate  lodging  or  house- 
rent  ; and  again,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  persons  who  board  together,  the  lighter 
the  expense  to  each. 

7855.  You  used  a very  strong  expression,  which,  I 
confess,  I was  a little  startled  at — you  said  that  your 
establishment  in  George’s-street  was  a refugium  pecca- 
torvm  at  the  present  time — a very  strong  expression. 
Now  those  persons  in  training  that  you  describe  in 
this  way,  you  said  they  were  non-teachers.  Now,  who 
is  it  that  sends  them  up — on  whose  recommendation 
do  they  apply  for  admission  to  this  refugium  1 — •Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  say  that,  in  using  that  expression, 
I did  not  for  a moment  imagine  that  peccatorum  could 
have  been  interpreted  literally.  With  regard  to  the 
sending  up  of  those  young  men,  I think  I have  already 
said  that  they  are  sometimes  sent  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a Commissioner,  sometimes  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  one  of  the  local  gentry,  sometimes  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a clergyman,  and  so  on. 

7856.  Are  the  great  mass  of  them  not  sent  up  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector? — Oh,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  undoubtedly  are.  When  you  say  the 
great  mass,  do  you  mean  the  great  mass  of  the  class,  or 
merely  of  what  I call  the  non-teachers  ? 

7857.  I just  mean  the  non-teacher's  that  you  have 
described  in  that  particular  way  ? — I am  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  non- 
teachers are  sent  up  by  the  Inspectors. 

7858.  Are  the  Inspectors  not  always  referred  to  ? — 
Not  always. 

7859.  You  have  spoken  of  them  as  being  generally 
pupil  teachers,  monitors,  or  substitutes.  Will  not  the 
pupil  teachers,  monitors,  and  substitutes  always  con- 
stitute the  majority  ? — Certainly. 

7860.  Now,  will  not  all  those  come  under  the 
special  observation  of  the  Inspectors? — Well,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  would,  but  I have  known 
instances  of  young  people  sent  up  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  persons  who  are  not  Inspectors. 

7861.  Those  are  exceptions  I presume  to  the  general 
rule.  I am  speaking  of  the  general  working  of  the 
system,  and  not  of  a particular  case? — Well,  I suppose 
they  may  be  called  exceptions.  A member  of  our 
special  class  was  sent  up  on  your  own  recommendation. 

7862.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a Commissioner,  as  a 
Commissioner,  has  a right  to  recommend  any  person 
that  he  chooses  ? — I did  not  mean  to  convey  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

7863.  And  did  you  mean  to  convey  that  those  who 
are  sent  by  the  Commissioners  are  sent  to  a refugium 
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peccatonm  1 — I must  once  more  assure  you  that  I did 
not  intend  the  word  peccatorum  to  he  interpreted 
literally : quite  the  contrary. 

7864.  Now,  supposing  that  the  teachers  were  board- 
ing out  of  the  establishment,  would  there  not  be  facili- 
ties for  a larger  number  of  teachers  being  instructed! — 

I should  say  so. 

7865.  While  now  the  number  is  limited  to  the 
number  that  you  can  accommodate  in  your  training 
establishment  ? — Yes. 

7866.  The  number  would  extend  to  the  number  that 
the  professors  could  superintend  in  the  schools  ? — Oh, 
the  professors  could,  within  certain  limits,  as  easily 
instruct  a large  number  as  a small  number. 

7867.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  X think 
already  the  year  in  which  the  Commissioners  took 
steps  for  training  young  persons  for  the  business  of 
teaching  ? — 1834. 

7868.  But  did  you  refer  in  that  to  those  young  per- 
sons only  who  had  been  acting  previously  as  masters  and 
mistresses  ? — I can  only  give  you  my  impression,  which 
is,  that  the  persons  brought  up  at  that  time  were 
actually  in  charge  of  schools ; at  least,  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

7869.  For  what  period  did  the  Commissioners  intend 
to  train  masters?  By  their  early  Report  of  1S44  are 
you  aware  that  their  intention  was  that  masters  should 
remain  under  training  for  two  years? — The  word 
masters  has  two  meanings. 

7870.  But  we  shall  not  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  I shall  quote  the  words  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  1844: — “We  have  at  present 
fifteen  youths  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  with  the 
master  in  training,  and  who  are  to  remain  with  us  for 
two  years.  We  have  also  fifteen  young  women  at  our 
establishments,”  and  so  on.  “ Heretofore  our  means 
did  not  allow  us  to  undertake  the  educating  of  young 
persons  for  the  business  of  teaching.  Now,  we  have 
taken  steps  for  doing  so  ?” — You  are  now  alluding  to 
what  we  call  our  special  class.  Allow  me  to  explain 
what  that  is. 

7871.  We  do  not  require  any  explanation  just  now. 
In  addition  to  those  who  were  brought  up  as  masters 
and  mistresses  did  not  the  Commissioners  in  1844  ex- 
press their  intention  to  take  special  steps  to  have 
young  persons  trained  who  had  not  previously  been  in 
charge  of  schools  ? — They  expressed  such  intention  in 
their  second  report,  that  for  1835. 

7872.  May  I ask  was  that  the  design,  do  you 
think,  of  Lord  Stanley  in  his  letter  introducing  the 
system  of  National  education?  Have  you  read  the 
letter  of  Lord  Stanley  ?— Yes,  frequently ; but  perhaps 

' you  will  be  kind  enough  to  refresh  my  memory  by 
referring  to  the  particular  passage. 

7873.  One  regulation  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  was 
in  reference  to  teachers  : — “ Teachers  to  be  appointed 
shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a model 
school  to  be  established  in  Dublin.”  Was  not 
the  idea  that  the  teachers  to  be  appointed  to  schools 
should  have  received  instruction  in  the  model  school 
before  being  placed  in  charge  of  a school  in  the 
country  ? — It  so  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  ; 
but  the  idea  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  realize. 

7874.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  arrangements 
were  made  for  having  monitors  in  some  of  the  best 
schools — what  was  tlie  earliest  period? — I don’t  re- 
member the  exact  date,  but  the  institution  of  monitors 
goes  very  far  back. 

7875.  What  was  the  object  of  that,  do  you  know  ? 
— Undoubtedly  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  for 
an  efficient  staff  of  teachers. 

7876.  Was  it  that  they  should  have  a preparatory 
course  of  training  ? — I should  say  so. 

7877.  At  first  you  were  only  able  to  give  a very 
short  period  of  training  to  your  teachers? — I find 
from  the  records  that  we  had  three  sessions  in  1834. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  add,  that,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  from 
the  half-yearly  to  a yearly  session.  A class  of  teachers 
was  summoned  for  the  7th  February,  1855,  and 


sent  home  on  the  25th  July  following.  That  class  June  6,  ls68. 
was  succeeded  by  one  summoned  in  October,  1855,  and  — , 
kept  over  Christmas  till  March,  1856.  I always 
understood  that  that  was  an  attempt  at  getting  from 
the  half-yearly  to  a yearly  course.  But  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  for  some  reason  or  another. 

7878.  Do  you  approve  of  having  your  teachers 
trained  ? — Certainly. 

7879.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  District  Inspectors 
with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact  approve  of  a 
previous  training  generally  for  all  the  teachers  before 
taking  charge  of  schools  ? — The  rule  is  that  a teacher 
must  be  actually  in  charge  of  a school  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  training.  To  that  rule,  however,  there 
have  always  been  exceptions. 

7880.  Now,  do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Butler,  expressed  many  years  ago,  that  the 
schools  of  the  teachers  who  are  trained  are  better  con- 
ducted, and  in  a higher  state  of  efficiency  than  those 
under  the  charge  of  untrained  masters  ?— They  ought 
to  be. 

7881.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact  are  they;  you  have 
been  Inspector  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

7882.  What  is  your  experience? — Well,  you  oc- 
casionally will  find,  through  the  country,  an  untrained 
teacher  conducting  a school  more  efficiently  than  a 
trained  teacher.  A teacher  is  not  necessarily  inefficient 
because  of  his  being  untrained. 

7883.  Are  these  cases,  in  our  opinion,  exceptional  ? 

— Of  course. 

7884.  Do  you  concur  in  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Keenan, 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection — “ I have  never  entered 
a school-room  and  taken  a glance  round  the  room  that 
I was  not  able  at  once  to  pronoimce  as  to  whether  the 
master  was  trained  or  not,  such  a difference  is  there 
between  the  schools  of  the  trained  and  the  untrained 
teachers" — Was  that  your  experience  ? — Mr.  Keenan 
has  had  much  greater  experience  than  I have  had. 

7885.  Was  that  your  experience  ? — As  a very  general 
rule,  yes ; but  I distinctly  remember  some  untrained 
teachers  whose  schools  were  more  efficiently  conducted 
than  many  of  the  schools  in  charge  of  trained  teachers. 

7886.  You  acknowledge  these  cases  to  be  excep- 
tional ? — I do. 

7887.  The  Commissioners  have  testified  in  the 
report  of  1866,  that  in  the  training  establishment  the 
success  of  united  education  had  been  most  conspicuous 
where  its  chief  obstacles  might  have  been  anticipated ; 
was  that  been  your  experience  ? — I think  that,  for 
some  years  past,  the  success  of  united  education,  as 
exhibited  in  the  training  department,  is  not  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  had  previously  been. 

7888.  Then  you  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Commis- 
sioners who  have  published  the  report  of  1866  ? — It 
would  appear  that  I have  the  misfortune  to  do  so. 

7889.  In  what  respects  do  you  observe  any  differ- 
ence ? — A few  years  ago,  we  had  a large  class  of  teachers, 
representing  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  proportions  which  one  might  reason- 
ably expect.  Latterly,  however,  the  Catholic  teachers 
have  not  been  coming  up. 

7890.  And  is  that  Hie  only  reason  you  have  for 
making  the  observation  ? — It  may  be  that  I misunder- 
stand your  question. 

7891.  Do  you  concur  in  the  following  statement : — 

“ The  establishments  in  which  the  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  attending  at  our  training  institution  are 
boarded  and  lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently  con- 
ducted ?" — Yes. 

7892.  “ The  inmates  have  been  distinguished,  as 
heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of  their  conduct, 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  the  exercise  of 
kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  careful 
observance  of  their  religious  duties.”  Do  you  concur 
in  that  ? — Quite. 

7S93.  Have  the  Commissioners  at  present  anything 
like  a fair  supply  of  trained  teachers — you  have  given 
us  the  proportions,  and,  of  course,  you  say  “ No  ” ? — 

According  to  the  report  for  the  year-  1866,  the  last 
report  published,  the  number  of  trained  teachers  was 
only  3,320. 
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June  6,  1868.  78  94.  Can  you  say  how  many  young  persons  have 

been  dismissed  for  incompetency  as  teachers  from  the 

rvanCle?'Sul‘  service  of  the  Board?— No. 

1 ‘ ’ c3q‘  7895.  What  has  occurred  to  prevent  teachers  from 
coming  to  training  ? — I believe  it  to  be  the  opposition 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  managers. 

7896.  Were  such  teachers  exposed  to  any  practical 
disadvantage  in  consequence  ? — Certainly. 

7897.  To  relieve  them  from  that  did  the  Commis- 
sioners alter  any  rule? — The  Commissioners  decided, 
some  time  ago,  that  thenceforward  any  teacher  who 
proved  himself  sufficiently  qualified  could  enter  the 
first  class  without  having  previously  been  trained. 
Whether  that  was  consequent  upon  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  managers,  I am  not  in  a position  to 
say. 

7898.  Are  you  not  aware  of  it  as  an  historical  fact? 
— I am  not. 

7899.  Is  non-training  a departure  from  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  to  which  I 
have  referred — is  not  it  a direct  departure  from  that 
fundamental  regulation? — I should  say  so. 

7900.  Have  Roman  Catholic  teachers  come  for  train- 
ing in  opposition  to  their  managers,  who  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  A comparatively  small 
number  have. 

7901.  Can  you  say  how  many  these  are — you  have 
given  us  statistics  of  other  matters  ? — I am  not  able 
to  give  you  the  precise  number ; but  I know  that 
scarcely  a session  has  gone  by  since  the  bishops’  prohi- 
bition without  my  having  been  requested  by  one 
or  more  teachers  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing situations,  they  having  forfeited  their  schools 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  come  up  to  be  trained. 
That  is  a condition  of  things  which  I,  as  a Catholic, 
sincerely  deplore. 

7902.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  Head  Inspector,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  was  ? — Yes. 

7903.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  testified  that 
the  places  of  those  teachers  were  supplied  by  inferior 
teachers  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that ; but  I can  easily 
understand  a manager’s  preferring  an  inferior  teacher 
to  a superior  one  who  bad  been  disobedient  or  insub- 
ordinate. 

7904.  In  reference  to  the  parties  who  come  to 
you  for  training,  you  say  that  the  Commissioners 
prefer  teachers  to  come  under  thirty  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes. 

7905.  Would  they  not,  do  you  think,  prefer,  or 
should  you  not  prefer  to  have  young  parties  come 
under  your  training  and  instruction  under  twenty  years 
of  age? — Yes;  any  time  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five, 
I should  say. 

7906.  You  would  prefer  that  to  thirty  ? — Yes. 

7907.  You  have  referred  to  the  supervision  of  those 
young  persons,  and  regret  that  there  is  no  clergyman 
of  your  own  communion  to  superintend  the  Roman 
Catholic  youths  ? — Certainly. 

7908.  Have  the  Established  Church  young  men  and 
women  any  kind  of  supervision  in  Marlborough-street  ? 
— They  have. 

7909.  And  have  the  Presbyterians  ? — Yes ; and  the 
Methodists,  also,  I believe. 

7910.  Do  clergymen  of  those  denominations  attend 
to  give  instruction  there? — They  do. 

7911.  Are  they  paid? — No;  I regret  to  say  that 
they  are  not  paid. 

7912.  Are  they  recognised  or  called  chaplains? — 
I believe  they  are  called  chaplains ; but  so  far  as  pay- 
ment is  concerned,  they  are  not  chaplains. 

7913.  But  they  are  chaplains  without  pay? — Pre- 
cisely. 

7914.  Have  these  Established  Church  and  Presby- 
terian clergymen  ever  expressed  a wish,  do  you  think, 
to  be  paid?— They  may  have  expressed  a wish  without 
my  knowing  it.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  paid. 

7915.  Do  you  think  they  are  volunteers  in  attending 
to  give  this  religious  instruction  ? — I do. 

7916.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  these  gentlemen 
is  paid  from  any  source  for  discharging  his  duty  ? — 1 


believe  that  the  gentlemen  are  not,  any  of  them,' 
paid. 

7917.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  does  not  volunteer  also  to  discharge  this 
duty? — I really  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

7918.  Can  you  say  why  Archbishop  Cullen,  to  whom 
you  referred,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a per- 
son to  take  charge  after  the  previous  gentleman  had 
given  up  ? — I understand  that  his  Eminence  is  likely 
to  be  examined  here,  and  I respectfully  request  that 
you  put  that  question  to  himself. 

7919.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  non-teachers  as 
you  describe  them  who  are  up  for  training  at  present  ? 
— Of  the  ten  years  ending  last  December,  the  per-centage 
for  the  first  five  years  was  sixteen,  and  for  the  last 
five  thirty-six. 

7920.  Do  you  reckon  that  a small  or  a large  per- 
centage?— Large. 

7921.  Which?— Thirty-six. 

7922.  You  reckon  that  a large  per-centage? — It  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  sixteen. 

7923.  In  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  young 
parties  you  attribute  it  to  their  innate  goodness  rather 
than  to  any  clerical  supervision? — Because,  as  regards 
Catholics,  there  is  none. 

7924.  Have  their  habits  not  been  established  and 
confirmed  previous  to  coming  under  you  to  a very  large 
extent  ?■ — No ; not  those  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
class. 

7925.  How  long  do  they  remain  with  you?— Not 
quite  five  months,  on  the  average. 

7926.  Have  they  not  all  in  your  opinion  come  largely 
under  religious  instruction  and  training  previously  to 
coming  up  to  your  establishment  ? — I presume  so. 

7927.  Now  you  referred  to  a certain  prohibition  as 
acting  on  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  teachers,  and 
showed  that  the  quality  is  now  inferior — to  what  do  yon 
attribute  that? — I think  I said  the  non-teachers. 

7928.  And  are  they  an  inferior  lot? — Certainly; 
not  all,  but  some. 

7929.  And  how  is  that  attributable  to  Cardinal 
Cullen’s  prohibition? — The  inferiority  of  the  non- 
teachers is  not  attributable  to  him ; what  is  attribu- 
table to  him  is,  the  non-attendance  of  bondjiclc  teachers, 
I mean  Catholic  teachers,  in  the  usual  numbers. 

7930.  Is  there  still  a large  number  of  such  teach  era 
in  the  country  who  are  engaged  in  teaching? — Yes. 

7931.  Have  you  many  coming  up  from  time  to  time 
of  the  age  you  specified ; forty-two,  I think  you  have 
specified  as  the  maximum  age  ? — No ; such  cases  are 
very  exceptional. 

7932.  How  many  were  there  in  1867  ? — I think  not 
more  than  one  or  two ; but  I cannot  speak  precisely. 

7933.  Can  you  speak  precisely  of  1857? — Yes ; 
because  I consulted  the  records. 

7934.  How  many  were  there  of  forty-two  years  of 
age  in  1857? — My  return  does  not  give  the  number 
of  any  particular  age,  but  merely  the  maximum,  the 
minimum,  and  the  average  age. 

7935.  I wish  to  know  how  many  had  attained  forty- 
two  in  1857,  and  how  many  in  1867  ? — That  I am 
unable,  just  now,  to  state. 

7936.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  prohibition  has 
prevented  many  parties  from  seeking  the  position  of 
teachers? — Well,  that  is  a question  which  I am  unable 
to  answer. 

7937.  Why  not,  when  you  have  answered  the  other 
in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibition  ? — You 
now  refer  to  persons  who  have  never  come  before  me — 
persons  who  are  not  teachers  at  all.  I should  say,  how- 
ever, that  to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  prohibition 
would  naturally  have  the  effect  you  speak  of. 

7938.  But,  do  not  you  come  largely  into  contact 
with  the  District  Inspectors  from  time  to  time  ? — Not 
much. 

7939.  Then  you  cannot  form  an  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject?— No. 

7940.  You  admit  that  your  arrangements  for  training 
are  themselves  imperfect? — Not  as  efficient  as  they 
ought  to  be — not  as  efficient  as  they  could  be  made. 

7941.  In  which  department  does  this  imperfection 
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lie  do  you  think  ? — The  great  defect,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
insufficiency  of  the  time  devoted  to  wliat  I conceive  to 
be  the  chief  object  for  which  teachers  are  brought  up, 
namely,  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  Now, 
my  opinion,  in  a general  way,  is  this  (without  going 
into  details) : — Theoretically,  our  training  establishment 
is  an  institution  which,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
session,  receives  a class  of  candidates  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  scholarship,  and  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  sends  those  candidates  home, 
more  or  less  efficient  teachers.  Practically,  however, 
we  find  that  the  members  of  each  class  require  improve- 
ment as  scholars,  as  well  as  improvement  as  teachers, 
and  what  I would  do,  I think,  if  I had  my  way,  is  this  : — 

I would  summon,  say,  seventy-five  candidates,  whom  I 
would  improve  as  scholar's  for  one  half-year-.  I would 
then  transfer  that  class  to  the  schools  where,  for  a second 
half-year,  I would  have  them  working  all  day,  and 
I would  make  provision  for  their-  getting  an  extra  lec- 
ture, morning  and  evening.  Then,  having  got  rid  of 
those  seventy-five,  having  truned  them,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  lecture-room,  I would  bring  up  a new 
class  of  seventy-five,  more ; and  in  that  way  I would 
have  two  seventy-fives,  one  set  being  improved  as 
scholars,  and  the  other  set  learning  schoolmastership. 

I would  have  a corresponding  programme  for  the  mis- 
tresses. 

7942.  Before  approaching  the  practising  as  teachers, 
do  your  remarks  apply  now  equally  to  those  .who  have 
previously  served  as  masters  and  mistresses  and  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  in  either  model  or  ordinary 
schools! — I said  a while  ago  that  I would  divide  the 
teachers  into  classes,  basing  the  classification  partly 
upon  the  amount  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  and 
partly  upon  their  natural  capacity. 

7943.  Does  your  plan  take  in  both  alike — both  those 
who  have  previously  acted  as  teachers  and  those  who 
have  been  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  in  model  or 
orclinary  schools  ? — Yes ; subject  to  what  I have  just 
said  about  classification. 

7944.  It  equally  applies  to  both?— -Yes. 

7945.  As  a general  rule,  which  do  you  find  the  best 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  your  educational  powers 
— the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  or  those  who  have 
been  previously  in  charge  of  schools? — The  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors,  as  a rule. 

7946.  They  are  better  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  your  instruction? — Yes. 

7947.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  want 
of  practical  training  in  the  work  of  teaching  that  it  is 
imperfect? — Mainly,  but  not  entirely. 

7948.  Then  will  you  specify  what  you  would  pro- 
pose if  you  had  your  way,  as  you  say,  in  reference  to 
the  actual  training  of  these  people  in  teaching  schools  ? 
— Formerly  we  had  only  three  schools — a boys’,  a girls’, 
and  an  infants’  school.  These  schools  were  organized 
upon  the  simultaneous  plan  of  instruction  ; the  children 
all  writing  at  the  same  time,  or  all  reading  at  the  same 
time,  or  all  ciphering  at  the  same  time,  as  the  case  may 
be.  After  some  time,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  ex- 
hibit differently  organized  schools  to  the  teachers,  and 
schools  more  of  a size  with  their  own  in  the  country. 
"With  that  object  in  view,  the  practising  schools  were 
established,  four  for  boys  and  three  for  gills.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  teachers  in  training,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  entering  the  practising  schools  as  mere  visi- 
tors, ought  to  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  actual  work. 

7949.  Are  they  not  required  to  take  part  in  the 
school-working  now  ? — Not  as  regards  the  practising 
schools.  They  simply  visit  and  observe  what  is  going  on. 
They  only  take  part  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
large  school  for  an  hour  a day — this  week,  say,  being 
devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  next  week  to  reading ; not 
all  the  teachers,  but  a number  of  them  in  turn. 

7950.  To  state  your  plan  briefly,  what  would  you 
propose  ? — One  course  for  the  improvement  of  the 
candidates  as  scholars,  and  a second  course  for  practis- 
ing in  the  schools. 

7951.  In  regard  to  that  second  course,  what  is  your 
plan? — I would  have  them  actually  working  in  the 
schools  all  day. 


7952.  Under  any  supervision  ?— Certainly.  June  a,  1868. 

7953.  Whose? — That  of  the  head  master  and  the  — — 

heads  of  the  training  department ; the  immediate  su-  y ’ 

pervision  of  the  head  master,  and  the  general  super- 

sion  of  the  professors. 

7954.  Have  you  ever  given  to  the  Commissioners  or 
Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  Secretaries,  your  view  upon 
that  point? — Yes.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Macdonnell, 
having  talked  the  matter  over  with  me  more  than 
once,  expressed  a wish  that  I should  put  my  views  on 
paper. 

7955.  Did  you  do  so  ? — I said  that  I felt  a delicacy 
in  doing  it,  lest  my  scheme  might  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  training  department.  (I  was  at 
that  time  head  master  of  the  model  schools.)  He 
pressed  me,  however,  to  write  a memorandum  for  his 
own  private  information,  and  I accordingly  did  so. 

7956.  Was  there  any  practical  action  ever  taken 
upon  it  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of,  if  I except  the 
building  of  the  seven  practising  schools. 

7957.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  brought 
before  the  Board  or  not? — I should  say  not,  because 
Mi-.  Macdonnell  had  been  requested  by  me  to  regard 
the  document  as  strictly  confidential. 

7958.  But  was  not  your  object  and  hi3  a design  to 
improve  that  department  ? — No  doubt ; but  my  opinion 
was  that  Mr.  Macdonnell,  in  the  event  of  his  approving 
of  my  views  would  take  action  on  hirf  own  account. 

7959.  You  have  referred  to  a longer  period  of  train- 
ing, and  we  have  also  referred  to  the  original  design  of 
two  years.  Could  masters  and  mistresses  in  charge  of 
schools  in  the  country  be  spared  for  so  long  a period 
under  the  present  arrangements,  from  their  schools  ? — 

I do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  I would  allow  them 
to  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the  yearly  session. 

7960.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  school  ? — 

Well,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  their  friends,  and  look- 
ing after  affairs  at  home — both  school  affairs  and 
domestic  affairs. 

7961.  Is  it  easy  to  supply  their  places  in  their 
absence  with  proper  and  efficient  teachers  ? — At  the 
present  time  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

7962.  Are  you  aware  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  ? — I have  heard  it  stated ; but  I can  hardly 
understand  it. 

7963.  You  have  given  us  the  per-eentages  of  the 
Ti  nman  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers,  who  have  been 
summoned  for  training  and  have  declined  to  come. 

Can  you  account  for  the  number  of  Protestants  who 
have  declined  to  come  ? Wliat  general  statement  would 
you  apply  to  them  ? — I don’t  undertake  to  account  for 
tliem. 

7964.  Is  there  not  a book  in  which  statements  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  summoning  of  such  parties, 
and  their  reasons  for  not  coming? — I believe  so ; and 
if  you  desire  the  information  I shall  be  very  happy  to 
have  it  supplied. 

7965.  Does  this  book  come  into  your  hands  ? — Not  of 
necessity. 

7966.  As  a matter  of  fact, have  you  sucha  book? — No. 

7967.  Then  you  cannot  assign  any  reason  for  Pro- 
testants declining  to  come  ? — No. 

7968.  You  have  given  the  per-centage  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  declined  to  come  up  for  training  in 
1867.  Is  not  the  per-centage  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
have  come  up  for  training  large,  considering  that  the 
prohibition  has  been  made  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

7969.  You  think  it  is  not  a large  proportion  under 
the  circumstances  ? — No  ; particularly  when  the  non- 
teachers are  taken  into  account. 

7970.  Is  there  not  a prohibition  ? — There  is. 

7971.  Is  it  not  designed  to  take  effect  on  all  such 
teachers  ?— Well,  in  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  managers, 

I suppose  for  special  reasons  which  I cannot  explain, 
appear  disposed  to  relax  the  rule. 

7972.  They  don’t  carryout  the  prohibition? — The 
great  majority  do,  but  we  occasionally  find  a teacher 
coming  up  until  his  manager’s  approval. 

7973.  You  assigned  three  reasons  for  the  objection 
of  managers  to  the  training  schools — the  second  was, 
that  these  managers  preferred  denominational  to  mixed 
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June  6,  1868.  education.  What  managers  did  you  mean? — I meant 

. 1 Catholic  managers,  and  I think  I said  so. 

Daniel  O'Sul-  7974.  What  reason  have  you  for  coming  to  that 
ivan,  c.(],  conclusion? — Public  rumours,  and  conversations  with 

Catholic  managers  from  time  to  time. 

7975.  How  many? — A large  number. 

7976.  You  have  refused  to  give  me  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Inspectors,  some  of  whom  you  met? 
— I have  refused  nothing.  I meet  with  a much  larger 
number  of  Catholic  managers  than  of  Inspectors. 

7977.  In  proportion  ? — Yes. 

7978.  What  is  the  number  of  Inspectors? — Sixty  at 
present. 

7979.  How  many  do  you  come  in  contact  with? — 
I veiy  seldom  come  into  contact  with  Inspectors. 

7980.  Do  you  not  meet  them  at  Marlborough-street 
when  they  are  there  on  business? — They  seldom  call  at 
my  office. 

7981.  Have  you  had  conversation  with  six  Inspec- 
tors, District  or  Head,  during  the  pas*  year  ? — I think 
not. 

7982.  With  five? — I can  remember  only  three  of 
the  Inspectors  with  whom  I have  had  what  could  be 
called  conversations. 

7983.  What  is  the  proportion  to  the  whole  number? 
— One-twentieth. 

7984.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  managers  are 
there  ? — -I  have  not  the  number  in  my  mind  at  present. 

7985.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  those 
with  whom  you  have  had  conversation? — I don’t  keep 
an  account  of  the  number  of  clergymen  I am  brought 
into  contact  with,  but  I am  almost  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  them.  I cannot  give  you  a definite  number. 

7986.  The  managers,  you  say,  prefer  denominational 
to  mixed  education? — I said  a large  and  influential 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  managers. 

7987.  What  do  ybu  say  of  the  lay  managers  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clerical  managers  ? — It  is  not  easy 
to  get  at  the  sentiments  of  the  laity,  as  a body. 

7988.  I shall  take  the  educated  laity? — You  pro- 
bably know  as  much  about  the  educated  laity  as  I do 
myself. 

7989.  I do  know  a considerable  number  of  them,  but 
I am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion.  I know  some 
most  intelligent,  well-educated  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
and  have  for  twenty  years,  and  I know  them  to  be 
most  favourable  to  united  education? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it.  What  I would  say  of  the  educated  laity  is  this  : 
some  are  of  the  priests’  opinions,  and  some  are  not ; but 
the  proportion  each  way  I am  unable  to  give  you. 

7990.  You  have  said  that  some  are  opposed  to  the 
training,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  teachers  living  toge- 
ther in  the  boarding  establishments.  Does  that  apply 
to  a large  class  of  managers  ? — I have  been  given  to 
understand  that  it  applies  to  a considerable  number. 

7991.  Others  object  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
clerical  supervision.  Is  there  not  every  facility  given 
for  their  supervision? — The  facilities  exist,  but  they 
are  not  availed  of.  Therefore,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  clerical  supervision. 

7992.  At  first,  these  young  persons  lived  in  lodg- 
ings?—Yes. 

7993.  There  was  a change  ? — Yes. 

7994.  Why? — I cannot  tell,  unless  I were  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion. 

7995.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  fact  accounting  for 
it  ? — I am  not. 

7996.  Did  you  hear  it  was  owing  to  improper  con- 
duct outside  ? — No. 

7997.  That  that  was  given  by  the  Commissioners  as 
a reason  for  the  change  ? — No ; but  I heard  this,  that 
when  the  teachers  lodged  out,  the  then  head  of  the 
training  establishment,  who  was  supposed  to  visit  them 
frequently,  and  to  exercise  the  necessary  supervision 
over  them,  admitted  before  a Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee, in  1837,  that  he  had  visited  once  only. 

7998.  You  began  to  train  mistresses  in  what  year  ? — 
1842. 

7999.  They  were  allowed  to  lodge  out  at  that  time  ? 
— Yes. 

8000.  You  have  said  that  if  the  lodging-out  system 


were  now  acted  upon  that  the  objections  of  many  par- 
ties would  be  removed  ? — I said  that  I believed  so. 

8001.  Can  you  say  is  the  number  of  such  persons 
large  ? — I believe  it  to  be  considerable. 

8002.  You  have  also  said  you  would  not  deprive 
persons  of  training  because  of  the  teacher’s  unwilling- 
ness to  go  to  one  of  those  establishments? — Or  the 
manager’s  unwillingness  to  let  him  go. 

8003.  What  proportion  of  the  teachers  under  your 

care  at  present  are  unwilling  to  lodge  together? I 

take  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  in  the  establish- 
ment as  evidence  that  no  unwillingness  is  felt. 

8004.  Their  will  is  rather  positive  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. They  prefer  living  together? — I assume  that 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  living  together. 

8005.  Man  is  a gregarious  animal  ? — Yes. 

8006.  For  pux-poses  of  supervision  and  good  order, 
is  it  not  desirable  they  should  be  kept  together  ? — So 
far  as  my  opinions  as  an  individual  are  concerned,  I 
would  keep  them  together.  At  the  risk  of  being  tire- 
some, I would  ask  permission  to  say  once  more  that, 
as  a free-trader  in  non-essentials,  I would  merely  allow 
these  persons  to  lodge  out  under  proper  supervision 
whom  I could  not  induce  to  come  in.  That  is  my 

8007.  How  many  young  persons  during  the  past 
year,  or  how  many  of  those  at  present  in  training, 
have  been  unwilling  to  come  in  themselves?  Does 
the  unwillingness  apply  to  even  one  of  them? — I 
take  the  fact  of  their  being  in  the  establishment  as 
evidence  that  they  are  satisfied  -with  the  existing 
arrangement. 

8008.  Do  the  young  men  of  different  denominations 
who  come  there  wish  for  separation  themselves?— I 
should  say  not. 

8009.  Have  you  heard  of  or  known  any  cases  in 
which  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers  have 
been  intimate  companions,  and  lived  upon  the  most 
amicable  terms  ? — I have. 

8010.  And  made  choice  of  each  other  apparently  as 
companions  ? — Certainly. 

8011.  And  have  continued  friends  through  life  ? — Yes. 

8012.  Would  you  not  think  that  most  desirable  ? — 
I never  had  a second  opinion  about  it.  And  I may 
add  this,  as  a postscript,  that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent 
occuiTence  in  my  establishment,  and  I presume  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  other  establishments,  to 
find  a Catholic  teacher,  on  becoming  unwell,  and  being 
asked  to  name  a companion  to  sit  up  with  him,  select- 
ing a Presbyterian,  and  vice  versa. 

8013.  Your  postscript  has  suggested  one  other  ques- 
tion. Mrs.  Campbell,  a Roman  Catholic  lady,  was 
head  mistress  in  Marlborough-street,  and  took  a great 
interest  in  all  these  young  people  ? — Yes. 

8014.  Are  you  aware  that  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians, as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  loved  her  while 
under  her  care,  and  continued  to  love  her  in  afterlife? 
— I have  no  doubt  about  it.  And,  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  wanting  in  modesty,  I will  venture  to  say 
that  I believe  I am  as  great  a favourite  with  your  co- 
religionists as  with  my  own.  At  least,  I can  honestly 
state  this,  that  never,  since  I first  got  charge  of  the 
teachers,  have  I made  the  slightest  difference  between 
any  two  of  them  on  the  score  of  religion. 

8015.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  precise  point,  can 
you  say,  of  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  which  has 
been  several  times  referred  to ; does  it  bear  upon  the 
teachers,  or  is  it  not  rather  a prohibition  which  pre- 
vents the  clerical  manager  of  a school  from  employing 
a person  trained  in  Marlborough-street  since  a certain 
date  ? — Yes ; and  it  directs  a manager  not  to  allow  an 
untrained  teacher  who  may  be  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
schools  to  go  for  training  to  Marlborough-street. 

8016.  But  there  is  no  prohibition  against  young 
persons  employed  by  Protestant  managers,  or  not  at 
all  employed  in  schools,  from  coming  to  Marlborough- 
street  to  be  trained  ? — No. 

8017.  Those  young  persons  who  come  to  you  to  be 
trained  are  probably  employed  in  schools  where  the 
managers  are  not  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes ; and  also, 
in  some  cases,  where  the  manager  is  a Catholic  layman. 
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8018.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  pupils  who 
take  refuge  with  you  as  non-teachers — why  are  you 
not  willing  to  see  them  in  your  establishment  1 — I am 
not  sorry  to  see  them,  but  I am  sorry  to  see  them 
occupying  the  benches  intended  for  bond  fide  teachers. 

8019.  If  these  young  persons,  now  non-teachers, 
when  they  leave  you  go  to  schools,  are  they  not  a 
clear  gain  to  the  profession? — If  I admit  your  pre- 
mises, your  conclusion  is  irresistible ; but  I am  afraid 
that  the  absorption  into  the  National  system  of  that 
class  of  persons  is  a very  slow  process. 

8020.  You  do  not  believe  that  when  they  quit 
Marlborough-street  they  become  teachers  of  National 
schools  ? — I believe  that  some  of  them,  upon  leaving 
Marlborough-street,  turn  their  backs  upon  the  system. 

8021.  Do  you  say  living  in  Dublin  is  more  costly 
than  living  in  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  ? — I am  not  well  acquainted  -with 
the  large  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel ; I 
merely  know  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

8022.  Take  Liverpool — is  the  cost  of  living  in 
Dublin  higher  than  the  cost  of  living  in  Liverpool  ? — I 
imagine  there  ought  to  be  very  little  difference. 

8023.  Do  you  think  that  a young  person  under 
training  in  Dublin  ought  to  be  boarded  for  about  the 
same  cost  as  one  in  Liverpool  ? — I do. 

8024.  I am  well  acquainted  with  a training  school 
in  Liverpool,  where  the  young  persons  are  boarded  at 
an  annual  cost  of  £12 — which,  taking  forty-four  weeks 
for  the  period  of  instruction  would  give  something 
less  than  5s.  6 d.  per  week.  Do  you  think  a young 
person  could  board  in  Dublin  for  such  a sum  ? — Yes — 
board ; but  not  board  and  lodge. 

8025.  Do  you  think  if  the  National  Board  were  to- 
allow  .£12  a year  for  a young  female  teacher,  and  £18  a 
year  for  a young  male  teacher  for  that  period,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  for  themselves  out- 
side the  walls  of  Marlborough-street  perfectly  well  ? — 
I consider  the  sums  you  specify  wholly  insufficient. 

8026.  Do  you  think  the  young  teachers  in  their  own 
■schools  have  the  £40  or  £50  a year  you  describe  as 
necessary  for  the  board  and  lodging  in  Dublin  ? — When 
I said  fifteen  shillings  to  one  pound  a week,  I was 
thinking  of  masters  and  not  of  mistresses,  who,  of 
course,  can  live  more  cheaply.  I am  still  of  opinion 
that  less  than  fifteen  shillings  a week  would  be  an 
insufficient  allowance. 

8027.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibility 
of  supplementing  the  allowance  of  the  Board,  by  con- 
tributions from  the  persons  who  have  such  a strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  boarding  outside  ? — I should  not 
like  to  depend  upon  that. 

8028.  With  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  school- 
mistresses, would  you  not  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
this  boarding  outside  were  sanctioned  they  would  go 
and  live  in  houses  in  connexion  with  convents? — I 
should  think  it  a very  natural  arrangement. 

8029.  Do  you  not  think  the  nuns  would  keep  them 
perfectly  well  for  £1 2 a head  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I do ; a good  deal,  however,  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  young  people  who  may  agree  to  live  to- 
gether. 

8030.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  said  a large 
proportion  of  the  non-teachers  turn  their  backs  on 
teaching  as  soon  as  they  pass  through  their  period  of 
training  ? — I believe  that  some  do. 

8031.  With  what  object  do  these  persons  take  the 
trouble  to  come  up  to  Marlborough-street  and  reside 
for  six  months  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
inducement  to  see  the  city.  Then,  the  tempta- 
tion is  a strong  one  to  a young  person  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  being  comfortably  boarded  and  lodged, 
free  of  expense,  for  four  or  five  months,  and  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a course  of  lectures  into  the  bargain. 

8032.  Is  it  a passport  for  them  to  getting  employ- 
ment in  commercial  and  other  departments  ?— I should 
say  so. 

8033.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  selection  of  such  persons  may  be  confined 
more  closely  to  those  who  are  likely  to  take  up  teaching 
as  a profession  ? — That  is  a line  not  easily  drawn ; but 
if  we  could  only  settle  our  differences  with  the  Catholic 
managers,  I have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a much 
larger  attendance  of  bond  fide  teachers,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  non-teachers,  or  of  such  of  them  as  would 
not  be  likely  to  take  up  teaching  as  a profession. 

8034.  Mr.  Stolces. — Can  you  give  a return  from 
your  books  showing  how  many  of  those  non-teacher's 
had  not  taken  service  under  your  Board  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  ? — I should  say  so. 

8035.  The  Chairman. — By  whom  are  the  non- 
teachers recommended  when  they  offer  themselves  in 
Marlborough-street  ? — Sometimes  by  a Commissioner 
— sometimes  by  an  influential  gentleman  who  is  not 
a Commissioner — sometimes  by  a clergyman — and  a 
large  number  by  the  Inspectors.  The  recommends 
tions  are  made  by  various  parties.  In  fact,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  bond  fide  teachers,  we  are  indisposed  to 
refuse  admission  to  any  respectable  young  person  who 
comes  properly  recommended. 

8036.  Mr.  Stolces. — Do  you  require  them  to  sign 
any  pledge  on  admission,  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
become  teachers  ? — No. 

8037.  Could  not  that  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  ? 
— But  what  would  be  the  value  of  it  ? — The  meaning 
of  that  pledge  would  be  this — I intend  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  event  of  my  failing  to  do  better. 

803S.  The  persons  you  call  bond  fide  teachers  are 
not  bound  beyond  that  ? — No. 

8039.  If  they  got  better  offers  to-morrow  they  would 
be  off? — Certainly. 

8040.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  beneficial  at  all 
to  make  the  young  people  declare  they  had  at  the 
present  time  an  intention  of  becoming  teachers  of 
National  schools  ? — Such  a pledge  has  never  been  in- 
sisted upon.  It  would  be,  I think,  unreasonable  to 
exact  from  a young  person  any  more  than  the  condi- 
tional pledge  which  I have  mentioned. 

8041.  Would  not  even  that  be  of  service  ? — I 
scarcely  see  the  value  of  it.  I would  give  up  my  pre- 
sent position  in  the  morning  if  I could  do  better. 

8042.  Do  you  think  any  large  number  of  young 
persons  come  to  Marlborough-street  without  any  inten- 
tion of  becoming  teachers  at  all  ? — I should  rather  say 
that  they  come  with  no  very  definite  notion  of  what 
they  will  ultimately  do,  but  determined  to  avail  them- 
selves in  the  meantime  of  the  advantages  which  Marl- 
borough-street affords. 

8043.  Do  you  see  no  means  of  checking  that  waste 
of  public  funds  ? — I do  not. 

8044.  The  Chairman. — If  these  persons  had  to  pay 
a deposit,  which  would  be  returned  to  them  only  after 
one  or  two  years  service  in  a school,  would  the  number 
of  such  persons  be  materially  diminished  ? — That  would 
be  a very  good  plan,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  a deposit  out  of  the  class  of  persons 
we  are  now  contemplating.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stokes  will 
allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  his  last  question,  that  1 
don’t  consider  money  spent  in  the  training  of  the 
non-teacliers  a positive  loss  to  the  State.  I don’t  con- 
sider it  a waste  of  public  money. 

[Adjourned.] 


June  6,  1 868. 
Daniel  O’Sul- 
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Twenty-first  Day. — Dublin,  Monday,  June  8, 1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 


George  A.  0.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


Secretaries. 


June  8,  1868. 


Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  sworn  and  examined. 


Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton. 


8045.  The  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold 
in  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — Inspector  for  the 
United  Dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Glandelagh. 

8046.  What  number  of  ordinary  schools  come  under 
your  inspection! — Shall  I count  them  by  places  or 
schools,  distinguishing  boys’  and  girls’  schools  ? 

8047.  Count  them  by  schools,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  National  Board  1 — In  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  on  the  2nd  January  last,  there  were  76  schools 
inspected  for  the  last  half-year;  report  gives  93;  10 
were  not  inspected  in  the  half-year.  As  Inspector,  I 
sometimes  make  one  report  where  two  small  schools  are 
together ; in  Glandelagh,  21 ; and  in  Kildare,  27. 

8048.  From  and  to  what  numbers  do  these  schools 
run  ? — From  100- to  eight  or  ten. 

8049.  Is  that  the  average  attendance,  or  the  number 
on  the  roll  ? — The  number  on  the  roll. 

8050.  What  is  the  smallest  number  at  which  you 
consider  you  can  keep  a school  alive  and  efficient  % — I 
think  the  smallest  is  Feighcullen. 

8051.  What  is  the  smallest  number  at  which  you 
think  you  can  keep  a school  in  an  efficient  state  ? — 
Well,  Feighcullen  is  a very  good  school,  and  there  are 
only  twelve  on  the  roll.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a great 
deal  better  if  there  were  more  children.  I think 
twenty  would  be  sufficient. 

8052.  The  minimum  number  of  the  National  Board 
is  thirty.  Do  you  think  that  a smaller  number  than 
thirty  is  satisfactory ? — I have  had  very  good  schools 
with  twenty  on  the  roll. 

8053.  What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  the 
schools  you  have  mentioned  do  you  think  would  be 
under  thirty  ? — The  report  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  will  show,  for  they  have  given  their  numbers. 

8054.  Has  the  number  of  schools  in  the  three 
dioceses  increased  or  diminished  within  the  last  few 
years! — They  have  diminished  by  about  five  or 
six.  We  have  lost  about  ten,  and  we  have  gained 
about  five,  so  that  I think  they  have  diminished  by 
about  five. 

8055.  What  were  the  causes  of  that  diminution ! — 
Mr.  LaTouche,  of  Harristown,  withdrew  a very  good 
school,  at  Camalway,  because  he  would  not  teach  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Miss  Yivian, 
of  Newbridge,  withdrew  another  for  the  same  cause ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemmis  put  a school  at  Mountmellick 
under  the  National  Board. 

8056.  Have  your  existing  schools  lost  many  pupils 
from  the  gradual  increase  in  National  schools,  and  by 
making  those  schools  more  convenient  to  children  to 
attend  1 — I think  the  loss  has  been  rather  from  emi- 
gration. I do  not  find  that  it  arises  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  schools. 

8057.  Then,  do  you  state  that  within  your  district 
the  gradual  increase  of  National  schools  has  not 
affected  the  attendance  at  the  Church  schools  1 — Very 
little. 

8058.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  rela- 
tive proficiency  of  the  first  class,  in  some  of  your  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  the  first  class  in  some  of  the  schools 
under  the  National  Board! — No. 

8059.  Have  you  any  duties  in  connexion  with  the 
training  establishment  in  Kildare-place ! — I inspect 
the  model  school — that  is  the  boys’  and  girls’  portions, 
once  a year.  I examine  the  young  women  for  entrance, 


which  is  competitive,  as  we  take  the  best  that  come. 
We  cannot  receive  all  that  apply.  If  a prize  is  to  be 
competed  for  or  anything  of  that  kind  I am  sent  for 
specially  to  examine,  but  I have  no  regular  business 
in  the  establishment. 

8060.  Are  these  young  women  you  speak  of  teachers 
or  are  they  coming  to  be  trained  as  teachers  1 — They 
are  candidate  teachers. 

8061.  Are  the  numbers  you  take  of  them  limited  by 
the  accommodation  of  your  building  or  by  your- means? 
— Both. 

8062.  How  many  can  you  accommodate! — Com- 
fortably thirty-six,  but  the  society  sometimes  accom- 
modates more. 

8063.  What  are  the  numbers  at  present! — There 
are  now  16  male  and  40  female  students. 

8064.  It  is  as  full  as  it  can  comfortably  accommo- 
date, I suppose ! — Yes. 

8065.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — That  is  for.  the  female 
teachers ! — Yes. 

8066.  The  Chairman. — -Are  you  often  applied  to  per- 
sonally to  recommend  female  teachers  to  schools ! — Yes. 

8067.  Have  you  many  opportunities  of  getting  them 
places  1 — Yes. 

8068.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  places 
for  your  properly  trained  mistresses  1 — No.  It  has  not 
come  before  me.  It  may  be  so. 

8069.  What  sort  of  salaries  do  the  masters  of  schools 
get  in  your  district  ? — Rather  low. 

8070.  Do  you  notice  any  improvement  in  the  quali- 
fication of  candidate  teachers  upon  their-  coming  up  for 
training  ? — I think  they  come  generally  very  well  pre- 
pared on  the  subjects  that  the  head  classes  of  a good 
school  ought  to  learn. 

8071.  In  what  schools  have  these  candidate  teachers 
been  usually  educated!— All  over  the  country. 

8072.  The  schools  in  connexion  with  your  society, 
or  National  schools? — Of  course,  generally  the  schools 
of  our  own  society,  but  sometimes  from  the  Irish 
Church  Mission  schools,  and  sometimes  from  indepen- 
dent schools. 

8073.  Of  what  classes  are  the  parents  of  these  can- 
didate teachers  usually! — -The  classes  from  which 
teachers  are  generally  selected — the  respectable  class 
of  teachers — farmers,  and  the  higher  class  of  servants. 

807 4.  Are  they  from  town  or  country  generally  ? — 
Both. 

8075.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  general 
attainments  of  these  candidates,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  they  come? — No.  I do  not 
know  from what  part  of  the  country  they  come.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

8076.  Your  course  of  instruction  for  masters,  I 
tliink,  is  twelve  months  ? — Mr.  Wilkinson  could  answer 
that.  It  is  by  sessions  I know. 

8077.  Do  you  find  that  the  subjects  taught  to  the 
teachers  are  acquired  by  them  thoroughly! — I get  very 
good  answering  when  I have  to  examine  them,  either 
after  or  before  entrance. 

8078.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  subjects  at 
the  time  of  teaching  admits  of  their  mastering  them 
properly,  or  do  you  consider  the  number  of  subjects 
too  great? — I never  heard  any  complaint  from  any 
party  on  the  subj  ect.  I have  never  taught,  so  that  I can- 
not tell  personally ; but  I have  never  heard  a complaint. 
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8079.  Do  you:  examine  the  teachers  yourself? — I 
examine  the  candidate  female  teachers  when  they  are 
coining  in,  and  if  there  is  an  examination  wanted  for 
any  purpose,  I am  called  upon  to  examine.  For  in- 
stance, if  a gentleman  gave  a prize  for  £2  or  £3  to  the 
male  teachers,  I should  he  called  on  to  examine. 
There  are  certain  free  scholarships  for  which  I am 
called  on  to  examine. 

8080.  Mr.  Broolce. — There  is  an  examination  when 
they  are  going  out  every  half-year.  Do  you  examine 
the  teachers  then  ? — I sometimes  prepare  the  questions 
for  them,  or  get  them  prepared ; but  at  the  end  we  put 
questions  to  them  before  the  public,  and  that  is  my 
business.  An  important  portion  of  the  examination 
is  conducted  on  paper.  I find  questions  for  them 
occasionally,  but  never  properly  examine. 

8081.  The  Chairman. — What  are  the  free  scholar- 
ships of  which  you  speak  ? — There  were  two,  I think, 
given  to  the  young  men  for  good  answering ; but  the 
fund  is  exhausted. 

8082.  What  are  their  amount? — A free  session,  or 
£6  each. 

8083.  When  you  examine  a school  do  you  examine 
every  child  in  it  ? — As  nearly  as  possible.  I examine 
the  lower  classes  superficially,  and  the  higher  classes 
in  a searching  way. 

8084.  What  is  your  practice  in  the  religious  parts 
of  the  examination  with  respect  to  children  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church  ? — Do  you  mean  Pro- 
testant children  not  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  Homan  Catholics. 

8085.  Either? — I examine  all  in  Scripture,  and 
make  no  difference ; but  when  I come  to  the  Cate- 
chism or  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  if  the  master 
says  a certain  child  is  a Presbyterian,  and  has  not 
learned  them,  I then  ask  him  a commandment,  or 
sometimes  a question  from  the  Assembly’s  Catechism, 
or  something  that  will  allow  him  to  answer  as  well  as 
the  rest. 

8086.  And  with  respect  to  a Roman  Catholic  child? 
— I should  ask  him  a Commandment  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

8087.  Are  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics 
m the  class  with  the  other  children  ? — Always. 

8088.  Do  they  stand  aside  during  any  part  of  your 
examination  ? — No. 

8089.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  difficulties  occur  in 
your  schools  as  regards  religious  instruction  with  Pres- 
byterian or  Roman  Catholic  children? — Never  any 
with  Presbyterians,  and  there  are  very  few  Roman 
Catholics  in  my  district  now. 

8090.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  your  school  are 
considerable  in  number  do  you  attribute  it  to  your 
secular  instruction  being  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  to  what  cause  ? — I should  rather  confine  myself  to  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  of  which  I have  a knowledge  at 
present.  Of  course  there  are  many  causes. 

8091.  Is  the  goodness  of  your  secular  instruction 
one  cause  ? — I suppose  so. 

8092.  What  are  the  other  causes  do  you  consider  ? 
— Living  near  a school)  for  one  ; and  also  relations 
going  to  the  school. 

8093.  When  you  examine  a school,  or  visit  it,  do  the 
teachers  conduct  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  school 
before  you  ? — That  used  to  be  the  plan.  I have  not 
time  for  it  now,  except  in  the  infant  schools,  where  I 
generally  put  the  teacher  to  teach  before  me. 

8094.  A certain  portion  of  time  in  each  day  is,  I 
think,  devoted  both  to  Scripture  reading  and  to  other 
religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

8095.  While  the  secular  instruction  is  going  on  do 
you  think  it  is  the  habit  of  masters  to  introduce 
much  incidental  reference  to  religious  topics  ? — I don’t 
know. 

8096.  Are  there  many  of  your  schoolmasters  who 
would  be  qualified  to  do  so  with  much  advantage  to  the 
pupils? — I think  there  are. 

8097.  Do  you  consider  that  the  communication  of 
the  secular  instruction  alone  is  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  attention  for  a time  ? — Yes. 


8098.  Are  there  many  of  the  schools  in  the  three 
dioceses  which  you  examine  where  the  schoolmasters 
have  residences  ? — Generally  there  are. 

8099.  Are  they  given  free  ? — Yes. 

8100.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  a teacher 
to  have  a residence  ? — Very  great. 

8101.  Does  it  add  materially  to  his  comfort  % — Cer- 
tainly. 

8102.  Have  they  gardens  as  well  ? — In  the  country, 
where  there  is  a master,  there  is  generally  a garden. 

8103.  Do  the  country  masters  turn  their  gardens  to 
much  advantage  ? — It  depends  on  the  industry  of  the 
man  himself  very  much.  I have  seen  them  veiy 
useful.  The  garden  is  sometimes  very  small — merely 
like  a flower  garden  and  play  ground. 

. 8104.  Do  the  masters,  as  a rule,  remain  long  in  the 
service  of  your  society? — It  is  very  variable. 

8105.  Does  it  often  occur  that  they  get  better  places 
in  other  employments  after  having  been  schoolmasters 
for  a time  1—  No ; I think  they  generally  continue  the 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  service.  Some  young  men 
of  course  have  got  places,  and  have  been  ordained ; but 
the  generality  of  them  remain  through  life  as  school- 
masters. 

8106.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  your  trained 
teachers,  to  see  what  per-centage  continue  to  act  as 
teachers? — That  does  not  pass  through  my  hands. 
If  they  were  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  where 
I was  secretaiy,  I could  have  told  you. 

8107.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  pupils  from 
your  training  school  get  places  either  in  the  civil  service 
or  in  the  police  ? — I have  not  heard. 

8108.  If  the  religious  instruction  in  your  schools 
was  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the  day,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end,  would  it  make  much  difference 
in  the  organization  of  your  schools  ? — Direct  religious 
instruction  must  be  confined  to  a certain  period ; but 
the  objection  we  make  is,  that  the  master  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  upon  a passage  of  Scripture  while  secular  edu- 
cation is  going  on.  For  instance,  if  I were  teaching 
the  second  book  of  Homer  I should  have  no  right  to 
bring  in  the  vision  of  Mieaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah ; that  is, 
in  the  second  book,  where  Homer  speaks  of  the  lying 
spirit.  If  I were  a classical  teacher  I coidd  not  well 
teach  that  without  it. 

8109.  Are  there  many  of  the  Church  Education 
schools  in  which  classics  are  taught? — None.  I am 
merely  illustrating  the  rule. 

8110.  Practically,  would  occasions  for  such  reference 
be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
teaching  in  a common  school  ? — Where  moral  conduct 
was  concerned  it  would  be  veiy  desirable.  For  in- 
stance, where  one  child  copies  a sum  from  another  and 
denies  it,  which  is  a case  I have  often  found,  then  I 
should  feel  myself  bound  to  speak  of  truth,  and  the  law 
of  God.  I have  veiy  often  had  to  do  it. 

8111.  Would  not  that  be  a question  more  of  disci- 
pline than  of  direct  teaching? — I have  said  this — 
“When  you  copy  a sum  from  your  neighbour,  you  break 
the  rule  of  the  school,  and  when  you  deny  it,  you  break 
the  law  of  God.”  I have  had  to  say  that  on  occasions 
when  I found  the  practice  common. 

81 12.  Are  there  many  children  in  your  schools  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  ? — A good  many. 

8113.  Is  it  prejudicial  to  a school  to  have  boys  over 
that  age  ? — No,  it  is  an  advantage.  They  draw  the 
others  on.  I should  rather  keep  them  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  if  I could. 

8114.  Are  the  boys  over  fifteen  in  your  schools 
usually  advanced  pupils  or  very  backward  1 — Generally 
advanced.  I should  find  fault  with  tlie  teacher  if  I 
found  a boy  of  fifteen  that  could  not  read 

8115.  Do  you  think  that  boys  over  fifteen  in  the 

lower  classes  of  your  schools  derive  advantage  from 
their  attendance  ? — Certainly.  When  I find  a boy 

of  fifteen  that  cannot  read,  I find  fault  with  the 
teacher,  and  his  answer  generally  is,  that  the  lad 
comes  to  school  irregularly,  or  that  he  only  came  within 
the  last  month., 

8116.  Is  that  Ms  parents  fault  or  his  own  ? — It  is 
hard  to  say.  Both,  I suppose. 

2 T 2 


June  8,  186S. 

Her.  Hugh 
Hamilton. 
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June  8,1868.  8117.  How  many  standards  or  classes  of  proficiency 

— — have  you  in  your  schools  ? — We  have  a scale. 

Hamilton1  8118.  How  long  ought  a child  that  attends  regularly 
to  remain  in  each  class  ? — He  is  supposed  to  remain  a 
year.  The  working-class  of  the  school  is  the  fourth 
class.  Very  few  get  above  that  according  to  the  scale, 
and  except  in  first-rate  schools,  I don’t  encourage  the 
teachers  to  make  fifth  or  sixth  classes.  If  they  come 
up  to  that  they  become  private  pupils  or  candidate 
teachers.  That  is  the  practical  working  of  the  scale. 

8119.  Are  there  many  of  your  teachers  who  have 
taken  holy  orders  ? — I have  heard  of  a few. 

8120.  Do  they  get  ordained  directly  from  your 
schools,  or  do  they  go  through  any  course  of  training  ? 
— They  go  into  Trinity  College. 

8121.  Do  they  take  degrees  there  ? — Yes. 

8122.  Is  it  the  habit  in  Ireland  for  the  bishops  to 
ordain  schoolmasters  who  have  not  taken  degrees,  or 
who  are  called  in  England,  literates  ? — Ho  ; a degree 
is  much  cheaper  here  than  in  England. 

8123.  When  inspecting  the  girls’  schools  do  you  pay 
any  attention  to  the  needlework  ? — Sometimes  I in- 
quire about  it,  but  not  much,  although  it  is  very 
important. 

8124.  In  what  way  do  you  secure  due  attention  to 
it  ? — By  asking  questions  about  it  occasionally.  Where 
there  is  a mixed  school  taught  by  a master,  I very  often 
ask,  “ What  do  you  do  for  needlework  ?”  That  is  my 
usual  plan. 

8125.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  friends  and  subscribers 
of  a school  to  take  any  part  in  the  instruction  in  your 
schools  ? — It  is. 

8126.  Is  that  advantageous  to  the  school  ? — Of  the 
greatest  advantage. 

8127.  You  find  that  it  assists  the  teacher? — Very 
much.  A clergyman  and  his  family  are  invaluable  to 
a school. 

8128.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  many  of  your  teachers,  be- 
sides teaching  the  schools,  act  also  as  parish  clerks  of  the 
different  churches  of  the  dioceses  ? — Generally  they  do. 

8129.  In  the  amount  of  local  emoluments  mentioned 
in  your  reports  is  the  salary  of  the  clerk  included  as 
a part  of  the  emolument  of  his  teaching  ? — As  a part  of 
his  emolument,  but  not  as  a part  of  what  the  Society 
gives.  I always  note  them  separately.  If  you  look 
at  my  reports  you  will  see  in  some  places  ,£10 
given  to  the  teacher  as  parish  clerk,  and  the  salary 
something  separate.  I always  distinguish  it  in  my 
report. 

8130.  Look  at  the  list  of  schools  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  which  I now  hand 
to  you,  and  in  the  Report  you  -will  see  that  the  local 
emoluments  sometimes  amount  to  a very  large  sum  ? 
— That  is  not  made  up  from  my  return,  but  from  the 
local  secretary’s  reports. 

8131.  Look  at  St.  Catherine’s  parish.  You  will  see 
mentioned  three  schools,  boys,  girls,  and  infants  ? — I 
know  them  well.  I myself  inspected  them  this 
week, 

8132.  You  see  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  local 
emolument  there — £270?— -I  don’t  know  how  they 
came  by  that. 

8133.  Apparently  the  £270  is  applicable  to  educa- 
tion in  these  schools? — Certainly.  I cannot  tell 

on  what  principle  that  is  made  up.  I can  only  be 
answerable  for  my  own  report. 

8134.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  each  male  and 
each  female  teacher  in  the  dioceses  you  ai-e  particularly 
acquainted  with? — That  would  be  a very  difficult 
calculation.  It  would  take  me  many  hours  to  do  it. 

8135.  I think  it  was  mentioned  that  it  was  from  £30 
to  £50  ? — A great  number  of  the  salaries  are  joint  sala- 
ries, sometimes  the  male  teacher  and  female  and  infant 
schoolmistresses  being  in  the  same  family,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  very  difficult  to  know. 

8136.  You  are  not  able  to  say  ? — No,  I am  not  able. 
I always  note  the  salary,  and  the  necessary  local  assist- 
ance—that  is  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  and  sometimes 
clerk  of  a coal-fund,  in  order  that  at  the  central  office 
it  may  be  known  what  the  place  is  worth,  but  if  a 
master  gets  private  pupils,  I should  not  note  that. 


8137.  Is  thei'e  any  expenditure  supplied  out  of  the 
local  contributions  other  than  the  teacher’s  salary?. 
Is  there  any  expenditure  for  providing  clothing  ? — I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that.  The  question  is  per- 
fectly new  to  me. 

8138.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  average  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  your  dioceses  as  regards  the 
school  requisites  ? — It  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be 
for  want  of  funds.  I always  ask  the  question,  and  if 
there  are  not  sufficient  requisites,  I make  a list  of 
what  I think  necessary,  and  give  it  to  the  clergyman. 
It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  I could,  as  I 
did  for  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  get  the  whole  or 
the  half  of  the  requisites  from  the  central  Board. 
Nothing  would  be  of  greater  advantage. 

8139.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  dioceses  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — You  will  see  that  in  the 
return.  There  are  not  many. 

8140.  Do  the  children  make  any  weekly  payment 
to  the  master  ? — In  some  cases  they  do,  and  in  some 
they  do  not.  I have  been  always  in  favour  of  weekly 
payments  if  I could  get  them  to  pay  Id.  per  week,  for  it 
insures  a more  regular  attendance ; but  in  a great  many 
cases  I report,  “ No  payment,”  or  that  the  master  makes 
£3  or  £5  a year  from  the  payments,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

8141 . Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  society  had  lost  about  ten  schools 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  and  gained  five,  and  one  infant 
school. 

8142.  Have  you  got  two  schools  in  your  mind 
that  you  mentioned  already — one  belonging  to  Mr. 
La  Touche,  of  Harristown,  and  another  under  Miss 
Vivian  ? Did  they  join  the  National  Board ? — No. 

8143.  Well,  as  to  the  other  eight,  did  they  join  the 
National  Board? — One  joined  the  National  Board, 
that  was  Mountmellick  : also  Enniskerry. 

8144.  As  to  the  others,  how  do  they  stand? — Car- 
nalway schools  are  in  a very  good  condition,  for  I have 
given  them  inspection,  thoughitwas  not  my  business.  In 
Carnalway  the  system  earned  out  was  the  same  as  in 
the  Church  Education  schools,  only  that  I could  not 
put  questions  on  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  to  do  that  outside  the  school-house. 

8145.  You  stated  that  there  was  a deficiency  in  re- 
quisites in  the  schools.  Do  you  find  them  sufficiently 
supplied  with  books? — Well,  fairly;  but  I should  like 
a better  supply  than  we  have.  I always  ask  if  requisites 
are  wanted,  and  press  the  clergyman  to  get  them  if 
they  are  wanted.  I have  paid  for  requisites  myself  in 
one  or  two  instances. 

8146.  How  do  they  stand  as  regards  maps?  Is 
there  a deficiency  there? — I think  small  maps  do  as 
well  as  large  maps  in  a school.  Large  maps  are  orna- 
mental, but  I have  had  good  classes  who  learned  from 
small  maps. 

8147.  Have  you  a sufficiency  of  small  maps  ? — Well, 
I supplied  one  school  with  maps  for  4s.,  and  paid  the 
postage  down,  so  that  they  are  cheap  enough.  I gave  six 
or  eight  of  the  principal  maps,  and  paid  for  them  myself. 

8148.  Then  what  are  the  requisites  the  want  of  which 
you  feel  ? — I think,  paper,  slates,  easy  reading-books, 
and  spelling-books  ai-e  wanted ; I don’t  say  the  schools 
are  badly  supplied,  but  I think  a little  better  supply 
would  be  an  improvement. 

8149.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  in  figures 
of  the  proportion  of  those  that  are  in  the  upper  classes 
— the  intelligent  readers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
classes  ? — I note  in  eveiy  school  that  I go  into,  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes ; we  don’t  often  reach 
the  fifth  or  sixth. 

8150.  Rev.  Dr.  Wihon. — Is  there  a summary  of  these 
reports  published — is  this  Annual  Report  of  Church 
Education  Society  the  only  published  paper  or  docu- 
ment of  the  society  ? — That  is  the  only  one  I know  of. 

8151.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  largest  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls  at  any  time  in  the  three  dioceses 
where  you  inspect  ? — I could  not  say ; it  could  bo  made 
out. 

8152.  Can  you  say  how  many  are  on  the  rolls  at  pre- 
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sent  1— No ; not  without  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it 

is  in  writing.  „ , . ,.  , 

8153.  Are  you  the  Inspector  of  the  three  dioceses  i 

8154.  Have  you  visited  all  the  schools  that  are 
named  in  this  printed  report!— I think  there  is  one 
school  that  the  clergyman  did  not  wish  me  to  visit ; 
you  will  find  it  in  the  diocese  of  Glandelagh  under  the 
head  of  Prospect.  I have  never  seen  that  school. 

8155.  May  I ask  why!— Well,  he  did  not  like  my 
inspection  of  another  school. 

8156.  Are  there  many  such  clergymen  1 — No. 

8157.  Is  he  the  only  exception! — Yes;  he  is  the 
only  one  who  has  stated  his  objection.  I found  some 
fault  with  his  first  school,  and  with  some  of  the  girls 
in  it,  and  he  did  not  like  what  I said. 

8158.  I have  gone  over  the  account  given  of  the 
Glandelagh  district,  and  I perceive  on  reference  to  the 
average  attendances  that  there  are  nine  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  under  twenty !— Very  likely. 

8159  A nd  in  some  there  were  only  nine  of  an  average 
attendance  1 — I think  averages  are  exceedingly  decep- 

8160.  But  you  acknowledge  this  small  average  as  a 
fact!— I know  it  is,  but  I think  you  will  find  that 
taking  averages  is  not  the  way  of  judging  of  a school. 

8161.  We  are  to  take  what  is  printed  by  the  society  ‘ 

—I  have  known  averages  that  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  judge  of  facts.  „ _ , . 

8162.  And  how  are  they  defective  1 — I have  known 
a school,  especially  in  the  county  Tyrone,  where  there 
would  be  a large  average  of  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  in  winter,  and  a dozen  lniants 
in  summer.  The  average  of  the  whole  year  would 
(dve  an  unfair  idea  of  the  state  of  the  school. 

8163.  Still  it  would  be  the  average  ! — Yes. 

8164.  In  the  diocese  of  Kildare  I see  there  are  li 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  under  201— Very 

'ik8165.  And  2 with  an  average  attendance  of  5 !— 
Name  the  school,  please.  n_  . , 

8166.  In  the  diocese  of  Dublin  there  are  27  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  under  20,  and  there  are 
some  as  low  a.  9 1— I cannot  answer  for  tint 
8167  You  have  stated  that  you  reckon  20  children 
is  small'  enougli  in  order  to  lave  an  efficient  school  1— 
Yes. 

8168.  Then  could  you  say  how  many  schools  are  in 

connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  which 
must  be  inefficient  in  consequence  1— I do  not  say  in- 
efficient. A school  may  be  very  efficient  with  K 
children.  , , 

8169.  May  I ask  would  you  expect  the  State  under 
such  circumstances  to  aid  such  schools! — I have  often 
said  this,  that  if  the  State  gave  a grant  to  the  Church 
Education  Society  to-morrow,  there  are  certain  schools 
that  could  not  expect  the  giant,  and  I suppose  those 
are  the  schooLs  with  a small  number  of  scholars. 

8170.  Then  schools  with  an  average  attendance 

under  20  are  not  entitled!— I don’t  know,  I should  not 
like  to  fix  the  figure.  , . 

8171.  You  say  you  lost  10  schools  during  the  year 
1866! — No,  since  the  year  1864.  I say  10  in  round 
numbers.  I have  not  made  the  numbers  out. 

8172.  You  have  accounted  for  three! — Yes. 

8173.  Have  the  other  seven  an  existence! — I think 

8174.  Are  you  sure  of  it,  as  a matter  of  fact! — I am 
not.  There  was  a dispute  about  a house  at  Clonaslee, 
and  I don’t  know  in  what  state  that  school  is  now. 

8175.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  them  have  an 
existence  or  not ! — I think  they  have. 

8176.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  you  know!— No. 

8177.  Is  Mr.  La  Touche  a member  of  the  Established 
Church! — No. 

8178.  Is  Miss  Vivian! — No,  she  is  a Baptist. 

8179.  Or  Mr.  Kemmis  ? — He  is  the  clergyman  of  the 

parish.  . . . 

8180.  Were  the  schools  of  which  you  mentioned  the 
names  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  1 — Yes. 


8181  Did  the  parties  assign  any  reason  for  with-  jUne8,  leas, 
drawing  them!— Mr.  La  Touche  and  Rev.  Hugh 

withdrew  on  the  principle  I already  stated,  that  they  Haniillon. 
would  not  teach  the  Church  Catechism.  Mr.  Kemmis 
withdrew  because  he  wanted  to  get  a grant  fiom  the 
National  Board.  His  schools  were  very  bad  before 
and  he  thought  he  would  improve  them.  He  has  one 
school  at  Rosanalis  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society.  He  had  three  schools  but  two  were 

re'81821  Wasffie  a supporter  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  up  to  that  time!— He  is  partly  a supporter 
now,  for  he  has  a school  under  it,  although  he  has  ano- 
ther under  the  National  Board.  , 

8183.  Isn’t  the  inference  that  he  seems  friendly  to 
the  system  of  non-sectarian  education  1 — I don  t know. 

8184.  Is  not  this  a proof !—  I don’t  know  his  senti- 
ments. I should  find  it  hard  to  account  for  them. 

S185.  Who  are  generally  the  patrons  of  your  schools  . 

—The  parochial  clergymen  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

8186.  What  is  the  exception  in  the  tenth  case  ! — 

Sometimes  a lay  man  or  a lady  has  a school  at  his  oi- 
lier own  place.  , 

8187.  With  reference  to  the  schools  withdrawn  by 

Mr  La  Touche  and  Miss  Vivian,  had  they  been  always 
patrons,  or  had  there  been  previous  patrons !— Miss 
Vivian’s  school  was  a new  one,  taught  in  a private 
house,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  got  up  by  herself.  _ 

8188.  She  originated  it! — Yes.  Mr.  La  Touches 
school  was  an  old  established  one. 

8189.  Who  was  the  former  patron  !— His  father,  1 
suppose.  It  is  just  at  his  entrance  gate 

8190.  Was  there  any  change  on  the  transfer  ot  the 

school! — None.  , 

8191  You  say  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  as  a rale, 
are  the  Established  Church  clergy !— Yes,  and  of  course 
the  landlord  sometimes.  . , 

8192.  Do  you  expect  the  parochial  clergy  to  attend 
to  them! — Of  course.  . ... 

8193  What  is  the  course  adopted  to  get  supervision 
when  a parochial  clergyman  withdraws  1 I dont 
know  that  we  have  ever  had  such  a case. 

8194  Are  you  not  aware  of  any  such  case  !— l am 

„t  of  one.  I flunk  if  tie  clergyman  withdraws 

the  school  would  be  withdrawn. 

8195  You  are  not  aware  of  a case  where  tne  clergy- 
man was  superintendent  of  a school,  and  had  ceased  to 

be  such  1 — No.  . , , , . , f 

8196.  Do  you  know  the  Downongs  school,  parish  ot 

^ ^dX’Sgpnan  who  was  there  previously 
take  an  interest  in  the  school !— There  was  a quarrel, 
and  he  was  excluded  from  it.  I tried  to  make  up 

matters  but  could  not  succeed. 

8198.  Who  excluded  him!— The  late  Miss  Bury, 
on  whose  property  it  was.  , , , 

8199  Was  there  any  reason  why  he  shoiild  be  ex- 
cluded 1 — I have  no  right  to  give  reasons.  I tried  to 
make  up  the  quarrel,  and  failed. 

8200.  Do  you  know  the  average  attendance  at  that 

school !— It  is  very  small.  There  are  only  two  Pro- 
testant families.  , T .it 

8201.  The  local  contribution  is  .£1,  I see!— 1 dont 

kU8202.  Master  Brooke.— What  was  the  clergyman’s 
name  1— Mr.  Cotton,  of  Caragli. 

8203.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie.— Have  you  visited  many 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board!— Very 

^8204.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opmion  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  your  schools  and  the  Natoonal 
Board  schools  !-I  think  the  National  Board  schools 
deal  rather  more  with  a lower  class  than  ours,  and 
therefore,  their  great  object  is  to  teach  them  the 
mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  iviatmg,  as  it  used  to 
be  in  our  schools  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  a0i. 

Now,  my  great  object  is  to  impart  intellectual  eauca- 
toon,  and,  having  a little  higher  ckss  to  deal  with,  I 
think  I am  enabled  to  do  it.  , , , 

8205.  Then  I gather  that  your  schools  ar. eactagd 
to  children  in  o better'  state  of  society  than  tie  » atonal 
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■Tunc  8,  1868.  schools  would  be  generally? — Well,  perhaps,  generally 
Rev  Hu«h  speaking  ; but,  of  Course,  there  are  high-class  National 
Hamilton.  sd“ols  besides. 

8206.  Including  model  schools,  of  course? — Yes. 

8207.  I gather  that  your  opinion  is,  that  your 
schools  are  more  efficient  for  the  general  purposes  of 
education  than  the  National  Board  schools  would  be? 
— I don’t  like  to  say  so,  not  knowing  the  other’s. 

8208.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  inferior  ? — Well,  I 
think  not. 

8209.  Has  your  inspection  of  the  schools  any  pecu- 
niary results  1 — Do  you  mean  as  to  gratuities  ? 

8210.  Yes  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not. 

8211.  I see  a vacant  space  in  this  return  of  yours 
that  is  never  filled  up  ? — Certainly. 

8212.  Does  that  arise  from  not  having  the  means  ? 
— Yes,  from  not  having  the  funds. 

82 1 3.  Or  is  it  from  the  system  having  dropped  ? It 

is  from  not 'having' funds.  The  society  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  credit  for  a good  report,  but  they  have  not 
the  means. 

8214.  The  present  influence  of  your  inspection  is 
merely  of  a moral  kind  ? — Yes. 

8215.  Your  teachers  have  certificates  from  your 
Board,  have  they  not  ?—' Yes. 

8216.  Have  you  the  power  of  depriving  a teacher 
of  his  certificate  in  case  of  misconduct  or  inefficiency  ? 
— The  question  never  arose. 

8217.  The  Chairman. — Does  it  ever  happen  that  a 
teacher  is  dismissed  on  account  of  your  report  of  the 
school  being  unfavourable  ?— No  ; I will  show  you 
why.  The  teacher  is  responsible,  not  to  the  Central 
Board,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
when  I was  inspector  over  them,  and  could  get  a 
teacher  dismissed  for  those  causes  ; but  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  clergyman  from  whom  he  receives  his 
salary,  and  the  clergyman  could  dismiss  him  without 
consulting  me.  In  the  case  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
schools,  he  could  not  have  dismissed  the  teacher  without 
consulting  me  and  the,  Governors. 

8218.  What  books  are  chiefly  used  in  the  Church 
Education  Society  schools  ?— You  have  the  list  of  the 
ordinary  books  before  you.  Our  great  class-book  is 
the  Bible. 

8219.  I mean  for  secular  instruction.  Do  you 
use  the  books  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety?— The  Christian  Knowledge  Society’s  history 
is  used,  and  some  schools  use  the  National  Board 
books. 

8220.  You  have  no  rule  with  regard  to  them  ? I 

think  there  is  a rule,  but  the  patrons  do  as  they  like. 
That  is  virtually  the  case.  The  common  reading-books 
and  spelling-books  of  the  Kildare-plaee  Society  are 
generally  used. 

8221.  Do  you  publish  special  books  of  your  own? 
Does  the  Kildare-street  Society  publish  special  books, 
or  do  they  merely  sell  the  books  of  others  %— At  one 
time  I think  they  did  publish  special  books. 

8222.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  the  early  time  of  the  Kildare- 

street  Society  I believe  they  published  books  ? Yes 

they  did. 

8223.  Bov.  Mr.  Come.— And  now  it  is  not  the 
case  ?— Kildare-plaee  Society  still  publish  occasionally ; 
the  Church  Education  Society  never  did. 

8224.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered what  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  could  be  made  which  would  enable  your  schools 
to  participate  in  public  grants  ?— That  is  a very  hard 
question  to  answer. 

8225.  You  have  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
upon  that  point,  perhaps  1— If  they  allow  the  Scrip- 
tures to  bo  read  without  limitation  I should  yield 
everything  else. 

8226.  That  is  very  ambiguous.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures were  read  at  a particular  period  of  the  day  it 
might  now  bo  consistent  with  the  National  Board 
rules  ? — What  the  Church  Education  Society  has  ob- 
jected to  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Word  of  God  under 
any  circumstances. 

8227.  Do  you  mean  from  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions ? — Yes ; the  Word  of  God  was  given  for  us  all. 


8228.  Do  you  think  that  that  rule  is  one  which  must 

be  insisted  on  by  the  Church  Education  Society?— 

8229.  Also  that  Boman  Catholics  must  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version  ? — The  Kildare- 
plaee  Society  allowed  the  Douay  version,  and  I never 
objected  to  it  when  I was  the  patron  of  a school 
myself.  I don’t  speak  of  the  society.  I speak  of 
myself  when  I was  in  the  position  of  a landlord  or 
patron.  I wished  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  and 
allowed  any  version  to  be  used. 

8230.  Do  you  insist  on  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  at  any  hour  of  the  day?— The  question 
as  to  any  particular  hour  never  came  before  me. 

8231.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  to  insist  on  the 

liberty  of  speaking  on  religious  subjects  at  any  time  ? 

Yes.  As  I said  before,  the  offence  against  the  rules  of 
the  school  is  copying  a sum,  and  the  offence  against 
the  law  of  God  is  denying  it. 

8232.  Suppose  the  State  offered  to  aid  every  school 
m proportion  to  the  results  of  secular  instruction- 
leaving  the  religious  question  open  so  that  the  children 
of  the  minority  could  come  in  and  take  secular  instruc- 
tion—do  you  think  from  what  you  know  of  the  patrons 
of  your  schools  that  they  would  be  likely  to  abide  by 
such  a plan  as  that  1 — I rather  think  not.  T rather 
think  that  is  the  whole  question  of  difference. 

8233.  In  the  Clonkeen  school,  in  the  parish  of 
Car  bury,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bev.  E.  Hewson, 
there  are  on  the  roll  seven  Church  children,  and 
thirteen  Roman  Catholics  on  the  13th  of  August,  1867. 
How  comes  it  that,  in  a Church  Education  Society 
school  there  should  be  thirteen  Roman  Catholics,  and 

only  seven  Established  Church  children? I cannot 

give  any  reason  for  it. 

8234.  Can  you  assign  no  reason- for  it? — There  is  a 
very  good  experienced  master  in  that  school.  He  is 

an  old  teacher,  and  there  were  always  Boman  Catholics 

in  the  neighbourhood,  sjnee  ever  I remember,  but  I did 
not  note  any  of  the  facts  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
attendance. 

8235.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  population 
m the  village  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  or  chiefly  Pro- 
testant?— There  is  no  village.  It  is  a remote  country 
place.  It  is  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  Edendeny. 

8236.  What  is  the  name  of  the  landlord  ?— Either 
Lord  Harberton  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Colley.  It  is  on 
that  property. 

8237 . Are  these  the  children  of  persons  employed  on 
the  property  ?— I think  they  are  children  of  farmers,  so 
far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

8238.  Are  they  tenants  ? — Probably. 

8239.  Have  you  reason  to  think  there  is  any  com- 
pulsion used  in  regard  to  these  children? I never 

heard  of  any  compulsion.  The  landlord  does  not  live 
on  the  property. 

8240.  Mr.  Gibson — Is  there  any  National  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  one  in  Edenderry. 

8241.  How  far  is  that?— About  two  miles,  or  a mile 
and  a half. 

8242.  Rev.  Mr.  Gonna. — Is  that  a long  distance  for 
children  to  travel  to  school  in  Ireland?— No. 

8243.  They  might  easily  do  it  ? — Easily. 

8244.  Then  your  opinion  is  they  go  from  choice  to 
the  Church  Education  school  ? — I don’t  know  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

8245.  Are.  you  aware  of  any  other  school  within 

your  three  dioceses  in  which  there  is  a vast  prepon- 
derance of  Roman  Catholic  children? It  is  very 

uncommon. 

8246.  Is  this  an  exceptional  case?— The  school  is 
very  small.  There  are  only  twenty  on  the  roll. 

8247.  Is  it  in  the  small  schools  that  you  find  a large 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — The  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  is  generally  very  smn.ll 

8248.  Are  your  teachers  generally  contented  with 
their  salaries  ? — They  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
increase. 

. 8249.  With  respect  to  the  masters  under  the  Na- 
tional Board,  there  is  a general  complaint  that  they  are 
ill  paid ; is  it  the  same  with  regard  to  the  teachers 
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with  whom  you  are  acquainted  1— The  question  does 
not  come  before  me,  because  I do  not  pay  the  salaries. 

8250.  Do  they  never  make  any  complaint  to  you 
about  their  pay  %— Indeed  they  do,  often. 

8251.  Then  they  all  want  morel — Well,  some  make 

a great  complaint  of  being  poor,  and,  of  course,  some 
are  pretty  well  off.  , 

8252.  Are  you  not  aware  that  m most  cases  your 

teachers  are  better  paid  than  the  teachers  under  the 
National  Board  ? — I don’t  know.  . . „ T 

8253.  Do  the  children  generally  pay  anytlnng ' — i 
try  to  make  them  pay  where  I can,  but  in  a good  many 
schools  they  do  not  pay.  In  my  reports  I always  say 

“no  payment"  or  “payment.” 

8254  Are  you.  of  opinion  that  parents  ougiit  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  their  children  or  not  1— When  they  pay 
the  children  attend  more  regularly.  That  is  our  great 
obiect.  The  plan  that  I had  was  this,  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  that  the 
■clergyman  might  take  any  children  free  whom  he 
thought  proper.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  rule  that 
can  be  made.  . . , 

8255.  In  most  cases  is  the  salary  of  the  teacher  paid 
bv  the  landlord  or  the  clergyman,  or  is  it  raised  by 
subscription  ? — All  three,  in  different  places.  In  Clon- 
keen  the  landlord  alone,  I think,  pays  the  salary. 

8256.  Mr.  Stolees. — Do  the  young  persons  trained  m 

your  training  schools  almost  invariably  take  service 
as  masters  and  mistresses  of  Church  Education  schools 
after  leaving  you  ? — The  understanding  is  that  they 
should  do  so°  but  of  course  if  they  get  promotion  we 
cannot  prevent  them  leaving.  . . 

8257  What  precautions  do  you  take,  on  their  ad- 
mission that  they  should  become  masters  and  mis- 
tresses U-l  don’t  know.  I do  not  manage  the  training 
schools.  I think  there  is  merely  a general  under- 
standing We  cannot  bind  them.  We  have  lost  a 
wood  many  young  women  teachers  through  marriage. 

° 8258.  Rev.  Mr.  Comte.— Do  you  mean  when  they 
marry  they  leave  the  profession  of  teacher  1— That  is 
according  to  circumstances.  We  have  lost  a good 
many  from  marriage,  I know. 

8259.  Mr.  Stokes. — Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  in 
respect  to  the  Church  Education  Schools  1—  It  has  ; L 
was  before  them  as  Secretary  of  Erasmus  Smiths 

Board.  , . _ ,,  , , 

8260.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  or  deny  the  state- 
ments made  in  that  report  with  regard  to  your  schools  ? 
—I  thought  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  very  un- 
fair. He  put  things  together  in  an  extraordinary  way , 
and  I thought  that  some  of  his  remarks  were  very  un- 
fair. I could  show  some  of  my  remarks  on  that  very 
subject.  It  was  a part  of  the  country  I did  not  know 
much  about,  but  I thought  his  questions  were  unlair 

8261.  I find  in  the  body  of  the  report,  extracted 

from  the  report  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Crawford, 
a passage  to  this  effect— “ The  parochial  schools  are,  as 
a class,  not  good.  The  principal  causes  are  the  want 
of  means  to  pay  a sufficient  salary  to  the  master,  ol  a 
sufficiently  frequent  inspection,  and  from  the  neces- 
sity, from  the  first  cause,  of  combining  the  office  ol 
schoolmaster  with  that  of  parish  clerk.  Instances 
came  under  my  notice  in  which  the  inefficiency  ol  the 
master  was  admitted,  but  being  also  parish  clerk,  winch 
is  a freehold  office,  the  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster 
would  have  deprived  the  school  of  its  principal  source 
of  support."  Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — It  is 
very  likely  to  be  true.  I have  not  known  an  in- 
stance. It  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
cannot  assert  or  deny  it.  T 

8262.  Is  the  office  of  parish  clerk  a freehold  (—1 
thought  it  was  not  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners Act.  I thought  it  was  held  at  the  will  of  the 
clergyman. 

8263.  The  Chairman. — Practically  the  teachers  are 
often  parish  clerks'? — Yes. 

8264.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  parish 
clerk  cannot  be  removed,  except  for  misconduct,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  ? — That  was  the  old 
law.  I don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  is  the  law  now. 


8265.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  parish  clerk  in  June  8,  1868. 
Ireland  much  business  to  do  on  a week  day1?— -Nothing  — 

at  all,  except  to  attend  a funeral  or  a,  wedding.  I HaI^iton- 
have  always  encouraged  the  teachers  to  become  parish 
clerks.  The  teachers  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  were 
allowed  to  be  parish  clerks,  but  not  clerks  of  petty 


ssions.  . 

8266.  Mr.  Stokes. — Another  Assistant  Commissioner 
says  that  your  schools  are  “ miserably  inefficient,  which 
he  ascribes,  amongst  other  .causes,  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  the  school-books.”  Would  you  admit  or  deny 
that  statement1?— I should  rather  not  admit  or  deny 
anything  about  it,  for  I don’t  know  what  he  refers  to. 

8267.  Would  you  admit  or  deny  that  “ the  scale  of 
proficiency,  or  school  course,  even  supposing  it  accu- 
rately followed  (which  it  never  is),  drops  very  far  behind 
the  National  school  course,  the  instruction  given  to 
each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being  miich  inferior  to 
that  in  the  corresponding  class  of  a National  school”  . 
—I  am  inclined  to  deny  that.  In  the  fourth  class  of 
our  schools  you  will  find  as  good  teaching  as  you  would 
find  in  a National  school ; and  the  fourth  class  is  a fair 
specimen  of  what  a school  ought  to  be. 

8268.  Is  your  course  well  followed  throughout? — 

In  some  respects  it  is,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  not. 

8269.  What  would  you  remark  on  this  statement 

from  the  same  report^-you  will  excuse  me  reading 
it ; “ Nothing  can  be  more  trumpery  than  the  inspec- 

tion of  these  schools.  The  day  of  inspection  is  always 
known  for  a considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express 
notice  given  to  masters  and  pupils.  The  pupils  are 
promoted  by  the  Inspector  to  higher  classes  in  the  scale 
of  proficiency,  a year,  or  even  two  yearn,  before  then- 
proficiency  would  warrant  it”?— I have  done  my  best 
to  prevent  that.  What  I have  been  trying  is  to  obviate 
auvthing  like  what  is  stated  there.  I am  four  years 
an  Inspector,  and  that  was  published  five  years  before. 

8270.  Would  you  allow  “ that  the  school-books  are  of 
an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and  be- 
hind the  time”?— I think  they  answer  the  purpose  very 
well.  You  must  remember  we  have  the  Bible,  the 
first  classical  book  in  the  world. 

8271.  Would  you  allow  that  “the  hurried  yearly 
visits  paid  to  the  schools  by  these  gentlemen  (the  In- 
spectors), however  conscientious  or  indefatigable  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  they  may  be,  cannot, 
be  regarded  as  productive  of  any  beneficial  results”?— 

I have  inspected  these  dioceses  twice  in  the  year, 
and  now  the  Church  Education  Society  are  to 
give  me  half  the  salary,  and  expect  me  to  m- 
spect  the  schools  only  once  a year.  However,  with 
regard  to  one  point  stated  here,  I should  wish  to 
remark  that  I much  prefer  giving  notice  of  an  inspec- 
tion. I find  that  I can  then  get  the  full  school  before 
me  I treat  the  teacher  as  an  honest  man,  but  if  I 
took  him  suddenly  he  would  probably  try  to  deceive 
me.  You  will  see  that  I stated  that  in  giving  evidence 
on  a former  occasion. 

8272.  Would  you  admit  that  “many  of  the  paro- 
dial  schools  are  very  badly  supplied  mth  school- 
furniture,  books,  and  other  school  requisites,  and,  of 
course,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  will  be  more  or  less  affected”  1— Well,  I have 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  but  I think  that  refers  to 
remote  country  places.  I don’t  think  it  touches  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  at  all. 

8273.  Do  you  ever  find  instances  in  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  discharge  a master  from  his  mastership, 
which  would  afford  no  ground  for  removing  linn  from 
his  clerkship  ?— The  case  has  not  occurred. 

8274.  So  that,  generally,  you  do  not  concur  in  tlie 
justice  of  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners, so  far  as  it  relates  to  Church  Education 
schools?— I was  not  working  the  Church  Education 
schools  at  that  time ; it  was  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools. 
I will  not  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  report  of  that 
Commission  upon  the  Church  Education  -scnools  but  1 
will  «ive  you  my  opinion  of  it  with  respect  to  the 
Erasmus  Smith  schools.  I have  said  the  report  was 
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■hme  $,  1SG8.  worth  nothing,  for  it  was  the  report  of  five  Commis- 
Kev  "niwh  si°ners>  with  different  standards,  and  that  they  put 
Hamilton.  some  of  the  very  best  schools  as  satisfactory,  some  mid- 
dling: ones  as  very  satisfactory,  and  some  very  poor 
schools,  or  very  bad  schools,  as  satisfactory.  Also  I 
said  that,  wherever  the  children  could  write  from  dic- 
tation they  gave  a good  report,  and  wherever  they 
missed  writing  from  dictation  they  gave  a bad  report. 
That  was  my  experience  of  the  Commission,  and  I 
went  into  it  very  carefully ; so  that,  where  I had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  schools,  I disagreed  altogether 
with  the  Commissioners. 

8275.  Were  the  Assistant  Commissioners  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  do  you  know  ? — Mr.  Abra- 
ham was  a Roman  Catholic. 

8276.  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Pennefather? — Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Pennefather  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church;  but  Mr.  M'Blaiu  was  a Pres- 
byterian ; and  there  was  one  more  of  them — Mr. 
Ferguson. 

8277.  Were  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Pennefather 
familiar  with  the  working  of  Church  Education  schools  ? 
— I do  not  know.  I do  not  think  barristers  generally  are. 

8278.  Master  Brooke. — Mr.  Hamilton,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  in  your  district  are  trained 
teachers  ? — A large  proportion ; much  the  largest  I 
should  say;  five  out  of  six;  may  be,  nine  out  of  ten.. 
Say  nine  out  of  ten. 

8279.  Trained  in  the  Ckui'ch  Education  training 
schools?— Yes. 

8280.  Mr.  Gibson. — As  to  this  teacher  at  Clonkeen, 


where  there  is  a large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
he  a trained  teacher  ?— I suppose  he  is  a trained  teacher 
I find  at  page  13,  “ both  trained.”  I do  not  see  where 
he  was  trained,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
Church  Education  school  of  the  day,  wherever  that 
was.  Probably  it  was  the  Association  School  or  St 
Peter’s. 

8281.  Is  his  age  in  your  report? — No ; he  is  a man 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

8282.  Would  you  say  why  you  consider  writing  from 
dictation  is  a bad  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ? 
— Because  it  is  only  one  test  out  of  many. 

S283.  But  so  far  as  the  children  are  able  to  write 
from  dictation  ?—  It  is  not  a good  test.  I have  brought 
my  schools  so  far  that,  when  a young  woman  saicf  to 
me,  « Oh,  we  have  got  great  credit  from  the  Sub-Com- 
missioner for  writing  from  dictation,”  my  answer  was 
“We  have  got  fifty  years  beyond  dictation.  Take  one 
of  such  exercises  as  we  have  had  to-day  written  ex 
tempore,  show  him  that,  and  tell  him  we  have  got  half 
a century  beyond  dictation.” 

8284.  I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  being  half 
a century  beyond  dictation? — Oh,  dictation  is  mere 
child’s  work. 

8285.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  writing  from  dictation 
is  mere  child’s  work  ? — Dictation  is  a test  of  spelling 
which  I give ; but  for  composition,  I make  them  write 
an  exercise  on  a subject;  and  I expect  that  in  all 
my  best  schools  from  third  and  fourth  classes. 

[The  -witness  withdrew.] 


Michael  Fitz- 
gerald, esq. 


Michael  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


8286.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  Head 
Inspectors  under  the  National  Board  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

8287.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position? — 
Since  the  12th  of  February,  1867. 

8288.  Were  you  previously  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8289.  In  what  appointments? — I was  appointed 
Sub-Inspector  of  National  schools  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  and  I was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second- 
class  District  Inspector  on  the  19th  of  July,  1861,  and 
then  I was  promoted  on  the  12th  of  February,  1867, 
as  1 before  said,  to  be  Head  Inspector. 

8290.  What  is  your  present  district? — I superin- 
tend ten  districts.  The  entire  country  is  divided  into 
sixty.  Each  Head  Inspector  has  ten. 

8291.  Give  a geographical  description  of  your  dis- 
trict ? — I have  all  north  of  Dublin,  till  I go  to  Newry. 
I follow  the  line  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  very  near 
Athlone.  Turning  to  the  west  from  Newry  I go 
towards  Bailieboro’,  and  then  I turn  south  towards 
Mullingar,  and  again  from  Mullingar  I go  north, 
including  portion  of  the  county  Longford,  nearly  all, 
or  I believe  all  the  county  Roscommon,  part  of  Leitrim, 
and  part  of  Mayo.  The  district  extends  in  a line  from 
Dublin  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Ballina,  in  the 
north  of  Mayo. 

8292.  Where  are  your  head-quarters  ?— In  Dublin ; 
North  Dublin  is  the  technical  name  of  the  district. 

8293.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  either 
of  the  other  Head  Inspectors  that  have  been  exa- 
mined ?— I have  not,  my  lord.  I have  not  seen  the 
evidence  given  by  any  person  on  this  inquiry,  nor 
heard  it  except  in  a very  fragmentary  manner. 

8294.  Is  there  much  diversity  of  condition  in  the 
population  of  the  ten  districts  under  your  super- 
intendence?— I would  not  say  that  there  is  with 
the  exception  of  Newry.  The  southern  part  of  the 
county  Down  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  west  of 
my  district.  All  the  rest  of  it  is  agricultural — except- 
ing also  part  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

8295.  Is  there  any  part  of  it  very  poor — is  Ballina, 
in  Mayo,  poor  ? — I have  not  yet  been  in  the  portion 
oi  it  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  I should  perhaps 
have  observed  to  your  lordship  that  a change  in  the 
districts  was  made  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  Five 


of  the  districts  that  I had  during  the  preceding  year 
were  transferred  to  other  Head  Inspectors,  and  I got 
five  new  ones  in  exchange, 

8296.  When  was  that  change  made  ? — On  the  1st  of 
January,  1868,  so  that  I am  not  as  much  acquainted 
with  those  five  districts  as  with  the  other  five  that  I 
had  during  the  previous  year. 

8297.  How  many  schools  do  you  actually  inspect 
yourself  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — During  last  year  I 
inspected  fully  101  schools,  and  I visited  incidentally 
112  schools,  making  altogether  213  inspections. 

8298.  Have  you  any  model  school  under  your 
charge?— I have,  my  lord,  four— The  West  Dublin, 
m this  city  (which,  although  in  the  South  Dublin 
District,  is  placed  under  me,  as  Head  Inspector,  to 
relieve  the  Head  Inspector  at  the  other  side  on  account 
of  his  having  a larger  number  of  model  schools),  Trim, 
Newry,  and  Bailieboro’. 

8299.  Where  is  the  West  Dublin  Model  School? 

It  is  in  School-street,  near  Guinness’s  Brewery, 

a very  poor  part  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  perhaps  the 
poorest. 

8300.  Do  any  of  these  model  schools  take  boarders? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of,  except  the  pupil  teachers. 

They  do  not  take  boarders,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
pupils  to  board  and  be  taught. 

8301.  Are  these  model  schools  full  at  present?— 
With  the  exception  of  Bailieboro’,  I would  not  say 
that  they  are  full.  I can  give  you  the  attendance 
in  the  model  schools  if  your  lordship  wishes,  but  I 
have  no  memoranda  of  the  numbers  that  the  houses 
are  intended  to  contain.  I can  give  you  the  numbers, 
on  the  rolls,  and  the  attendances  for  the  last  week,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

8302.  If  you  please? — The  gross  number  in  the 
West  Dublin  Model  School  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for 
the  week  ending  30th  of  May,  1868,  was  439.  For  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  year  1867  the  numbers  were 
Oj/  on  the  rolls.  The  average  attendance  in  the  same 
school  for  the  week  ending  30th  of  May,  1868,  was 
363'5  ; and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  preced- 
ing year  it  was  427-7. 

830o.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  ? — 
I believe  there  have  been  some  schools  opened  in  the 
locality  calculated  to  draw  off  a portion  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  children.  I am  aware  that  the  schools  have  Catholic  girls  and  4 Roman  Catholic  infants.  The  June  8, 
been  opened  and  that  other  schools  are  in  course  of  attendance  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  being  lower  than  — — 

erection  for  the  same  purpose.  the  other  days,  was  not  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 

8304.  Are  these  new  schools  of  which  you  speak  to  convent  schools.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Tues- 
provide  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  district,  or  have  day  was  the  day  after  Whit  Monday,  which  was  a holi- 
they  been  set  on  foot  'with  the  view  of  drawing  children  day  ; and  on  Saturday  the  attendance  is  usually  lower 
from  the  model  schools! — Well,  I can  hardly  say  that  than  on  other  days,  in  the  boys’  school  as  well  as  in  the 
they  are  not  wanted,  but  I believe  it  is  unlikely  they  others,  that  being  market-day  in  the  town.  That  refers 
would  have  been  opened  in  the  localities  where  they  to  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868.  In  the 
are  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  model  school  is  existing  following  week,  which  is  the  week  ending  the  6th  of 
there.  That  feeling  prevails.  It  is  thought  at  the  June,  I find  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  June,  there  were 
school  that  they  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  3 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  2 Roman  Catholic 
away  children  from  it,  and  that  is  the . feeling  in  the  infants;  on  Tuesday,  2 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  2 
neighbourhood.  However,  I would  not  take  upon  my-  Roman  Catholic  infants;  on  Wednesday,  1 Roman 
self5 to  say  that  that  was  the  object  they  had  in  view.  Catholic  girl  and  4 Roman  Catholic  infants;  on 

8305.  Take  the  next  school! — The  next  school  would  Thursday,  2 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  4 Roman 
be  Newry.  For  the  Last  week,  that  is  the  week  ended  Catholic  infants  ; on  Friday,  1 Roman  Catholic  girl 
the  6th  of  June,  1868,  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Newry  and  4 Roman  Catholic  infants;  and  on  Saturday, 

Model  School  was  210.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  no  Roman  Catholic,  either  girl  or  infant.  That  was 
the  preceding  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  229.  last  Saturday.  Now,  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
The  average  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  6th  of  last  year  the  average  attendance  was  69  girls  and  91 
June,  1868,  was  1S4-6,  and  the  average  attendance  infants,  making  a total  of  160  children,  of  whom  at 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  year  1867  was  196'8,  least  140  were  Roman  Catholics. 

that  is  a diminution  of  12  in  the  average  attendance.  8312.  Has  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  boys 

8306.  Did  that  diminution  in  the  gross  number  and  remained  much  the  same !— There  is  not  much  dif 
in  the  average  attendance  arise  from  any  special  cause  1 ference.  For  the  week  ending  the  30tli  of  May,  the 

Yes,  from  the  same  cause ; from  the  efforts  made  by  average  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  boys  was  111 ; 

the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  withdraw  the  Catholic  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding  year,  107 ; 
children  from  the  model  school.  In  the  year  1867  and  for  last  week,  ending  the  6th  of  June,  the  average 
there  were  38  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1868  attendance  of  boys  was  119;  the  average  attendance 
there  are  but  13.  I am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year,  130. 
very  strong  opposition  and  hostility  shown  towards  I may  mention  that  the  seeming  reduction  is  obviously 
the  model  school.  caused  by  the  recent  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

8307.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of  the  different  8313.  Seeing  that  the  attendance  of  boys  has  not 

denominations  of  the  population  of  Newry! — I could  been  much  changed,  is  not  the  diminution  of  girls  more 
not  answer  that  exactly,  but  I believe  that  they  are  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  preference  for  the  convent 
about  equal.  I think  formerly  the  attendance  at  the  school  rather  than  to  any  absolute  religious  prohibi- 
school  was  about  equally  divided  before  the  opposition  tion !— I do  not  quite  understand  you,  my  lord.  I 
arose.  should  infer  the  opposite,  if  I understand  the  question 

8308.  Take  your  next  school!— The  next  school  aright.  I should  infer  that,  from  the  boys  not  leaving 
would  be  Bailieboro’.  The  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  school,  the  girls  must  have  acted  under  some  special 
Bailieboro’  for  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  impulse  in  leaving  it. 

was  244,  the  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  corresponding  8314.  Do  you  think  it  unnatural  that  a convent 
week  of  1867,  was  213,  showing  an  increase  of  31.  school  should  be  more  popular  than  a model  school?— 

The  average  attendance  in  Bailieboro’  for  the  week  I do  not  think  it  is  unnatural  that  it  should  be 
ending  thcJOth  of  May,  1868,  was  210-4.  Theaverage  more  popular  with  Roman  Catholic  girls  and  with 
attendance  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

year  was  144 '6,  showing  a large  increase.  But  I should  8315.  In  these  model  schools  do  the  children  all 
be  disposed  to  think  there  must  be  some  special  reason  make  weekly  payments  1 — In  every  model  school  that 
for  that.  It  shows  an  increase  of  something  like  66.  I am  acquainted  with,  except  Trim — and  I believe  this 

8309.  How  are  these  children  divided  as  to  religion  1 is  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  Ireland — I am  not 

— In  Bailieboro’  there  are  81  of  the  Established  Church,  aware  of  any  model  school  in  Ireland  where  free  pupils 

and  52  Presbyterians,  making  a total  of  133  Pro-  are  admitted,  except  in  this  particular  school  of  Trim, 
testants,  and  there  are  111  Roman  Catholics.  8316.  What  are  the  payments  in  the  others!— The 

8310.  Take  the  next  school?— The  next  school  is  payments  are  fixed  at  five  shillings,  two  shillings  and 
Trim.  Now,  the  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  six  pence,  and  one  shilling  or  one  shilling  and  one  penny 
ending  the  6th  of  June,  was  246.  The  number  for  a quarter.  In  all  model  schools  those  are  the  rates  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  1867  was  363.  The  average  payment,  but  in  Trim  there  is  a considerable  propor- 
attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  tion,  not  a very  large  proportion,  but  several,  admitted 
was  154.  The  average  attendance  for  the  corres-  free. 

ponding  week  of  1867,  was  290,  showing  a diminution  8317.  Is  that  by  order  of  the  Board?  By  order  of 
of  136.  the  Board,  long  before  I had  any  connexion  with  the 

8311.  Did  this  diminution  arise  from  a religious  school;  I maymention  that  there  is  no  other  National 
difficulty  ?— Entirely  so.  I read  now  from  the  ob-  school  in  Trim  except  the  model  school ; the  convent 
servations  of  the  District  Inspector  in  his  report  school  is  not  a National  school. 

for  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  and  he  8318.  Mr.  Gibson.— Is  it  in  connexion  with  the 
says,  “ New  convent  schools,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  Board! — It  has  not  been  open  a month ; and  I under- 
of  Mercy,  were  opened  in  the  town  of  Trim  on  Monday  stand  it  is  not  intended  to  make  application  for 
last.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  connexion  with  the  Board. 

the  Trim  district  model  school  for  each  day  during  the  8319.  It  is  not  yet  in  connexion  with  the  Board  .— 
week  ending  this  date  ” (30th  of  May).  Perhaps  I need  The  convent  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
not  deal  -with  the  attendance  in  the  boys’  school,  because  8320.  The  Chairman. — Are  any  of  those  model 

that  is  not  affected,  but  in  the  girls’ and  infants’ schools  schools  places  -where  teachers  are  trained  . Yes, 
the  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  30th  May,  was  pupil  teachers — where  teachers  undergo  a preliminary 
as  follows.  On  Tuesday,  the  26th,  5 Roman  Catholic  training.  . . 

girls  and  5 Roman  Catholic  infants  ; on  Wednesday,  8321.  What  are  those  pupil  teachers  receiving  from 
the  following  day,  6 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  11  the  Board?— They  receive  no  payment  during  the  first 

Roman  Catholic  infants  ; on  Thursday,  the  following  year ; but  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  and  their  wash- 
day, 8 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  10  Roman  Catholic  ing  is  done  in  the  model  school. 

infants ; on  Friday,  7 Roman  Catholic  girls,  and  10  8322.  How  many  pupil  teachers  are  there  in  those 

Roman  Catholic  infants  ; on  Saturday,  6 Roman  four  different  schools  ? — The  schools  are  calculated  to 
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June  8, 1868.  accommodate  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  West 

. Dublin  Model  Schools  because  there  is  no  domestic 

^ald*es'ltZ*  establishment  in  them  for  pupil  teachers  who  are 
gera  , q.  froar(je(i  outside)  but  the  three  others  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  twenty-one  pupil  teacher's. 

8323.  Each? — No,  the  three;  five  in  Bailieboro’, 
eight  in  Trim,  and  eight  in  Newry. 

8324.  Are  these  number’s  all  full  now? — No,  they 
are  not ; they  are  about  two-thirds  full. 

8325.  Are  the  pupil  teachers  on  the  books  now  of 
those  three  schools  exclusively  Protestant? — Not  at 
all,  they  are  rather  tire  other  way;  they  are  of  all 
denominations.  I find  that  at  present  there  are  thir- 
teen on  the  books;  there  are  some  vacancies  that  are 
in  course  of  being  filled  up,  but  those  are  the  actual 
per-soirs  serving. 

8326.  How  do  you  account  for  the  vacancies? — 
Some  complete  their-  term  of  service,  which  is  limited 
to  two  years,  and  go  away ; others  seek  other  situations. 

8327.  Do  you  expect  that  these  will  be  filled  up 
when  the  new  half-year  begins  after  midsummer  ? — 
I expect  that  most  of  them  will  be  filled  up.  The 
only  difficulty  in  filling  them  up  is  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  the  exact  candidate  that  we  want, 
because  we  must  preserve  a uniform  ratio  amongst 
them.  We  are  not  allowed  to  substitute  a Protestant 
for  a Roman  Catholic,  or  a Roman  Catholic  for  a Pro- 
testant. 

8328.  How  are  these  schools  divided  ? — At  present 
in  Bailieboro’  there  are  three  Roman  Catholics. 

8329.  I mean  what  is  the  fixed  standard  of  the 
establishment  ? — I could  not  say  that  -without  reference 
to  the  office. 

8330.  Are  they  half  and  half  ? — No ; they  are  not. 

8331.  When  you  recommend  pupil  teachers,  do  you 
endeavour  in  any  way  to  ascertain  whether  those  pupil 
teachers  are  likely  to  become  teachers  in  schools  after- 
wards ? — Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  chief  things 
we  have  to  look  to.  Even  if  they  were  eligible  on 
every  other  ground  we  would  not  select  them  unless 
we  had  a reasonable  probability  that  they  would  be- 
come teachers.  But  there  is  no  obligation  on  them 
to  become  teachers;  they  are  not  bound  to  become 
teachers  if  they  choose  to  leave  our  service  after  the 
training. 

8332.  Other  witnesses  have  stated  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  persons  that  have  been  trained  in  the 
model  schools  go  for  training  without  any  serious 
intention  of  becoming  teachers.  What  means  have 
you  of  judging  in  these  three  schools  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  persons  who  apply  to  be  made  pupil 
teachers  having  a liking  or  turn  for  the  duties  of  a 
teacher? — We  inquire  of  the  persons  who  recommend 
them.  Generally  they  are  known  to  the  Inspector  of 
the  district,  and  very  often  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
candidates;  and  we  inquire  from  the  pupil  teachers 
themselves ; but  we  have  no  certain  guide  beyond  rea- 
sonable inference. 

8333.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  families  of 
the  persons  who  come  to  be  pupil  teachers  in  these 
schools  ? — They  are  all  drawn  from  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society.  I have  known  no  instance  of  a pupil 
teacher  taken  from  what  I would  call  the  upper  or 
middle  class.  They  are  the  children  very  often  of 
police  constables,  teachers,  and  persons  in  that  rank. 

8334.  From  town  or  country? — I think  they  are 
more  from  the  country.  There  are  more  occupations 
in  town  for  lads,  and  they  are  drawn  away.  I think  it 
is  more  from  the  country  we  get  them. 

8335.  How  long  do  those  youths  remain  as  pupil 
teachers  in  the  model  schools  ?— They  are  engaged  for 
one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  if  they  give  satis- 
faction, they  are  retained  for  a second  year.  That  is 
the  general  rule. 

8336.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  on  as  pupil 
teachers  ? — Sixteen  years  of  age. 

8337.  After  their  two  years  have  expired  what  be- 
comes of  them  ? — After  their  two  years  have  expired 
they  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  training  depart- 
ment in  Marlborough-street,  or  for  appointment  as 
teachers  of  National  schools. 


8338.  If  they  desire  to  go  up  to  that  do  they  get 
admission  to  it  as  a matter  of  course  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that.  I should  say  not,  unless  they  were  found  de- 
serving. 

8339.  If  they  came  on  your  recommendation  would 
they  get  a place  ? — Certainly ; or  if  they  came  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  District  Inspector. 

8340.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  the 
general  education  standard  of  country  schools  since 
you  have  been  an  Inspector? — I have,  a veiy  marked 
improvement. 

8341.  In  what  respect? — In  the  district  that  I had 
charge  of  before  I was  appointed  Head  Inspector,  of 
which  Parsonstown  was  the  centre,  the  proficiency  of 
the  children  in  the  different  branches  almost  doubled 
during  the  six  years  that  I had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  it ; that  is,  the  number  found  proficient,  ac- 
cording to  our  table,  in  the  different  subjects,  nearly 
doubled.  I have  got  a table  in  my  report  for  the  year 
1865  in  which  this  is  set  out  in  detail. 

8342.  Do  you  find  that  the  lower-classed  masters 
are  more  capable  than  they  were  some  years 
ago  ? — I would  not  undertake  to  say  that,  my  lord,  if 
you  mean  the  lower-classed  teachers — the  teachers  who 
are  classed  as  such. 

8343.  The  various  grades  of  the  third  class? — Well, 
of  course,  a third-class  teacher  at  present  is  not  better 
than  a third-class  teacher  a few  years  ago,  for  the 
standard  is  the  same.  Many  men,  of  course,  who 
were  then  of  that  class  are  now  in  the  higher  classes. 

8344.  Do  the  masters  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  pay  sufficient  attention  to  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  instruction  to  children? — I think 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  elementary,  or,  as  I may  call 
them,  the  essential  subjects,  receive  a very  fair  share 
of  attention.  I cannot  call  to  mind  now  any  instance 
in  which  they  are  neglected  for  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  branches. 

8345.  Do  you  find  these  youths  who  are  engaged  in 
the  model  schools  as  pupil-teachers  well  grounded  on 
their  first  coming  ? — Undoubtedly ; they  would  not  be 
selected  for  the  office  unless  they  were. 

8346.  Are  they  exclusively  from  National  schools  ? — 
Not  necessarily,  but  in  practice  I think  they  are,  from 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
National  school  harmonizes  more  nearly  with  what  we 
require  in  the  pupil-teachers.  They  have  an  advantage 
over  others  in  the  technical  part  of  the  education,  so  to 
speak. 

8347.  Is  it  your  duty  to  take  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  for  classification  ? — It  is  my  duty  to 
conduct  the  oral  examination  for  teachers. 

8348.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  proficiency 
of  those  teachers  who  come  from  ordinary  National 
schools,  and  those  who  have  received  their  education 
elsewhere,  in  schools  not  National  ? — The  teachers 
who  have  been  educated  in  National  schools  always 
make  a much  better  examination.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
an  easy  thing  for  a teacher  who  has  not  been  educated 
in  a National  school  to  obtain  classification  under  the 
Board. 

8349.  Is  that  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
Board’s  books  ?— I think  so,  to  a great  degree ; and 
from  want  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
the  examination. 

8350.  Do  any  eligible  candidates  offer  themselves 
for  classification  as  teachers  who  have  been  educated 
elsewhere  ? — N ot  very  often  in  my  experience.  Seldom, 
in  fact,  except  in  schools  under  Protestant  managers, 
where  Protestant  teachers  were  selected.  Since  the 
Wesleyan  body  joined  the  Board  (I  speak  only  of  my 
own  experience)  I have  had  to  examine  teachers  who 
were  not  educated  in  National  schools. 

8351.  In  examining  such  teachers  do  you  make  any 
allowance  in  then-  favour  to  compensate  for  the  appa- 
rent inferiority  resulting  merely  from  having  been 
accustomed  to  different  books  from  those  of  the  Board  ? 
— I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  I may  say 
that  I could  not,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  now  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  in  which  teachers,  such  as  your 
lordship  describes,  came  up  for  examination. 
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8352.  Were  they  eligible  persons! — Some  of  them 
were  entirely  ineligible.  We  dismissed  some  of  them. 

8353.  Did  any  of  them  succeed  ? — Yes. 

8354.  Did  they  turn  out  satisfactory  masters  after- 

warcls  i X can  hardly  call  to  mind  at  present,  whether 

teachers  who  were  entirely  educated  in  other  schools, 
and  adopted,  I may  say,  by  the  National  Board,  be- 
came satisfactory  teachers ; but  I have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  teachers  under  the  Board  giving  satisfaction 
who  were  not  educated  in  the  National  schools. 

8355.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  training 

institution  in  Malborough-street  % — Nothing  whatso- 
ever, my  lord.  , , , , 

8356.  Do  the  pupil-teachers  at  those  model  schools 
board  and  lodge  with  the  masters  ?— The  pupil-teachers 
are  boarded  in  those  model  schools  which  have  do- 
mestic establishments  attached  to  them. 

8357.  Are  they  comfortable  and  contented  as  a class  ? 

X should  say  so.  I have  heard  no  complaint.  They 

are  as  well  lodged  as  the  pupils  at  any  first-rate  school 
in  the  country.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  large  English  schools,  but  I have 
heard  it  stated  by  persons  who  are,  that  our  dormi- 
tories are  equal  to  anything  at  Rugby  or  Eton. 

8358.  Are  they  well  fed! — Exceedingly  well  fed; 
there  is  a dietary  for  them,  which  must  be  observed. 

8359.  Are  the  masters  paid  the  actual  expense  of 
the  diet,  or  do  they  receive  a fixed  weekly  allowance  1 

They  receive  a capitation  allowance — £20  a year,  I 

think. 

8360.  When  you  inspect  the  model  schools  do  you 
make  any  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  pupil-teachers 
are  contented  with  their  rations  1 — It  is  the  duty  of 
the  District  Inspector  to  visit  those  schools  at  meal- 
times frequently,  and  to  see  what  the  pupil-teachers 
get ; and  also,  of  course,  if  there  is  a complaint,  to  hear 
it.  I have  never  had  a complaint  made  to  me,  during 
my  experience,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  rations. 

8361.  And  you  find  them  contented  as  a class! — I 
would  say  so.  I have  had  no  complaint.  I can  only 
judge  from  that.  I have  asked,  from  time  to  time,  those 
whom  I recommended,  how  they  were  getting  on,  and 
they  all  expressed  themselves  happy  and  contented ; 
and  I certainly  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
not  contented. 

8362.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  the  whole 
of  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  might  be  made  to 
pay  for  their  education  more  generally  than  they  do  1 
—I  am  afraid  that  we  are  rather  late  for  that.  I am 
quite  sure  that  a higher  rate  of  payment  might  have 
been  secured  from  the  commencement,  but  I think 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  anything 
of  a higher  rate  of  payment  than  at  present,  without 
materially  injuring  the  attendance  in  the  schools. 

8363.  Without  increasing  the  rate  of  payment  by 
each  individual  child,  could  you  obtain  payment  from 
a larger  number  of  the  children  frequenting  these 
schools!— I think  that  could  be  done,  decidedly. 
The  teachers  are  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  matter  of  payment.  The 
very  low  average  rate  of  school-fees  throughout  the 
country  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  children  pay 
nothing. 

8364.  If  more  children  were  required  to  pay  some- 
thing for  their  schooling,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
have  a tendency  to  improve  the  average  attendance  ! 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would.  I believe 
that  the  principal  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is  to  be 
found  in  thelow  estimate  which  we  set  upon  the  education 
in  not  requiring  payment  for  it.  What  the  people  get 
for  nothing  they  value  at  what  it  costs  them. 

8365.  Supposing  payment  were  required  from  a 
larger  proportion  than  at  present,  and  the  question  as 
to  payment  or  non-payment  be  settled  by  the  man- 
agers or  the  teachers,  or  the  Inspectors  1 — I would  say 
that  the  manager  is  the  proper  person  to  settle  it. 
The  teacher  is  the  person  who  practically  does  settle  it 
at  present,  and  a large  number  of  children  undertake 
to  pay  who  never  pay.  I would  consider  it  very  inju- 
dicious to  have  the  Inspector  involved  in  the  matter. 

8366.  Those  children  who  undertake  to  pay,  but 


never  pay do  the  managers  ever  dismiss  them  from  June  8, 18G8. 

tlic  school  1— Well  I miiy  say  not,  I have  never  — _ 

known  an  instance.  I think  as  a rale,  and  as  my  Jgjf'jJ*  ‘ 
experience,  that  the  managers  are  not  anxious  to  secure 
payment  of  fees  for  the  teachers. 

8367.  For  what  reasons  1 — Well,  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  man- 
agers of  National  schools  are  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men who  are  entirely  dependent  themselves  on  the 
contributions  of  their  flocks,  and  every  increased  pay- 
ment made  to  the  teachers  would  be  so  much  dimi- 
nished from  their  own  income.  In  fact,  without  having 
been  present,  I am  aware  from  having  frequently  heard  it 
stated,  that  managers  represent  the  low  rate  of  pay- 
ment made  by  the  children  as  a reason  why  a larger 
rate  of  payment  should  be  made  to  themselves ; — that 
in  enumerating  their  claims  upon  the  people  they  state 
the  fact  that  they  have  provided  schooling  for  their 
children  at  a low  rate.  I would  merely  give  that  for 
what  1 have  heard.  I did  not  myself  hear  such  a claim 
urged,  but  I have  heard  it  frequently  stated  that  it  was 
urged. 

8368.  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  needlework  in 
the  female  schools! — I think,  on  the  whole,  needle- 
work receives  fair  attention  in  the  female  schools ; but 
I do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  receives  suffi- 
cient attention  in  the  case  of  mixed  schools  where  boys 
and  girls  attend  together. 

8369.  Is  it  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  model 
schools! — It  is;  it  forms  a leading  branch  in  the 
model  schools.  I think,  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  model 
schools  it  is  unnecessarily  attended  to.  I mean  schools 
that  are  attended  by  children  who  learn  needlework  at 
home. 

8370.  Do  you  find  that  children  who  learn  needle- 
work in  the  model  schools  ever  learn  it  so  that 
they  really  practise  it  in  after  life! — As  a mode  of 
living! 

8371.  In  their  families?— I am  sure  they  practise 
it.  I have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I am  satisfied 
they  practise  it.  They  acquire  good  skill  in  needlework 
at  the  model  schools. 

8372.  Mr.  Gibson. — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  have  said 
you  thought  it  was  better  for  the  managers  to  settle 
the  payment  than  the  Inspectors  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8373.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
managers  are  anxious  to  reduce  the  payment  to  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  derive  some  benefit  themselves 
in  some  cases  from  the  reduced  rate  of  payment,  is 
a reason  why  an  independent  person,  such  as  the 
Inspector,  should  settle  the  difference  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  manager ; and  that  the  Inspector, 
being  a disinterested  party,  is  more  likely  to  fix  a fair 
rate  of  payment  than  the  manager,  who  may  have 
some  reason  for  making  it  as  little  as  possible  ? I 
could  not  think  for  a moment  of  imposing  such  a duty 
on  the  Inspector;  it  would  take  up  his  whole  time. 

8374.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  model  schools 
your  Inspectors  fix  the  rate  of  payment  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Only  in  disputed  cases. 

8375.  Is  he  not  the  supervisor  ? — Yes,  he  is ; if  a 
complaint  is  made  that  a child  is  overcharged,  it  is 
his  duty  to  examine  it,  and  rectify  the  matter,  if 
necessary. 

8376.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  the 
other  schools? — 1 cannot  hold  that  the  Inspector 
should  be  required  to  investigate  every  particular 
charge  in  every  school  under  his  supervision. 

8377.  You  have  said  that  managers  generally  speak- 
ing were  averse  to  making  payments  ? — I did  not  say 
that  they  were  averse  to  it,  but  I said,  or  intended  to 
say,  that  they  did  not  insist  upon  it.  I think  the 
managers  do  not  interest  themselves  much  about  it ; 
and,  whether  they  do  or  not,  I do  not  tliink  that  they 
take  the  trouble  to  make  the  children  pay. 

8378.  You  have  said  that  the  manager  was  not 

anxious?— I do  not  tliink  that  the  manager  is  anxious, 
as  a rule.  . 

8379.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  Inspector,  irom  his 

! >i>-h it ' i i , ' I:w  par  v.  1 • > ■■  " 

teacher  under  his  protection,  and  see  that  affair  rate  of 
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June  8, 18G8.  payment  is  made  ? — I cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  an 
— ~ . Inspector  to  enter  into  all  such  cases. 

'-orahi%sqtZ'  8380.  Is  the  Inspector  not  the  natural  protector  of 
’ the  teacher  against  the  manager  if  the  manager  wishes 

to  take  advantage  of  his  position? — I cannot  con- 
sider, at  all,  that  he  is  the  natural  protector  of  the 
teacher  in  any  way ; he  is  merely  the  servant  of  the 
Commissioners,  simply  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools ; and  if  he  were  to  undertake  the 
the  championing  of  the  teachers  against  the  managers 
I think  he  would  find  himself  in  an  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable position. 

8381.  What  is  the  reason  that  induced  the  Com- 
missioners to  exempt  the  model  school  at  Trim  from 
payment  of  any  school-fees? — I had  no  connexion 
with  Trim  at  the  time;  but  I believe  that  when 
the  Trim  Model  School  was  opened  (it  was  opened 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Board’s  history)  there  was  a 
large  number  of  poor  children  anxious  to  attend.  If 
I remember  rightly,  from  what  I have  heard,  all  re- 
ligious denominations  co-operated  most  anxiously  in  the 
success  of  the  school ; and,  I think,  it  was  on  the  re- 
presentation, perhaps  the  joint  representation,  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  that  this 
relaxation  of  the  rule  was  made. 

8382.  Was  Trim  opened  before  Newry? — I could 
not  exactly  say.  I rather  think  it  was.  I think  Trim 
was  one  of  the  earliest  model  schools. 

8383.  Newry  is  also  in  your  district? — It  is,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  time  the  schools  were  opened. 
I have  never  inquired  into  that. 

8384.  Can  you  state  any  particular  reasons  for  in- 
ducing, so  far  as  you  know,  parents  to  withdraw  their 
girls  from  the  Trim  model  school — any  particular 
reasons  except  the  natural  preference  to  he  given  by 

Roman  Catholic  parents  to  a convent  school  ? I am 

perfectly  aware  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
during  which  those  convent  schools  have  been  in  pre- 
paration the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  told  the 
parents  of  the  children  from  time  to  time  that  they 
should  attend  the  convent  school ; and  on  Ascension 
Thursday  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelaide, 
attended  in  Trim  and  preached  an  inauguration  sermon 
on  the  subject,  representing,  as  I am  informed,  the 
superiority  of  the  convent  school. 

8385.  Then  there  was  a direct  interference? 

There  were  special  directions  given  by  the  clergy  at 
their  religious  services,  and  privately,  that  the  children 
should  leave  the  model  school  and  go  to  the  convent 
school.  Of  course  you  will  understand,  that  I do  not 
state  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  I only  give  you  what 
I have  been  told  by  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  school. 

8386.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it? — I have  no  doubt 
iu  the  world  about  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

83b/.  Are  you  aware  of  a similar  course  being 
pursued  in  regard  to  other  model  schools,  in  places 
where  there  were  model  schools  existing  previously  to 
the  establishment  of  convent  schools  ? — I think  the  same 
course  was  adopted  in  Newry,  but  that  was  before  my 
connexion  with  it.  I know  that  there  is  a great  hos- 
tility shown  to  the  model  school  in  Newry  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  a desire  on  their  part  to 
draw  children  to  the  convent  school. 

8388.  Then  there  always  will  be,  I presume,  unless 
there  is  some  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  an  antagonism  between  the  convent 
school  and  the  model  school,  so  far  as  the  rills’  de- 
partment 1 I am  afraid  there  will.  I can  see  no  means 
of  averting  it. 

8389.  In  the  convent  schools  are  not  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  obliged  to  adhere  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
Board  as  much  and  as  closely,  in  theory  at  least,  as  in 
the  model  schools  ? — They  are. 

8390.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  a model  school  is 
well  administered  its  administration  would  be  the  same 
in  all  points  as  that  of  a convent  school,  so  far  as  reli- 
gion is  concerned  ?— So  far  as  the  time  for  religious 
instruction,  and  so  far  as  secular  instruction. 

8391.  Do  you  know  have  there  been  any  female 
National  schools  iu  Newry  or  in  Trim  before  the  estab- 


lishment of  the  convent  school  ? — Not  in  Trim,  but  I 
cannot  say  in  Newry.  There  are  female  schools  in 
Newry  at  present,  but  I am  not  aware  that  they  are 
attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children. 

8392.  That  is  what  I mean? — I am  not  aware  of 
that;  I have  only  had  charge  of  the  Newry  model 
schools  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  have  been 
only  able  to  visit  them  twice. 

8393.  Is  there  any  charge  for  admission  into  this 
convent  school  in  Trim? — I am  not  aware.  The  con- 
vent school  in  Trim  is  not  under  the  National  Board. 

8394.  Is  there  any  in  the  convent  school  in  Newry  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  it ; I suppose  so.  I know  that 
in  other  convent  schools  there  is  a charge  made. 

8395.  Is  that  charge  equal  to  the  payment  in  the 
model  school  ? — It  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  payment 
in  the  model  school. 

8396.  Master  Brooke. — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I believe 
that  the  master  is  always  appointed  by  the  manager? 
— In  the  ordinary  schools. 

8397.  I do  not  speak  of  the  model  schools  now. 
Suppose  that  the  manager  appoints  an  incompetent 
master,  how  soon  will  his  iucompetency  be  found  out? 
— It  will  certainly  be  found  out  before  he  gets  any 
salary,  for  the  rule  of  the  Board  is  that  he  shall  net  be 
paid  any  salary  until  he  is  pronounced  competent  by 
the  District  Inspector. 

8398.  How  soon  will  that  take  place? — The  duty  of 
the  manager  iu  such  a case  is  to  communicate  with  the 
Education  Office,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  as 
soon  as  possible  to  %isit  the  school. 

8399.  That  is,  the  District  Inspector  ? — The  District 
Inspector. 

8400.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  teacher  if  he  does  not  know  him.  I may  mention, 
however,  that  in  practice  the  District  Inspector  gene- 
rally knows  beforehand  whether  the  master  is  com- 
petent or  not.  The  Inspectors  are  generally  consulted 
by  the  managers,  and  very  frequently  recommend  the 
teachers  to  be  appointed. 

8401.  In  point  of  fact,  how  long  may  a master  con- 
tinue in  the  management  of  a school  before  that  exami- 
nation takes  place? — Well,  I will  put  an  extreme  case 
as  it  occurs  to  me.  If  the  teacher  were  appointed  im- 
mediately after  the  commencement  of  a quarter,  and 
if  the  Inspector  did  not  receive  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment, or  having  notice,  neglected  to  visit  the  school 
within  the  quarter,  he  would  remain  in  the  school  till 
the  end  of  that  quarter  and  a short  period  of  the  next 
quarter,  when  the  Education  Office  would  call  upon  the 
Inspector  peremptorily  to  visit  and  report  upon  his 
qualification. 

8402.  The  District  Inspector? — The  District  In- 
spector. But  that  is  the  very  extreme  case  that  could 
occur. 

8403.  But  there  is  an  annual  examination,  in  such 
a case  is  there  not  before  the  Head  Inspector  and 
District  Inspector  together? — There  is  for  classifica- 
tion. 

8404.  When  does  that  occur  ? — In  the  case  of  male 
teachei-s  there  is  a written  examination  in  Easter  week, 
and  the  oral  examination  takes  place  from  about  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  ten  dis- 
tricts under  each  Head  Inspector,  and  of  course  a time 
must  elapse  between  the  examination  of  each.  But 
the  rule  is  that  they  must  all  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  female  teachers  the 
practice  is  somewhat  different.  They  are  not  brought 
up  simultaneously  to  a written  examination  in  Easter 
week,  but  in  their  case  the  written  examination  and 
the  oral  examination  are  held  in  the  same  week,  the 
written  first  and  the  oral  afterwards. 

8405.  Now,  in  that  annual  examination,  several 
schoolmaster's,  I presume  in  each  case  are  not  reported 
to  take  degrees  ?— There  are  some  unclassed ; — do  you 
mean  that  come  up  for  classification  ? 

8406.  Yes?-— Yes;  of  course  the  majorityare  teachers 
coming  up  for  classification. 

8407 . But  still  there  are  some  who  fail  in  that,  who 
are  not  classified  ? — There  are  some  who  are  not  classi- 
fied at  their  first  examination. 
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8408.  Now,  I will  take  the  case  of  an  incompetent 
teacher  appointed.  Suppose  the  District  Inspector 
comes  within  three  or  six  months  to  examine  him,  that 
is  not  the  same  severe  sort  of  examination  as  the  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  ? — Certainly  not. 

8409.  He  may  then  possibly  pass  him  as  one  who 
may  fairly  compete  for  a degree  when  the  examination 
of  July  comes  round.  Suppose  he  is  not  classified 
then  may  he  not  then  continue  for  another  year  in 
teaching,  yet  not  admitted  to  a classification? — He 
may  undoubtedly. 

8410.  Have  you  known  instances  of  that  sort? — 

I have  seldom  known  instances  of  incompetent 
teachers  remaining  so  long.  I have  known  many  in- 
stances of  teachers  remaining  for  a year  without 
classification  ; in  fact,  most  teachers  must  remain  for 
nearly  a year  without  classification,  because  unless  they 
are  appointed  within  a few  of  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  they  must  remain  till  the  following  year 
without  classification.  If  they  are  appointed  im- 
mediately after  the  examination  in  Easter  week,  they 
may  remain  for  a year  and  a half  without  being  examined 
for  classification.  Of  course,  if  an  incompetent  teacher 
has  been  passed  by  a District  Inspector,  he  will  remain 
for  that  length  of  time. 

8411.  And 'after  the  first  examination  he  may  remain 
another  time  before  he  can  obtain  classification  ?—  Not 
at  all.  If  he  has  been  examined  by  the  Head  Inspector 
and  the  District  Inspector,  and  found  incompetent,  he 
will  be  dismissed  at  once.  If  he  is  found  not  deserving 
of  classification ; but  if  he  gives  evidence  of  the 
probability  of  improving  himself ; if  he  answers  to  a 
fan  extent,  though  not  sufficient  to  deserve  classifi- 
cation, it  is  optional  with  the  Head  Inspector  and  the 
District  Inspector  to  recommend  his  continuance  for 
another  year.  But  they  have  the  option  of  dismissing 
him  when  he  attends  the  written  examination.  As  soon 
as  the  exercises  are  marked  by  the  District  Inspector, 
and  the  dockets  filled,  they  are  all  sent  to  the  Head 
Inspector,  and  he  is  directed,  before  doing  any  other 
business  with  them,  to  return  to  the  office  a list  of  all 
those  who  appear  in  the  written  exercises  to  deserve 
dismissal.  I got  such  a letter  last  week,  calling  upon 
me  to  deal  at  once  with  cases  of  teachers  who  having 
been  examined  in  Easter  week,  appeared  to  me  utterly 
unfit  to  remain  in  the  Board’s  service,  without  keeping 
them  for  oral  examination  at  all. 

8412.  What  security  have  you  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  returns  of  attendances  made  by  the  school- 
masters— the  value  of  the  entries  of  the  attendance  of 
children  1 — The  teacher  is  required,  under  penalty 
of  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Board,  to  mark 
the  rolls  every  day  before  twelve  o’clock,  and  to 
enter  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  Report  Book.  As 
the  schools  generally  remain  open  till  three  o’clock 
for  general  instruction,  and  till  half-past  three  o’clock 
for  religious  instruction,  there  is  that  peiiod  of  time 
available  for  the  District  Inspector,  in  passing  from  one 
school  to  another,  to  go  in  and  compare  the  attendance 
with  the  number  entered.  Any  Inspector  who  is 
anxious  to  clischax-ge  his  duty  faithfully,  will  make  it 
his  business  to  do  that,  and  I believe  the  majority,  if 
not  all,  do  so.  By  that  means  if  the  teacher  has  made 
a false  entry  it  is  detected  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a child,  after  having  been  marked,  may  leave 
the  school — 'the  parent  may  require  it — it  may  get 
sick.  In  that  case,  for  the  teacher’s  protection,  he  is 
required  to  keep  suspended  in  the  school  a slate  on 
which,  if  the  child  is  able  to  write,  it  is  to  enter  its 
name  before  leaving — and  on  which,  if  the  child  is  not 
able  to  wiite,  the  teacher  is  to  write  its  name.  The 
number  on  that  slate,  together  with  the  number  present, 
should  make  up  the  attendance  as  entered  in  the  Report 
Book.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends  I am  satisfied 
that  the  attendance  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  I 
would  say  90  per  cent,  is  marked  most  faithfully.  I 
have  made  it  a special  subject  of  observation,  and  I 
found  in  the  year  1865,  as  in  other  years,  but  in  that 
year  particularly,  the  number  of  children  that  I met 
present  at  my  inspections  amounted  to  4,682,  and  the 
number  of  children  in  the  same  schools  returned  as  the 


average  attendance  by  the  masters  was  4,650,  within  June  8, 1668. 
thirty-two  of  the  number  I found  present.  I gave  the  — — 

means  we  have  of  securing  accuracy,  and  I give  this  fact  * eEq  Z 

as  a proof  that  these  means  are  successful. 

8413.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  believe  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  returns  are  very  accurate  ? 

— I have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  it. 

8414.  Do  you  receive  much  assistance  in  that  par- 
ticular from  the  managers  ? — I cannot  call  to  mind 
any  instance  in  which  a manager  took  action  on  a visit 
to  a school  as  to  the  attendance. 

8415.  How  far  do  they  generally  visit  the  schools  ? 

— When  I speak  of  managers,  of  course  I speak  of 
managers  in  the  mass ; there  will  be  exceptions  in  both 
ways.  As  a general  rule,  the  visits  of  managers  to 
schools  are  extremely  rare ; and  stranger  still,  even  the 
visits  of  clerical  managers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction,  are  extremely  rare.  So  far  as 
efficient  supervision  of  the  schools  goes,  there  are  very 
few  managers  who  recognise  it  as  a duty,  and  fewer 
still  who  discharge  it.  I have  heard  it  stated  by 
a high  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  a manager  to  co-operate,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  Inspectors  in  the  details  of  school  keeping. 

8416.  If  any  complaint  is  made  against  a school- 
master do  you  find  the  managers  supporting  the  school- 
master ? — I would  say,  as  a rale,  that  the  manager 
naturally  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  schoolmaster 
primd  facie. 

8417.  He  has  full  power  of  dismissing  him  if  he 
pleases  ? — Certainly ; complete  power,  without  assign- 
ing any  cause  whatever. 

8418.  And  without  appeal  ?— And  without  appeal ; 
and  he  exercises  it,  too. 

8419.  That  has  been  done? — It  has  been  done  fre- 
quently. 

8420.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Then  you  have  not  a high 
estimate  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  managers  of 
schools? — It  depends  entirely  upon  what  a manager, 
ought  to  be  expected  to  do.  If  a manager  is  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  education 
carried  on  in  the  school,  I must  say  that,  as  a body, 
they  fail  to  do  so ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  the 
managers,  as  a body,  take  a veiy  warm  interest  in 
their  schools.  They  visit  them  occasionally ; they  are 
generally  acquainted  with  their  working,  but  they 
do  not  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the  education.. 

In  fact,  I have  heard  them  say  they  leave  all  that  to 
the  Inspectors. 

8421.  Which  should  you  say  has  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  opinions,  a Head  Inspector  of  con- 
siderable standing,  or  a District  Inspector,  as  to  the 
attendance  of  the  manager  and  his  efficiency  on  the 
whole? — I would  say  that  in  his  own  district  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector  has  the  better  opportunity ; but  the 
Head  Inspector  has  a more  extended  scope  for  ob- 
servation. 

8422.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  District  Inspector  ? — I would,  undoubtedly. 

8423.  Were  the  model  schools  early  in  view  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  ? — So  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  Board  I think 
they  were  about  one  of  the  first  classes  of  schools  con- 
templated. 

8424.  What  was  the  design  of  the  Commissioners 
in  reference  to  such  schools  ?- — They  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  established  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  training 
schools. 

8425.  Mr.  Blake  was  a Commissioner  of  National 
Education  in  1S35  ? — He  was. 

8426.  Should  you  suppose  him  well  qualified  to  state 

the  design  of  the  Commissioners  of  that  day  ? — I fancy 
that,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  should  have  been 
able  to  know  what  the)’-  were  about,  and  to  state  their 
intention.  . _ 

8427.  Have  you  read  his  evidence  given  in  IS.m  ? — 

I don’t  remember  to  have  read  it  in  detail.  I read  ex- 
tracts from  it. 

8428.  Are  you  aware  he  testified  that  was  the  ob- 
ject?— So  I have  heard. 

8429.  In  the  query  sheet  appended  to  the  report  ol 
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1836  are  you  aware  this  question  was  put  by  the  Com- 
missioners— “ Has  the  teacher  been  educated  at  any  and 
what  model  school?” — I think  that  is  still  on  the  queiy 
sheet. 

8430.  That  showed  the  design  of  the  Commissioners 
in  such  schools? — Yes,  the  design  of  the  model  schools — 
preparatory  training  schools  I would  infer  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  schools. 

8431.  Are  you  aware  it  was  designed  to  have  candi- 
date teacher's  accommodated  in  such  model  schools  ? — 
1 am  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  have  provision 
made  for  the  training  of  male  teachers  in  model  schools, 
but  not  female  teachers. 

8432.  Are  you  aware  that  at  an  early  period  they 
designed  to  have  256  young  persons  so  trained  ? — I am 
aware  they  contemplated  a model  school  in  every 
county  in  Ireland,  and  provision  made  for  training 
teachers  in  each. 

8433.  How  many  in  each  ? — I cannot  speak  with 
certainty. 

8434.  Should  you  suppose  about  eight  ? — I should 
suppose  eight  or  ten. 

8435.  The  report  says  eight? — Eight  I find  in  most 
model  schools  is  the  number  provided  for. 

8436.  Are  the  Head  Inspectors  supposed  to  know 
the  objects  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  model  schools  as 
well  as  others  ? — I suppose  they  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  that  every  other  person  has.  We 
read  the  Board’s  proceedings.  I am  not  aware  they 
have  any  interior  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  or  is 
intended  by  the  Commissioners. 

8437.  I suppose  you  have  read  most  of  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

8438.  Are  you  a ware  that  Head  Inspectors  M‘ Greedy 
aud  Keenan,  as  well  as  other  Head  Inspectors,  from 
1848,  have  spoken  of  these  establishments  as  designed 
to  be  training  establishments  ? — That  is  the  general  ten- 
dency of  their  observations. 

8439.  Should  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Commissioners  themselves  know  the  objects  of 
these  model  schools  ? — I should  say  so. 

8440.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  testimony 
when  examined  on  the  subject  before  the  Lords1' Com- 
mittee in  1854  ? — I am  not. 

8441.  Turn  to  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Commissioners’ 
report,  page  235  ; you  will  find  the  following  as  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  M'Creedy,  then  Head  Inspector  in 
the  Ballymena  district.  He  says  : — 

‘‘This  establishment  is  of  a twofold  nature,  intended  to 
serve  as  a training  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  our  future 
instructors  of  youth,  and  also  to  impart  a sound  and  compre- 
hensive education  to  the  children  of  all  ranks.” 

Is  that  the  design  of  these  model  schools  ? — I believe  it 
to  have  been  so. 

8442.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commissioners 
ever  issued  an  order  to  encourage  classed  teachers  to 
enter  district  model  schools  as  pupil-teachers? — Yes. 
They  gave  £6  per  annum  to  encourage  them  to  receive 
preparatory  training. 

S443.  Have  third-class  teachers  been  trained  in 
model  schools  under  this  rule  ? — They  have. 

8444.  Should  you  regard  this  as  showing  they  have 
been  in  use  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  training 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

8445.  Do  the  Commissioners,  in  their  reports,  to  the 
present  hour  state  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
model  schools  is  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office 
of  teaching  ? — They  do. 

8446.  Aud  are  the  disti'ict  model  schools  actually 
training  schools  so  far  ? — They  are  training  schools,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  central  training  school  is 
a training  school. 

8447.  What  is  the  difference  ? — The  difference  may 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  when  a pupil-teacher  has 
completed  his  preparatory  training  in  a model  school, 
he  may  come  up  for  training  in  our  central  department. 
I would  not  consider  a pupil-teacher,  though  he  spent 
two  years  in  a model  school,  as  ha-ring  been  trained  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word. 

8448.  You  mentioned  that  a fixed  proportion  of  re- 


ligious denominations  is  preserved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  model  schools? 
— Yes. 

8449.  That  is  riot  universal? — It  may  be  slightly 
modified  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances 
but  I think  it  prevails  as  a r-ule. 

8450.  Could  you  say  why  this  proportion  has  never 
been  carried  out  in  the  Limerick  District  Model  School  ? 
— I don’t  know  anything  of  that  school. 

8451.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  not  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  state  of  religious  denominations  in  the 
district ; for  instance,  in  Dunmanway  ? — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  I can  go  no  farther,  the  teachers 
have  been  preserved  according  to  their  original  religious 
denominations,  without  reference  to  any  change  in  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  pupils.  I have  not 
known  any  alteration  made  in  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  teachers  to  accommodate  a change  in  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  pupils. 

8452.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  much  experi- 
ence of  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — None. 

8453.  If,  in  the  Limerick  Model  School,  for  instance 
there  was  a very  small  proportion  of  Presbyterian 
teachers,  to  what  would  you  attribute  it? — I would 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  original  fixin»  of 
the  staff,  it  was  not  expected  there  'would  be  an 
attendance  of  Presbyterians. 

8454.  I simply  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  expected 
by  the  Commissioners  local  parties  shall  apply  for 
what  they  would  consider  a fair  representation  ? — I am 
not  aware  it  is  intended  that  local  parties  should  apply. 
I believe  they  very  often  do. 

8455.  Did  these  schools  from  the  first  show  a mixed 
attendance  of  religious  denominations  ? — Always  before 
the  opposition  arose  to  them. 

8456.  Does  mixed  attendance  still  exist? — There  is 
a mixed  attendance  more  or  less.  It  is  less  in  those 
that  have  been  opened  lately. 

8457.  You  have  said  that  in  many  places  the  attend- 
ance of  Roman  Catholics  is  not  so  great  as  formerly  ? 
— I said  in  the  special  schools  I was  speaking  of; 
Trim,  Newry,  and  West  Dublin. 

8458.  Can  you  in  any  measure  ascribe  this  diminu- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  teachers,  or  the  want  of 
inspection,  or  any  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the 
institutions  ? — None  whatsoever.  I believe  the  model 
schools  to  be  as  efficient  at  this  moment  as  they  were 
at  any  period  of  their  history. 

8459.  With  the  literary  instruction  acknowledged 
to  be  so  good,  are  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for 
religious  instruction  ? — The  Commissioners  always  take 
care,  in  selecting  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  to 
provide  one  at  least  of  each  religious  denomination ; so 
that  the  children  may  receive,  from  a teacher  of  then- 
own  denomination,  the  ordinary  religious  instruction. 
In  addition,  they  invite  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
to  visit  the  schools  to  give  religiorrs  instnretion,  on 
stated  days,  which  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  possible. 

8460.  Do  these  arrangements  continue  the  same  as 
when  the  schools  were  first  opened? — Entirely  the 
same. 

8461.  Are  you  aware,  from  reports,  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
were  satisfied  with  these  arrangements? — Entirely  so. 
They  have  stated  so  publicly  on  several  occasions. 

8462.  Have  the  safeguards,  devised  at  the  first 
establishment  of  these  schools  for  the  protection  of  the 
faith  and  morals  of  the  pupils,  continued  in  force  in 
these  schools  ? — So  far  as  I am  aware  they  have. 

84-63.  Have  they  answered  their  pur-pose? — Within 
my  observation  they  have. 

8464.  Can  an  instance  be  given  of  any  attempt 
directly  or  indirectly  to  tamper  with  the  faith  or 
morals  of  the  pupils  ? — Never,  ■within  my  experience. 

8465.  I-Iave  any  complaints  been  made,  by  either 
parents  or  guardians  of  children,  or  by  officer's  to  the 
Board  on  this  subject? — Not  within  my  knowledge. 

8466.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  model  schools  as  compared 
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■with  tie  attendance  in  convent  schools'! — I consider 
the  pupils  at  the  model  schools  attend  with  a greater 
degree  of  regularity.  I am  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioners  certain  statistics  to  confirm  that  view. 

8467.  Kindly  submit  them?— The  regularity  of 
attendance  may  be  estimated  in  different  ways.  The 
proportion  of  the  attendances  to  the  number  on  the 
rolls  would  be  a test  of  regularity  to  a certain  extent, 
however,  that  test  would  not  be  certain.  Because  if 
a teacher  allowed  the  names  of  children  to  remain  long 
ou  the  rolls  after  they  ought  to  have  been  struck  off, 
the  per-centage  of  the  average  attendance  to  the 
number  on  the  rolls  would  be  unduly  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a teacher  were  to  strike  off  the  names  of 
children  off  the  rolls  immediately  after  leaving,  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  would  be  increased  in  proportion. 

In  1865  a return  was  obtained  from  all  the  National 
schools  in  Ireland,  giving  the  attendances  on  a stated 
number  of  days  ranging  from  220  days  as  a maximum 
down  to  50  days  as  a minimum  ; less  than  fifty  being 
(riven  in  bulk.  I find  on  looking  at  this  return,  that  in 
the  model  schools  the  per-centage  of  children  who  at- 
tended on  220  days  was  15-3.  That  is  15-3  of  every 
100  children  attended  on  220  days  in  the  model  schools. 

I find  that  in  the  convent  schools  the  attendance  on 
220  days  was  point  one — that  is,  one-tenth  of  a pupil. 

8468.  In  what  district? — In  all  Ireland.  And  that 
in  the  lay  schools,  including  the  model  schools,  the  at- 
tendance was  one — exactly  one  pupil.  Now  lest  I 
might  in  any  way  mislead  the  Commissioners,  I wish 
to  observe  that  I think  it  probable  the  Saturdays  are 
included  in  the  attendances  at  model  schools.  That  is, 
the  model  schools  are  open  on  Saturdays,  the  convent 
schools  are  not ; and,  as  a rule,  the  ordinary  schools  are 
not  open  for  general  instruction  on  Saturdays.  There- 
fore, the  model  schools  would,  so  to  speak,  have  a start 
of  the  others.  Deducting  vacations  there  would  be 
about  forty  Saturdays  on  which  a pupil  could  attend  in 
a model  school  on  which  he  could  not  attend  in  other 
schools.  I think  it  right  to  mention  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  impression  that  I wished  to  represent 
model  schools  more  favourably  than  I would  be  war- 
ranted in  doing.  As  I go  down  the  return  I find  the 
attendance  in  model  schools  exceeds  considerably  the 
attendance  in  convent  and  other  schools.  If  you  wish 
I will  give  you  the  per-centage  of  attendances  for  every 
number  of  days  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
return,  beginning  at  220  and  going  down.  I have  the 
return  here.  It  has  been  given  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  from  it.  I can  have  a copy  of  it  made. 

8469.  Is  it  from  the  office  %— It  is  not  exactly  offi- 
cial, but  it  is  made  out  in  the  office. 

8470.  Will  you  undertake  to  put  in  a correct  return 
on  the  subject  ? — I undertake  to  represent  to  the  Secre- 
taries the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  the  return.  * 

8471.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proficiency  of 
pupils  at  the  model  schools  as  compared  with  convent 
schools  ? — I have  considered  that  very  carefully,  and  I 
will  sum  up  my  opinion  very  briefly.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I know  of  only  one  convent  school  where 
the  proficiency  is  at  all  as  good  as  in  the  model  schools. 

8472.  Which  school  is  that? — That  is  the  King’s 
Inns-street  school,  in  this  city. 

8473.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  attainments  of 
the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  at  model  schools  as 
compared  with  those  at  convent  schools  ? — Of  course 
there  are  no  pupil-teachers  at  convent  schools,  but 
with  regard  to  monitors,  in  my  own  experience  I 
always  found  at  the  annual  examinations  that  the 
monitors  in  Parsonstown  model  school  exhibited  the 
highest  proficiency;  they  were  always  first  at  the 
examinations.  Next  after  them  came  the  convent 
schools.  Always  the  monitors  from  the  model  schools 
exhibited  higher  proficiency  than  the  monitors  from  the 
convent  schools. 

8474.  The  Chairman. — Do  many  of  the  pupil 
teachers  from  the  convent  schools  obtain  classification 
as  teachers  from,  the  Board  afterwards  ? — Certainly. 
As  a rule,  a monitress  who  has  finished  her  course  in  a 

* This  return,  as  used  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  during  his  exai: 
National  Board,  Section  XIII.,  § 4. 


good  convent  school — because  there  are,  of  course,  some 
schools  not  as  good  as  others — but  those  who  have 
finished  their  course  in  a well-conducted  convent  school 
would  get  a classification. 

8475.  Would  they  get  a good  classification,  or 
remain  in  the  lowest  ? — Certainly  not  in  the  lowest. 

I think  a monitress  who  had  finished  her  course  in  a 
well-conducted  convent  school  would  get  first  division 
of  third  class. 

8476.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  difference  between  the  average  at- 
tendance at  rural  schools  and  at  town  schools  ? Is 
there  a better  attendance  of  children  generally  in  town 
and  city  schools  than  in  country  schools  ? — I am  not 
aware  there  is  veiy  much  difference.  I have  not  con- 
sidered that  point. 

8477.  Are  there  many  convent  schools  in  your  group 
of  districts  at  present  ? — I could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  I have  not  yet  been  all  through  the  districts. 

8478.  You  have  not  made  yourself  familiar  with  all 
the  schools  ? — I have  not  made  myself  familiar  with  all 
the  schools  in  the  group.  I have  only  gone  through 
five  districts  since  the  1st  of  January  last. 

8479.  Have  you  examined  many  monitors  in  con- 
vent schools  ? — I have,  as  District  Inspector-,  as  well  as 
in  model  schools.  I had  four  convent  schools  in  my 
last  district. 

8480.  Would  you  say  that  monitresses  in  convent 
schools  show  a marked  superiority  over  monitors  in 
model  schools  ? — I would  not  consider  so ; that  is  not 
my  experience. 

8481.  In  what  class  of  schools  generally  are  senior 
monitors  to  be  found? — All  the  monitors  in  model 
schools  are  senior  monitors,  and  a great  majority  of  the 
monitors  in  convent  schools  are  senior  monitors. 

8482.  In  what  schools  do  you  find  first  class  paid 
monitors  usually  ? — In  the  convent  schools. 

8483.  The  Commissioners  deal  generously  with  that 
class  of  schools  in  the  way  of  monitors  ? — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

8484.  I mean  are  not  monitors  allowed  to  remain  in 
convent  schools  after  the  four  years  specified  lracl  ex- 
pired?— They  are;  and  sometimes  also  in  ordinary 
schools. 

8485.  Would  you  say  they  are  treated  generously  in 
that  respect?— I would  not  say  so.  I would  say  that 
the  monitors,  having  completed  their  course,  were  re- 
tained on  the  direct  recommendation  of  the  District 
Inspector.  For  my  part  I don’t  consider  it  a desirable 
practice ; but  I don’t  think  the  Commissioners  would 
make  a distinction  in  favour  of  convent  schools. 

S486.  Have  gratuities  been  paid  to  monitors  of  con- 
vent schools  beyond  the  four  years  ? — I think  so,  until 
the  last  year,  when  there  was  a rule  promulgated  on 
the  subject. 

8487.  Are  not  the  children  in  these  convent  schools 
so  young  that  they  cannot  derive  any  advantage  from 
attending  school  ?— There  are  a great  number  of  young 
children  in  convent  schools.  As  a rule,  I would  not 
say  they  can  derive  much  advantage  from  the  literary 
instruction  they  get  in  the  schools,  in  the  sense  in  which 
more  grown  children  derive  it,  but  I think  they  de- 
rive a great  deal  of  benefit  from  being  in  school. 

8488.  In  what  way  ? — From  acquiring  habits  of  re- 
gularity, discipline,  order,  and  cleanliness  ; and  from 
being  brought  out  of  the  street. 

8489.  Are  those  the  schools  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners speak  generally  as  the  large  and  efficient  schools 
under  then-  care  ? — I can  only  answer  that  question 
inferentially.  I understand  that  would  apply  primarily 
to  convent  schools,  but  there  are  other  schools  in  the 
country  to  which  the  designation  would  apply. 

8490.  How  many  ? — I could  not  say  how  many.  I 
find  that  there  are  192  schools  in  Ireland  with  an 
attendance  above  100 — 100  and  above  in  ’65. 

8491.  Of  those  how  many  are  convent  schools  . 1 

have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that.  I was  going  to  say 
there  are  444  schools  with  an  attendance  of  between 
70  and  100.  I would  say  those  two  classes  of  schools 

filiation,  will  be  found  among  the  returns  furnished  by  the 
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include  all  the  convent  schools  in  Ireland.  That  is,  of 
course,  only  as  to  the  fact  of  the  “ large”  schools.  I can- 
not tell  how  many  of  these  are  “efficient”  schools. 

8492.  Could  you  say  how  many  of  these  schools 
derive  benefit  from  this  rule  of  the  Board  1 In  the  re- 
port of  1866,  at  the  top  of  the  page  it  says — “ In 
the  case  of  a very  few  large  and  highly  efficient 
schools,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appoint 
young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first-class  moni- 
tors.” Can  you  say  to  what  class  of  schools  the  rale 
principally  applies  1 — I have  already  said  that  in  prac- 
tice it  applies  chiefly  to  the  convent  schools  in  which 
the  largest  portion  of  first-class  monitors  are  paid. 

8493.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  to  institute  a compari- 
son between  young  persons  as  first-class  monitors,  of 
very  great  merit  and  long  service,  receiving  £17  a 
year,  and  senior  monitors  earning  only  £5  a year  1 — 
I would  consider  it  veiy  unfair  to  institute  such  a 
comparison ; for  this  reason,  that  the  first-class  monitor 
is  supposed  to  have  completed  his  four  years  course, 
and  got  four  years  instruction  as  senior  monitor — and 
if  he  got  four  years  instruction  as  senior  monitor  be- 
fore being  appointed  first-class  monitor,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  compare  him  at  the  end  of  five  years,  when  he 
would  be  first  examined  as  first-class  monitor  with  a 
senior  monitor  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

8494.  The  education  in  convent  schools  is  said  to  be 
gratuitous.  Is  there  any  exception  do  you  know  1 — 
That  is  a subject  on  which  I speak  with  great  diffi- 
dence. I know  that  there  are  fees  charged,  and  I have 
reason  to  believe  there  are  other  payments  from  the 
children,  which  though  not  coming  under  the  head  of 
school-fees,  amount  to  a considerable  sum  in  the  year. 

8495.  Are  they  entered  in  any  book  of  the  school  1 
— Not  at  all,  they  are  contributions  towards  religious 
objects,  in  connexion  with  the  convent. 

8496.  Are  these  amounts  entei-ed  in  the  book  1 — 
Certainly  not. 

8497.  Are  any  money  entries  in  the  books  as  in 
other  schools  1 — Certainly,  I have  seen  them,  for  many 
children  pay  school-fees. 

8498.  Do  many  of  the  children  pay  ? — I would  say 
not  many,  but  some  pay.  It  varies  in  different  con- 
vents. I have  known  some  convents  in  which  the 
payment  required  is  considerably  more  than  in  others. 

8499.  Do  you  make  inquiries  on  the  subject! — I 
made  inquires  on  the  subject  as  District  Inspector. 
I am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  as  Head  Inspector. 

8500.  Are  you  bound  to  make  inquiries,  at  least 
you  are  as  regards  ordinary  schools  1 — I was  bound  as 
District  Inspector.  When  making  the  primary  report 
I was  bound  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  school-fees 
which  were  received,  but  I should  take  the  returns  of 
the  teachers  as  the  evidence  of  that. 

8501.  Do  the  managers  certify  as  an  ordinary 
manager  in  reference  to  the  schools! — Certainly.  I 
may  mention  that  in  many  cases,  and  those  are  on  the 
increase,  that  the  superioress  of  the  convent  is  the 
manager  of  the  school. 

8502.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  other  parties 
are  managers  on  some  occasions ! — On  some  occasions. 
As  District  Inspector,  I found  in  Parsonstown  district, 
for  instance,  four  convent  schools,  and  these  four  schools 
were  under  the  management  of  the  superioresses ; there 
were  two  belonging  to  the  same  order,  which  were 
under  the  management  of  the  one  superioress,  and  the 
two  others  were  also  under  the  management  of  the 
superioresses  of  the  convents. 

8503.  Do  the  children  of  the  better  classes  attend 
these  convent  schools! — Almost  all  convent  schools 
with  which  I am  acquainted  have  two  departments — a 
public  department,  so  to  speak,  to  which  the  National 
Board  contributes,  and  a private  department,  or  as  it 
is  called,  a pension  school.  The  children  of  the  better 
classes — that  is,  of  Roman  Catholics — attend  in  the 
private  department.  The  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
attend  in  the  public  or  National  department. 

8504.  Are  the  children  of  the  better  classes  who 
attend  the  private  department  recognised  as  part  of 
the  school  attendance  under  the  capitation  grant  ? — 
Never  in  any  schools  under  my  superintendence  ; 


I have  heard  of  such  a case,  but  I don’t  know  of  it 
myself. 

8505.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  here 
that  in  the  last  couple  of  years  persons  very  imper- 
fectly qualified  have  been  admitted  as  teachers  under 
the  National  Board  1 — For  how  long  1 

8506.  The  last  two  years! — I would  not  go  that 
length. 

8507.  How  far  would  you  go  1 — I would  go  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  persons  who  come  forward 
for  the  office  of  teachers  are  not  as  highly  qualified  as 
might  be  desirable,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
very  imperfectly  qualified  persons  are  admitted  as 
teachers.  Certainly  not,  in  my  experience. 

8508.  Before  their  approval  do  many  teachers  act 
as  such  for  any  length  of  time  before  they  are  approved 
of  by  the  Inspectors  1 — The  utmost  length  I conceive 
it  possible  for  a teacher  to  act  as  such  before  he  under- 
goes his  examination  by  the  District  Inspector  is  two 
or  three  months ; that  is  the  longest  period.  He  might , 
act,  but  he  would  not  be  paid  for  it. 

8509.  But  would  they  receive  that  payment  from 
the  time  they  are  nominated  as  teachers  1 —They  re- 
ceive payment  from  the  first  day  they  commence  to 
teach  in  the  schools.  They  receive  payment  as  proba- 
tioners from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  if  they 
are  subsequently  classed  at  the  general  examination, 
they  receive  their-  class  salaries  back  from  the  date  of 
their  appointment. 

8510.  Have  you  heard  or  known  of  teachers  having 
received  salaries  from  the  Board  previous  to  their  ex- 
amination and  approval  by  the  Inspector  1 — Not  since 
the  rule  was  made  prohibiting  it. 

8511.  In  the  public  interest  would  it,  in  your 
opinion,  be  desirable  that  previous  to  the  teaching  in 
the  schools,  with  the  manager’s  sanction,  the  examina- 
tion by  the  Inspectors  should  first  take  place,  and  the 
competence  of  the  teachers  be  certified!— I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  present  himself  in  the  first  instance,  before 
taking  charge  of  a school.  It  would  be  much  better 
that  the  manager  should  order  the  teacher  to  submit 
to  such  an  examination,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  rejecting  him  after  he  has  charge  of  the  school. 
It  is  a less  hardship  to  refuse  a man  art  appointment 
than  to  examine  him  and  reject  him  after  he  has 
got  it. 

8512.  Did  you  find  managers  inclined  to  work  har- 
moniously!— I have  always  been  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  harmony  with  the  managers  in  my  districts. 

8513.  Are  masters  promoted  in  consequence  of  being 
put  forward  for  promotion  by  the  Head  Inspector!— 
Not  of  direct  necessity ; but,  as  a matter  of  com-se,  our 
recommendations  are  generally  adopted,  but  they  are 
not  final.  There  is  a rule  prohibiting  us  from  com- 
municating to  the  teacher  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion until"  the  classification  is  approved  or  rejected  by 
the  Board. 

8514.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection 
often  interfere  in  changing  the  decision  of  the  Inspec- 
tors, chiefly  when  they  recommend  for  promotion!— I 
understand  that  a power  exists  in  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion to  alter  our  classification. 

8515.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a grievance ! — I should 
feel  annoyed  if  it  were  done  without  consulting  me,  or 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  what  I had 
recommended. 

8516.  Had  you  not,  as  District  Inspector,  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  teachers  and  the  state  of 
the  schools! — Undoubtedly.  I think  I can  fancy  a 
case  in  which  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  would  be  bound 
to  interfere.  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  might 
recommend  a teacher  for  a higher  classification  than  his 
qualifications  would  appear  to  warrant,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Inspection  in  their  duty  of  revising  every  document 
that  comes  to  the  inspection  department  would  be,  I 
think,  bound  to  take  notice  of  that. 

8517.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a proper  interfe- 
rence on  then-  part,  that  it  conduces  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  1 — I think  it  would.  I would  like  to 
have  a controlling  power. 
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8518.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  may  know  more  respecting  a 
teacher  than  the  Head  Inspectorwho  onlycomes  recently 
into  a district  ? — That  might  be  the  case ; but  then  the 
name  of  a teacher  who  is  a candidate  for  promotion 
must  be  sent  forward  in  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year,  by  the  District  Inspector  on  a special  form ; that 
is  examined  in  the  office,  and  the  candidature  of  the 
man  must  be  approved  by  the  office  before  he  can 
he  summoned,  so  that  we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  of 
his  appearance  at  the  examination  that  his  antecedents 
are  satisfactory.  The  certificate  of  the  District  Inspector 
is  examined  in  the  office,  and  the  teacher’s  antecedents 
are  checked,  and  he  is  not  to  be  summoned  unless  his 
school  and  his  antecedents  so  far  are  satisfactory. 
The  fact  of  being  summoned  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  everything  is  satisfactory. 

8519.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  you  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  training  of  teachers  ? Do  you 
approve  of  training1! — Certainly. 

8520.  Which  do  you  prefer,  that  pupil  teachers  and 
monitors— that  young  people  should  come  up  for  train- 
in"  before  they  take  charge  of  schools,  or  that  masters 
and  mistresses  in  schools  should  continue  to  come  up 
for  training  1— I should  certainly  be  disposed  myself  to 
wish  that  every  teacher  coming  to  be  trained  should 
have  some  practical  experience  of  the  work  of  a scnool. 

I think  the  training  would  be  more  useful  to  him. 
On  my  own  judgment  I would  say  that. 

8521.  Do  you  regard  the  pupil-teachers  and  moni- 
tors as  having  received  comparatively  no  previous 
training! — I would  like  to  send  them  to  an  ordinary 
school  either  as  principals  or  assistants  for  a short  time 
before  sending  them  up  for  training. 

8522.  The  Commissioners  have  a rule  that  no 
teacher  should  reach  first-class  without  being  sent 
to  be  trained1! — That  rule  has  been  rescinded  a short 
time  since.  It  would  be  difficult  to  uphold  the  rule. 

8523.  The  Chairman.— To  uphold  the  rule  or  re- 
scind it  which  1 — To  uphold  the  rule. 

8521.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  known  any  of 
your  teachers  come  up  in  opposition  to  the  clerical 
managers  of  schools  1 — Frequently. 

8525.  At  the  risk  of  losing  their  schools'? — At  the 
risk  and  certainty  of  losing  their  schools. 

8526.  Have  the  schools  been  supplied  with  efficient 
teachers  afterwards  ?— I believe  they  have  been  gene- 
rally supplied  with  efficient  teachers. 

8527.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sheahan,  the  Head  In- 
spector?— I do. 

8528.  I shall  read  his  testimony  for  you  and  ask  you 
doyou  concur  in  it — “ The  teachers  holding  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  still  prevented  from 
attending  at  the  central  training  institution  in  Dublin. 
This  is  the  cause  why  many  promising  youths  leave 
their  schools  to  join  the  training  classes,  hoping  at  the 
close  of  the  session  to  get  appointments  in  schools 
under  the  management  of  the  landlords  or  other 
influential  laymen.  Their  places  are  invariably  sup- 
plied with  other  and  less  promising  persons,  so  that 
masters  are  becoming  worse  in  this  respect.”  Is  that 
your  opinion  1—  I would  not  say  invariably.  My  ex- 
perience of  teachers  leaving  their  schools  in  opposition 
to  their  manager's  is  very  limited. 

8529.  Have  well  qualified  persons  in  consequence 
of  this  interference  resigned  their  schools  altogether  ? — I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  case  in  which  a teacher  re- 
signed. I am  aware  they  resented  it  very  strongly. 

8530.  Do  you  know  Mr.  M'Creanor  1 — I do. 

8531.  Is  he  in  your  group  of  districts  now  1 — He  is. 

8532.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Seymour  says  as  to  “ the 
combined  hostility  which  a large  portion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  the  district  have  lately  manifested 
against  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  training  depart- 
ment. Their  opposition  in  this  respect  during  the  past 
year  has  been  unremitting,  causing  the  resignation  of 
several  highly  qualified  teachers,  and  rendering  at  least 
four  good  schools  for  that  time  practically  inoperative.” 
Does  that  testimony  apply  to  your  district? — No. 

8533.  Have  you  ever  known  Roman  Catholics  re- 
fusing to  be  trained  ? — I never  did. 


8534.  Are  many  anxious  to  come  but  fear  the 
consequences  1 — I believe,  as  a rule,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic teachers  are  most  anxious  to  come  up  to  be 
trained.  They  look  on  the  prohibition  as  the  depriva- 
tion of  an  immediate  benefit,  and,  what  perhaps  they 
feel  more,  of  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  their  pro- 
fession, pei'haps  to  the  very  highest  office.  I know 
nothing  that  exercises  more  influence  on  the  prospects 
of  teachers  anxious  to  enter  the  service  and  distin- 
guish themselves  in  it  than  the  opportunity  of  being 
trained,  and  the  advantages  which  it  holds  out  in 
respect  to  them. 

8535.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  the  schools  in 
this  Dublin  district  ? — I have  some. 

8536.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  many  are  said  to 
be  bad  ? — I think  so. 

8537.  It  is  said  they  are  the  worst  specimens  under 
the  Board  1 — I would  say  there  are  as  bad  schools  in 
Dublin  as  any  I have  ever  seen. 

8538.  Can  you  account  for  this  special  condition  ? — 

I can  to  some  extent.  How  I account  for  it  is  from 
the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  denominational 
schools  in  Dublin  not  under  the  Board  draw  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  children  of  the  mechanics 
and  children  of  the  better,  humble  poor,  if  I can  so 
describe  it,  and  that  the  National  schools  are  chiefly 
attended  by  the  very  poorest  class  in  Dublin. 

8539.  Is  there  any  relationship  in  your  opinion  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  the  Inspector  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  a district?— I think  there  is  the 
greatest. 

8540.  We  have  been  told  that  an  efficient  Inspector 
will  soon  leave  his  mark  on  the  schools  within  his  dis- 
trict ? — I should  say  so. 

8541.  Have  you  not  had  the  best  Inspectors  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  that.  I could  not 
go  that  length. 

8542.  With  whom  does  the  location  of  the  Inspectors 
rest?— Ostensibly  with  the  Commissioners. 

8543.  What  do  you  mean  by  ostensibly  ? — I mean 
that  it  is  regulated  in  the  office. 

8544.  By  whom? — By  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  I 
think. 

8545.  Has  there  been  any  Protestant  District  Inspector 
in  Dublin? — Not  until  Mr.  O’ Callaghan’s  appointment. 

8546.  Was  Mr.  O’Callaghan  District  Inspector? — 
For  a short  time. 

8547.  How  long  ? — About  one  year,  I think. 

8548.  Can  you  say  why  there  have  not  been  Pro- 
testant Inspectors  in  Dublin? — I cannot  say. 

8549.  Belfast  and  Derry  may  be  taken,  I presume, 
as  Protestant  centres.  Who  are  your  District  In- 
spectors in  Belfast  South  and  in  Derry  ?— Belfast 
South,  Mr.  John  Molloy ; and  in  Derry,  Mr.  Dugan. 

8550.  Of  what  religious  denomination  are  they? — 
Both  Roman  Catholics. 

8551.  And  both  are  very  efficient  Inspectors  ? — Both 
are,  I believe.  I don’t  know  them  personally,  but 
they  bear  a high  official  reputation. 

8552.  Have  you  any  experience  of  schools  in  the 
South  of  Ireland— I think  you  said  not?— Not  in  the 
South ; I have  in  the  West. 

8553.  From  your  experience  of  the  districts  you 
have  been  in,  are  you  of  opinion  that  whatever  united 
education  exists  is  owing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? 
— I should  not  consider  that  at  all  to  be  the  case. 

8554.  Have  the  Commissioners,  in  your  opinion,  in 
many  cases  encouraged  the  undue  multiplication  of 
schools?— I have  heard  it  so  stated,  but  not  within 
my  own  knowledge.  I am  unacquainted  with  the 
North  or  South. 

8555.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  have  done 
so?— I have  heard  of  it,  but  I am  not  aware  myself  of 


its  being  done. 

8556.  May  I ask,  has  your  attention  been  turned  to 

any  of  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  late  ? — I have  seen 
a good  many  of  them.  . 

8557.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner has  acknowledged  that  to  be  the  case  ? No, 
I am  not.  I cannot  call  it  to  mind. 

8558.  Have  you  read  this  in  Parliamentary  Paper 


J;ne  8,  1868. 

Michael  Fitz- 
gerald, esq,. 
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June  8,  1868.  473,  Session  1867,  page  3 : — “ Had  anything  approach- 

. ing  to  compulsion  or  inducements  been  held  out  to  pro- 

eif*tZ'  cvu'e  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  these 
g i.  , esq.  (mo(je]j  schools,  much  might  have  been  said  against 
them.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Com- 
missioners have  never  refused  to  endow  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a model  school,  a well-conducted 
rival  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drawing  away  from  the  model  school 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attended.  And  in 
so  doing,  the  Board  incurred  the  censure  of  many  of 
its  warmest  Protestant  supporters.”  Were  you  aware 
that  the  Resident  Commissioner  had  so  testified  ! — 
I was  not  until  yon  read  it. 

8559.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie With  respect  to  the  word 

“ schools,”  in  the  return  of  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Board,  can  you  tell  me  whether  it 
means  what  we  call  in  England  a department,  or  does 
it  mean  a boys’  school,  or  girls’  school,  or  infants’  school 
together! — 1 think  the  word  school  always  means  a 
department. 

8560.  In  the  Board’s  Report!— I think  so.  For 
example,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  the  number  of  mixed 
schools  is  382 ; that  would  mean  boys,  girls,  and 
infants. 

8561.  All  count  separately? — All  count  separately. 
Each  school  has  a separate  roll  number,  and  so  far  is 
considered  a separate  school.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  infant  department  of  a school,  being  under 
the  same  roll  number,  would  be  considered  as  one  school. 

8562.  So  that  is  not  quite  certain  1—  -It  is  not  quite 
certain.  I apprehend  you  are  considering  a school  in 
which  there  would  be  different  departments  under  the 
same  immediate  management;  that  does  not  exist  to  any 
great  extent  in  Ireland,  except  as,  regards  male  and 
female  schools. 

S563.  But  it  exists,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  the 
returns  we  have  got  from  the  Church  Education  Society 
in  which  each  school  for  boys  counts  separately  from 
the  schools  for  girls ! — That  is  the  case  also  under  the 
National  Board ; but  when  I say  that  the  word  school 
means  a department,  I wish  to  guard  myself  against 
saying  it  always  means  that  an  infant  department  comes 
under  the  same  rule  too. 

8564.  In  your  model  schools  in  which  pupil-teachers 
are  brought  together  to  be  trained,  is  any  provision 
made  for  their  moral  or  religious  instruction ! — I should 
say  it  is  provided  for  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  teachers  is  pro- 
vided for.  They  become  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  become 
subject  to  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  ministers 
of  the  different  denominations.  I would  hardly  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
special  religious  instruction  for  them. 

8565.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  religious 
education  of  the  students  in  the  training  institutions 
or  model  schools  seems  hardly  provided  for  in  any  way  1 
—Not  provided  for  by  the  Board. 

8566.  You  do  not:  provide  for  them,  and  yet  these 
young  people  in  the  model  schools,  these  pupil-teachers,, 
or  monitors,  are  not  in  a condition  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves in  that  respect! — I don’t  think  they  are  left 
ly  themselves.,  I think,  as  members  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  place  in  which  they  are  placed,  they 
receive  the  same  religious  instruction  that  the  children 
of  any  resident  of  the  district  receives.  I would  say 
this,  that  though  our  system  of  education  combines 
secular  and  religious  education,  I think  there  is  a dis- 
tinction, and  a very  serious  distinction,  made  between 
the  two  by  the  principles  of  the  National  Board.  Our 
system  is  based  principally  on  secular  education.  It 
affords  opportunity  for  religious  instruction,  but  it  has 
never  given  special  religious  education.  There  never, 
that  I am  aware  of,  has  been  an  instance  in  which 
it  has  contributed  to  special  religious  education  in 
schools  or  in  the  training  department,  ev'en  to  buy- 
ing books,  out  of  which  religious  instruction  is.  to  be. 
given. 

8567.  Suppose  it  is  taken  for  granted  such  a system 


is  satisfactory,  how  could  you  justify  talcing  these  young 
people  away  from  home,  from  their  parents,  with  whom 
they  live,  and  placing  them  in  a model  school,  without 
religious  instruction! — They  are  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  teacher,  who  is  there  in  loco  parentis. 
They  are  imder  the  supervision  of  the  District  Inspec- 
tor, and  imder  the  Supervision  of  the  local  clergy,  the 
same  as  the  children  of  residents. 

8568.  If  the  master  of  a model  school  happen  to 
be  a Protestant,  and  several  of  these  pupil-teachers 
are  Roman  Catholics,  is  due  provision  made  in  that 
respect!— Not  as ' regards  their  religious  instruction- 
but  I may  say  as  to  their-  moral  supervision  it  is.  J 
don’t  think  that  the  fact  of  their-  religious  denomination 
being  different  would  render  the  master  less  respon- 
sible for  their  moral  conduct  in  the  model  school. 

8569.  And  do  you  think  the  result  of  the  system  is 
satisfactory  in  this  respect! — So  far-  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is.  I have  no  reason  to  think  it  otherwise. 

8570.  I see  in  your  report  for  1866  you  say  that 
the  months  of  April  and  May  in  which  the  Educa- 
tional Census  was  taken,  were  months  that  were  not 
at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose! — Yes. 

8571.  What  month  in  the  year  would  you  consider 
the  best! — It  would  depend  a great  deal  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  but  I think  both  these  months  are 
entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  attendance 
is  low  at  all  rural  schools  in  both  these  months. 

8572.  What  other  month  in  the  year  would  you 
take  1 — I would  select  the  month  of  February,  or  the 
early  part  of  March.  In  June  or  July  also  the  attend- 
ance in  my  districts  is  large  compared  with  what  it  is 
in  other  months. 

8573.  In  page  181  of  your  i-eport  for  1866,  in  no- 
ticing the  censures  which  were  passed  on  the  National 
system,  you  quote  an  opinion  expressed  by  Baron  Von 
Holzendorff  praising  the  education  in  Ireland  as  above 
that  of  Prussia.  As  you  quoted  this,  I suppose  you 
thought  it  was  worth  quoting!— I considered  it  worth 
quoting.  It  is  in  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report, 
and  the  whole  passage  is  quoted  from  their  repox-t. 

8574.  Did  you  know  whether  this  foreign  gentle- 
man had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about 
the  matter ! — I know  nothing  about  that.  I found  the 
statement  in  the  Census  Commissioners’  Repoi-t,  and 
my  object  in  giving  it  was  to  show  that  the  Census 
Commissioners  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
system  which  the  opponents  of  it  sought  to  establish  : 
and  I gave  the  extract  from  the  Census  Commissioners’ 
Repox-t  which  contains  that  passage,  in  which  I remem- 
ber he  is  called  a distinguished  Prussian. 

8575.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  system 
at  all ! — Not  at  all.  I have  never  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  therefoi-e  I am  not  able  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

857 6.  Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Prussian! — I have  no  means  of  forming 
any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

8577.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  make  the  children  of  poor  people  pay  for 
education  as  a general  rule  under  present  circum- 
stances!— Under  present  circumstances,  after  being  so 
long  accustomed  to  gratuitous  education. 

8578.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  in  old  times  children  paid 
2d.  a week  to  the  hedge  schools! — I believe  they  did, 
and  even  more. 

8579.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  now  to 
get  these  payments  made  generally  1 — I think  it  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  cause  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
contention,  and  that  it  would  interfere  matei-ially  with 
the  attendance  at  the  schools. 

8580.  Is  not  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  ex- 
istence of  gratuitous  education  has,  to  some  extent, 
demoralized  the  people ! — I consider  it  so.  I consider 
gratuitous  education  is  not  valued  at  a higher  rate  than 
what  people  pay  for  it. 

8581.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  lay 
a portion  of  the  expense  of  public  education  on  the 
localities  ! — I think  it;  would  be.  perfectly  possible.  I 
see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it,  except  the  principle. 
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8582.  In  what  -way  would  the  principle  be  an  objec- 

•? It  is  opposed  to  all  our  views  as  to  what  ought 

to  be  done  in  the  matter ; it  is  new ; I see  no  difficulty 
in  an  assessment  for  educational  purposes,  which  is,  I 
presume,  what  you  refer  to,  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a 
new  idea,  and  not  generally  accepted. 

8583.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  all  initiation  of  schools 
is  left  to  voluntary  effort  in  Ireland  ? — Entirely,  except 
model  schools. 

8584.  In  districts  where  schools  are  needed,  and  no 
resident  proprietor  is  found  to  come  forward  and  oiler  a 
site  for  building  a school,  or  act  as  manager,  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  make  that  landlord  or  locality 
responsible  ?— I would  be  glad  to  see  a proposition  that 
the  locality  and  the  proprietor  should  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  school. 

8585.  Mr.  StoJces.— Under  your  present  system  the 
master,  in  order  to  pass  the  examination  successfully, 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  National 
Board  books? — Yes. 

8586.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Board  to  put 
out  a manual  for  the  teacher,  containing  all  that  he  is 
expected  to  know  and  answer  at  an  examination  ? — -I 
would  not  think  so.  I think  such  a manual  would,  if 
I understand  you  aright,  be  a condensed  summary  of 
knowledge  prepared  for  the  teacher,  so  that  he  would  not 
have  to  draw  on  his  powers  of  study ; of  comparing,  assi- 
milating, and  converting  to  Ins  own  use  the  information 
contained  in  our  books,  but  simply  cram  himself,  before 
being  brought  up  for  examination.  I think  it  would 
not  tend  to  improve  his  intellectual  knowledge  at  all. 

8587.  Would  you  consider  it  right  that  the  whole 
contents  of  your  five  books  should  be  acquired  by  your 
teachers? — The  whole  contents  of  our  five  reading 
books?  That  is  only  a portion  of  the  books.  The 
teacher  is  not  confined  to  them. 

8588.  What  other  books  does  the  examination 

extend1  to? It  extends  to  all  the  books  published  by 

the  Board — the  entire  list.  There  is  a treatise  on 
grammar,  geography,  mensuration ; there  is  a treatise 
on  Euclid;  there  is  algebra;  there  is  natural  philosophy 
and  lo"ic ; agricultural  class  books,  and  others ; in  fact, 
an  entire  course  of  education. 

8589.  A large  portion  of  the  books  is  elementary  ? — 
They  are  so  far  elementary  that  they  must  contain  the 
elements  of  these  subjects,  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
the  elements. 

8590.  A large  portion  is  out  of  date? — Perhaps 
portion  of  the  scientific  knowledge  is  a little  antiquated, 
but  that  is  the  least  important  portion  of  the  books. 

8591.  You  don’t  consider  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
have  a manual  in  the  same  way  as  in  France? — I don’t 
consider  it  is  a good  plan  to  condense  all  information 
required  for  teachers  into  one  book. 

8592.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  it  would 
result  in  cram  ? — I think,  as  I have  stated,  that  it  would 
result  in  cram  entirely. 

8593.  Mr.  Stokes. — How  is  the  present  system  not  a 
system  of  cram  ? — Because  it  is  expanded  over  a large 
number  of  books.  The  teacher  must  make  up  the  sub- 
jects as  contained  in  these  books.  If  you  condense 
information  into  one  book  he  will  make  it  up  entirely 
from  that,  but  now  he  must  learn  an  entire  set  of  books 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  a few  questions  on  each 
subject. 

8594.  For  the  third  class,  is  not  the  standard  ex- 
tremely low? — That  depends  upon  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  the  examiner ; I think  the  third  class  stand- 
ard is  about  what  might  be  required  by  the  Board  of 
a teacher  entering  the  service.  I think  the  present  pro- 
bationary standard  is  too  low.  I consider  the  third 
class  programme  the  lowest  that  should  be  accepted 
from  any  teacher. 

8595.  Did  not  the  Board  draw  up  a book  of  Scripture 
lessons? — Yes. 

8596.  Was  not  that  a religious  book? — It  was;  it 
consists  of  certain  selected  passages  of  Scripture. 

8597.  Was  it  not  a religious  book? — It  was  a reli- 
gious book. 

8598.  Wasn’t  it  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board  ? — It  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Board. 


8599.  So  it  is  not  correct  to  say  there  was  no  money  June  s,  1868. 
expended  on  religious  instruction  ?— There  was  no  . 

money  expended  on  special  religious  instruction.  gerald,  Esq. 

8600.  With  what  view  do  you  admit  infants  into 
model  schools  ?— ' With  a view  of  having  them  subjected 
to  the  course  of  training  suitable  to  infants,  according 
to  the  system  known  as  the  infant  school  system. 

8601.  Have  you  many  infant  schools  ? — Every  model 
school  has  an  infant  department. 

8602.  In  ordinary  schools  have  you  many  infant 
departments?— No,  not  many,  compared  to  the  number 
of  schools. 

8603.  Freedom  of  conscience  exists  in  this  country  * 

— No  doubt. 

8604.  Do  you  think  that  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
is  not  as  free  to  recommend  his  people  to  go  to 
the  school  that  he  considers  best  for  them  as  a clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  is  to  recommend  his 
people  to  go  to  a school  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society? — Most  undoubtedly. 

8605.  You  would  not  consider  that  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  was  deserving  of  condemnation,  or  to  be 
held  up  to  public  odium  because  he  recommended  his 
people  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  which  he 
thought  was  the  best  for  them  ? — Certainly  not. 

8606.  In  what  sense  do  you  speak  of  the  duty  of  a 
priest  who  becomes  the  manager  of  a National  school? 

Xf  you  ask  my  own  opinion  upon  the  matter,  I con- 
sider that  whoever  undertakes  the  management  of  a 
school  undertakes  to  a considerable  extent  the  superin- 
tending and  working  of  the  school,  and  to  inspect  him- 
self the  secular  instruction  of  the  school.  I don’t 
think,  as  a rule,  the  managers  in  Ireland  do  that. 

8607.  Roman  Catholics,  I suppose,  form  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  do  they  not  ? — 

Well,  the  mass  of  the  poorest  people  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

8608.  Do  not  these  poor  people  contrive  somehow 
or  other  to  support  their  clergy? — They  do;  but  not 
the  poor  people  alone.  They  assist  the  lich  in  doing 
so.  They  bear  their  share. 

8609.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  school  in  a Roman 
Catholic  district  were  regarded  more  in  a parochial 
liofit  as  one  of  the  institutions,  the  priests  would  not 
only  tolerate  but  approve  of  and  support  it ; and  that 
some  portion  of  the  fund  that  is  now  spent  exclusively 
on  the  clergy  might  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  schools?— I think  not.  I think  the  National 
school  is  and  has  been  regarded  throughout  the  parts 
of  Ireland  that  I am  acquainted  with  as  a parochial 
school  by  the  Roman  Catholic  people,  and  I don’t 
think  its  being  so  regarded  stimulates  local  enterprise 
in  support  of  the  school. 

8610.  Have  they  been  so  regarded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ? — I think  so. 

8611.  Do  you  find  many  instances  in  which  they 
spend  money  in  support  of  the  schools? — I have  known 
some ; not  many,  but  undoubtedly  some.  I would  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  passing  censure  on  the 
managers,  for,  under  the  circumstances,  they  do,  no 
doubt,  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  them ; but 
I would  wish  them  to  do  a great  deal  more. 

8612.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  found  many  resi- 
dences attached  to  school-houses  in  your  district? — I 


have  not. 

8613.  Have  you  thought  much  on  the  subject? — I 
have  both  thought  and  written  on  the  subject. 

8614.  Would  it  not  promote  the  interests  of  education 
to  have  attached  to  each  school-house  a residence  for  the 
teacher,  with  a garden  that  would  afford  vegetables  and 
some  other  assistance,  and  enable  him  to  set  an  example 
of  neatness  and  order  in  the  district  ? — I believe  there  is 
no  one  thing  that  could  be  done  at  the  same  expense  that 
would  have  so  useful  an  effect  on  the  education  of  the 
country,  for  it  would  tend  to  fix  the  teacher  in  the  school 
and  o-ive  him  an  interest  in  the  school,  which  he  does  not 
now  feel.  The  sufferings  of  many  teachers,  male  and 
female,  for  want  of  suitable  lodging  in  connexion  with 
their  schools,  or  even  near  their  schools,  are  very  great, 
paiticularly  in  the  rural  parts. 

8615  Would  not  the  example  of  the  teacher  have  a 

2X2 
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good  effect  on  the  locality? — It  would  have  a moral 
effect  on  the  locality,  which  would  be  calculated  to  do 
a great  deal  of  good. 

8616.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  propriety  of 
having  libraries  in  schools  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging a taste  for  reading  and  self-education  as  well 
as  giving  information,  and  what  effect  it  would  have  ? 
— I have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
and  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  education  in  Ire- 
land— that  is  the  education  that  should  proceed  after 
the  child  leaves  school — is  to  be  found  in  the  great  want 
of  books  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.  I 
think  that  in  fact  nothing  could  be  done  that  would  be 
attended  with  better  results,  or  tend  more  to  establish 
a taste  for  reading  than  access  by  the  children,  and  per- 
sons after  they  leave  school,  to  suitable  books ; and, 
if  we  could  establish  libraries  in  connexion  with  schools, 
it  would  produce  very  good  results. 

8617.  Is  there  any  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  having  libraries  attached,  so  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  at  school  might  obtain  a desire  for 
knowledge  ?— I think  the  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
the  selection  of  books  to  form  the  library.  I think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  a miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  books  that  would  not  be  open  to  cavil  of  some 
sort  or  other. 

S618.  Natural  history  and  a few  other  subjects 
that  are  not  open  to  objection,  could  be  introduced? — 
I would  almost  venture  to  say  that  the  attempt  to 
form  school  libraries  would  be  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  all  parties,  as  to  the  books 
to  be  used. 


8619.  Do  you  not  think,  yourself,  that  by  looking 
over  a list  of  books  it  would  be  possible  in  a short 
time  to  make  a collection  of  say  a hundred  volumes 
that  would  not  be  open  to  cavil  ?— I think  it  might  be 


8620.  You  know  the  books  published  by  the  “ So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.” 
Gerald  not  selections  be  made  from  them  that  would  be 
suitable  ? — Perhaps  some  would  be  suitable,  but  not  all 
of  them ; I have  seen  many  that  would  not  be  suitable. 

8621.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  demand  for  such 
books  might  create  a supply  to  meet  the  demand  ? — It 
is  possible.  And,  if  such  a thing  could  be  done,  it 
would  have  a tendency  to  encourage  a taste  amongst 
the  people  for  reading  after  they  left  school.  I wish 
they  had  something  else  to  read  besides  the  newspapers. 

8622.  Do  not  our  own  school-books  form  part  of 
rheir  reading  ? — Yes,  and  I am  glad  they  have  access 
to  such  a collection  of  books. 

8623.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  masters 
are  under  paid  or  sufficiently  paid  as  a class  ? — They 
are  not  well  paid  as  a class,  but  in  some  grades  they  are. 

8624.  In  what  grades  ?— In  the  higher  grades,  if  a 
teacher  can  attain  to  them,  he  receives  something  like 
adequate  remuneration  for  his  services;  but  in  the 
other  grades  they  are  entirely  insufficiently  paid. 

8625.  What  would  you  consider  a master  second  of 
third  worth  to  the  State  ? — I consider  that  no  man 
should  be  retained  as  a teacher  who  would  not  be  able 
to  raise  himself  out  of  that  rank  after  two  or  three 
years’  service  under  the  Board.  I believe  that  was 
the  original  intention  in  establishing  this  division  of 
second  of  third ; a man  was,  in  two  years,  to  raise 
himself  to  a higher  position. 

8626.  What  is  he  worth  to  the  State  if  he  is  unable 

to  get  out  of  second  of  third  in  two  or  three  years? 

Certainly  not  .more  than  he  receives. 

8627.  Is  there  practically  any  limit  to  the  time  in 
which  he  may  remain  in  second  of  third  %— None  what- 
soever. 


8628.  Are  there  many  such  persons? — There  were 
730  males,  including  principals  and  assistants,  and 
587  females  in  the  second  division  of  third  class  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1866. 

8629.  Supposing  the  general  salaries  of  masters  were 
raised,  should  you  recommend  that  no  master  should 
be  suffered  to  continue  more  than  five  years  in  second 
of  third? — Certainly.  I would  say  three  years,  f 
would  oblige  him  to  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could, 


for  the  longer  he  continued  in  it,  the  less  able  he  would 
become  to  leave  it ; it  is  while  a man  is  young  and 
fresh  that  he  is  best  able  by  study  to  raise  himself. 

8630.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  a system  of  pay- 
ing partly  by  results  ?— Decidedly.  I would  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  such  a system. 

8631.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable,  or  consider 
that  part  of  their  salaries  ought  to  be  fixed  by  classifi- 
cation ? — I do,  a considerable  part  of  their  salaries  at 
least  one  half. 

8632.  Do  you  find  much  tendency  to  overcrowding 
among  the  convent  schools  ? — In  general,  the  school- 
room is  much  too  large  for  the  attendance,  but  I found 
in  the  King’s  Inn-street  school-rooms  here  the  building 
was  very  much  overcrowded. 

8633.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable,  as  they  are 
large  schools  as  a class,  that  the  number  of  pupils  they 
receive  among  them  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
square  feet  of  accommodation  they  give  ? — I think  it 
should  be  limited  on  that  account  in  special  cases. 

8634.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  observa- 
tion to  make  in  reference  to  the  children  of  respectable 
parties  attending  the  schools  ? — I have  had  experience 
of  something  of  that  kind  in  Parsonstown,  where  I was 
stationed  for  six  years  as  District  Inspector.  The 
schools  were  established  shortly  before  I went  there 
and  met  a great  deal  of  opposition,  in  fact,  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests.  But  by  degrees  we  overcame  it,  and 
before  long  the  attendance  was  about  half  and 
half — half  Protestants  and  half  Roman  Catholics. 
During  the  time  the  attendance  was  very  small  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition,  I admitted  several 
persons  above  the  rank  of  National  school  pupils. 
I admitted  them  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with 
pleasure,  because  I knew  that  the  mixing  of  these 
pupils  with  the  poorer  classes  would  be  attended  with 
mutual  benefit  to  both.  The  mixing  of  the  two  classes 
is  a thing  very  much  required  in  this  countiy.  I 
might,  if  it  was  not  thought  below  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners,  quote  an  authority  that  bears  out 
what  I say.  In  the  history  of  Tom  Brown’s  School-davs 
one  of  the  circumstances  told  of  him  is  that  he  attended 
at  the  parish  school,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  writer 
of  that  story  actuated  by  any  desire  to  make  the  children 
of  the  rich  encroach  upon  the  education  of  the  poor. 

863-5.  At  what  rate  would  you  make  these  children 
of  the  better  classes  pay  ? — We  have  no  power  to  charge 
more  than  5s.  a quarter. 

8636.  But  they  always  pay  at  the  highest  rate? — 
Certainly,  always ; and  I may  mention  that  I never 
made  the  slightest  concession  to  them  iu  any  way,  more 
than  to  the  poorest  child,  or  altered  the  school  roles  for 
them  in  any  way. 

8637.  Is  there  no  distinction  made  in  the  way  of 
social  scale  in  the  school  ? — None  whatever,  and  I never 
had  a complaint  on  the  subject.  In  the  convent  schools 
I find  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  taught  entirely 
apart  and  not  allowed  to  mix  at  all. 

8638.  Would  you  say  that  to  any  extent  the  chil- 
dren of  the  better  classes  attend  the  model  schools  ? — 
No,  I would  not ; nor  the  ordinary  National  schools 
under  my  supervision,  to  any  extent.  I think  it  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  keep  them  out  so  long  as  there  is 
room  for  them.  In  many  cases  the  model  school  has 
uprooted  every  other  class  of  schools,  therefore  the 
better  classes  are  driven  into  the  model  school.  To 
many  people  too,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, the  payment  of  even  5s.  a quarter  may  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 

8639.  Mr.  Gibson. — On  accoimt  of  that  intercourse 
of  the  classes  in  the  school  a kind  feeling  is  pro- 
moted between  them.  Is  it  not  so  ? — Unquestionably. 
It  was  on  account  of  that  reason  that  I said  I admitted 
the  better  classes  with  pleasure. 

8640.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  a want  of 
mutual  intercourse  amongst  the  classes,  and  is  not  the 
school  often  the  connecting  link  between  them,  which 
elevates  the  lower  whilst  it  does  not  depress  the  higher  ? 
— Quite  so. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Twenty-second  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  June  9, 1868. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
■William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Belfast,  sworn  and  examined.  june  9)  iggg. 


8641.  The  Chairman. — Has  your  lordship  had  occa- 
sion to  give  attention  to  the  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  education  and  of  the 
National  Board  in  Ireland! — To  many  of  them,  my 
lord. 

8642.  Have  you  ever  been  a patron  or  manager  of 
any  of  the  National  schools  ! — I have  been  a patron  of 
a school  in  my  own  parish,  formerly,  for  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years — a male  and  female  school. 

8643.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  school  as  to  the 
goodness  of  the  instruction  given! — The  school  was 
successful,  but  I must  take  leave  to  say  that  its  success 
was  more  owing  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  myself 
and  people  than  to  the  aid  received  from  the  National 
Board.  I shall  explain,  if  your  lordship  wishes.  When 
I went  to  that  parish  I found  the  school-house  a very 
wretched  one.  It  had  been  a wretched  farm-house,  and 
the  people  were  of  th  e farming  class.  This  was  at  the  time 
of  the  famine,  when  they  were  not  very  well  able  to 
contribute  money  to  the  building  of  a school.  The 
school  was  then  a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  to 
which  I had  a very  great  objection.  I was  most  anxious, 
if  I could,  to  raise  the  school  a second  story,  so  as  to 
have  the  girls  separate  from  the  boys,  and  the  boys 
separate  from  the  girls,  and  I applied  to  the  Board  for 
some  aid  to  enable  me  to  do  this.  I was  not  able 
to  give  them  a lease  of  the  ground.  The  landlord,  of 
course,  was  not  known  to  favour  schools  of  the  kind, 
and  I came  to  Dublin,  where  I remained  for  some 
two  or  three  weeks,  using  any  little  influence  I 
could  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Commis- 
sioners to  give  me  some  aid.  At  the  time  I was  doing 
this  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  was  about  40, 
boys  and  girls  both.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I came 
home,  having  been  told  by  an  influential  friend  that  I 
was  very  likely  to  succeed;  but  after  a fortnight  1 
received  a letter  from  the  Commissioners,  signed  by  the 
Secretaries,  saying  that  they  were  very  sorry  that  they 
could  not  accede  to  my  request,  inasmuch  as  the  lease 
of  the  school  could  not  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 
I was  obliged  then  to  appropriate  the  halfpenny  collec- 
tion— what  we  call  the  copper  collection  at  our  chapel 
on  Sunday — to  the  raising  of  this  school  a second 
story,  and  with  the  help  of  the  collection  I was  thus 
enabled  to  open  two  schools — a male  and  a female  school 
— and  those  two  schools,  which  when  combined  had  an 
attendance  of  only  40  attendants,  came  to  have  in  the 
male  school  from  80  to  90,  and  in  the  female  school 
above  100.  I had  then  a difficulty  when  the  num- 
bers, particularly  in  the  female  school,  swelled,  and 
became  724  on  the  average  for  six  months.  I had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  assistant  teacher.  I was 
refused  an  assistant  teacher  by  the  Board  on  the  ground 
that  the  average  should  be  75,  whereas  with  me  it  was 
only  7 2 k However,  I happened  to  know  a model  school 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  where  the  average  was  only 
28,  and  also  a common  school  in  a large  town,  where 
the  facilities  of  education  were  very  great,  and  where 
the  average  was  under  60,  and  in  both  of  those  schools 
I found  there  was  an  assistant  teacher.  I wrote  to  the 
Board  a letter  in  stronger  language,  pointing  out  that  the 
spirit  of  the  legislature  was  rather  in  favour  of  a school 
like  mine,  where  the  facilities  for  education  were  com- 


paratively few,  than  in  favour  of  the  other  places  where  TheMostRev. 
I found  that  the  munificence  of  the  Board  had  allowed  Dr.  Dorrian. 
assistant  teachers  to  be  appointed,  and  I then  succeeded 
in  having  an  assistant  teacher  granted,  but  not  till  then. 

That  school  has  remained  a very  satisfactory  school 
since.  Well,  I was  then  withdrawn  from  the  parish,  but 
my  administrator  remained  behind.  I believe  that 
the  population  has  diminished  since,  and  that  the  num- 
bers are  not  just  so  great  at  present  as  they  were. 

8644.  In  what  year  did  that  correspondence  take 
place  f — It  was,  I dare  say,  about  the  year  1848  or  1849. 

8645.  Mr.  Dease. — That  was  when  your  lordship 
was  acting  as  parish  priest !— I was  parish  priest  at  the 
time.  I had  just  been  appointed  parish  priest  a little 
before  that. 

8646.  The  Chairman. — The  school,  I presume,  was  a 
non-vested  school! — A non-vested  school.  The  old 
school  had  been  vested  in  a committee,  the  members  of 
which  committee  never  visited  it,  or  expended  one 
single  halfpenny  on  the  school  in  any  way,  and  when  1 
was  appointed  parish  priest,  it  was  my  duty  to  look 
after  the  school,  and  see  if  I could  make  it  efficient  in 
some  way. 

8647.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Board  in 
no  case  gave  assistance  to  building  non-vested  schools, 

I believe  1 — Yes,  they  had  given  assistance.  The  rule  be- 
fore that  time  was  different.  They  had  given  the  large 
sum  of  £25  towards  the  fitting  up  of  that  school  at  first. 

It  was  a thatched  house — part  of  it  slated,  and  part  of 
it  thatched,  a farm  house — and  they  gave  £25  to  the 
fitting  of  it  up ; but  in  giving  that  £25  they  insisted 
that  it  must  be  vested  in  three  trustees,  thus  obtaining 
security,  that  it  should  be  always  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a National  school. 

8648.  If  you  had  been  able  to  obtain  a proper  lease 
of  the  premises  should  you  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  assistance  from  the  Board! — I dare  say  not. 

I should  think  not — but  of  course  not  having  obtained 
the  lease,  I was  left  'without  the  assistance,  and  I had 
to  make  the  best  of  my  school  I could. 

8649.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  cases  often 
occur  where  difficulty  arises  in  obtaining  either  a free- 
hold or  leasehold  site  for  schools  ? — Oh,  yes,  my  lord, 
those  difficulties  are  very  great  and  they  are  very 
numerous. 

8650.  Do  they  often  arise  from  the  owner  of  the 
land  having  only  a limited  interest  in  it  from  its  being 
a settlement  1 — Well,  not  always,  for  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  will  enable  any  landlord  now,  no 
matter  how  limited  his  interest,  to  grant  a site  for  a 
school.  It  cannot  therefore  arise  from  that.  It  will 
arise  I dare  say  from  the  disposition  of  the  -landholders 
not  to  favour  such  schools. 

8651.  Is  the  Act  to  which  you  referred  just  now 
commonly  called  Keogh’s  Act  1— -Yes,  my  lord. 

8652.  Does  that,  in  your  opinion,  give  all  necessary 
facilities  in  cases  where  landowners  are  willing  to  give 
sites  ? — Oh,  yes.  It  enables  a landlord  to  give  a site 
in  perpetuity.  There  is  this  condition,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  get  a market  rent  for  the  land.  An  owner, 
whose  powers  are  limited,  could  not  make  a free  gift 
of  the  site.  He  is  obliged  to  charge  a rent  so  that  its 
marketable  value  may  not  be  depreciated. 
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June  9,  1868.  86  5 3.  In  the  schools  -which  you  have  just  mentioned,  promotion  to  inspectorships  or  something  of  that  kind, 

and  of  which  you  were  the  patron,  was  there  any  will  be  satisfied  with  having  attained  then-  high 

TheMostEev.  mixture  of  reli*  in  t]ie  piipfis  ?_There  was.  There  classification,  and  will  not  devote  the  same  attention 
r.  oman.  gojne  protestants  and  Presbyterians,  but  they  were  to  the  school,  or  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

few.  At  one  time  not  more  than  one,  two,  three  ; 8667.  Do  you  consider  that  a teacher  below  first  of 

afterwards  a«ain  the  number  increased  to  seven  or  third  is  satisfactory  7 — Oh,  yes,  my  lord.  Sometimes  even 
ei°ht  ° assistant  teachers  are  the  most  efficient  teachers  that 

°8654.  Was  there  any  Protestant  school  in  the  same  we  have,  and  in  many  schools  the  burden  of  the  eduea- 
parish  ?— Yes,  there  were  two,  about  two  miles  distant  tion  will  rest  upon  the  assistant  teacher  more  than  on 
each  from  this  cental  part  of  my  parish,  and  anothex-,  the  head  teacher. 

I dare  say,  about  half  a mile.  8668.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  tend  to  make  the 

8655.  Were  they  under  the  National  Board  1— One  schoolmasters  more  attentive  if  a portion  of  then-  pay- 

of  them  was  under  the  National  Board.  ments  were  derived  from  results? — I have  always 

8656.  And  was  the  other  under  the  Church  Education  made  that  a rule  with  my  teachers — always  gave  them 

Society  1 Yes  ; one  of  them  was  under  the  Church  whatever  salary  they  had  a claim  to  by  their  elassifica- 

Education  Society,  and  the  other  was  the  school  of  a tion,  and  then  gave  to  them  all  the  fees  they  could 
private  benefactor.  earn,  making  it  their  interest  to  increase  the  number 

8657.  Was  your  school  situate  in  the  village? — It  of  their  scholars,  and  to  keep  their  roll  at  the  highest, 

was  in  the  centre  of  a rural  parish.  The  nearest  post-  8669.  What  were  your  arrangements  with  regard 

town  is  two  miles  distant ; but  it  was  in  the  centre  of  to  religious  instruction  in  your  school?— The  arrange- 

the  parish.  ment  made  was  that  religious  instruction  should  be 

8658.  Was  there  a large  population  round  the  given  on  Saturdays  only.  No  religious  instruction 

school  ?— Within  a radius  of  two  miles.  The  mass  of  during  the  school  hours  from  ten  to  three.  But  I may 
the  population  would  be  within  a radius  of  a mile  and  say  that  the  teachers  were  zealous  and  good,  and  took 
a quarter,  and  the  greatest  distance  that  any  child  special  care  to  take  the  Catholic  children  every  day 
would  have  to  come  to  school  would  be  about  three  after  three  o’clock  and  give  them,  religious  instruction, 
miles.  Not  many  would  have  to  come  so  far.  That  was  voluntary,  however.  It  was  not  compulsory 

8659.  And  was  either  of  the  other  schools  that  you  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

have  mentioned  situate  in  a village?— Yes  ; the  Church  8670.  Then  on  the  Saturday  was  the  religious  111- 

Education  Society’s  school  was  situate  in  a village.  struction  given  in  the  school-room  ?— In  the  school- 

8660.  And  were  those  Protestants  that  came  to  your  room,  from  ten  to  twelve. 

school,  living  nearer  to  your  school  than  to  either  of  8671.  Was  that  given  by  the  teachers  or  by  yourself  ? 
the  others  ? — Yes ; I know  some  were  living  about  — By  the  teachers.  The  instruction  given  by  the 
equidistant  from  my  school  and  the  other  Na-  clergy  was  given  on  the  Sunday,  at  the  Sunday  school ; 
tional  school.  However,  I think  that  the  superiority  but  the  clergyman  often  interfered  after  the  school- 
of  the  teachers  at  my  school,  and  its  management,  hours  at  the  other  instruction  given  on  week-days, 
perhaps,  induced  them  to  come.  8672.  Then  did  you  attend  at  the  school-house  on 

8661.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholic  children  at-  the  week-days  after  three  o’clock  ? — It  was  not  in  the 
tending  either  of  the  other  two  schools  ? — Seldom  any.  school-house  that  the  instructions  were  given.  The 

8662.  Speaking  generally,  at  the  present  moment,  of  teacher  always  took  the  children  into  the  church  imme- 
those  National  schools  of  which  you  have  knowledge,  diately  adjoining,  which,  I think,  had  a very  beneficial 
is  the  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  effect  on  the  children,  because  it  taught  them  an  inclina- 
arithmetic  efficiently  given  in  the  schools?— I think  tion  towards  religious  practices,  which,  I think,  were 
that  will  greatly  depend  on  the  teacher.  Of  course  I useful  and  effective  in  their  training. 

need  not  say  that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  at  all  8673.  Did  you  visit  the  schools  on  the  Saturday  to 
in  teachers,  both  in  their  acquirements  and  in  their  see  how  the  teachers  were  conducting  the  religious 
capability  of  imparting  them,  and  hence  one  school  will  instruction  ? — Oh,  yes,  frequently,  but  not  always, 
be  well  managed,  and  its  children  well  educated,  when  My  occupations  kept  me  at  that  hour  otherwise 
another  school  of  the  same  kind  will  be  very  dif-  engaged,  except  occasionally,  when  I was  able  to  glance 
ferent.  in  at  the  work  going  on.  On  week-days  I frequently 

8663.  Are  the  masters  of  the  National  schools  in  visited  the  school,  and  frequently  spoke  to  the  people 

the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  with  which  you  are  ac-  publicly  in  the  church  about  the  necessity  of  sending 
quainted,  masters  of  high  classification  ? — The  classifi-  their  children  to  the  school,  and  of  having  them  well 
cation  at  that  time  was  different  from  what  it  is  at  educated  now  when  they  were  young,  and  before  they 
present.  At  that  tune,  in  the  training  school  here,  a were  called  to  trades,  or  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
teacher  could  be  classified  as  the  professor  pleased ; and  and  would  not  have  an  opportunity  again  in  afterlife, 
very  often  teachers  were  classified,  getting  first  of  8674.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  Irisli- 
first,  who  at  present  would  have  to  remain  for  years  speaking  districts  ? — Not  any,  my  lord.  There  is  only 
out  teaching  school,  and  advancing  themselves  by  at-  one  parish  in  the  diocese  now,  I may  say,  in  which 
tending  examinations,  before  they  would  attain  to  so  Irish  is  spoken.  That  is  the  island  of  Rathlin.  There 
liirii  a classification.  is  a little  Irish  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  county  An- 

*8664.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  standard  for  trim,  the  lower  part,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
the  higher  classes  has  been  raised  gradually? — Yes  ; I Down.  But  they  all  can  speak  English,  so  that  it  is  not 
think  it  has  been  raised  in  the  way  I explain — that  at  necessary  now  that  they  should  have  a clergyman  who 
first  the  professors  gave  their  classifications  rather  should  know  Irish,  except  in  that  one  parish  of  Rathlin. 
freely,  that  latterly  the  classification  has  been  re-  8675.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to 
stricted ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  restric-  whether  the  National  schools  have  been  advantageous 
tion  of  the  Glassification  is,  in  every  instance,  the  rule  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  . 
of  what  is  fair  and  impartial.  — Oh,  I dare  say  they  have  been.  At  all  events,  the}' 

8665.  Do  you  think  that  the  raising  of  the  have  been  ancillary  to  the  extending  of  a grammatical 
standard  of  the  higher  classes  has  had  a beneficial  knowledge  of  it.  I suppose  that  if  the  National  schools 
effect? — It  has  in  one  way  a beneficial  effect ; but  I do  had  never  been  established  English  would  be  the 
not  think  that  the  amount  of  education  imparted  de-  language  that  all  the  people  would  be  speaking  now. 
pends  exactly  on  the  classification  of  the  teacher  I should  think  so. 

imparting  it.  For  my  own  part,  I would  prefer  to  8676.  With  regard  to  the  elementary  schools,  do 
have  always  a teacher  of  lower  classification.  you  find  that  the  rales  of  the  National  Board  impede 

8666.  For  what  reason? — For  the  reason  that  the  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  your  Church  ? — Yes, 
pfrsoix  would  work  harder — would  apply  himself  more  I think  to  a great  extent  they  do.  They  control  the 
to  his  work,  and  would  not  have  the  same  notions  of  his  books,  and  they  also,  of  course,  prevent  religious  instruc- 
own  superiox-ity ; whereas,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  tion  going  pari  passu  with  the  other  instruction, 
class  teachers,  unless  that  they  ax-e  looking  out  for  8677.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  advantageous  or 
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disadvantageous  to  have  practically  one  set  of  books 
pinning  through  the  country  1 — I do  not  think  that 
one  set  of  books  could  possibly  be  compiled  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  various  denominations  in  the  country.  I 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  one  book  being  so 
compiled  as  to  teach  a Protestant  what  a Protestant  as 
such  ought  to  know,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  a 
Roman  Catholic  what  a Roman  Catholic  as  such  ought 
to  know — in  almost  any  branch. 

8678.  In  what  respect  should  you  propose  that  the 
rales,  with  regard  to  books  should  be  altered! — I 
think  the  books  should  be  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  manager,  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  manager 
would  be  a person  whose  religious  sympathies  would  be 
in  unison  with  the  pupils  attending  the  school.  I have 
brought  with  me  a book  at  present  in  circulation  under 
the  National  Board,  in  which  there  are  various  passages 
which  I object  to  being  read  by  my  pupils.  They  are  in 
the  Fourth  Book — both  in  the  poetiy  and  the  prose — 
very  objectionable  passages.  There  is  a passage  given 
here,  “ The  Character  of  an  educated  Gentleman,”  and 
I think  the  character  that  is  given  would  be  a very  objec- 
tionable character  for  a child  to  be  taught  to  follow  or  to 
imitate.  A nd  I believe,  too,  that  justice  is  not  done  to  the 
author  whose  name  is  attached  to  it,  because  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  gentleman  whom  he  there  recommends,  I 
think.  He  rather  brings  him  to  a different  finale  from 
what  itwould  be  expected  that  the  purport  of  this  charac- 
ter would  lead  to.  And  there  are  some  pieces  of  poetry 
here,  from  Shakespeare  and  others.  One  of  them  ap- 
pears to  approve  of  suicide.  Another  is  I think  quite 
too  much  of  a love  tale.  I do  not  think  that  passages 
of  this  kind  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children. 

8679.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  your  lordship  refer  to  the 
last  edition  of  our  Fourth  Book1? — Yes. 

8680.  The  Chairman. — Which  are  the  passages  to 
which  you  refer? — One  in  the  poetry  is  at  page  359,  a 
scene  from  “The  Tempest.”  “The  Character  of  the 
Educated  Gentleman”  is  in  page  381 ; another  passage 
is  “Mariana,*’  page  143;  another  is  page  84.  If  I 
understand  it  aright  the  last  stanza  or  verse  of  that 
leads  the  party  to  commit  suicide. 

8681.  If  an  unrestricted  choice  of  books  was  left  to 
the  managers  without  any  imprimatur  of  the  Board, 
would  not  cases  arise  in  which  books  might  be  chosen 
that  would  be  disagreeable  to  one  section  of  the  children 
in  mixed  schools? — Oh,  yes;  but  I am  supposing  a 
case  my  lord  in  which  the  managers  would  be  always 
under  the  control  of  their  clergy,  and  would  be  advised 
by  their  clergy  as  to  the  books  which  should  be  used 
in  the  schools.  I am  speaking  of  managers  of  that1 
class — only  of  such  managers.  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  a good  plan  to  allow  any  manager  who  should  open 
a school  to  introduce  into  the  school  any  sort  of  books 
he  chose.  Wherever  there  was  a system  established 
I think  there  should  then  be  a certain  set  of  rules  to 
guide  the  manager,  and  I dare  say  the  managers  of 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  country  would  be  clergymen 
of  the  various  denominations,  who  would  be  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  kind  of  class-books  to  use  in  the 
school.  We  have  for  instance,  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
books — books  of  this  sort  seem  to  me  totally  unobjection- 
able. Any  one  of  those  books  would  be  found  perhaps 
not  only  equally  good  in  imparting  education  but  for 
my  taste  I would  say  superior.  We  consider  it  there- 
fore a great  hardship  to  be  limited  to  a class  of  books 
to  which,  we  object. 

8682.  If  there  was  no  controlling  power  in  the 
Board,  what  security  would  there  be  that  managers  of 
extreme  religious  opinions  would  not  introduce  some 
books  that  would  render  it  difficult  for  people  of  other 
religious  persuasions  to  attend  the  schools?— The  man- 
agers could  be  made  amenable  to  this  law  : that  they 
should  use  no  books  in  the  schools  but,  such  as  would 
be  approved  by  the  heads  of  their  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  Board  would  have  that  control.  They 
would  have  the  security  of  the  approval  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  religious  denominations  for  the  class- 
books  that  would  be  used  in  the:  schools. 

8683,.  Do  you  think  that  that  check  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  security  to  parents  of  children  of  other 


persuasions? — I may  speak  certainly  for  the  Catholic  June 9, 1868. 
Church.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  such  conti’ol  would  - — 

give  security  that  the  Catholic  children  should  not  be  Or^Dorriam' 
taught  anything  but  what  their  parents  would  approve 
of,  as  naturally  their  parents  would  wish  them  to  be 
educated  as  their  chief  pastors  would  wish.  I think 
that  would  be  ample  security. 

8684.  I was  referring  rather  to  cases  in  which  there 
are  children  of  different  denominations  in  the  school. 

Do  you  think  that  an  approval  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned would  secure  books  being  sufficiently  moderate  in 
tone  ? — No,  my  lord ; I cannot  conceive  a case  in  which 
we  will  get  a book  to  please  parties  of  various  religious 
denominations — I cannot  conceive  that  case.  I am 
satisfied  that  a book  that  would  please  a Protestant 
would  not  please  a Catholic,  and  vies  versA,  whether  it 
be  from  a statement  of  history  or  the  way  in  which  the 
book  would  be  compiled,  or  a question  of  taste,  or  the 
way  in  which  education  should  be  imparted  by  it.  I am 
sure  there  must  be  differences,  and  would  always  be. 

8685.  Are  there  any  other  points  except  as  regard- 
ing books  in  which  you  would'  desire  an  alteration  of 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board? — There  is  one  other 
point.  I think  that  as  information  comes  both  through 
the  senses  and  through  the  intellect,  education  should 
be  imparted  by  the  senses  as  well  as  by  the  intellect, 
and  therefore  that  religious  emblems  should  be  before 
the  children,  to  teach  by  representation,  and  in  a more 
easy  and  familiar  way,  what  they  ought  to  know  than 
books  could  impart  to  them.  I think  that  a great  por- 
tion of  a child’s  education  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  call 
the  surroundings — its  teachings  are  in  the  air,  and  the 
tone  of  the  place,  and  the  way  in  which  the  various  acts 
are  performed ; and  I dare  say,  if  I am  not  too  diffuse  in 
giving  the  information  to  the  Commissioners,  that  all  this 
will  be  very  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  visit  a school 
conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  I have  gone  into 
one  of  their  schools  veiy  lately,  and  after  visiting  a 
school  in  which  there  were  150  boys,  I was  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  another  separate  school-room  to  see  an- 
other class,  and  then  after  going  round  the  various  classes 
we  came  back  to  the  first,  and  the  teacher  said,  “We 
will  look  in  again.”  I said,  “No;  I have  been  there 
just  now.”  He  said,  “ We  will  look  in,  just  that  we 
may  see  that  we  have  lost  nothing  by  being  absent.” 

Now  there  was  not  a single  controlling  individual  in  that 
room  while  we  were  away,  and  when  we  opened  the  door 
not  one  of  the  150  boys  lifted  his  head  from  his  work 
to  see  who  was  coming  in.  There  was  perfect  silence 
— a dead  calm — in  the  room.  I said,  “This  is  sur- 
prising. I could  not  believe  it  possible  to  control  150 
little  urchins  as  you  have  done.  How  is  this  accom- 
plished?” “We  work  on  the  conscience,”  said  he. 

“ The  boys  there  all  work  from  motives  of  conscience ; 
they  know  that  God’s  eye  is  upon  them ; they  know 
this  is  the  work  they  are  bound  to  do ; that  the  days 
of  schooling  will  not  be  always,  and  that  on  the  way 
in  which  they  spend  four  or  five  hours  here  daily  will 
depend  the  amount  of  education  they  will  receive.” 

8686.  Would  the  cheap  Scripture  prints  that  are 
published  by  various  societies  in  England  be  objection- 
able to  Roman  Catholics  if  they  were  hung  up  in  the 
schools? — Of  course  I cannot  say  that,  for  I do  not 
know  wirat  those  prints  are.  I have  had  put  into  my 
hands  a set  of  books  circulated  by  the  Society  for  the. 

Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  I was  asked  had  I 
any  objection  to  their  circulation.  Well,  I examined 
those  books,  and  I must  certainly  do  the  gentleman 
the  justice  of  saying  that  I never  saw  class-books  so 
unobjectionable  as  they  appeared,  except  in  one  way. 

They  were  otherwise  all  that  is  fair  to  a Catholic. 

They  stated  the  true  account  of  the  Titus  Oates’ 

Plot  (and  all  such  was  very  fair),  acquitting  Catho- 
lics of  having  anything  at  all  to  do  with  that  plot. 

Still  I ■wrote  to  the  party  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unobjectionable  manner  in  which  these  books  were 
got  up,  yet,  if  I myself  read  them  for  two  years  and 
knew  nothing  but  what  was  in  them,  I must  be  a 
Protestant. 

8687.  I was  speaking  not  of  books,  but  of  cheap 
mints  that  axe  made  for  putting  up  in  cottages  and  in 
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June  9, 1868.  schools  on  religions  subjects  ? — It  will  depend  on  what  and  no  facility  at  all  as  to  getting  at  the  facts,  and  the 

..  the  subject  of  the  print  is.  No  doubt  there  may  be  a facts  had  to  be  forced  out  by  some  of  the  parties  con- 

TlieTkSosiRer.  great  many  Protestant  prints  unobjectionable,  but  we  cerned. 

1 n I!in'  should  not  expect  to  find  many  Protestant  prints  which  8693.  In  what  year  did  this  take  place  1—1  cannot 
we  should  think  would  suffice  for  Catholics.  For  say  exactly  the  year,  but  it  would  be  about  nine  yearn 

instance,  if  we  should  wish  to  show  them  one  in  which  ago ; but  I can  easily  ascertain  the  year  if  your  lord- 

there  would  be  represented  a man  dying,  a priest  admini-  ship -wishes. 

storing  the  holy  communion,  and  the  candles  lighted,  and  8694.  "Were  you  Bishop  of  Belfast  at  that  time1? — 

the  people  on  their  knees,  Protestants  would  not  repre-  That  was  immediately  before  I was  appointed  bishop ; 
sent  as  we  represent  that  dying  scene.  And  these  pic-  but  since  I was  appointed  bishop  I have  known  an  in- 

tures  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  children,  and  stance  of  a boy  who  was  dragged  to  receive  Protestant 

teach  them  what  they  could  never  learn  out  of  a book  at  instruction  across  the  yard  of  the  model  school  from 
all.  Protestants  and  Catholics  would  have  different  one  room  to  another,  and  when  he was  seen  crying  by  one 
methods  of  representing  these  different  scenes.  We  of  the  assistant  teachers,  who  was  passing,  and  the  assist- 
might  also  wish to  represent  the' various  sacraments  being  ant  teacher  said — “Don’t  cry  child ; is  there  anything 
administered,  and  no  Protestant  prints  could  give  a the  matter?”  and  the  child  said — “Oh,  yes,  they  are 
Catholic  that  education.  As  I have  said,  I am  quite  forcing  me  to  receive  Protestant  instruction,  and  I am  a 

sure  there  are  many  Protestant  prints  that  would  be  Homan  Catholic.”  The  assistant  teacher  said,  “ Of 

quite  iinobjectionable,  but  they  would  not  be  sufficient,  course,  he  would  protect  him,  as  he  was  himself  a 

I think,  like  the  books,  the  main  objection  is  that  they  Catholic.” 

would  not  be  enough,  for  we  have  so  many  positive  8695.  Who  were  dragging  him? — One  of  the  teachers 
dogmas  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  more  of  these  of  the  establishment.  He  was  a supernumerary  teacher 
representations.  Hence,  I cannot  conceive  that  they  of  the  establishment. 

would  be  sufficient.  8696.  Was  that  case  investigated? — It  was  investi- 

8688.  Have  you  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  gated  to  a certain  extent,  because  I myself  wrote  to  the 

model  training  establishments  in  Malborough-street?—  Chief,  and  the  way  in  which  I was  called  upon  to 
I have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  their  training  ex-  write  I shall  explain,  if  your  lordship  pleases.  I was 
cept  through  teachers  who  have  been  trained  at  them,  called  upon  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  was  in  the  habit 
and  from  what  I have  hehrd ; and,  of  course,  not  being  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  same  boy.  The 
resident  in  Dublin,  I have  no  personal  superintendence  teacher  was  a Eoman  Catholic.  He  called  on  me  to 
or  knowledge  of  them  in  any  way.  But  I understood  say,  that  the  Inspector  of  the  district  had  written  to 
from  persons  who  had  been  trained  that  they  were  not  complain  of  him  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  had 
a very  suitable  place  for  training  young  teachers,  par-  written  to  him  a sort  of  mandamus,  requiring  him  to 
ticularly  young  females.  apologize  to  the  Inspector.  I asked  him  why,  and  he 

8689.  Have  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  whom  you  said — “ Because  I did  not  turn  that  boy  out  of  my  school 

have  any  knowledge  been  efficiently  trained  as  regards  when  he  came  into  it  to  receive  religious  instruction.” 
the  power  of  communicating  instruction  ? — Yes ; some  I said — “ Was  not  the  boy  a Catholic  ?"  “ Yes,”  he  said, 
of  them  were  very  good  teachers.  I always  took  special  “ he  is ; and  I see  him  every  Sunday  in  St.  Malachi’s 
care  to  obtain  that  class  of  teachers  who  were  properly  Church.”  He  had  been  at  the  model  school  before,  and 
qualified.  tad  been  registered  a Roman  Catholic ; and  this  teacher 

8690.  Are  there  many  masters  and  mistresses  that  believed  him  to  be  a Roman  Catholic,  and  did  not  turn 

have  been  trained  in  Marlborough-street  in  schools  in  him  out  of  his  school.  In  the  meantime  he  had  for  a 
Belfast  under  Catholic  management  ? — Oh,  my  lord,  time  been  withdrawn  from  the  model  school,  and  then 
yes  there  are  ; but  latterly  not  so  many,  because  afterwards  re-entered  by  his  father  or  some  person  as  a 
latterly  the  bishops  have  felt  so  decided  an  objection  Protestant,  and  this  was  unknown  to  this  Catholic 
to  the  system  of  training  in  Marlborough-street  that  teacher;  but  the  Inspector  thought  that  the  teacher  had 
they  have  prohibited  their  teachers  from  going  there  not  done  his  duty,  as  he  had  not  gone  to  the  register 

to  be  trained,  and  they  now  take  teachers  from  and  found  that  the  boy  had  been  registered  a Protestant, 

convent  schools  or  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  or  any  The  teacher  said — “ I did  not  know  that  for  lie  always 
other  place  they  can  get  them,  if  they  find  them  pro-  attended  my  class,  and  I always  see  him  still  at  the 
perly  qualified.  There  are,  no  doubt,  of  course,  many  present  time  going  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.”  I 
of  the  National  Board  teachers  very  properly  trained  said—11  In  this  case  I do  not  see  what  you  have  to 
very  well  qualified.  apologize  for.”  I then  -wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Inspee- 

8691.  Then  would  the  Roman  Catholic  managers  in  tion  asking,  was  it  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  one  of 

your  diocese  be  restricted  at  the  present  moment  from  their  officers  should  be  required  to  apologize  for  doing 
taking  their  teachers  from  Marlborough-street  ? — Not  simply  what  was  his  duty  and  to  say  that  he  was  sorry 
only  in  my  own  diocese,  but  in  no  diocese  in  Ireland  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help ; and,  farther;  was  it 
are  they  at  liberty  to  take  any  teacher  from  Marlbo-  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  he  should  be  required  to 
rough-street,  by  a resolution  come  to  by  the  prelates  ; apologize  without  being  given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
and  any  Catholics  who  are  in  the  training  schools,  are  what  he  had  done.  I received  a very  long  confidential 

there  in  opposition  to  their  pastors’  wish.  answer  to  that  letter,  my  lord,  in  which  I got  many 

8692.  Is  your  objection  to  the  training  establish-  questions  answered  but  the  ones  I had  asked.  The 
ments  in  Marlborough-street  that  the  pupils  there  whole  affair  ended  very  quietly,  for  the  teacher  was 
beino-  of  different  religious  denominations,  there  is  not  removed  to  a branch  in  Dublin,  and  since  that  he  has 
sufficient  provision  made  for  the  religious  education  been  removed  to  another  place ; and  the  Inspector  has 
and  supervision  of  each  denomination  ? — It  is  even  got  an  appointment  in  London ; and  the  child  and  Iris 
more  than  that.  My  objection  is,  that  thei'e  are  a great  parents  have  left  Belfast ; but  the  child  is  now  fre- 
many  abuses  allowed  to  exist  in  these  training  schools,  quenting  a Catholic  school,  and  still  going  to  a Roman 
I can  speak,  of  course,  more  of  the  training  schools  with  Catholic  church.  And  I felt  that  that  was  a most 
which  I am  myself  particularly  acquainted.  In  the  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  child,  as  the 
model  school  of  Belfast  we  have  had,  some  years  ago,  child  was  some  fourteen  years  of  age  and  able  to  judge 
a very  gross  case  of  travestie  of  some  of  the  most  for  himself. 

sacred  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  have  had  the  8697.  Was  the  attendance  at  the  Protestant  instruc- 
pupil-teachers  establishing  on  Saturday  evening  a mock  tion  being  required  from  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the 
tribunal  of  confession,  and  putting  their  fellow  pupils  moment  registered  as  a Protestant  ? — Simply,  my  lord, 
through  the  process  of  making  their  confession  to  each  and  of  course  that  was  technically  correct  and  proper, 
other,  and  of  receiving  a form  of  absolution,  and  when  but  that  was  not  known  to  the  teacher,  nor  had  he  the 
that  transpired  there  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in  get-  slightest  reason  to  suspect  it. 

ting  at  it  or  in  having  an  investigation.  The  Board,  8698.  Had  the  child  been  reregistered  as  a Protes- 
of  course,  ordered  an  investigation,  but  the  parties  who  tant  by  his  parents  ? — The  child  had  been  re-registered 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  it  showed  every  difficulty,  a Protestant,  but  it  tinned  out  that  the  re-registering 
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as  a Protestant  was  done  by  some  trick,  for  afterwards, 
when  the  child  was  removed  from  Belfast,  I made 
inquiry  after  him,  and  I found  that  the  child  was  still 
going  to  a Catholic  school.  There  is  another  instance 
which  occurred  at  the  same  model  school. 

8690.  The  child  being  at  that  time  registered  as 
a Protestant  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Protestant 
teacher  to  see  that  he  attended  liis  religious  instruc- 
tion 1 — He  had  never  attended  Protestant  instruction 
up  to  this  day.  He  had  always  attended  the  Catholic 
instruction,  and  was  considered  to  be  really  in  his 
proper  place  when  there. 

8700.  Had  he  been  attending  Catholic  instruction 
while  registered  as  a Protestant  ? — Yes,  he  had,  up  to 
this,  because  that  was  the  instruction  he  had  attended 
before,  and  the  little  boy  never  dreamed  of  anything 
else,  as  he  was  nothing  but  a Catholic. 

8701.  Then  do  you  recollect  how  it  happened  that 
on  that  particular  occasion  he  had  been  required  to 
attend  Protestant  instruction  1 — Oh,  I do  not  know. 
It  was  a trick  of  the  teacher  who  dragged  him  to  re- 
ceive Protestant  instruction.  I do  not  know  what  was 
the  motive  of  the  teacher  in  doing  it.  The  teacher  was 
a Protestant.  V ery  possibly  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
registered  as  a Protestant.  Whether  he  knew  anything 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  child  or  not  I cannot  say,  my 
lord. 

8702.  The  child  being  registered  as  a Protestant 
primd  facie  it  would  be  the  teacher’s  duty  to  see  that 
he  attended  his  religious  instruction  ? — Yes;  that 
would  be  just  one  of  the  difficulties  which  will  turn 
up.  The  boy  had  one  parent  a Catholic  and  the  other 
a Protestant.  The  child  had  been  reared  a Catholic 
and  had  practised  in  .that  religion  while  at  the  model 
school  before.  He  was  taken  away,  and  when  brought 
back  again  the  register  was  changed,  and  although 
he  was  not  disposed  to  change  his  religion,  and  was 
still  receiving  Catholic  instruction,  the  teacher  of  the 
model  school  drags  him  per  force  to  receive  Protestant 
instruction. 

8703.  Do  you  consider  that  there  was  any  question 
of  illicit  proselytism  involved  in  that  easel — Well,  I 
could  not  exactly  judge  as  to  the  motives  of  the  per- 
sons doing  it.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  model 
school  was  rather  showing  facilities  for  proselytism  by 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  boy  attending  the 
religious  instruction  he  wished  to  attend. 

8704.  By  whom  could  the  boy  have  been  registered 
on  his  second  entrance  as  a Protestant? — I cannot  say, 
my  lord.  Very  possibly  by  the  Protestant  parent. 

8705.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Which  was  the  Pro- 
testant parent,  the  father  or  the  mother  1 — I think  the 
father  was  a Protestant ; but  the  father  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  education  or  habits  of  the  child  pre- 
viously, and  then  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
— did  some  person  put  the  father  up  to  do  this,  which 
he  would  not  have  done  otherwise  ? There  was  another 
instance.  The  mother  of  three  children,  whom  she 
had  withdrawn  from  a National  school,  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  brought  them  one  morning  to  the 
model  school  to  be  registered.  One  was  a boy  and  the 
others  were  gilds.  When  she  brought  the  girls  to  the 
female  teacher,  who  was,  I think,  a Protestant,  to  be 
entered  and  registered,  the  teacher  asked  her  “ What 
is  your  religion  ?”  “ I am  a Roman  Catholic,”  she  said. 
“ What  is  the  father’s  name  ?”  So  and  so,  replied  the 
mother.  “ What  is  his  religion?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“ He  is  a Protestant,”  she  replied ; “ but  the  children 
are  to  be  registered  Roman  Catholics.”  “ Oh,  well,” 
said  the  teacher,  “ I cannot  do  that  till  the  father 
comes  and  consents.”  The  mother  then  said  that  the 
father  had  no  objection,  and  that  this  was  the  religion 
in  which  she  had  reared  the  children,  and  the  female 
teacher  then  refused  to  register  them.  The  mother 
then  said,  “Well,  then,  I will  not  have  them  edu- 
cated here.  I brought  them  from  another  school 
to  have  them  better  educated  here,  but  if  you 
want  to  alter  their  religion  I will  take  them  away. 
She  went  home  with  them,  and  the  porter  of  the  school 
(I  have  this  statement  from  the  woman’s  own  lips,  and 
she  is  a credible  and  trustworthy  person) — the  porter, 
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she  told  ine,  went  next  day  to  the  street,  and  inquired  june  9, 1SS8. 
where  she  lived.  He  did  not  see  her,  but  the  neigh-  - — - 

hours  told  her  that  the  porter  of  the  model  school  had  ™ sMostller. 
been  there  looking  for  her,  and  she  said  “ What  does 
he  want  with  me  ?"  She  subsequently  heard  that  he 
had  come  back  again  to  look  for  her.  She  did  not 
see  him  this  time  either,  and,  to  prevent  any  broil  at 
home,  she  went  over  to  the  model  school  again  to  ask 
what  did  he  want,  and  said  he  “You  are  the  woman 
who  would  not  let  your  children  be  registered  Protes- 
tants?” “ Yes,”  said  the  woman.  “Well,”  said  he,  “ it 
was  to  see  their  father  that  l wanted  to  find  your  house.” 

8706.  The  Chairman. — You  consider  that  it  was  an 
improper  precaution  that  in  that  case  the  consent  of  both 
parents  should  have  been  required  before  the  child’s 
creed  was  finally  registered  ? — I feel  simply  that  it  was 
an  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the  official  of 
the  model  school.  I think  the  teacher  of  the  model 
school  should  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  child  one  way  or  the  other. 

8707.  Do  you  think  that  in  these  cases  it  would  be 
always  safe  to  take  the  word  of  one  parent  as  giving 
the  consent  of  the  other  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I believe  the 
rule  is  to  take  the  religion  of  the  child  from  the  per- 
son who  comes  to  enter  it,  and  that  is  a safe  rule. 

Whoever  has  authority  to  put  the  child  to  the  school 
that  same  person  presumably  has  also  authority  to  state 
what  is  the  religion  of  the  child,  and  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  or  prudent  for  the  managers  of  the 
school  to  go  further  than  that.  Somehow  or  other 
that  must  make  their  schools  the  means  of  causing 
dissension  between  parents  on  the  grounds  of  religion. 

8708.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schoolmistress  was 
going  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  in 
making  this  requisition  ? — I believe  so.  I believe 
certainly  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Board,  and  if  it  were  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  rules  I would  say  that  rule  was  an  improper 
one.  1 know  of  another  case  somewhat  similar,  too, 
connected  with  the  same  school,  where  the  child  of  a 
mixed  marriage  was  sent  to  the  model  school  and  regis- 
tered as  a Roman  Catholic. 

8709.  At  Belfast? — At  Belfast.  And  the  authori- 
ties of  the  model  school  wrote  a note  by  the  child,  a 
little  boy,  home  to  the  father,  but  this  note  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  mother,  and  it  was  open  ; and  when 
the  mother  saw  what  it  was  about  she  thought  the 
quietest  way  would  be  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and 
she  did  so.  And  on  the  second  day  the  child  brought 
home  another  note  which  was  open  in  the  same  way, 
and  she  saw  it  was  simply  asking  the  father  to  inter- 
fere and  have  this  child  registered  a Protestant.  She 
burned  this  note,  and  on  the  third  occasion  a note  was 
sent  by  post  to  the  father.  Now  I don’t  conceive  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  any  of  the  officials  of  the  model 
school  to  interfere  in  any  way  and  so  disturb  the  peace 
and  harmony  that  was  existing  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife. 

8710.  Do  you  know  in  what  year  this  case  hap- 
pened ? — It  is  not  more  than  four  years  since,  my  lord. 

8711.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  of  it  at  the 
time  to  the  authorities  of  the  model  school  or  to  the 
Board? — Complaint  was  made  by  me,  and  I investi- 
gated it  and  I went  to  the  parent.  I know  that  the 
father  is  since  dead.  The  child  was  withdrawn  from 
the  model  school  at  the  time,  but  my  object  was  to 
learn  was  what  I had  heard  true,  when  I found  that  this 
was  quite  true,  as  well  as  the  other  case  in  which  the 
porter  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  father. 

8712.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  children  of 
whom  you  have  just  spoken  now  1- — The  name  of  the 
first  is  Sloan,  and  the  second  is  Canmer,  very  respect- 
able people.  Their  parents  are  respectable  people, 
and  that  is  another  objection  I have.  The  last  person 
that  I have  mentioned  is  of  too  respectable  a class  to 
send  children  to  a model  school.  They  arc  quite  able 
to  pay  at  a very  superior  school  for  the  training  and 
education  of  their  children. 

8713.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  is  the  habit  of  per- 
sons to  send  their  children  to  model  schools  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  terms?— Yes,  I think  s^my  lord. 
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June  9, 1868.  8714.  I believe  at  Belfast  the  pupils  pay  some- 

thing  1 — They  do  pay  very  highly,  as  I shall  state-  to 

TMtMostRftr.  your1  lordship  by-and-by  if  you  will  permit  me. 

I)K  Dormn-  87 Id.  Does  the  attendance  of  those  better-elass 
pupils  tend  to  keep  out  the  poorer  children  from  the 
model  schools,  or  is  there  room  for  both  classes'? — No, 
my  lord  ; 1 don’t  think  the  model  schools  are  suited  to 
poor  children  at  all.  I think  that  the  high  charges 
and  advanced  fees,  and  the  whole  system  and  tone,  are 
not  at  all  what  would  encourage  the  poor  to  - go  near 
them ; and  I think  that  the  education  imparted  in 
the  model  schools  is  given  to  a class  of  children  whose 
parents  would1  be  able  to  pay  for  them  at  respectable, 
proper  schools. 

8716.  Then  is  one  of  your  objections  to  the  model 
schools,  that  the  charges  are  too  high  for  the  poor,  and 
too  low  for  the  middle  class  1—1  think  so ; for  it  is 
well  known  that  some  of  the  higher  class  people,  in  a 
very  respectable  sphere  of  life,  take  advantage  of  the 
model  schools;  to' save  money,  and  send  their  children 
there,  with  their  servants  on  jaunting  cars,  and  thus 
also  their  servants  go  to  take- them  home  again. 

8717.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
application  of  the  public  money,  to  provide  education 
for  persons  of  that  class  1—1  do  not  think  that  the 
legislature  ever  intended  to  extend  the  National  system 
of  education  to  the  higher  orders,  but  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

8718.  Then  you-  would  advocate  the  abolition  of 
those  model  schools  1 — For  many  reasons,  my  lord,  for 
others  besides  the  one  that  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

8719.  Will  you  mention  the  other  reasons  of  ob- 
jection which  you  have  to  the  model  schools1? — One 
main  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  religious  teaching  is 
entirely  excluded,  and  that  that  is  manifested  in  the 
deportment  of  the  children  who  are  taught  at  the  model 
schools.  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience  that 
children  trained  in  the  model  shools  come  from  them 
with  atone  that,  1 think,  as  members  of  society,  is  very 
objectionable.  They  to  some  extent  become  imbued 
with  airs  and  notions  that  are  unsuited  to  children ; 
there  is  a degree  of  stubbornness,  of  indocility,  of  conceit 
about  them,  so  mueh  so  that  the  children,  whether 
boys  or  girls,  when  they  come  from  a model  school 
either  to  Christian  Brothers’  schools  or  to  convent 
schools,  are  at  once  known,  and  -until  they  are  trained 
and  brought  into  the  tone  of  these  schools  they  are  con- 
sidered a great  drawback.  I have  a great  objection 
altogether  to  the  tone  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
model  schools.  There  is  not  a spirit  of  union  or  kind- 
liness amongst  them,  but  of  bickering  and  criticism  of 
each  other  which  I should  be  sorry  to  see  spread  among 
little  children,  and  among  that  class  of  persons  whom 
we  must  look  upon  as  being  what  I said. 

8720.  Would  it  be  a satisfactory  arrangement,  if 
ministers  of  the-  different  persuasions  were  attached  to 
the  model  schools-to  attend  to  give  religious  instruction 
at  stated  periods  to  the  pupils  ? — That  was  tried,  my 
lord,  before,  and  it  turned  out  not  to  be  either  practi- 
cable or  advantageous. 

8721.  Was-  it  ever  the  case  that  the  Board  paid 
chaplains  for  their  attendance  at  any  of  the  model 
schools  ? — They  never  paid  chaplains,  but  they  had 
chaplains  appointed  to  give  religious  instruction. 
There  was  at  one  time  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain  at- 
tending the  model  school  in  Belfast,  but  he  was  with- 
drawn by  my  predecessor,  and  his  experience  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  desirable  tO  see  the  thing 
repeated. 

8722.  In  what  way  did  it  work  badly?— Well,  the 
fact  Of  two  or  three  different  clergymen  coming  to  the 
school,  brings  immediately  before  the1  minds  of  the 
children  the  difference  of  I’eligion,  and  instead  of 
Creating  a harmony  amongst  them,  it  is  the  very 
best  means  to  create  disagreement  and  strife. 

8723.  Is  it  not  the  habit  at  the  model  schools  to  have 
separate  religious  instruction  at  stated  hours?— It  is 
given  by  the  teachers. 

8724.  Then  in  what  manner  did  .the  presence  of  the 
ministers  raise  that  antagonistic  and  controversial  feel- 
ing more  than  it  would  be  derived  from  separate  in- 


struction by  the  ordinary  teachers? — I dare  say  your 
lordship  will  see  at-  once  the  effect  that  a-  clergyman 
going  into  a school  of  that  kind  must  have  upon  his  own 
community,  and  the  influence  his  presence  must  have; 
and  the  kind  of  opposite  influence  also  upon  those  of 
other  communions.  This- must  act -necessarily  : more- 
over the  simple  presence  of  a clergyman  there  would  be 
a kind  of  acknowledgment  that  everything  about  it  was 
right,  whereas,  in  reality;  unless  religion  - is  made  to 
form  a portion  of  the  education  given  to  the  children  a 
clergyman’s  presence  would  be  wrong.  He  would  be, 
as  it  were,  approving  of  what  was  very  deficient,  and 
very  deceptive; 

8725.  Did  the  behaviour-  of  the  children  at  the 
model  schools  deteriorate  after  the  minister  had  ceased 
to  attend  for  religious  instruction  ? — I dare  say  that 
ministers  still  attend.  No  Catholic  ministers  attend; 
but  I think;  as  I have  stated  already,  that  the  deport- 
ment of  the  children  is  very  bad— that  -their  training 
in  the  model  school  causes  their  deportment  to  be  very 
objectionable. 

8726.  Then  I understand  that  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain  to  that  model  school  in  Belfast  would  not  re- 
move all  objections?  -I  don’t  think  it  would.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  have  no  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever  with  the  literature  that  was  introduced  into,  the 
school;  and  so  far - too,  as  a clergyman  was  concerned, 
he  would  have  no  authority;  All  lie  can  do  is  to  give 
instruction  at  stated  hours,  but  he  cannot  interfere 
with  regard  to  abuses  in  different  departments,  and  his 
presence  would  be  a kind  of  screen  over  the  deficiencies 
of  the  system. 

8727.  How  would  you  propose  that  themasteis  of 
model  schools  should  be  appointed?— The  Catholic 
Prelates,  of  course,  you  are  aw  are,  cannot  consent  in  any 
way  to  have  the  appointment  of  teachers  removed  from 
their  own  control,  and  it  is  a function  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  cannot  abdicate.  They  must,  somehow  or 
other,  have  contx-ol  of  the  appointment,  either  by  way 
of  veto  upon  an  improper  teacher,  or  by  having  the 
appointment  of  a person  whom  they  know  to  be  judi- 
cious ; and  from  my  own  experience  I can  state  to  the 
Commissioners  that  a teacher  whose  demeanour  is  reli- 
gious and  whose  deportment  is  proper  will  have  more 
influence  in  forming  the  manners  of  children  than  the 
literature  used  in  the  schools  would  have.  It  would  be 
very  objectionable  for  the  manager  of  a school,  if  he  were 
a clergyman,-  not-  to  exercise  such -authority  or  control 
over  the  teacher,  or  not  to  select  a judicious  and  proper 
on& — a person  whose  demeanour  would  be  religious, 
and  in  every  way  circumspect  and  grave.- 

8728.  Then  are  you  opposed  to  any  training  estab- 
lishment being  maintained  by  the  Board  ? — I think 
that  any  system  of  education  with  which  the  country 
may  be  blessed,  certainly  must  have  training  schools ; 
but  that  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  those  training 
schools  can  qualify  teachers  for  the  different  denomina- 
tions by  any  one  system  of  training.  Any  one  system 
of  training  cannot  turn  out  teachers  qualified  to  enter 
a Catholic  school,  a Protestant  school,  or  a Presby- 
terian school,  simply  from  the  same  training. 

8729.  Do  you  advocate  the  training  being  left  to 
voluntary  effort,  the  Boax-d  regulating  the  qualification 
of  their  teachei-s  on  the  result  of  their  own  examina- 
tion and  classification? — Not  altogetheiy my lord.  I 
think,  a system  of  education  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  country  shoidd  be  such  as  that  the  Govei-mnent 
would  have  a control  over  it  to  a certain  extent.  The 
Government  should  be  satisfied  that,  at  all  events,  there 
would  be  a minimum  of  qualification  which  it  would 
not  recognise,  and  it  should  gix-e  assistance  then  to 
schools  which  would  be  conducted  in  a way  that  would 
prove  that  the  country  was  receiving  benefit  from  the 
Government  support  and  assistance  given  to  the  schools ; 
but  the  tone  of  the  schools,  the  style  of -literature,  and, 
above  all,  the  religious  training  imparted  in  the  schools, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
vax-ious  denominations  of  the  children  in  the  country. 

8730.  And  how  would  yon  reconcile  that  with  the 
exercise 'of  such  authority  over  training  schools  mam- 
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tamed  by  parliamentary  grants  as  the  State  would 
require  ! — The  State  could  appoint  its  Inspectors,  who 
would  be  very  competent  judges  whether  the  schools 
are  efficiently  worked,  and  whether  the  education  im- 
parted to  the  children,  when  they  examine  them,  even 
in  the  secular  branches,  was  up  to  the  mark  or  the 
proper  standard.  If  so,  I think  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  to  approve  of  the  schools,  and  say 
they  were  quite  worthy  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Government.  If  they  found  that  schools  were  in- 
efficiently worked,  and  not  giving  satisfaction,  I think 
they  should  withhold  their  certificate.  Then  I think 
that  would  cause  the  ministers  of  the  various  religions 
in  the  country  to  take  care  that  their  schools  were 
efficiently  worked,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Government  that  the  proper  quantum  of  instruction 
was  imparted,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  give 
the  Prelates  and  the  parents  of  the  children  every 
satisfaction  and  security  that  the  religious  training  was, 
pari  passu,  given  also. 

8731.  In  your  last  answer  do  you  speak  of  ordinary 

schools  or  training  schools  ! — My  answer  will  apply  to 
both,  because  I don’t  conceive  that  the  training  schools 
can  be  properly  conducted  unless  that  the  training  will 
qualify  the  teachers  for  giving  special  instruction  in 
the  schools  to  which  they  would  be  devoted  after- 
wards. . 

8732.  Do  you  contemplate  the  training  establish- 
ments being  wholly  managed  by  the  Board,  or,  as  in 
England,  maintained  by  individual  effort,  and  receive 
assistance  only  from  the  State  1 — I think  that  they 
should  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State,  but 
at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  certain  reasonable  rules 
which  would  give  the  State  perfect  security  that  the 
money  had  been  properly  and  duly  expended.  I mean 
also  that  the  teachers  who  go  out  to  impart  education  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  country,  should  come 
from  an  establishment  that  would  have  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

8733.  Do  you  contemplate  the  establishment  being 
a purely  Government  institution,  or  being  an  insti- 
tution under  individual  management,  with  assistance 
from  the  State!— Yes  ; but  I think  the  Government 
control  should  be  such  over  it,  that  it  would  still  be  a 
Government  institution.  I .think  the  machinery  of  the 
establishment  should  be  kept  up  by  the  Government, 
but  the  training,  or  instruction,  or  teaching,  should 
come  from  a staff  of  professors  or  others  put  in  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  ox-  with  their  approval,  and 
what  I say  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  should,  I admit, 
be  the  same  for  Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  I conceive 
they  are  the  parties  who  would  best  impart  religious 
instruction.  The  Presbyterians,  probably,  may  not 
think  that  the  religious  element  is  so  absolutely 
necessary.  I think,  from  the  way  public  opinion  is 
running  latterly,  the  opinion  is  prevailing  much  that 
revelation  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and- 1 
note  that  as  one  of  the  evils  growing  from  the  present 
system,  for  while  we  advance  that  principle  we  are  likely 
to  make  the  schools  dangerous,  and  generate  a bad 
spirit,  a spirit  that  might  not,  perhaps,  be  in  the 
direction  of  loyalty. 

8734.  Are  there  any  convent  schools  under  the 
Board  in  your  diocese! — There  are  in  the  town  of 
Belfast  two  large  convent  schools,  and  there  is  another 
in  the  town  of  Downpatrick. 

8735.  Are  you  satisfied  -with  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  regards  convent  schools ! — Not  altogether-. 

8736.  On  what  points  are  you  dissatisfied  1— I might 
say,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  puns,  that  the 
childrens’  comportment  and  depoi-tment  is  worth  all  the 
money  they  get.  I would  know  one  of  the  little  girls 
trained  by  the  nuns  any  place  I met  her,  and  what  I say 
of  the  nuns  I can  say  also  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
"Whilst  the  Sistei-s  of  Mercy  in  their  schools  give  a 
superior  education  they  are  paid  very  badly.  The  Com- 
missioners are  aware  they  have  only  a capitation  grant, 
and  they  are  generally  persons  who,  by  their  own 
vows,  sever  themselves  from  the  world,  and  apply 
themselves  to  this,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  their  state,  to 
educate  the  children  in  the  country.  With  regard  to 


the  convent. schools,  I have  to  mention  one  case,  and  it  June  P.tefis. 
is  one  that  tells  very,  much  against  the  assistance  or  — - 

the  convenience  which  the  present  Board  of  Education 
has  given  them.  In  a large  manufacturing  town  like 
Belfast  it  can  be  very  well  understood  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  in  the  factories  we  must  have  a large  female 
population  working  hard  from  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  after  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  or-  thirteen 
hours  a day.  In  the  summer  and  winter  seasons  a 
large  number  of  these  poor  little  gilds  who  are  taken  at  a 
very  eaidy  age  from  their  parents’  houses,  some  of  them, 
indeed,  not  having  parents  in  town  at  all,  but  drafted 
in  from  the  various  counties  in  the  province  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  mill,  are  left  without  parents  to  super- 
intend or  educate  them,  and  thus  very  much,  indeed, 
to  their  own  discretion.  Now,  a large  number  of  these 
children, , amounting  to  about  500,  have  been  get  to 
attend  the  nuns’  schools  for  two  hours  every  winter 
evening,  and  the  nuns,  I must  .say,  have  specially  an 
influence  over  that  class  of  the  female  population  that 
no  other  .teachers  could  acquire.  Ordinary  school 
teachers  could  not  in  any  sense  acquire  that  influence 
that  the  nuns  have  over  them.  The  nuns  have  brought, 

I say,  to  the  number  of  about  500,  these  poor,  gilds  to 
their  schools  after  working  all  day,  and  they  there 
spend  about  two  hours  in  reading,  writing,  as  well  as 
learning  the  Catechism,  and  they  receive  also  a lecture 
from  the  nuns  how  they  are  to  deport -themselves,  to  keep 
from  the  streets,  howto  avoid  bad  companions,  and  bad 
associations,  and  the  instructions  with  which  they  are 
imbued  are  valuable,  I should  say  invaluable.  Well, 
the  nuns  who  educate  these  500  poor  gilds  find  that 
the  immense  extra  labour  and  fatigue  is  very  highly 
taxing  on  their  own  efforts ; and  constitutions,  and 
knowing  that  assistance  lias  .been  granted  by  the  Board 
to  other  night-schools— that  is,  to  girl-schools  taught  by 
seculars— they  very  naturally  thought  that  by.  applying 
to  the  Board  they  could  obtain  some  assistance,  or 
that  what  might  be  called  assistant-teachers  would  be 
granted  at  £6  or  £8  a year  each,  or  that  nionitresses 
might  be  appointed  who  would  receive  <£4  or  £5  a year 
each.  At  all  events,  they  naturally  expected  some 
assistance  would  be  granted  to  them.  They  have  made 
every  possible  application  on  the  subject  without  success, 
and  1 have  even  spoken  to  a gentleman,  who  was  formerly 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  with  reference 
to  it.  When  he  heard  the  case  he  thought  the  thing  was 
absurd,  and  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
assistance  for  the  nuns  educating  these  500  girls,  who, 
if  not  at  the  schools,  would  be  doing  nothing  but  learn- 
ing mischief,  or  very  probably  be  found  in  some  of 
the  immoral  dens  of  that  terrible  town.  This  gentle- 
man also  made  application  on  the  subject,  but  failed 
too,  and  the  schools  are  at  the  present  moment  without 
receiving  the  slightest  recognition  towards  enabling 
them  to  educate  those  500  females. 

8737.  Do  the  Commissioners  of  Education  aid  secu- 
lar night  schools  in  Belfast! — They  do. 

8738.  For  girls  of  that  age  1 — Yes. 

8739.  What  ages  are  the  girls !— The  girls  enter  the 
mills  from . after  eleven  years  of  age ; and  that  class 
who  would  go  to  school  remain  there  till  they  are 
twenty,  and  some  much  above  that. 

8740.  Are  these  girls  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twenty,  not  obliged  to  go  to  school  for  a portion  of  the 
day  under  the  Factory  Act!— No,  they  don’t  go  to 
school,  and  if  they  did  they  would  receive  no  instruc- 
tion. These  girls  are  too  old  for  that.  In  fact,  they 
are  nearly  all  marriageable  girls,  but  girls  neglected  in 
their  youth,  and  who,  perhaps,  if  they  got  any  training 
at  all,  it  was  of  a bad  kind.  I suppose  the  Commis- 
sion ;rs  are  fully  aware  that  the  habits  of  factories  and 
mills  are  not  at  all  promotive  of  morality,  or  of  what 
would  be  desirable  in  that  class  of  the  population  ; and 
it  strikes  me  if  the  Legislature,  in  a wise  spirit  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  poor,  would  wish  to  befriend 
that  class,  I could  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  the 
slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  aiding  the  nuns,  .and  of 
the  Board  giving  them  a cordial  co-operation. 

8741.  Are  there  many  other  places  besides  Belfast 
where  that  class  of  schools  would  be  required!— I 
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June  9,1868.  think  wherever  there  is  any  public  employment  that 

would  keep  the  young  girls  away  during  the  day  hours, 

TheMoetRev.  there  should  be  a night  school.  It  should  be  con- 
l)r.  Dor  nan.  <jucteq  w;lt)1  g reat  prudence.  It  is  a blessing  that  the 
nuns  are  able  to  obtain  such  an  influence  over  the  gii'ls  ; 
that  instead  of  their  going  probably  to  some  vile  haunts, 
they  draw  them  to  the  school,  and  there,  of  course, 
imbue  them  with  good  notions,  so  as  to  send  them  home 
much  better  ; and  speaking  of  the  morals  of  that  class  of 
persons,  we  find  that  the  girls  trained  by  the  nuns  are 
unquestionably  the  most  moral  of  the  population. 

8742.  Would  you  desire  a special  class  of  evening 
schools  to  be  allowed  in  connexion  with  the  convents 
for  adult  gilds ? — I would  only  ask  that  the  Board 
would  concede  to  the  nuns  the  same  or  similar  favours 
to  what  they  grant  to  secular  schools. 

8743.  How  many  of  these  secular  evening  schools  for 
gilds  are  there  in  Belfast1?  — There  are  many.  There  is 
no  limit,  to  them.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  establish 
a secular  school  in  the  evening  has,  like  any  day 
school,  with  regard  to  the  attendance,  only  to  show  a 
certain  quantum  of  sufficiency  in  attendance. 

87 44.  Are  there  many  ordinary  National  girls’  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  managers  in  Belfast? — There 
are  a great  many.  I dare  say  there  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  besides  the  nuns'  schools. 

8745.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  attach  young 
women,  at  the  ages  you  have  mentioned,  to  these  schools  ? 
— These  would  not  go  to  a school  presided  over  by  a 
secular  teacher.  Their  confidence  is  in  the  character 
of  the  nuns,  who  impart  a religious  tone,  and  instruct 
them  in  what  girls  ought  to  know. 

8746.  Are  the  nuns  of  the  convent  allowed  to 
teach  in  schools  outside  their  own  premises? — They 
go  out  on  Sundays  to  teach  the  Catechism  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  coming  to  confirmation,  but  they  could  not 
find  time  to  give  to  all  the  grown  girls.  The  grown-up 
classes  would  not  go  to  a day-school,  because  they  have 
attained  to  that  age  that  they  would  blush  to  be  seen 
going  to  a school,  but  in  the  evenings  they  slip  out  to 
the  convent  schools,  and  they  there  receive  all  reason- 
able instruction. 

8747.  Lord  Dv/nraven. — In  what  year  was  the  ap- 
plication made  to  the  Board  in  this  case? — The  last 
application  was  made  not  later  than  two  years  ago,  or 
within  the  last  two  years.  I might  state  that  the 
gentleman  whom  I asked  to  interfere  said  to  me,  after 
a conversation,  that  there  was  a great  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  matter. 

8748.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  a formal  applica- 
tion made  in  writing? — Yes,  by  the  Superior  of  the 
nuns,  not  to  one  but  to  several  members  of  the  Board. 

8749.  That  correspondence  would  be  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Board?— I dare  say. 

8750.  Lord  Dunraven. — Was  it  to  the  Board  or  to 
individuals  ? — To  individual  members,  I think. 

8751.  Not  to  the  Board? — A formal  application  was 
made  in  the  usual  way  through  the  Secretaries. 

8752.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  answer 
was  returned  to  the  application? — Simply  that  it  could 
not  be  complied  with — that  monitors  did  not  work  well 
at  night-schools. 

8753.  What  was  the  name  of  the  convent  that  made 
the  application? — St.  Paul’s,  Crumlin-road. 

8754.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  Sufficiency 
of  the  education  given  to  children  in  the  workhouse 
schools  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  education  there  is  very 
fair.  In  the  workhouse  of  Belfast  there  is  a teacher 
appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  chaplain. 

8755.  Is  the  Belfast  workhouse  school  under  the 
Board? — Yes,  the  school  is  under  the  Board. 

8756.  Is  the  education  there  satisfactory? — I think 
it  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  common  schools  in  the 
country.  I should  state,  with  regard  to  the  common 
schools,  that  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  what  is 
laudable,  and  what  is  beneficial  and  advantageous  in 
them,  and  that  they  have  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
and  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  and  would  do  still 
more  if  the  books  were  of  the  proper  standard,  and  if 
the  children  were  allowed  to  receive  information  by 
the  senses  as  well  as  by  the  intellect,  and  if  religion 


and  the  religious  element  were  not  excluded.  Hence 
we  look  upon  the  common  schools  in  the  country  as 
denominational  schools,  for  they  are  mostly  all  that. 
There  are  Presbyterian  schools  and  Protestant  schools 
into  which  a Catholic  never  enters,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  Catholic  schools  under  the  Board  into 
which  Protestants  would  not  enter.  Practically  speak- 
ing, they  are  really  unmixed  schools. 

8757.  Is  it  unnatural  that"  in  places  where  each 
denomination  is  sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently 
rich,  to  maintain  a separate  school,  the  schools  should 
assume  a congregational  character? — Very  often,  of 
course,  the  schools  are  attached  to  a church,  or  are 
near  a church  or  meeting-house,  and  they  assume 
a congregational  character ; but  very  often,  also,  the 
clergyman  of  a congregatioix  will  become  the  manager 
of  12,  or  16,  or  18  schools,  scattered  over  the  town  in 
various  parts,  and  I consider  that  that  is  rather  objec- 
tionable. If  a clergyman  wishes  to  have  National 
schools  for  the  wants  of  his  congregation,  one,  two,  or 
three  would  be  sufficient ; but  for  a man  to  multiply 
schools  leads  to  what  might  be  dangerous.  They  might 
make  them  subserve  objects  that  would  not  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  legislature. 

8758.  Is  your  lordship  a guardian  or  visitor  in  any 
way  of  the  workhouse  of  Belfast?  — I am  not  a visitor. 
Of  course  1 go  there  to  give  confirmation  to  the  chil- 
dren ; but  there  is  a regular  chaplain  appointed  to  the 
workhouse. 

8759.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  whether  the 
educational  staff  is  sufficient  in  workhouse  schools 
generally  ? — I dare  say  for  the  number  of  children  the 
educational  staff  is  sufficient. 

87  60.  Do  you  desire  any  alteration  in  the  relations 
of  manager  to  the  Central  Office?— The  relation  or 
connexion  between  the  manager  and  the  Central  Office 
is  very  fail-,  provided  the  manager  had  power  over  the 
books.  I think  it  would  be  light  that  the  managers 
should  have  a central  body  to  whom  they  would'  be  ac- 
countable, and  with  whom  they  could  correspond.  So 
far  as  that  connexion  is  concerned  I don’t  see  anything 
to  object  to  in  it.  I have  heard  many  complaints  as 
to  the  wonderful  delays  in  the  answering  of  corre- 
spondence, the  receipt  of  salaries,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ; but,  however,  that  is  in  the  machinery  of  the 
business  department.  If  there  is  any  defect  it  isthereit  is. 

8761.  Are  not  these  delays  caused  sometimes  by 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ? — I think  not. 
I know  of  no  instance  where  the  delay  has  been  caused 
by  the  manager.  In  none  of  the  instances  to  which  I 
refer  has  it  been  caused  by  the  manager. 

8762.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  salaries  of  the 
different  classes  of  masters  and  mistresses  ? Is  it  suffi- 
cient ? — I agree  with  the  general  opinion  that  the  salary 
is  not  sufficient.  With  the  present  increased  price  of 
provisions,  in  every  way,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  supposed  to  dress  decently,  and  to  assume 
a higher  style,  and  acquire  and  keep  up  the  influence 
they  should  exercise  over  the  scholars,  I do  not  think 
the  salary  is  at  all  up  to  the  mark  it  should  be. 

8763.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  what  you  consider 
the  rates  of  the  third  class  should  be  % — You  will  not 
get  a young  man  now  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the 
teaching  profession,  unless  he  would  have  the  fair  pro- 
mise or  prospect  of  handsome  remuneration,  because  as 
a bookkeeper  and  when  he  would  be  confined  for  only 
five  or  six  hours  a day,  he  may,  if  he  be  an  intelligent 
person  and  of  good  address,  get  into  a situation  very 
easily,  in  which  he  will  receive  far  more  money. 

87 64.  If  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  raised  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  it  a rule  that  no 
teacher  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  lower 
grade  of  second  division  of  third  class  above  three  or 
five  years?- — Well,  my  lord,  a teacher  I think  should 
have  a prospect  that  when  he  has  spent  a number  of 
years  in  the  service,  like  a soldier  who  is  drilled  and 
exercised,  he  should  be  superannuated  at  some  time 
with  a pension. 

8765.  That  is  not  the  question? — I know,  my  lord. 
I add  he  should  have  a prospect,  that  after  working  hard 
for  four  or  five  years  and  that  he  could  show  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  that  the -work  was  clone  in 
a fruitful  way — that  the  results  were  satisfactory,  he 
should  then  receive  an  increase  of  salary.  I think  they 
should  hope  in  three  or  five  years  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  that. 

8766.  Do  you  think  if  the  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
increased  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  in  the  service 
for  more  than  three  or  five  years  those  teachers  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  raising  themselves  above  the 
second  division  of  third  class  '? — Well,  I think  after  a 
person  has  entered  on  the  profession  of  a teacher,  and 
that  he  has  received  any  kind  of  qualification,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  turn  him  off  and  send  him  adrift  to 
seek  another  employment  or  profession.  I would  take 
it  for  granted  he  should  not  receive  the  qualification  of 
being  able  to  teach  unless  he  were  so,  and  once  appointed 
I think  he  should  continue  to  act  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years,  or  any  reasonable  time,  until  he  was  unfit 
for  the  hard  active  work  a teacher  has  to  go  through, 
and  then  he  should  receive  superannuation. 

8767.  Does  it  not  happen  that  a teacher  who  gets  a 
low  classification  at  first,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  is 
able  to  raise  himself  to  a higher  rank? — Clearly,  my 
lord  ; but  I understood  your  question  to  be  whether  or 
not  with  reference  to  a teacher  who  had  been  once  ap- 
pointed, and  who  had  not  succeeded  after  three  or  four 
years  in  attaining  a higher  rank— it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  let  him  go  from  the  teaching  altogether. 

I thought  that  was  the  question. 

8768.  Do  you  consider  that  a teacher  who  after 
three  or  five  years  is  unable  to  raise  himself  above  the 
second  division  of  third  class  is  a useful  servant  of  the 
State  ? — No.  There  are  some  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves indolent,  and  who  will  not  apply  themselves  at 
all,  and  who,  therefore,  of  course  will  neglect  study 
and  neglect  the  public  examination,  and  will  miss  being 
promoted.  I don’t  see  that  they  could  receive  any 
greater  punishment  than  simply  to  let  them  remain  at 
the  lowest  standard  of  the  pay,  and  if  the  manager  of 
a school  thinks  fit  he  could  dispense  with  his  services, 
and  an  influence  of  that  kind  operating  upon  the 
teacher  would  be  the  only  kind  of  punishment  to  which 
you  can  well  subject  him. 

8769.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  State 
to  decline  employing  that  class  of  man  when  he  showed 
himself  incapable  of  improvement? — -If  your  lordship 
supposes  the  State  has  at  all  engaged  him — has  first 
employed  him,  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  turn 
him  out,  but  I think  it  would  be  fair  not  to  promote 
him,  and  it  would  be  fail-  for  the  manager,  if  he  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  tact,  and  application,  and  success 
in  teaching,  to  get  rid  of  him  and  let  him  get  another 
school  if  he  could.  That  is  constantly  happening. 
There  are  constant  changes  in  that  way.  If  I had  a 
drone  of  a teacher  in  my  school  who  simply  cared  if  he 
had  the  average  number  of  pupils,  and  who  kept  his 
school  untidy,  and  let  the  children  be  untidy,  I would 
tell  him  I would  dispense  with  his  services  just  as  you 
would  do  with  a servant  in  your  employment. 

8770.  Have  you  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  rules  as  regards  religious  instruction  ? 
— Yes,  I think  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  are,  in 
many  cases,  nugatory,  and  I think  they  are  defective. 
I have  taken  a note  of  two  cases  in  which  I know  that 
at  the  present  moment,  not  with  stand  ing  the  change 
made  in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Board’s  provisions 
for  security  are  set  at  nought.  They  are  both  in  the 
county  Antrim.  One  is  at  Cairncastle,  on  the  Antrim 
coast,  and  there,  on  Saturdays,  religious  instruction  is 
given  to  the  Catholic  children  in  Sacred  Lessons  and 
Sacred  Poetry.  The  teacher  of  that  school  explained  to 
the  Inspector  what  he  was  doing,  but  the  Inspector,  if  he  is 
to  be  believed,  took  no  exception,  and  did  not  note  any- 
thing wrong.  The  nspector  visited  that  school  on  the 
19th  February  and  on  the  20th  October,  1867.  The  other 
school  is  not  far  from  the  first,  and  religious  instruction 
is  also  still  imparted  there  to  the  Catholic  children  by  a 
person  who  is  many  years  registered  as  an  Episcopalian. 
That  has  been  going  on  within  the  last  six  months.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Board  to  superintend 
all  the  cases,  nor  do  I think  that  even  the  manager  can, 
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himself,  thoroughly  give  security  against  these  infrac-  jUne  a,  isos. 

tions  occurring  where  the  teacher  is  permitted  at  all  to  _ 

give  religious  instruction  to  every  one.  If  religious  in- 

struction  is  given  by  the  teacher  to  any  religion — Roman 

Catholic  or  Protestant — there  is  no  security  that  he 

will  not  go  over  the  mark,  and  say  something  he  ought 

not  to  say. 

8771.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Board 
in  those  cases  in  which  infractions  of  the  rules  are 
brought  under  notice  ? — It  is  so  difficult  to  move  the 
Board  to  act  in  a case  of  that  kind,  that  if  I had  a case 
of  the  sort  I would  be  slow  to  set  the  Board  in  motion. 

It  would  be  a very  strong  motive  of  conscience  that 
would  make  me  write  a letter  asking  them  to  move  in 
the  matter.  I would  feel  it  hopeless  to  get  anything  done 
in  any  reasonable  time  besides  its  being  odious  to  do  so. 

8772.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mixed  education  system,  any  child  has 
been  induced  to  change  his  religion  ?— I have,  my  lord. 

I have  known  a case  to  have  occurred  in  Belfast. 

8773.  Are  the  cases  numerous  ?— No,  not  numerous, 
where  the  change  will  be  plain  and  positive,  but  that 
the  influence  is  in  the  direction  of  proselytism  I have 
not  a shadow  of  doubt. 

8774.  Does  it  often  happen  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
that  in  the  class  of  persons  who  attend  common  schools 
a change  of  religion  takes  place  ?— Not  in  the  common 
schools  in  the  country  districts.  I think  the  common 
schools  have  protections  and  securities  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  training  schools.  All  our  common 
schools,  or  nearly  all,  are  under  the  management  of 
the  clergy — the  parish  priests  or  eui-ates  being  mana- 
gers of  nearly  all  the  schools  we  have.  That  is  the  case 
nearly  over  the  country.  Of  course  there  are  some  lay 
managers.  The  manager  has  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher,  and  he  knows  the  morals  of  the  teacher,  or  at 
least  knows  as  much  as  to  give  him  security  that 
everything  will  be  correct  in  the  school. 

8775.  Are  changes  of  religious  belief  common  among 
grown  persons  among  the  working  classes  in  the  north 
of  Ireland?— They  are  indeed  common  from  various 
influences— I suppose  both  one  way  and  the  other. 

8776.  Do  the  gains  and  losses  balance  themselves 
pretty  evenly  ? — 1 don’t  know  indeed.  I don’t  think 
we  have  any  reason  to  complain.  I don’t  think 
we  are  on  the  losing  side  in  that  way ; but  the  losses 
are  generally  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  where 
there  is  something  more  to  be  expected  I suppose. 

8777.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  what  time  do  the  girls  go  to 
the  factories  ? — At  half-past  five  in  the  morning. 

8778.  At  what  time  do  the  factories  close? — At  six. 

8779.  At  what  time  do  the  girls  go  to  the  evening 
school  ? — Those  children  will  go  direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  convent  school  without  going  home  at  all.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  these  poor  little  children  will  do. 

They  will  take  a small  piece  of  bread  with  them  in  the 
morning,  and  then  some  one  will  bring  them  a little 
tea  or  coffee,  and  they  -will  take  that  at  nine  o’clock 
for  breakfast.  At  two  o’clock  they  will  go  home  for 
dinner,  or  they  will  bring  a little  dinner  with  them, 
and  at  the  close  of  their  work  they  'rill  go  to  the 
school,  and  after  leaving  it  they  will  take  their  supper 
when  they  get  home. 

8780.  I thought  you  spoke  of  girls  of  an  advanced 
age? — Yes.  They  are  from  twelve  up  to  twenty,  and 
above  that. 

8781.  Now  at  what  time  does  the  school  commence  ? 

They  generally  leave  their  work  about  half-past  six 

o’clock,  and  the  school  commences  about  seven. 

8782.  At  what  time  would  they  leave  the  school  ? 

— About  half-past  eight  or  a quarter  to  nine.  They 
generally  spend  two  horns  in  the  school. 

8783.  Do  you  think  in  a large  town  like  Belfast, 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  a desirable 
thing  for  young  girls  at  that  time  of  life  to  be  going 
through  the  streets  of  a crowded  town  to  some  distance 
from  the  convent  school  ? — It  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage if  there  was  some  distinct  place  to  go  to  where  they 
would  receive  instruction,  but  if  they  had  no  specified 
place  to  go,  they  would  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  they 
would  see  mischief,  or  perhaps  go  to  the  dancing-rooms. 
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.Tune  9 1868.  8784.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  con- 

vent schools  and  the  dancing  rooms? — Perhaps- --yon  are 
TheMostBev,  nG^  as  f^jjy  aware  as  I am  of  the  dancing  rooms. 

Dr.  'Daman.  8785.  Might  they  not  go  to  the  dancing  rooms  after 
leaving  the  schools  ?— The  class  of  girls  to  which  I 
refer  would  never  do  that.  When  leaving  the  schools 
the  nuns  would  say — “ Take  care,  and  be  modest  when 
you  walk  along  the  streets,  and  do  not  let  your  voices 
be  heard,’’  and  the  girls  would  obey  the  admonition. 

8786.  You  think  it  is  safe  for  them  to  go  to  the 
convent  school  after  coming  from  work,  and  to  go 
home  after  half-past  eight  ? — It  is  a positive  bless- 
ing that  they  do  go,  for  if  they  did  not  go  there  they 
would  be  in  mischief.  If  you  had  ever  been  in  the 
working  districts  of  the  town,  your  ears  would  have  been 
disedified  by  the  language  of  some  of  the  girls  there. 

8787.  In  what  other  schools  in  Belfast  are  there  girls’ 
night-schools? — The  Presbyterians  have  them.  In 
fact,  they  , are  connected  with  any  secular  schools  at  all. 

8788.  I mean  for  girls’ schools.  There  are  a large 
number  of  boys’  schools,  but  I cannot  recall  to  my  own 
knowledge,  nor  do  I see  any  list  of  girls’  evening 
schools  in  Belfast — I only  see  male  schools  ? — Yes,  there 
are  girl-schools — and  like  the  male  schools  are  taught 
by  seculars. 

■8789.  But  don’t  you  think  there  is  a difference  with 
respect  to  young  men  going  to  night  schools,  and  young 
girls  going  to  night  schools,  and  that  one  would  be 
exposed  to  danger  that  the  other  would  not  ? — If  you 
spoke  of  a country  place*  where  the  girls  would  have 
to  travel  along  a lonely  road,  your  observation  would 
be  very  correct,  but  I am  speaking  of  a town  like  Bel- 
fast, where  the  girls  would  necessarily  be  in  some  mis- 
chief if  they  had  not  some  place  of  attraction  to  go  to 
to  learn  good. 

8790.  I think  you  said  you  applied  to  the  Board 
for  a grant  for  enlarging  your  school  in  the  first 
instance  ? — I did. 

8791.  Where  was  that  school  ? — In  Loughinisland, 
county  Down. 

8792.  Are  you  aware  of  the  general  rule  of  the 
Board  that  “ Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  build- 
ing a school-house,  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satis- 
fied that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a school,  that  an 
eligible  site  lias  been  procured,  that  a satisfactory  lease 
of  the  site  will  be  executed  to  the  Commissioners  in 
their  corporate  capacity.”  Did  you  know  of  that  being 
a rule  of  the  Board? — I object  to  the  rule.  That  rule, 
with  great  respect,  precluded  me  from  getting  the  as- 
sistance which  was  absolutely  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

•8793.  Would  the  Board  be  justified  in  giving  money 
■to  be  expended  on  a site,  the  lease  of  which  was  un- 
satisfactory?— So  far  as.  security  was  concerned  the  site 
was  secure,  but  I could  not  give  a lease.  The  Beard 
would  have  run  no  risk  at  all. 

8794.  The  question  was,  to  have  the  school  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  ? — The  requirement  was  to  have 
a lease  of  the  site.  The  site  on  which  the  old  school 
had  been  built  had  been  cut  off  from  a portion  of 
ground  that  had  been  assigned  for  the  site  of  a chapel. 
There  was  no  lease,  and  I could  give  no  lease  of  the  site, 
but  it  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  a school,  and 
■would  remain  there  appropriated  to  it. 

8795.  This  school-house  was  built  on  the  chapel 
ground?— Yes ; but  outside  it. 

■8796.  And  included  in  the  original,  grant  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  chapel  was  built? — I had  no 
original  grant.  It  had  been  built  before  I went  there, 
by  my  predecessor.  A boundary  wall  separated  the 
ehapel  and  school-house  completely. 

8797.  The  Chairman. — In  whom  was  the  property 
of i the  chapel  vested? — In  my  predecessor  and  two 
■others,  I believe.  I have  no  lease  or  document  con- 
nected with  it. 

. 8798.  Mr.  Gibson. — A satisfactory  lease  could  not  be 
made  out? — I don’t  think  a lease  could  be  made  out,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  a populous  parish,  where 
the  necessities  of  a school  were  very  great,  for  we  had 
a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  forty,  I think  the  Board  might  have  given 


assistance.  I succeeded,  by  the  copper  collection,  in 
establishing  the  school,  and  was  able  to  raise  the,  aver- 
age of  males  to  eighty  and  the  . average  of  females  to  a 
hundred. 

8799.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  the  State 
should  provide  school  buildings  on  a site  which  might 
be  taken  away  from  them  the  next  day  ?— I think  there 
ought  to  be  discretionary  power  left  in  the  Board  by 
the  State  if  they  want  to  advance  education  in  the 
country,  and  where  the  wants  of  such  education  are 
clearly  known,  they  ought  to  grant  aid  for  that  -pur- 
pose. What  security  had  the  Board  for  granting  ,£25 
'before  that,  for  fitting  a thatched  house  as  the  school. 
They  granted  that  to  three  trustees*  but  when  I wanted 
to  make  the  school  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  locality 
they  would  not  assist  us  unless  they  got  a lease  of  the  sitc. 

8800.  What  was  granted  to  the  three  trustees  ? — 
.£25  by  the  Board. 

8S01.  Would  that  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
school  furniture  and  school  apparatus? — Of  course  it 
was.  The  money  was  employed  in  plastering  and 
fitting  up  the  inside  of  the  house ; but  1 should  men- 
tion to  the  Commissioners  that  the  Board  at  first  had 
not  made  that  stringent  rule  which  you  have  read  to 
me,  and  at  first  .they  acted  in  a more  munificent  way 
with  regard  to  the  schools. 

8802.  Was  that  rule  in  existence  at  the  time  you 
made  the  application  ? — Yes ; but  exceptions  had  been 
taken  to  the  rule  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  It  was  because  it  operated  so  hardly  on 
the  spread  of  schools  where  they  were  wanted  that  that 
rule  was  objected  to. 

8803.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  your  lordship’s  argument 
against  the  rule  or  against  the  decision  of  the  Board 
in  the  case  to  which  you  refer?— I could  not  find  any 
facility  under  the  Board  of  building  a school  for  the 
wants  cf  the  people.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was 
Aom  the  act  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Commissioners, 
or  from  whom  it  was. 

8804.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  mentioned  that 
you  applied  for  an  assistant  for  the  school? — I did. 

8805.  Had  you  a paid  monitress  in  the  school  then? 
— Not  at  that  time.  The  school  had  only  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  it  had  succeeded  so 
amazingly  that  the  teacher,  having  brought  the  average 
Of  gii-ls  up  to  the  number  of  72-j-,  found  herself 
totally  unfitted  for  the  work,  and  she  stated  that  she 
could  not  get  on  with  the  school  unless  she  had  some 
one  to  assist  her.  I felt  myself  that  it  was  impossible 
she  could  get  on,  and  I made  the  application  in  the 
usual  way  for  an  assistant. 

8806.  You  had  no  monitor  at  that  time? — No,  we 
had  no  monitor. 

8807.  Did  you  get  a monitor  afterwards  ? — We  got 
a great  deal  more.  They  became  generous,  afterwards. 

8808.  You  tell  of  the  harshness. of  the  Board? — I 
am  only  stating  this  with  regard  to  a large  working 
school  that  there  was  not  a teaching  power  left  at  my 
disposal,  to  enable  me  to  conduct  the  school  properly. 

8809.  At  the  time  you  made  your  application  the 
rule  was  that — “ The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a 
higher  rate  of  salary  than  the  above  to  an  assistant 
teacher  (that  is  £15  for  males,  and  £13  for  females), 
even  if  classed ; nor  will  they  consider  any  application 
for  a grant  of  salary  to  an  assistant  in  any  school  in 
which  there  is  not  a daily  average  attendance  of  at 
least  7 5 pupils  ? — Yes. 

8810.  You  did  not  come  up  to  that?— No. 

8811.  Although  you  were  near  it? — The  Commis- 
sioners, however,  gave  me  the. assistant  afterwards  with- 
out the  7 5.  What  i complain  of  is  that  whilst  refusing 
the  assistant  first  to  me,  they  allowed  one  to  a model 
school  with  an  average  attendance  of  38,  and  to  another 
school — a common  school — with  an  average  attendance 
of  60.  I complain  of  the  partiality. 

8812.  The  Chairman. — Name  the  model  school  to 
which  you  refer  ? — Ballymoney. 

8813.  And  the  common  school? — Donegall-strcet, 
Belfast. 

8814.  Mr.  Gibson. — Who  was  the  patron  of  the  com- 
mon school?— Dr.  Denvir. 
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8815.  Then  it  was  a Roman  Catholic  school! — Yes ; 
it  was  Roman  .Catholic.  It  is  now  > a Christian  Bro- 
thers’ school.. 

8816.  It  was  a model  school  that  got  the  assistance 
before  that? — Yes ; the  Ballymoney  Model  School  which 
had  the  average  I tell  you  at  that  time,  when  I was 
refused  assistance  for  my  school,  which  I believed  had 
claims  far  superior  from  the  hard  work  we  had  in 
bringing  it  xxp;  and  from  the  little  assistance  we  got 
from  the  Board  before  that,  and  being  compelled  to 
apply  the  pence  of  the  poor  farmers — I should  say  rather 
their  halfpence — to  the  purpose.  I thought  it  a great 
hardship  that  poor  persons  in  time  of  famine  should 
be  obliged  to  apply  the  copper  collection  at  the  doors  on 
Sundays  to  build  a school  when  there  was  a Govern- 
ment fund  for  the  purpose. 

8817.  I think  you  mentioned  that  in  these  schools 
of  vours  the  religious  instruction  was  given  on  Satur- 
days?—Yes. 

8818.  Do  you  consider  there  should  be  a regulation 
of  that  kind  under  present  circumstances,  or  a general 
regulation  to  the  effect  where  there  is  a diversity  of 
religious  opinion  in  a school,  or  where  the  majority  is 
of  one:  denomination,  that  the  religious  instruction 
should  be  confined,  specially  to  one  day  in  the  week  ? — 
Not  by  any  means ; on  the  contrary,  I was  obliged  to 
make  that  arrangement  on  having  the  school  connected 
with  the  Board.  It  was  rendered  necessary  that  1 should 
select  a time  for  religious  instruction,  and  I preferred 
to  set  aside  a day  in  the  week  when  the  school  would 
be  open  to:  all  comers,  that  there  might  not  be  anything 
harsh  or 'grating  to  the  ears  of  other  children ; but  I 
would  prefer  certainly  to  have  the  religious  instruction 
every  day,  and  if  neeessax-y  every  hour  of  every  day. 

8819.  When  you  say. yoxx  prefer  to  have  the  schools 
open  to  all  comers,  do  you  mean  open  to  different 
religious  denominations  ? — At  that  time,  I felt  it  should 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Board  to  have  the  religious 
instruction  open  to  all.  I have  since  changed  my 
mind  with  respect  to  that. 

8820.  Yoxir  opinion  is  changed  with  regard  to  the 
miyp.fl  schools  ? — I felt,  that  when  children  received  a 
mixed  education  on  secular  matters,,  no  great,  harm 
might  result.  My  experience  of  the  working:  of  schools 
since  that  time  has  taught  me  to  believe  that  children 
are  much  deteriorated  in  their  morals  and  manners  by 
having  religion  separated  from  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion; and  I xvoxxld  not  now  be  inclined  to  set  it  apart 
for  one  day:  in  the  week. 

8821.  I understand  you  object  altogether  to  having 
schools  where  children  of  different  denominations 
attend? — If  a Protestant  or  Presbyterian  child  would 
have  no  objection  to  one  of  our  schools,  I would  have  no 
objection  to  him.  The:  system  in  the  school  would  con- 
duct itself,  and  it  would  not  enforce  its  views  on  others. 

8822.  So  far  as- the  duty  of  the  State  is  concerned, 
as  in  Ireland,  is  it  yoxxr  opinion  that  it  should  pro- 
vide separate  schools  for  each  religious  denomina- 
tion ? — I think  it  is  the  dxxty  of  the  State  to  provide 
schools  with  religious  instruction,  and  I think  the 
Government  or  State  not  doing  that,  will  soon  find 
itself  retrograding  and  becoming  Pagan.  I believe  the 
moment  yoxx  take  away  the  religious  element,  you  take 
away  the  sanction  of  the  conscience  of  the  child  xvhom 
yoxx  are  educating ; and  when  you  remove  the  sanction 
of  conscience,  I don’t  see  what  is  to  prevent  the 
children  from  becoming  Pagan. 

8823.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  schools 
is  concerned,  do  you  think  it  should  endow  each 
religious  denomination,  in  respect  of  its  schools  attended 
by  the  children  of  that  denomination  1 — We  are  speak- 
ing of  a Christian  State;  my  lord ; and  1 believe 
it  . to  be  their  duty  to  give  evei-y  moral  and  monetary 
help  to  the  education  of  the  children,  but  allowing  it 
to  the  children  of  each  denomination  to  have  the 
religious  element  going  along  with  the  edxication,  so  as 
to  have  the  sanction  of  conscience  secured. 

8824.  That  is  to  make  each  school  a little  church,  in 
which  the  children  will  receive  religious  instruction, 
and  secular  instruction  pari  passu  ?— J ust  in  the  same 
sense  that  each  family  is  a little;  church. 


8825.  I am  . not  speaking  of  a family,  but  of  a j,m«  ,9,  1 866. 

school  ? — A school  is  a family.  — — 

8826.  A father  is  the  head  of  a family,  but  the 
State  is  the  head  of  the  country? — And  the  State  has 
its  duties  towards  the  whole  country,  as  the  father  has 
to  his  family ; and  the  State  is  not  to  interfere  with 
the  conscience  of  any,  but  to  give  , freedom  to  all. 

8827.  Does  not,  the  view  you  pxxt  forward  imply 
this : that  the  State  must  actually  endow , a teacher 
having  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  every  par- 
ticxxlar  denomination  throughout  the  country;  and,  if 
you  will  not  allow  children  to  mix  together,  it  is  your 
duty,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  to  keep  yours 
separate? — The  State  will  do  that.  The  separation 
takes  place  at  the  church  and  chapel  doors  on  Sundays. 

8828.  That  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  ?— It  is. 

8829.  Not  of  the  State  ? — The  act  should  be  left 
volxxntary  with  the  people  or  the  children  to  go  to  a 
school  where  they  will  get  religious  instructions  mixed 
with  the  secular  or  not,  as  they  choose. 

8830.  Now  the  books  that  you  wish  to  have  in  the 
schools  partake  of  the  character  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing you  xvould  wish  to  impart  ? — I do  not  mean  dog- 
matic teaching. 

8831.  You  wish  to  have  books  in  which  there  was 
a strong  infxxsion  of  religion  ?— Pardon  me  ; yoxx  mis- 
take me  in  saying  that  I want  to  impart  religion  by 
books  merely.  The  most  important  part  of  the  reli- 
gioxxs  element  is  given  in  what  I would  call,,  in  a 
borrowed  phrase  from  a Presbyterian  clergyman— 

“ in  the  sxxrroundings  of  education.” 

8832.  These  surroxindings  of  education  are  partly,  I 
think,  pictures  and  prints  that  would  illustrate  Scrip- 
ture history  ?— Yes,  and  they  are  also  the  deportment 
of  the  teacher,  the  tone  of  the  teacher,  the  air  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  particular  habits  of  the  teacher,  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  I include  in  the  “ sxu-roxmdings 
of  education." 

S833.  The  “surroundings”  you  desire  would  be 
altogether  Roman  Catholic.?  — Clearly  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

8834.  And  a Presbyterian  or  Protestant  child  coxild 
not  go  into  a school  where  those  “ surroundings  ” would, 
of  course,  be  opposed  to  all  religion  he  should  be 
taught? — Very  naturally ; but  in  some  instances  Pro- 
testant and  Presbyterian  parents  send  their  children  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  choose  to  do  so.  That  is 
their  own  matter,  however.  I don’t  say  whether  they 
are  right  or  consistent  in  doing  it.  It  is  entirely  for 
their  own  judgments. 

8835.  You  are  aware  it  is  not  compulsory  for  any 
patron  or  manager  of  a school  to  xise  the  books  of 
the  Board  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that ; but  it  amounts 
to  what  is  compulsory  ; for  if  you  don’t  xise  them,  how 
are  you  to  get  others?  The.  Board , make  it  compul- 
sory, inasmuch  as  they  don’t  make  a selection  possible. 

8836.  I rather  think  the  Board  don’t  make  it  com- 
pulsory ?— They  give  a premium  for  using  their  books 
in  this  way,  that  they  give  their  books  at  half-price  ; 
bxxt  they  will  not  give  any  others  at  half-price  I would 
be  delighted  if  they  should.  I xvoxxld  take  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  school  books  to-morroxv,  if  the  Board 
xvould  put  them  in  their  catalogue. 

8837.  The  Chairman.  —The  question  of  the  books 
xvould  be  a question  of, expense?— Yes ; and  that  is  an 
important  item  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of 
the  coxxntry  xvhere  the  children  are  poor,  and  not  able 
to  pay  anything. 

8838.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  referred,  to  a case  in 
the  model  school  xvhere  the  pupil  teachers  established 
a mock  tribunal  of  confession.  I believe  that  was  in 
the  agricultural  training  establishment  in  Belfast? — 

Yes ; in  the  pupil  teachers’  boarding-house.  It  was 
among  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  model  school. 

8S39.  Yoxx  are  aware;  I presume,  that  the  teach  ere 
who  xvere  active  in  that  matter  were  expelled,  or  at 
least  that  one  xvas  expelled? — I am  not  aware  xvhat 
was  the  issxxe,  bxxt  I am  prepared  to  believe  that  that 
xvas  the  fact.  Where  sxxch  a thing  could  have  taken 
place  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  training  is  not  satis- 
factory. 
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8840.  Boys  -will  be  foolish  anywhere  ? — I don’t  mean 
to  say  the  heads  of  the  establishment  "would  approve 
of  it. 

8841.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
infringement  of  the  rules  of  having  them  brought  be- 
fore the  Board  ? — Yes. 

8842.  There  must  be  an  inquiry  made  when  any- 
thing of  that  kind  is  represented  to  the  Board,  and 
with  so  large  an  establishment  as  the  Board  has,  it 
must  occupy  a great  deal  of  time.  Do  you  think  that 
the  sending  of  the  porter  to  make  an  inquiry  whether 
the  father  of  a child  concurred  in  the  representation  of 
the  mother  when  she  came  to  the  model  school  in  Bel- 
fast, and  desired  her  child  to  be  registered  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  the  father  being  a Protestant,  was  an  unkind 
act,  or  an  act  which  implied  any  leaning  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  or  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the 
school  one  way  or  other  further  than  to  ascertain  the 
fact  ? — In  the  first  place,  I think  it  was  not  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  for  if  it  wei-e,  the  porter  is  not  the  official 
to  send  on  such  a message. 

8S43.  Was  there  any  objection  to  that! — In  no 
educational  establishment,  where  the  porter  is  to  open 
or  shut  the  gate,  or  go  an  errand  of  another  kind, 
should  he  be  employed  on  such  a matter  as  to  deter- 
mine the  religion  in  which  a child  is  to  be  registered. 
If  you  delegate  that  to  the  porter  it  is  increasing  the 
difficulty,  and  I think  it  was  objectionable  to  do  so. 

8844.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  proper  for 
the  teacher  himself  to  have  gone  ? — No  official  about 
the  model  school  should  go  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
school  to  interfere  with  the  parents  of  a child,  or  to 
raise  a quarrel  probably  between  two  parents  of  mixed 
religion.  The  officials  in  this  case  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  information  given,  and  have  kept  by 
their  own  rules  if  the  rules  permitted  them  to  register 
the  child  as  described,  and  if  not  let  the  child  go  home, 
and  they  would  then  have  done  their  duty. 

8845.  Is  it  your  lordship’s  opinion  that  the  father 
is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  consulted  first  as  to  the 
religion  of  his  child  1— I could  not  say  1 would  transfer 
over  to  the  father  or  mother  exactly  the  religion  of  the 
child.  I could  not  make  a bargain.  If  the  father  has 
a conscience,  and  believes  his  own  religion  to  be  the 
time  religion  he  should  try  and  have  his  children  of  his 
own  religion,  and  I would  say  the  same  of  the  mother 
if  she  believes  her  religion  to  be  the  true  religion.  She 
also  has  the  task  imposed  on  her  to  rear  her  children  in 
the  true  religion.  I don’t  care  which  of  them- it  is. 

8846.  I hope  you  will  not  consider  me  offensive  in 
putting  this  question  ? — Not  at  all. 

8847.  Suppose  the  father  in  the  case  in  question 
had  been  a Catholic,  and  the  mother  a Protestant,  and 
she  came  to  the  school  and  represented  that  she  wished 
to  have  her  child  registered  as  a Protestant,  the  father 
being  a Roman  Catholic — would  your  lordship  have 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  an  in- 
quiry 1 — I may  answer  that  question  by  simply  saying 
that  such  are  my  impressions  about  the  whole  tone  of 
the  model  school,  that  the  case  you  put  would  never 
occur,  for  if  you  reverse  the  case  and  make  the  other 
person  the  Catholic,  the  officials  would  never  have  sent 
to  inquire. 

8848.  That  is  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  I 
cannot  remove  1 — That  is  my  opinion. 

8849.  Mr.  StoJccs. — In  this  particular  case  how  was 

the  religion  of  the  father  known  ? — The  mother  had 
two  girls,  and  when  she  brought  them  to  the  model 
school,  and  they  were  about  to  be  registered  she  was 
asked  by  the  teacher  who  was  taking  down  the  names 
“ What  is  the  name  ?”  She  told  it.  “ What  is  the 
father’s  name  ?”  She  told.  “ What  is  the  religion  1” 
“Roman  Catholic.”  “Is  the  father  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic 1”  “ No,  he  is  not.”  “ Well,  we  cannot  register 

the  children  until  the  father  comes.” 

8850.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  teacher  to  ask  the 
religion  of  the  father  ? — The  rules  of  the  system  require 
that  the  religion  should  be  entered. 

8851.  Of  the  father? — The  religion  given  at  the 
time. 

8852.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  religion  of  both  parents  is 


taken  down  ? — The  authorities  of  the  Board  I believe, 
admit  that  they  had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  simple 
asking  of  the  question — what  religion  are  the  children 
to  be  ? I am  not  defending  the  mother  in  taking  them 
there,  for  I believe  she  was  taking  them  to  a place 
where  they  would  be  in  danger. 

8853.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  the  number 
of  teachers  of  different  denominations  in  connexion 
with  Belfast  model  school  ?— I could  not  correctly.  It 
would  only  be  by  guess. 

8854.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  and  assistants  and  monitors? — I think  at 
present  there  are  about  three  Roman  Catholic  female 
teachers,  and  two  Roman  Catholics  among  the  male 
teachers.  I should  rather  prefer  making  myself  more 
accurate  in  giving  that  answer.  I may  state  that  the 
reason  of  that  is  simply  that  after  having,  by  reason  of 
experience,  found  the  model  schools  were  dangerous 
we  withdrew  our  children  from  them,  and  we  don’t 
look  after  them  now  or  give  encouragement  to  them. 

8855.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  lordship  mentioned  that 
you  thought  the  model  schools  not  suited  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  at  all  ? — Yes. 

8856.  And  that  the  poor  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
high  charges  of  those  schools  ? — Yes. 

8857.  Is  your  lordship  aware  that  the  charge  is 
apportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  parent,  and  that  the 
child  of  a poor  parent  is  not  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
one  penny  a week  ? — Yes. 

8858.  You  don’t  think  that  an  excessive  charge? — 
Besides  that  charge,  these  poor  children  require  an 
amount  of  dress  which  a parent,  earning  only  nine 
shillings  or  ten  shillings  a week  cannot  spare  out  of 
his  week’s  wages,  and  he  cannot  dress  his  children  so 
as  to  go  and  associate  with  the  more  respectable  little 
girls  going  to  the  model  school.  With  regard  to  the 
boys,  it  is  the  same,  and  sometimes  the  parents  are  not 
able  to  give  the  penny  a week.  These  do  not  give 
it  at  the  other  schools,  and  in  many  cases  the  fees  of 
the  school  children  are  paid  by  the  St.  Yincent  de 
Paul  Society,  the  parents  not  being  able  to  do  it,  and 
that  class  of  parents  therefore  cannot  send  their  children 
to  the  model  school. 

8859.  If  they  are  not  able  they  do  not  pay? — Yes. 
You  will  see  what  I have  said  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
establishments — that  is,  the  prices  and  charges  for  the 
education  per  head  in  the  model  school,  and  in  a 
common  school — that  in  a common  school  it  will  range 
from  eighteen  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  per 
head  per  annum,  while  in  a model  school  it  will  be 
four  pounds  per  annum. 

8860.  But  that  does  not  arise  from  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  by  the  children,  but  from  the  salaries  or  the 
amount  of  payments  made  to  the  teachers  ? — It  arises 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  teaching  power  or  the 
teaching  staff  imparting  education  to  any  number  per 
head  will,  in  a common  school,  cost  from  eighteen 
shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  a head,  whereas  in  a 
model  school  it  will  cost  four  pounds  a head,  and  if  a 
contrast  of  the  two  be  made  with  what  happens  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  it  will  be  more  marked. 
The  cost  of  the  education  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools  is  only  nine  shillings  per  head. 

8861.  The  Chiistian  Brotheis  are  under  a vow  of 
poverty  ? — Yes. 

8862.  And  they  receive  no  payment  for  themselves? 
—No. 

8863.  Well,  that  is  so  much  accounted  for? — I am 
including  their  support  in  the  charge.  The  Christian 
Brothers  receive  so  much  each  per  year  for  support, 
with  his  free  lodgings,  and  so  forth.  Including  all 
that  as  a charge,  the  education  of  the  Catholic  children 
per  head  in  the  Chiistian  Brothers’  schools  is  9s.,  and 
in  the  nuns  schools  10s.  per  head,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  the  education  given  by  the  Chiistian  Brothers  or 
the  nuns  is  in  every  way,  in  secular  knowledge  and  in 
Christian  deportment — and  quiet,  civil  tone  of  manner, 
and  all  that,  much  superior  to  the  other. 

8864.  You  have  said  that  chaplains  to  the  model 
schools  have  been  tried,  but  that  none  are  now  ap- 
pointed. Looking  at  such  a school  as  Belfast,  do  you 
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think  it  would  not  require  suck  religious  superin- 
tendence as  you  would  consider  necessary  ! Do  you 
foinV.  it  would  not  require  tke  constant  or  daily 
attendance  of  a chaplain  of  tke  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion to  cany  out  fully  tke  special  religious  instruc  - 
tion which  might  be  necessary  !— I think  the  religious 
instruction  that  ought  to  be  given  with  the  other 
instruction  is  more  of  the  general  kind  than  the  special. 

8865.  We  will  speak  of  the  special — suppose  that  to 

be  riven  at  all  ! — I don’t  know  what  special  religious 
instruction  you  would  give  except  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  each  day,  and  that  would  not  keep  a cler- 
gyman all  his  time.  . 

8866.  I believe  there  were  271  Roman  Catholics  in 
1866  attending  the  model  school  in  Belfast! — The 
number  is  much  diminished  now,  because  since  that 
time  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have  been  opened 
in  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  another  school  m 
Milford-street,  very  near  the  model  school ; and  an- 
other in  Conway-street,  and  they  have  taken  a large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  model  school. 

There  are  fewer  there  now  than  there  were  in  1866. 

8867.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a chaplain  for  them  exclusively ! — I think  with 
the  working  of  the  machinery  a chaplain  would  not  be 
able  to  do  much  good. 

8868.  Suppose  that  you  look  at  the  model  school  as 
a family— a large  family— or  we  will  say  a large 
dwelling-house  where  there  are  numbers  ot  tamilies  ot 
different  denominations,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish  to  attend 
to  that  house,  and  to  watch  over  and  minister  in  religious 
duties  to  the  inmates  of  his  own  persuasion  !— When 
you  speak  of  a large  family  I suppose  you  speak  of  the 
civil  or  social  duties  to  be  discharged. 

8869.  I mean  to  speak  of  the  cure  of  souls  of  that 
family  ! — I think  it  impossible  that  a chaplain  can  in 
a model  school  be  of  any  use  unless  his  supervision  is 
permitted  to  penetrate  through  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion in  it,  and  if  you  exclude  him  from  one  and  permit 
him  only  to  give  religious  instruction  to  his  children 

lle8187O0t  Doe^yoiu  lordship  not  think  the  presence  of  the  Crown  should  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  ac 

to  discharge  the  religious  duties  m that  place,  such  as 
he  could  discharge,  would  be  much  better  than  having 
no  religious  instructor  or  guide  at  all  to  watch  over 
the  morals  of  the  children  ! — I think  his  presence  would 
be  giving  a false  security. 

8871.  So  far  as  his  presence  goes  it  would  tend  to 
the  security  of  the  Roman  Catholics  1 — It  would  maxe 
the  parents  believe  that  they  are  doing  quite  right  in 
allowing  their  children  to  receive  instruction  in  that 
way,  whereas,  I believe  they  would  be  acting  wrong 
in  receiving  instruction  without  being  properly  imbued 
with  a true  religious  spirit. 

8872.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  parents  of  those 
children  at  Cairncastle,  and  the  other  school,  have 
sanctioned  the  attendance  of  their  children  when  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction! — It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  parents  know  anything  about  it  or  not. 

The  parents  have  no  other  school  to  which  to  send 
their  children.  They  have  no  choice. 

8873.  Is  that  within  the  last  six  months!— Yes,  or 
less. 

8874.  A tp.  you  not  aware  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Board  no  Protestant  teacher  is  permitted  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  Roman  Catholics  until  he  has 
the  written  authority  of  the  parents  !— Yes. 

8875.  And  to  keep  a record  of  it! — In  these  cases 
no  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  parents. 

8876.  Was  it  represented  to  the  Board,  or  made 
known  to  the  Board  that  these  teachers  had  acted  con- 
trary to  the  rule  as  it  now  stands  1 — I don’t  think  it 
has  been  represented  to  the  Board,  but  I mention  it  to 
show  that  the  rule  made  by  the  Board  is  not  a security. 

8877.  There  may  be  infractions  of  rules  in  any 
school  under  any  system  that  may  be  devised  1 — It  is 
right  that  I should  mention  to  the  Commissioners  that 
it  would  be  a difficult  thing— at  least  a peril,  or  it 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  represent  to  the  Board 


that  a certain  infraction  was  going  on,  so  as  to  cause  a June  9,  1868. 
public  investigation,  because  it  might  bring  a ^ good  ( 
deal  of  odium  on  the  party  complaining, 
always  be  easy  to  do  it. 

8878.  I should  say  with  great  respect,  that  if  a 
person  in  your  lordship’s  position  knows  of  a breach  of 
the  rules  so  important,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  inform 
the  Commissioners,  so  that  they  might  have  an  inves- 
tigation, for  unless  there  is  some  superintendence  of 
that  kind  it  might  be  done  everywhere !— If  I did  so 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  on  my  part 
that  that  security  would  be  ample.  I do  not  think  it 
is  sufficient.  If  I did  inform  them,  it  would  induce 
them  to  take  action,  but  that  would  not  be  security  for 
non-interference  in  religious  matters. 

8879.  The  Chairman.— Is  your  lordship  prepared  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Board — whether  it  should  remain  as  at  present,  or 
whether  any  other  constitution  is  desirable ! — I have 
not  turned  that  point  over  in  my  mind.  I do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  great  difference  what  would 
be  the  constitution  of  the  Board  if  the  Board  had  rules 
to  guide  them  which  would  be  unobjectionable. 

8880.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Your  lordship  has 
no  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a Board 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  present  Board,  or  a 
Board  paid  by  Government  1 — No,  my  lord.  I think 
a free  Board  should  work  well  enough  if  you  could  rely 
upon  the  members  of  it  attending  to  their  duties ; but, 

I think,  from  our  experience  of  free  Boards,  you  gene- 
rally find  the  attendance  is  not  as  exact  as  you  would 
wish.  That  may  lead  to  very  important  questions  being 
debated  in  the  absence  of  very  useful  members. 

8881 . The  Chairman.— Assuming  a paid  Board,  have 
you  any  preference  for  a permanent  Board,  constituted 
like  that  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission— of  per- 
manent Commissioners,  or  for  one  constituted  like  the 
English  Poor  Law  Board,  with  a political,  a parlia- 
mentary chief !— By  whom  would  the  Board,  first  of 
all,  be  appointed  1 

8882.  By  the  Crown!— Then,  I should  say,  if  the 
Crown  will  appoint  a Board,  it  would  be  very  desirable 

” ’ ' other,  advised  in 

i/uo  » ;ment  of  a Board 

to  manage  education,  simply  and  solely  by  the  Crown 
might  lead  to  the  appointment  of  persons  inadequate. 

I dare  say  this  is  the  case  with,  perhaps,  many  of  the 
persons  appointed.  They  might  not  understand  the 
wants  of  a certain  section  of  the  community,  and  might 
be  carrying  out  a system  very  unsuited  to  that  section 
of  the  community  without  knowing  it.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board,  I think  it  very  desirable  the  members 
to  be  appointed  should  be  known  beforehand  to  be 
properly  qualified.  I don’t  mean  that  they  should  be  so 
merely  intellectually,  but  that  they  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  religious  wants  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  community,  and  know  how  to  provide  the  proper 
training  for  the  various  sections. 

8883.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— To  whom  do  you  refer 
as  the  parties  to  advise  the  Crown  under  such  circum- 
stances !— Well,  I should  suppose  that  so  far  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  concerned,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  be  qualified  to  act  except  the  bishops. 

8884.  The  Chairman.  —Supposing  the  Board  to  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  paid  officers,  are  you  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  should  be  a 
Board  removable  with  changes  of  Ministry,  or  composed 
of  officers — as  the  Customs  of  Inland  Revenue— ap- 
pointed practically  for  life ! — I am  afraid  a Board  re- 
movable, on  the  going  out  of  the  Government,  would 
be  merely  a political  Board.  I don’t  think  that  in  a 
question  of  this  kind  mere  politics  should  enter  as  an 
element.  As  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes  m forming  a 
notion  of  what  means  should  be  adopted  in  appointing 
the  Board,  I should  say  the  confidence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  should,  at  all  events,  be  had  for 
the  persons  who  constitute  the  Board. 

8885.  Mr.  Stokes.— Do  you  mean  that  their  confi- 
dence should  be  given  to  every  member! -I  mean 
that  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  feel 
satisfied  that  the  persons  appointed  membms  of  the 
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June  9, 1868.  Board  were  persons  free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice, 

and-  were  persons  who  would  fairly  and  conscientiously 

TheMostRev.  carry  out  the  System,  without  using  it  in  the  slightest 
r.  J orrian.  way  as  aQ  gngj^e  0f  proselytism— that  they  would  be 
a Class  of  men  of  that  character,  and  that  the  bishops 
would  be  so  satisfied 

8886.  Would  you  constitute  them  of  different  reli- 
gions 1 — I have  no  objection  to  a Board  of  different 
religions  in  managing  a matter  of  this  kind,  provided 
they  will  leave  the  training  of  the  children  to  the 
bishops’  control 

8887.  Would  you  expect  Catholic  bishops  sh  ould  have 
anything  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — No,  except  that 
so  far  as  the  training  of  Catholic  children  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  Catholic  bishops  should  feel  the  great- 
est confidence  that  the  teaching  of  the  children  should 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a Board  so  constituted; 

8888.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  Ireland 
would  furnish  a small  Board  composed  of  such  mend 
—I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland'  will  suggest  the  names  of  many  persons  in 
whom  they  will  have  abundant  confidence,  and  who 
will  be  well  qualified. 

8889;  Master  Brooke I think  I understood  your 

lordship  to  say  that  the  model  schools  had  been  found 
by  experience  dangerous  to  the  young  people  of  your 
Church  ? — Yes. 

8890.  Is  that  as  to  faith  or  morals,  or  both  % — As  to 
both. 

8891.  Will  you  explain  in  what  respects  are  the 
model  schools  dangerous? — They  are  dangerous  to 
faith  in  this  way — that  the  children  are  trained  under 
a system  which  excludes  religion  at  that  time  of  life 
when  its  influence  is  most  necessary  for  the  proper 
training  of  the  mind ; and  they  are  dangerous  to  morals 
in  this  way — that  the  model  schools  put  notions  into 
the  heads  of  the  teachers  which  are  unsuited  to  their 
position  in  life. 

8892.  Now  as  to  the  exclusion  of  religion,  are  they 
not  carried  on  on  the  same  principle  precisely  as  the 
ordinary  National  schools? — No ; in  the  first  place 
the  appointment  of  teachers  is  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  Church,  and- the  Church  has  no  right  in  any 
way  to  interfere  at  all,  except  by  mere  permission. 
The  ClWch  has  no  right  in  any  way  to  check  abuses, 
or  to  suggest  this  or  that  change,  either  as  to  the  con- 
ducting of  the  literary  department,,  or  anything  else 
connected  with  the  schools. 

8893.  The  teachers  are  appointed  entirely  by  the 
Board  in  Dublin? — They  arc,  all  the- teachers. 

8894.  But  is  there  not  a vast  number  of  National 
schools  where  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  either  in 
the  hands  of  Protestant  landlords  or  independent 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  nominate  their  own 
teachers  without  directly  consulting  the  bishops  of  your 
Church  1 — Certainly,  but  the  bishops  could'  not  approve 
of  that. 

8895.  You  include  schools  of  that  kind  in  the  same 
Observation  ? — I do.  I stated,  with  great  respect,  that 
the  common  schools  are  in  reality  denominational 
schools,  because  those  which  are  attended  by  Catholic 
children  are  taught!  by  masters  appointed  generally  by 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  who  are  themselves  the 
managers. 

889’G.  You  confine  your  approbation  of  ordinary 
schools  to  schools  of  that  character  V — I do,  certainly, 
where  a proper  religious  control  is  secured. 

8897.  You  are  aware,  I am  sure,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Protestant  landlords  who  have  established 
schools  for  their  Roman  Catholic  tenantry,  and  ap- 
pointed Roman  Catholic  masters  and  mistresses  for 
them? — Yes,  but  I would  object  to  a Protestant 
landlord  being  the  judge  of  a Catholic  teacher’s 
qualifications.  The  morals  and  deportment  of  a teacher 
might  appear  very  good  to  a Protestant  landlord,  and 
yet  would  not  be  such  as  would  give  a bishop  or  parish 
priest  confidence  that  he  was  a teacher  who  could 
really  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children. 

8898.  Would  you  place  a veto  in  that  case  in  the 
hands  of  every  parish  priest,  or  the  bishop  of  the 


diocese  ? — T think  the  veto  as  to  giving ' proper  educa- 
tion should  rest  with,  whoever  was  pastor  of  the 
scholars. 

8899.  The  parish  clergyman? — Yes,  of  course,  the 
parish- clergyman  is  responsible  to  his  bishop  for  his 
mode  of  acting.  When  the  bishop  visits  the  parish 
and  examines  the  schools  he  will  know  whether  the 
teachers  are  proper  practical  Catholics  ; whether  they 
are  imbued  with  a proper  spirit  ; whether  they  are 
peaceable,  industrious,  and  sober.  He  has  to  look  into 
all  these.  If  they  are -not  so*  it  is  his  business  to  call 
the  parish  priest  or  patron  to  account. 

8900.  With  regard  to  the  model  schools,  the  prohi- 
bition-of  the  bishops  has  had  a very  strong  practical 
effect,  and  many  children  have  been  withdrawn  from 
these  schools  by  reason  of  it.  Has  the  same  prohi- 
bition been  applied  in  effect  to  the  schools  we  are 
speaking  of? — To  all  the  schools  not  under  Catholic 
management,  but  to  the  model  schools  particularly. 
The  parents  are  required  to  keep  them  children  from 
schools  which  are  considered  dangerous.  These  schools 
are  all  considered  dangerous  which  have  not  a religious 
security  granted  in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers. 

8901.  Which,  in  fact,  are  not  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? — Either  that  or 
some  person  of  whom  he  approves. 

8902.  May  I ask,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  you.  are 
aware  of  a similar  diminution  in  the  attendance  of 
scholars  in  schools  of  that  character  ; has  the  prohibi- 
tion been  successful  practically  ? — I think  the  prohibi- 
tion has  taken  effect  only  in  proportion  as  schools  have 
been  opened,  with  a proper  security,  to  which  the 
children  could- go. 

8903.  You  must  have  a school  you  can  approve  of 
before  you  can  condemn  an  existing  school  ? — Cer- 
tainly; because  if  you  have  not  a school  to  which  the 
children  can  go  with  safety,  you  have  them- exposing 
themselves,  then  not  willingly  or  culpably  to  danger;  but 
if  you  have  a school  with  proper  safeguards,  then  there 
is  no  excuse  for  a child  exposing  itself  to  the  danger 
which  may  be  imminent  in  going  to  the  other  school. 

8904.  There  may  be  eases  in  which  a Protestant 
landlord,  in  having  established1  such  a school,  may 
happily  appoint  such  a master  and  mistress  as  the 
priest  would  approve  of ; would  that  come  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  bishop  ? — The  Protestant  landlord 
who  would  make  the  appointment  in  the  first  instance 
might  be  a man  of  undoubted  honour  and  veracity, 
and  would  not  change  in  any  way  what  he  would 
assert ; but  that  school  might  in  a very  short  time  come 
under  his  successor,  or  some  other  person,  and  he 
might  be  a person  of  very  different  acts.  I have  at 
present  a school  of  that  kind  in  my  mind’s  eye,  where 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  made  with  the 
patron,  a Protestant.  He  arranged  that  one  of  the 
teachers  should  be  a Catholic  and  one  a Protestant. 
That  landlord  died,  and  the  successor  of  that  landlord 
now  has  both  teachers  in  the  school  Protestant.  The 
same  individual  has  been  kind  enough  to  speak  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  to  tell'  me  that  this  has  occurred, 
but  that  he  has  got  an  assistant  Catholic;  and  he 
promises  that  on  the  next  vacancy  a Catholic  will  be 
appointed.  That  is  a gentleman  of  undoubted  honour. 
He  is  a nobleman.  I must  look  on  that  state  of  things 
as  unsatisfactory,  because  faith  has  been  broken  with  the 
pastoi-,  and  he  has  no  remedy  now.  And  what  has  oc- 
curred in  one  case  may  occur  in  any  number  of  cases 
und'er  the  system,  and  I consider  that  very  objectionable. 

8905.  In  such  cases,  wherever  practicable,  you  would 
open  district  schools  ?- — Yes,  if  I could  get  a site  and 
had  the  funds.  I would  say  to- the  parish  priest,  do 
you  become-  manager  and  take  care  to  appoint  only  a 
proper  trustworthy  teacher,  whose-  morals  and  qualifi- 
cations would  be  such  as  you  could  rely  on. 

8906.  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  known  many 
National  schools  under  Protestant  superintendence,  as 
against  which  you  have  opened  rival  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  any  particular 
case  of  that  kind.  W e generally  open  schools  wherever 
we  consider  there  is  a want  of  them.  That  is  the 
practice  where  there  is  no  school-  near  for  the  children. 
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8907.  As  I understand  your  principle  .you  would 
clearly  consider  there  was  a want  of  a school  when 
there  was  only  a school  under  Protestant  management? 

To  a certain  extent.  There  might  be  a want,  but 

not  such  a want  as  would  justify  me  or  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
building  a school.  I might  consider  an  assistant  would 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  children.  If  they  were  not  able 
to  walk  the  distance  I would  take  care  the  pastor  in 
that  case  would  be  vigilant  and  look  after  them,  and 
take  care  as  far  as  he  could,  that  the  children  did  not 
sustain  any  harm,  and  see  to  that  to  whatever  extent 
he  could. 

8908.  The  same  question  I asked  as  to  the  model 
schools  I was  about  to  ask  with  respect  to  the  original 
training  schools  in  Dublin.  You  have  answered  it  in 
part,  that  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board,  and 
without  reference  to  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy.  That 
is  one  objection?— That  would  be  a very  decided 
objection. 

8909.  Now  as  to  the  morals,  do  you  find  anything 
wrong  ? — I really  have  found  in  my  own  experience 
more  than  I wish  to  state  to  the  Commissioners.  I 
have  an  impression  and  conviction  on  my  own  mind 
that  particularly  females  attending  those  schools  assume 
airs  which  make  them  imagine  themselves  young  ladies, 
and  make  them  dress  in  a style  quite  unsuited  to  them, 
make  them  anxious  to  seek  company  and  places  of 
resort  that  lead  many  of  them  to  what  is  not  very  good. 

8910.  You  speak  of  the  training  school?— Yes.  The 
reason  of  that  is,  simply  that  the  religious  element 
is  withdrawn ,;  that  the  conscience  is  not  fully  at 
work ; and  then  the  temptations  and  inducements  that 
come  around  them  become  too  strong  for  them.  They 
lose  ballast,  and  get  out  of  their  element. 

8911.  It  came  before  us  in  evidence  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  ceased  to  attend  that  training 
school,  although  their  attendance  was  wished;  may 
not  that  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  morals  ? Do 
you  consider  it  was  a wise  thing  to  leave  them  so  ? — 
For  the  reason  that  I have  assigned  already — that  the 
presence  of  a clergyman  is  exceedingly  imprudent.  It 
seems  to  be  the  seal  of  a security  that  does  not  exist. 
It  appears  to  give  the  teachers  being  trained  there, 
and  the  parents  and  the  public,  an  assurance  that  that 
is  a safe  and  proper  place,  because  religion  sanctions  it. 
The  presence  of  the  clergyman  has  that  result.  In 
giving  that  result  it  would  be  objectionable.  Besides, 
his  presence  there  is  not  sufficient  to  do  all  the  good 
that  would  be  necessary,  because  he  has  not  the  pro- 
per control  a clergyman  ought  to  have,  and  where  he 
has  not  the  proper  control  lie  is  out  of  place. 

8912.  You  have  expressed  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — Yes. 

8913.  Have  you  read  all  these  books? — Not  all, 
but  a great  many  of  them. 

S911.  I think  you  stated  they  were  totally  unob- 
jectionable ? — I think  they  are.  I may  say  that  safely, 
when  they  are  approved  of. 

8915:  Approved  of  by  whom  ? — Generally  by  the 
heads  of  these  Christian  Brothers,  their  own  superiors. 
These  are  persons  in  whom  we  have  confidence.  Before 
any  book  is  published,  or  used,  it  receives  some  eccle- 
siastical sanction.  It  is  revised  and  approved  of  by  some 
proper  authority. 

8916.  Is  that  episcopal  authority? — There  can  be 
no  approval  in  any  diocese  but  episcopal. 

8917.  In  each  diocese  ? — Yes ; but  if  one  bishop  ap- 
proves of  a book,  another  bishop  will  accept  it  as  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose.  Every  bishop,  before  approving,  al- 
ways submits  it  to  some  competent  theologian  to  study 
it,  or  look  over  and  read  After  having  satisfied  him- 
self there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  it — nothing 
against  faith  or  morals,  he  gives  it  his  imprimatur. 

8918.  I think  you  mentioned  a book,  the  reading  of 
which  you  said,  in  two  years,  would  make  a Protes- 
tant ? — Yes. 

8919.  May  I ask  what  that  book  was? — That  same 
book,  while  it  stated  everything  very  unobjectionable 
to  me  as  a Catholic,  stated  what  was  insufficient  for 
me  as  a Catholic.  For  instance,  it  stated  prayer  was  a 


sure  means  of  grace  with  God  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  June  9,  1868. 

it1  did  not  say  a word  about  another  means'  or  Channel  r — - 

of  grace,  that  is,  the  channel  of  the  sacraments.  It 

would,  therefore,  leave  me  a Protestant — to  believe 

prayer  alone  was  the  channel  of  grace.  In  the  same 

way  it  went  on  to  speak  of  a person  going  to  church  on 

Sunday,  with  book  in  hand,  and  so  forth,  to  sing  psalms. 

It  had  not  a'single  word  or  allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Law,  which  we  Catholics  believe  in.  Webe- 
lieve  that  in  every  church  and  chapel  throughout  the 
country,  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  is  offered;  and 
that  it  is  matter  of  obligation  with  Catholics  to  be  pre- 
sent at  it.  In  this  way  it  was  not  objectionable,  except 
negatively — keeping  out  of  sight  the  positive  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  that  way,  if  I knew  no  more 
than  was  in  that  book,  I could  not  be  anything  but  a 
Protestant, 

8920.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  forbid  a layman 
the  use  of  that  book  because  these  distinctive  dogmas 
were  not  positively  inculcated? — By  no  means.  But 
1 would  think  it  very  objectionable  to  give  him  that 
book  as  imparting  all  he  ought  to  know  or  read.  If 
We  were  to  sanction  these  as  standard  books  for  the 
people  it  wOuld  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  such  Is 
very  good  education — that  it  is  all  you  want  to  know. 

8921 . That  book  was  prepared  for  schools  ? — I think 
so;  either  for  schools  or  distribution  amongst  a class  of 
persons. 

89-22.  The  Chairman.  — Did  that  book  purport  to  be 
more  than  a secular  book?— Not  more.  The  morals 
drawn  and  deducible  from  its  stories  and  illustrations 
were  very  unobjectionable,  very  good,  still  the  tone 
was,  from  first  to  last,  Protestant. 

8923.  Mr.  Dease. — Your  objection  was  that  though 
it  told  the  truth  it  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  ?— Yes ; 
my  objection  was  negative.  In  stating  certain  points 
there  are  hues  or  shades,  it  may  get  a Protestant  tinge 
or  a Roman  Catholic  tinge.  And  the  great  difference 
of  information  a person  will  deduce  from  that  will  de- 
pend upon  the  way  in  which  a tiling  is  set  before  him. 

8924.  The  Ghairman.—-How  could  a book  of  a 
secular  character  be  expected  to  embrace  a whole 
course  of  dogmas? — It  must  be  either  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  It  must  be  from  the  stand  point  either  of  a 
person  who  believes  as  a Catholic  or  disbelieves  what  a 
Catholic  believes.  It  cannot  be  written  from  any 
other  point  of  view.  It  must,  therefore,  be  either  ob- 
jectionable or  unobjectionable. 

8925.  Master  Brooke. — Then  you  think  it  impos- 
sible to  prepare  a book  unobjectionable  to  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  ? — I think  so  ; unless  you  can  pro- 
duce a book  which  will  teach  Protestants  what  they 
ought  to  know  and  practice,  and  a book  which  will  at 
the  same  time  teach  Catholics  what  they  ought  to  know 
and  practice  as  Catholics.  I think  that  impossible. 

8926.  In  convent  schools  we  hear  of  young  women 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  model  schools  young 
men  remain  a considerable  time.  At  what  age  would 
you  withdraw  these  strong  prohibitions  against  these 
neutral  books? — We  never  withdraw  a prohibition  of 
books  at  any  stage. 

8927.  Would  you  call  that  a mischievous  book  ?— A 
book  that  was  not  in  its  tone  and  tendency  and  informa- 
tion suited  to  Catholics  is  always,  of  course,  an  objec- 
tionable book  so  far  as  it  is  defective. 

8928.  Would  you  withdraw  them  from  every  school 
where  young  men  and  women  were  in  training  — young 
men  and  women  of  about  twenty  years  of  age — would 
you  withdraw  a book  of  a neutral  character  from  them  ? 

. — Not  if  they  had  received  other  instruction  pari  passu. 

If  they  had  received  sufficient  instruction  in  positive 
doctrine  which  they  ought  to  know  in  a Catholic  tone 
from  a Catholic  point  of  view,  I would  not  withdraw 
it  at  all  then.  They  would  read  it  as  Catholics. 

8929.  1 am  about  to  put  a question  which  your  lord- 
ship  need  not  answer  if  you  do  not  wish,  and  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me  in  putting  it.  I have  heard,  it 
may  be  a mistake,  that  your  lordship  interfered  in 
Belfast  so  as  to  suppress  a Young  Men’s  Association 
— The  Catholic  Institute  ?— I am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  putting  the  question  to  me.  It  will  give  an 
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June  9 I86S.  opportunity  of  informing  the  Commissioners  a little 

on  that  point,  and,  perhaps,  removing  some  little 

TheMost  Kev.  misapprehension.  That  institute  had  been  established 
I)r.  Dorrian.  goie]y  ],y  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young  men 
a religious  and  moral  education,  of  bringing  them  toge- 
ther, and  having  them  taught  and  indoctrinated  in  it, 
but  it  was  going  on  rather  unsuccessfully.  It  was,  in 
fact,  originated  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  but 
without  his  concurrence ; yet  when  I was  consecrated 
I thought  it  was,  after  all,  an  association  which  might 
be  made  some  use  of,  and  that  by  acting  conjointly 
with  them,  and  controlling  it  in  a proper  way,  we 
might,  prevent  it  from  becoming  mischievous.  I offered 
my  services  to  them,  and  requested  they  would  not  let 
it  out  of  their  hands,  but  continue  still  to  manage 
it,  and  that  I would  help  them,  if  they  would  manage 
it  in  a proper  way.  They  were  letting  rooms  in  the 
house  for  pui-poses  which  were  very  objectionable.  On 
a Sunday  afternoon  persons  were  got  to  meet  in  some 
rooms  there  for  political  purposes.  Cheering  was  heard 
in  the  streets.  I was  spoken  to,  and  I had  to 
interfere  in  that  case.  I found,  in  fact,  what  my 
predecessor  dreaded  might  result,  that  the  place,  if 
left  uncontrolled,  and  without  being  duly  watched, 
might  become  the  nursery,  perhaps,  of  some  secret 
society.  However,  the  parties  who  had  originally 
become  trustees  of  the  property  foimd  that  the  pro- 
perty had  become  very  valuable  in  the  market,  and 
did  succeed  in  arranging  with  a Banking  Company 
in  Belfast  to  let  a portion  of  the  premises  for  the  site 
of  a new  bank.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  called 
a meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  were  prepared  to  let 
it  out,  to  sell  it,  rather,  but  under  all  the  circumstances 
they  found  then  that  in  law  they  had  not  power  to  do  so 
unless  the  original  association  was  entirely  broken  up. 
Hence,  they  summoned  all  the  shareholders  of  the 
institute  to  a general  meeting,  in  order,  under  the  Li- 
mited Liability  Act,  to  have  the  association  broken  up, 
and  the  debts  paid,  and  whatever  might  be  the  surplus 
property  distributed.  At  this  stage  of  proceed- 
ings I called  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  the  fact, 
that  this  property  had  been  originally  purchased  and 
taken  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a religious  and 
moral  education  to  the  Catholic  young  men  of  Belfast  and 
of  the  province,  and  thatbeingpurchased  for  that  purpose 
it  should  be  devoted  to  no  other  if  they  could  help  it. 
I showed  them  then  there  were  three  parties  amongst 
them.  One  party  wished  to  have  a young  men’s  hall  and 
lecture-rooms  and  library ; another  party  wished  to 
pay  off  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred,  and  with 
which  they  were  still  encumbered ; and  another  party 
wished  to  have  a sufficient  site  for  a Christian  Brothers’ 
establishment,  or,  perhaps,  for  a new  church.  I 
happened  myself  to  be  an  original  shareholder,  and  I 
went  to  one  of  the  meetings  as  such,  and  I stated  that  I 
was  prepared  to  show  them  an  easy  means  by  which 
the  desires  of  all  could  be  gratified,  that  was  by  letting 
or  selling  one  portion  to  the  Company,  retaining  another 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  a young  men’s  hall,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  library,  and  a third  portion  for  the  purposes 
wanted  by  the  third  party.  This  resolution  I had  got  a 
gentleman  acquainted  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  nature  of  the  tenure,  and  all  that,  to  draw  up. 
Whatever  was  the  reason  I cannot  state — I daresay 
they  had  been  under  some  misapprehension,  or  there 
had  been  some  mischievous  spirit  working  them ; but 
at  all  events  they  did  not  even  accept  Or  take  in  their 
hands  at  that  meeting  this  resolution  which  I proposed 
and  explained  fully  to  the  meeting.  From  infancy  to 
the  present  moment  I never  was  more  surprised  at 
anything  than  the  simple  fact,  that  what  was  intended 
in  the  most  kind  spirit,  my  resolution  would  not  be 
even  taken  in  the  hand  of  the  chairman.  They  went 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  simply  met  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  association,  or  there  is  some 
other  word  which  describes  it. 

8930.  Master  Brooke. — Winding  up  1 — Yes,  that 
was  the  question.  I said,  if  they  gave  me  an  honour- 
able assurance  that  when  we  return  again  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  you  are  to  confirm  the  winding  up  reso- 
lution, you  will  take  these  resolutions  of  mine  into  con- 


sideration, with  a view  to  adopting  them,  then  I waive 
the  question,  and  mil  let  your-  winding  up  resolution 
pass.  No  assurance  of  that  sort  would  be  given ; then 
I said  there  is  only  one  course  for  me.  This  was 
originally  taken  up  by  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and 
the  province  for  a specific  Catholic  purpose.  I shall 
put  that  resolution  to  the  vote.  The  question  is,  wind 
up,  or  not.  I am  for  not  winding  up.  We  took  the 
vote,  and,  after  a series  of  hours  in  totting  up,  we- 
found  that  we  had  succeeded  by  a large  majority  in 
not  winding  up.  They  were  obliged  afterwards  to 
come  to  terms.  They  then  put  it  through  the  simple 
process  of  a valuation  by  a competent  party,  and  1 
received  from  the  shareholders,  of  their  shares  volun- 
tarily offered  to  me,  what  enabled  me  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  this  property  as  unanimously  agreed  to 
at  a public  meeting — the  one  portion  being  sold 
to  the  bank  for  its  purpose — the  rest  being  retained 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  originally  taken. 
In  the  meantime,  whilst  this  was  going  on,  I took 
occasion  to  print  a circular,  in  which  I embodied  the 
resolutions  I had  proposed  myself  at  the  meeting.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  the  printed  circular  to 
every  shareholder,  stating  to  him  what  I had  done,  and 
stating  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  floated  into 
the  position  of  directors  had  not  even  had  the  courtesy 
to  accept  my  resolution,  or  to  say  to  me  what  they 
wished  to  do,  but  had  remained  in  studied,  stolid  silence, 
and  never  gave  to  me  the  slightest  recognition.  I 
simply  sent  the  circulars  to  the  various  shareholders  to 
let  them  understand  the  true  state  of  the  question.  I 
then  added  if,  as  I had  heard,  there  was  an  intention  of 
forming  a new  association  I should  lend  it  eveiy  help  I 
could.  But  there  must  be  no  mistake  about  it ; —the 
new  association  must  be  so  framed  and  with  such  condi- 
tions as  that  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
diocese  would  have  the  proper  safeguards  against  its  ever 
being  diverted  from  its  proper  purpose.  I specified  some 
of  the  conditions.  One  of  the  conditions,  I recollect, 
was,  that  the  directors  who  would  be  appointed  should  be 
persons  against  whose  morals  and  habits  of  life  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  could  have  no  objection,  because 
I felt  that  it  became  a bishop  solemnly  not  to  permit 
any  men  to  assume  to  themselves  the  position  of  being 
model  leaders  of  the  people,  unless  of  good  sound  morals 
themselves,  that  the  bishop  could  say,  “These  are  pro- 
per, sensible,  discreet  men,  who  will  never  be  foimd 
engaged  in  anything  objectionable.”  I believed  that 
condition  necessary.  Another  condition  was  that  the 
books,  literature,  and  lectures,  or  persons  who  were  to 
deliver  the  lectures  in  the  newsrooms,  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  There 
was  some  other  condition  of  the  same  sort. 

8931.  That  is  the  one  I particularly  pointed  to.  No 
book  to  be  admitted  without  the  episcopal  sanction  ? — 
That  is  a rule  of  the  Church.  No  book  of  an  objec- 
tionable kind,  like  Renan’s  “Life  of  Christ.”  You 
know,  we  could  not  allow  that.  There  was  also  a 
periodical  being  published  in  Dublin  at  the  time ; we 
could  not  sanction  literature  of  that  kind.  I could 
not  in  duty  tolerate  that  the  young  men  should  be 
indoctrinated  into  those  dangerous  principles. 

8932.  About  what  age  were  the  persons  generally 
in  that  institution  1 — Some  of  them  were  married  men 
They  were  generally  young  men  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen, and  up  to  thirty  and  forty. 

8933.  It  was  not  exactly  an  educational  establish- 
ment— was  it  a club  1 — Not  a club  by  any  means.  Its 
object,  as  the  printed  prospectus  stated,  was  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  “moral  and  religious’ 
training  and  social  elevation,  or  something  to  that  effect 
of  the  Catholics,  but  I know  the  object  was  one  which 
according  to  Catholic  dogma  could  not  be  carried  out 
at  all,  without  the  concurrence  and  proper  control  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  I was,  I believe,  represented  in 
the  newspapers  of  Belfast  as  being  a terrible  spiritual 
despot,  and  a thousand  false  things  were  said  of  me — 
that  I had  said  no  child  should  be  baptized,  and  many 
abusive  things  of  that  kind,  if  these  things  were  allowed 
to  take  place.  I dare  not  condescend  to  stoop  from  my 
position  as  a bishop  to  appeal  to  a newspaper  tribunal, 
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but  I "was  obliged  to  remain  silent  till  the  course  of 
time  would  bring  people  to  understand  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  that  I had  only  done  my  duty. 

8934.  May  I ask  you  if  you  have  ever  formed  a 
distinct  idea  of  what  modifications  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  would  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  this  country? — I don’t  think  that  the 
hierarchy  wish  for  anything  except  simple  safe  security 
for  the  full,  free  education  of  Catholic  children  in  a 
Catholic  spirit.  Any  system  that  will  bring  that  about, 
whatever  that  may  be,  will  meet  with  their  concurrence. 

8935.  To  come  to  particulars — what  do  you  think 
would  give  that  full  security  to  you.  You  have  al- 
ready stated  to  Lord  Powis  that  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  Commissioners,  they  ought  to  be  such 
as  would  be  approved  of  by  the  bishops  ? — They  have 
not  otherwise  the  assent  and  confidence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  country.  I don’t  think  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  country  can  ever  have  proper  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  it  would  be  a fruitless  and  useless  thing  to 
try  to  work  the  system  upon  the  country. 

8936.  Would  not  that  give  the  bishops  a veto  upon 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners? — In  reality  the 
bishops,  as  far  as  Catholic  education  is  concerned,  can- 
not ask  anything  short  of  a veto  upon  what  is  un- 
Catholic.  According  to  the  discipline  and  canons  of 
the  Church  the  bishops  are  the  judges  of  what  is  Ca- 
tholic, and  what  is  un-Catholic. 

8937.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a Pro- 
testant Inspector  inspecting  the  Catholics  of  your 
schools  ? — I would  not,  for  my  own  part,  have  any,  but 
a great  many  others  would.  I know  instances  in 
which  I have  preferred  Protestant  Inspectors  to  Catho- 
lic Inspectors,  and  I have  known  instances  in  which 
Catholic  Inspectors  have  been  willing  to  compromise 
themselves  more  or  less  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
rather  liberal  and  large-hearted,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  we  may  find  Protestant  Inspectors  as  kind  and  as 
affable  as  I would  -wish  them  to  be. 

8938.  You  would  not  then  insist  on  Roman  Catholic 
Inspectors  ? — The  only  point  I wish  to  remark  on  is 
that  the  Protestant  Inspectors  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  understand  as  well  the  needs  of  Catholic  education 
as  a property  trained  Catholic  Inspector. 

8939.  I mean,  however,  that  a Board  appointed  by 
a Government  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a Pro- 
testant Government  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  instruction,  but  only  with  secular  points  ? — 
The  bishops  have  already  in  a published  document 
asked  for  Catholic  Inspectors  as  a rule,  for  the 
reason  I have  already  assigned.  As  the  guardians  of 
the  faith  of  their  flocks  they  have  no  choice  but  take 
care  that  the  person  who  comes  to  inspect  educa- 
tion should  be  a person  who,  from  his  religious  views,  is 
well  qualified  to  understand  it.  He  might  call  him- 
self a Catholic  and  be  an  Atheist.  There  are  even 
some  who  publicly  attend  Church  and  who,  from  read- 
ing the  literature  of  the  last  century,  have  lost  nearly 
all  idea  of  revelation.  We  could  not  have  confidence 
in  that  class  of  persons. 

8940.  What  system  of  training  would  you  have — of 
course  a Government  educational  body  must  provide  a 
training  school  ? — The  same  kind  of  training  that  a 
parent  would  wish  to  give  his  child.  The  training 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  make  a person  competent  to 
teach  a child  not  merely  what  he  ought  to  know,  but 
what  he  ought  to  feel  and  practise.  The  training 
which  would  form  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mind. 

8941.  Then  you  must  have  all  the  officers  in  the 
training  school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith? — All 
those  at  all  events  who  would  take  share  in  imparting 
literary  instruction. 

8942.  Of  course  the  staff  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

8943.  You  would  require  a veto  on  them  also  ?— 
Certainly. 

8944.  How  would  you  reconcile  that  with  the  Na- 
tional system,  because  there  do  exist  nearly  a million 
and  a half  of  Protestants  in  the  country  ? — I don’t  say 
we  can  reconcile  that  with  the  National  system  or  any 
one  system.  No  one  system  would  make  provision 
for  all.  With  a central  system  devising  its  mode  of 
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its  work  as  to  let  the  Catholic  element  deal  with  the  

Catholics,  the  Presbyterian  with  the  Presbyterians,  ^heMostEev. 

and  the  Protestant  with  the  Protestants,  the  central 

Board  might  manage  all  if  they  would  only  attend  to 

the  monetary  department,  the  financial  arrangements, 

and  to  seeing  that  the  proper  value  was  obtained  for 

the  money  expended  by  the  Government. 

8945.  According  to  that  there  must  be  a staff  of  Pro- 
testant Inspectors,  and  a training  school  for  the  Pro- 
testant teachers  ? — You  would  require  to  have  separate 
schools,  certainly  for  training ; but,  you  would  not  re- 
quire to  increase  in  any  way  the  number  of  training 
schools  you  have.  Your  training  schools  could  be 
made  efficient  for  this  purpose,  if  some  were  devoted  to 
one  party  and  some  to  the  other.  The  system  of  training 
in  one  school  would  be  different  from  that  in  another. 

8946.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  books ; if  this  central 
Board  published  any  books,  or  patronised  or  recom- 
mended any  books,  or  provided  books  at  half  price 
though  they  did  not  publish  them ; all  must  be  books 
which  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  require  to  ex- 
ercise a veto  on ; they  must  be  books  which  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  approve  of? — Yes.  I should  suppose 
every  reasonable  man  would  say  that  no  books  should 
be  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  hands  of  children  which 
would  be  objectionable. 

8947.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of  things,  what  part 
would  you  give  to  the  Government  in  the  case? — I 
think  the  system  has  nearly  worked  itself  into  a proper 
system.  The  system  has  nearly  become  denominational. 

All  the  common  schools  in  the  country  are  virtually 
practical  denominational  schools.  The  training  schools 
are  being  kept  up  for  a small  portion  of  the  community 
who  don’t  want  so  many,  while  the  Catholic  portion  of 
the  community  have  no  training  schools  at  all  except 
those  that  they  cannot  enter  without  danger. 

8948.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson — You  have  spoken  of  edu- 
cation in  workhouse  schools? — Yery  little. 

8949.  Have  you  experience  of  them? — Very  little 
indeed.  I have  a number  of  workhouse  schools  in  the 
diocese,  but  there  are  comparatively  very  few  children 
in  them.  They  are  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplains. 

8950.  .Are  you  aware  that  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  education  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  rather 
of  an  inferior  description? — Generally.  You  will  not 
get  a good  teacher  willing  to  go  to  workhouse  schools. 

Very  often  the  teaching  is  given,  to  a certain  extent,  by 
some  of  the  inmates. 

8951.  You  seem  by  the  answers  you  gave  to  the 
Chairman  to  approve  of  the  education  given  in  the 
workhouse  schools? — What,  I think,  I said,  or  tanta- 
mount to  it  was,  that  they  were  tolerably  good.  1 
would  not  expect  in  workhouse  schools  the  same 
standard  of  education  you  would  get  in  schools  out- 
side. We  consider  it  is  very  well  in  the  woi-khouse 
schools  for  the  poor  little  orphans  and  children  sent  in 
there,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  taught  then- 
prayers  and  religious  duties,  and  thus  fitted  to  go  to 
trades  or  to  service. 

8952.  You  seem  not  to  have  the  same  objection  to 
workhouse  schools  as  to  the  other  ordinary  National 
schools.  What  makes  these  workhouse  schools  so 
good  in  your  estimation  ? — I have  not  praised 
them,  by  any  means,  beyond  this,  that  the  amount 
of  education  imparted  was  tolerably  fair,  and  was 
given  with  the  approval  of  the  chaplain.  There 
is  no  mixture  in  the  schools ; at  least  if  there  be  there 
are  Catholic  teachers  for  the  Catholics,  and  Protestant 
teachers  for  the  Protestants. 

8953.  So  far  as  it  goes  do  not  the  same  rules  apply 
to  them  as  to  vested  schools  under  the  Board? — I don’t 
think  so  at  all.  I think  the  influences  at  work  inside 
a house  of  that  kind  cannot  be  compared  to  the  in- 
fluences at  Work  in  schools  outside  in  the  world,  in 
schools  which  have  only  limited  hours.  They  have  a dis- 
cipline to  go  through.  What  takes  place,  in  fact,  is  more 
a recreation  for  the  children  than  anything  else. 

8954.  Will  not  ministers  of  different  denominations 
attend  model  and  vested  schools  as  freely  as  workhouse 
schools?— They  do  not  attend. 
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■hine  9, 1868.  8955.  You  are  aware  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 

appointment  of  the  teachers,  or  to  the  literary  instruc- 

3/htMost'Rev.  tion  in  workhouse  schools ; can  they  interfere  in  any 
Dr.  I)ornan-  way  with  the  education  !—  The  poor  law  boards  are 
composed  almost  of  every’  religious  denomination  who 
take  care  that  there  is  no  interference.  So  far  there  is 
protection. 

8956.  Then  the  chaplains  cannot  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  workhouse  schools!— The  chaplain 
would  be  removed  if  he  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the  schools.  They  do  not  practically  in- 
terfere. We  cannot  for  one  moment  compare  the  dis- 
cipline inside  workhouses,  within  the  close  walls,  with 
the  discipline  of  schools  outside. 

8957.  You  said  you  preferred  a low-class  teacher  to 
a .first-class  teacher! — In  some  instances,  I said,  but 
not  as  a general  rule.  What  I meant  was  that  if  I 
got  a low-class  teacher  with  great  steadiness,  industry 
and  application  to  business,  I believe  that  person  would 
be  a more  effective  teacher  for  my  purpose  than  a 
higher  class  teacher,  with  less  industry  and  application. 

8958.  You  seem  to  think  that  first-class  teachers 
have  a very  high  estimate  of  themselves,  and  are 
not  so  amenable  to  discipline ; would  not  the  same 
principle  apply  to  professional  men  and  others  as 
well  as  teachers  1 — It  may,  to  a certain  extent.  In 
these  schools  there  is  generally  a spirit  of  jealousy 
created  amongst  teachers,  I am  sorry  to  have  noticed. 
That  spirit  of  jealousy  is  not  what  foments  charity 
and  kindness.  There  is  a good  deal  of  the  spirit  of 
criticism. 

8959.  Does  not  that  spirit  belong  to  human  nature 
generally!— Yes.  That  is  why  I want  to  introduce 
religion  to  control  it  and  shape  it. 

8960.  In  the  school  of  which  you  were  patron  you 
had  religious  instruction  only  on  Saturday,  was  that 
your  own  arrangement!  — It  was  my  own  arrangement 
with  the  Board.  The  Board  required  me  to  appoint 
a day,  and  I considered  Saturday  to  be  the  best  day. 

8961.  Should  you  not  consider  that  a good  arrange- 
ment generally !— I don’t  think  it  by  .any  means  suf- 
ficient. If  you  separate  religion  from  any  one  act  you 
go  so  far  to  .be  an  Atheist.  That  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I object.  The  moment  you  give  up  religion, 
and  say,  “We  don’t  want  that  now,”  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  to  God  Almighty,  “You  may  stand  aside,  we 
don’t  want  you.” 

8962.  What  was  the  principle  of  the  system  of 
education  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  for  this 
-country,  and  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
Government  of  the  day — was  it  secular  or  religious! 
— It  was  a system  of  education  based  on  the  Atheist- 
ical principle,  if  carried  out,  but  practically  the 
Atheistical  principle  turned  out  denominational. 

.8963.  Do  you  think  that  in  every  case  religious 
■education  should  go  on  pari  passu  with  secular  instruc- 
tion!— Yes,  I think  both  should  go  on  in  connexion. 
There  are  some  even  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
■education,  which  ought  not  to  be  imparted  without 
religious  education.  I can  say,  that  even  in  arithmetic 
there  might  arise  points  of  a metaphysical  kind,  which 
a teacher  could  explain  injuriously. 

8964.  You  have  made  an  objection  to  “The  Cha- 
racter of  a Gentleman,”  given  in  this  Fourth  Reading 
Reek;  are  you  aware  that  description  has  not  given 
.satisfaction  to  another  class  ! — I was  not  aware  of  that. 
I he.ai-d  very  little  about  it.  To-day  I heard  a gentle- 
man; say  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 

.89.65.  That  description  is  not  given  fully  in  the 
book  1 — That  is  a very  serious  objection.  They  quote 
from a gentleman  portions  of  his  writings,  and  put  him 
before  the  public  as  endorsing  “the  character  of  a 
gentleman  ” which  the  writer  abhors. 

;89i66-  Can  you  say  why  the  Commissioners  intro- 
duced that  into  the  book  1 — I daresay  their  object  was 
t«s  give  a sample  of  fail1  writing  and  style,  and  to 
teach  children  punctuation  and  proper  reading  and 
style.  I cannot  conceive  any  other  object  the  Com- 
missioners would  have. 

8967..  Should  you  be  disposed  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  intro- 


duce something  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  your 
section  of  the  community  1— In  what  way  1 There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  could  give  satisfaction.  It  is  most 
objectionable.  If  they  did  want  to  give  satisfaction 
they  should  have  given  the  real  views  of  the  author 
upon  that  gentleman’s  finale. 

8968.  It  appears  that  in  their  new  revision  the 
Commissioners  have  not  given  satisfaction  to  anyone  1 
— I can  only  speak  as  to  the  opinion  I have  formed 
myself. 

8969.  The  books  you  say  to  be  used  in  your  system 
of  education  must  be  -approved  by  the  heads  of  your 
Church  1 — Yes. 

8970.  You  contemplate  that  the  present  system 
should  be  totally  changed ! — Radically  changed  at  all 
events. 

8971.  In  that  case  should  you  expect  anything  like 
mixed  education  in  this  country! — 1 think,  mixed 
education  is  an  impossibility,  taking  the  name  as  it  is 
generally  understood. 

8972.  But  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  mixed 
education! — Mixed  education  simply  imparts  secular 
education  without  religion,  and  that  principle,  so  far 
as  I understand  it,  is  un-Catholic  and  no  Catholic 
could  accept  the  , principle. 

8973.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  in  giving  in- 
struction to  children  in  leading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, religious  emblems  should  be  always  before 
them!— I Slink  religious  emblems  should  be  always 
before  children.  I think  the  mind  cannot  be  too  often 
directed  to  the  Creator,  and  to  the  mysteries  of  re- 
demption. 

8974.  Are  these  religious  emblems  used  in  schools 
conducted  by  monks,  not  Christian  Brothers’  schools! 
— Yes. 

8975.  And  you  expect  the  same  results  in  the 
schools  conducted  by  monks  as  in  Christian  Brothers' 
schools,  where  those  emblems  are  used  1 Should  you 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  parties  who  have  visited  such 
schools  have  testified  that  even  under  the  teacher’s  eye 
they  found  the  boys  peculiarly  noisy  1 — There  is  a great 
possibility  that  a visitor  going  into  any  school-room  at 
particular  times  might  find  the  boys  noisy.  But  I am 
not  aware  that  when  instruction  is  going  on — instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — such  is  the 
case.  There  may  be  a murmur  in  some  hours  of 
business. 

8976.  W ould  the  statement  that  you  made  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  in  respect  to  the  results  of  schools 
generally  apply  more  to  religious  than  to  secular  edu- 
cation 1 — I would  expect  schools  managed  properly 
should  give,  a sound  extensive  secular  education,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I would  expect  that  the  spirit  of  the 
person  receiving  it  should  be  formed  and  educated  as 
well  as  the  intellect,  so  that  I would  take  both  together. 

8977.  Could  you  not  conceive  a distinction  between 
religious  and  secular  education  ! — No;  not  at  all  as 
absolute. 

8978.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  State  is  bound 
to  promote  the  secular  education  irrespective  of  the 
religious  education  1 — 1 don’t  think  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  declare  directly  what  religious  education  is. 

8979.  "Whose  business  is  it  1 — We  should,  I dare 
say,  take  the  parents  as  answerable  to  God.  Through 
the  natural  law,  it  is  their  duty ; and  the  parents,  I 
dare  say,  then  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  pastor. 
I may,  I suppose,  consider  the  fact  of  their  selecting 
their  pastors  as  an  intimation  that  they  consider  the 
pastors  as  the  proper  judges. 

8980.  Could  the  State  be  expected,  in  a country  so 
divided  as  this,  to  control,  inspect,  and  pay  for  this  re- 
ligious education  in  connexion  with  the  secular ? I 
don’t  think  the  State  should  be  expected,  in  a mixed 
community,  to  teach  the  same  principles  to  all.  K 
they  could,  there  would  be  no  difference  in  a short 
time,  if  the  principle  were  successful. 

8981.  You  have  objected  generally  to  the  teachers 
trained  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation. Can  you  state  on  what  grounds  you  object! — 
From  my  experience,  I have  objected  to  the  training 
of  teachers,  under  the  National  system,  on  the  ground 
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that  their  religious  education  is  not  attended  to  ; and 
after  being'tatined  and  all  that,  they  are  not  of  that 
gpjjit  and  habit  you  would  wish  a teacher  to  exhibit. 
And  I believe  that  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case  too  often 
with  that  class  of  teachers  who  are  mere  mercenaries. 

8982.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Dominic  Murphy, 
p.p.,  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Cork  ? — I do,  a 
little ; not  much. 

8983.  Are  you  aware  he  was  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  18541 — -I  am  not 
aware. 

8984.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a question : “ I have  as 
good  and  clever  a set  of  teachers  as  1 can  wish  to  have.” 
When  asked  “ Were  they  trained  as  teachers  ?”  His 
answer  was  : “ Yes,  a great  many  of  them  were  trained 
in  the  model  school.”  Should  you  be  disposed  to  give 
similar  testimony  to  that  ? — I believe  a great  many 
good  teachers  have  come  from  the  model  schools,  and 
have  been  trained  in  them.  I am  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  at  all. 

8985.  In  reference  to  the  training  of  model  schools 
in  general  you  don’t  seem  to  approve  of  it.  Are  you 
aware  that  all  the  Inspectors,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
have  united  in  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the 
excellency  and  efficiency  of  those  training  schools,  and 
especially  the  Belfast  model  school  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  they  did ; besides  I am  not  aware  that  they  are 
competent  to  express  what  religious  training  should  be. 

8986.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Head  Inspector  testi- 
fied in  his  report  for  1861  that  the  Belfast  model 
school  is  fulfilling  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which 
district  model  schools  have  been  established,  as  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  mouths  the  Com- 
missioners selected  seven  from  the  assistantteachers  and 
intrusted  them  with  the  responsible  office  of  principal 
teachers  in  other  model  schools  ? — I am  simply  asked 
to  endorse  the  act  of  the  Commissioners.  If  I had  the 
examination  of  these  teachers  perhaps  I would  not  be 
disposed  to  send  one  of  them  to  model  schools. 

8987.  Are  you  not  prepared  to  regard  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors  as  qualified  to  decide  ? — 1ST ot  by  any 
means  in  any  case.  I believe  a great  many  of  the 
reports  are  made  with,  a view  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Commissioners. 

8988.  Are  you  disposed  to  question  the  fact  I 
have  stated-! — That  is.  to  say,  that  they  appointed  seven 
teachers  and  sent  them  to  model  schools.  If  you  say  that 
is  a fact  I cannot  deny  it;  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  a fact  I can  approve  of  or  not.  That  I can  give  no 
opinion  upon  as  1 don’t  know  their  qualifications. 

8989.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Established  Church 
Bishops  and  Clergy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy,,  and  Presbyterian  Ministers  have  expressed 
their  unmingled  satisfaction  with  the  model  schools 
of  the  Board  in  both  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  in 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  districts  ? — Some 
have ; but  now  I believe  that  there  is  not  one  Catholic 
Bishop  who  expresses  satisfaction,  and  that  is  from 
the  development  of  the  experience  they  have  had  which 
has  changed  the  views  of  many. 

8990.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  parties  united 
in  expressing  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  their  religious  education! — 
No  I am  not  aware ; their  religious  education  you  know 
is  a question  that  need  scarcely  be  put  in  connexion 
with  the  Commissioners,  inasmuch  as  they  don’t  give 
religious  education,  but,  on  the  contrary,  throw  it  in  the 
background,  and  give  premiums,  for  other  branches  of 
education  and  none  for  religious  education.  It  cannot 
be  said  they  undertake  to  give  religious  education. 

8991.  Ballymena  is  in  your  diocese  ? — Yes., 

89.92.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  1849,  Dr.  Dobbin 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Lynch,  parish  priest,  moved  and 
seconded  a series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
approval  of  the  model  school  ? — If  they  did  so  Rev.  J. 
Lynch  has  since  built  schools  of  his  own  and  has  no 
confidence  in  the  model  school,  so  that  since  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind. 

8993.  Was  the  Belfast  Model  School  largely  at- 
tended by  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — I believe  be- 
tween three  or  four  hundred  was  the  usual  attendance. 


8994.  Are  you  aware  who  was  the  officer  of  the 
Board  who  opened  it  ? — I think  it  was  Mr.  Keenan. 

8995.  The  present  Chief  of  Inspection  ? — I believe  he 
was  the  officer  at  that  time.  Whether  he  was  present 
at  its  opening  or  not  I don’t  know. 

8996.  1 hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  that  school 
for  1857.  It  opened  with  245  children  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  449  Roman  Catholics,  and  462  Presby- 
terians. Aa-e  you  aware  what  provision  is  made  in 
that  school  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
attending  it  2 — I am  aware  that  at  that  time  there  was 
a clergyman  asked  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  sanction  by  his  presence. 

8997.  Did  he  not  continue  as  a priest  to  visit  it,  and 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  there  ? — There 
is  no  man  more  abhors  the  system  than  that  man. 

8998.  What  is  his  name  ?— Yery  Rev.  Mr.  Marner, 
President  of  the  Diocesan  College. 

8999.  Mr.  Keenan  in  opening  the  school  said, 
“ Ample  time  will  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction, 
and  the  clergymen  approved  of  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  attendance,  will  have  every  facility  afforded 
them  for  instructing,  at  the  appointed  times  the  chil- 
dren of  their  own  persuasion  ” ? —That  would  be  clearly 
impossible.  A clergyman  who  has  to  give  his  time  to 
parochial  duties,  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  could  not  pos- 
sibly devote  enough  time  to  the  school  to  give  the 
children  sufficient  religious  instruction. 

9000.  Are  you  aware  that  nuns  have  attended  and 
assisted  the  clergymen  ? — I am  aware  that  nuns  in  this 
city  did  formerly  attend  the  model  schools. 

900,1.  And  elsewhere?— I dare  say. 

9002.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  give 
every  facility  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  in  district  model  schools?— The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  Catholic  authorities  saw  that 
the  system  was  leading  to  an  idea  of  security  abroad 
that  the  system  was  a safe  one,  and  found  that  in 
that  they  were  deceived.  They  then,  of  course,  with- 
drew the  nuns  and  priests  so.  as  to  prevent  parents  and 
children  feeling  security  where  there  was  none. 

9003.  Have  the  rules  of  the  Board  been  altered 
since?— I think  experience  has  taught  them  very  much 
since  that  they  did  not  know  before.  I think  the 
experience  of  later  years  has  wonderfully  increased  the 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  was  expected 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  been  carried  out  in 
a spirit  which  experience  teaches  them  now  has  not 
been  done. 

9004.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marner, 
whose  name  you  have  mentioned,  said  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Keenan  on  the  30th  April,  1858 : — 
“ My  dear  Mr.  Keenan — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I beg  leave  to  state  that  I have  attended  the 
Belfast  model  school  since  its  opening  in  May  last, 
and  that  during  that  time  the.  religious  instruction  has 
given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.”  (Witness — Yes, 
but  he,  would  not  state  that  now. ) “ The  opportunities 
afforded  for  this  all-important  work,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  are  amply  sufficient.  Nor  have  the  children 
failed  to  avail  themselves  thereof.”  Are  the  oppor- 
tunities not  as  sufficient  now  as  then  ? — I dai-e  say  he 
could  answer  the  question  himself  if  he  were  here. 
He  was  the  clergyman  who  was  engaged  in  the  expo- 
sure of  that  mock  tribunal.  I know  he  expressly 
stated  to.  me  his  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
system. 

9005.  Well,  he  proceeds  in  his  letter  to  say — “ Their 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their  religious,  duties, 
always  steady,  has  been  in  many  instances  most  aston- 
ishing — a fact  which  I attribute  partly  to  the  very 
abundant  time  set  apart  for  such  purposes,  and  partly 
to  the  zealous,  energetic  co-operation  of  the  Catholic 
teachers.  They  have  all,  without  exception,  I should 
say,  discharged  the  work  intrusted  to  their  care,  they 
have  discharged  it  with  that  untiring  alacrity  which  ever 
distinguishes  and  characterizes  the  sincere  and  pious 
Christian.”  Do  you  still  think  there  was  not  ample 
provision  made  ? — I do,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  writer  of  that  is  of  a different  opinion  now. 

9006.  The  atmosphere  of  Belfast  is  unfortunately, 
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TheMostltev. 
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m . „ i of  a political  nature  % — be  as  stated,  and  I never  heard  of  that  ease  till  now, 

June  9,  1863.  weall  * and  a political  atmosphere  should  you  attach  blame  to  the  Board  or  the  officers  ?- 

ThpMostRey  . ’ I am  not  attaching  blame  to  any  individual  officer.  I 

Dr.  Tinman."  Are  „are  tkat  Mr.  Keenan,  in  tlie  same  am  putting  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system,  and 

J007.  Are  you  aware  an  f where  there  is  such  a system,  and  so  many  outrages, 

U-SS  but  I know  there  cannot  be  confidence  for  the  C.tholrc  chiidren, 
sectarian  ea  evidence  on  the  report  but  I am  not  blaming  anyone. 

oftrifficer  of  the  Board.  It  would  be  rather  un-  9025.  Supposing  all  tlieschoolsofthe  country  were 
fraccful  for  me  to  say  I have  no  confidence  in  it,  but  I either  Roman  Catholic,  Established  Church,  or  Bresby- 
woSd  certainly  rather  give  evidence  from  my  own  terian,  should  you  not  expect  occasional  casesofpecuhar 
would  y o,  renort  of  the  officer  of  the  treatment  on  the  part  of  teachers  towards  children?— 

experience  than  from  a report  ot  tne  omcei  oi  knQW_  lQ{  course)  human  nature  is  human 

Board. 

CHIOS  He  testifies  to  the  great  harmony  that  pre-  nature.  ......  , „ , 

vails  and  sayme — “ During  the  prevalence  if  the  riots  9036.  In  the  other  case,  why  did  you  suggest  that 

tatov  £“ta”Se!fi!X ofril  L boy  hadjjeen  register^ 

S mf“m“h.  school,  betwLRSy  of  the  pupils  of  the  taut.  If  the  father  was  not  put  up  to  do  it,  why  was 

school  were, mtffid.  the  precincts  in  the  neighbouring 

'9009^nSri  to  the' travesty  of  the  rites  of  902S.  Does  not  that  take  place  inmany  instances  ?- 
the  Church  in  the  Belfast  Model  School,  who  held  the  I cannot  state  as  to  the  man  s motive,  but  it  is  very 
investigation  into  that  1— One  of  the  Inspectors,  I think  fair  to  adduce  from  the  omission  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  that  there  would  have  been  a continuance  of  it  if  lie 

9010  Do  you  know  which  Inspector? — I don’t  at  had  not  been  put  up  to  it.  . 

present  I Ce  beard  his  name,  but  I cannot  charge  9029.  Are  you  disposed  to  attribute  fte  acton  of 
my  memory  now  with  it.  Mr.  Patterson,  I dare  say,  it  the  porter  m that  case  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
my  memory  now  wiuuiu.  Board ? — I cannot  tell;  but  I must  say  it  is  most 

^nwas  there_a  Rom„  Cataolio  Inspector  J — 

Prm2.‘can  you  say  who  it  ™ that  oond.^  d th,  MW  SiSSllSaffi* 


prosecution  on  that  occasion  ?— Well,  I was  not  present, 
so  that  I cannot  say. 


9030.  Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  head  of  a family, 
or  entitled  to  say  how  a child  should  be  registered  on 


S°  9013  Who  appeared  to  lead  the  evidence ?— I can-  the  rolls  of  a public  department?— The  parent.  . 
jyjio.  no  apjjoaAc  9931  -Which  parent?— I cannot  take  the  burden  of 

90U'.  Was  it  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  t-Ye>y  the  charge  of  a child’s  soul  off  one  parent  or  the  other 
possibly  he  may  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  he  present  on  I have  nothing  m the  law  of  God  to  guide  me  m 
snob  aR  important  occasion.  But  I have  heard  the  saying  that  the  father  is  bound  and  the  mother  is  free , 
gentleman,  whose  name  yon  have  mentioned,  had  great  or  that  the  mother  is  bound  and  Ihe  fathei  free 
difficulty  i getting  the  facts  brought  out.  9032  You  don’t  recogu.se  either  as  the  h«d!-I 

9015.  Did  he  succeed?— Yes;  by  simply  having  think  there  is  a united  headship. 

9033.  In  reference  to  that  matter,  whom  do  you 


"SiAll?  mrareShit'™  Roman  Catholic  regard  as  the  head  of  a family— what  is 
priests  were  not  excluded  t-I  cannot  say.  family  government  1 My  idea,  from  my  pomt  of 

9017  Are  you  aware  that  any  parties  were  excluded  ? would  be  the  same  as  that  of  a Pi  otestant  fi  om  a 
—I  am  not  sme  of  the  details,  bit  I can  have  them  all  testamt  point  of  view  ISMdmg  my  religion  to  ba 

, v the  true  religion,  I would  hold  that  the  parent  pi  oies&wg 

P‘ 9018.  A*  you  aware  that  the  clergy  of  other  deno-  that  true  religion  is  bound  by  the  natural .law  to .loot 
minations  wore  excluded  from  that  examination  I — I after  the  child  and  see  that  he  was  reared  m that  re 
am  not  aware ; tat  if  they  were,  it  was  not  by  the  ligion.  I believe  a Protestant  should  »m.  from  b« 
chaplain  for  he  could  have  no  authority  to  exclude  pomt  of  view  to  the  same  conclusion,  believin0 

1 ’ Protestant  religion  to  be  the  true  one  to  save  the  soul, 

7m.  Yon  referred  to  the  erne  of  a boy  who  had  and  that  the  parent  would  not . discharge  hi  duty  to 
been  dragged  to  receive  Protestant  instruction  1-Yes.  the  child  without  seeing  the  child  was  reared  m tin 

9020.  Have  you  heard  that  the  boy  was  so  taken  practice  of  that  religion 

because  of  the  Registration  affirming  he  was  a Protes-  9031.  Do  yon  feel  disposed  m the  c«6  of  mm. 

. , u y g marriages,  to  regard  either  party  as  the  head ! — as  a 

9021.  May  I ask,  was  he  not  on  the  instant  pro-  Catholic,  I cannot  be  disposed  to  recognise  mixed 

tooted  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  that  case  supposing  marriages.  , 

he  was  a Protestant  !_I  don’t  think  by  the  rules  of  9035.  You  object  to  model  schools  on  the  gioimd 
the  Board  he  was  protected  on  the  instant  as  he  had  of  the ! payments  t— As  to , promssional  expenses 
aU  along  attended  Catholic  religious  instruction.  9036.  You  object  in  the  case  of  Sloan  and  CampWl 

9022  The  moment  it  was  discovered  there  was  any  that  them  children  should  go  to  the  model  tohoolsi- 
peeuliarity  in  the  case  were  not  stops  taken  to  put  the  Not  in  the  case  of  Sloan;  ho  oonld  very  well  go.  » 
registration  right  1-Yes,  by  forcing  him  to  go  to  the  m the  other  case  the  children  could  go  to  a higher 
Protestant  iustruction  against  his  own  will  and  wish.  school.  kL. 

9023.  If  he  had  been  at  the  school  formerly  registered  9031.  Whatisthe  position  m life  of  the  pa.cnte, 
asa  Roman  Catholic,  and  attended  Roman  Catholic  Keeping  a hotel  or  tavern  m one  case,  and  the  etatt 
instruction,  would  not  the  teachers,  whatever  their  has  a little  hunter  s shop  m Howardtatmet  nea. 
religious  denomination,  make  inquiry  in  such  a case,  model  school  Them  standing  would  make  a g» 
or  have  inquiry  made,  and  in  any  case  of  doubt  or  difference  as  to  them  being  able  to  sustain  the  expens 
difficulty,  refer  to  the  principal  teacher,  and  if  neces-  of  the  eduction  of  the  children, 
sary  to  the  District  Inspector  ?-I  think  the  teacher,  9038.  You  say  the  model  schools  are  not  suit 
instead  of  dragging  the  child  in  that  forcible  way  to  the  pcx or,  because  tin . charge  “ 


difference  as  to  their  being  able  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  the  education  of  the  children.  , 

9038.  You  say  the  model  schools  are  not  suite 
to  the  poor,  because  the  charge  is  too  high  ? — I do 


should  have  givtn  information  quietly  to  the  heads  of  think  they  are  suited.  I think  if  they 
the  establishment,  and  have  an  investigation.  I don’t  to  give  supenor  education  to  the  children  of  the  p 
think  there  ought  to  have  been  brute  force used.  they  have  faded.  ... 

9024.  Takisqg  for  granted  the  facts  of -that  case  to  9039.  Have  you  known  any  case  m whrcu 
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•children  of  the  poor  were  excluded? — I don’t  think 
any  were  excluded. 

9040.  Is  Belfast  Model  School  an  exceptional  case 
in  which  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  the  population 
don’t  attend  ? — I think  few  of  them  go  to  the  model 
schools,  but  they  go  to  the  other  common  schools. 
You  cannot  expect  in  a town  like  Belfast  that  children 
from  every  part  of  the  town  would  go  a great  distance 
to  the  model  school. 

9041.  At  what  rate  of  fees  are  the  children  of  the 
poor  received  into  the  model  schools? — From  a penny 
to  five  shillings. 

9042.  What  is  the  payment  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  ? — I dare  say  the  model  school  would  admit  them 
for  a penny,  but  I am  not  aware  of  that  being  the  case. 

9043.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  admitted  at  a penny,  and  that  the  children  of  the 
higher  classes  pay  the  highest  fees? — But  the  same 
class  of  children  who  go  to  the  model  school  and  pay  2s. 
or  5s.  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  and  the  nuns’ 
schools  pay  but  a penny. 

9044.  Do  the  nuns  receive  a higher  payment  ? — Not 
at  all,  and  that  money  is  not  appropriated  by  either 
the  Christian  Brothers  or  the  nuns  to  their  own 
support  or  maintenance. 

9045.  Do  you  think  a penny  a week  too  much  for 
the  poorer  classes  to  pay  ? — Some  of  the  children  are 
not  able  to  pay  at  all.  A large  number  of  the  children 
attending  the  common  schools  have  the  school  fees  paid 
by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a charitable 
society  which  devotes  money  to  that  purpose. 

9046.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that 
before  the  introduction  of  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation the  poor  of  this  country  paid  a much  higher 
rate  than  now  for  their  education  ? — That  would  be  in 
the  time  of  private  schools,  and  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
or  the  nuns’  schools  were  not  common  enough  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  them.  The  present  Christian  Bro- 
thers’ schools  cost  the  children  9s.  a year,  and  the 
nuns’  10s.  a year  each. 

9047.  The  conclusion  in  your  opinion  is  that  as 
model  schools  are  not  suited  to  the  poor,  and  that  as 
the  xich  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  them,  they 
should  cease  to  exist? — My  opinion  is  that  schools  that 
give  an  education  that  is  xxnsatisfactory,  and  that  cost 
about  eight  times  more  than  schools  that  would  give 
a satisfactory  education  ought  not  be  approved  of. 

9048.  In  what  respect  do  they  cost  more? — As  to 
the  payment  of  teachers,  the  large  number  of  teachers 
in  a model  school.  Sum  up  for  one  year  the  salaries. 
Take  the  number  of  scholars  for  one  year ; divide  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  you  will  find  the  payment  per 
head  is  what  I have  stated.  If  I add  to  that  the 
expense  of  building  the  ratio  of  the  disparity  increases 
amazingly. 

9049.  Are  you  aware  that  model  schools  are  intended 
as  preparatory  training  schools,  as  well  as'  to  give  edu- 
cation to  the  humbler  classes  ? — They  are  called  dis- 
trict training  schools. 

9050.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  produced  a 
considerable  number  of  trained  teachers  ? — I would  be 
very  sony  to  approve  of  the  training  of  those  teacher's 
for  other  schools. 

9051.  Are  you  aware  that  they  do  employ  a num- 
ber of  teachers  who  have  received  preparatory  training  ? 
— I have  already  stated  that  for  some  years  teachers 
are  not  employed  by  us  from  any  of  the  training  schools 
under  Government. 

9052.  We  have  had  evidence  on  the  subject  that 
some  did  not  ? — You  suppose  by  your  question  a diffe- 
rent state  of  things. 

9053.  Are  you  not  aware  that  during  late  years 
district  model  schools  have  been  supplying  trained 
teachers  1— -Of  course,  if  they  are  trained  they  should 
go  somewhere. 

9054.  Is  not  the  system  entitled  to  get  credit  for 
the  training  of  these  teacher's  ?— Allowing  for  these 
teachers  will  not  account  for  the  disparity  in  the  ex- 
pense, besides,  it  is  not  the  persons  trained,  or  the 
teachers  who  have  the  advantage. 

9055.  Amongst  your  objections  to  chaplains  of 


different  denominations  attending  model  schools,  you  June  9,  1868. 

have  said  that  that  very  fact  was  calculated  to  make  a r 

bad  impression  in  a Catholic  point  of  view?— What  I Ef^orriarT 
stated  I think  is  that  the  fact  of  different  clergymen, 
professing  various  forms  of  religion,  coming  into  con- 
tact one  with  the  other,  is  calculated  to  bring  promi- 
nently before  the  minds  of  children  the  differences  of 
religion.  I am  simply  keeping  to  the  fact  that  their 
presence  there,  and  being  present  at  the  religious 
instruction  is  a clear  and  prominent  object  before  the 
minds  of  children,  and,  therefore,  makes  the  children 
markedly  look  at  the  difference  of  religion. 

9056.  Doesn’t  the  child  see  the  distinctions  of 
religion  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  every  day  in  the 
appearance  and  garb  of  the  different  clergymen? — I 
dare  say  the  children  don’t  attend  to  the  diversity  of 
religion  they  see  in  the  streets,  and  in  their  own 
places  of  worship  on  Sundays.  In  their  own  places  of 
worship,  and  when  they  meet  people  in  the  streets 
they  don’t  know  of  what  religion  others  are. 

9057.  I think  you  acknowledged  that  convent 
schools  are  denominational  schools,  practically  ? — Prac- 
tically they  are.  They  are  obliged  to  have  them  open 
to  all,  however,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

9058.  Do  the  ladies  regard  their  vows  paramount  to 
other  considerations ? — Of  course;  any  person  having 
taken  a vow  will  regard  it  as  a most  serious  obligation. 

9059.  And  I presume,  what  I should  call  the  reli- 
gious education  and  training  of  the  children  is  their 
chief  aim  ?— It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Sisters 
to  educate  the  poor. 

9060.  There  are  managers  of  these  schools? — The 
superioress  of  the  nuns  is  the  manager — the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Board. 

9061.  In  some  cases  there  are  other  managers? — I 
don’t  know  of  any  instance  of  a convent  school.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  instance.  It  is  quite  possible  the 
parish  priest  might  be  the  manager  : but  I think  the 
general  rule  is,  and  very  properly,  that  the  nuns  them- 
selves should  be  the  manager's,  and  correspondents. 

9062.  But  virtually  and  in  practice,  you  presume 
the  Commissioners  treat  those  schools  as  denominational 
schools? — I believe  in  fact  and  practically  they  are 
denominational  schools.  I don’t  think  the  Commis- 
sioners could  be  said  to  treat  them  as  such,  for  that 
would  be  implying,  I think,  what  would  not  be  the 
wish  of  the  Commissioners.  They  treat  them  as 
National  schools,  complying  ■with  the  laws  of  the 
Board,  but  practically  they  happen  to  be  denomi- 
national schools. 

9063.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  many  districts, 
there  are  Roman  Catholic  minorities  ? — There  are. 

9064.  They  are  very  numerous  ? — Yes,  they  are,  no 
doubt. 

9065.  How  do  you  propose  under  such  a plan  as  you 
suggested,  the  denominational  plan,  to  deal  with  a very 
large  mrrnber  of  schools  where  religious  minorities  are 
found  in  certain  districts  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  all  the  provision  that  perhaps  might 
be  desired  in  the  case,  brrt  these  exceptional  cases 
should  have  exceptional  rules,  and  all  I would  suggest 
is  that  in  these  cases  every  safeguard  and  provision 
should  be  made  against  proselytizing. 

9066.  Should  not  the  provision  exist  in  reference  to 
all  schools? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible;  I 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  watch  a few  schools  of 
that  kind,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  watch  all  so 
as  to  exclude  things  which  would  not  be  proper. 

9067.  Is  it  a fact  they  are  few  ? — I think  so ; I think 
at  least,  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  they  are  very  few. 

9068.  Your  diocese  extends  over  the  three  counties  ? 

— It  extends  over  the  most  of  Down,  the  entire  of 
Antrim,  and  portion  of  Derry. 

9069.  Are  not  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Down 
very  largely  mixed  schools,  with  a small  portion  of 
Catholics  ? — Not  very  largely. 

9070.  In  the  county  of  Antrim  are  they  not?— Not 
many ; I think  not.  In  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  there  the  National  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  priest ; there  are  few  schools 
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June  9, 1868.  in  the  county  of  Down  which  are  mixed  and  in  which  direction  from  Ballymena  to  Broughshane,  in  the  pariah 
— L ' teacher  is  Protestant  or  Presbyterian.  of  Roscavan  ?— That  is  not  very  far  . for  a Catholic  to  go 

TheMostRev.  9071.  Look  to  instances,  with  which  I am  familiar,  to  school  to  Ballymena. 

Dr-  Dorrian-  ^ the  county  of  Antrim,  and  in  one  page  in  reference  9087.  Broughshane  is  more  than  two  miles  from 
to  one  parish  alone,  Ahogliill,  I see  in  one  school  three  Ballymena  ? — Its  a very  short  distance  from  Creabilly 
Roman  Catholic  children,  the  patron  being  of  the  Es-  where  there  is  a school. 

tablished  Church? — May  I ask  you  the  date  of  that  9088.  In  this  very  parish  of  Roscavan  alone  you  have 
report  1 one  sch°°l  where  there  are  five  Roman  Catholics,  in 

9072.  The  Eglinton -return,  this  is  the  year  1852 1 — another  one,  in  another  four,  and  so  on  throughout  the 

There  is  a very  great  change  in  that  parish  since.  .entire  county.  What  provision  would  you  make  in 

9073.  And  do  you  think  there  is  a very  great  change  connexion  with  that  district  for  denominational  or 
in  all  the  parishes  that  are  referred  to  in  this  return  in  sectarian  instruction  ? — I don’t  know  that  airy  provi- 
tlie  county  of  Antrim  ? — I think  so ; there  has  been  a sion  could  be  made  except  the  provision  that  there 
large  number  of  schools  opened  iix  that  parish  since,  and  should  be  no  interference  with  their  religion. 

in  what  we  consider  to  be  a safe  and  secure  way.  9089.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  ?— - Certainly 

9074.  As  a matter  of  fact  I see  in  that  one  page  be-  in  this  exceptional  place. 

fore  me,  out  of  204  pages  of  returns,  one  school  with  9090.  And  no  other1? — Certainly,  I should  say  in 
orxly  six  Roman  Catholic  children ; I see  in  another  connexion  with  that,  if  a parish  priest  knew  thex-e  was 
case  three  Roman  Catholic  children  1 — It  might  be  any  interference  with  his  children,  it  would  be  his 
quite  possible  that  these  are  the  children  of  Catholic  duty  to  withdraw  them  from  the  schools,  and  leave 
parents  who  would  not  be  ixxfluenced  by  the  priests  to  them  without  any  education  at  all,  sooner  than  their 
send  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  near  them.  faith  should  be  put  to  any  risk. 

,9075.  I now  refer  to  Laymore  axxd  Cullybackey,  9091.  Do  Protestant  managers  in  the. north  of  Ire- 
within  three  miles  of  Ballymena.  There  are  very  few  land  ever  appoint  Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  schools? 
Catholics,  9 and  6.  You  are  aware,  Cullybackey  is  a — I think  in  some  instances  they  do,  but  I don’t  know 
large  village  ?— It  is ; but  there  are  few  Catholics,  and  they  ever  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  in  whom  the 
Cullybackey  is  a very  small  distance  from  Ballymena,  bishop  or  parish  priest  would  have  any  coniidexxce.  I 
where  there  are  three  schools.  do  not  say  that  as  a rule,  because  they  are  not  at  all 

9076.  You  are  aware  it  is  three  miles  from  Bally-  consulted  aboxxt  it.  It  would  be  a matter  of  extreme 

mena  ?— I am.  delicacy  to  go  and  say  there  is  a teacher’,  don’t  let  him 

9077.  You  don’t  expect  a child  to  walk  three  miles  be  appointed.  It  would  be  an  imprudent  thing  to  .raise 

a day  to  school  ? — I do.  I have  got  a school  which  is  suspicions  against  a person  when  it  would  do  no  good, 
well  attended  by  children  who  have  to  walk  three  miles  9092.  As  a matter  of  fact  throughout  your  exten- 
a day.  sive  diocese,  do  Protestant  managers  appoint  Roman 

9078.  I will  read  a few  more  cases.  I take  one  Catholic  teachers  ? — If  the  Protestants  wish  to  give 

page  of  the  return?— In  Antrim,  I am  prepared  to  satisfaction,  to  give  confidence  to  the  Catholics,  they 
admit,  there  are  many  schools  of  the  kind,  where  the  would  consult  the  parish  priest.  As  long  as  they 
minorities  are  Catholic.  don’t  do  that  we  cannot  approve. 

9079.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a very  large  number  9093.  Do  Roman  Catholic  managers,  to  the  same 

of  those  schools  ?— Not  a very  large  number.  extent,  appoint  Protestant  teachers  or  monitors  to  the 

9080.  I will  take  this  one  parish  of  Ahoghill  ?— I schools  under  their  care  1 — I don’t  think  they  do.  I 

am  after  stating  there  is  a very  great  change  in  that.  think  the  necessity  of  the  case  explains  it. 

9081.  As  to  Laymore  1— At  Cullybackey  there  is  a 9094.  What  would  you  regard  as  the  necessity  of 

new  chapel  there.  It  may  be  in  the  district  superin-  the  case  ?— A Catholic  believes  that  dogmatic  teaching, 
tended  by  the  parish  priest  of  Ballymena  : all  the  in  the  way  of  keeping  religion  constantly  before  the 
children  are  attending  his  school.  He  has  only  opened  mind  of  the  child,  is  necessary ; a Protestant  may  not 
a ixaw  school  there  within  the  last  year  in  one  part  of  think  any  form  of  religion  or  dogma  necessary,  or  any- 
Ballymena.  thing  beyond  a kind,  and  naturally  good  heart. 

9082.  I keep  to  the  one  page.  In  Laymore  there  9095.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  Protestants 
are  six  Roman  Catholic  children ; Ahoghill  nxxmbers  of  this  country,  either  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian, 
three ; Cullybackey,  nine ; Upper  Largey,  four ; Tally-  that  they  don’t  acknowledge  any  dogma  is  necessary  1 — 
garley,  two ; Carminney,  four ; Straid,  six ; Ballymon-  I don’t  say  they  don’t  acknowledge  any  dogma.  I say 
tonagh,  five ; Galgorm,  six ; Ballybeg,  eight.  These  are  they  might  not  consider  it  necessary  to  have  well- 
all  hr  the  one  parish,  at  different  points  of  the  parish,  defined,  well-shaped  religion  taught  to  the  children. 

1 will  be  content  with  that  as  a sample  ? — They  are  They  may  have  set  dogmas  of  their  own  ; but  I believe 
not  all  in  the  parish  of  Ahoghill ; part  must  be  in  the  they  consider  secular  matters  may  be  separated  from 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  and  part  in  the  parish  of  Bally-  religion.  They  believe  that  secular  training  may  be 
mena.  given  without  religion. 

9083.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  but  9096.  Don’t  you  think  the  Protestants  of  the  north 
one  sample  of  a very  large  number  of  parishes  through-  of  Ireland  attend  to  the  dogmatic  instruction  of  their 
out  most  of  the  counties  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  how  own  children  ? — I dare  say  they  do  what  they  consider 
would  you  provide  for  Roman  Catholic  children  so  right;  but  if  their  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
thinly  scattered  over  the  country  ? — I don’t  know  that  Catholic  views  on  the  question  of  education,  whether 
in  any  other  district  of  the  county  of  Antrim  they  are  it  shall  be  religious  or  not,  they  would  not  teach 
so  thinly  scattered  as  the  portion  you  have  alighted  on.  what  they  would  not  feel,  or  agree  in  what  Catholic 

9084.  When  I cast  my  eye  over  the  returns  of  parents  approve  of. 

other  parishes,  Ballyeaston,  Ballynure,  Ballymoney,  9097.  Have  you  heard  of  Protestant  managers  hav- 
Carnmoney,  &c.,  &c.,  I find  equally  striking  instances  ing  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  schools  where  there 
of  Roman  Catholic  minorities  1 — I know  where  they  was  not  a fourth  of  the  pupils  Catholic  ? — -I  admit  it. 
have  schools,  from  Coleraine  round  the  coast,  and  up  I am  satisfied  very  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  persons 
through  the  heart  of  the  country.  who  are  doing  that  would  do  it  with  every  disposition 

9085.  How  would  you  provide  for  such  as  these  I to  be  friendly.  Quite  so,  but  ho  protection. 

now  refer  to? — You  must  provide  for  them  simply  by  9098.  I have  referred  to  a district:  of  country 
letting  the  children  to  do  the  best  they  can.  As  I said  Laymore  and  Clinty,  above  a mile  from  Ballymena, 
already,  when  you  have  Catholic  schools  where  there  is  Are  you  aware  that  for  a long  time  the  teachers  in  those 
security  and  protection  for  the  children,  you  would  two  National  schools  were  Roman  Catholics,  with 
have  no  excuse  for  them  attending  places  where  they  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholic  children  in  them  to  be 
are  exposed  to  danger,  but  where  there  is  not  provi-  -educated? — Yes,  I think  I heard  that, 
sion,  there  is  a justification  for  them,  and  then  we  must  9099.  Is  that  usually  reciprocated  on  the  other  side  • 
get  the  best  safeguards  we  can.  — I think  that  no  Catholic  could  possibly  expect  that 

9086.  I will  take  you  through  the  district  in  another  a Protestant  or  Presbyterian  was  qualified  to  give  reli- 
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gious  instruction  to  Catholic  children.  That  could  not 
be  expected. 

9100.  I have  in  my  hand  a document  here  which 
has  been  ordered  by  this  Commission,  through  the 
Constabulary,  giving  us  a list  of  schools  in  the  town  of 
Ballymena,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  district.  Should 
you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  out  of  nine  schools  in 
the  town,  not  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
Roman  Catholics  attend  seven  of  them  1 — It  is  quite 
possible  ; but  that  would  only  make  the  disadvantage 
even  greater  in  my  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish 
priest,  now  that  he  has  plenty  of  school  accomodation 
for  his  own  children,  because  he  knows  that  those  who 
attend  the  other  schools  are  absent  from  receiving  that 
religious  instruction  they  ought  to  receive. 

9101.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  out  of  nine 
schools,  seven  in  Ballymena,  and  that  even  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Ballymena,  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  found  ? — I don’t  know,  but  I am  aware  that  in 
many  cases  employers  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
force  them  into  schools  where  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren would  not  wish  to  send  them. 

9102.  Have  you  known  a single  case  of  that  kind! 
— I am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  district,  or 
with  the  individuals  in  the  district. 

9103.  How  many  cases  of  such  forced  attendance 
have  you  known  in  all  your  diocese  ? — I say  nothing  at 
all  of  the  people  in  the  district. 

9104.  I mean  in  the  diocese  ? — In  other  places  I am 
acquainted  with  I know  there  is  the  habit  of  obliging  par- 
ties employed  to  send  their  children  to  schools  objected 
to  by  their  parents. 

9105.  Has  it  occurred  in  your  own  diocese  1— it  has. 

9106.  In  how  many  instances  ?— It  would  not  be 
easy  to  count  them.  They  have  occurred  on  a great 
many  occasions. 

9107.  Were  not  your  predecessors,  Dr.  Denvir  and 
Dr.  CrolyV  favourable  to  the  non-sectarian  system  ?— 
It  is  quite  possible  if  I lived  in  their  days,  and  with 
the  experience  they  had,  I would  have  entertained  their 
views,  and  I have  partially  entertained  their  views. 

9108.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  the  rules  and 

management  of  ordinary  National  schools  or  model 
schools  to  account  for  the  change  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  your  Church  1 — I think  the 
experience  they  have  of  the  results  and  the  practical 
working  of  these  schools— when  they  see  as  I have 
seen  in  Belfast,  the  children  coming  away  from  the 
model  schools  with  a deportment  which  1 would  be 
exceedingly  sorry  persons  turned  out  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  and  nuiis’  schools  had,  and  an  absence  of 
that  religious  control  that  ought  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren  when  they  see  such  things  experience  makes 

them  change  their  minds. 

9109.  There  is  considerable  practical  opposition  by 
your  Church  to  all  these  National  schools  1 — The  reason 
is  we  believe  they  are  founded  on  a principle  which 
would  lead  to  Atheistical  tendencies.  They  grow  from 
the  false  principle  that  you  may  exclude  religion  from 
education — that  you  may  do  without  God.  We  could 
not  act  on  that.  Conscience  revolts  at  it. 

9110.  Is  there  not  positive  religious  dogmatic  in- 
struction given  in  connexion  with  these  model  schools, 
and  every  facility  afforded  to  the  clergy  of  your  Church, 
especially  in  Belfast,  to  attend  them1? — No ; there  are 
very  essential  elements  required  to  be  given  to  Catholics 
in  order  to  make  them  good  citizens,  good  members  of 
the  state,  good  members  of  the  Church,  and  having 
their  spiritual  man  properly  developed ; and,  we  are 
of  opinion,  the  system  of  education  given  in  the  model 
schools  is  not  suited  to  do  this. 

9111.  May  I ask  you,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  have 
a dozen  of  your  clergy  to  attend  the  Belfast  Model  School, 
to  give  religious  instruction  in  whatever  form  they 
please  ? — I think  I have  answered  that  question  half  a 
dozen  times.  If  we  were  to  do  that  it  would  be  giving 
the  colour  of  a sanction  to  an  unsound  principle. 

9112.  You  mean  the  facility  is  given  to  you  but  you 
don’t  think  it  judicious  to  exercise  it  ? — Would  a con- 
scientious clergyman  obey  me  in  that,  when  he  knows 
it  was  contrary  to  the  conscientious  principles  of  an. 


orthodox  Catholic?  Would  he  obey  me  if  I com-  junc  9,  1868. 
manded  him  to  do  what  faith  taught  him  was  .wrong  ? - 

If  I forced  him,  he  could  appeal  to  an  authority  higher 
than  me. 

9113.  Do  you  associate  dogmatic  teaching . pari 
passu  in  the  secular  education  ? — Our  Church  simply 
teaches  us  it  is  unsound  Catholic  doctrine  to  believe 
that  even  knowledge  of  natural  things  can  be  imparted 
without  religious  influences. 

9114.  Do  you  refer  to  dogmatic  religious  instruction 
as  the  instruction  which  you  contemplate  should  go 
pari  passu  with  secular  education  ? — 1 refer  to  the  form 
and  tone  to  be  given  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  man 
rather  than  to  dogmatic  teaching.  I don’t  exclude  it, 
because  dogmatic  teaching  may  for  a Catholic  include 
some  things  that  would  not  be  necessary  for  a Pro- 
testant. 

9115.  Is  there  not  every  facility  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  given  to  you  to  have  as  many  of 
the  clergy  under  you  in  Belfast  to  attend  the  model 
school,  to  guide  and  control  the  teaching  during  the  hours 
of  religious  instruction  ? — If,  as  a teacher  in  any  of  the 
schools,  I took  up  the  commonest  book  in  a school 
where  there  were  children  of  different  religions  around 
me,  and  if  one  single  point  turns  up,  which,  as  their 
teacher,  I would  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain,  I am 
hemmed  in.  I cannot  give  the  Catholic  an  explanation, 
because  there  are  others  listening  to  me,  whom  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  give  this  explanation  to,  and  vice 
versa.  That  must  turn  up  constantly. 

9116.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a time  set  apart 
in  the  Belfast  Model  School  for  religious  instruction, 
in  which  dogmatic  teaching  may  be  given  ? — There  is 
a time  set  apart  for  it,  but,  I believe,  that  education  is 
a thing  that  cannot  possibly  be  worked  out  by  set  pro- 
cess. I believe  that  education,  in  order  to  be  proper 
education,  must  take  in  not  merely  the  physical  man, 
but  the  spiritual  man,  the  moral  man,  and  that  by  ex- 
cluding any  of  them  you  are  not  giving  the  proper  edu- 

' cation  in  giving  instruction  to  the  intellect  merely,  but 
are  forming  a very  dangerous  element,  indeed ; for  if 
the  intellect  becomes  well  informed,  and  there  is  not 
virtue  to  balance  it,  there  must  arise  danger  to  society. 

9117.  Don’t  you  think  it  desirable  when  these  chil- 
dren attend  the  model  school,  and  are  in  your  opinion 
so  exposed,  the  clergy  should  be  more  regular  in  then- 
attendance,  and  watch  over  and  care  for  them  ? — The 
clergy  have  schools,  and  if  the  children  go  to  the  proper 
schools  they  will  get  proper  rules  for  their  guidance, 
but  if  the  clergyman  went  into  the  model  schools,  he 
would  be  giving  his  sanction  to  a work  there,  which  he 
knows  and  believes  to  be  dangerous. 

9118.  Your  Church  is  a mission  Church? — Cer- 
tainly. 

9119.  And  does  your  Church  not  think  it  necessary  to 
follow  its  children  ? — But  if  it  be  a mission  Church  it 
is  also  a teaching  Church,  and  it  cannot  follow  them  to 
a place  where  it  is  not  free  to  act,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  assurance  that  it  is  acting  with  freedom. 

The  Church  has  not,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  model 
school,  the  freedom  of  Catholic  teaching. 

9120.  Am  I to  understand  you  don’t  regard  it  as 
part  of  your  missionary  work  to  look  after  the  children 
in  the  model  school? — You  might  as  well  ask  me  the 
question  whether  I would  think  it  my  duty  to  follow 
the  people  into  a brothel.  I don’t  say  that  as  compar- 
ing them,  but  to  exemplify  the  principle.  I am  not 
saying  that  one  place  is  equal  to  the  other,  but  I say 
that  the  same  principle  is  involved.  Am  I bound  to  go 
after  people  to  such  a place  ? I am  not  bound  to  go 
to  every  place.  I am  not  bound  to  go  any  place  where 
there  would  be  imprudence  in  it. 

9121.  Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  is  it  a fact  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  have  increased  at 
the  model  schools  ?— They  are,  so  far  as  I know,  on 
the  decrease  in  the  model  school  of  Belfast,  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  the  model  schools  of  the  country. 

9122.  1 find  on  looking  at  the  returns  for  1864  that 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls  of  the  dis- 
trict model  schools  was  4,597  j in  the  year  1865,  4,596  ; 
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in  tlie  year  1866,  6,871 ; in  the  last  published  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  for  1867,  they  say  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  was  6,581 ; don’t 
you  regard  that  as  an  increase  ? — Do  you  wish  me  to 
take  for  granted  the  veracity  of  that  report  ? 

9123.  Yes  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  do  that.  I have 
very  great  reason  to  believe  the  reports  are  not  accurate. 

9124.  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  ? — I do  not  believe  them.  I have  not  made  the 
census,  but  I say  the  model  schools  have  been  multiplied 
during  the  period  for  which  you  have  been  giving  the 
return. 

9125.  Have  any  injuries  actually  resulted  to  faith 
and  morals  from  Roman  Catholics  attending  the  model 
schools  in  common  with  the  Protestants  of  different 
denominations? — I think  the  tendency  is  to  injure  them. 

9126.  Can  you  specify  any  cases  in  which  injury  has 
been  done  ? — I know  cases  in  which  injury  has  resulted. 

9127.  Have  they  been  numerous? — Not  as  to  indi- 
vidual cases  numerous,  but  I think  the  tendency  gene- 
rally as  I have  already  said  is  to  impart  a mannerism  to 
the  children  which  is  not  exactly  Catholic. 

9128.  In  the  province  of  Ulster  are  not  Protestants 
and  Catholics  educated  in  National  and  other  schools 
of  a higher  grade  ? — The  private  schools  of  all 
descriptions  are  on  a very  different  ground.  The  pri- 
vate school  is  a very  different  school. 

9129.  I want  to  know  as  a matter  of  fact? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  true,  but  I wish  to  add  that  in 
private  schools  whether  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  or 
Catholic,  there  are  safeguards  you  will  not  find  in  this 
system. 

9130.  What  safeguards  have  you  really  in  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  or  the  Diocesan  schools 
where  the  teachers  have  been  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ? — Not  sufficient.  I was  educated  myself 
by  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  this  is  very  different. 

9131.  May  I ask  as  a matter  of  fact  did  he  interfere 
with  your  faith  and  morals  ? — No,  on  the  contrary  he 
did  the  very  reverse,  he  prevented  it  by  interfering 
with  those  who  were  of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking.  I 
could  give  you  an  instance  in  two  Greek  authors — one 
in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — when  we 
used  to  translate  that  the  Protestants  took  theirs  from 
the  Protestant  version,  and  the  Catholics  from  the 
Douay  version.  When  the  Protestant  boys  translated 
j/  “ and,”  I have  seen  them  get  a knock  on  the  head 
for  so  doing.  This  you  are  aware  at  once  blotted  out 
the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  question  of  the  two 
species,  whereas  we  had  the  correct  translation  from  the 
Douay  version  when  we  translated  it  “ or.” 

9132.  Are  you  aware  these  gentlemen  whose  names 
I hand  you  were  educated  at  the  Diocesan  school  of 
Ballymena,  whose  principal  was  an  Established  Church 
clergyman  ? — I dare  say  they  were.  I heard  that  they 
were ; I know  that  the  elder  brother  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  Crumlin. 

9133.  Do  you  know  the  gentlemen  I refer  to? — I 
do  very  well. 

9134.  Do  you  regard  them  as  highly  educated  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  but  it  wasn’t 
at  that  school  they  became  such. 

9135.  You  are  not  aware  the  younger  one  received 
all  his  education  at  the  Diocesan  school  before  going 
to  college  or  entering  on  his  profession  ? — I dare  say  he 
received  the  elements  of  education  there,  but  I think  he 
was  afterwards  put  into  the  hands  of  another  party. 
There  is  something  in  that  besides,  other  than  in  this 
system. 

9136.  These  veiy  differences  of  religion  will  make 
the  religion  of  an  individual  more  max-ked  ? — I dare  say 
the  little  rows  that  sometimes  occur  in  such  schools 
will  make  one  person  more  bigoted  than  it  will  make 
auothei-,  and  in  that  way  bigotiy  is  absolutely  per- 
petuated by  these  very  model  schools. 

9137.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  an  advantage 
to  the  country  in  having  education  in  common? — I 
don’t  see  that  thei-e  is.  From  the  proposition  that  an 
individual  or  individuals  come  Scot-free  out  of  danger, 
the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  universalised,  that  it  would 
be  a great  advantage. 


9138.  Do  you  know  of  many  like  these  two  examples 
of  Roman  Catholics  educated  in  schools  with  Pro- 
testants ? — I don’t  think  there  are  many  ; but  if  you 
put  out  this  you  should  give  me  time  to  make  out  a 
list  of  an  opposite  kind.  I don’t  think  I would  find 
many  uninjured  in  such  places. 

9139.  Don’t  you  think  united  education  in  tlxatway 
is  promotive  of  kindly  feeling,  mutual  respect,  good 
will,  and  forbearance  in  many  instances  ? — I think  it 
leads  to  the  very  opposite  of  that.  I think  it  is  quite 
right  people  should  be  of  kindly  will,  and  associate  in 
civil  and  social  duties  in  the  kindliest  and  friendliest 
spirit,  and  I think  the  way  to  promote  that  is  to  teach 
them  all  not  to  ignore  what  thorough  Christianity  is. 

9140.  Should  you  be  cei-tain  to  find  kindly  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  I refer  to  ? — I think  the  way 
to  promote  loudly  feelings  is  to  make  a man  know  his 
own  religion,  and  when  its  principles  are  understood, 
he  will  know  how  to  be  tolerant,  and  how  to  associate 
with  others  in  a civil  way. 

9141.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  country 
to  have  such  reciprocity  existing  between  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  and  Protestant  gentlemen  educated 
together  ? — I believe  it  is  productive  of  the  contrary, 
persons  are  obliged  to  be  reserved  about  religion.  One 
may  hold  certain  points,  and  pass  them  over  not  to 
offend  me  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  openly 
speaks  to  me  and  understands  what  my  principles  are, 
and  that  I understand  the  same  about  him ; we  must  be 
friendly,  and  there  will  be  no  reseiwe  aftei-.  True  fi-iend- 
ship  is  founded  on  that  basis  of  candour  and  no  other. 

9142.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  say  in  such  cases 
as  those  I refer  to  that  the  parties  would  both  stand 
by  their  own  religion  ? — I don’t  think  at  the  time  reli- 
gion was  much  known  by  any  of  them. 

9143.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
entii-e  country,  if  we  had  such  reciprocity  existing  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  the  result 
of  their  previous  education  together? — I would  be 
delighted  at  it  if  it  could  be  done,  ■without  too  great  a 
sacrifice  or  at  too  great  a price. 

9144.  For  Ireland’s  peace  and  prosperity  is  not  the 
interchange  of  kindly  feelings  much  needed  ? — Cer- 
tainly, every  country  requires  kindly  feeling  for  its 
peace  and  prosperity. 

9145.  You  are  not  disposed,  are  you,  to  oppose  all 
efforts  to  promote  united  education  ? — I cannot  bring 
myself  to  see  how  united  education  in  this  country, 
or  what  is  called  the  system  of  National  education  is 
possible. 

9146.  Are  you  opposed  to  National  education  except 
turder  the  special  control  of  the  prelates? — We  could 
not  but  seek  a denominational  education  inasmuch  as 
having  received  from  God  chaige  of  the  children,  for 
we  could  exereise  no  charge  without  having  proper 
authority  to  control  them.  That  is  a Catholic  principle 
that  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

9147.  Are  the  Catholic  laity  of  Belfast  in  harmony 
with  you  on  this  subject? — If  not  they  are  not 
sound  Catholics. 

9148.  Do  you  think  they  are  in  perfect  haxmony  ? — I 
should  think  so.  If  not  they  are  not  Catholics,  or  ortho- 
dox Catholics.  Many  people  entertain  what  are  called 
latitudinarian  views,  and  are  prepared  for  anything,  but 
if  so,  they  do  not  understand  their  principles.  It  may 
be  some  of  them  differ  with  me,  but  they  are  not  Ca- 
tholics, or  orthodox  Catholics,  who  can  take  these  views. 

9149.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  generally  up  to  a late 
period  have  made  free  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  National  Board? — I think  they  have  made  free 
use  of  it.  They  consider  it  a very  great  improvement 
on  the  systems  which  preceded  it. 

9150.  That  has  been  with  the  approbation  of  their 
spiritual  guides? — In  many  instances  with  toleration — 
I cannot  say  approbation  in  the  full  sense — that  they 
were  thoroughly  satisfied. 

9151.  But  now  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  system  ? — Yes ; in  its  present  working. 

9152.  You  demand  the  denominational  system  ?— 
Yes. 
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9153.  Have  you  not  stated  that  practically  in  towns 
and  places  where  the  population  is  large  the  system  at 
present  is  denominational1? — Yes. 

9154.  In  places  where  only  one  school  could  reason- 
ably be  maintained,  now  I think  you  will  allow  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  that  all  can  pax-take 
of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  school  1 — Yes. 

9155.  What  security  would  you  give  in  such  a case 
to  the  Protestant  minority? — The  security  I would 
give  would  be  to  prevent  the  Catholic  teacher  from 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  Protestant  children  in 
any  religious  instruction. 

9156.  In  any  direct  religious  instruction?— In  any 
direct  religious  instruction. 

9157.  Would  you  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  which  exclude  all  religious  emblems 
suited  only  to  Roman  Catholic  children? — I would 
be  quite  prepared  in  any  such  exceptional  school  that 
anything  offensive  to  the  Protestant  children  coming 
to  the  school  should  be  excluded.  I am  qxxite  prepared 
to  admit  that ; indeed  I think  the  Government,  under 
such  cix-cumstances,  would  be  doing  the  very  best 
thing  it  could  by  giving  full  freedom  of  education  in 
all  schools  where  it  is  practicable.  In  these  excep- 
tional cases,  what  it  can  do  is  to  provide  safeguards 
for  the  religious  feelings  of  the  children,  so  that  no 
child  should  be  injured  or  insulted. 

9158.  For  Roman  Catholic  minorities,  do  you  think, 
if  the  present  safeguards  were  maintained,  it  would  be 
sufficient  ?— ' Yes,  and  I think  the  Government  would  be 
doing  the  best  they  could.  I think  no  Government  is 
bound  to  optimism.  I think  it  is  not  bound  to  provide 
assistance  which  would  meet  every  possible  case  or 
exception. 

9159.  It  would  be  merely  sufficient  to  require  that 
the  managers,  before  the  Government  paid  its  quota, 
should  see  that  they  had  made  every  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  admitting  the  children  of  the  minority  to  a 
full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ; 
I think  the  Government  should  have  full  control  over 
the  dimensions  of  the  school,  and  its  suitableness  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  fruits  produced  in  the  school  by 
the  efficient  teaching  by  the  party  in  charge,  and  then, 
as  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  the 
system  is  in  process  of  adjusting  itself.  I think  it 
has  almost  come  to  adjust  itself.  As  I have  said  of 
the  Catholic  schools  in  Belfast,  the  Protestants  and 
Pi-esbyterians  there  have  their  own  schools  in  the 
same  way. 

9160.  The  other  point  remaining  would  be  the 
training  establishment.  I understand  you  wish  that 
each  denomination  should  have  its  separate  training 
school? — Yes. 

9161.  The  model  schools  seem  to  be  generally  objec- 
tionable to  the  prelates  ? — Yes,  they  are  objectionable 
to  the  prelates.  The  prelates  have  uniformly  objected 
to  them  time  after  time,  and  have  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  consciences  of  the  children  to  withdraw  from 
them. 

9162.  Mr.  Stokes If  the  teachers  were  trained  in 

approved  institutions,  and  found  qualified  on  examina- 
tion, and  if  they  held  good  certificates,  does  your 
lordship  say  the  selection  amongst  such  teachers  must 
rest  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ? — The  approval 
of  them  must.  I don’t  say  the  selection.  At  all 
events,  if  found  incompetent  teachers  or  unoi-thodox, 
there  must  be  in  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  power  to 
put  a veto  on  the  continuation  of  such  teachers. 

9163.  Classes  of  approved  teachers  by  approved 
ecclesiastical  authority  ?— If  a class  of  teachers  be 
approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  any  selection 
from  them  is  quite  satisfactory. 

9164.  You  would  not  deny  the  right  of  patronage  to 
persons  who  wish  to  establish  schools  ? — No ; on  the 
contrary,  I always  go  as  far  as  I can  to  encourage  that, 
provided  that  a patron  who  wishes  to  establish  a school, 
or  incur  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  it,  is 
animated  by  a good  purpose.  He  will  seek,  by  consulting 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  be  in  unison  with  then- 
views  to  appoint  no  party  but  one  who  will  be  satis- 
factory. 


9165.  Do  you  include  the  superintendence  of  june  g,  1868. 

primary  schools  amongst  the  canonical  duties  of  a 

parish  priest?— Certainly ; I think  the  looking  after 

an  elementary  school  is  one  of  the  most  impox-tant 
duties  of  a parish  priest. 

9166.  Has  the  bishop  means  of  enforcing  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  ?— He  has  abundant  means,  and 
it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

9167.  If  the  management  of  schools  were  freed 
from  all  restrictions,  excepting  conscience  clause,  for 
children  of  all  denominations  who  desired  to  have 
secular  education,  would  the  Catholic  managex-s  be 
willing  to  contribute  a portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools  ? — They  would  be  willing  as  far  as  they 
could  do  it,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  countx-y  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  is  so  poor  that  it  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it ; but,  suppose  Government  is  willing  to 
provide  education  in  all  cases  where  the  people  are  not 
able  themselves,  it  shoxxld  be  glad  to  give  the  required 
aid  as  far  as  practicable. 

9168.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Catholics  to  raise 
either  a general  or  diocesan  fund,  from  which  the 
poorest  places  might  be  aided  in  making  up  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools? — I could  not  say  general.  In 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  with  all  its  poverty,  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  create  a 
fund  by  which  they  coxdd,  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, go  on  with  the  schools. 

9169.  Could  they  not  contribxxte? — They  do  con- 
tribute to  the  schools,  and  all  the  schools  in  our  dioceses, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  built  by  ourselves. 

Wetake  no  aid  for  building  schools  at  all.  1 believe  there 
are  only  two  schools  that  have  been  built  by  any  aid 
got  from  the  Government  for  many  years. 

9170.  Has  that  not  arisen  through  your  rejecting 
the  aid  which  the  Board  was  willing  to  give  you? 

— What  we  believe  simply  about  that  is,  that  the 
Board  intended,  by  spreading  these  vested  schools 
over  the  coxxntry,  to  have  so  secured  the  system  in 
the  country  as  tliat  the  country  never  could  get  rid 
of  it,  because  if  the  Commissioners  had  all  the 
schools  of  Ireland  in  their  own  hands,  they  could 
do  whatever  they  wanted  to  do,  and  they  would 
be  absolxxte  masters  of  education,  axxd  that  is  a 
featxu-e  that  is  beginning  to  develop  itself  as  the  model 
schools  extend.  We  saw  clearly  that  the  model  schools 
were  to  be  spread  over  the  countx-y,  not  merely  first 
in  Dublin,  then  in  Belfast,  and  next  in  Cork  and  other 
towns,  but  were  to  become  parochial  schools,  so  that 
every  school  in  the  country  would  be  a vested  school 
ultimately,  and  then,  of  course,  we  woxxld  have  no 
remedy  if  the  Board  woxxld  again  change  its  rules ; 
and  we  were  advised  by  high  authority  to  keep  the 
sites  of  the  schools  in  oxu-  own  hands.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  not  give  us  any  assistance  to  build  schools 
uxxless  we  give  them  the  sites,  or  leases  of  the  sites. 

9171.  The  question  I would  wish  to  put  to  your 
lordship  is,  wlxether,  as  regards  the  ordinary  parish 
schools,  the  parents  of  the  childx-en  would  contribute 
something  towards  the  support  of  the  schools — whether 
the  parishes  would  make  a collection  as  they  do  for 
the  Catholic  University? — In  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  such  that  no  local 
contribution  can  be  raised  at  all. 

9172.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  combine 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  for  one  general 
national  collection,  or  diocesaxx  collections,  to  raise  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  poorest  schools  might  be  assist- 
ed, by  a certain  amount  of  Catholic  money,  to  meet 
the  larger  contributions  which  the  State  would  give 
to  support  the  schools  ? — I think  in  most  instances  that 
has  been  already  done.  I believe  the  parish  priests 
are  building  the  schools  in  their  poox-er  districts  with 
the  money  which  they  themselves  collected  outside  the 
district  in  which  they  live ; bixt  as  to  any  combined 
system  for  this  purpose,  I am  xxot  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing. It  is  possible ; but  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
realized  or  not  I don't  know.  As  a bishop,  I would 
say  I don’t  see  any  necessity  fox-  that.  Whenever  a 
fair-  share  of  whatever  fund  is  desirable  to  go  for  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  properly  divided  we  would  get  a 
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June  9, 1868.  fair  reasonable  amount  necessary  and  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

TheMost.Rev.  9173.  But  does  your  lordship  recognise  this  diffi- 
r.  oman.  cu^  that  if  the  State  gives  the  whole  of  the  money 
required  for  supporting  the  schools,  it  has  a right  to 
prescribe  the  whole  course  of  education! — I would  not 
ask  to  get  the  whole  of  it.  I have  been  told  by  a 
prelate  from  Australia  that  he  gets  from  the  Govern- 
ment itself  the  allocation  of  £10,000  a year,  and  all 
that  he  is  required  to  do  is  to  collect  £100,  and  he 
can  allocate  £200  out  of  the  sum  at  his  disposal,  and 
by  that  means  he  is  enabled  to  build  schools  and 
churches  in  his  diocese.  “ We  have  only  to  say  to  a 
priest,”  he  told  me,  “If  you  collect  £50  I shall  give 
you  £100 — two  pounds  for  every  one,  and  so  on.” 
When  I heal'd  he  got  £10,000  to  build  schools  and 
churches,  I said  you  are  a happy  man ; if  I had  half  of 
it  I would  be  independent.  That  was  Dr.  Goold,  Bishop 
of  Melbourne. 

9174.  With  regard  to  training  teachers,  if  a system 
of  separate  training  schools  were  established  would  not 
the  Catholics  be  satisfied  to  receive  from  the  State  a 
contribution  which  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
bare  cost  of  the  boarding  of  the  teachers  ! — I think  the 
Catholic  prelates  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  reason- 
able assistance,  and  do  their  utmost  to  complete  that 
arrangement. 

9175.  You  think  there  would  be  no  wish  on  their 
part  to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  transaction  in 
any  way! — I think  they  would  rather  consider  it  an 
insult  to  suggest  such  a thing. 

9176.  They  would  be  prepared  to  spend  more  than 
they  received!— They  are  always  expending  more  than 
they  receive,  and  more  than  they  are  bound  to  give. 
They  are  always  giving  more  than  they  can  spare,  con- 
tributing  to  schools  out  of  their  own  private  resources. 
The  parish  priests  are  doing  the  same,  and  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  state  of  the  country,  know 
that,  genei-ally  speaking,  any  collection  taken  up  for 
building  any  new  church  or  school,  the  parish  priest 
and  the  priests  of  the  diocese  contribute  a great 
amount  of  the  money,  £10  and  £5,  and  so  on  It  is 
astonishing  where  the  money  comes  from  so  generously. 
That  is  the  general  rule.  There  might  be  a miser  or 
avaricious  man  here  and  there. 

9177.  Would  you  think  of  asking  from  the  National 
Fund  £40  or  £50  a year  for  the  training  of  each  master 
or  mistress  1 — I believe  in  England  they  are  receiving  in 
some  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that ; I believe  they 
receive  a large  amount  for  the  building  of  the 
schools ; and  there  are  annual  amounts  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  teachers ; and  what  they  are  doing  for 
England  in  justice  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  for  us 
in  Ireland,  I should  hope. 

9178.  W ould  you  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  £40 
or  £50 1 — I would  ask  for  what  I thought  would  be 
reasonable  and  just. 

9179.  If  the  alternative  was  put  before  you  either 
that  the  present  system  of  model  schools  should  be 
maintained,  or  separate  training  schools  established, 
to  be  aided  by  a more  moderate  contribution — which 
would  you  choose! — I would  be  inclined  to  accept  a 
more  moderate  contribution  than  continue  the  present 
system,  and  I may  add  that  with  a more  moderate 
contribution  we  would  with  our  own  energy  make  it 
more  practical,  and  more  useful,  and  fruitful. 

9180.  Would  you  desire  that  religious  teachers 
male  and  female,  should  share  in  State  aid  in  the  same 
way  as  other  teachers,  without  privilege  on  the  one 
hand  or  restriction  on  the  other — that  convent 
schools,  for  example,  should  receive  as  much,  no  more 
and  no  less  than  other  schools  1 — I think  it  would  be 
very  fail-  to  introduce  the  principle  of  paying  schools 
of  that  kind  according  to  the  fruits  produced  in  the 
schools,  or  according  to  the  results  shown.  I think,  so 
far  as  convent  schools  are  concerned,  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  give  them  what  ordinary  teachers  should 
get,  they  should  be  paid  according  to  results.  If  the  nuns 
of  a convent  teach  500  little  girls  as  well  as  in  a secular 
school,  the  nuns  should  be  allowed  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  this  same  work  as  is  paid  to  the  secular 


schools.  I think  this  only  just ; but  I don’t  think  it 
should  be  as  at  present;  that  because  they  are  nuns, 
they  should  receive  only  a very  small  capitation  grant. 

9181.  And  you  would  not  object  to  the  application 
of  the  Board’s  rules  to  convent  schools! — Not  at  all ; but 
we  think  the  rule  is  not  fairly  applied. 

9182.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if  the 
regulation  of  the  Board  which  confines  the  nuns  to 
teaching  in  one  locality,  were  removed,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  same  house  might  go  to  other 
schools! — I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 
They  could,  of  course,  multiply  their  schools  in  that 
way,  and  have  a competent,  uniform  system  of  education. 

9183.  May  I ask  if  it  is  your  wish  that  the  nuns  in 
your  diocese  teaching  schools,  should  take  aid  from  the 
National  Board  1— Yes,  they  do  take  it. 

9184.  Some  do,  and  some  do  not  1 — All  the  nuns  I 
have  in  my  diocese  do  take  aid.  We  have  only  one 
oi'der. 

9185.  Did  any  Protestant  girls  attend  the  evening 
schools  you  have  mentioned! — Not  one.  They  go  simply 
to  receive  religious  education,  reading  and  writing. 
Their  religious  education  has  been  neglected.  These 
are  a class  of  girls  who  were  neglected  in  youth.  They 
were  taken  from  school  and  trained  up  in  idleness,  and 
who  may  have  got  into  some  bad  habits,  but  may  be 
reclaimed  with  the  nuns  by  a little  influence  over  them. 
A great  amount  of  good  may  be  done  in  that  way.  I 
don’t  conceive  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  these 
gii'ls  in  going  to  the  night  schools  being  exposed  to  any- 
thing of  danger ; but,  on  the  contrary,  I believe  they 
are  saved  from  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed if  they  did  not  attend  to  these  schools. 

9186.  Can  you  tell  what  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  schools  1 — Those  girls  who  never 
think  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship,  or  of  practising 
any  article  of  religion,  after  a short  time  are  pre- 
pared by  the  nuns  to  receive  confirmation  and  other 
sacraments,  and  they  are  taught  to  read  their  prayer- 
books  also. 

9187.  Do  the  nuns  in  that,  or  any  other  school  in 
your  diocese,  exclude  Protestant  children! — Never; 
but  they  take  care  not  to  induce  them,  by  any  unfair 
means,  to  come  to  their  schools. 

9188.  Any  Protestant  girls  who  wish  to  attend  the 
schools  are  free  to  do  so! — Certainly.  The  schools 
could  not  be  connected  with  the  Board  if  they  had  not 
their  doors  open  to  any  Protestant  child  who  chose  to 
come  in. 

9189.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  not  the  Commissioners  en- 
titled, according  to  their  rule,  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
trustees  and  of  the  security  for  the  site  of  a school 
before  making  a grant  for  building! — The  object  for 
which  the  site  is  held  is  specified— that  it  is  for  a 
school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

9190.  So  far  as  the  placing  of  confidence  in  the 
trustees  for  carrying  out  the  trust  is  concerned,  the 
trustees  are  nominated  by  the  parties  establishing  the 
school  1 — But  the  trust  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is 
that  no  other  system  but  the  National  system  will  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  so  that  if  the  Board  were  to 
change  its  laws  and  introduce  objectionable  principles 
we  would  have  no  remedy,  for  the  school  would  be 
under  the  system  of  the  National  Board.  The  Board 
would  continue  their  system  in  the  schools  no  matter 
who  the  trustees  would  be.  We  cannot  tell  what 
changes  the  rides  of  the  National  Board  may  introduce, 
as  they  have  undergone  changes  from  time  to  time. 
The  by-laws  of  the  Board  have  changed,  and  may 
change  again  to-morrow.  The  trust  is  therefore  no 
security  to  us. 

9191.  Mr.  Dease. — What  were  the  reasons  that  in- 
fluenced the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  National  Board  the  confidence  that,  for 
several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  system,  they 
had  extended  towards  it  1 — They  believed  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  National  Board  was  towards  a system  of 
proselytism. 

9192.  Does  your  lordship  consider  that  faith  was 
broken  by  the  State  with  the  Roman  Catholic  body  on 
the  subject  of  education  1 — Yes ; I believe  that  the 
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letter  first  published  on  the  subject,  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Derby,  was  a letter  which  seemed  to  give  the 
bishops  every  hope  that  even  the  suspicion  of  pro- 
selytism,  as  stated,  would  be  kept  away ; but  in  a short 
time  the  change  of  laws  made  by  the  Board  led  to  a vio- 
lation of  that  confidence  which  the  bishops  entertained, 

9193.  "Would  your  lordship  consider  the  following 
to  be  a proper  definition  of  the  duty  of  the  State,  in 
educating  the  poor,  to  provide  for  those  whose  poverty 
prevents  them  from  paying  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  those  educational  advantages  that  their 
•wealthier  neighbours  possess? — The  answer  to  that  will 
greatly  depend  on  what  you  mean  by  education.  The 
'State  may  mean  by  education  what,  as  a clergyman,  I 
could  not  mean  by  education.  The  State  may  mean 
simply  secular  education,  to  prepare  a person  to  go  to  a 
trade  • whereas  I believe  education  requires  more  than 
that  to  fit  a person  besides  to  be  a member  of  society, 
and  to  train  up  the  moral  spiritual  man  in  a proper 
' way — if  you  add  that  the  State  will  give  full  and  free 
opportunity  for  religious  education. 

9194.  1 include  that — placing  the  poor  man  through 
the  aid  of  State  grants  in  the  same  position  as  his 
wealthier  neighbours  ?— Understanding  it  in  that  way, 

,1  say  yes. 

9195.  Is  it  not  universal  in  the  families  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  practice  their  religion,  to  begin  religious 
teaching  from  earliest  childhood,  and  to  incorporate  it 
at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  with  general  instruction  ? 
— Yes.  It  ought  to  be. 

9196.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
upper  class  schools  and  colleges,  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  religious 
..teaching  is,  to  a great  extent,  incorporated  with  secular 
teaching  ? — It  is. 

9197.  Has  not  mixed  education,  under  the  Na- 
tional system,  prevailed  to  a greater  extent  in  the  north 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9198.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more 
bad  blood  about  religious  differences  in  the  north 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ? — It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, as  I have  already  said.  If  we  understood  our 
own  principles,  and  were  candid  in  the  expression  of 
them  outwardly  towards  each  other,  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  good  neighbour’s  ; but  the  want 
of  candour,  and  the  keeping  back  by  one  of  what  his 
religious  views  are  from  another  is  the  thing — there 
is  mischief  in  that. 

9199.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  not  the  north  of  Ire- 
land the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

9200.  Would  you  consider  that  where  the  fighting 
was  greatest  the  prosperity  was  greatest  ? — By  no 
means.  The  politician,  however,  would  be  better  able 
to  account  for  the  prosperity  of  the  north  than  I could, 
.by  an  investigation  into  the  fairness  of  the  laws  of  the 
•country. 

9201.  The  two  are  generally  made  correlative — 
mixed  education  and  the  growth  of  prosperity  ?— I 
.•  don’t  think  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 

9202.  Mr.  Dease. — Supposing  the  system  of  State 
education  to  be  altered  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  would  you 
prefer  that  system  to  be  carried  into  operation,  and 
.superintended  by  a Board  limited  in  number,  and 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  State,  as  the  Poor  Law 
Board  is,  or  by  a Board  chosen  as  the  present  Board 
is,  and  giving  their  services  gratuitously  ? — I think  a 
Board  giving  their  services  gratuitously,  if  appointed 
with  the  confidence  of  the  bishops,  would  give  more 
satisfaction  than  a stipendiary  Board. 

9203.  More  than  a stipendiary  Board  1 — I think,  in 
a matter  of  education  of  this  kind,  where  a Board  of 
supreme  control  give  their  servicesgratuitously,  itwould 
be  better ; but,  for  the  satisfactory  working  out  of  the 
system,  the  prelates  would  require  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  persons  on  the  Board,  or  some  members  of  it,  had 
their  confidence  to  a fair  extent. 

9204.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  complaints  being  made 
against  Catholics  managing  National  schools — of  in- 
terference with  the  religion  of  their  Protestant  pupils  ? 
— I have  never  known  or  heard  of  an  instance. 


9205.  While  believing,  as  I presume  from  your  evi- 
dence you  do  believe,  that  the  education  of  the  country 
has  derived  great  benefit  from  the  National  system, 
am  I right  in  supposing  you  consider  that  that  benefit  • 
has  been  derived  in  spite  of,  rather  than  in  consequence 
of,  the  National  system  having  been  a mixed  one  ? — I 
think  in  spite  of  its  being  a mixed  one.  I think  the 
advantages  would  have  been  still  greater  had  it  been 
denominational.  I believe  the  training  under  the 
Christian  Brothers  would  have  been  in  every  way 
fruitful  of  better  consequences  to  the  country.  I think 
the  boys  ti'ained  by  the  Christian  Brothel’s  are  indoc- 
trinated more  sincerely  and  deeply  with  principles  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  because  they  are  trained  in  every  act  they  do 
to  act  from  motives  of  conscience. 

9206.  Professor  Sullivan — With  regard  to  the  con- 
vent schools,  you  stated  that  they  should  be  paid  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  payment  to  the  secular  schools, 
and  you  mentioned  the  case  of  an  evening  school  in  a 
convent  with  500  pupils  attending? — I complain  that 
they  get  no  assistance  whatsoever  for  the  evening  train- 
ing of  those  500  pupils.  I stated,  with  regard  to  day 
schools,  that  if  they  had  500  as  an  average  in  a con- 
vent school,  that  the  remuneration  for  teaching  500 
should  be  equal  to  what  was  allowed  for  a similar 
number  educated  in  secular  schools. 

9207.  If  500  pupils  trained  in  a secular  school, 
and  500  trained  in  a convent  school,  are  brought  up 
to  the  same  standard,  you  think  that  the  nuns  should 
receive  an  amount  of  remuneration  equal  to  what  was 
given  to  the  secular  schools  ? — Yes. 

9208.  Could  you  compare  the  convent  schools  to 
secular  schools  giving  instruction,  to  a similar  number, 
and  not  to  small  rural  schools? — No,  they  should  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  for  a similar  number,  the 
nuns  should  not  be  paid  by  a simple  capitation  allow- 
ance, which  is  not  equal  to  their  merits.  A larger  sum 
is  often  paid  to  a day  school  for  teaching  a much  less 
number  of  children  than  is  paid  to  the  nuns. 

9209.  Are  there  not  small  schools  in  the  country 
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that  cannot  possibly  be  compared  with  larger  schools 
in  the  towns,  but  must  nevertheless  be  supported  ? — 
But  it  is  not  fair  that  the  small  school,  with  50,  60, 
or  70  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  receive  £200 
in  the  year,  or  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  for  its 
teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  monitresses,  and  for 
requisites  supplied,  and  so  forth,  while  the  nuns  train- 
ing 500  would  be  paid,  say,  only  £100  in  the  year.  Take 
the  case  of  a school  in  the  country,  with  teachers  paid 
according  to  classification;  suppose  there  are  80  or  90 
pupils;  the  head  teacher  has  £40  or  £50  a year,  the 
second  teacher  is  paid,  and  the  monitresses  also ; tot  ail 
these  sums  up,  and  you  will  find  that  the  money  given 
to  pay  for  less  work  in  such  a school  is  more  than  is 
given  to  the  nuns  for  training,  say,  500. 

9210.  Mr.  Gibson.—  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
capitation  grant  was  made  in  the  first  instance  on  ac- 
count of  the  nuns  not  being  trained  or  classified  as 
teachers.  The  capitation  principle  was  introduced 
specially  in  favour  of  their  schools,  but  if  the  nuns 
came  in  and  were  classified  they  would  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  schools? — The  nuns, 
from  their  peculiar  character,  cannot  be  classified.  I 
,i.in  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
nuns  are  what  you  insinuate.  I am  prepared  to  test 
their  qualifications  by  the  results.  If  the  standard  oi 
education  be  equal,  and  that  they  make  500  children 
compete  equally  with  500  children  taught  in  the  other 
schools,  I don’t  see  why  the  nuns,  because  from  their 
religious  profession  they  have  not  been  classified,  that 
they  should  not,  for  an  equal  amount  of  good  work, 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  remuneration. 

9211.  Professor  Sullivan.  — On  a system  of  payment 


by  results  the  nuns  would  come  in  for  the  same  payment 
as  others  ?— Yes.  I said  I was  quite  prepared  to  have 
them  paid  by  results.  They  'will  not  submit  them- 
selves to  come  in  before  lay  gentlemen  to  be  examined. 
It  is  quite  fair  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  possibility  of  being  rudely  treated 
no  Boai’d  can  be  answerable  that  every  individual  In- 
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spector  may  not  sometimes  be  rude  with  ladies.  It  is 
for  these  ladies  themselves,  however,  not  to  expose 
themselves  in  this  way  to  officials.  Their  character  is 
peculiar  as  religieuse. 

9212.  Would  the  same  objection  apply  to  examina- 
tions by  written  papers? — I don’t  think  there  could  be 
so  much  objection  to  written  papers.  There  might 
still  be  an  objection  urged  against  the  system. 

9213.  I presume  you  would  be  in  favour  of  payment 
by  results  ? — I think  so,  in  case  payment  by  results  is 
practical. 

9214.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  combine  with  it 
classification  of  teachers? — For  my  part  I would  have 
no  objection  to  their  being  classified,  but  some  religious 
orders,  from  the  nature  of  their  vows,  have  objected 
to  it. 

921 5.  In  secular  schools  would  it  not  be  better  to 
combine  payment  by  results  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  payment  by  classification? — Yes. 

9216.  And  also  of  the  system  of  capitation  grants — 
take  the  three  elements  ? — The  objection  to  that  would 
be  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  you  would  not 
have  a capitation  allowance  that  would  pay,  if  the 
capitation  grant  amounted  to  ten  shillings  per  head 
per  annum.  That  would  be  £50  for  every  hundred, 
but  in  a small  school  in  the  country  place,  where  you 
would  only  have  an  average  of  twenty-five,  the  teacher 
would  not  have  a sufficient  maintenance  on  that  capi- 
tation principle. 

9217.  There  classification  should  be  maintained  ? — 
I think  the  classification  of  school  teachers  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  Government  would  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  were  suitable  teachers. 

9218.  Will  your  lordship  kindly  define  the  exact  re- 
lation between  the  right  of  the  parent  and  that  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  education.  Does  not  the  right  of 
selecting  schools  rest  primarily  with  the  parent? — I 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  parent  who  is  a Catholic 
would  -wish  to  be  guided  by  the  teachers  of  his  Church 
in  matters  that  are  not  free.  In  matters  that  are  free 
there  is  no  question,  but  in  various  matters  that  are 
not  free  tire  parent  should  naturally  be  guided  by  the 
Church  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a member.  The 
parent  cannot  be  a Catholic  and  not  a Catholic,  he  must 
be  one  or  the  other  ; he  must  be  taken  to  be  as  he  says 
he  believes.  If  he  be  a Catholic  he  would  naturally 
wish  his  child  to  be  educated  as  the  Catholic  Church 
would  wish  him  to  be  educated,  hence,  there  never 
can  be  an  antagonism  between  the  bounds  of  parental 
authority  and  Church  authority,  for  the  Church’s  right 
is  to  define  the  duty  of  the  parent  as  interpreter  of 
the  natural  law.  Both,  therefore,  are  in  unison.  The 
parent  cannot  infringe  upon  the  Church’s  authority — 
since  both  are  in  unison,  there  cannot  be  any  antagon- 
ism. I could  not  define  a difference,  as  I don’t  believe 
there  can  be  any  difference. 

9219.  Does  the  Church  claim  the  right  of  determin- 
ing in  abstract  secular  matters  as  such  ? — No ; but  she 
believes  that  even  secular  matters  cannot  be  taught 
independently  of  the  light  of  revelation.  Dependency 
on  the  light  which  revelation  throws  upon  them,  she 
claims  the  right  of  saying  to  a person  that  he  cannot 
teach  that  abstract  science  independently  of  revelation, 
for  a person  following  his  own  light  might  come  into 
collision  with  something  revelation  has  made  known. 

9220.  How  far  would  you  extend  the  right  of 
judging  as  to  the  secular  portion  of  the  instruction  of 
the  Church? — The  Church  has  a general  right  to  ex- 
amine any  book,  and  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is 
anything  in  that  book  contrary  to  sound  faith  and 
morals,  any  book  whatever.  Incidentally  there  may 
come  into  any  book  a proposition  which  may  be  very 
objectionable.  There  is  no  book  which  I conceive  the 
proper  authority  of  the  Church  would  be  excluded 
from  examining,  but  a parent  may,  if  he  likes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Church,  say,  I will  not  be  tied  down 
by  the  Church,  I will  not  be  priest-ridden.  He  may 
do  that,  but  if  he  does,  it  is  by  the  violation  of  his 
principles,  or  by  following  an  erroneous  conscience  as 
a Catholic. 

9221.  Would  not  schools  of  the  class  of  the  model 


schools  be  a considerable  benefit  to  a locality,  especially 
a manufacturing  one.  In  asking  this,  I put  aside 
altogether  the  religious  element,  and  refer  merely  to 
the  secular  instruction? — In  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  acknow- 
ledged, they  teach  all  those  things  they  know  to  be 
necessary  in  a manufacturing  town. 

9222.  I am  speaking  of  the  abstract  question — 
would  not  such  schools  be  desirable  ? — I think  schools 
where  a higher  class  of  education  is  given,  are  very 
desirable.  I think  elementary  education  may  be  im- 
parted in  schools  where  the  managers  are  Catholics, 
and  they  may  control  them  in  a proper  spirit.  A still 
higher  class  of  education  is  given  in  seminaries  and 
colleges. 

9223.  What  would  you  actually  substitute  for  the 
present  model  schools? — I don’t  know  anything  we 
want  except  to  make  good  training-schools  of  them. 

9224.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Ireland,  do  you 
not  think  it  desirable  a rather  superior  kind  of  edu- 
cation should  be  given  to  the  better  class  of  artisans  ? 
— The  very  best  artisans  you  meet  with  have  got  their 
education  from  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  them,  or  in  diocesan  seminaries. 

9225.  But  in  many  towns  there  are  neither  diocesan 
seminaries  nor  Christian  Brother's’  schools? — In  that 
case  they  must  use  the  best  opportunities  they  have, 
and  use  them  with  discretion  and  prudence. 

9226.  Should  not  the  State  contribute  towai'ds  that 
higher  education? — I think  the  State  should  contribute 
in  every  way  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
jects and  promote  their  intellectual  welfare,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  moral,  spiritual  man.  If  you  exclude 
religion,  the  country  will  soon  have  no  respect  for  the 
authorities  of  the  country  and  the  laws. 

9227.  Conceding  that,  what  would  you  propose  as  a 
substitute  for  the  model  schools? — I don’t  want  sub- 
stitutes ; there  are  already  substitutes.  There  may  be 
many  Catholic  gentlemen  very  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  higher  branches,  and  also  many  trained  by  the 
Board  may  open  their  own  schools. 

9228.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  any  such  lay 
schools  in  the  present  condition  to  exist? — I think 
there  would  be  always  competent  lay  persons  to  teach 
schools  for  that  class  of  persons  who  may  be  inclined 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  services. 

9229.  If  the  whole  'subject  of  teaching  were  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  clerical  patrons,  would  there 
be  any  likelihood  of  laymen  establishing  the  higher  class 
of  schools  in  the  towns  ? — I think  clerical  patrons  have 
always  promoted  the  higher  class  of  education. 

9230.  I speak  of  the  higher  class  of  primary  schools 
— I refer  to  such  schools  in  towns  as  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  existing  model  schools  ? — In  towns  where 
we  have  schools  for  primary  education,  and  for  more 
advanced  classes,  and  again  for  the  higher  orders,  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  other  vacancies  there  are  to  be 
filled  up. 

9231.  Have  they,  for  example,  in  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  large  towns,  the  means  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  physical  science,  mechanics? — Yes;  the  Christian 
Brothers  provide  for  that. 

9232.  I speak  of  towns  in  which  they  have  not 
schools  ? — It  would  be  very  well  that  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, teach  these  things.  It  would  be  very  desirable, 
to  be  sure. 

9233.  In  reference  to  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  training  schools,  you  were  asked  whether 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  paid  for  boarding 
alone? — I was  asked  would  I suppose  £50  to  be 
enough.  I stated  in  answer  to  that  that  I did  not 
consider  £50  would  be  too  much,  because  it  was  given 
in  England  for  the  same  purpose.  But  I would  con- 
sider any  reasonable  amount  of  money  given  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  a very  great  benefit,  and  with 
a less  sum  we  might  make  it  more  efficient  by  the 
energy  with  which  we  would  manage  it. 

9234.  Do  you  consider  it  right  to  make  some  special 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  ? — I think  so. 

9235.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  a lump  sum  per 
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I have  only  gone  into  a calculation  of  what 

would  support  a certain  number,  and  what  would  pay 
the  staff.  I suppose  what  would  be  given  would  be 
sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  to  get  the  buildings  completed 
with  help.  Then  give  a yearly  sum  which  would  fully 
go  to  pay  the  professors. 

* 9236.  In  fact,  whatever  sum  was  given  for  building 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  expense  1— I don’t 
see  why  that  difficulty  should  turn  up  now,  inasmuch 
as  the  Commissioners  have  always  kept  training  schools, 
of  which  they  bear  the  whole  expense.  If  these  training 
schools  were  made  unobjectionable,  that  would  not 
ckan"e  the  expenditure  about  them.  The  question 
ffiven  to  me,  a while  ago,  seemed  to  convey  that  so 
much  as  that  might  not  be  given,  and  what  would  we 
do  in  that  case.  I said  we  would  try  and  do  with 
whatever  was  given,  but  the  nearer  it  was  to  what 
was  just  and  fair  the  better. 

9237.  Have  you  thought  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  upon  which  building 
grants  should  be  given  in  lieu  of  those  now  in  ope- 
ration, so  as  to  enable  building  aid  to  be  given  to 
schools  ?— I think  it  would  be  better  if  the  law  enabled 
persons  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  take  a site 
provided  they  could  prove  that  the  community  there 
needed  the  site  and  the  community  named  stood  in 
need  of  a school  there,  that  it  should  in  the  state  of  the 
law  be  able  to  force  a site  for  a school,  and  the  school 
being  built  for  the  purposes,  it  could  always  be  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose.  The  safeguards  being  simply 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  the  system  of  education  would  be  one 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  security 
given  to  the  Board  that  the  money  would  never  be 
appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  but  the  carrying  out 
of  education. 

9238.  Have  you  thought  what  would  be  the  proper 
mode  by  which  the  different  conditions  would  be 
best  arranged  1 — I have  not  given  it  any  thought,  but 
I don’t  think  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  understanding.  All  that  the  prelates,  I think, 
want  is  the  simple  security  that  the  children  would  be 
free  from  the  danger  of  proselytism,  and  reared  up 
fan-,  honest,  candid  Catholics,  with  the  proper  spirit 
of  Catholicity  about  them. 

9239.  Is  it  not  in  the  smaller  tilings  the  great 
difficulty  sometimes  lies  ? — Our  laws  in  these  matters 
are  not  changeable,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  will  be 
always  the  same. 

9240.  Whom  would  you  propose  to  have  as 
trustees  in  future  in  schools  of  that  kind  1 — The  clergy- 
man naturally  should  be  in  connexion  with  it — one  of 
the  trustees. 

9241.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  have  the  trustees 
partly  lay  and  partly  clerical  1 — Yes,  no  doubt. 

9242.  Mr.  Stokes. — There  is  a particular  difficulty 
about  clergymen,  they  have  no  heirs  ? — But  they  may 
be  trustees  for  the  object  for  which  the  property  is 
held.  Every  day  we  make  leases  for  a certain 
purpose. 

9243.  Have  you  ever  met  with  a case  where  you 
had  to  search  for  the  heir  of  a priest  ? — No. 

9244.  Professor  Sullivan. — Are  there  cases  in  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  recognises  the  bishop  or  parish 
priest  for  the  time  being,  as  capable  of  holding  trusts  1 — I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  case  in  which  the  bishop  or 
parish  priest  is  recognised  as  the  successor  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

9245.  The  state  of  the  law  at  present  would  not 
justify  that  ? — In  common  practice  a description  of  a 
certain  person  occupying  a position  of  trust  or  benefit 
will  fasten  it  upon  the  person  who  will  come  after  him, 
but  if  you  call  him  successor  that  does  not  substitute  him. 

9246.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a school 
with  four  patrons— two  clerical  and  two  lay — one  of 
whom  is  a parish  priest? — Yes,  that  may  be;  whoever 
will  officiate  for  the  time  as  parish  priest,  but  it  could 
not  be  left  to  a person  by  name. 

_ 9247.  Would  not  naming  the  parish  priest  without 
his  own  name  satisfy  ? — I think  not.  The  law  on  that 
point  I consider  a grievance. 


9248.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  present  Board  of  J,mc  0, 18«8. 

Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  afford  sufficient  — _ 

facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  property  to  Homan  ^ 

Catholic  purposes  ? — Not  in  this  way.  If  a property 

was  left  to  me  by  name  as  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  to  my  successor,  it  would  not  be  good  in  law.  I 
am  not  a corporation,  nor  is  any  parish  priest  a cor- 
poration. We  have  these  documents  always  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  a trust,  naming  the  person  who  is 
officiating  as  Homan  Catholic  bishop,  and  whoever  is 
officiating  as  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  all  who  shall 
for  ever  hereafter,  from  time  to  time  successively  offi- 
ciate as  such.  There  is  an  objection  to  that  form,  but 
the  objection  cannot  be  feared  much,  for  no  person  can 
ever  turn  up  to  become  a plaintiff  in  a suit  to  eject.  I 
think  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  lately  which 
makes  provisions  for  sites  for  houses  for  the  Presby- 
terian clergy. 

9249.  If  property  were  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the 
use  of  a particular  Roman  Catholic  bishop  or  Homan 
Catholic  priest  and  his  successors,  would  those  suces- 
sors  have  any  difficulty  in  receiving  the  fund  ? —They 
might  in  case  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Bequests 
one  day  or  another  might  become  so  prejudiced  as  to 
deny  the  successor. 

9250.  Do  you  mean  in  case  of  a disputed  successor? 

— That  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  character  and 
fairness  of  the  men  who  will  come  in  as  trustees  of  the 
bequest.  As  long  as  they  are  fair  men  who  will  carry 
out  the  law  in  its  spirit,  there  can  be  no  danger.  A 
time  of  persecution  might  come  in  a hundred  yearn, when 
a party  would  say,  I am  the  successor,  my  religion  is 
the  true  religion,  that  trust  is  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  me.  If  there  were  a Board  who  would  interpret 
the  law  in  that  way,  where  was  the  remedy. 

9251.  Would  the  interpretation  of  the  law  rest 
with  the  Board  or  with  the  Courts  ? —First  with  the 
trustees,  and  afterwards,  if  disputed,  I suppose  with  the 
Courts.  - 

9252.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  you  ever  met  with 
difficulty  in  getting  sites  for  schools? — Very  often. 

9253.  Is  that  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Within  very  few  weeks  I have  had 
to  pay  £1,000  cash  down  for  a small  portion  of  land, 
two  roods  and  twenty-three  perches  statute  measure, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

9254.  Is  that  sum  beyond  the  ordinary  price  ? — I sup- 
pose if  I wanted  it  for  any  other  purpose  I would  get  it 
for  less.  I was  offered  the  site  first,  and  was  refused  it.  1 
was  offered  one  acre  and  twelve  perches  closely  adjoin- 
ing it  at  £18  a year  for  ever.  This  will  show  the  excess. 

’’9255.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  there  should  be 
some  special  law  with  respect  to  sites  for  school  build- 
ings 1 — It  would,  but  I must  confess  there  are  great 
difficulties  surrounding  it,  as  to  how  you  would  come  at 
the  fee,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  many 
instances  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
sites.  I know  one  portion  of  the  diocese  at  present 
where  a National  school  is  very  much  wanted,  and  the 
proprietor  will  not  grant  a site.  Indeed,  I know  two 
instances  at  present. 

9256.  What  is  his  objection  ? — He  does  not  like  the 
system,  I suppose. 

9257.  Mr.  Lease. — He  will  not  give  a site  even 
upon  payment  of  the  full  value  ? — No,  we  would  be 
delighted  to  purchase  it  at  the  fair  marketable  value. 

9258.  The  Chairman. — Are  we  to  understand  that 
many  cases  have  been  reported  to  you  in  which  em- 
ployers have  put  pressure  upon  their  Roman  Catholic 
workmen  to  send  their  children  to  schools  under  Pro- 
testant management  ? — The  influence  is  made  to  bear 
upon  them  in  different  ways.  The  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment may  not  do  it  himself  directly.  It  may  be 
done  indirectly  by  some  members  of  the  family.  The 
result  of  the  influence  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  persons  have 
lost  their  employments  because  they  would  not  send 
their  children  to  particular  schools. 

9259.  What  denomination  have  the  employers  been 
in  these  cases  ? — N ot  Catholic.  Y ou  will  find  men  of  the 
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June  !),  1608.  most  generous  and  liberal  sentiments  amongst  Protes- 
" — ‘ _ tants,  Presbyterians — still  you  will  occasionally  find 
l)'  l)urrian'  Persous  with  very  bigoted  notions — very  perverse  in. 

their  own  views — will  have  no  toleration  for  others, -and 
will  insist  upon  a certain  scheme  being  earned  out. 

9260.  Are  these  cases  numerous  within  your  know- 
ledge 1 — In  certain  parts  they  have  been  numerous. 
The  instances  of  indirect  influence  are  much  more 
numerous  than  of  direct  influence.  I don’t  think  that 
to  be  so  very  great  a grievance  in  a large  town  like  Bel- 
fast, where,  of  course,  employment  is  more  general,  and 
if  refused  employment  in  one  establishment  the  person 
is  more  easily  able  to  get  it  in  another.  But  we  all 
know  that  without  going  to  the  extreme  length  of  turn- 
ing a person,  away,  there  are  certain  favours  and  en- 
couragements given.  When  these  are  withdrawn  it 
acts  upon  a timid  parent  with  great  force. 

9261.  Do  you  consider  the  Board  show  a lukewarm- 
ness in  dealing  with  cases  of  alleged  proselytism  1 — I 
am  not  aware  the  Board  would  show  any  disposition  at 
all  to  encourage  proselytism  ; but  I think  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  and  the  working  of  the  system, 
proselytism  must  prevail  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts. 

9262.  If  the  present  rules  as  to  religious  teaching 
were  relaxed,  what  guarantee  could  you  give  the 
minority  in  those  cases  where  only  one  school  is  main- 
tainable ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  give  any  guarantee. 
I dare  say  the  guarantee  should  be  some  rule,  that  if 
anyone  connected  with  the  school  was  detected  in  a 
case  of  proselytism,  the  school  would  lose  whatever 
benefit  it  was  receiving  from  Government.  I don’t 
know  of  any  way  to  stop  it,  except  by  a punishment  of 
that  kind.  I think  that  would  be  effective^ 


9263.  Under  the  present  system,  if  the  nuns 
thought  fit  to  be  examined  and  classified,  would  they 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  teachers! — I dare 
say  they  would. 

9264:  Mr.  Stokes — Withrespect  to  parental  authority, 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  room  to  the  case  of  the 
boy  Mortara.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  while  the  Catholic 
Church,  where  she  has:  the  power,  would  interfere  be- 
tween Jewish  parents  and  a baptized  child,  to  provide 
that  the  child  should  bo  brought  up  a Christian,  she 
would  not  interfere  between  heretical  or  sehismatical 
parents  and  their  children  ? — No,  she  would  not  inter- 
fere between  what  you  call  heretical  and  sehismatical 
parents  and  their  children.  They  are  already  members  of 
the  Church.  They  are  answerable  to  God,  having  been 
baptized.  ’The  parents  themselves  then  are  answerable  to 
the  child.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  J ewish  child  Mortara, 
the  child  became,  by  baptism,  a member  of  the  Church, 
and  had  rights  to  be  protected.  The  only  responsible 
person  to  take  charge  of  him  would  be  members  of 
the  Church.  That  case  occurred  in  a country  where 
the  Church  and  civil  authority  are  combined  in  one,  and 
where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  to  act  both  as  sovereign 
and  as  Church  authority.  The  Catholic  Church  looks 
upon  the  rights  which  that  child  received  by  baptism  as 
prior  to  all  other  rights. 

9265.  That  was  an  extreme  case  ! — Of  course,  a very 
extreme  case.  The  Church  does  not  interfere  with 
any  except  those  who  voluntarily  subject  themselves 
to  her.  The  case  was  of  a child  unable  to  speak  or  to 
defend  its  own  rights,  that  received  baptism  and  became 
a member  of  the  Church. 

[Adjourned.] 


Twenty-third  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  June  10, 186S. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clqnbrqck. 

Six’  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

W illiam  Brooke,  Esq.,  sic. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq, 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


J-  Secretaries. 


June  10,  1868. 

Brother  John 
Augustin 


Brother  John  Augustin  Grace,  sworn  and  examined. 


9266.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  the  head  of  the 
institute-  of  the  Christian  Brothers! — Only  of  the 
Richmond-street  establishment  in  this  city. 

9267.  I see  by  the  paper  that  has  been  pxit  in,  that 
the  order  was  founded  in  the  year  1802  !— It  was. 
foxxnded  in  the  city  of  Waterford  that  year. 

9268.  Is  each  house  independent  in  its  own  manage- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  head  of  tire 
society  1 — The  Director  of  each  hoxxse  has  the  entire 
management  of  all  that  regards  the  establishment  of 
which  he  lias  the  charge,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Head  Sxxperior. 

9269.  What  is  the  head  of  the  society  styled!— The 
Superior-General. 

9270.  Are  all  the  brothers  of  one  rank,  or  have  you 
some  for  teaching  aixd  others  for  performing  domestic 
offices? — Some  teach,  and  others  attend  to  domestic 
duties. 

9271.  Are  there  separate  ranks  ixi  the  order?— The 
only  distinction  is  that  which  is  marked  out  by  the- 
occupations  I have  just  named. 

9272.  These  two  form  separate  classes .? — -Well,  yes ; 
they  form  two  separate  classes,  inasmuch  as  their  func- 
tions are  different. 

9273.  Do  they  change  from  one  class  to  the  other  ? 
— Such  a change  would  be  quite  exceptional  with  us. 


9274.  Do  the  brothers  change  from  one  house  to 
another  ? — Yes ; they  may  be  sent,  to  any  house  where 
their  sexwices  are  required, 

9275.  Are  the  brothers  iu  holy  orders  ? — No ; there: 
is  an  express  rule  against  their  aspiring  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

9276.  I see  that  before  being  admitted  a life  member 
a candidate  must  endure  a probation  of  eleven  years! 
— Yes ; and  even  then  he  may  not  be  admitted. 

9277.  Is  it  necessary  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  a 
person  should  become  a life  member! — No,  he  is  per- 
fectly free.  If  it  he  his  own  wish  he  is  admitted,  if 
qualified;  if  not,  his  admission  is  postponed  if  he  is 
not  rejected  altogether. 

927 8.  Is  it  the  custom  for  any  proportion  of  the  mem- 
ber’s to  remain  beyond  the  period  of  eleven  years  without 
becoming  life  members  ? — Some  do. 

9279.  I see  that  by  the  rales  the  Brother  Director  of 
each  house  is  to  be  the  inspector  of  the  school  or  schools 
depending  on  tire  hoxxse.  Is  that  Brother  Director  the 
superior  of  the  house? — Of  that  house,  my  lox’d. 

9280.  What  is  his  style  ? — He  is  styled  the  Brother 
Director  of  the  house. 

9281.  Is  that  a permanent  office  ?— No,  he  maybe 
removed, 

9282.  Earl  of  Dunraven.  — They  are  always  re- 
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moved,  ere  they  not,  after  a few  )™?-No,  my  lord;  : 
they  may  he  continued  in  office  for  years,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  superior.  , . , 

9283.  The  Chairman. — When  a director  is  removed, 
is  he  removed  to  the  direction  of  another  establishment  1 
—That  may  be,  or  may  not. 

9281:.  May  he  become  merely  a simple  brother  in 
another  place  ?— He  is  subject  to  that,  my  lord. 

9285.  Is  the  amount  of  the  school-mes  received  ex- 
oended  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  schools  and  children  ? 
—Yes  • it  cannot  be  appropriated  to  any  other  pur- 
mre  It  is  applied  either  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
keeping  the  place  in  repair,  furnishing  stationery,  or 

^9286.  Is  it  onlv  a small  proportion  of  the  children 
. ,liai  p^y  ? — That  "depends  on  circumstances.  If  the 
children  can  afford  it  they  usually  pay  one  penny  a 
week ; if  not,  it  is  not  insisted  on. 

9287.  Have  you  any  higher  rates  of  payment  than 
one  penny  a week  ? — Hone.  ...  w-u 

9288  Are  the  schools  in  all  your  sixty  establish- 
mods  of  the  same  grade!— They  eve  supposed  to  he. 
We  have  the  same  course  of  studies  to  follow,  but  the 
decree  of  that  course  which  the  pupils  reach  will  gene- 
rally depend  on  the  time  they  remain  at  school. 

9289.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
perhaps  the  number  of  those  in  the  higher  classes 
would  vary  %— Just  so,  my  lord. 

9290.  Then  do  I understand  that  none  of  these  aie 

distinctly  of  a higher  class— more  of  the  middle  class 
than  the  others  1— Well,  I think  not  beyond  the  middle 
class,  my  lord.  . 

9.291.  Are  there  any  schools  in  winch  especially 
hicrh  subjects  are  taught  that  are  not  taughtin  others  ? 
—Nothing  beyond  the  English  course.  Lately  we 
have  introduced  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  a few  places, 
at  the  very  urgent  request  of  some  of  the  bishops,  it 
was  not  .our  own  wish  to  make  the  classics  a part  of 
our  curriculum,  for  we  apprehended  that  they  would 
interfere  with  the  great  object  of  our  institution— 
the  instruction  of  the  poor ; however,  as  it  was  then- 
lordships’  desire,  it  was  our  business  to  meet  their 


views.  . . , , 

9292.  In  what  way  did  you  imagine  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  great  object  of  your  institution ; was 
it  that  it  would  attract  the  higher  classes  !— W ell,  not 
only  that,  but  perhaps  more  attention  would  be  paid 
to  that  class  than  to  the  ordinary  run  of  children,  and 

hence  probably  the  neglect  of  the  latter.  _ 

9293.  Did  you  ever  take  part  yourselx  in  the 
management  of  any  of  the  schools  that  were  under  the 
Board? — I did,  my' lord. 

9294.  Did  you  find  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
to  restrict  your  operations  ? — Very  much,  as  regarded 
the  religious  element  of  our  system. 

9295.  In  what  respect? — By  the  rules  of  the  Board 
we  were  not  permitted  to  teach  in  a Catholic  spirit. 
We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
reading  lessons  to  communicate  religious  knowledge 
when  a suitable  opportunity  presented  itself;  and, 
moreover,  all  reference  to  religious  subjects  was  to  be 
excluded  for  a certain  number  of  hours  each  day. 
Now,  after  having  given  the  system  the  fullest  trial, 
and  taking  into  account  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
our  connexion  with  the  Board,  with  the  religious  re- 
strictions which  that  connexion  imposed,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  continue  the  connexion  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  original  aim  of  the  society — 
namely,  to  give  a sound  Catholic  education  to  our  pupils ; 
for  that  is  the  main  end  of  our  institution.  Our  society 
would  never  have  been  formed  if  it  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  religious  knowledge;  and 
that  being  the  case,  many  of  our  members  became 
dissatisfied  at  being  restricted  in  the  discharge  of  that 
sacred  self-imposed  duty.  Besides,  during  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  our  religious  instruction  had  to 
be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  day.  At  that  time 
both  the  brothers  and  the  children  were  tired  after  the 
day’s  work,  and  hence  the  instruction  lost  much  of  its 
effect. 

9296.  Does  the  Society  now  desire  State  aid,  or  does 


it  prefer  to  be  independent?— We  have  no  wish  or  June  10,186*. 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  We  never  made  any  apph-  Brother  Jo)m 
cation  for  State  aid,  and,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  i tinnk:  Angnstjn 
the  feeling  of  the  Society  at  the  present  moment  is  to  Grace, 
have  things  continue  as  they  are. 

9297.  During  the  time  that  some  of  your  establish- 
ments were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board, 
would  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  have  ahowed 
one  establishment  to  maintain  schools  in  more  than 
one  place  !-I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary, 
my  lord.  There  were  two  of  our  schools  m tins  city 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  school  in  Richmond-street,  and  another  in 
the  Liberties. 

9298.  And  were  they  both  taught  from  the  same 
establishment  of  Christian  Brothers  ? — -Yes,  they  were 
both  conducted  by  members  of  our  society. 

9299.  Professor  Sullivan. — Did  they  reside  in  the 
same  house  ?— No,  they  resided  in  separate  houses.  ^ 

9300.  Mr.  Dease. — Did  they  reside  in  distinct  estao- 
lishments  ?— They  had  a separate  residence,  and  sepa- 
rate schools. 

9301.  The  Chairman.—  The  fourth  rule  under  the 
head  of  convent  schools  says,  “The  Commissioners 
will  grant  aid  to  one  school  only  in  connexion  with  the 
same  convent.”  Do  the  same  restrictions  apply  to  the 
Christian  Brothers’  establishments  ?— I think  not. 

9302.  Then  do  I understand  that  when  you  were  m 
connexion  with  the  Board  you  might  have  had  more 
than  one  school  taught  from  the  same  house . 

That  is  my  impression.  • . 

9303.  Have  you  many  children  in  your  scliools 
whose  parents  would  be  able  to  pay  more  than  Id.  a 

. week  ? I Blink  there  are  several,  my  lord. 

9304.  Do  you  encourage  that  class,  or  do  you 
rather  restrict  them  ? — I think  the  spirit  is  rather  one 

; of  restriction  upon  their  admission.  If  there  be  accom- 
■ - modation  for  them  when  they  apply  we  admit  them ; 
l if  not,  they  are  rejected.  . 

9305.  Are  any  children  of  other  persuasions  m youi 
schools  ?— None  at  present,  my  lord. 

r 9306.  At  former  times  have  there  been  any,  or  in 
any  numbers  ?— During  the  time  I have  been  in  Rich- 
l mond-street,  now  29  years,  we  have  had  but  four, 
s 9307.  What  course  was  pursued  with  them  as  regards 
t both  the  religious  instruction  received  from  the  brothers, 

:1  and  as  regards  the  religious  observancesfrom  tune  to 
d time,  such  as  the  saying  of  prayers? — We  required  of 
them  no  religious  observances  whatever.  At  the  tune 
e of  religious  instruction  they  were  directed  to  take  a 
e walk  in  the  garden  or  to  go  into  the  summerhouse. 

We  were  particularly  cautious  that  even  a suspicion 
d of  proselytism  should  not  rest  upon  us. 
d 9308  Then  as  regards  the  short  devotions  that  come 
in  at  certain  hours,  the  angelus  for  example  ?- Well, 
d that  is  the  time  at  which  religious  instruction  com- 
t mences.  The  cmgelus  is  said  at  twelve  -o’clock  ; there 
>e  is  half  an  hour’s  religious  instruction  immeLaxely 
,e  after  • and  that  was  the  time  at  which  they  took  the 
d walk ’in  the  garden.  But  at  other  times  there  are 
ie  short  prayers,  and  of  course  they  were  not  removed 
y from  the  school  dining  these. 

d 9309.  Were  these  short  prayers  said  aloud  ?— No,  my 

of  lord ; a short  prayer  said  in  private  when  the  clock  struck. 

•e-  9310.  Then  would  that  involve  merely  on  toe  part 

to  of  these  children  the  standing  up  for  a moment  ? h or 
Id  a moment.  „ _ , , ,, 

_ 9311.  With  the  rest  of  the  class  ?— Just  so,  my  lord, 

u.  93fo  With  reference  to  the  question  of  State  aid,  and 

4 supposing  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
he  Sahlished  hr  » place  that  ms  not  populous  enough  to 
ud  snpnort  another  school,  conld  the  C, motion  Brothers, 
m according  to  then-  own  views  meet  the  vrem  of  the 
lat  State  by  making  that  school  free  and  open  to  all  de- 
ni- nominations  i— That  cpiestion  IkKIi 
to  before,  ns,  I don’t  exactly  know  what  decision  .lie 
me  body  would  come  to  if  it  were  discussed. 

‘lie  9313.  Are  the  emblems  in  your  schools  such  as 
'its  would  he  generally  objected  to  by  Protcsiants  to-I 
think  so,  my  lord.  We  have  the  crucifix,  and.  statues 
oes  of  Lao  Blessed  Virgin  and  other  saints.  ^ 
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June  in,  1868.  9314.  Are  your  secular  class-books  such  as  Protest- 

‘ — ■ ants  would  be  likely  to  object  to  their  children  learning 

Amnistin  0 U1  ^rom^ — -Well,  I understand  they  have  been  selected'by 
Grace.  some  Protestants.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a Catholic 

religious  tendency  pervades  them. 

9315.  Are  those  books  printed  by  your  society  or 
for  your  society  ? — For  our  society. 

9316.  Are  they  printed  in  your  own  establishment 
or  by  ordinary  tradesmen  ? — They  are  printed  in  two  ’ 
or  three  printing  establishments  in  this  city. 

9317.  Are  the  prices  that  are  marked  in  this  paper 
attached  to  them  the  cost  prices,  or  below  the  cost 
prices  ? — Oh,  I think  they  are  something  above  the 
cost  prices  ; we  must  have  a margin  for  bad  debts. 

9318.  Do  you  supply  the  children  in  your  schools 
with  books  and  stationery  gratis,  or  do  they  pay  for 
them  1 — Such  of  them  as  can  afford  it  buy  them,  but 
if  a child  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them  he  gets  them 
gratis  if  the  resources  of  the  school  admit  of  it. 

9319.  Are  they  supplied  to  your  own  establishment 
as  part  of  the  general  expenditure  ? — Each  establish- 
ment has  to  account  for  those  supplied  to  it  from  head- 
quarters. 

9320.  Would  children  in  the  schools  who  are  able  to 
pay  be  charged  the  prices  stated  here  ? — I think  so. 

8321.  The  same  prices  that  you  charge  to  persons 
outside  ? — W ell,  in  some  cases  less.  I think  they  charge 
retail  prices  outside.  We  usually  give  them  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  such  as  can  afford  to  pay  only  that  sum, 
and  at  retail  prices  to  others.  In  fact  we  meet  the 
wants  of  the  children  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

9322.  The  table  at  page  7 gives  the  number  of  your 
various  books  that  have  been  supplied  to  the  public  ; 
can  you  tell  me  whether  these  were  supplied  for  use  in 
Ireland  or  whether  they  went  to  other  countries  ? — I 
think  they  were  supplied  to  all.  The  return  repre- 
sents all  supplied  both  to  our  own  schools  and  to 
the  public.  We  don’t  supply  foreign  orders  directly 
ourselves.  Our  agents,  Messrs.  M'Glashan  and  Gill, 
of  Sackville-street,  supply  all  orders  not  in  connexion 
with  our  own  society. 

9323.  Gan  you  say  what  class  'of  schools  in  Ireland 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  your  books  ? — Well,  I cannot 
say,  my  lord,  outside  of  our  own. 

9324.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  purchasers  would 
principally  be  included  under  the  name  of  the  public  in 
this  table  ? — Some  go  to  India,  some  to  Australia, 
some  to  other  places,  and,  I dare  say,  very  many  of 
them  are  circulated  at  home. 

9325.  I see  you  have  sixty  establishments  and  225 
school -rooms  1 — Yes. 

9326.  Are  any  of  these  school-rooms  at  a distance 
from  the  establishments  ? — Yes ; in  this  city,  in  con- 
nexion with  Richmond-street,  we  have  two  branch 
schools,  one  in  St.  Mary’s-place,  and  the  other  at  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole’s,  both  of  which  are  supplied  with 
teachers  from  our  establishment  each  morning. 

9327.  In  other  places  are  any  of  the  schools  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  head  establishments  ? — 
In  Cork  I think  the  distance  is  about  twenty-five 
minutes’  walk,  and  perhaps  as  long  in  Limerick. 

9328.  I see  at  page  7 a return  of  the  numbers  pre- 
sent on  the  18th  February,  1868.  Was  that  any 
special  day? — We  have  a return,  my  loi'd,  once  a year, 
from  the  entire  institute,  and  it  may  happen  to  be  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  day.  This  year  the  return  was 
made  on  the  18th  of  February.  The  object  of  the 
return  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  in 
actual  attendance,  and  then-  classification  of  studies. 

9329.  On  that  day  are  means  taken  to  ensure  a 
specially  good  attendance  ? — Well,  I am  not  aware  that 
any  extraordinary  effort  is  made.  I think  there  can 
be  no  object  in  doing  that.  We  are  not  paid  a capi- 
tation grant. 

9330.  I see  by  the  difference  between  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  18,000  and  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  roll  (25,000),  that,  like  other  bodies  in  Ireland, 
you  have  a difficulty  in  enforcing  regularity  of  attend- 
ance ? — There  are  various  days  in  the  year  on  which  we 
don’t  get  a good  attendance.  A wet  day,  for  instance, 
or  a fair  day,  and  various  other  causes  will  affect  the 


school  attendance ; and  there  are  seasons  likewise  in 
the  country  when  the  children  are  employed  by  then- 
parents,  and  of  course  the  schools  are  thin  on  those 
occasions. 

9331.  How  soon  do  you  strike  the  children's  names 
off  the  rolls  in  case  of  non-attendance  ? — Our  rule  is 
after  thirteen  consecutive  weeks’  absence. 

9332.  Following  the  rule  of  the  National  Board? 

Well,  I believe  both  systems  are  alike  in  that  respect. 

9333.  At  what  time  do  the  boys  in  your  school  get 
dinner  They  get  no  dinner  until  they  have  left  school 
at  three  o’clock.  Most  of  them,  however,  bring  lunch. 

9334.  Is  that  eaten  during  school  or  after  it? It  is 

usually  eaten  after  the  half  hour’s  religious  instruction 
at  twelve  o’clock. 

9335.  During  the  short  pause  of  ten  minutes  in  the 
play-ground  ? — Just  so. 

9336.  Is  it  your  habit  to  give  them  any  food  after 
three  o’clock?— No;  but  if  a child  were  destitute  we 
might  give  something  to  his  parents  to  provide  him  with 
food. 

9337.  Is  it  not  your  habit  to  feed  the  children  who 
attend  school? — No.  We  hold  out  no  inducement  of 
that  sort  to  our  pupils. 

9338.  Have  any  of  the  children  educated  in  your 
schools  obtained  classification  as  the  teachers  of 
National  schools? — I never  heard  of  but  one  or  two 
instances,  and  they  obtained  first  class. 

9339.  Is  it  one  of  your  objects  to  train  boys  as 
teachers  in  schools? — No;  we  train  those  only  who 
are  destined  for  our  own  society ; but  none  else. 

9340.  I see  one  of  the  objections  stated  to  the 
National  Board  is,  that  the  Commissioners  possess  the 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of 
changing  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Board.  Do  you 
consider  that  that  is  a power  which  the  State  or  a 
Board  could  ever  give  up  ?— Perhaps  not ; but  it  would 
be  a reason  why  we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  forming 
a connexion  -with  the  Board,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
pass  or  enact  a law  inconsistent  with  our  rules,  and 
thus  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  from  it. 

9341.  In  -whom  are  the  outlying  schools  in  which 
your  members  teach  vested?— Some  are  vested  in 
members  of  the  society  ; some  in  members  conjointly 
with  others ; and  some  in  the  names  of  persons  out- 
side our  body. 

9342.  Private  trustees  of  the  society? — Yes. 

9343.  Who  repairs  those  outlying  schools  ? — All  the 
schools  in  connexion  with  our  institute  and  of  which  we 
have  the  management  are  repaired  with  the  school 
pence  of  the  children,  which  are  always  applied  either 
in  paying  the  rent,  keeping  the  places  in  repair,  or 
in  furnishing  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the 
schools. 

9344.  Have  any  of  those  outlying  schools  been  built 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  society  ? — Very  few,  my  lord. 

9345.  They  have  been  provided  for  you  by  others? 
— Yes. 

9346.  Do  any  of  the  schools  in  which  your  members 
teach  belong  to  private  individuals,  and  are  they  merely 
used  as  schools  during  the  pleasure  of  those  individuals  ? 
— I believe  we  have  but  one  establishment  of  that 
description.  It  is  at  Adare,  on  the  estate  of  my  Lord 
Dunraven,  who,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  not  only 
fitted  up  and  endowed  the  establishment,  but  appro- 
priated about  two  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Brothers ; and  as  a still  further  mark  of  his  lord- 
ship’s kindness,  he  handed  them  the  key  of  his  magni- 
ficent demesne,  telling  them  they  might  enjoy  it  as  a 
pleasure  ground  at  their  discretion.  We  have  also 
a school  at  Claren-bridge,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  that 
was  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Red- 
ington  and  his  mother ; but  this  establishment  is  vested 
in  trustees,  and  permanently  secured  to  the  brothers. 

9347.  In  any  of  the  schools  in  which  your  Brothers 
teach  are  the  buildings  the  property  of  neighbouring 
landlords? — I am  not  aware,  my  lord,  beyond  those 
I have  just  mentioned. 

9348.  Are  there  any  schools  in  which  your  Brothers 
teach  in  which  the  school-houses  are  private  property  ? 
— I think  not,  my  lord. 
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9349.  Mr.  Stolces.— You  have  in  England  ? — I am 

not  referring  to  England.  I am  alluding  to  our  schools 
in  Ireland.  ... 

9350.  But  your  return  is  conversant  with  English 
schools? — Well,  the  English  schools  are,  I believe, 
private  property,  but  some  at  least  are  vested  in 
trustees. 

9351.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  any  of  the  frater- 
nity in  holy  orders  ? — None. 

9352.  Is  it  against  your  rules? — There  is  a rale 
to  that  effect. 

9353.  Then  are  all  the  teachers  in  your  establish- 
ment exclusively  of  your  own  fraternity  ? — They  are. 
We  have  none  except  those  who  are  members  of  the 

9354.  You  said  that  the  Homan  Catholic  bishops 
requested  you  to  teach  Latin  to  some  of  your  pupils ; 
that,  I suppose,  is  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them 
for  the  priesthood?— It  may  be  with  that  intention, 
or  to  qualify  them  for  other  walks  of  life  to  which  they 
could  not  aspire  without  a knowledge  of  that  language. 

9355.  Now,  a meeting  of  the  Homan  Catholic  bishops 
was  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1867, 
and  the  conditions  which  they  laid  down  there  for  ac- 
cepting Government  aid,  in  away  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, are  these:— “That  the  teachers  be  Catholics; 
that  school-books,  such  as  those  compiled  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  be  used  in  the  schools ; that  the 
use  of  religious  emblems  be  not  interfered  with ; and 
that  the  schools  shall  be  inspected  only  by  Catholic 
Inspectors.”  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  State  aid 
on  those  terms? -Well,  as  I said  before,  my  lord,  the 
question  has  never  come  regularly  before  us,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  the  issue  would  be  if  it  were  dis- 
cussed. 

9356.  By  whom  are  your  books  prepared !— by 
members  of  our  own  body  exclusively. 

9357.  You  said  that  some  of  them  have  been  selected 
by  Protestants ; I suppose  that  applies  to  your  books 
of  piu-ely  secular  education  ? — I cannot  exactly  say ; 
but  I have  been  told  -what  I stated. 

9358.  Are  your  schools  visited  by  the  parochial 
clergy?— We  have  three  of  them  attending  ours 
weekly  at  Richmond-street ; they  act  as  confessors;  but 
the  entire  instruction  devolves  upon  ourselves.  We 
prepare  the  children ; they  come  and  hear  their  con- 
fessions. 

' 9359.  You  prepare  the  children  for  then-  sacraments 
and  other  religious  rites?— Yes;  we  instruct  and  pre- 
pare  them  for  their  various  religious  duties. 

9360.  The  Chairman— Are  the  members  of  your 
society  permitted,  in  teaching,  to  go  further  in  religious 
subjects  and  religious  doctrines  than  ordinary  laymen? 
—We  are  fully  authorized  to  instruct  the  pupils 
attending  our  schools  without  limitation. 

9361.  Are  you  authorized  to  teach  them  as  fully  as 
a priest? — I know  of  no  distinction  so  far  as  our  pupils 
are  concerned.  Of  course  we  never  touch  on  what  is 
properly  matter  for  sacramental  confession. 

9362.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — I wish  to  ask  you,  with 
reference  to  something  in  a page  of  your  return,  whether 
the  number  of  schools  there  given,  means  number  of 
distinct  schools,  or  school-rooms ; in  other  words,  how 
many  schools  have  you  in  Dublin? — We  have  nine 
distinct  school  buildings,  and  in  these  thirty-one  school- 


rooms. 

9363.  How  many  distinct  schools  have  you — how 
many  distinct  places  ? Is  Hanover-street  one  ? — No ; 
that  no  longer  exists,  but  Westland-row  has  taken 
its  place.  It  is  in  the  same  parish. 

9364.  Is  Mill-street  one  ? — No,  that  school  has  been 
transferred  to  Francis-street,  and  the  large  school- 
building in  Synge-street  has  been  lately  added.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  the  schools 
in  Hanover-street  and  Mill-street  have  been  transferred 
to  more  central  positions,  the  names  of  the  original 
sites  have  been  given  in  the  return,  in  order  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  schools  when  first  introduced  into 
those  parishes. 

9365.  What  is  the  next  in  Dublin? — The  Glas- 
nevin  Orphanage  and  the  Cabra  institution  for  deaf 


mutes.  There  are  also  two  branch  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Richmond-street  establishment — one 
at  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole’s,  and  the  other  in  St.  Mary’s- 
place. 

9366.  Haven’t  you  lending  libraries  at  the  schools  ? 
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— We  have. 

9367.  Are  these  lending  libraries  confined  to  the 
boys  or  the  parents  of  the  boys  ? — No,  we  don't  confine 
their  usefulness  to  the  boys  and  their  respective  fami- 
lies. Others  may  bo  admitted  as  members  provided 
they  are  well  recommended. 

9368.  Others  in  the  parish?— Yes,  and  even  outside 
the  parish. 

9369.  Do  you  consider  that  on  the  whole  they  have 
been  successful?— I think  very  successful,  my  lord. 

9370.  How  are  your  houses  generally  supported  ? — 
By  public  subscription. 

9371.  In  the  great  majoiity  of  cases,  of  course,  it  is? 
— There  may  be  endowments  to  some,  but  the  other 
is  the  principal  support. 

9372.  How  is  the  public  subscription  collected?— 
There  is  usually  an  annual  sermon  preached,  and  a col- 
lection made  on  the  occasion.  That  is  one  source  of 
our  revenue ; and  there  are  annual  subscribers  besides. 

9373.  You  mean  annual  sermons  in  the  various 
localities? — Yes. 

9374.  Well,  do  the  funds  of  one  house  ever  assist 
those  of  another  ?— No,  we  can  never  appropriate  the 
funds  of  one  house  to  another.  They  must  remain 
where  they  were  collected  or  where  they  were  intended 
to  be  applied. 

9375.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  sermon  does 
not  produce  in  a particular  year  as  much  as  usual  for 
your  support,  what  would  you  do  ? — Wo  must  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  apply  again  to  our  friends. 

9376.  You  have  no  other  resource  ? — No  other  re- 


source, my  lord. 

9377.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  commence  the  work 
of  the  day  when  the  children  assemble,  with  religious 
instruction  ?— Not  with  religious  instruction ; we  begin 


with  prayer  each  morning. 

9378.  And  then  at  twelve  o’clock? — We  have  the 
Angelus,  and  half-an-hour’s  religious  instruction, 
consisting  of  an  explanation  of  the  Catechism ; some 
prayers  are  said  after  that,  and  when  the  prayers  are 
ended  the  children  get  recreation. 

9379.  And  then  at  the  close  of  the  day— at  three 
o’clock — you  terminate  -with  prayer  ? — Yes,  with  prayer 


9380.  The  time  is  laid  out  by  an  arrangement  or 
time-table  in  the  schools  ? — Just  so. 

9381.  And  it  is  divided  among  the  various  secular 
subjects.  Do  you  pursue  the  instruction  in  these 
secular  subjects  continuously  during  the  time  allotted  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  various  classes. 

93S2.  Do  you  interrupt  that  secular  instruction,  or 
instruction  on  any  of  the  ordinary  subjects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  religious  references  ?— Whenever 
the  clock  strikes  there  is  an  instant  pause,  and  a short 
prayer,  is  said. 

9383.  At  every  hour?— Yes. 

9384.  Do  the  classes  commence  and  terminate  with 
the  hours?— No.  It  may  be  that  the  clock  would 
strike  in  the  middle  of  a class  lesson. 

9385.  But  the  interruption  is  determined  by  the 

time  ?— Just  so.  It  is  the  clock  that  reminds  them  of 
it.  . 

9386.  It  is  the  clock  that  introduces  the  religious 
instruction  ? — Not  religious  instruction  at  the  ordinary 
striking  of  the  clock,  but  a short  prayer.  What  is 
done  is  this  : when  the  clock  strikes  there  is  an  in- 
stant pause,  the  children  recall  the  presence  of  God, 
and  say  the  “Hail,  Mary,”  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
great  mystery  of  our  redemption. 

9387.  But  does  your  teacher,  if  he  comes,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  of  your  reading  lessons,  or  one  of  the 
ffeom-aphical  lessons,  upon  a subject  which  it  may 
occur  to  him  has  a certain  moral  or  religious  bearing, 
does  he  interrupt  the  course  of  the  purely  secular  in- 
struction, in  spelling  or  reading,  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  to  whatever  may  be  suggested  by  the  passage, 
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June  10,  186S.  and  calling  tlie  attention  of  tlie  class  to  it? — That  is 
the  practice. 

Augustin  111  9388.  And  that  is  the  practice  mill  regard  to  all 

Grace.  tlie  subjects  of  instruction?-— Well,  there  are  some 

subjects  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a re- 
ligious or  moral  inference,  as,  for  instance,  arithmetic 
or  mechanics. 

9389.  Of  course,  it  is  as  the  subjects  are  introduced  ? 
— -Yes.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  reading  and  geographical 
lessons  that  the  subject  turns  up. 

9390.  Are  the  remarks  limited  to  a reference  to  the 
general  moral  character,  or  do  you  introduce  subjects 
of  a dogmatical  character  ?— The  remarks  are  intro- 
duced in  a passing  way.  It  is  only  when  a word  or 
phrase  would  suggest  a good  idea  or  sentiment,  or  that 
something  occurred  in  connexion  with  a certain  place, 
that  the  teacher  will  call  attention  to  it.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  words  Armagh,  Lismore,  and  Clonmaenois 
turned  up  in  the  lesson,  the  teacher  coidd  scarcely  pass 
over  such  names  without  referring  to  the  ancient  glory 
of  those  places— the  class  of  persons  who  inhabited 
them,  their  occupations — prayer,  study,  and  instruc- 
tion— "the  kind  of  education  imparted,  and,  perhaps, 
too,  making  a comparison  between  the  education  given 
in  those  monastic  institutions  and  the  systems  of  the 
present  day.  If  the  word  Candlemas  occurred,  then 
he  would  give  a short  explanation  of  the  Mass,  the 
origin  of  candles  at  Mass,  and  how  the  2nd  February 
came  to  be  called  Candlemas  Day,  &e. 

9391.  But  you  do  not  consider  it  desirable  in  the 
course  of  the  secular  instruction,  to  introduce  matters 
of  a dogmatical  character  ? — Decidedly  not.  We  have  a 
time  laid  out  for  regular  dogmatic  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  then  it  is  given,  but  during  lessons  the  reli- 
gious instruction  is  only  given  incidentally. 

9392.  In  some  of  your  schools  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  earned  to  a considerable  height,  I believe  ? 
— W ell,  as  far  as  an  English  course  goes  we  set  no 
limits,  provided  the  pupils  remain  at  school  and  have 
capacity  to  learn. 

9393.  Do  you  limit  yourselves  in  that  English 
course  to  what  would  be  generally  understood  as 
primary  instruction  ?— In  the  main  we  do.  There  are 
some  boys  who  are  highly  gifted,  and  who  have  time 
to  remain  at  school.  When  we  meet  such  we  encou- 
rage them  to  continue  their  studies,  and  in  these  cases 
advanced  branches  are  taught ; but  we  allow  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  primary  subjects— reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic : we  look  upon  these,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  grammar  and  geography,  as  the  essentials  of  a 
useful  education,  and  must  be  taught  in  the  first  place, 
but  no  thing  beyond  these  unless  the  children  have  time 
and  capacity  to  learn. 

9394.  Has  your  order  any  connexion  with  the 
order  of  the  Christian  Brothers  that  are  engaged  in 
education  in  France  ? — W e have  no  connexion  beyond 
that  community  of  feeling  which  usually  exists  be- 
tween kindred  institutions  ; and  probably  the  brief  of 
their  confirmation  is  that  which  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land in  our  case,  but  we  have  a separate  and  distinct 
organization  of  our  own. 

9395.  But  the  Papal  brief  was  extended  to  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  to  Ireland,  with  some  modifications. 

9396.  Are  you  aware  of  the  precise  position  the 
Christian  Brothers  occupy  in  France? — In  what  re- 
spect? 

9397.  With  regard  to  their  connexion  with  the  gene- 
ral educational  system  of  the  country? — I believe  they 
are  employed  all  through  the  country  by  the  Communes, 
and  are  paid  a stipulated  salary  for  their-  services.  As 
regards  their  relations  with  the  State,  I believe,  by  an 
old  established  law  of  France  no  person  can  open  a 
school  or  an  academy  in  that  country  without  first 
having  obtained  a certificate  of  competency.  Hence, 
when  the  Brothers  are  about  to  open  a new  establish- 
ment the  Brother-Director  has,  like  other  teachers,  to 
apply  for  this  licence,  which  is  invariably  given,  but 
by  what  process  it  is  obtained — whether  by  examina- 
tion or  otherwise — I am  not  aware. 

, 9398.  Are  not  their  schools  subject  to  the  same  G'o- 
vermental  inspection  as  other  schools?— I am  not 


aware.  They  have  annual  exhibitions,  and  the  mayo 
of  the  town  or  city  presides  on  the  occasion ; but  whe- 
ther it  goes  beyond  that,  or  whether  there  is  a Govern- 
ment inspector  to  see  that  everything  is  carried  out 
according  to  Government  views  I have  never  heard. 

9399.  The  inspection  of  your  schools  is  earned  out 
by  members  of  your  own  body?— By  members  of  our 
own  body. 

9400.  Are  these  inspectors  selected  specially  from 
amongst  your  members? — They  are. 

9401.  From  the  superiors? — Yes. 

9402.  How  frequent  is  that  inspection  ?— It  must  be 
once  a year  at  least.  It  may  Ice  offcener. 

9403.  And  these  inspectors  report  to  the  Superior- 
General  of  your  order? — That  is  the  rule. 

9404.  Of  the  twelve  schools  which  you  state  as  being 
in  Richmond-street,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
mention  their  nature,  or  in  what  way  you  distinguish 
one  from  another? — They  are  in  different  localities. 

9405.  Are  they  not  all  in  Richmond-street  ? — No. 
Some  of  them  are  in  two  other  , places  connected  with 
Richmond-street. 

9406.  You  are  the  head  of  the  Richmond-street  es- 
tablishment ? — I am. 

9407.  And  these  schools  are  under  you  ? — They 
are. 

9408.  What  are  the  twelve  schools? — In  Richmond- 
street  the  children  graduate  mainly  according  to  our 
books,  or  the  divisions  of  our  books.  We  have  eight 
school-rooms  in  Richmond-street ; and  of  course  the 
children  read,  according  to  grade,  the  four  reading 
books.  There  may  be  two  of  these  schools  reading  the 
same  book,  and  learning  such  collateral  subjects  as  are 
usually  taught  with  it. 

9409.  Are  there  two  schools  learning  the  First 
Book  ? — No.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  be  learning  the 
Sequel  or  Second  Book.  There  must  be  some  boys  of 
a more  advanced  class  in  each  school  to  assist  in  teach- 
ing the  juniors.  The  next  school  is  learning  the  Se- 
quel. There  is  another  school  learning  the,  Second 
Book ; and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  learning 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Books. 

9410.  We  have  now  altogether  accounted  for  seven. 
What  about  the  remaining  five  ? In  what  classes,  the 
first,  second,  or  third,  is  geography  taught  ?— There  is 
no  geography,  except  a mere  outline,  taught  in  the 
first  school,  and  only  a small  portion  in  the  second. 

9411.  Then  what  is  the  occupation  of  the  schools 
after  the  seventh  ? — There  is  one  being  prepared  as  a 
drawing  school.  It  is  not  fully  occupied  yet. 

9412.  That  makes  eight? — Yes. 

9413.  Would  your  classes,  or  schools,  as  you  call 
them,  correspond  in  a great  degree  to  the  classes  under 
the  National  Board  ? — I dare  say.  The  two  systems 
correspond  in  many  respects. 

9414.  What  are  the  remaining  four  of  the  twelve? 
— There  are  two  at  St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s,  and  two  in 
St.  Mary’s-place. 

9415.  They  are  a kind  of  annexed  schools,  or 
branches  ? — Just  so. 

9416.  Is  one  of  them  in  Sheriff-street  ? — Yes. 

9417.  Where  the  new  church  is  ?— Yes. 

9418.  Where  is  St.  Mary’s? — In  St.  Mary’s-place, 
off  Dorset-street. 

9419.  So  that,  in  Richmond-street  proper,  the  school 
consists  of  eight  divisions  ? — Of  eight  divisions. 

9420.  Where  are  the  schools  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  the  bishops,  you  have  introduced  classical 
instruction  ? — It  has  been  introduced  in  Limerick,  and, 
I believe,  also  in  Carlow,  Tuam,  and  Dingle.  It  is 
just  merely  in  its  commencement.  Whether  it  will 
realize  the  object  in  view,  remains  to  be  seen  ; but  I 
have  great  apprehension  myself  that  it  will  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  main  object  of  .our  institution, 
namely,  the  education  of  the  poor. 

9421.  You  have  mentioned  that  where  you  had  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  room,  you  preferred  admitting 
and  retaining  the  children  of  the  poor  who  were  not 
able  to  pay,  and  that  you  sent  those  away  belonging  to 
a better  class  ? — In  fact,  within  this  week,  though  I 
had  not  room,  I took  in  two  boys  who  were  quite 
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destitute,  and  they  will  have  to  wait  for  the  first 
vacancy  that  will  occur. 

9422.  You  don’t  usually  make  any  distinction  among 
the  children  you  take  in,  and  if  you  do  make  any  dis- 
tinction it  is  in  favour  of  the  destitute  classes  1— De- 
cidedly. It  sometimes  happens,  however,  owing  to 
domestic  circumstances,  that  a child  of  well-to-do 
parents  is  a greater  object  of  charity,  in  a religious 
point  of  view,  than  a poor  boy  clad  in  rags.  In  such 
a case  I would  give  the  preference  to  the  one  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  religious  instruction.  This  would 
be  relieving  spiritual  destitution. 

9423.  You  have  never  kept  any  record  of  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  pupils  who  left  your  schools  4 
Well,  not  exactly  a record,  but  I could  very  easily 
refer  to  many. 

9424.  You  have  known,  I suppose,  of  many  mstances 

of  persons  being  successful  who  left  you  1 — Yes.  Very 
successful  in  life.  , . 

9425.  Through  the  means  of  the  education  received 
from  your  body  1 — Yes,  and  their  own  excellent  conduct. 

9426.  Earl  of  Dunraven.  — Have  many  of  your 
own  pupils  entered  into  the  order1? — Yes,  we  have 
several 

9427.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  the  Roman  Catnolic  schools 
ever  send  any  scholars  to  be  trained  in  your  schools,  or 
to  become  acquainted  with  your  school  organization  1 — 
When  the  Richmond-street  schools  were  first  estab- 
lished we  had  some  of  that  class,  but  none  latterly. 
We  have  no  accommodation  for  them. 

9428.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  you  had  school 
libraries  1 — Yes,  we  have. 

9429.  Have  you  any  printed  catalogue! — We  are 
about  getting  one  printed. 

9430.  Could  you  let  the  Commissioners  have  a copy  ? 
— Certainly,  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

9431.  You  teach  history  1 — We  do. 

9432.  I see  that  history  is  a portion  of  the  business 
of  your  fourth  school! — Yes. 

9433.  Now  in  reading  history  do  you  confine  your- 
self merely  to  the  text  as  it  is  in  the  class-book  you 
read,  or  do  you  make  observations  upon  it !— We  make 
observations  upon  it.  I think  the  outline  given  in  the 
book,  necessarily  short,  would  be  very  meagre  without, 
a passing  comment. 

9434.  I suppose  tliff  views  you  put  forward  are  gene- 
rally the  views  that  are  put  forward  in  the  book  1 — I 
would  say  so,  otherwise  we  would  not  have  it  as  a text- 
book. 

9435.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a question  from  our 
Chairman,  that  your  class-books  were  such  that  even 
Protestants  were  having  them  taught  in  their  schools  ? 
— I did  not  express  myself  to  that  effect,  but  I stated 
that  I had  heard  some  Protestants  had  selected  them 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

9436.  Do  you  think  that  any  Protestant  school  could 
read  or  adopt  this  historical  class-book  of  yours  1- — I 
think  if  I were  a Protestant  and  making  a selection  of 
a book,  I would  not  select  that. 

9437.  Master  Brooke. — What  class  of  society  are  your 
brothers  chiefly  taken  from! — Mainly  from  the  middle 
class.  We  have  them  from  the  professions  downwards 
— several  commercial  young  men,  and  many  the  sons  of 
shopkeepers,  and  comfortable  farmers,  and  some  who 
had  completed  their  full  theological  course  for  the 
priesthood. 

9438.  Do  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  retire  at 
any  time  from,  the  brotherhood! — If  you  observe  by 

• our  rule,  they  are  up  to  twelve  years  perfectly  free  to 
retire  at  any  time,  and  even  after  that,  if  they  don’t 
wish,  they  are  not  required  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment whatever.  We  have,  some  of  that  class  at.  the 
present  moment. 

9439.  May  I ask  who  is  your  superior-general  ? — 
Mr.  Hoare.. 

9440.  Where  does  he  live! — He  lives  in  Richmond- 
street,  but  he  is  at  present  in  the  country. 

9441.  1:  observe  one  of  your  rules,  and  one  I admire 
very  much,  is*  that  “ the  brothers  should  use  their  en- 
deavours that  order  and  regularity  be  kept  up  in  their 


both  be  observed.”  Now,  how  far  is  that  accomplished  June  in, 
in  practice!— I think  it  is  a complete  success.  We  — 
have  generally  order,  silence,  and  regularity  in  our 
schools.  That  is  their  character.  We  do  not  mean  by  Qra°oe. 
silence  dumb  silence. 

9442.  Then  would  you  explain  it!— The  children 
are  allowed  to  speak  in  an  under  tone,  so  as  not  to 
cause  noise  or  confusion  in  the  schools,  that  is,  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  what  is  merely  the  tone  of  voice 
necessary  to  the  then  duty. 

9443.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish  that 
amongst  boys ! — I think  not.  When  a school  is  well 
organized,  and  the  teacher  has  control  over  the  children, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  and  silence. 

9444.  It  is  not  a very  rare  thing  then? — I have  been 
many  years  in  charge  of  a school  myself,  and  I felt 
no  difficulty  in  . accomplishing  it. 

9445.  Is  it  carried  out  by  discipline n — I think  it  is 
more  by  moral  influence  than  otherwise ; the  teacners 
being  religious  men,  they  are  more  likely  to  exercise 
a greater  influence  over  their  pupils  than  the  ordinary 
class  of  instructors.  Resides  the  religious  instruction 
they  give,  the  religious  emblems  which  are  constantly 
exposed  to  view,  and  the  religious  exercises  which 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  day — all  contribute  to 
impart  a moral  tone  to  the  place,  the  effects  of  which 
must  be  felt,  even  by  the  youngest  children.  When 
a child  comes  in  raw  from  the  streets  he  may  be  dis- 
posed to  act  very  differently  from  those  who  were  in 
before  him,  but  his  conduct  is  remarked  immediately^ 
and  he  gets  ashamed,  and  soon  falls  into  the  habit  of 
the  school. 

9446.  Is  corporal  punishment  ever  used?— res, 
but  comparatively  seldom;  and  the  most  that  is  inflicted 
is  a slap  on  the  hand  with  a piece  of  leather.  W e are  en- 
deavouring to  do  away  with  corporal  punishment  alto- 
gether, and  I think  we  are  succeeding.  I have  had 
lately  myself  to  take  the  place  of  a brother  who  became 
ill  with  a heavy  cold.  The  school  contained  over  a 
hundred  boys,  and  for  the  three  days  I was  in  charge 
of  it  I had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any  cor- 
poral punishment  whatever ; a word  of  disapproval 
or  rebuke  I found  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  discipline. 

9447.  I understood  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 

Dr.  Dorrian,  who  was  examined  yesterday,  that  your 
books  had  all  received  episcopal  sanction?— I dare 
say  they  have.  I have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

9448.  I understood  from  him  that  no  bock  was 
published  by  you  that  had  not  undergone  episcopal 
revision  ? — That  is,  I apprehend,  a mistake. 

9449.  They  are  not  submitted  then  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  ?— Not  before  publication  as  a rule. 

There  has  been,  I believe,;  one  instance,  and  the 
work  so  submitted  was  one  exclusively  on  doctrine. 

9450.  In  the  reading  books  with  which  you  furnish 
the  children,  is  it  part  of  the  business  of  the  pupils  to 
get  by  heart  the  poetical  pieces  I see  here  ? — Yes,  oc- 
casionally. 

9451.  Do  they  get  the  prose  pieces  by  heart! — 

Yery  rarely. 

9452.  But  the  poetry  they  do  ?— They  may  get  oft 
some  of  those  pieces. 

9453.  Is  it  part  of  their  school  task  ? — Sometimes.- 

9454.  At  whatage  do  boys  begin  to  read  the  Fourth 
Book? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that.. 

Some  at  an  early  age,  and  some  at  an  advanced  age. 

I have  known  boys  of  eight,  or  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age  reading  in  the  Fourth  Book ; but  a boy  rarely 
begins  that  book  with  us  before  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen. 

9455.  How  long  are  they  usually  getting  through 
it?— That  is  our  finishing  course  of  reading.  From 
the  time  a boy  enters  that  book,  it  will  probably  be  his 
reading  book,  at  least  for  class  reading,  as  long  as  he 
remains  at  school,  with  historical  and  scienii  i 

as  they  may  be  required. 

9456.  In  fact,  that  is  the  final  book,  along  with  tue 
history  ?— Yes,  as  regards  class-reading. 

9457.  I observe  in  the  preface  to  the  Fourth 
Book  it  is  stated  that  one  of  its  great  objects  is  moral 
instruction,  “ to  strengthen  the  moral  energies,”  and 


schools,  and  particularly  that  silence,  the  foundation  of  also  “to  stimulate  the  feelings  of  the  student.  R 
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June  10,  I8G8.  says — “ Swell  a selection,  it  is  hoped,  will  enlarge  the 
—71  views,  whilst  it  stimulates  the  feelings  of  the  student 
Augustin  ° m an<*  your  brothers,  “ emboldened  by  long  experience, 
Grace.  venture  to  assert  that  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  the 

youthful  mind  will  find  their  legitimate  direction  and 
appropriate  object,  as  well  as  the  source  of  those  pure 
and  endearing  associations  which  exercise  so  beneficial 
an  influence  on  afterlife.”  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
book  ? — It  is  so  stated. 

9458.  Clearly  a moral  purpose  1 — Yes,  both  moral 
and  literary. 

9459.  And,  accordingly,  I see  some  veiy  excellent 
moral  lessons;  for  instance,  I find  in  page  255  an 
exhortation  from  one  of  the  bishops  of  submission  to 
the  law.  That  you  consider  is  part  of  the  moral 
teaching  you  would  urge  on  the  pupils  ?— Decidedly. 

9460.  Then  in  page  275,  I find  one  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  duty  of  loving  our  enemies  ? — 
That  is  our  doctrine. 

9461.  You  will  see  I have  a purpose  in  asking  these 
questions.  I see  in  page  152  an  article  on  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  ?— Yes,  from  the  world-renowned  pulpit 
orator,  Bourdaloue. 

9462.  No  doubt  of  that! — Quite  certain. 

9463.  Now,  may  I ask,  do  you  consider  it  tends  to 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  to  keep  up  a very  lively 
recollection  and  a repeated  reminding  to  the  injured 
party  of  those  injuries.  Suppose  a man  is  injured, 
and  you  exhort  him  to  forgive  the  injured  person, 
would  you  consider  it  was  a wise  thing  to  put  him  into 
a course  of  constant  recollection  of  those  injuries  ?— I 
think  there  is  a wide  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
personal  injuries  and  national  wrongs. 

9464.  I see  you  have  anticipated  me? — It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  forgiveness  to  know 
how  one’s  country  has  been  governed.  Other- 
wise, if  a boy  left  school,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
past,  he  might  not  be  prepared  to  meet  arguments 
on  the  subject  hereafter.  Is  it  not  better  to  learn  the 
facts  of  history  while  at  school,  and  be  so  acquainted 
with  them  as  to  be  able  to  reconcile  one  statement  with 
another. 

9465.  Very  true.  But  would  you,  as  a discipline 
for  the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  take  care  to  “ stimulate 
the  feelings”  by  repeated  readings?— I would  not 
stimulate  or  irritate,  but  I would  instruct  a child  in  the 
knowledge  of  history,  especially  in  that  of  his  native 
land,  even  though  portions  of  it  may  not  be  the  most 
agreeable ; truth  should  ever  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  a teacher  of  youth. 

9466.  Would  you  cull  out  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages of  the  most  eloquent  men,  describing  those  in- 
juries in  highly  eloquent  language,  and  also  some  very 
beautiful  poetry — all  full  of  the  subject  of  those 
wrongs  and  injuries,  and  set  those  injured  men  to  get 
this  poetry  off  by  heart,  as  a matter  of  frequent  repe- 
tition?—Those  passages  are  of  great  literary  merit, 
and  as  such  have  been  selected  as  models  of  style  for 
our  literary  class-book. 

9467.  I want  to  know,  when  you  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  and  the  sort  of  agitation  which 
has  been  employed  for  a length  of  time  to  stir  up 
evil  feelings  between  the  two  nations,  and  between 
the  two  sections  that  occupy  this  island— I want  to 
know  do  you  think  it  a moral  thing,  and  tending  to 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  to  have  a book  put  into 
the  hands  of  boys  from  seven  to  eight  years  old  and 
up  to  twelve  and  fourteen,  with  frequent  reminiscences 
in  very  glowing  terms  of  the  injuries  and  insults  and 
cruelties  which  their  ancestors  sustained? — There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  Christian  forgiveness  to  know 
what  their  ancestors  suffered  for  the  faith  ; nor  is  there 
anything  immoral  in  teaching  historical  truth,  even 
though  many  of  the  facts  stated  carry  with  them  bitter 
recollections.  If  so,  all  history  should  be  expunged,  and 
no  record  left  of  the  past. 

9468.  Let  me  try  this  by  a few  instances.  Turn  to 
page  345  ; it  is  entitled  “A  Chapter  in  Irish  History,” 
and  it  relates  not  to  very  ancient  times  : but,  speaking 
of  “ the  English  ministry,  guided  by  Mr.  Pitt,”  it  says — 
“ They  were  for  the  time  forced  to  yield  to  the  just 


demands  of  the  Irish  nation.  But  their  thirst  for 
dominion  over  this  island,  and  for  control  over  her 
purse  and  her  resources  was  by  no  means  qxxenclied.” 
I am  not  saying  there  may  not  be  truth  in  this,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  what  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say — “To  effect  this” — that  is,  to 
effect  the  Union — “ a policy  equally  deep  and  wicked 
was  pursued.  In  1795  the  Government  encouraged 
the  Catholics  to  hope  for  immediate  and  full  emanci- 
pation. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  this  hope  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a violent  persecution,  accom- 
panied in  several  instances  with  personal  torture,  was 
set  on  foot  against  the  Catholics  in  diffei’ent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,”  and  so  forth ; and  the  winding  up  of  this 
article  is  this — “ Pitt  and  his  Irish  agent,  Castlereagh, 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  that  Senate  which  had 
lasted  for  six  centuries;  which  had,  indeed,  like  all 
other  human  assemblies,  often  grievously  erred;  but 
which  had  also  shown  that  its  existence  was  essential 
to  the  greatness,  the  dignity,  the  prospei-ity,  and  the 
happiness  of  Ireland.”  Now,  does  it  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness of  these  children  to  impress  them  deeply  will) 
the  necessity  of  a repeal  of  the  Union? — Would  it  not 
be  a good  opportunity  to  teach  them  how  to  forgive 
injuries  to  have  that  passage  read  to  them,  accom- 
panied with  a suitable  exhortation  on  the  subject? 
Christian  forgiveness  must  ever  be  the  result  of  a 
supernatural  motive  operating  on  a mind  prepared  by 
instruction.  This  instruction  the  pupils  daily  receive, 
and  are  well  impressed  with  the  principle,  “ unless  you 
forgive  you  shall  not  be  forgiven.”  My  opinion  is  that 
a child  is  not  properly  educated  unless  he  is  taught 
the  history  of  his  country,  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able as  it  may  be,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
person  teaching  him  will  peimeate  his  lecture  with 
the  necessary  instruction,  to  explain  and  soften 
down  any  facts  that  may  appear  unpleasant  in  the 
naiTative. 

9469.  I am  not  asking  your  own  opinions  ; but  what 
sort  of  comment  do  you  make  on  this  lesson  chosen  by 
you  for  the  instruction  of  children,  and  approved  by 
all  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  that  the  existence  of 
a separate  Irish  Parliament  is  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country  ? — I only  regret  we  haven’t  it, 
even  corrupt  and  venal  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Union. 

9470.  I am  asking  what  is  the  instnxetion  you  give 
when  you  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  from  sevexx 
years  old  upwards  that  a separate  Irish  parliament  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  Ireland? — That  is  the 
general  opinion ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  con- 
trary. 

9471.  Excuse  me.,  I ask  is  that  impressed  by  you, 
or  by  your  teachers,  on  the  minds  of  these  children  ? — 
They  read  the  lesson,  and  I have  no  doxxbt  but  it 
leaves  an  impression,  like  other  lessons.  I wish,  how- 
ever-, to  be  clearly  understood,  as  yorr  are  following 
up  this  subject  so  far,  by  stating  that  neither  the 
point  yoir  are  pressing  nor  any  other  political  subject 
forms  any  part  of  our  teaching.  We  never  take  part 
in  any  political  organization,  nor  in  associations  of  any 
kind  external  to  our  own  body.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  our  proper  function — namely,  the  education  of  youth. 
But,  having  made  tlris  statement,  I will  add,  that  I see 
nothing  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown  to 
desire  a domestic  legislature.  I give  this  expression 
of  opinion  simply  because  the  question  has  been  raised, 
not  that  I desire  to  meddle  in  politics. 

9472.  In  page  364  tlris  passage  comes  to  the  time 
after  the  Union,  or  at  least  up  to  the  Union  and  immedi- 
ately after.  “ After  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  1798,  Ire- 
land, cloven  down,  expiring  under  the  feet  of  England, 
who  crushed  her  without  mercy,”  and  so  forth,  until 
she  gave  up  all  hope.  Then  “ after  the  Union  of  1800, 
it  was  more  closely  linked  to  England,  which,  holding 
Ireland  as  a rebeUiorrs  slave,  was  greatly  tempted  to 
punish  her.”  Then  he  speaks  of  O’Connell’s  career, 
presenting  Ireland  to  England  “as  a nation  constitu- 
tionally insurgent,”  and  that  his  svtccess  was  owing  to 
the  “ singular  accident  of  a tyranny  supported  by  law,” 
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existing  in  liis  time.  That  is  the  view  of  the  position  distinguish  one  case  from  the  other,  and  that  it  does  June  10, 1868. 

then  that  you  instruct  these  boys  in? — Well,  I don’t  not  apply  just  now.  — • 

say  that  the  tendency  of  our  instruction  would  9478.  May  I ask  why  in  making  the  selections  such  “0“«0,,s 

be  to  that  effect,  but  the  lesson  is  there  as  a part  of  a selection  as  this  is  made  ? — I think  the  passage  is  Gr#ce 

history  and  I think  it  would  not  be  right  to  conceal  magnificent. 

it.  from  them.  If  they  did  not  get  the  substance  of  that  9479.  I quite  agree  with  you.  But  why  is  it 


it  from  them.  If  they  did  not  get  the  substance 
lesson  from  us  they  would  be  certain  to  obtain  it 
elsewhere,  probably  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  where,  too,  they  would  not  have  the 
advantage  of  our  instruction  to  modify  it. 

9473.  Is  it  necessary  for  their  instruction  in  his- 
tory to  have  these  matters  brought  up  over  and  over 
a„ain — I think  I counted  twenty-seven  cases  in 
this  small  book,  where  either  the  cruelty,  the  tyranny, 
the  oppression  of  England  in  past  times,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ireland  during  all  those  times,  is  brought  for- 
ward, or  it  may  be  the  wickedness  of  England  in  India. 
There  is  a long  passage  from  Sheridan,  from  pages 
49  to  51,  where  the  extraordinary  wickedness  of 
England  in  India  is  brought  forward,  charging  the 
English  nation  with  “ laying  waste  the  fertile  fields  of 
this  once  beautiful  and  opulent  country.”  Then 
comes  this  moral  sentiment “ When  through  pride 
or  insolence  of  power  one  human  creature  dares  to 
tyrannize  over  another  it  is  a power  usurped,  and 
resistance  is  a duty;  that  feeling  which  tells  him 
that  all  power  is  delegated  for  the  good,  not  for 
the  injury  of  the  people,  and  that  when  it  is  con- 
verted from  its  original  purpose,  the  compact  is  broken, 
and  the  right  is  to  be  resumed— that  principle  which 
tells  him  that  resistance  to  power  is  not  merely  a duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbour,  but  a 
duty  which  he  owes  to  his  God.”  In  reading  that 
passage  can  any  child,  who  is  repeatedly  told  in  this 
book  that  England’s  position  in  this  country  is  a 
usurped  power,  and  was  so  from  the  beginning— can  he 
fail  to  apply  these  words  to  England,  and  learn  from 
that  that  resistance  to  English  authority  is  a duty  “ he 
owes  to  his  God”  1— They  are  taught  to  respect  and 
submit  to  the  governing  power,  but  that  should  not 
prevent  their  learning  the  facts  of  history,  and  even 
studying  them ; for  I believe  it  is  Bacon  who  says — 

“ Histories  make  men  wise.” 

9474.  I am  speaking  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  moral  view 
that  resistance  to  usurped  power  is  a duty  to  God  ? — 
In  some  cases  it  is. 

9475.  Well,  he  makes  no  distinction.  May  I ask 
if  in  reading  this  lesson  care  is  taken  to  show  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  present? — I think  that  is 

9476.  Then  we  have  in  page  273  a return  to  the 
same  subject.  This  is  Lord  Erskine’s  speech  in  defence 
of  John  Stockdaie.  He  says  the  English  authority 
could  not  maintain  itself  without  trampling  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government ; and  then 
that  “He  (Mr.  Hastings)  may,  and  must  have  offended, 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  if  he  was  the 
faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the 
people  to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it ; he  may, 
and  must  have,  preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over 
timorous  and  abject  nations  by  a terrifying,  overbear- 
ing, insulting  superiority  if  he  was  the  faithful 
administrator  of  your  Government,  which,  having  no 
root  in  consent  or  affection,  no  foundation  in  similarity 
of  interests,  nor  support  from  any  one  principle  which 
cements  men  together  in  society  could  only  be  upheld 
by  alternate  stratagem  and  force.”  He  also  says 

“ These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated  men  all  over  the 
globe  ; and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  con- 
trol where  it  is  vain  to  look  for  affection.”  Now,  in 
your  history  it  is  plainly  stated  again  and  again  that 
English  power  in  this  country  was  “ wrested  in  blood  ” 
and  preserved  by  “ stratagem  and  force  ?” — :It  would 
be  difficult  to  disprove  that. 

9477.  Therefore  the  children  are  taught  that  lesson 
carefully.  They  are  taught  in  your  History  of  Ireland 
many  details  of  revolting  cruelty  from  page  to  page. 
That  being  the  case,  how  do  you  prevent  your  boys  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old  from  applying  all  these  lessons 
of  Lord  Erskine’s  to  their  own  position  at  present  ? — 
Erom  the  instruction  they  receive  they  can  very  well 


selected  to  impress  the  minds  of  Irish  boys  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  ? — It  has  been  selected  not  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  any  political  idea, 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  all  literary  class-books 
have  such  selections,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing elocution.  I beg  to  observe  that  the  children  of 
the  ages  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years,  so  often  repeated 
as  reading  this  book,  were  mentioned  by  me  as  excep- 
tional cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  fix  the  precise  age  at  which  the  pupils 
commence  to  read  it ; the  fact  being,  that  since  its 
first  publication,  about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  not 
perhaps  a dozen  of  these  ages  have  I known  to  read  it 
as  a class-book,  very  few  enter  it  before  they  are  twelve 
years,  and  many  pass  through  the  schools  without  ever 
reading  it  at  all. 

9480.  The  wickedness  of  England  in  India  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  wickedness  of  the  English  in  North 
America.  There  we  have  a hideous  picture  of  England 
in  dealing  with  her  colonies.  Here  is  one  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  speeches  upon  the  American  war,  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  England  in  America,  and  the  employment 
of  mercenary  troops  and  Indians  for  the  purposes  of 
her  warfare.  Again,  in  page  300  Lord.  Chatham 
sayS  ; — “ l rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty 
as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.”  Now,  is 
it  an  object  with  you  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  to  go  on  as  brethren  with  the  English  under 
one  Crown  ? — Certainly.  But  to  be  brethren  implies 
perfect  equality  of  the  parties — a status  which  England 
has  never  yet  conceded  to  the  Irish  people. 

9481.  May  I ask,  is  there  any  one  lesson  in  the  book 
that  has  that  tendency?— I think  the  lessons  on  moral 
subjects,  in  which  the  book  abounds,  have  that  ten- 
dency, and  even  this  speech  of  Lord  Chatham,  with 
suitable  explanation,  does  not  advocate  a different 
principle  ; for  all  must  see  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
these  countries,  nor  to  the  present  time  at  all : but 
even  if  it  did,  surely  the  language  which  an  English 
statesman  addresses  to  the  Senate  of  the  empire  should 
not  be  held  as  criminal  in  Irish  youths  to  read  ! It  is 
a magnificent  passage  either  for  reading  or  recitation. 

9482.  I observe  that  your  moral  lessons  are  gene- 
rally taken  from  sermons — very  eloquent  ones  to  be 
sure — but  passages  such  as  I have  been  reading  are 
generally  taken  from  the  speeches  of  most  eloquent 
advocates— advocates  before  a jury,  or  leaders  of  a 
party  in  Parliament  pressing  their  own  claims.  Do 
you  look  for  history  from  the  lips  of  advocates  who 
have  a certain  object  to  gain,  and  who  must  try  to  in- 
fluence their  juries  by  then-  own  passions,  or  by  such 
passion  as  may  save  their  clients  ? — I don’t  think  the 
passages  were  ever  introduced  in  order  to  convey  his- 
tory, though  they  contain  references  to  historical  facts. 
It  was  more  for  the  purposes  of  elocution,  and  as  speci- 
mens of  a high  order  of  eloquence,  that  they  obtained 
a place  in  our' class-book. 

9483.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  in  page  292 
from  one  of  Curran’s  speeches,  in  defence  of  Peter 
Einnerty,  which  gives  a touching  account  of  horrible 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  English  Government'  upon 
Mr.  Orr.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  l— I do. 

9484.  A passage  more  stimulating  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  blood  of  boys  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  cruelty  can  hardly  be  conceived.  There 
is  another  passage  in  page  89,  from  Mr.  Shiel’s  speech, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  “infuriating  provoca- 
tions of  the  law,”  tip  to  the  time  he  wms  speaking— 
about  1825  or  1826.  I find  in  page  374  it  is  stated 
that  a missioner  of  St.  Vincent  was  wantonly  mur- 
dered by  a soldier  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  is  men- 
tioned incidentally.  A great  number  of  prose  pas- 
sages about  the  conduct  of  Ireland  to  England  from 
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June  10, 1868.  century  to  century  are  given,  and  -with  all  the  colour- 

ing  that  I have  spoken  of,  but  now  I wish  to  mention 

Brother  John  some  0f  the  poetry  which  the  children  get  by  heart. 
Grace6*111  Here  is  one  written  in  the  present  century,  and  I rather 
think  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1829.  It  is  the 
poem  “ Gougaime  Barra,"  by  Callanan.  He  speaks  of 
the  bard  of  Ireland  : — 

“ They  fled  from  the  Saxon’s  dark  bondage  and  slaughter, 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water.” 

Then  he  says — 

“ With  the  wrongs  which,  like  thee,  to  our  country  have 
bound  me, 

Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around  me, 

Still,  still,  in  those  wilds,  might  young  Liberty  rally 
And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  valley ; 

The  star  of  the  west  might  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 

And  the  land  that  was  darkest  be  brightest  in  story. 

I,  too,  shall  be  gone ; but  my  name  shall  be  spoken 
■When  Erin  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken.” 

9485.  May  I ask,  what  are  the  fetters  which  remain 
to  be  broken  after  the  Act  of  1829 ? — We  have  a great 
deal  to  remedy  yet ; the  proof  of  which  maybe  seen  in 
the  fact  of  our  Irish  Liberal  members  being  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  a struggle  in  Parliament  to  have 
some  of  these  fetters  removed. 

9486.  Have  you  still  got  fetters? — I feel  the  weight 
of  one  of  them  myself  personally. 

9487.  And  that  is  what  you  teach  the  young  men  ? 
— They  read  it,  but  I teach  them  nothing  of  my  per- 
sonal grievances. 

9488.  And  get  it  by  heart? — Wes;  if  they  choose. 
However,  the  lines  in  question  must  have  been  wxitten 
previous  to  1829,  for,  if  I mistake  not,  Callanan  died 
that  year,  and  consequently  his  muse  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  Emancipation  Act. 

9489.  They  get  it  by  heart.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  veiy  beautiful  passages.  Here  is  an  “invocation 
of  the  .muse,”  by  Mr.  Griffin 

“ That  oft  hast  thrilled,  with  creeping  fear, 

My  shuddering  nerves  at  ghostly  story ; 

Or  sweetly  drew  the  pitying  tear 
At  thoughts  of  Erin’s  ruined  glory.” 

9490.  This  poet  was  waiting  in  our  own  time,  and 
he  talks  here  of  “Erin’s  ruined  glory;”  just  as  Mr 
Callanan  speaks  of  when  Erin  awakes,  and  breaks  her 
fetters.  That  is  got  by  heart  also,  I suppose  ? — The 
pupils  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  to  memory  any 
lesson  in  their  class-books,'  either  in  prose  or  poetry. 

9491.  In  the  poem,  in  page  355,  also  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
upon  a subject  one  would  think  might  have  inspired  a 
charitable  feeling — the  excellent  character  and  works 
of  Miss  Nano  Nagle — he  says,  after  speaking  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  St.  Columba,  which  is  rather  an  old 
story — 

“ There’s  a mist  on  the  eyes — there’s  a wail  on  the  ear ; 

Fly,  doves  of  the  temple,  the  falcon  is  near ! 

There’s  a change  in  the  heavens,  there's  a rushing  of  gloom, 
And  the  mountains  are  black  with  the  hue  of  the  tomb ; 
There’s  a ringing  of  steel — there’s  voice  in  the  bower.” 

And,  lower  down,  he  says : — 

“ When  the  faith  of  our  sires  dared  the  dungeon  and  steel.” 
Do  you  consider  the  faith  of  St.  Columba  was  over- 
turned by  “ dungeon  and  steel,”  or  that  there  was  any 
persecution  ? — I think  any  person  who  reads  Irish  his- 
toiy  will  find  abundance  of  it. 

9492.  Abundance  of  persecution  on  religious  grounds? 
— Certainly ; without  a parallel,  perhaps,  in  any  Chris- 
tian country. 

9493.  From  the  time  of  St.  Columba? — It  is  patent 
to  the  world  what  the  faith  of  St.  Columba  has  had  to 
endxxre. 

9494.  “The  falcon  is  near,”  refers  to  the  English 
landing  under  Henry  II.,  or  Strongbow.  That  is  the 
time  at  which  the  change  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
I also  observe  that  there  are  constant  praises  of  insur- 
rection against  power.  You  have  praise  of  Poland’s 
struggle  against  her  enemies,  in  page  330 ; a veiy  ani- 


mated praise  of  Greece,  for  talcing  the  sword  and 
driving  out  the  Turkish  rulers ; you  have  praise  of  the 
mother  of  the  Maccabees  for  taking  the  sword  and 
putting  out  the  tyrant  there.  And,  perhaps,  they  are  all 
true ; but  what  I wish  to  know  is,  whether  with  all  these 
continually  occurring — for  in  every  ten  or  twelve  pages 
we  find  something  of  this  sort  in  the  book — you  do 
not  consider  there  could  be  a better  training  of  these 
boys  than  constant  preparation  in  a book  like  this? — 
That  is  a matter  of  opinion  in  which' people  may  differ. 
The  lessons  in  question,  combined  with  the  instruction 
given  to  the  pupils,  are  not  likely  to  have  the  effect 
you  apprehend ; but  any  person  who  has  a spark  of 
liberty  remaining  in  his  bosom  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  heroic  struggles  of  Greece  and  Poland  under 
a relentless  and  Cruel  despotism,  and  I would  recom- 
mend that  sympathy  to  both  young  and  old.  As  to 
the  mother  of  the  Maccabees,  the  sacred  penman  will 
stand  our  apologist,  for  having  inserted  in  our  class- 
book  a lesson  in  her  praise. 

9495.  And  of  course  you  press  that  upon  them,  and 
the  duty  before  God,  of  resistance  to  power  ?—  Certaiixly 
not ; you  altogether  mistake  our  doctrine. 

9496.  Well  the  book  teaches  it,  and  there  is  a 
higher  authority  quoted  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  you 
have  got  a passage  from  Bishop  Doyle,  in  which  he 
says— “ The  Roman  Catholic  Glxxu-ch  in  Ireland  having 
exxtirely  accepted  the  doctrine  of  revolution,  that  the 
Crown  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  that  should  the  monarch  violate  Iris  contract  the 
subject  is  freed  from  Iris  bond  of  allegiance  ?” — I think 
that  is  sound  doctrine. 

9497.  Well,  is  not  the  subject  free  from  the  bond  of 
allegiance  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  “ infuriating 
provocations  of  the  law,”  such  as  Mr.  Shiel  speaks  of? 
— I am  sure  there  have  been  many  epochs  in  our 
history  when  he  would  be  perfectly  free  from  any  such 
bond,  but  those  times  are  past. 

9498.  This  was  in  1825.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  Protestants  used  this  book.  What  Protestants 
were  they  who  used  the  book? — I cannot  say.  I 
simply  stated  what  I had  heard,  that  the  books  were 
selected  by  Protestants  for  the  use  of  their-  children. 

9499.  I think  you  said  yourself,  as  to  the  history,  that 
it  was  not  likely  it  would  be  a -wise  thing  for  Protestants 
to  use  it  for  history.  Now,  would  this,  do  you  think, 
be  a good  passage  to  teach  a Protestant  school  ? The 
subject  is  in  page  319,  and  the  heading  of  it  is— 

“ What  goes  to  tire  saving  of  the  soul T It  says 

“ All  sorts  of  things — water,  oil,  candles,  ashes,  beads, 
medals,  scapulars — have  to  be  filled  with  a strange,  rtn- 
definable  power  by  ecclesiastical  benedictions  in  its 
behalf.  The  body,  soul,  divinity  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
have  to  be  communicated  to  it  over  and  over  again,  till 
it  becomes  quite  a common  occurrence,  though  each 
time  it  is,  in  reality,  a more  stupendous  action  than 
the  creation  of  the  world.  It  can  speak  up  to  heaven, 
and  be  heard  and  obeyed  there.  It  can  spend  the 
satisfactions  of  Jesus  as  if  they  were  its  own,  and  can 
undo  bolts  and  bars  in  purgatory,  and  choose,  by  its 
determinate  will,  whom  it  •will  liberate  and  whom  it 
will  pass  over.”  You  would  not  advise  that  book  to  be 
in  a Protestant  school  ? — I do  not  advise  anything  of  the 
sort,  and,  as  I said  before,  if  I were  a Protestant  myself,  I 
would  not  select  it.  That  passage,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  lesson,  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Faber,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  that  has 
ever  come  forth  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
lesson  is  a brief  description  of  the  various  means  of 
grace  in  the  Church,  authorized  by  the  example  of  our 
divine  Lord  himself,  in  his  use  of  clay  and  spittle,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel.  ' 

9500.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said  that  some 
of  the  brothers  attend  to  domestic  duties  exclusively? 
— Yes. 

9501.  Do  you  reqrtire  such  members  to  possess  the 
qualifications  that  are  specified  here  from  pages  2 to  4 . 
— No ; their  qualifications  lie  more  in  their-  knowledge 
of  domestic  economy  and  housekeeping. 

9502.  Master  Brooke.— May  I ask  was  it  from  your 
school  that  a portion  of  the  boys  went  in  procession  at 
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the  time  of  the  funeral  that  went  to  the  cemetery  a few 
months  ago  ? — Where  ? 

9503.  The  procession  in  honour  of  the  three  men 
who  were  executed  in  Manchester? — We  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  -with  that  procession. 

9504.  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
Christian  Brothers’  boys  did  go  in  procession? — That 
was  a fabrication,  a newspaper  squib. 

9505.  Well,  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it? — It  was 
stated  in  a report  from  the  country,  and  we  wrote  to  as- 
certain if  such  were  the  fact,  and  the  answer  was  that 
no  such  thing  had  occurred.  We  have  no  control  over 
the  children  when  with  their  parents,  nor  should  we  be 
held  responsible  for  their  acts  while  under  their  im- 
mediate control,  but  directly  or  indirectly  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  business. 

9506.  I assure  you  I saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  that 
the  children  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  walked 
in  procession  to  the  Glasnevin  cemetery  ? — It  is  the  first 
I heard  of  it  in  connexion  with  Glasnevin. 

9507.  Mr.  Sullivan,— Was  it  not  also  reported 
that  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  walked 
in  the  procession  there  with  cap  and  gown? — It  was 
so  reported  at  the  time. 

9508.  — Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — You  receive  school  fees 
in  these  schools — We  do. 

9509.  Have  you  any  scale  of  fees?— One  penny  a 
week  from  each  pupil. 

9510.  Do  you  charge  any  higher  sum? — No  higher 
sum ; and  even  that  we  don’t  charge  if  the  child  is  not 
able  to  pay  it. 

9511.  Do  you  expect  payment  where  you  have  reason 
to  believe  the  parent  can  afford  it  ? — W e cannot  receive 
payment  for  the  instruction  we  give  the  children  ; but 
any  parent  may  contribute,  like  other  citizens,  at  the 
church  collections  that  are  annually  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  community. 

9512.  You  don’t,  through  the  children,  ask  any  pay- 
ment from  the  parents  ? — Certainly  not.  Such  appli- 
cations for  pecuniary  aid  would  be  altogether  opposed 
to  our  principles  and  practice. 

9513.  Have  you  Counted  up  the  average  payments 
received  in  the  shape  of  fees  from  all  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

9514.  Per  head?— Yes. 

9515.  Can  you  state  what  it  is  ?— Two  shillings  and 
five  pence  three  farthings. 

9516.  Is  that  the  average  from  all  ? — The  average 
from  all. 

9517.  That  is,  you  divide  the  number  of  scholars 
into  the  sum  of  £2,395?— We  divide  by  the  average 
number  of  pupils. 

9518.  The  number  of  pupils  on  your  rolls  is  25,120. 
Is  that  correct  ? — Yes,  in  the  Irish  schools. 

9519.  Mr.  Stolces. — Is  that  the  number  you  divide 
by,  or  is  it  the  less  number  of  18,000  ? — No ; I 
divide  by  neither.  The  25,120  is  the  number  in  the 
Irish  schools ; but,  including  the  English  schools,  the 
number  on  the  roll  is  26,871,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance is  19-301. 

9520.  What  divisor  do  you  take  ? — 19,301. 

9521.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  natural  order  is,  I 
should  say,  to  divide  by  the  25,120 — the  number  on 
roll  ? — I did  not  do  that,  but  took  the  average. 

9522.  Well,  taking  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll, 
do  you  know  what  the  average  payment  per  head 
would  be  ? — I find  it  is  Is.  9|e7.  per  head. 

9523.  I perceive  the  average  payment  per  head  of 
those  attending  the  schools  in  Limerick  is  14(7.  Can 
you  account  for  so  small  an  average  in  such  a city  as 
Limerick? — I think  many  of  the  children  there  are 
very  poor. 

9524.  I am  aware  of  that.  You  have  here,  I see,  a 
reference  to  the  personal  expense  of  the  brothers,  in- 
cluding the  executive  and  training  departments,  and 
for  Limerick  I perceive  the  sum  is  £805  4s.  6 <7.  What 
is  the  number  of  brothers  in  Limerick  ? — Twenty-five. 

9525.  Have  you  looked  into  the  average  amount  ex- 
pended upon  each  brother  in  Limerick? — No,  I have 
not ; I have  looked  into  my  own. 

9526.  Would  you  say  it  was  about  £32  for  each  ? — 
I could  not  think  it  was  so  low  as  that.  Oiirs  in  Rich- 


mond-street is  £40  each.  There  is  some  land  attached  june  10,  1868. 
to  the  Limerick  house,  and  probably  the  produce  of  - — 

that  land  is  not  included  in  the  cash  expenditure,  and 
hence  the  smallness  of  the  amount  returned.  Grace. 

9527.  Well,  it  strikes  me  as  being  very  low  ; but 
that  is  what  I see  is  the  result  from  the  paper.  May 
I ask  have  you  any  of  the  young  candidates  for  train- 
ing for  the  order  in  the  Limerick  schools  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  There  are  some  assistants  there,  but  no 
candidates. 

9528.  Do  they  live  in  the  house  ? — They  do. 

9529.  Is  the  expense  of  their  training  and  support 
included  in  that  average  of  £32  for  each  ? — No,  the 
expense  of  training  is  entirely  distinct. 

9530.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  executive  and 
training  departments? — I mean  the  departments  of 
the  governing  body,  and  of  the  novitiate. 

9531.  Where  is  the  executive  department? — In 
Richmond-street. 

9532.  There  is  just  the  one  department  of  that  de- 
scription ? — Only  one  department. 

9533.  You  said  you  also  receive  church  collections 
in  support  of  the  order  ? — Yes. 

9534.  And  subscriptions  from  the  parties  who  are 
willing  to  contribute?— Just  so. 

9535.  I presume  from  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Yes,  from  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

9536.  Both  aid  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  I under- 
stand. Are  there  any  other  facilities  afforded  in  con- 
nexion with  mercantile  establishments  for  receiving 
the  subscriptions  of  different  par-ties? — Not  in  this 
city,  but  there  are,  I believe,  in  Limerick. 

9537.  And  these  facilities  are  afforded,  I believe,  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ? — By  both. 

9538.  What  is  the  object  of  these  facilities  ? — To  get 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  establishment. 

9539.  From  whom  ? — I would  say  from  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  large  mercantile  houses.. 

9540.  The  parties  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the 
heads  of  these  houses  ? — Yes. 

9541.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  that  sum 
would  amount  to  year-ly  in  Limerick  ? — I have  not. 

•9542.  Now  in  Limerick  I see  by  this  return  there 
are  eighteen  schools.  Does  the  same  order  and  classi- 
fication apply  to  them  as  in  the  ease  of  your  own  in 
Richmond-street  ? — I think  so. 

9543.  Could  you  say  how  many  classes  or  schools  of 
the  eighteen  are  conducted  in  the  one  establishment  or 
building  on  the  Roxborough-road  ? — I think  there  are 
ten,  but  I am  not  sure.  The  building  has  been  lately 
enlarged. 

9544.  It  is  a capital  institution,  I know,  and  fur- 
nishes excellent  young  men,  and  the  principal  of  it  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  parties  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
of  all  denominations,  and  myself  amongst  the  number  ? 

— He  is  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  delights  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  of  every  kind. 

9545.  How  many  classes  or  schools  are  connected 
with  the  one  establishment  near  the  crescent? — None. 

The  building  the  Brothers  had  there  has  been  given  to 
the  nuns — as  an  infant  school — the  enlargement  of  the 
establishment  at  Roxborough-road  having  enabled  them 
to  do  so. 

9546.  Can  you  say  how  many  separate  establish- 
ments there  are  in  Limerick  ? — There  are  four. 

9547.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  at  any  time  set 
up  schools  in  opposition  to  the  model  or  ordinary- 
schools  under  the  National  Board  ? — I never  heard 
of  any.  There  may  have  been  schools  erected  for  them, 
and  they  called  in  to  take  charge  of  them. 

9548.  One  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board 
has  stated  that  even  in  a small  town  where  there  were 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a priest,  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  was 
opened  in  opposition  to  the  school.  Are  you  aware  of 
that  case  ?— In  all  probability  such  a case  may  have 
occurred  by  a school  being  erected  by  the  clergyman 
or  local  parties,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  called  upon 
to  superintend  it. 

9549.  I think  you  have  a Christian  Brothers’  school 
at  Omagh  ?— We  have. 
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9550.  I perceive  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  1866  that  the  Inspector  for  the  Newry  district 
says — “ The  school  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  has  reduced  the  attendance  in  the 
boys’  department  of  the  National  school.”  You  opened 
an  establishment  there  in  1866  !— Yes ; a new  branch 
school  was  opened  there  that  year. 

9551.  And  you  have  lately  opened  one  or  two  estab- 
lishments in  Belfast  ! — Yes,  two,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  1,000  children. 

9552.  Supposing  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
already  referred  to  taken  out  of  the  way,  would  you 
object  to  any  inspection  or  control  being  exercised 
over  your  schools  by  a general  Board  administering 
the  fund  of  the  State  ! — If  we  received  State  aid  I don’t 
think  we  could  reasonably  object  to  inspection,  pro- 
vided it  was  limited  and  properly  conducted. 

9553.  In  what  way  limited  ?— Well,  the  Inspector 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  instruction  given 
in  religion  or  in  history. 

9554.  But  as  to  ordinary  civil  history  ! — I should 
not  like  to  allow  his  interference  even  in  civil  history, 
especially  if  he  were  not  a Catholic. 

9555.  Should  you  object  in  any  other  department, 
except  what  would  interfere  with  religious  instruction 
and  history  ! — These  are  the  two  departments  in  our 
present  programme  of  studies  in  which  I would  object 
to  the  Inspector  to  interfere. 

9556.  The  main  object  of  your  schools  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion — religion  is  your  main  consideration  1 
— -Yes,  the  main  object. 

9557.  Do  you  give  more  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment than  to  secular  education  ! — We  would  consider 
ourselves  wanting  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  make  that 
the  primary  object.  The  other  is  only  secondary  with 
us.  Our  society  would  never  have  been  formed  if  that 
were  not  laid  down  as  the  main  consideration. 

9558.  Then  it  is  a Church  Education  Society  1 — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  a Church  Education  Society. 
But  it  is  a Christian  Brothers’  society. 

9559.  There  is  a society  called  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  in  this  country  ! — I am  aware  there  is. 

9560.  Do  you  think  that  society  and  yourselves  have 
the  same  object  in  Anew,  but  from  different  standpoints 
— teaching  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  respective 
Church  principles! — There  are  some  points  of  similarity, 
each  according  to  its  own  view. 

9561.  Should  you  not  regard  this  as  the  object  of 
each  Church  and  not  of  the  State! — I would  say  so. 

9562.  Should  you  regai-d  it  as  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  a helping  hand  to  both,  though  opposing 

, societies  and  competing  in  the  same  field! — The  State 
should  act  with  perfect  impartiality  towards  all  its 
subjects,  and  grant  aid  to  such  as  are  in  want,  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  class. 

9563.  Would  you  have  the  State  declare  for  the  one 
and  stand  by  it,  or  would  you  have  the  State  help  both 
indiscriminately ! — I don’t  see  how  the  State  could  in 
justice  help  one  and  refuse  aid  to  the  other. 

9564.  Do  you  regard  your  schools  as  rivals  of  the 
National  schools,  either  model  or  ordinary  1 — Certainly 
not.  We  are  simply  doing  our  proper  duty,  without 
the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  other  parties  in 
the  discharge  of  theirs. 

9565.  Are  you  aware  that  a witness  testified  before 
the  Lords’  Committee,  in  1854,  that  the  two  great 
rivals  to  the  National  schools  in  his  locality  were  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  schools  and  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  1 — I was  not  aware  that  we  were  con- 
sidered as  rivals  to  the  National  schools ; but  in  effect 
it  may  be  so,  for  shops  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  rivals. 

9566.  You  knew  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Reddington! 
— Yes,  I knew  him  very  well. 

9567.  A Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  before  the 
same  committee,  testified  of  your  schools  that  they  are 
decidedly  Catholic  schools!— I should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if  they  were  viewed  in  any  other  light.  As  such 
they  were  established,  and  as  such,  I hope,  they  will 
continue  to  the  end. 


9568.  Could  you,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  emblems, 
and  keeping  in  view  the  objects  of  your  society,  make 
such  change  or  modification  in  the  system  by  which, 
according  to  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
Board  aid  might  be  extended  to  you  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant! — I don’t  think  we  could.  The  use  of 
religious  emblems  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  our 
school  system,  for  which  we  have  contended  from  the 
beginning ; and  no  pecuniary  advantage  of  State  aid 
would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  any  change  which  would 
involve  a departure  from  a practice  so  long  established. 
Besides,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  compromises  in 
matters  of  religion  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
people,  but  especially  on  the  young. 

9569.  No  Protestant  children  attend  your  schools  1 
— None  at  present. 

9570.  I see  at  page  8 of  your  return  you  give  a 
specimen  time-table  for  the  second  school — morning 
prayers  from  nine  o’clock  till  9 -30 — are  those  silent 
prayers ! — No.  There  is  a morning  oblation — also  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  “ Hail  Mary,”  the  Creed,  and  the 
“ Glory  be  to  the  Father.”  These  prayers  are  said  at 
9.30,  and  do  not  occupy  five  minutes. 

9571.  I noted  your  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
Angelus  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  religious  instruction 
and  provision  made  for  Protestant  children  to  retire  if 
any  attend.  Having  regard  to  your  own  principles,  could 
you  so  eliminate  the  morning  prayers  that  Protestant 
children  could  escape  these  as  well  as  the  others !— By 
their  not  coming  in  till  after  the  prayers  are  said,  that 
difficulty  might  be  obviated,  but  we  could  not  omit 
saying  the  school  morning  prayer  at  the  prescribed  time. 

9572.  The  Chairman.—  Do  your  morning  prayers 
involve  much  controversial  doctrine  1 — I think  not,  my 
lord,  with  the  exception  of  the  “ Hail  Mary.” 

9573.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  just  now  given 
us  the  order  of  the  morning  prayer !— Yes,  and  the 
time  they  usually  occupy. 

9574.  Rev.  Mr.  Corns. — Do  you  think  your  brother- 
hood has  any  objection,  in  principle,  to  connexion  with 
the  Government! — Notin  principle,  but  mainly  for 
want  of  confidence.  There  is  an  impression  in  this 
country,  amounting  almost  to  a tradition,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  that  any  proposition  having  for  its 
object  a connexion  with  Government,  if  religion  is 
concerned,  should  be  viewed  with  distrust.  All  edu- 
cational schemes  emanating  from  Government  fully 
justify  this  distrust.  Even  the  present  National 
system,  so  much  flaunted  for  its  liberal  principles,  con- 
tain penal  enactments  against  Catholics,  inasmuch  as 
aid  will  be  granted  to  Catholic  schools  only  on  condi- 
tion that  all  religious  emblems  be  removed  or  locked 
up,  and  the  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  be 
abandoned. 

9575.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  your  objects  to 
receive  a subsidy  on  the  same  plan  as  the  nuns  receive 
it,  at  so  much  per  hundred  children,  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  inspection  1 — The  nuns  receive  the  grant,  as 
I understand  it,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board ; by 
which  all  religious  teaching  is  prohibited  during  what 
is  properly  known  as  school-hours.  Now,  we  could 
not  submit  to  that. 

957 6.  You  would  require  it  as  a condition,  if  you 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Board,  that  you  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  this  custom! — Decidedly. 

9577.  Has  the  course  adopted  by  the  nuns  been 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority! — I presume  it 
has  obtained  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  otherwise  I don’t  think  they  would 
be  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

9578.  I see  in  page  5 of  your  return  the  names  of 
several  towns  in  Ireland  from  which  you  had  applica- 
tions for  branch  establishments  1 — Yes. 

9579.  Have  you  been  able  to  comply  with  these 
applications  ! — The  buildings  are  not  quite  finished 
yet. 

9580.  What  has  prevented  you! — The  places  have 
not  been  ready  for  our  accommodation. 

9581.  Were  you  ready  with  the  organization  or  the 
funds  1 — We  were  not  quite  prepared  when  the  appli- 
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cations  were  made ; but  as  soon  as  the  places  are  ready, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 

9582.  Does  want  of  means  prevent  you  extending 
your  system  ? — Both  means  and  members.  These  are 
the  two  great  springs  of  action  with  us.  With  these 
we  could  cover  the  island  with  our  organization. 

9583.  With  reference  to  something  that  has  gone 
before,  may  I ask  you  one  question — Do  you  systema- 
tically inculcate  on  your  pupils  that  they  should  live  in 
peace  and  good-will  with  those  of  other  denominations  1 

Most  unquestionably ; that  is  our  doctrine  and  our 

practice.  They  are  taught  that  in  their  catechism  which 
is  explained  to  them  every  day. 

9584  Mr.  Stokes. — I think  you  said  all  your  school 
buildings  are  raised  by  money  collected  by  voluntary 
offerings  from  charitable  persons  1 — Yes. 

9585.  And  I think  you  said  your  buildings  are  held 
in  the  names  of  members  of  your  own  community  ? — 
Some  are,  some  conjointly  with  others,  and  some  in 
the  names  of  others  exclusively. 

9586.  Have  you  any  trust  deeds  for  holding  your 
property? — We  must  have  trust  deeds. 

9587.  Do  the  deeds  declare  any  trusts  ? — Certainly. 

9588.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  law  require  these 
trust  deeds  to  be  registered  in  Dublin? — All  our  trust 
deeds  are  registered. 

9589.  Mr.  Stokes. — Did  you  ever  experience  any  in- 
convenience from  the  state  of  the  law  as  affecting  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  general  ? — Is  it  with  regard  to 
bequests  ? 

9590.  No.  Suppose  a case.  Supposing  a school 
held  in  the  name  of  four  or  five  trustees,  these  trustees 
being  Christian  Brothers — Christian  Brothers  are 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  liable  to  be  transported. 
Did  you  ever  experience,  or  do  you  anticipate  any  in- 
convenience in  such  a case? — I knew  a case  which 
Master  Brooke  had  something  to  do  with,  and  it  was 
decided  that  such  of  the  brothers  who  still  survive 
from  1829,  being  registered,  would  be  eligible  to  act 
as  trustees.  That  case  was  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

9591  But  you  are  aware  that  persons  admitted  into 
the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  since  1829  are 
liable  to  severe  penalties  ? — I am  very  well  aware  of 
that. 

9592.  Would  you  desire  to  see  that  provision  of  the 
law  altered  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a great  hard- 
ship, that  such  as  profess  certain  religious  views  and 
opinions,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  charitable  occu- 
pation of  teaching  the  poor,  should  be  under  the  ban  of 
such  a law,  and  that,  too,  under  a constitution  said  to 
he  “ the  freest  constitution  in  the  world.” 

9593.  You  said  your  schools  were  supported  chiefly 
from  church  collections  ? — Yes,  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

9594.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  some  places  the 
brothers  have  permission  to  go  out  for  some  weeks  and 
collect  subscriptions  and  donations  ? — Such  a case  rarely 
ever  occurs  with  us.  We  usually  collect  in  our  own 
locality  once  a year. 

9595.  But  within  the  parish? — Yes ; and  outside  of 
it,  if  necessary ; we  are  perfectly  free  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  in  that  respect. 

9596.  Is  there,  external  to  your  body,  any  man- 
agement or  superintendence  over  your  schools? — No; 
the  entire  management  is  within  our  body. 

9597.  What  rights,  if  any,  has  the  parish  priest 
with  regard  to  your  schools  ? — He  can  visit  them,  and 
we  will  be  very  happy  to  see  him,  but  he  can  exercise 
no  control  within  our  schools. 

9598.  Do  you  recognise  him  in  any  other  light  than  a 
visiter? — We  always  recognise  him  as  the  parish  priest. 

9599.  Might  he  come  in  and  examine  the  children 
in  religion  ? — He  is  perfectly  free  and  perfectly  wel- 
come to  do  so.  Certainly,  why  not? 

9600.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  a boy  in  your 
schools  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  first  book  ? — It’s 
very  hard  to  tell  that. 

9601.  Could  you  form  an  estimate  ? — We  have  been 
calculating  it ; the  time  is  probably  about  a year. 

9602.  It  has  been  stated  in  this  room  that  two  years 


are  required  for  a boy  to  get  through  a book  similar  to  june  10,  1808. 

yours  ? — Those  boys  may  not  have  been  regular.  It  

depends  mainly  on  the  regularity  of  the  child.  If  a ®™tllget’kTo,ln 
child  is  regular  and  assiduous,  and  possessed  of  fair  Qr|^ce 
ability,  he  ought  to  get  over  it  in  twelve  months. 

9603.  I believe  that  the  average  age  of  the  boys  for 
admission  is  seven  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  average  age.  In 
our  schools  in  Riehmond-street  we  were  anxious  to 
know  the  average  age  of  admission.  We  took  the 
ages  and  then  struck  an  average,  and  it  was  exactly 
seven. 

9604.  You  admit  a considerable  number  of  boys 
under  seven  ? — Yes,  but  the  average  is  seven. 

9605.  You  have  nothing  like  infants’ schools? — When 
my  Lord  Powis  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie  were  with  us 
the  other  day  at  Riehmond-street,  there  was  one  we 
called  an  infant  school,  but  it  will  hardly  bear  to  be  so 
called,  as  the  average  age  of  admission  is  seven  years. 

9606.  With  regard  to  your  training  department  or 
novitiate,  can  you  tell  what  the  average  expense  of 
keeping  a young  man  in  that  department  is  per  year  ? 

— In  the  return  sent  in  to  this  office  we  name  £25,  be- 
cause that  is  the  sum  which  each  candidate  is  required 
to  pay  annually  during  the  term  of  his  training ; but 
his  expenses  exceed  that  figure. 

9607.  In  that  £25  do  you  include  clothing  and 
medical  attendance  ? — Yes  ; all  his  expenses. 

9608.  I believe  you  give  no  vacation  or  holidays  ? — 

None,  during  the  whole  term. 

9609.  Does  this  list  which  you  return,  comprise  the 
names  of  all  your  schools  ? — Yes ; all  the  schools  at 
present  in  operation. 

9610.  Have  you  not  more  than  two  schools  in 
Liverpool  ? — Only  two  establishments  : one  at  St. 

Patrick’s,  Toxteth-park,  and  the  other  at  Copperas- 
hill.  There  is  another  school,  St.  Yincent’s,  but  the 
Brothers  who  attend  that  go  each  morning  from  St. 

Patrick’s. 

9611.  The  attendance  at  St.  Yincent’s  is  included 
in  the  return  of  St.  Patrick’s  ? — Yes,  just  as  my  return 
from  Riehmond-street  includes  those  of  the  branch 
schools,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Laurence  O’Toole’s. 

9612.  Your  connexion  with  the  Freres  de  la  Salle 
is  scarcely  more  than  nominal  ? — Barely  nominal ; our 
rules  are  nearly  the  same  as  theirs,  and  there  is  a com- 
munity of  feeling  as  having  a common  object  in  view. 

9613.  You  would  not  consider  the  community  at  all 
committed  by  the  course  adopted  by  the  French  Chris- 
tian Brothers  ? — Certainly  not. 

9614.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  French 
Christian  Brothers  are  in  England  ? — I have  heard  so. 

9615.  In  fact  connected  ■with  Government  ? — Yes. 

9616.  That  they  offer  themselves  for  examination? 

— I was  not  aware  of  that.  If  they  receive  Govern- 
ment aid  they  cannot  reasonably  object  to  inspection. 

9617.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  report 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

9618.  You  are  aware  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
piaised  your  schools  very  highly  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

9619.  There  were  a few  points  on  which  I wish  to 
ask  you  some  questions  in  respect  of  some  schools 
where  they  did  not  praise  you  so  highly.  You  remem- 
ber in  one  school  in  Cork,  Peacock-lane  school,  the 
report  states  there  was  no  roll  ? — That  was  the  case  at 
that  time,  but  there  is  one  there  now.  In  reference  to 
there  being  no  rolls  in  the  Peacock-lane  school  at  the 
time  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  visited  it 
in  1855,  I beg  to  observe  that  our  staff  in  each  of  our 
establishments  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  work  we  have  to  do,  that  we  considered  it  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children  to  devote  all  our  time  to  their 
instruction,  rather  than  divide  it  between  them  and 
the  keeping  of  rolls.  However,  to  meet  a public 
occasion  like  the  present,  we  have  for  some  years  in- 
troduced rolls  in  all  our  schools — though  of  very  little 
use  to  us,  and  none  whatever  to  the  children. 

9620.  Can  the  Commissioners  rely  on  this  return 
comprising  a great  number  of  figures  if  no  rolls  are 
kept,  and  accurately  kept  in  your  schools  ? — They  are 
kept  regularly  now.  I sent  here  a copy  of  our  register 
and  daily  attendance  book. 
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9621.  And  these  books  are  kept  in  your  schools  %— 
Certainly. 

9622.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  children  admitted, 

I find  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  that  in  Lime- 
rick many  of  the  middle  classes,  composed  of  the  sons  of 
neighbouring  shopkeepers,  receive  their  education  m 
one  of  these  institutes.  I find  the  same  at  Tralee  ?— 
That  is  a common  thing ; at  least  with  the  lower  classes 
of  shopkeepers,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  our  schools. 

9623.  With  regard  to  the  report  of  Peacock-lane 

school  it  is  stated  that  the  brothers  are  supported  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  order.  Is  that  statement 
correct  1 — No,  they  have  a fund  of  their  own.  Every 
locality  has  to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  the 
brothers  resident  there.  , 

9624.  The  members  of  the  Christian  Brothers  In- 
stitute are  all  laymen  1— They  are  religious  men,  not 
clergymen. 

9625.  Are  they  not  prohibited  by  their  rules  from 
becoming  clergymen? — There  is  a rule  to  that  effect. 

9626.  So  that  any  regulation  excluding  ordained 
persons  from  taking  charge  of  schools  would  not  in 
the  least  touch  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — I think  not. 

9627.  Mr.  Sullivan— With  respect  to  a question 
put  by  Master  Brooke  about  books  being  authorized  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Is  it  not  the  ordinary 
rule  of  canon  law,  that  the  books  used  in  religious  in- 
stitutions should  be  recognised  by  bishops  ? — The  bishop 
of  each  diocese  is  by  a divinely  delegated  right  the 
supreme  diocesan  arbiter  in  all  that  concerns  the  faith 
and  morals  of  his  flock.  Hence  his  right  to  the  super- 
vision of  all  books  and  publications  in  which  faith  or 
morals  maybe  treated. 

9628.  The  examination  is  not  always  actually  prac- 
tised?—Not  always.  . 

9629.  It  is  only  a right?— A right  which  he  is 
entitled  to  exercise  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary. 
As  regards  our  publications,  perhaps  any  other  than 
our  own  usually  careful  supervision  has  been  con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

8630.  I asked  you  whether  it  was  not  a fact  that  at 
the  same  time  the’  report  was  made  of  the  boys  from  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  having  attended  the  funeral 
in  Cork  referred!  to,  whether  a report  was  not  also 
given  out  that  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College  in 
Cork  attended  it?— I heard  of  both  reports,  but  I am 
quite  certain  as  regards  our  schools,  the  whole  thing 
was  a fabrication. 

9631.  Students  from  the  one,  and  boys  from  the 
other,  may  have  been  there  ? — In  all  probability  they 
were  with  their  parents,  like  other  youths  of  the  city. 

9632.  But  not  as  organized  bodies? — Certainly 

110%33.  Do  you  feel  any  difficulty  in  getting  candi- 
dates ?— At  the  present  moment  we  have  a fair  supply, 
and  many  others  offering. 

9634.  Does  that  sum  of  £50,  £25  a year,  operate 
much  in  preventing  persons  from  becoming  candidates  ? 
— I think  not — inasmuch  as  an  eligible  candidate  not 
having  that  sum  would  still  be  admitted  if  the  resources 
of  the  house  permitted  it. 

9635.  If  you  were  not  obliged  to  require  that  sum, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?— Probably  a greater  number 
of  candidates  would  present  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
a greater  number  could  be  trained. 

9636.  You  stated  it  was  your  opinion  that  teaching 
classics  in  your  schools  would  be  likely  to  injure  the 
general  education  ? — I fear  it  will  have  that  effect. 
Classics  must  always  form  a special  class  in  our 
schools,  and  must  therefore  command  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  the  ordinary  classes ; 
the  result,  I think,  is  clear,  namely ,_  the  rest  of  the 
school  must  necessarily  have  less  of  his  attention. 

9637.  Do  you  think  a school  for  primary  education 
should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  school?— I think  so.  I like  gradations  even  in 
primary  schools,  and  ,a  still  more  marked  distinction 
between  primary  and  middle-class  schools,  to  which 
latter,  classics,  in  my  opinion,  properly  belong. 

9638.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  Master 


Brooke,  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  schools  in 
Scotland,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  taught?— I have 
no  doubt  of  it.  From  their  national  character  I don’t 
believe  they  would  tolerate  any  other  history  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  own. 

9639.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  of  the  facts  of 
history  necessarily  leads  people  to  object  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  tilings,  though  the  past  may  have 
differed  materially  from  the  present? — I think  not; 
but  in  any  case  they  should  not  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  past. 

9640.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a person  knowing  the 
history  of  the  past,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be, 
would  not  necessarily  have  his  actions  influenced  in 
the  present  against  the  State,  there  being  a different 
state  of  tilings  existing? — Certainly  not,  and  he  would, 
in  my  opinion,  consider  himself  much  better  off  thanliis 
ancestors  as  living  in  less  troublesome  times. 

9641.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is 
likely  to  judge  the  present  state  of  tilings  in  a better 
spirit  ? — Yes,  comparing  one  with  the  other. 

9642.  Master  Brooke  referred  to  the  Christian 

Brothers  as  teaching  on  points  of  history  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  certain  views.  Do  you  think  that  this 
mode  of  teaching  history  is  likely  to  produce  as  a result 
harmony  of  feeling.  I read  from  page  1 64  of  an  English 
history,  new  series,  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge— “ In  October,  1641,  a 
dreadful  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland.  The  native 
chieftains  with  the  popish  priests  and  bishops,  hadformed 
a plot  for  clearing  the  island  of  the  English  and  Protest- 
ant settlers,  and  recovering  the  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  them.  But  while  Strafford  governed  they 
dared  not  resist  his  iron  rule.  Now  he  was  dead,  and 
England  was  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  quarrel  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  King;  and  they  thought  it  a good 
time  to  revolt.  In  a few  weeks  the  North  of  Ireland 
was  filled  with  bloodshed;- 154,000  men,  women,  and 
children  were  put  to  death  by  every  variety  of  tor- 
ment which  the  cruelty  of  their  murderers  could  in- 
vent.” In  another  place— “ In  those  days  the  native 
Irish  peasantry  were  as  savage  as  the  tribes  of  South 
Africa  are  now  ; they  began  to  wander  about  the 
country,  slaying  the  sheep  and  cattle  by  thousands ; 
insulting,  robbing,  and  murdering  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants, who  found  themselves,  unarmed  and  de- 
fenceless, at  the  mercy  of  a horde  of  barbarians.  Very 
many  of  them  abandoned  their  houses  and  lands,  and 
took  refuge  in  England ; others  repaired  to  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen,  where  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  were  preparing  to  fight  to  the  last  in 
defence  of  their  families  and  their  religion.”  Again— 
“ The  war  in  Ireland  was  not  quite  at  an  end  yet. 
Some  towns  defended  by  French  and  Irish  troops  held 
out  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year ; Limerick 
was  the  last;  it  surrendered  in  October,  1691.  From 
that  time  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  had  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands,  and  made  very  severe  laws 
to  keep  down  the  Papists.  So  year  after  year  the  ill- 
will  between  Protestant  and  Papist  continued,  though 
it  no  more  broke  out  in  open  war.”  In  another  part 
I read — “ The  most  remarkable  event  of  George  the 
Fourth’s  reign,  was  the  repeal  in  1828  and  1829  of  all 
the  statutes  which  had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Papists 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  out  of  parliament  and 
government  offices.  Stirred  up  by  Daniel  O’Connell 
and  his  followers,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had 
almost  proceeded  to  open  insurrection.  It  was  hoped 
that  when  there  was  no  longer  any  law  preventing 
them  from  sending  their  own  friends  to  parliament,  they 
would  cease  to  disturb  the  kingdom;  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed,  and  Ireland  continued  during  several 
years  in  a very  unquiet  state.”  . 

9643.  Now  do  you  consider  that  the  passages  which 
I have  read  from  that  book  used  in  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  schools  in  Ireland,  and  in  a large  number 
of  schools  in  England  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  are 
calculated  to  produce  a good  feeling  amongst  the  people 
of  this  country  towards  each  other,  and  to  increase  the 
harmony  which  Master  Brooke  seems  to  aim  at  ? 
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think  quite  tlie  contrary ; and  the  passages  which  you 
have  just  read  only  convince  me  the  mox-e  of  the  impox-t- 
ance,  and  even  of  the  necessity,  of  teaching  the  facts  of 
history  to  our  young  charge,  befox-e  they  leax-n  them  else- 
where throxxgh  sxxch  a false  and  offensive  medium  as 
that  which  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

9644.  Mr.  Gibson. — Dp  yoxx  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  encourage  schools  in  which  in  reference  to 
history  such  very  opposite  views  could  be  taken,  and 
the  young  persons  of  the  country  taught  to  entex-tain 
feelings  which  the  recollection  of  these  mutual  wrongs 
on  each  side  would  naturally  excite,  the  object  of  the 
Government  being  that  all  subjects  of  the  State  should 
live  together  in  as  mxxch  harmony  and  good  feeling  as 
possible? — Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
reconcile  pax-ties  as  much  as  they  can ; but  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  noonday 
sun  as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  light  of  history 
falling  upon  the  dark  deeds  of  the  past. 

9645.  Well,  yoxx  know  there  is  a maxim  “Fox-give 
and  forget?” — Gex-tainly ; but  thex-e  is  another  also, 
“ Truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail.” 

9646.  Well,  yoxx  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
incxxlcating  the  duty  of  forgiving,  but  I think  you 
rather  said  you  did  not  think  it  right  they  should  for- 
get ? — I said  the  facts  of  history  shoxxld  not  be  fox-gotten. 
If  so,  how  could  history  be  known  ? Is  it  not  better 
that  these  yoxxng  children  sent  to  school  at  that  early 
age  shoxxld  then  become  acquainted  with  these  facts 
which  impress  the  mind  so  strongly,  and  that  at  a time 
when  they  woxxld  have  the  advantage  of  the  exercise 
of  the  wise  influence  of  the  teacher  to  softexx  the  effects 
of  sxxch  reading.  And  probably,  too,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  State  they  should  learn  them  then  accompanied 
with  this  instruction  than  that  they  should  x-ead  them 
in  another  quax-ter,  and  have  no  such  instnxetions  to 
guide  them. 

9647.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  history  at  a latex- 
period  of  lxfe  x-ather  than  at  a time  when  the  chax-acter 
and  mind  are  about  to  be  formed  for  life  ? — There  are 
many  of  them  who  probably  will  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  history.  I think  the  facts  of  history 
ought  to  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  otherwise  how  can 
they  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ? It  is  important 
also  that  these  irritating  historical  facts  shoxxld  be  made 
known  while  the  youthful  mind  is  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  full  force  of  their-  wickedness ; and  while, 
too,  any  irritation  this  knowledge  may  create  can  be 
calmed  and  softened  down  by  appropriate  explanation 
and  instruction  from  the  teacher-,  rather  than  have  them 
postponed  until,  perhaps,  they  are  learned  in  a school 
of  disaffection  -without  a word  said  in  nxitigation  of 
their  malice. 

9648.  Is  it  the  duty  of  each  school  in  tire  country,  in 
the  discharge  of  its  dxxty  in  teaching  history,  to  teach 
these  very  opposite  views  which  different  pax-ties  entex-- 
tain  of  the  relations  in  which  they  have  stood  to  each 
other  from  time  immemorial? — In  the  px-esent  state  of 
this  coxxntry  it  would  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  them. 
Certainly  the  instruction  I speak  of  is  well  calculated 
to  do  so.  Yoxx  should  not,  however,  conceal  from  them 
patent  historical  facts,  otherwise  they  would  go  and  learn 
them  elsewhere,  without  the  instruction  and  controlling 
power  they  woxxld  have  in  reading  these  passages  at 
school.  I am  speaking  altogether  of  the  State  ox-  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  what  it  shoxxld  do  to  endeavour  to 
bring  peace  and  good-will  into  the  family  amongst  the 
different  member-s  of  the  household  ? I think  that  is 
the  dxxty  of  the  State,  bxxt  never  at  the  expense  of  sup- 
pressing the  truth.  If  historical  truth  is  to  be  admitted 
you  must  be  prepared  to  hear  many  things  that  are  dis- 
agreeable. You  may  as  well  propose  to  lock  up  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  gaol,  and  shxxt  oxxt  from  them 
all  knowledge  of  the  past,  as  to  attempt  to  conceal  from 
them  facts  with  whicli  all  Europe  is  conversant. 

9649.  Mr.  Sullivan — Do  yoxx  think  it  the  dxxty 
of  the  State  to  suppress  historical  knowledge?  Do 
yoxx  think  the  children  of  an  entire  nation  should 
be  broupht  up  in  ignorance  of  its  past  history?— It 
would  be  a monstrous  thing  to  attempt,  it.  Sxxch  sup- 
pression woxxld  be  a gross  injustice,  not  only  to  the 


children  and  their  parents,  who  repose  confidence  in  June  10,  1868. 

oxn-  teaching,  but  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  lax-ge,  

who  have  a right  to  expect,  in  return  for  the  generous  brother  John 
support  they  afford  us,  that  the  national  history  shoxxld  Qrace 
be  truthfully  taught  in  oxu-  schools. 

9650.  Woxxld  the  suppx-ession  of  the  past,  such  as  it 
is,  good  or  bad,  be  calculated  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  ? — I think  not.  I view  such 
suppressions  altogether  in  a very  different  light ; they 
have  an  immoral  tendency,  and  must  ixltimately  lead 
to  a system  of  dissimulation  and  untnxth. 

9651.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  chil- 
dren, have  you  any  means  of  determining  the  numbers 
in  the  Fourth  Book  and  above  it,  as  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  third  and  fourth  taken  together  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  it  here. 

9652.  Would  you  give  me  the  pei--eentage  ? — I find 
I have  no  means  of  separating  the  number  learning 
the  third  from  those  in  the  fourth  book. 

9653.  Have  yoxx  ever  turned  your  attention  to  a 
comparison  between  your  books  and  the  books  of 
the  National  Board,  as  to  their  corresponding  stan- 
dard?— I think  oxu-  books  are  somewhat  more  difii- 
cixlt-— moi'e  advanced. 

9654.  One  portion  of  your  Thix-d  Book  corresponds 
with  the  foxxrth  under  the  National  Board? — Pro- 
bably that  would  be  a fair  comparison. 

9655.  What  pex-centage  of  the  boys  attending  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  are  in  the  thix-d  and  foxu-th, 
and  higher  xxp  ? — 37 '8 

9656.  The  number  that  I find  green  for  history  is 
9-7.  Is  that  included  in  the  37-8? — Yes. 

9657.  More  than  one-third  of  the  boys  ax-e  able  to 
read  and  wiite  ? — Cex-tainly — I would  say  one-half. 

9658.  Are  you  aware  what  the  pei--centage  of  those 
able  to  x-ead  and  write  in  the  ordinaxy  National  school, 
is  ? — I haven’t  the  figxxres  hex-e.  Thex-e  are  46  per  cent, 
under  nine  years  of  age,  and  45-4  per  cent,  learning 
First  Book. 

9659.  Could  you  compax-e  the  numbex-s  reading 
Fourth  Book  and  xipwards  ? — No  ; I haven’t  the  report 
here. 

9660.  Would  you  be  sxn-px-ised  to  find  that  the 
number  reading  in  Fourth  Book  and  upwards  is  only 
7T  per  cent? — That  is  very  small;  I thought  the 
number  was  much  larger. 

9661.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  compare  the 
ages  of  the  children  with  the  books  they  read  ? — Well, 

I was  struck  at  the  coincidence  between  the  ages  of 
the  children  and  what  they  were  learning.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  26  per  cent,  under  nine  years,  that  is, 
eight  years  and  xxnder,  as  it  is  headed  in  the  return  ; 
and  we  have  25-1  learning  the  First  Book.  We  have 
48  per  cent,  between  eight  and  twelve  yeax-s,  and  we 
have  37-1  learning  the  Seqxxel  and  Second  Book. 

9662.  I think  practically,  in  the  case  of  yoxxr  schools, 
as  in  those  of  the  National  Board,  the  age  corresponds 
to  the  book? — To  a certain  extent  it  does.  The 
National  Board  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  their 
having  more  infants.  We  have  no  infant  schools. 

9663.  Canyouaccount  fox-why  it  is  thatsomuchlai-ger 
a proportion  of  persons  attend  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  twelve  and  above  it,  than  the  other  schools 
of  the  country? — It  may  be  attributed,  I think,  to 
two  causes.  Fix-st,  to  the  care  and  attention  paid 
them,  and,  second,  to  the  progress  they  make  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  There  is  also  another 
element  of  attraction  which  shoxxld  be  noted,  namely, 
kind  treatment,  and  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare 
by  the  Brothers.  Nowhere  have  I seen  between 
master  and  scholar  so  much  ease  and  confidence — I 
might  say  paternal  and  filial  affection  reciprocated — as 
between  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their  pupils. 

9664.  Do  yoxx  think  that  the  parents  of  the  children 
are  able  to  estimate  that  the  time  given  at  school  is 
producing  a good  result,  and  that  it  is  worth  making 
the  sacrifice  to  continxie  the  children  fox-  a longer 
period? — I am  confident  many  make  sacrifices  with 
that  object,  and  several,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  have 
done  so. 

9665.  It  was  stated  here  by  a witness  that  one  of 
the  x-easons  why  children  attended  the  convent  schools 
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10  lM8  and  similar  schools,  was  that  very  small  fees  srere 
_1  charged ; in  fact  that  the  fees  were  remitted,  the  argu- 
Brotlier  John  ment  hein"  that  they  would  not  attend  the  National 
Augustin  schools  be°ause  of  the  feeS.  Have  you  attempted  to 
calculate  a proportion  between  the  fees  according  to  the 
last  returns  of  the  National  Board  and  your  own1!— lean 
account  for  our  own  establishment  in  Richmond-street. 
With  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred,  all  the 
pupils  paid  the  week  before  last,  and  that  is  usually 
the  proportion  of  those  who  pay. 

9666.  On  making  a calculation  I find  that  the 
average  paid  by  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 


of  course  will  be  the  simplest — the  parts  of  speech- 
explanations. 

9685.  Do  you  introduce  it  into  the  first  class'? — Not 
into  the  first. 

9686.  Into  the  Sequel  1 — Those  learning  Sequel  form 
a division  of  first  class. 

9687.  It  begins  with  the  Sequel  ?— Yes,  merely  be- 
gins. There  is  a lesson  on  grammar  in  the  Second 
Book  at  which  grammar  may  be  said  to  begin. 

9688.  What  class  is  obliged  to  get  the  special  text- 
books ?— All  that  are  in  the  Third  Book  and  upwards. 

9689.  Do  you  count  in  grammar  all  those  from  the 


scnoois  - much  greater  than  that  paid  by  pupils  of  Second  Book  and  Sequel  up  t-Fvom  the  Second  Book 
the  National  schools? — I think  ours  pay  at  least  as  upwards. 

tne  JNauonai  sc  r j 9590.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  organize 

98$  ThSi*to»T  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  generally  classes  in  natural  philosophy  in  the  large 
statement  thin  is  not  {mite  correct  7 — Not  quite  correct,  to™  schools  m connexion  noth  the  Department  of 
^96  68  Can  yon  account  for  why  there  artsomany  in-  Science  and  Art  1-1  have  not  given  that  snbjectmneh 
eluded  in  the  class  for  natural  philosophy  in  the  school  consideration, 
at  Newcastle  West,  county  Limerick  ? — I think  the 
brother  there  has  a taste  for  such  studies. 


9691.  Or  would  the  same  objection  you  make  to 
classics  apply  there  ? — In  all  probability. 

9692.  Rev.  Mr.  Cozvie.— Would  you  object  to  the 
examination  of  your  pupils  by  any  independent  autho- 
rity in  such  subjects  as  mechanics  and  mathematics? 
— Oh,  not  at  all. 

„ - hnn.„  thpvp  WPVP  9693.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  within  the  range  of 

9671  Mr  Gibson. — Don't  you  think  the  fact  of  the  yoor  work  to  send  up  puphsto  flu , exnnnnntions  offc 

i 4.i,c+  +i,m  +mQr>i,o,-  rtf  a.  National  school  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  examination? — I 

see  no  objection  to  it. 

9694.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  have  had  such  classes 
in  connexion  with  you  in  Carlow  and  other  places  ? — 
Yes ; but  as  regards  pupils  who  have  only  a limited 
time  to  remain  at  school,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
their  time  may  not  be  more  usefully  employed  in 


9669.  Were  any  classes  formed  in  your  schools 

under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Ant? — Not  in 
Richmond-street.  _ 

9670.  I mean  in  the  whole  country?— Oh,  I think 
a some  of  our  houses  there  were. 

. think  the  fact  of  tne  „ _ _ 

parents  knowing  that  the  teacher  of  a National  school  Department  of  Science 


xo  paid  by  the  State  might  make  the  parents 
anxious  to  pay  ?— Probably,  there  may  be  an  induce- 
ment to  withhold  payment  on  that  account,  but  we 
cannot  appropriate  a single  penny  of  the  fees  we  receive 
to  our  personal  use. 

9673’  ll^S^Hvan3— W^regLd^o  the  amount  learning  those  subjects  which  more  immediately  fit 
of  space  for  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  what  is  the  them  for  business. 


amount  allowed  for  each?— We  usually  allow  nine 
square  feet  to  each  pupil. 

9674.  You  don’t  measure  by  the  cubic  content,  then  ? 
—We  do;  that  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
room. 

9675.  What  is  the  general  character  of  your  school- 
rooms, as  compared  with  the  other  schools  of  the 
country? — The  average  height  is  14|  feet  for  each  of 
our  school-rooms  throughout  the  country.  Some  more, 
some  less; 


9695.  Have  you  taken  advantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Ant  with  re- 
gard to  drawing? — Yes ; we  have  got  some  of  their 
models  and  apparatus  from  London. 

9696.  Have  any  of  your  pupils  competed  by  sending 
in  their  drawings  ? — No,  we  never  sent  in  any. 

9697.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  pupils’ 
drawings  being  sent  in  ? — I think  not. 

9698.  With  respect  to  the  general  question,  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  the  examination  and  classifi- 


9676  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  cubic  space  cation  of  your  body  by  any  external  authority?  I would 

allowed  and  considered  necessity  in  the  English  never  submit  to  snch  a,  process.  It  would  not  beco™  ns 

schools  1— Yes,  eighty  feet,  I understand.  Our  mini-  as  a religious  body ; our  taming  is  such  as  we  conside 

mum  is  81  feet,  something  more  than  is  allowed  in  the  quite  equal  to  any  we  could  get  outside.  We  have  the 

tavlish  schools  training  and  classification  m our  own  hand,  and  I dent 

L 9677  Then  your-  minimum  is  in  fact  the  ordinary  see  why  external  parties  should  seek  to  come  and  da 

standard  elsewhere  l—Well,  so  it  happens.  The  only  cide  upon  that  which  we  have  already settled. 

o“we  have  of  81  is  that  in  Derry,  aid  that  h, hiding  9699.  Suppose  a plan  were  adopted  of  payment 

was  not  erected  by  ourselves.  It  had  been  built  be-  not  only  by  results  and  capitation,  but  also  by  per- 

JZ  oiir  brothers  rot  charte  of  it.  sonal  classification  of  the  teachers  merely  to  mm- 

9078.  You  built  the  schools  at  Dingle  and  Mary-  tain  tile  amoimt  to  be  paid  to  that  particular  pemou 
borough? — They  had  been  already  erected,  and  were  and  not  m reference  to  capacity,  but  as  regu  a g 
only  reconstructed  by  us.  They  were  not  capable  of  standard  of  payment  uncord™ ; to  class,  ™uM  the 
mueb  improvement.  objection  you  state  then  hold  ?_It  would.  I think  the 

9679.  So  that  all  the  schools  built  by  yourselves  best  test  of  competency  would  be  the  results  produced 
give  you  very  much  larger  space  ?— Yes.  There  is  one  in  the  schools.  - , „«.;v.lP +n 

now  in  course  of  erection  in  North  Brunswick-street,  9700.  Then  if  afterwards  it  was  found  possible  to 
in  this  city,  which  will  afford  150  cubic  feet  of  space  connect  your  schools  with  the  Government  so  as  to  rc- 
to  each  pupil.  ceive  Government  aid,  would  you  forego  the  advantages 

9680  In  everyone  of  your  schools  at  present  the  of  payment  by  classification,  and  rest  satisfie  wi  pay 

quantity  of  air  for  each  pupil  is  very  large  ?— Yes.  It  ment  for  results  alone  ?-  T *nfvnpr  to  a 


depends  on  the  height  of  the  rooms,  as  we  allow  a 
form  space  of  nine  square  feet  to  each  pupil. 

9681.  Would  you  consider  your  schools  full  at 
present? — In  Richmond-street  they  are. 

9682.  Would  you  take  any  more  if  they  offered, 
or  do  you  limit  yourselves  to  a maximum  ? — I should 
not  like  to  take  more,  but  when  a pressing  case  occurs  we 

miQ0g3.  So  tliat^the  average  number  on  the  roll  as  would  be  satisfied,  you  would  not  considm  it  a grievance 

compared  with  the  amount  of  space  is  at  present  in  the  if  you  were  deprived  of  the  third  source  of  paymen  , 
3 proportion  you  intend  to  adhere  to?-About  for  classification?-!  consider  the  test  would l notbe 
noirnai  11  -J  a on(3j  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  amount  ot  know 

1 9684.  With  regard  to  grammar,  you  have  40-3  per  ledge  a person  has  will  make  him  an 
cent  learning  it  at  present.  To  what  extent  do  you  In  many  instances  I have  known  a person  vntnj 
teach  grammar?— There  are  various  grades.  The  first  limited  ability  but  efficient  in  communicatm., 


-I  would  sooner  submit  to  an 
injustice  than  allow  the  members  of  our  body,  who 
are  religious  men  trained  and  brought  up  for  years  to 
our  method  of  teaching,  to  be  submitted  for  examination 
and  classification  to  an  external  body. 

9701.  Then  suppose  such  a plan  as  I mentioned, 
payment  founded  on  three  conditions,  by  capitation,  y 
classification,  and  actual  results,  were  adopted  and  that 
your  institution  received  aid  from  the  Government,  you 
■ vv  i .-  <•  i ... 1.1.,..+ ^virirtv-  ;+  a grievance 
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ledge  to  produce  better  results  in  a school  than  a man 
possessed  of  profound  and  varied  information.  A gold 
mine  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  State  unless  opened 
and  worked,  and  its  produce  circulated  throughout  the 

country.  ....  . 

9702.  The  capacity  for  teaching  is  shown  by  the 
result  produced,  and  the  number  attending  the  school. 
But  is  it  not  also  desirable  in  the  case  of  teachers  in 
the  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  country  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  personal  qualification  as  well  ? — 

In  a religious  body,  such  as  ours,  who  are  alto- 
gether devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  who  have 
crone  through  a long  course  of  training,  who  have  gone 
through  the  various  exercises  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
their  business,  I think  that  is  a better  guarantee  for 
producing  a good  teacher,  than  obliging  him  to  go  up 
and  submit  to  an  examination  by  an  external  officer, 
who,  perhaps,  never  received  half  the  amount  of  such 
careful  training  himself. 

9703.  I speak  of  teachers  outside ; would  it  not  be 
desirable,  while  paying  them  for  results  and  the 
number  attending,  to  oblige  them  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  their  own  personal  qualification  1 — I think 
so.  It  is  because  of  our  character  as  members  of  a 
religious  body,  and  our  means  of  qualification,  that  I 
object.  But  outside  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  qualification  in  that  way;  though  classification,  as  a 
test,  is  of  little  moment  compared  with  results. 

9704.  In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any 
general  system  of  this  test  of  personal  qualification, 
you  would  not  consider  it  a grievance  to  religious 
bodies  who  received  aid  from  the  State  if  they  received 
only  the  money  upon  two  standards  and  not  on  the 

third  1 I consider  if  they  produce  the  same  results 

without  the  test  of  examination  as  persons  who  are 
examined  do,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  equal  pay. 

9705.  That  is  equal  pay  according  to  the  two  stand- 
ards 1— According  to  all  the  tests.  If  they  produce  the 
same  results  in  school  in  communicating  information 
to  the  pupils  as  the  teachers  who  have  been  fully 
tested  by  examination,  why  not  be  entitled  to  equal 
remuneration  with  them,  as  they  produce  equal  results  ? 

9706.  As  you  said,  it  might  be  desirable  to  pro- 
mote this  personal  qualification  in  other  persons,  not 
included  in  religious  bodies,  while  the  latter  do  not  wish 
to  submit  to  this  test,  because  they  feel  it  is  unneces- 
sary, why  should  they  claim  upon  that  point  if  they 
forego  it! — If  they  produce  the  same  results  without 
examination — and  that  is  the  best  test — I think  they 
are  fully  entitled  to  the  same  remuneration  as  if  they 
stood  the  examination  and  qualified  themselves  upon 
that  point.  It  is  not  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  a 
teacher  possesses  that  he  is  paid,  but  for  the  amount 
of  knowledge  he  communicates  to  his  pupils.  It  is  for 
this  he  is  employed,  and  not  because  he  happens  to 
have  a large  fund  of  information,  which,  perhaps,  is 
destined  to  remain  buried  in  his  own  bosom. 

9707.  Suppose  the  State  were  to  establish  standards 
on  which  they  would  determine  to  pay,  they  must  apply 
that  rule  generally,  and  can  make  no  exceptions? — 
If  the  State  pass  a law,  the  State  is  responsible  for  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  that  law.  You  might  as  well 
enact  a law  to  deprive  an  experienced  land-steward  of 
one-tlrird  of  his  salary,  simply  because  he  declines  to 
be  examined  -with  some  beardless  youths  in  the  theory 
of  agricultural  chemistry ; while  he  has  to  show,  in 
proof  of  his  practical  skill  in  the  management  of  land, 
abundant  crops,  and  a barren  waste  converted  into  a 
teeming  garden. 

9708.  Do  you  think,  were  that  actually  carried 
out  stringently,  and  were  there  to  be  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule  without  producing  great  inconvenience, 
whether  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a grievance  by  the 
religious  bodies,  that  one  set  of  teachers  were  paid  upon 
a third  standard — -that  of  classification — when  the  re- 
ligious bodies,  who  declined  the  examination  for  classi- 
fication, would  not  be  paid  upon  that  standard? — If 
the  religious  bodies  simply  discharge  the  same  duties, 
and  produce  the  same  results  which  secular  teachers 
do,  they  stand  on  a perfect  level  with  them  in  point  of 
utility ; but  if  in  addition  to  the  secular  knowledge 
they  communicate,  they  give  also  religious  instruction 


to  their  pupils,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  virtue,  June  10, 1808. 
their  claim  on  the  State  is  immensely  increased.  To  — ohn 

offer  them,  therefore,  less  remuneration  than  that  AugUSt;n 
given  to  the  others  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  treating  grace, 
them  very  unfairly. 

9709.  Would  they  be  satisfied  to  be  paid  on  the  two 
standards  and  forego  the  third  ?— If  they  produce  the 
same  results  as  the  others  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
be  paid  as  much.  The  result  is  the  best  test  to  the 
State. 

9710.  Would  they  be  entitled  to  be  paid  according 
to  classification  founded  upon  examination  ? — Certainly, 
if  they  produce  equal  results. 

9711.  If  they  don’t  submit  to  examination  why 
should  they  be  paid  ? — But  why  make  it  the  law  of  the 
country  that  they  should  not  be  paid.  In  Canada  it  is 
different.  I find  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer’s  report, 
page  299,  the  case  thus  stated — “No  teacher,”  says 
the  law,  “unless  provided  with  such  certificate  of 
qualification,  shall  be  employed  by  any  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  schools,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  share  of  the  grants  made  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education.  Nevertheless”— and  here  we 
meet  with  a large  and  important  exception — “ every 
priest,  minister,  ecclesiastic,  and  person  forming  a part 
of  a religious  community,  instituted  for  educational 
purposes,  and  every  person  of  the  female  sex,  being  a 
member  of  any  religious  community,  shall  be  in  every 
case  exempt  from  undei'going  an  examination.” 

9712.  Your  idea  is  then  that  they  should  be  paid 
also  on  the  classification  test,  if  it  were  introduced  ? — 

Certainly,  as  well  as  on  the  other  two. 

9713.  Now,  suppose  in  the  classification  there  are 
several  grades  for  payment,  how  would  you  arrange 
the  payment  of  religious  bodies  in  reference  to  these 
trades? — According  to  the  results  produced  in  the 
schools.  That  is,  if  a scale  of  studies  be  laid  down, 
whatever  that  scale  points  out  as  to  results,  they  are 
entitled  to  be  paid  accordingly. 

9714.  You  would  judge  of  the  degree  of  qualification 
of  the  teacher,  by  the  range  of  the  subjects  taught,  and 
the  results  ?— Yes,  the  range  of  subjects  taught,  coupled 
with  the  results  produced. 

9715.  The  Chairman.  —May  I ask  you  to  repeat  the 
points  on  which  you  state  the  Christian  Brothers  labour 
under  disabilities  at  present  ?— We  labour  under  this 
disability,  that  it  is  criminal  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law  to  take  vows  ; and  that  we  are  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  life  if  convicted  of  the  fact.  The  Act  of 
1829  contains  that  penal  provision. 

9716.  Do  you  find  any  impediment  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  acquiring  and  holding  property  for  the 
purposes  of  your  establishments  ? — In  the  present  state 
of  the  law  we  cannot  hold  property  as  a religious  body. 

9717.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  holding  property, 
or  any  insecurity  in  regard  to  it,  when  vested  in  trus- 
tees ?— No,  there  is  no  difficulty  provided  it  is  vested 
in  trustees ; it  is  then  perfectly  secure. 

9718.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
proceedings  have  been  taken  against  individuals  under 
this  clause  of  the  Relief  Act  that  you  refer  to  ?— There 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  a will  leav- 
ing property  to  the  society  were  declared  void  and  the 
property  given  to  the  next  of  kin,  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  not,  as  a body,  recognised  in  law. 

9719.  Were  these  cases  decided  under  special 
enactments  against  Roman  Catholics,  or  on  general 
provisions  of  mortmain  applicable  to  all  religious 
bodies? — They  were  decided  under  the  penal  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1829. 

9720.  Mr.  Gibson — In  the  case  in  which  the  clause 
was  held  void,  the  difficulty  would  not  have  arisen  if 
it  had  been  to  an  individual  the  property  had  been 
left,  and  not  to  the  fraternity  ?— J ust  so.  If  left  to  an 
individual  the  bequest  would  stand ; but,  even  m that 
case,  the  individual  should  not  be  described  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  proscribed  body. 

6721  The  Chairman — Do  you  consider  the  historical 
books,  from  which  extracts  have  been  read  to-day,  would 
be  adapted  to  a system  of  mixed  education?— I under- 
stand the  Board  of  Education  would  not  sanction  them. 

[Adjourned.]  ^ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


Twenty-fourth.  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  June  11, 1868; 
(Present  : 


The  Right  Hem.  The  Earl 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,.k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrqck. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.e:s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m:c. 


of  Powis,  Chairman.. 

Rev.  David  Wilson*  d:d.' 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowte*  b.d: 
James  Arthur  ©ease*  Esq: 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  Iv.  Sullivan,  ph.d. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,. Q.c.  lj  ..  . 
D.  B.  Dumb,  Esq. 


Rev.  Alexander  Irwin,  sworn  and  examined. 


llev.  Alex- 
ander Irwin. 


9722.  The  Chairman. — What  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment do  you  hold  !— I am  rector  of  Killeavy  parish, 
and  precentor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh. 

9723.  What  office  do  yon  hold  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  Society?— I am  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Armagh. 

9.724.  Have  you  the  management  of  the  local 
society  and  the  local  contributions'? — I have,  in  con- 
junction with  the  committee. 

9.725.  Will  you  describe  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  committee? — The  committee  have  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  collections  made  in  the  churches  in  which 
collections  are  made  for  the  society,  and  they  award 
the  gratuities  given  to  the  schoolmasters  out  of  their 
funds. 

9726.  Are  those  gratuities  given  in  respect  of  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters,  or  in  consideration 
of  the  poverty  of  the  different  schools?— Merit  alto- 
gether. There  are  no  salaries  given  by  the  society — 
merely  gratuities,  as  the  reward  for  merit  on  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools. 

9727.  Do  the  friends  of  each  school  pay  the  school- 
master?— Yes,  there  are  local  contributions  to  each 
school. 

9728.  Do  the  schoolmasters  in  your  diocese  receive 
much  .from  the  children's  ipencek — Notv very  much.. 

9729.  Are  there  any  children  that:  pay  more  than 
one  penny  per  week?— There  may  be  a few  in  the 
advanced  classes  in  the  schools,  but  very  few. 

9730.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  ? — Merely  the  selection  of  the  Inspectors. 
The  schools  are  inspected  by  clergymen  belonging  to 
the  diocese.  There  are  ;10  inspectors  in  the  diocese  of 
Armagh. 

9731.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
masters  in>connexion  with  your  Society'? — With.  some. 
With  the  smaller  proportion.  The  greater  proportion 
are  not  thoroughly  well  qualified. 

9732.  Are  the  payments  made  to  them  sufficient? 
— In  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  not 
sufficient. 

9733.  How  are  the  schools  in  your  district  pro- 
vided with  school  requisites  % — The  local  patron,  or  the 
clergyman,  supplies  them. 

9734.  Has  there  been  muchfiuctuation  in  the  num- 
ber'of  schools,  or  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  schools  in  your  district  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years? — There  has  not  been  a very  great  fluc- 
tuation within  the  last  three  years  either  in  the  num- 
bers attending  the  schools,  or  in  the  number  of  schools 
connected  with  us. 

9735.  Has  the  tendency  been  to  increase  or  decrease  ? 

9736.  From  what  causes. does  that  arise  ? — Some  of 
our  schools  have  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  some  of  them  have  ceased  from 
want  of  funds. 

9737.  Have  any  been  transferred  to  the  National 
Board.? — Within  the  last  three  years  there  have  been 
very  few. 

9738.  Have  many  of  your  schools  fallen  away  from 
the  gradual  increase  in  National  schools  rendering 


some  of  those  schools  more  convenient  . to  the  children  ! 
— Yes,  I think.  so. 

9739.  Do  you  consider  that  those  schools  havetbeen 
so  placed  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  are 
they  in  rivalry  to  your  schools  ? — Of  late  years  I don’t 
know  many  instances' of  National  schools  being  set  up 
in  rivalry.  At  the  early  stage  of  the  establishment  of 
National  schools  it  was  the  case,  but  the.  country  has 
been  pretty  well  supplied  for  several  years  with 
schools. 

9740.  Are  there  many  Roman  Gatholic  children  at- 
tending Church  Education,  schools  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes.  In  the  whole  diocese  there  are  upwards  of  900. 

9741.  Have  any  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  of 
religious  difficulties  arising  with  them? — No  ; I have 
not  known  of  them. 

9742.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  essential 
point  in  the  National  Board. rules  which  prevents  your 
society  from  joining  it  ? — The  rule  with  reference  to 
the  use.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a part  of  religions 
instruction. 

9743.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  that  every  child 
attending  your:  schools,  whatever  his  religion  be,  should 
read  the  Bible  ?— Yes. 

9744.  Do  you  consider,  that  the  irules  of  the  National 
schools  afford  sufficient  time  for  religious  instruction:? 
— There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  length  of  time,  but, I 
believe  that  ample  time  may  be  set  apart.fer  religious 
instruction.. 

9.745.  What  is  it  that  render s yoiu-.  society  unable 
to  adopt, a:similar  course,  andprovide:re!igiou.s  instrac- 
tion  at  fixed  times  ?: — Wevconeeivevthat  the  Bivme  rule 
about  education  requires  that.  the  children  should  be 
taught  the  Scriptures  directly,  and  . also  taught  them 
incidentally.  We  beheverthat  the  Almighty  laid  down 
this  rule  for  the  education  of  children — “ Thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  .shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine,  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and.  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest.up.”  Wevregardthat  as  the  Divine 
rule  of  education — that  'instruction  in  the  inspired  writ- 
ings is  not  only  to  be  direct.as  a lesson,  but  occasion- 
ally, whenever  a . suitable  opportunity  offers.  "W  e 

believe  that  that  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Almighty  himself. 

9746.  Practically,  do  many  of  your  schoolmasters 
intermix  religious  instruction  indirectly  when  they  are 
teaching  purely  secular  : subjects  ?-— I believe:  they  do 
so,  when  they  are  teaching  lessons  in  reading  which 
naturally  lead  to  it. 

9747.  Do  you  think  that  such  indirect  instruction 
is  given  with  advantage  by 'many  schoolmasters  ? — Ido. 

9748.  Do  you  think  your  schoolmasters,,  as  a . class, 
are  qualified  to  do  much  in  that  way  ? — The  instruc- 
tion that  is  given  in  that'.way  is  very  simple,  but  very 
valuable. 

9749.  Does  that  instruction-  extend,  to  matters  of 
controversy  ? — Not  in  our  schools. 

9750.  Do  any  persons,  come  up  from  your  schools 
to  the  central  ti-aining- institution  in  Kildare-street  ? — 
Several  female  teachers  have  gone  from  cur  schools  to 
the  training  schools  in  Dublin. 
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am  supposing  the  patron  of  the  Church  Education  JuneM,  186S. 
school  is  there,  and  that  his  school  is  the  only  one  — 
where  the  children  of  the  Catholic  parents  can  be  ^er  I“in, 
taught,  and  I corue  to  him  with  a child  and  say— “ I 
am  anxious,  Mr.  Irwin,  to  have  my  child  taught  to 
read  and 'write  and  count,  but  I don’t  wish  you  to  teach 

uvcu  ,nrMir-  him  religion.  I will  teach  him  religion  myself,  or  I 

E-street,  under  the  National  will  discharge  my  duty  to  him,  and  I will  be  reponsible 
for  the  duty  God  has  given  me  to  discharge  to  my 
Creator.  1 will  take  charge  of  the  religion  of  the  child 
myself,  but  I wish  you  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write 
and  count.”  What  would  your  answer  be  then  ? — I 
should  decline  to  take  the  child. 

9770.  Of  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  to  shut  out  the  child  altogether 
from  learning  reading,  or  writing,  or  arithmetic  ?— rr1’” 


,9751.  Have  they  succeeded  in  getting  appointments 
as  teachers  afterwards  ? — They  have. 

9752.  Are  the  schoolmasters  in  yovu-  diocese  princi- 
pally persons  who  have  been  trained  or  not  ? — The 
orcater  number  now  remaining,  not  all  of  them,  have, 
I think,  been  trained  in  Iiildare-street.  The  last 
teachers  that  I appointed  to  a school  of  mine 
trained  in  Harlborougk-street,  under  the  Nat 
Board. 

,9753.  What  is  your  experience  of  teachers  who  nave 
been  trained  in  Marlborough -street? — The  last  one  is 
a very  competent  man,  and  a clever  teacher.  I 
think  all  the  teachers  we  got  from  that  place  were 
very  competent  and  very  clever. 

9754.  Did  you  consider  they  had  been  well  trained 
and  were  good  teachers  ? — Those  that  I have  seen  were. 


9755  Mr.  Gibson.— You  have  referred  to  a text,  or  fact  of  my  receiving-  the  children  on  those  terms  would 
a passage  of  Scripture  in  which  there  is  an  injunction  be  this-that  I could  not  fulfil  the  Divme  precept  m 
given  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ?— Yes.  my  school  to  the  other  children  while  that  child  was 

b 9756  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  text  exactly  as  present. 

it  is  in  the  Scriptures  ? — It  is  from  the  6th  chapter  of  9771.  The  Divine  precept  is  addressed  to  the 

the  Book  of  Deuteronomy— “ And  these  words  which  parent  ? -But  the  teacher  of  the  school  is  the  deputy 

I command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart : And  and  substitute  of  the  parent. 


thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 


9772.  But- a Catholic  parent  might  refuse  to  make 
you  Ins  deputy  ? — I cannot  help  him  at  all. 

9773.  Therefore  the  consequence  is,  that  you  refuse 
to  teach  that  child  to  read  or  to  write,  or  count,  unless 


9757  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  specially  directed  tlic  parent  delegates  to  jon  that  trust  which  has  been 
to  the  parents  of  a child  to- Yes.  reposed  in  lmn  l>y  God  Almighty  as  the  father  of  the 

9758.  And,  therefore,  the  application  which  that  child? — Yes,  I do.  . . 

involves  is  to  the  parent  in  his  discharge  of  his  duty  9774.  Now,  supposmg  that  principle  were  common 
to  the  child? Yes  throughout  all  Ireland,  and  supposmg  the  Church 

9759.  You  apply  that  to  the  pastor  or  teacher  ?—  Education  schools  were  the  only  schools  in  Ireland 

The  teacher  of  a school  is  the  deputy,  or  substitute  for  and  I suppose  the  Church  Education  Society  would 
the  parent  like  tllat  were  the  case?— ^ o,  not  at  all. 

9760.  How  do  you  enforce  the  application  of  that  9775.  Well,  perhaps  not  so  far  as  that ; but  if  they 
text  upon  a teacher  in  the  same  sense  in  which  you  were  the  only  schools  m Ireland  - and  I don  t see  why 
would  do  it  upon  a parent  1— Because  the  teacher  is  the  they  should  not  wish  they  should  be  so,  if  the  pim- 
substitute— the  employed  substitute  for  the  parent.  ciple  be  the  one  that  they  consider  correct . Ever 

9761.  Do  you  mean  that  the  teacher  in  a Church  since  the  penal  laws  were  repealed,  Roman  Catholics 
Education  Society  school  is  a substitute  for  a Roman  have  the  right  to  educate  their  children  as  they  choose  ' 
Catholic  parent  who  sends  his  child  to  that  school  ? — but  it  is  a different  tiling  to  ask^ 

Certainly. 


9762.  Will  you  allow  a parent  sending  his  child  to 
that  school  to  exercise  any  parental  authority  oyer  the 
child  at.  all  in  respect  of  his  .non-reception  of  Scriptural 
education.  If  a parent  is  anxious  not  to  have  his 
child  taught  the  Scriptures  in  your  school,  would  you 
allow  him  to  have  the  secular  education? — I would 
decline  to  be  the  substitute  of  that  parent. 

9763.  Then  you  won’t  allow  a child  to  be  taught 
your 


_ _ w to  educate  a 

Roman  Catholic  in  his  principles,  which  are  not  mine. 

9776.  But  if  your  system  of  education  was  the  only 
one  in  the  country  that  they  could  get,  they  would  get 
none  at  all  ? — That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

9777.  I am  merely  putting  the  supposition  ? — The 
teachers  of  schools  would,  if  we  suppose  your  case, 
come  to  be  professors  of  arithmetic,  and  professors  of 
writing,  and  professors  of  reading,  but  that  is  not  the 
character  in  which  schools  are  set  up  and  teachers 


l*  school  those  branches  of  education  which  the  placed  at  the  head  of  them.  They  are  not  to  be  mere 
- - ■ " reading  and  professors  or  arithmetic  and 


parent, is  anxious  he  should  learn?— No.  I don’t  re- 
ceive a child  of  that  kind. 

9764.  You  refuse  to  teach  the  child  secular-  instruc- 
tion alone? — Yes. 

9765.  And  the  consequence  is  that  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned  the  child  is  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  ? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

9766.  Supposing  your  school  was  the  only  school  in 

the  parish  to  which  a Roman  Catholic  child  could  have 
access,  and  a parent  brings  a child  to  you,  with  a re- 
quest that  you  would  teach  him  reading  and  writing, 
and  that  you  -will  not  interfere  with  his  religious  teach- 
ing, or  let  him  read  the  Scriptures,  because  the  parent 
says — “ I don’t  believe  I ' 1 ' ‘ 1 " 1 -±'-—  3 ” 11 


you  refuse  to  receive  the  child  ? — Yes,  I would  refuse. 

9767.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  not  that  an 
absolute  denial  to  the  child  of  any  education  whatever  ? 
— Not  in  this- country. 

9768.  I. mean. so  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  is? — I 
know  that  in  this  country  there  are  ever  so  many 
ready,  and  able,  and  willing,  to  teach  them. 

97 69.  I am,  however,  discussing  the  matter  on  a prin- 


professors  o 
writing. 

9778.  Is  it  not  better  that  a Roman  Catholic  child 
should  be  taught  to  read,  even  if  he  refuses  to  read  the 
Bible,  than  that  he  should  not  be  taught  to  read  at 
all  ? — Certainly. 

9779.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
father  wishes  you  to  teach  his  children,  you  consider 
yourself  bound  to  refuse  to  teach  unless  he  x-eceives 
religious  instruction  ? —Yes ; I refuse  to  be  the  medium 
for  giving  an  instruction  which  I conceive  is  contrary 
to  the  Di-vine  rule  of  education. 

__  9780.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of 

ightt’o  let  him  do  so/  will  Trinity  College,  I suppose  ?— Yes. 


9781.  That  being  the  place  where  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  receive  education,  I presume  that 
teaching  religion  there  is  a part  of  the  educational 
course? — Yes,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  get  a 
religious  education  there. 

9782.  Is  it  not  the  general  rule  that  religious  educa- 
tion is  given  to  all ; in  other*  words,  are  not  lectures 

ven  that  all  students  are  expected  to  attend  ? — Not 


ciple.  You  have  put  it  on  a principle,  and  a very  high  all.  , „ 

one  too,  and  I wish  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  same  9783.  Are  there  not  catechetical  lectures  which  all 
principle.  We  will  suppose  a district  in  which  there  are  expected  to  attend  ? No.  . 

are  few  Roman  Catholic  children.  I know  myself  978.4.  Are  there  not  catechetical _ lectures. given ?— 
there  have  been  parishes  at  one  time  in  the  north  of  Yes ; but  some  are  excused  from  a n mg. 

Ireland,  where  there  were  not  more  than  half  a dozen  9785.  Exactly  so ; on  what  grounds  are  the  excuses 
Roman  Catholics,  all  the  i-est  being  Protestants.  I taken? — It  never  was  my  province  to  asce^  m. 
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9786.  If  you  don’t  know,  of  course,  you  cannot  give 
an  answer.  Is  a Roman  Catholic  asked  to  attend  cate- 
chetical lectures  in  Trinity  College? — No. 

9787.  Then  the  heads  of  Trinity  College  are  not  of 
the  same  opinion  as  you  are  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  special  religious  instruction  ? — I don’t  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

9788.  The  Chairman. — With  reference  to  Roman 
Catholic  children  receiving  religious  instruction  might 
you  not  assume  that  there  were  ministers  and  parents 
outside  the  school  who  would  attend  to  their  religious 
instruction? — I cannot  assume  that;  I think  if  the 
Commissioners  were  to  inquire  whether  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  to  he  found  in  Roman  Catholic  National 
schools  they  would  see  they  ai-e  not  he  found  there ; 
I have  never  met  with  them  there. 

9789.  I am  not  speaking  of  Roman  Catholic  National 
schools.  I am  asking  whether  you  may  not  presume 
that  a Roman  Catholic  parent  who  sends  his  children 
to  you  for  secular  instruction  might  provide  for  their 
religious  instruction  at  home? — I think  that  practically 
it  is  not  the  case  that  they  are  taught  the  Scriptures 


9790.  Mi-.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  consider  that  the 
refusal  of  a Roman  Catholic  parent  to  allow  you  to 
become  the  religious  instructor  of  his  child,  discharges 
your  responsibility  as  to  your  own  particular  duty  with 
reference  to  that  child? — Yes;  I think  it  is  quite 
voluntary  on  my  part  to  undertake  to  be  the  substitute 
of  any  parent. 

9791.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  doing  a good 
to  the  child  by  teaching  him  to  read,  even  if  you  were 
not  allowed  to  teach  him  the  Bible? — If  the  Almighty 
has  laid  down  a rule  about  the  instruction  of  children 
I have  nothing  further  to  inquire  about  on  the  subject ; 
and  if  I am  to  be  the  parents’  substitute  I can  only  act 
as  his  substitute  in  accordance  with  what  I believe  to 
be  the  Divine  rule  upon  the  subject. 

9792.  Then  I understand  that  in  all  schools  where 
you,  or  persons  holding  your  opinions  would  act  as 
teachers,  the  Scriptures  must  be  read? — Yes. 

9793.  And  you  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  con- 
science on  the  part  of  any  parent  to  refuse  that  instruc- 
tion ? — I don’t  recognise  their  right  to  make  me  their 
substitute. 

9794.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  it  impos- 
sible that  a schoolmaster  might  be  the  substitute  for  a 
parent  in  secular  instruction,  and  not  in  religious  in- 
struction ? — If  no  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  to 
a child,  I think  a wrong  kind  of  instruction  would  be 
imparted;  and  I cannot  consent  to  be  employed  to  give 
a kind  of  instruction  to  a child  that  is  utterly  defective 
on  a point  respecting  which  the  Divine  Being  has  laid 
down  a rule. 

9795.  Master  BrooJce. — Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of 
a clergyman  to  teach  the  children  of  his  parish  to 
write  or  to  read — I mean  bare  reading  and  writing,  or 
the  mechanical  parts  of  education? — I think  it  is  a 
charitable  thing  to  do  if  he  can  do  it. 

9796.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty? — Only  in  the  way 
in  which  charity  is  really  his  duty. 

9797.  Then  the  connexion  of  the  clergyman  •with 
the  school,  is,  I presume,  to  lead  to  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  his  own  flock  ? — Yes. 

9798.  If  you  divorce  the  spiritual  instruction  from 
the  mechanical  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
then  does  it  lie  within  a clergyman’s  duty  that  he 
should  maintain  the  school,  and  give  his  own  time  and 
attention  to  it,  supposing  he  is  disqualified  from  giving 
any  religious  instruction  in  it  ? Is  it  any  part  of  his 
duty  to  maintain  such  a school,  separated  altogether 
from  religious  instruction  ?— I don’t  think  it  is. 

9799.  1 presume  the  clergyman’s  interference  in  the 
school  arises  from  this,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an 
instrument  of  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

9800.  And  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  of  his 
own  flock?— Yes. 

9S01.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gibson,  you  stated  that  if 
a Roman  Catholic  is  admitted  upon  the  terms  of  the 
National  Board,  it  might  suspend  all  spiritual  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor  of  your  own  flock  ? — It  would  do  so. 


9802.  The  presence,  then,  of  one  Roman  Catholic 
child,  whose  parent  forbids  religious  instruction,  would 
suspend  the  whole  spiritual  or  religious  instruction  of 
your  own  children? — Yes,  during  the  time  that  that 
child  remains. 

9803.  And  if  the  child  were  to  remain  during  the 
hour-s  of  secular  instruction,  your  lips  must  be  sealed 
on  the  subject  of  spiritual  instruction  to  your  own 
flock  ? — Yes. 

9804.  The  question  I suppose  then  comes  to  be 
practically  this — is  it  fair,  in  a school  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  religiously  instructing  the 
children  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  parish,  to 
send  in  a child  whose  presence  would  suspend  the 
whole  operation  of  the  school?—  Just  so. 

9805.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  the  time  of  teaching  writing 
do  you  give  religious  instruction  ? — No,  it  is  in  the 
reading-lessons.  Any  of  the  National  Board  books 
afford  proper  instances. 

9806.  Would  you  not  let  a child  sit  down  to  learn  to 
write  without  receiving  religious  instruction? — He 
could  not  learn  to  write  until  he  learns  to  read,  and  in 
so  doing  he  uses  these  books,  and  it  is  in  using  the 
reading  lessons  that  the  incidental  opportunities  are 
offered  of  pointing  out  how  the  inspired  Scriptures  deal 
with  such  and  such  things. 

9807.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  that  the  majo- 
rity of  your  schoolmasters  were  not  as  efficient  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be  ? — Yes. 

9808.  And  subsequently  you  stated  that  the  majority 
of  your  teachers  were  trained  ? — Yes.  A great  number 
of  our  teachers  are  now  elderly  men  who  are  not  up  to 
the  mark  at  the  present  time. 

9809.  Have  they  not  been  recently  trained  ? — No. 

9810.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  connexion 
with  your  Diocesan  Society  — In  the  returns  of  last  year 
130  was  the  number. 

9811.  Does  that  take  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  ? — No, 
only  Armagh. 

9812.  The  whole  of  Armagh  ? — Y es. 

9813.  That  is  an  extensive  diocese  ? — Yes,  it  includes 
the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  a part  of  Tyrone, 
and  a small  portion  of  Derry. 

9814.  You  said  that  the  inspection  of  the  schools  was 
conducted  by  clergymen.  How  many  Inspectors  have 
you  ? — Last  year  we  had  ten.  In  the  preceding  year 
there  were  twelve. 

9815.  They  are  voluntaries,  I suppose? — Yes,  vol- 
untaries. 

9816.  But  their  travelling  expenses  are  defrayed,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  they  are  paid,  but  they  amount  to  very 
little.  Last  year  the  expenses  of  the  ten  Inspectors  only 
amounted  to  A9  3s.  2 d.  for  inspecting  all  the  schools. 

9817.  Then  there  was  but  one  inspection  in  the  year  ? 
— Only  one  in  the  year. 

9818.  Would  you  not  consider  it  more  desirable  to 
have  two  or  three  inspections  in  the  year  ? — I think  it 
would  be  more  desirable.  But  the  great  defect  we  find 
is  the  variety  of  standards  arising  from  the  number  of 
Inspectors.  Ten  men  have  not  all  the  same  standard, 
nor  anything  like  the  same  standard  of  efficiency. 

9819.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a per- 
manent Inspector  who  would  go  on  from  year  to  year  ? 
— Much  better.  The  late  Primate  paid  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  an  Inspector  for  his  diocese  for  many  years. 

9820.  That  ceased,  I suppose,  at  his  death  ? — Yes,  it 
ceased  at  his  death. 

9821.  Then  I need  hardly  ask  you  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  a more  uniform  and  systematic 
inspection  should  be  given  to  the  schools  ? — Certainly. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our  obtain- 
ing aid  from  the  Government,  or  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  staff  that  the  Government  employ, 
that  our  schools  should  be  inspected.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  a school. 

9822.  Would  you,  or  the  clergy,  as  far  as  you  know 
then-  minds,  have  any  objection  to  Government  In- 
spectors?— Far  from  it.  I think  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable. 

9823.  Even  though  some  of  the  Inspectors  might  be 
of  a different  religious  denomination? — Yes. 
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9824.  Now,  what  advantages  do  the  schools  derive 
from  being  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan  Society  1 — 
They  receive  inspection  ; they  obtain  school  books  and 
requisites  at  half-price  ; and  there  is  a gratuity  given 
to  the  deserving  schoolmasters. 

9825.  That  desert  being  measured  by  the  result  of 
the  inspection! — Yes. 

9826.  What  is  the  amount  of  local  funds  available 
for  the  support  of  the  schools ! — In  the  last  year  it  was 
£3,293. 

9827.  In  the  whole  diocese! — Yes,  in  the  whole 
diocese.  There  are  two  large  endowments  in  the  city 
of  Armagh.  The  other  schools  have  voluntary  sup- 
port. 

9828.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  connexion 
with  the  society !— One  hundred  and  thirty. 

9829.  Do  the  incomes  of  the  teachers  vary  very 
much ! — Very  much.  They  vary  from  £60  a year 
down  to  £8. 

9830.  Down  to  £8 1 Is  that  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  tbe  district!— Yes,  the  poverty  of  the  district. 

9831.  What  kind  of  master  is  supplied  by  a contri- 
bution of  £8 1— 1 They  are  usually  female  teachers  that 
are  in  these  impoverished  schools. 

9832.  Do  you  find  the  female  teachers  efficient ! — 
Very  efficient. 

9833.  Are  they  generally  trained  in  Kildare-place  1 
A.  good  number  of  them  have  been  trained  there. 

9834.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
young  women  who  have  been  trained  in  the  training 
school  in  Dublin  !— 1 They  are  quite  equal  to  the  work 
that  is  put  on  them  to  do. 

9835.  I mean  as  to  their  moral  conduct  1 — It  is  ex- 
cellent. 

9836.  At  what  ages  do  the  children  generally  quit 
school ! — That  varies  very  much  according  as  the  school 
is  placed  in  a rural  part,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  of  the  great  factories.  Wherever  there  are  large 
factories,  the  children  at  the  school  go  away  at  a very 
early  age. 

9837.  At  what  age! — About  eleven  and  twelve. 
983S.  Then  in  the  rural  districts  they  remain  longer  ! 

— They  remain  somewhat  longer. 

9839.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  children  go  away 
at  eleven  or  twelve,  a female  teacher  could  manage  to 
control  them! — Yes,  and  at  ages  much  beyond  that. 
In  some  of  the  schools  the  female  teachers  have  children 
in  the  fifth  class. 

9840. -  And  they  are  efficient  teachers!— Very 
efficient. 

9841.  Then  you  would  probably  think  it  might  be 
a useful  thing  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
female  teachers  in  many  cases  where  they  are  not  em- 
ployed!— Yes;  where  the  funds  are  not  equal  to  the 
remuneration  of  a master,  I think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a well  qualified  female  teacher,  than  an  indiffer- 
ently qualified  master. 

9842.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  practicable 
than  to  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school! — Yes. 

9843.  In  a district  where  the  number  of  children  is 
not  very  great,  you  think  it  is  more  advantageous,  I 
presume,  to  have  the  two  sexes  together,  so  as  to  have 
a good  number  in  the  school ! — I think  there  is  as  good 
order  kept  in  a mixed  school  as  in  a separate  school. 

9844.  Is  that  your  experience!— Yes. 

9845.  Are  any  of  the  schools  possessed  of  endow- 
ments 1 — In  the  city  of  Armagh  there  are  two  endow- 
ments— very  ample  endowments. 

9846.  Will  you  mention  the  nature  of  them.  Are 
they  endowments  professedly  connected  with  the 
Church  Education  Society!— -One  of  them  is  the 
Drelincourt  school  endowment,  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Dean  Drelincourt,  for  the  education  of  Church 
children  only ; and  the  other  is  the  Mall  school,  in 
Armagh,  endowed  by  the  late  Primate  Stuart  for 
giving  Church  instruction. 

9847.  Are  they  now  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  1 — They  are.  The  Drelincourt  school  is 
filled  exclusively  by  Church  children.  In  the  Mall 
school  there  are  Presbyterians  attending. 

9848.  What  are  the  amounts  of  the  endowments! — 


The  Drelincourt  school  has  £220  a year,  and  Primate  June  l),  1668. 
Stuart’s  endowment  is  £85.  AlpT 

9849.  Are  any  of  your  schools,  or  are  many  of  your  andM  Jrw^ 
schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  National 

Board  schools!— Yes;  several  of  them.  In  my  own 
paiish  there  are  several  National  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  the  landlords. 

9850.  Are  they  near  the  Church  Education  schools  ? 

— Yes ; very  near. 

9851.  In  that  case  have  not  the  parents  the  free 
choice  of  what  schools  they  would  have  their  children 
educated  in! — The  freest  possible  choice.  The  Na- 
tional schools  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  landlord, 
and  the  Scriptural  Church  schools  are  supported  by  the 
clergymen. 

9852.  In  that  state  of  things  do  you  find  there  is 
mixed  education  1 — There  is. 

9853.  And  that  there  are  Homan  Catholic  children 
attending  Church  schools  under  those  circumstances! — 

Yes.  In  a school  in  Camlough  parish,  which  is  a per- 
petual cure  in  my  parish,  there  are  22  Church  children ; 

29  Presbyterians,  and  19  Roman  Catholics;  and  close 
at  hand  there  is  a very  large  National  school  under  the 
patronage  of  the  owners  of  great  spinning  mills,  the 
Messrs.  Richardson,  and  there  are  very  clever  teachers 
in  this  National  school. 

9854.  Then,  taking  the  whole  of  the  Armagh  diocesan 
district,  is  there  much  of  united  education  in  the 
schools  1 — There  is  a great  deal.  The  Inspector’s  re- 
ports sent  in  every  year  distinguish  the  religion  of  the 
children;  audit  appeal’s  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
united  instruction,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  junior 
classes,  but  in  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  schools. 

9855.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  Dissenters  who  began  with  you  in  the  lower  classes 
are  likely  to  continue  with  you ! — -In  many  of  the 
schools  they  do. 

9856.  Can  you  tell  what  per-centage  of  children 
remain  for  the  mere  intellectual  instruction,  of  say  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  books!— I have  not  the 
average  for  last  year,  but  in  the  year  1866,  in  four  of  the 
schools,  the  classification  reached  the  6th  class;  23 
reached  to  the  5th  class;  34  of  the  schools  reached  to 
the  4tli  class,  and  49  schools  reached  to  the  3rd  class. 

9857.  Professor  Sullivan.  —In  those  schools  which 
you  state  only  reached  the  3rd  or  the  4th  classes,  are  we 
to  assume  that  they  did  not  reach  beyond  that!— Yes. 

They  did  not  reach  beyond  that. 

9858.  In  other  words,  that  in  some  cases  the  3rd  was 
the  highest  class  in  some  of  the  schools  1 — Yes,  in  49 
schools. 

9859.  Master  Brooke—  How  many  in  the  4th  class  %— 

There  were  34  schools ; in  the  5th  class  there  were  23, 
and  in  the  6th  class  there  were  4 schools. 

9860.  There  was  no  school  in  the  diocese  which  had 
not  a 3rd  1— Nine-tenths  of  the  schools  had  a 3rd  class. 

9861.  It  appears  there  are  only  110  schools!— In 
the  year  before  last  the  inspection  extended  to  127 
schools.  The  inspection  varies  frequently.  Sometimes 
a school  is  closed,  or  there  is  no  teacher,  so  that  some- 
times the  number  of  schools  inspected  is  short  of  the 
total  number  on  our  list. 

9862.  Well,  then,  10  of  the  schools  have  no  third 
class! — Yes. 

9863.  Do  you  find  the  difficulty  on  the  increase  in 
getting  qualified  teachers! — The  remuneration  for  well 
qualified  male  teachers  is  so  small  as  compared  with 
what  they  could  earn  in  any  other  employment,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them. 

9864.  Where  have  you  procured  the  books  for  your 
schools  1 — At  the  depository  which  adjoins  the  training 
school  in  Kildare-street. 

9S65.  That  was  connected  with  the  old  Kildare- 
place  Society! — Yes. 

9866.  It  is  the  only  vital  part  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society  that  remains  ! — Yes. 

9867.  What  books  are  chiefly  found  there!  Are 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  books  chiefly  used, 
or  what  are  they  principally !—  They  are  the  books  on 
the  list  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

9868.  Would  your  Diocesan  Society  object  to  use 
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we  would  not  object  to ; and'  they,  are  used. 

Rev.  Alex-  9869.  You  have  some  of  them  in  your  schools  !— 
ander  Irwin.  -\ye  .kave#  There  are  other  books  we  would  feel 
doubtful  as  to  what  may  be  in  them,  because  they  are 
frequently  changed,,  and  one  is  not  quite  sure  of  what 
may  be  in  them. 

9870.  You  find  objectionable  passages  occasionally 

I suppose  1 Yes.  Even  in  some  of  the  older  reading 

books  there  are  passages  that  require  explanation  to 
make  them  desirable. 

9871.  Is  there  no  stimulus  to  induce  a teacher  to 
exert  himself  except  the  small  gratuity  you  give  him! 

Xn  the  county  Armagh  and  county  Louth  there  is  this 

additional  stimulus.  There  is  a very  excellent  school 
in,  Dundalk,  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  called  the 
Dundalk  Institution,  where  an  education  of  a very 
superior  kind  is  given  to  youths,  who  after  a compe- 
titive examination  are  admitted  into  it,  and  they  are 
there:  qualified  for  clerkships  and  other  remunerative 
occupations.  The  county  of  Louth  and  the  county  of 
Armagh  have  the  right  of  sending  pupils  from  the 
Church  Education  schools,  to  compete  for  admission 
into  that  institution.  That  in  itself  is  a great  stimulus 
to  the  teachers,  for  a boy’s  fortune  is  made  if  he  is 
admitted  into  that  institution  : but  that  applies  only  to 
the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  in  the  Armagh 
diocese. 

9872.  Does  that  give  any  direct  advantage  to  the 
teacher! — It  raisesLis  credit  in  the  country,  as  having 
trained  a boy  who  successfully  competed  for  admission 
into  that  institution. 

9873;  How  do  you  take  the  averages  of  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  schools  1— The 
attendance  of  each  pupil  is  marked  , for  each  day  in  the 
year,  and  when  totted  up  it  is  sub-divided  by  the 
number  of  days  in  which  the  school  was  open.  It  is 
taken  twice  in  the  year. 

9874.  In  that  case  are  any  days  left  out  except 
Sundays  and  Saturdays  ! — Only  Sundays  and  Satur- 
days. A few  of  the  schools  are  closed  in  the  harvest- 
time for  about  a fortnight,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  field  work. 

9875.  You  never  omit  anything  on  account  of  wet 
days! — No. 

9876.  Or  a fair  day  1 — No. 

9877.  Or  a market  day  !-  No. 

9878.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  expect  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  pay  school-fees  1 — Yes ; but  at  the 
same  time  no  child  is  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  parent  to  pay.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Inspectors  at  every  inspection  is  whether 
any -children  have  been  excluded. 

9879.  Are  many  admitted  whose  parents  are  in  a 
position  to  pay,  but  who  do  not  pay! — No,  I think 
not. 

9880.  Then,  in  every  case  where  you  think  the 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  you  charge  them  1 — Yes. 

9881.  Is  there  a scale  of  fees  or  charges  1 — Yes,  one 
penny  ;per  week. 

9882.  Is  there  no  higher  rate  of  payment! — In  a 
few  of  the  schools,  where  the  children  are  taught 
Euclid,  and  advanced  arithmetic,  there  may  be  a higher 
charge.  I don’t  know  myself  of  any  instance  of  the 
kind. 

9883.  Have  you  in  all  the  diocese  of  Armagh  many 
who  have  advanced  far  in  Euclid  1 — Yes. 

9884.  How  far!  Have  any  passed  through  the 
sixth  book  1 — Some  have  gone  into  the  sixth  book. 

9885.  Could  you  say  how  many  in  all  the  district! — 
I could  not  say. 

9886.  Do  you  consider  it  a desirable  thing  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  should  pay  school-fees  when 
they  could  afford  it ! — Most  desirable.  They  value  the 
education  much  more. 

9887.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  schools  of  your 
society  as  compared  with  the  National  schools  of  the 
district! — I think  that  our  well-endowed  and  well- 
supported  Church  Education  schools  are  fully  equal  to 
the  best  National  schools,  and  our  very  poor  schools 
am  at  least  , equal  to  the  very  p>°or  National  schools. 


9888.  May  I ask  what  means  you  have  of  coming 
to  that  conclusion ! — Only  from  the  conversations  I 
have  had  with  the  clergy  who  have  been  in  the  way  of 
visiting  National  schools,  and  know  them. 

9889.  You  cannot  state  it  as  a fact  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I-  cannot. 

9S90.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  National 
schools  in  your  district  1 — My  position  in  the  diocese 
is  separate  from  parochial  employment.  1 am  pre- 
centor of  the  Armagh  Cathedral. 

989.1.  I mean  have  you  visited  them  as  a citizen  of 
the  State! — While  I was  rector  of  Armagh,  before  I 
was  connected  with  the  cathedral,  I used  to  visit  the 
Roman  Catholic  National  schools. 

9892.  Is  there  a Roman  Catholic  National  school 
there! — There  is  a Roman  Catholic  National  school 
and  there  are  two  Presbyterian  schools. 

9893.  Do  you  think  that  is  a. correct  description  of 
any  National  school! — Perhaps  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
National  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Armagh. 

9894.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a Roman  Catholic 
school  !— If  the  patron  be  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, and  there  are  none  but  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
school,  it  is  called  in  common  conversation  a Roman 
Catholic  school,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Methodist  National  school. 

9895.  How  do  you  discover  that  there  is  a Methodist 
National  school  or  Roman  Catholic  National  school  in 
the  district  of  Armagh.! — The  Roman  Catholic  school 
is  in  the  chapel-yard  and  the  Methodist  National 
school  is  adjoining  or  connected  with  the  Methodist 
place  of  worship. 

9896.  Does  it  follow  that  each  person  going  into  a 
chapel-yard  must  necessarily  be  a Roman  Catholic!— 
No,  certainly  not. 

9897.  What  is  the  term  descriptive  of  schools  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education  in  this  country! — 
National  schools. 

9898.  Are  these  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management  open  to  the  children  of  all  denominations  1 
— Yes. 

9899.  During  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  is 
there  any  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  taught  in  such 
schools  1 — Not  that  I know  of. 

9900.  Have  you  ever  heard  1 — No,  I don’t  remember 
to  have  heard. 

9901.  Suppose  that  such  a thing  was  stated,  to 
whom  would  you  attribute  the  fault  1 — I ought  to  cor- 
rect myself  in  this  way,  by  saying  that  some  of  the 
reading  books  that  have  been  recently  issued  convey 
what  I would  call  Roman  Catholic  instruction. 

9902.  We  have  not  approached  the  books  yet.  I 
want  to  know  if  in  any  school  during  secular  instruction 
the  manager  or  teacher  in  your  opinion  taught  pecu- 
liarly Roman  Catholic  dogma  ! — Nothing  more  than 
what  was  in  the  reading  books. 

9903.  To  what  do  you  refer  in  the  reading  books  ? 
— They  are  the  recently  published  books. 

9904.  What  book  do  you  refer  to  1 — I think  it  is 
the  Eourth  Reading  Book. 

9905.  Have  you  heard  of  the  withdrawal  of  any 
books  to  which  objection  was  taken ! — I have  recently. 

9906.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  now  withdrawn  1 
— I don’t  know. 

9907.  Should  you  be  surprised  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Belfast  objects  to  some  of  the 
reading-books  on  account  of  some  of  the  passages  in 
them ! — Not  at  all  surprised. 

9908.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  of  your 
own  knowledge  state  that  Church  Education  schools 
are  in  any  case  equal  to  National  schools,  or  superior! 
I stated  that  our  well  paid  schools  were  fully  equal. 

9909.  That  is  your  opinion  1 — Yes. 

9910.  Have  you  examined  both,  so  as  to  know  ! 
No,  I have  not. 

9911.  It  appears  there  has  been  a diminution  in  the 
number  of  your  schools  ! — Yes. 

9912.  You  attribute  that,  I think,  to  the  fact  of 
some  of  them  joining  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ! 
Yes. 
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9913.  Is  there  any  other  cause  1 — Some  from  having 
joined  the  National  Board,  and  some  from  poverty  are 
extinct  altogether. 

9914.  Would  you  to  any  extent  attribute  it  to  the 
number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  lately  become  adherents  of  the 

j$oard  ? In  a few  instances,  but  they  are  very  few  in 

the  diocese  of  Armagh. 

9915.  How  many  have  become  so  in  the  diocese  of 
Axma'di  ! — I could  not  say  exactly  how  many. 

9916.  How  many  clergy  and  laity  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  system  of  National  education  in 
this  country  as  the  most  desirable  sytem  ! — I could  not 
say. 

9917.  Are  there  many  Wesleyan  Methodists  m your 
district,  or  between  your  district  and  Belfast! — There 
are  a good  many. 

9918.  Have  not  the  Wesleyan  body,  as  a body, 
become  the  adherents  of  the  Board  !— They  have. 

9919.  Are  they  not  said  to  be  the  friends  of  an  open 
Bible,  and  anxious  for  religious  education  for  all  ! — 
yP.s 

9920.  Would  not  their  union  with  the  Board  con- 
siderably affect  the  attendance  at  your  schools  ! - The 
only  Methodist  National  school,  if  I may  call  it  by 
that  name, — 

9921.  I am  referring  to  the  fact  of  Methodists 
scattered  through  your  district,  whose  children  may 
have  attended  your  schools  and  I ask,  would  not  their 
union  with  the  Board  of  National  Education  consi- 
derably affect  the  attendance  at  your  schools  '!— I can 
only  speak  of  the  place  that  I know— that  is  Armagh, 
where  there  is  a Methodist  National  school. 

9922.  I thought  you  were  familiar  with  the  schools 
referred  to  in  the  report  in  the  diocese  1 — I don’t  know 
the  localities  so  as  to  say  whether  or  not  there  are 
Methodist  National  schools  in  them. 

9923.  Where  there  are  no  National  schools  under 
Methodist  management,  but  National  schools  under 
any  management,  do  you  think  the  Methodists  have 
not  withdrawn,  and  attend  those  schools  now  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Church  Education  Society  schools  1 — I 
cannot,  answer  that  general  question,  for  I don’t 
know. 

992:4.  Bo  you  know  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  Wesleyans  who  have 
become  managers  of  National  schools  since  the  year 
1861 1 — No,  I do  not. 

.9925.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  have 
had  it  in  evidence  before  this  Commission,  that  since 
1861,  183  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
forty-one  Wesleyans  have,  become  managers  of  N ational 
schools  7— Not  at  all. -surprised. 

,9926.  I.perceivnthe  average  attendance  at  some  of 
your  schools  is  very  small  1 — Very  small. 

9927.  I, see  in  page‘61  of  your  report,  that  you  have 
for  an  average  attendance,  nine,  seven,. six,  and, four, 
and  so  on! — Yes. 

992S.  That  is  a very  small  attendance  1 — Yes. 

9929.  May  I ask  with  regard  to  the  three  schools, 
at  Balleek,  are  they  conducted  in  three. distinct  rooms: 
or  buildings! — Balleek  village  is  a mixed  school. 

9930.  Is  it  different  from  Balleek  church! — Yes. 
Balleek  church  is  a male  and  female  school. 

9931.  Is.it  mixed  or  conducted  in  separate; houses! 
— In  separate  rooms  in  the  one  house,  I believe. 

9932.  On  reference  to  this  report  I see  the  average 
attendance  is  very  small — such  as.  nine  and  seven,  and 
then  in  the  case  of  Baronstown  it  is  six! — What  are. 
you  reading  from! 

9933.  From  the  published  report  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  for  the  year  186 6,  page  61.  In  one 
case  I see  the  average  attendance  is  down  to  Tour  ! — 
Yes, 

9934.  Are  there  any  National:  schools  within  a . mile 
of  these  places,  do  you  know!  Is  there  any  National 
school  within,  a mile  .of  Balleek  ! — I should  think  there 
are,  but  that  is.  a long  distance  from  where  I live.  I 
have  -never  inspected  the  schools. 

9935.  Do  you  imagine- do  any  Established  Church 
children  attend. any  of  those  National  schools! — Yes. 


9.936.  Under  whose. management  are  they!— I can- 
not tell.  I don’t  know  what  places  you  are  referring  to. 

9937.  I refer  to  Balleek  and  the  other  place  with 
the  average  attendance  of  four! — I don't  know  the 
patrons  of  National  schools  in  those  neighbourhoods-. 

9938.  You  have  acknowledged  that  the  Established 
Church  children  attend  the  National  schools.  Doesn’t 
that  necessarily  account  for  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  children  attending  your  own  schools  1— Yes. 

9939.  Are  there  National  schools  in  your  own. 
parish  1 — There  are. 

9940.  Do  Established  Church  children  go  to  those 
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9941.  Who  are  the  landlords!— Mr.  Close,  of  Dun- 
banagher,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Bessbrook. 

9942.  Is  Mr.  Close  a member  of  the  Established 
Church! — He.is.. 

9943.  Your  society  is  strictly  denominational,  I 
suppose! — That  depends  on  what  is  understood  as 
denominational. 

9944.  Is  it  not  “The  Church  Education  Society!” — 
It  is. 

9945.  What  Church!— The  Established. Church. 

9946.  Is  not  the  Lord  Primate  one  of  the  presi- 
dents!— Yes. 

9947.  And  are  not  all  the  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  members  of  committee  members  of  the 
Established  Church  1 — Yes. 

9948.  And  all  the  inspectors  and  teachers,  male  and 
female,  are  the  same  1 — Yes. 

9949.  In  its  rules  and  administration  is  not  your 
society  denominational  1 — That  depends  on  what  yon 
understand,  by  the  word.  It  does  not  exclude  others. 

9950.  Are  not  its  rules  framed  in  the  interest  of  one 
section  of  the  Church !— Certainly. 

9951.  Well,  is  not  a school  strictly  denominational, 
or  sectarian,  when,  anything  is  required  to  be  learned 
or  done  by  the  pupils  to  which  it  is  known  the  ad- 
herents of  other  Churches  would  object  as  interfering 
with  their  consciences,  and  when  Presbyterians,  but 
foi- these  observances,  might  he  expected,  to  attend  ! — 
There  is  nothing  required  of  Presbyterians  that  they- 
do  not  fully  concur  with  us. in. 

9952.  There  are  Roman.  Catholics  returned  as  at- 
tending your  schools  throughout  the  diocese  of  Armagh  1 


9953.  Do  you  think  they  have  no  conscientious- 
objection  to  the  teaching!— They  have. 

9954.  Is  not  the  result  of  such  a system  to  limit,  its 
usefulness  to  the  adherents  of  one- denomination,  and 
prevent  the  general  community  from  availing  them- 
selves of  its.  benefits!— A very  large  portion,  of  the 
community  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

.9955.  Considering  the  smallness. of  the  schools  and 
the  diminished  average  attendance,  don’t  you  think 
the  tendency  is  in  that  direction! — I think  that  is. too 
large  an  expression  of  the  tendency. 

9956.  Small  schools  are  the  necessary  results,  are 
they  not,  of  such  a society  as  yours! — Yes,  they  are. 

995.7.  Is  there  not.in  that  case,  a waste  of  teaching 
power  and  inspection  power ! — Yes. 

9958.  And,  if  the  State  contributed  any  of  its  funds, 
should  you  not  also  acknowledge  that  there  would  he 
a waste  in  the  payment  of  teachers  and  inspectors,  ami 
other  officers ! — I don’t  call  it  waste. 

9959.  Is  it  the  desire  of  your  society  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  State! -It  is,  to  get  assistance  from 
the  State  certainly. 

9960.  On  what  terms. can  you  say  1 Can  you  speak 

for  your  own  diocesan  society! — No.  I am.  not 

authorized  officially  to  make  . any  statement. 

99.61.  Could  you  give  us  your  own  view  of  the 
terms  which  would  satisfy  you.l-If  we  were  aJlosted- 
to  go  on  with  our  schools  on  the  present  system. 

9962.  You  are  not  disposed  to  accept  State  aid 
with outradhering. to  your  present  denominational  views! 


9963.  Or  at  least,  I suppose,  a similar  set  .of  rules! 


9964.  Would  you  sanction  any  school  system  under 
which  a child  should  be  exempt  from  the  reading  of 
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.Time  li,  1868.  tlie  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  version,  if  the  parent  9985.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  can  you  testify1}— I 

so  -wished1!— Not  if  I was  to  be  the  superintendent  cannot. 

Rev.  Alex-  and  mana„er  of  the  school.  9986.  Have  you  ever  heard-I  don  t know  whether 

andcr  Irwin.  gg65  Tllen  in  every  school  under  you  such  reading  it  applies  to  your  district— have  you  ever  heard  Pro- 
and  instruction  would  be  obligatory  1— Yes.  testants  acknowledge  that  Roman  Catholic  children  and 

9966  Would  you  insist  upon  a child  receiving  your  Roman  Catholic  servants  in  their  families  can  conduct 
religious  instruction  as  a condition  of  his  receiving  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy  so  as  to  defeat  Protest- 
instruction  in  any  branch  of  education1}— Yes.  ant  children  and  Protestant  servants  of  the  same  stand- 

9967.  Would  you  insist  on  the  child  receiving  ing1? — No;  I have  not  heard  of  it. 

religious  instruction  as  a condition  of  its  receiving  9987.  Should  you  be  surprised  that  that  exists  to 
instruction  in  any  branch  1 — Yes.  any  ”^es>  1 should  ..  M 

9968.  Would  you  extend  the  same  privilege  to  9988.  Should  you  be  willing  to  commit  yourself  to 

Roman  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and  people  supposing  this  as  a theory  for  the  Church  Education  Society! 
a system  to  be  approved  in  which  the  reading  of  the  “ Being  a clergyman  of  the  National  Church  I cannot 
Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  teaching  of  imagine  any  proper  system  of  National  education  which 
their  dogmas  would  be  the  condition  on  which  each  child  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  National  religion ; I should 
of  the  district — Established  Church  and  Presbyterian — say  that  the  milk  for  babes  should  be  of  the  kind 
should  receive  any  secular  instruction!  Would  you  that  would  most  easily  assimilate  with  the  strong  meal 
reciprocate  in  fact  your  own  principle  to  the  Roman  which  the  State  provides  for  them.”  Is  such  a theory 
Catholics!— I think  the  Roman  Catholics  are  quite  as  that  yours !- — National  education  is  an  education  for 
right  upon  their  view.  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  since  the  repeal  of 

9969.  Would  you,  as  a clergyman  of  the  Established  the  penal  laws  Roman  Catholics  have  a perfect  right 

Church  and  a representative  of  the  Church  Education  and  they  are  a great  part  of  the  nation  to  educate 
Society,  reciprocate  that  principle  in  their  case! — 1 their  children.  _ 

could  not  approve  of  their  principle  of  educating  9989.  Then  you  would  not  commit  yourself  to  this 
children.  theory  that  I have  just  now  read  ? — No. 

9970.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  relegate  the  reading  9990.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a duty  to  interfere,  if 

of  the  Scriptures  to  a fixed  hour ! — Certainly,  the  read-  possible,  with  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
in"  of  the  Scriptures.  attending  your  schools  1 — No ; that  is,  understanding 

*9971.  And  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  to  a by  the  word  “faith,”  belief  in  the  common  articles  of 
fixed  hour! — No.  Christianity. 

9972.  You  designate  your  schools  I think  as  Scrip-  9991.  Are  they  not  instructed  out  of  the  same  books, 

tural  schools  1— Well,  that  is  one  of  the  names  they  go  and  by  the  same  teachers,  in  the  Church  Education 
by.  schools  1 — Yes. 

9973.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  the  official  name  1 — 9992.  And  I believe  the  teachers  indulge  in  com- 

It  is  not.  ments  and  remarks !— Such  as  are  suitable,  but  only 

9974.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  there  are  such. 

any  Scriptural  schools  connected  with  the  National  9993.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that  the 
Board— any  schools  to  which  the  term  Scriptural  teachers  do  dwell  upon  controverted  topics ! I never 
could  apply! — Well,  if  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  met  with  a teacher  that  did  so. 

children  in  a school  the  children  in  the  school  read  the  9994.  Then  that  does  not  apply  to  your  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  a Scriptural  school.  country,  in  your  opinion !— No. 

9975.  Without  the  “ if,”  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  9995.  Do  you  think  have  Roman  Catholic  parents 
are  no  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  generally  a distrust  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  a 
of  Education  that  could  be  called  Scriptural  schools  1 dread  lest  the  religious  principles  of  their  children 
— I know  that  there  are  National  schools  in  which  should  be  tampered  with  1 — No,  I don’t  think  they 
there  are  no  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  the  children  read  have. 

the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  in  that  sense  they  are  9996.  Have  the  Protestants  a similar  feeling  in 
Scriptural.  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clerical  managers  of 

9976.  In  order  to  be  in  every  sense  a Scriptural  National  schools! — No,  they  have  not  a similar 
school,  must  all  the  children  read  the  Bible  in  the  feeling. 

Authorized  version,  according  to  your  notion!— Or  the  9997.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Douay.  manager  of  a National  school  would  violate  the  rules 

9977.  Then  you  would  be  disposed  to  regard  schools  of  the  Board  and  attempt  proselytism  1 — No ; I do  not 
as  Scriptural  in  which  some  of  the  children  read  the  think  that  he  would. 

Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  version  and  some  in  the  9998.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.  — Do  you  think  small 
Douay  1— Yes.  separate  schools,  of  which  so  many  are  returned  in  the 

9978.  Could  you  conduct  such  Scriptural  schools  1 — list  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  should  fairly 

No,  I could  not.  receive  aid  from  the  State ! — I think  a great  proportion 

9979.  I presume  there  are  several  National  schools  of  them  ought  to  receive  aid,  but  some  are  too  small, 
under  managers  of  the  Established  Church  entitled  to  I think,  to  be  recognised  by  the  State  as  schools. 

be  designated  Scriptural  schools! — Yes ; schools  of  the  9999.  Speaking  generally  of  your  Church  Education 
same  kind  to  which  I alluded  before  in  which  there  were  schools,  since  you  confine  your  instruction  to  one  section 
no  Roman  Catholic  children  attending,  and  all  the  only  of  the  community,  have  you  a claim  to  a share  of 
children  read  the  Scriptures.  the  public  funds  contributed  by  all  denominations ! 

9980.  In  general,  do  you  think  there  are  any  schools  We  do  not  confine  the  instruction  to  one  class  of  the 
under  the  National  Board  entitled  to  be  called  Scrip-  community,  they  are  open  to  every  class,  and  a con- 
tural! — If  there  are  any  Roman  Catholic  children  siderable  number  of  children  of  other  persuasions 
attending  the  school  who  do  not  read  the  Scriptures,  attend  the  schools. 

I do  not  call  it  a Scriptural  school.  10000.  But  you  insist  on  teaching  Scripture  to  every 

9981.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  managers,  Episco-  child  that  comes  into  the  school  1 — Yes. 

palian  or  Presbyterian,  sending  a challenge  to  members  10001.  Do  you  consider  that  your  school  is  “the 
of  a rival  Church  to  have  a competitive  examination  of  clergyman’s  school,”  or  a school  for  the  instruction  and 
their  children  upon  Scripture  1 — I do  not  know  of  it  education  of  the  poor  1 — It  is  the  clergyman’s  school 
from  my  own  knowledge.  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

9982.  You  are  aware  it  was  not  accepted!— I do  not  10002.  Do  you  consider  it  wrong  for  any  person  to 

know  of  it.  attend  a drawing  class  unless  he  has  also  religious 

9983.  Do  you  regard  the  Douay  version  as  the  word  instruction  there  1 — I do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  a 

of  God  in  any  sensei Yes.  person  being  a professor  of  drawing,  or  mathematics, 

9984.  Is  it  read  in  National  schools,  and  are  Roman  or  algebra,  or  any  department  of  instruction. 

Catholic  children  instructed  in  it  1— Not  that  I know  of.  10003.  Do  you  think  that  a person  might  attend  to 
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arithmetic  without  receiving  religious  instruction  1-  10021.  But  would  you  feel  yourself  precluded  from  June  l i , 1868. 

at  an.  accepting  aid  from  the  State  on  conditions  of  that  kind  ? — 

10004.  Is  itnotquitecompatiblewith  such  views  that  —Yes.  If  the  State  enforced  the  attendance  of  cM-  ander  Irwin- 
* school  should  he  established  in  which  any  child  might  dren,  and  built  the  school-house,  and  paid  all  the 
wain  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  and  geography  salaries,  the  State  would  be  m a position  then  to  pre- 

jLiv  i I do  not  know  how  you  can  teach  them  with-  scribe,  without  taking  into  account  what  the  mdivi- 

out  teaching  the  child  to  read.  The  child  must  come  dual  sentiments  of  the  parish  clergyman  or  the  patron 
ready  taught  to  read  in  some  way,  and  it  would  be  a might  be.  But  when  attendance  at  the  school  is 
very  imperfect  education  that  left  out  reading.  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children,  when  a private 

10005.  Suppose  the  child  wants  to  learn  reading  patron  has  to  build  a school-house,  and  provi  e a 
™ly  is  it  necessary  then  that  he  should  have  religious  great  part  of  the  salary,  when  it  rests  upon  the  private 
instruction  also  1— I think  the  reading  lessons  open  the  patron  to  induce  the  children  to  go  to  school  (and 
.opportunities  which  the  Divine  Being  intended  to  be  every  parish  minister  knows  that  it  is  one  ol  toe  most 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  His  laborious  parts  of  his  ministerial  work  to  collect  the 
r(j  children  and  keep  them  there — the  children  of  disso- 

W°10b06.  Suppose  a poor  parent  comes  to  a sebool  and  lute  or  drunken  parents),— I think  the  sentiments  of 
asks  that  his  child  be  taught  reading,  arithmetic,  and  the  patron,  to  whom  the  State  is  indebted  for  the  edu- 
oeoeraphy,  do  you  think  that  that  poor  child  should  be  cation  of  the  children,  ought  to  be  taken  mto  account ; 
refused  unless  lie  be  also  taught  something  to  which  — and  that  the  State  ought  not  merely  to  consider  what 
his  parent  objects  1— Yes.  I think  he  upsets  the  the  views  of  parents  are,  but  the  views  also  ot  the  per- 
■whole  character  of  the  school  by  turning  it  into  what  sons  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  getting  the  children 
makes  it  no  longer  a school,  but  a place  in  which  the  into  the  school. 

Ztaofs  deliver  tleir  lectures.  10022.  It  would,  I suppose,  be  adun  ttd  to  be  the 

F 10007  Is  the  giving  of  secular  instruction  consistent  duty  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  take  care  that 
with  your  principles  ?— Quite  so.  the  children  belonging  to  Ms  persuasion  are  educated  ? 

10008.  Do  you  refuse  to  give  alms  to  a person  of  a — Yes.  . 

religious  denomination  different  from  your  own  1— No.  10023.  Well,  rf  the  clergyman  be  unab  e,  from  his 
I should  not,  certainly.  own  poverty  and  the  poverty  of  the  parish,  to  support  a 

10009.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — I think  you  school  which  would  give  the  children  of  the  parish 
said  vou  had  no  opinion  to  offer  as  to  any  modification  education,  would  you  m such  a case  consider  that  you 
of  the  Church  Education  system  which  would  enable  were  precluded  from  accepting  State  aid!— Yes. 
the  supporters  of  it  to  receive  State  aid?— Not  offici-  10024.  Then  you  would  leave  the  children  without 
ally,  as  representing  others,  but  I also  stated  that,  as  re-  education  ?— Certamly  not,  I would  teach  themmmy 
vards  myself,  if  aid  could  be  given  in  conducting  our  Sunday-school— teach  them  to  spell  and  teach  them  to 
.schools  as  they  are,  I should  be  very  thankful  to  get  aid.  read,  gratuitously,  by  means  oi  the  teachers  m the  Sun- 
10010.  But  on  no  other  condition ; that  is  to  say,  day-school.  They  would  not  be  left  without  a Lnow- 

you  would  not  assent  to  any  modification  of  your  present  ledge  of  reading. 

rules,  so  far  as  regards  the  religious  instruction  ? — No,  10025.  Rev  Dr.  W^.-Andwouldyou  be  dis- 

I think  not.  posed  to  spend  Sundays  in  teaching  them  reading 

10011  May  I ask  you  has  the  question  of  a possible  and  writing  and  mathematics,  and  so  on?  I said 

modification  of  your  rules  been  discussed  amongst  the  nothing  about  mathematics  or  writing  ; but  a know- 
supporters  of  the  Church  Education  Society  of  late  1—  ledge  of  reading  could  be  commiimcated  and  over  and 
Not  officially,  but  there  have  been  always  private  dis-  over  again  has  been  communicated,  m Sunday-schools 
•missions  going  on ; but  not  involving  the  regulations  of  by  gratuitous  teachers,  so  that  the  children  would 
the  Church  Education  Society.  learn  to  read.  ™ , ,, 

10012  Do  all  the  members  of  the  Church  Education  10026.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.— That  would 
Society  hold  the  same  strict  views  as  you  do  1-No.  leave  them  uncared  for  during  the  whole  of  the 

10013.  Do  any  large  proportion  of  them  hold  less  week  1— As  far  as  schooling  goes  they  would  be  un 
rigid  views  as  to  details? — I cannot  say  as  to  the  pro-  eared  for. 

YL  10027.  Has  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils 


portion. 

. 10014.  But  there  are  a good  many?— There  an 
good  many ; not,  however,  of  the  persons  that  I 


fallen  off  of  late  ? — It  has. 

10028.  I think  you  said  that  many  of  your  teachers 


the  way  of  coming  into  communication  with.  It  is  were  very  insufficiently  paid  ?— They  are. 


only  by  rumour  that  I know  it.  * --n  , . , . - , , , o 

10015.  Do  the  patrons  of  Church  Education  schools  various  ways,  by  then-  salaries  as  parish  clerks,  &c.f- 
in  all  cases  hold  these  strict  views  as  a matter  of  And  there  are  many  of  them  without  that  assistance, 
conscience?— I think  a great  proportion  do,  of  those  or  any  assistance  but  from  the  local  patron, 
that  I am  acquainted  with  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  10030.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  en- 
10016.  Public  schools  are  as  important  for  the  class  graft,  if  possible,  other  studies  upon  the  course  ot 
of  persons  who  go  there,  as  the  primary  schools  for  education  given  in  primary  schools— Latm  and  hrench, 
the  education  of  the  poor  ?_Yes.  we  will  say  ?-Well,  that  is  very  doubtfiil  I think 

10017.  But  the  principle  that  the  Church  Education  the  present  stock  of  masters  would  be  spoiled  rt  they 
Society  contends  for  is  not  generally  adopted  in  the  large  attempted  to  give  such  instruction.  eie  were  a 

public  schools  in  which  the  middle  classes  are  educated  supernumerary  staff  of  teachers  I think  it  would  do 
throughout  the  country? — Very  likely  that  is  the  case,  very  well,  and  be  of  great  advantage. 

I do  not  know  of  my  ffwn  knowledge. 3 10031.  Bnt  do  yon  ttak : that  m schools  directly 

10018.  I think  you  said  that  religious  instruction  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  mgiartm0 
is  communicated  in  the  reading  lesson,  as  distinguished  of  that  higher  education  as  part  oi  e sc  oo  ins  ruc- 
from  arithmetic,  or  writing,  or  geography  ?— Yes.  tion  would  not  be  desn-able  ?— Ro.  1 think  the 

10019.  Now,  would  you  consent  to  allow  a child  of  masters  would  give  the  best  of  then-  strength  to  the 
a different  religious  persuasion  to  withdraw  himself  advanced  pupils,  and  it  would  be  la  e o 
from  the  general  reading  lesson  of  the  whole  class,  and  drawback  that  paying  for  results  has  been  habie  to  m 
would  you  give  him  a reading  lesson  by  himself,  with-  England — the  teachers  confining  t lemse  ves 
out  introducing  religious  references? — No;  and  I do  clever  pupils,  and  not  teaching unilo  y. 
not  thick  that  could  be  done.  10032.  T.  that  rrinoiple  of  superior  ed™*on 


10029.  I suppose  their  salaries  are  eked  out  : 


10020.  Supposing  this  alternative  proposed  to  you  adopted  to  any  extent  i 


the  Church  Education 


— either  to  have  no  school  at  all  in  your  parish,  or  to  Society  training  schools  ? ;No, 1 ^ n°  ' . . , 

accept  State  aid  on  the  condition  on  wliich  the  State  10033.  And  on  the  principle  t a you  av  j 
furnishes  it — how  would  you 'decide? — I could  not  stated,  that  you  do  not  think  it  use  u 
establish  the  school ; but  I think  there  is  a ground  of  that  we  have  to  work  with,  the  masters,  are  not  men 
complaint  against  the  State  for  enforcing  that  condition,  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  ^ ^ 
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June  li,  1868.  100  34.  Mr.  Sullivaru— l think  you.  say,  Mi.  Irwin,  is,  more opportuMties for  introduoingreligious  iustrne- 

that  teaching  secular  or  other  knowledge  is  not  neces-  tion? 

Rev.  Alex-  sarily  part-  of  the  duty  of  the  parish  clergyman.  Am  10053;  Precisely  ?— No.  I think  that  there  are 

ander  Irwin.  j right? Not  of  the  clergyman  Mmsell,  hut  of  the  excellent  opportunities  in  the  school  books  of  the 

National  Board.  They  seem  to  be:  very  suitable  for 
10035.  And  then  why  dothe  clergy  claim  an- inter-  introducing  religious  instruction., 
ference  in  schools  ? — Because  they  provide  the  master.  10054.  Are  there  not,'  in  point  of  fact,  just  as  many 

10036.  That  applies  to  the  case  of:  your  society,  of  opportunities  and  more  perhaps,  than  in  the  Dublin 
course?— Yes.  Spelling  Book?— Yes. 

10037.  I speak  in  reference  to  the  schools' supported  10055.  The  Dublin  Spelling:  Book  was  produced  to 

by  the  State  ? — If  the  State  looks  to  the  olergyman  to  meet  circumstances  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Na- 
provide  the  teacher,  to  superintend  the  teacher,  and  tional  Board  ?— Yes. 

get  the  children  to  attend,  I think  he  has  a very  fair  10056.  And  they  excluded,  did  they  not,  the  entire 
claim  to  have  his  sentiments  taken  into  account  of  the  religious  element  from  it? — Yes; 

10038.  But  does  the  State  generally  expect  the  10057.  They  were  the  books  of  the  Kildare-street 
clergyman  to  provide  the  teacher,  and  provide  the  schools?— Yes. 

school,  and  provide  the  pupils? — The  pupils  are  not  10058.  The  object  at  that  time  was  to  educate  suit- 
compelled  to  attend,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  them  ably  all  classes  and  all  denominations?— I don’t  know 
to  attend  is  the  persuasion  of  the  clergyman  teaching  what  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  book  was. 
the  parents  that  it  is  their  duty  to  send  their  children.  I do  not  know  who  revised  it  or  prepared  it. 

10039.  Do  you  think  that  that  duty  entitles  them  to  10059.  You  are,  however,  aware  that  the  opportu- 
claim  the  right  of  governing  the  school  altogether  ? — nities  are  much  fewer  in  it  than  in  the  National  school 
No;  I do  not  say  of  governing  the  school  altogether,  boobs  for  religious  comment ?— Yes,  certainly;  the 
but  that  their  sentiments  ought  to  be  taken  into  reading  lessons  of  the  National  school  books  abound 
account  by  the  State  in  regulating  the  system.  with  opportunities. 

10040.  Would  you  extend  the  same  right  to  the  10060.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  State 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  which  you  claim  for  your-  to  schools  generally,  do  you  think  that  it  is  the  duty 

selves  ? Yes.  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 

10041.  I think  you  stated  a little  while  ago,  in  the  school  ?— I am  not  competent  to  say  what  the  duty 
answer  to  another  Commissioner,  that  you  would  not  of  the  State  is  towards- all  the  subjects  of  the  State, 
sanction  his  views?— I could  not  approve  of  his  10061.  Would  you,  from  your  point  of  view,  call 
teaching.  upon  the  State  to  give  aid  only  to  such  schools  as  carry 

10042.  Well,  would  you  admit  that  the  State  has  a out  that  principle?— I think  that  when  the  State  pays 

perfect  right  to  consult  him  ? — Of  course.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to  attend  gaols,  and  Ro- 

penal  laws  were  repealed  I think  the  Roman  Catholics  man  Catholic  chaplains  to  attend  poor-houses,  it 
came  to  have  a just  right  to  teach  their  children.  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  done  if  it  said 

10043.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  nineteen  “ we  will  insist  upon  the  Scriptures  being  read  in 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  school  of  Camlough,  while  in  every  school.”  I do  not  think  it  would  harmonize 
the  neighbourhood  there  was  a large  National  school  with  what  has  been  the  system  of  the  State, 
under  the  patronage  of  a mill  owner.  Are  there  any  10062.  You  think  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
particular  circumstances  in  that  locality  which  would  enforce  or  carry  out  any  system  in  which  the  reading 
have  led  the  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  the  Church  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  obligatory? — I think  that 

Education  Society’s  Schools? — No;  I do  not  know  would  be  hard  upon  a large  body  of  the  people, 

what  led  them  to  attend.  That  mill  owner,  who  has  a 10063.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  relaxa- 

large  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  requires  all  the  tion  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  Education  Society  did 
hands  employed  in  his  mill  to  pay  for  the  instruction  the  late  Primate-  suggest  ?— Not  a relaxation  of  the 
of  their  children  in  Ms  National  school;  and  yet  there  rules  of  the  society;  but  he  gave  an  advice  to  his 

are  parents  who  pay  for  the  teaclring  of  their  children  clergy.  In  the  year  1859  or  1860  the  late  Primate 

in  his  National  school,  and  send  their  children  to  addressed  a letter-  to:  his  clergy,  recommending  them 
my  Church  Education  school.  It  is  very  difficult  to  to  use  greater  efforts  than  they  had  ever  done  to  im- 
aceount  for  preferences  of  that  kind.  prove  the  Church  Education  schools,  as  many  of  them 

10044.  What  is  the  "religion  of  the  mill  o^vner?— A were  in  a very  inefficient  state;  and  he  also  advised 
Quaker.  them,  if  they  were  not  able  to  render  them  schools 

10045.  And  of  the  teachers  of  the  National  school  ? efficient  by  increased  contributions,  to  connect  them 

I think  they  are  Presbyterians.  with  the  National  Board,  rather  than  that  they  should 

10046.  Do  those  Roman  Catholics  who  attend  that  perish  altogether. 

Camlough  school  read  the  authorized  version  of  the  10064.  Was  that  advice  repudiated  by  the  society 
Bible  and  receive ' religious  instruction  ?— Y es.  as  a body  1— It  was  not  addressed > to  the  society.  The 

10047.  Ei-Offi  your  experience  of  the  diocese  of  late  Primate  never  recommended  an  alteration  of  any 

Armagh,  are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  direct  proselyt-  rule  of  the  society. 

ism  in  connexion  "with  the  schools  of  the  Church  10065.  Did  the  society, -as  such,  orthrough  their  re- 
Education  Society  there?— No,  I never  heard  of  a cognised  representatives,  express  any  opinion  upon  that 
child  becoming  a Protestant.  advice  of  the  Primate?-— The  great  body  of  the  clergy 

10048.  Or  of  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of  land-  who  had  schools  under  the  society  declined  to  follow  his 
owners  ? — No ; the  great  body  of  the  landlords  support  advice,  and,  in  Ms  own  diocese,  much  the  greater  por- 
the  National  system  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh;  tion  of  the  clergy  who  had  Church  Education  schools. 

10049.  But'  in  the  cases  where  Roman  Catholics  10066.  Do  you  think  that  that  objection  to  the 
attend  those  schools,  do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  adoption  of  the  Primate’s  advice  remains  still  in  as 
wMch  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  circumstances  strong  force  as  it  was  then  ?— I do. 

■ in  wliich  they  stand  with  regard  to  landowners  or  10067.  The  Chairman.— T)o  you  make  Churcli  chil- 
manufacturers  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  such  a case.  dren  who  attend  your  schools  attend  Divine  sendee? 

10050.  Are  not  the  Dublin  Spelling  Books  used  — It  is  no  rule  of  the  society.  They  are  all  taught  the 
extensively  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  ? Church  Catechism  ; but  there  is  nni-ule  as-to  theat- 
— Yes,  I think  they  are.  tendance  on  Divine  service. 

10051.  In  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  are  they  as  much  10068.  Do  they  attend  the  church  in  a body  •?— No  ; 
used  as  the  new  series  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  they  accompany  their  parents. 

Society? — I think  that  the  new  series  is  supplanting  10069.  Lord  Clonbrock. — -Do  you  teach  Roman  Ca- 
th'em.  tholibs  the  Church  Catechism? — No. 

10052.  Now  do  you  think  that  there  is  really  more  10070.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  school  opened  on 
religious  instruction  in  either  of  these  two  series  than  Sunday  for  religious  instruction?— No. 
there  is  in  the  books  of  the  National  Board  ?— That  [Adjourned.] 
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Twenty-fifth  Day— Dublin,  Friday,  June  12, 1868. 
Present : 

The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Eight  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 
■William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  1 ^ 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  / 


10071.  The  Chairman.  . - 

vou  held  the  offices  of  District  Lispector  and  Head 
Inspector  under  the  Board  of  National  Education?— 


James  William  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  June  12, 1868. 

•I  believe  some  years  ago  than  half  the  counties  in  Ireland.  I may  say  that  since  James  Wm. 


this  Commission  was  proposed  I have  visited  more  Kavanagh, 
schools  than,  perhaps,  any  man  in  Ireland,  whether  es4 
connected  with  the  Board  or  otherwise.  Within  the 
last  month  I visited  schools  in  Cork  and  the  neighbour- 

o hood.  I should  not  have  made  these  remarks,  which 

One  of  flic  elms  of  appear  to  bepersomltomjseH  tet.for&eiiiift  of  jour 
1 lordship’s  question. 


10072.  Are  you  now  a Professor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  ?— Yes. 


mathematics.  . „ 

10074  What  is  your  opmion  as  to  the  goodness  ot 
the  elementary  secular  instruction  given  in  the  National 
schools;  that  is  to  say,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic?—Well,  it  is  good  in  many  schools,  and  very 
inferior  and  low  in  other  schools,  as  you  may  expect  in 
a scheme  that  applies  to  so  large  an  extent  of  country. 

10075.  In  so  large  a number  of  teachers  probably 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the  teachers  vary  very 

considerably?— Very  much. 

10076.  Do  you  consider  that  those  teachers  who  are 
fairly  efficient,  as  a rule,  ground  the  children  well  m 
those  subjects?— Where  the  instruction  is  worst,  least 
efficient,  and  least  skilful,  is  in  the  teaching  of  the 
lower  books  and  the  more  elementary  subjects. 

i think  there  is  a tendency  in  the 


10081.  Do  you  think  that  the  secular  instruction 
which  is  given  in  the  model  schools — I don’t  speak  of 
Marlborough-street,  but  of  the  district  model  schools — 
is  well  given  ? — Extremely  well.  Admirably  given,  on 
the  whole. 

10982..  Are  the  pupil-teachers  who  come  from  these 
model  schools  superior  to  the  monitors  of  the  ordinary 
National  schools? — Very  much  superior,  generally. 

10083.  Are  the  class  of  children  who  attend  the 
model  schools  children  for  whose  education  the  State 
ought  to  pay,  or  are  they  to  a large  extent  the  children 
of  a higher  class  ? — They  are,  to  a great  extent,  children 
that,  looking  at  the  several  standards  adopted  in  Engr 
land,  the  State,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  would  not  allow  a 
sixpence  for  their-  education,  as  they  belong  to  a social 
class  for  whom  the  National  system  never  cordd  have 


10077.  Do  you . - , 

masters  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  higher  . 

mibipcts  ? There  is  a tendency,  but  it  is  greatly  checked  been  intended. 

r&ofion  I think  A.  of  the  chief  Uwm  of  1008k  Do  yon  thmk  that  the  dflldnm  of  the  poor 
thistendeney  is  unsuitable  and  inefficient  training.  derive  advantage  from  being  educated  m the  model 

10078  Xtanpears  that  a large  number  of  .the  children  schools  i—Very  great  secular  ad™tages  to  the  extent 
remain  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  for  very  that  they  are  educated  there,  which  is  very  small 
2L&  period,  without  advancing  to  a higher  10085.  Then  do  you  consider  the  model  schools  to 
standard  Dies  that  arise  principally  from  irregular  ho  good  for  training  teachers  and  good  as  model  schools, 
attendance  or  should  the  masters  be  expected  to  push  as  far  as  secular  instruction  is  concerned  S— Excellent, 
them  through  the  First  and  Second  Books  more  rapidly ! if  you  ask  me,  n-respectiue  of  the  head  of  expense  and 
-It  arisesfrom  two  causes,  chiefly ; one,  the  want  of  of their  receiving  State  punts,  and  also  of  the  rehgions 


difficulties  involved.  The  teachers  are,  on  the  whole, 
some  of  the  best  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  Ireland. 
They  are  of  a respectable  class ; and  are  respectably 
paid.  There  is  an  unusually  large  teaching  power  or 
teaching  staff  in  the  schools,  and  there  is  everything 
connected  with  them,  looking  at  them  merely  as  literary 
schools  to  give  a superior,  practical  and  excellent  course 
of  secular  instruction  to  the  class  of  children  that  go 
out  of  consideration  the  objections  to 

taking  part  in  the  management  since  you  have  been  a them 

professor  at  the  Roman  Catholic  University? — I may  social.  , . , ...  c 

Ly  that  since  the  year  1834  I have  never  ceased  to  be  10086.  What  are  the  objeetionsto  which  you  refer 
actively  connected  with  National  schools.  My  offi-  under  the  head 

cial  connexion  with  the  Board  closed  early  in  1858.  varies  from  abou  - . . , . 

There  was  only  about  a year  between  the  time  I with-  or  £5  a child ; and  I think  that  this  is  too  much  to 
drew  from  connexion  with  the  Board  and  my  appoint-  pay,  especially  by  the  State. 

ment  to  the  Catholic  University.  In  that  interval,  I 10087.  In  making  that  circulation .do  you  take 


special  qualifications  in  the  teachers  for  the  lower  de- 
partments of  primary  instruction,  and  the  other  irregu- 
larity of  attendance ; there  are  other  causes  too ; but 
these  are  the  chief. 

10079.  Are  you  patron  or  manager  of  any  National 
school? — No ; but  I inspected  schools  in  every  county 
and  almost  in  every  part,  of  Ireland,  for  many  years. 

10080.  Have  you  attended  any  National  schools  for 

the  purpose  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  children  or  there,  leavm0  - ------  - , , 

. 1 , - n . — u™  inm.  o +i,o,v,  nr,  other  grounds,  economical,  religious  and 

:e  the  objections  to  which  you  refer 

economical”? — The  annual  expense 

•aries  from  about  <£15  a child,  infants  included,  to  £4 


any  other  elements  besides  the  cost  of  boarding  the 
children,  and  the  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  teachers  ? 
—Boarding  the  pupil-teachers , your  lordship  means. 
The  children  are  not  boarded,  and  there  are  only  a few, 
eight  or  ten,  pupil-teachers  in  the  school.  The  children 


published  a work  reviewing  the  principles,  the  work- 
ing, and  the  results  of  the  National  system,  a circum- 
stance to  which  I should  not  now  advert  but  for  your 
lordship’s  question.  From  that  to  this  I have  never 
ceased  visiting  schools,  being  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  other  persons  engaged  in  promoting 

or  seeking  a change  in  the  State  scheme  of  education,  iw  uu.  ^ -6  % 

owing  to  which  I have  inspected  schools  with  nearly  any  other  charges  than  the  money  paid  lor  the  board- 

the  same  care  and  the  same  interest  as  when  I was  a ers,  and  the  salaries  and  allowances  given  to  the  t.acR- 

paid  officer— this  voluntary  inspection  extending  to  ers?— I do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  oi  Reneiec- 

National  and  other  schools  scattered  through  more  tion,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  superior  grMimiM  schools 


are  only  day  scholars. 

10088.  In  mnkiug  that  calculation  do  you  take  m 
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in  England.  They  are  collegiate,  pretentious,  elegantly 
appointed  buildings,  some  of  them  costing  £5,000  to 
£15,000  and  £20,000.  And  when  you  consider  that 
nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  them  are  weanlings, 
little  infants,  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  that  is  a very 
unnecessary  expense.  I have  a right,  however,  to  take 
into  account  the  heavy  annual  cost  of  repair,  salaries, 
and  expenses  of  the  teaching  staff,  books,  requisites, 
apparatus,  and  all  the  material  aids  for  instruction  in 
the  school.  I take  in  everything  except  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  expended  on  the  buildings. 

I take  in  all  the  items  of  annual  support  and  wear  and 
tear.  I look  at  it  as  a man  of  the  world,  calculating 
what  it  would  cost  for  the  education  of  a child  going 
through  the  school. 

10089.  Do  you  consider  the  secular  teaching  in  the 
central  training  establishment,  Marlborough-street, 
and  the  model  schools  there,  successful? — Extremely 
so.  I visited  those  schools  several  times  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  witnessed  the  examination  and  what 
was  going  on  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  though 
I was  head  master  of  the  schools  myself  for  four  years, 
and  began  my  public  life,  I may  say,  as  such,  I con- 
sider the  teaching  in  each  department — boys’,  gii-ls’,  and 
infants’ — excellent. 

10090.  Were  you  ever  yourself  officially  connected 
with  the  training  school  in  Marlborough-street? — 
Largely. 

10091.  As  Inspector  or  as  professor? — I was  ap- 
pointed, without  solicitation  on  my  part,  directly  or 
indirectly,  head  master  of  the  model  schools,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  when  I was  a very  young  man.  I was 
for  four  years  head  .master,  in  which  capacity  I was 
closely  connected  with  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
with  their  instruction.  I was,  as  it  were,  master  of 
Method. 

10092.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  day  the 
general  standard  of  acquirements  among  the  teachers 
upon  their  coming  for  training  is  higher  than  it  was  at 
the  time  you  are  speaking  of? — Of  the  younger  candi- 
dates that  had  been  pupil-teachers,  decidedly  higher. 
But  the  striking  difference  that  I see  is,  that  there  are 
fewer  respectable  men  of  solid  attainments  amongst 
them — fewer  men  of  years  going  into  it  as  a profession 
than  at  that  time.  This  would  strike  you  very  much 
if  you  were  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  students 
in  training  then,  as  I was,  and  to  see  their  appearance 
now — that  of  mere  boys.  The  general  ability  of  the 
teachers  in  Ireland  has  rather  gone  down  than  ad- 
vanced. 

10093.  Is  that  from  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  ? — 
From  different  causes,  chiefly  social  and  economic. 

10094.  In  the  early  years  of  the  National  Board, 
when  there  were  no  persons  existing  who  had  been 
trained  in  their  boyhood  as  monitors,  would  it  not  be 
natural  that  under  a new  system  there  would  be  for  a 
time  many  middle-aged  persons  who  would  seek  train- 
ing and  classification  under  it? — Yes,  there  were  many 
of  them.  The  monitorial  scheme  did  not  commence 
till  the  year  1845,  and  then  very  sparingly — only  about 
100  paid  monitors  in  Ireland.  But,  lately,  it  is 
becoming  largely  developed.  The  number  of  paid 
monitors  estimated  for  this  year  is  3,600,  but  the 
qualifications  of  a large  number  of  them  are  extremly 
low,  and  a supply  of  suitable  raw  material  cannot  be 
attracted.  In  connexion  with  the  object  of  this  Com- 
mission, I visited  several  schools,  the  monitors  in 
which,  when  their  time  was  up,  enlisted,  preferring 
soldiering  to  schooling ; others  went  as  common 
porters.  If  your  lordship  thinks  fit  I will  name  several 
such  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  monitor  to  the  children  of  the- very  humblest 
trades,  and  even  to  orphans  in  charity  schools,  and 
they  refused  to  take  the  place. 

10095.  Was  that  because  they  had  better  prospects 
elsewhere  or  from  a dislike  of  the  laborious  and  se- 
dentary life  of  a teacher? — Some  of  them  would  take 
the  money  when  they  wanted  it,  and  then  “cut” 
what  is  called  in  England  a profession,  but  which  is 
very  far  from  being  a profession  in  Ireland.  I believe 
that  teachers  are  “bom,  not  made,”  and  whenever 
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driven  to  school-keeping,  it  is  one  of  the  most  irk- 
some and  laborious  offices  on  earth,  and  the  worst 
requited. 

10096.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  that  you  specify 
under  the  head  social  and  economic? — I think  that, 
owing  to  the  bitter  and  protracted  controversy  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  ten  years,  some  of  the 
schools  being  unpopular  and  others  barely  tolerated 
by  a large  number  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  there  is  not  that  popular  identity  with 
the  school  that  there  used  to  be,  owing  to  which  the 
local  support  in  the  way  of  fees  has  fallen  away,  and 
the  teachers  lean  rather  to  the . Inspector  than  to  the 
patron,  so  that  the  school  ceases  to  be  what  it  ought 
to  be — a connecting  link  between  the  Church  and  the 
home. 

10097.  Do  you  consider  that  sufficient  provision  is 
made  in  the  central  training  establishment  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  tire  teachers  ? — Not  now ; there 
is  no  provision  of  a proper  kind  that  is  recognised, 
as  for  several  years  past  the  clergy  of  four-fifths  of  the 
people  stay  away.  They  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
suspension,  ipso  facto , to  visit  any  training  or  model 
school  belonging  to  the  National  Board.  I merely 
state  a fact  which  must  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

10098.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
chaplains  of  the  various  denominations  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  central  schools  as  receiving  salaries  ? — I 
think  it  highly  objectionable,  in  relation  to  a provision 
for  Catholics,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated. 

10099.  For  what  reasons? — It  is  no  proper  function 
of  the  State  to  train  teachers,  or  to  make  or  mould  the 
schoolmaster.  The  training  should  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent religious  and  educational  bodies.  As  a citizen 
and  in  every  capacity,  I emphatically  deny  that  the 
State  has  a right  to  do  so.  It  would  be  the  lowest  po- 
litical degradation.  The  State  has  no  more  right  to 
make  the  schoolmasters  of  the  country  than  it  has  to 
make  the  clergy.  You  have  only  to  read  the  report 
of  Mr.  Pattison  on  Prussia,  a country  to  which  we  are 
constantly  referred  as  a model,  and  you  will  see  that 
whilst  there  is  a great  deal  there  for  our  admiration, 
the  promotion  of  the  schoolmasters  is  subject  to  poli- 
tical influences,  and  if  there  is  such  a grave  abuse  in 
a country  which  has  a good  deal  of  homogenity  of  race 
and  creed,  it  is  a thing  intolerable  and  not  to  be  borne 
in  a country  like  this.  It  has  never  been  attempted 
in  England.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  here.  The 
State  directs  no  training  college,  and  has  no  model 
school  of  its  own  in  England.  The  several  religious 
and  educational  bodies  there  train  their  own  teachers, 
and  the  State  assists  them. 

10100.  Assuming  the  continuance  of  a central 
training  establishment  where  boarders  are  kept,  should 
you  prefer  the  existing  system,  where  the  attendance 
of  ministers  of  religion  is  altogether  voluntary,  or  do 
you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  salaried 
chaplains  ? — Well,  if  it  is  to  continue,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  large,  and  that  the  duty  would  occupy 
a considerable  amount  of  the  clergymen’s  time,  I do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  paid  as  in  the  case  of 
workhouse  or  military  chaplains.  I think  if  it  takes 
up  the  clergyman’s  time  he  has  a right  to  be  paid.  But 
in  saying  this  I give  no  opinion  outside  the  common 
precept,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

10101.  I suppose  your  answer  would  apply  equally 
to  these  district  model  schools  in  the  country  where 
there  was  any  large  collection  of  boys? — Oh,  yes;  if 
there  were  such. 

10102.  Do  I understand  your  view  to  be,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  State  to  confine  itself  to  a 
system  of  using  such  institutions  as  either  religious 
bodies  or  voluntary  associations  might  create  for 
training  schools? — As  a citizen  and  as  an  educationist, 
I am  so  much  in  favour  of  it  that  I long  since  advo- 
cated it,  and  I beg  to  offer  myself  to  your  lordship 
and  the  Commission  for  the  fullest  inquiry  respecting 
both  schemes  of  training  schools.  I was  closely  con- 
nected for  a long  time  with  training  schools,  and  felt, 
as  I still  feel,  a great  interest  in  them.  I beg  to  re- 
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mind  your  lordship  and  the  Commission  that  one  of 
the  special  recommendations  ever  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  was,  that  they  had  no  mixed 
collegiate  system  in  the  sense  of  residence,  that  the 
college  authorities  were  not  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
students,  who  are  obliged  to  live  with  their  parents 
and  relations,  or  in  licensed  boarding-houses.  The  En- 
dowed Schools’  Commission,  your  predecessors  on  a 
higher  grade  of  the  subject,  divided  amongst  them- 
selves on  other  portions  of  the  question,  but  on  this 
one  they  were  all  agreed,  and  went  out  of  their  way 
to  accord  that  agreement.  They  state  that  there  is  a 
most  marked  difference  between  the  elementary  school, 
the  pupils  of  which  left  their  parents  in  the  morning, 
spent  the  day  there,  got  instruction,  and  went  back  to 
their  parents  in  the  evening ; and  the  boarding-school 
•in  which  the  children  lived  as  a home,  for  they  could 
not  conceive  such  being  worked  without  unity  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Those  collisions  and  jarrings  of  religious 
sentiment  incidental  to  the  domestic  life  of  a number 
of  young  persons  of  various  creeds  would  have  an  in- 
jurious effect,  so  that  they  could  not  conceive  such  an 
•experiment  being  attempted.  Finally,  the  late  Govern- 
ment, in  a remarkable  paper  by  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Forstescue,  recognised  the  same  view.  The  Commis- 
sioner's, upon  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  1,  page  21,  reviewing  the  early  labours  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  state — 
“ The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  resulted 
in  the  .adoption  of  a resolution  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a normal  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of 
a voluntary  body ; but  so  much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  providing  for  the  religious  constitution  of 
the . school  that  this  design  was  laid  aside  and  never 
resumed:”  The  sequel  of  that  wise  abandonment  is, 
that  there  are  now  39  colleges  in  England,  under  the 
different  religious  denominations,  attended  by  nearly 
three  thousand  students,  and  supported  by  the  State 
at  an  expense  of  £74,000  a year. 

10103.  Supposing  that  system  to  be  adopted  in  Ire- 
land, what  proportion  of  the  cost  do  you  consider  the 
State  should  pay  1 — I should  say  that  the  State  ought 
to  pay  the  entire  cost,  if  a guai-antee  could  be  devised 
that  the  trained  and  accomplished  teacher  should  be 
saved  to  the  public  service  for  which  he  was  designed. 
I am  not  favourable  to  abuses  of  the  public  money  by 
having  persons  affect  to  go  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
»by  which  they  get  a very  superior  education,  and  then 
•go  away  to  some  other  walk  of  life.  I am  quite  aware 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  provide,  in  a free  country, 
any  means  of  compelling  them  to  remain,  but  it  might 
be  that  the  religious  body  to  which  the  student  belongs 
might  give  a guarantee  that  he  should  remain  till 
he  had  put  in  a sufficient  time  to  reimburse  the  State 
fairly  for  the  amount  invested  in  his  training. 

10104.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  England  the  State 
only  pays  a portion  of  the  expense  of  those  training 
colleges  ? — A very  large  proportion.  I may  add  that 
I have  visited  several  of  these  colleges,  most  of  them  in 
London,  and  one  in  Liverpool — and  I am  very  well 
acquainted  with  their  working. 

10105.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  do  you  mean  by  a very 
large  proportion  ? You  are  aware  it  is  limited  ? — Yes. 

10106.  What  is  the  limit1? — I will  find  it  for  you 
in  a moment  in  the  revised  code. 

10107.  Three-fourths  is  the  greatest  ? — Well,  I think 
that  is  a very  lax-ge  amount. 

10108.  That  is  the  maximum  1 — The  State  in  Ireland 
now  pays  all  in  the  present  unfavourable  circumstances. 

10109.  The  Chairman.  — Supposing  the  management 
to  be  vested  in  private  bodies  or  associations,  do  you 
think  that  the  State  could  be  expected  to  assume  the 
whole  of  the  expense  ? — I would  prefer,  my  lord,  that 
a portion  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  locally.  I 
like  independence.  I do  not  think  that  the  State 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  unnecessarily ; and  if  it 
could  be  done,  or  that  the  religious  bodies  could  bear 
the  expense,  I should  be  in  favour  of  their  being  called 
upon  to  pay  a small  portion  of  it.  I am  not  at  all  in 


favour  of  the  State  being  unduly  taxed ; quite  the 
contrary. 

10110.  Supposing  the  English  system  of  manage- 
ment to  be  adopted,  do  you  think  that  the  English 
practice  of  the  State  paying  only  a portion  of  the  cost 
would  properly  follow  ? — I think  so.  Though  I am 
not  here  to  speak  for  anyone,  that  a large  number 
of  persons  in  Ireland,  from  what  I know  of  them, 
would  be  satisfied  to  bear  portion  of  the  expense,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  it. 

10111.  You  consider  that  mixed  management  would 
involve  mixed  payment!— Yes ; I think  so. 

10112.  Master  Brooke. — Would  you  explain  a little 
more  your  idea  of  the  training  system  that  you  would 
propose.  Of  course,  I presume  you  require  schools  for 
training.  You  began  by  condemning  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  existing  system  of  training.  I want  to 
know  what  system  you  would  propose  to  substitute  for 
it  1 — My  attention  was  early  called,  when  Head  Master 
of  the  model  schools,  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  teachers 
in  dealing  with  the  lower  classes,  especially  what  you 
would  call  the  Primers,  the  First  and  Second  Books. 
When  I went  out  as  District  Inspector,  in  1844, 
this  marked  defect  forced  itself  still  more  strongly 
on  my  attention.  From  1846  to  1855  I had  seen,  as 
Head  Inspector,  the  same  unskilfulness  over  the  whole 
island ; and  in  1857,  my  last  year  in  the  service  as 
senior  Head  Inspector,  I delivered  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  Marlborough-street,  an  unusual  thing,  I not 
being  connected  with  the  training  department,  to  the 
teachers  of  Dublin  and  for  miles  round  about,  the  resi- 
dent Commissioners,  some  of  the  heads  of  the  training 
department,  and  several  of  the  Inspectors,  and  Head 
Inspectors  being  of  the  audience,  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  being  chiefly  the  Primer  and  the  lowest  grades 
of  elementary  education.  I mention  these  broad  facts 
to  show  that  my  opinion  on  that  important  defect  in 
the  training  of  the  teachers  has  undergone  no  change. 

10113.  I mean  to  say  what  sort  of  establishment 
would  you  propose  to  have  for  the  purpose  of  training  ? 
— I thought  you  were  referring  to  what  were  the  de- 
fects that  I observed  in  the  training  of  the  teachers, 
and  asking  how  I would  propose  to  remedy  them. 

10114.  You  protested  that  the  State  ought  to  have 
no  interference  whatever  with  the  training  of  teachers  1 
— Oh,  pardon  me.  There  is  a great  difference  between 
no  interference  whatever  and  that  the  State  should 
train  the  teachers.  1 never  said  the  former.  Wher- 
ever the  State  sends  its  money  the  State  can  interfere, 
and  ought  interfere,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  spent. 

10115.  I want  to  know  how  you  would  constitute 
those  training  bodies  ? — I would  have  provincial  and 
other  training  schools,  according  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  religious  bodies,  which  would  greatly 
simplify  it.  If  we  began  northward,  the  Presbyterians 
are  in  one  compact  body,  and  are  nowhere  else  in  Ire- 
land, so  that  I would  give  them  a training  school  in  Bel- 
fast, as  they  have  no  following  in  the  rest  of  Ireland 
except  waifs  and  strays.  The  Established  Church 
population  is  largely  there  too — 56-4  per  cent,  of  their 
following  being  in  Ulster — and  they  might  take  their 
choice  of  Derry,  or  Belfast,  whilst  I would  give  them 
another  in  Dublin.  I would  give  the  Roman  Catholics 
a large  training  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces. 
I would  exercise  the  same  care  and  caution  as  in  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  inspection,  to  see  that  none  but 
suitable  students  went  in,  that  they  were  regularly 
subjected  to  examination,  and  that  grants  should  not 
be  given  for  them  until  they  were  fairly  launched  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession. 

10116.  Whom  would  appoint  to  these  training 
schools  ? — The  different  religious  bodies,  just  as  in  Eng- 
land. I would  accept  that  portion  of  the  English 
system  bodily,  with  very  slight  modifications. 

10117.  Would  you  leave  the  whole  patronage  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  teaching  staff  of  these  colleges 
to  those  religious  bodies?— Entirely. 

10118.  And  the  Government  I suppose  would  exer- 
cise a veto  or  at  least  a discretion  as  to  the  number  and 
position  of  these  colleges  ? — Certainly ; that  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers  should  not  exceed  the  demand. 
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10119.  But  not  to  interfere  in  tlie  appointment  of 
the  officers  1 — No ; no  more  than  the  usual  control  that 
they  have  in  ordinary  schools.  For  example,  in  the 
practising  school,  or  what  is  called.liere  the  model  school, 
the  Government  would  have  the  same  control  that  it 
has  over  an  ordinary  school— power  to  see  that  the 
■officers  are  properly  qualified,  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  right,  that  the  school  is  properly  conducted, 
and  thatthe  resultsare  equivalent  to  the  grants  awarded. 

10120.  Did  you  ever  devise  a plan  for  securing  to 
the  State  the  services  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 
trained  ! — I think  that  is. beyond'  my  power,  unless  by 
the  offer  of  liberal  salaries.  If  persons  were  bound  to 
remain  always,  at  one  business  and  never  go  into  any 
other  it  would  be  an  adoption  of  the  Indian  castes. 

10121.  Have  you  thought  of  binding  them  for  any 
■number  of  years  1— Yes ; an  apprenticeship  while  they 
.are  learning  their  business. 

10122.  -But  when  they  are  at  their  business-1— I am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  law  that  could  bind  them 
-to  remain  at  it,  in  a free  State. 

10123.  -Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  consider  Belgium  a 
free 'Stated — I do. 

.10124.  And  are  you  aware  that  teachers,  after  hav- 
ing been  trained,  are  bound  to  serve  five  years  there  1 — 

I -am  aware  of  it.  If  they  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
do  so  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Then  it  is  a matter 
of  contract.  But  we  have  no  power  to  compel  them. 

10125.  Master  -Brooke.-- That  must  be  a -contract 
before  the  pupil  receives  -his  training  1—  Yes. 

10126.'  Such  a contract  as  that  might  be  enforced, 

I suppose  1—1  dare  say -it  might  like  any  other  private 
contract. 

10127.  You  said  something  about  a guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  religious-bodies  1 — I think,  as  far  as  the 
religious  body  can  itis  bound  to  see  that  no  persons 
butthose  who  are  suitable  in  every  respect,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  business,  should  be  admitted  as 
students  in  the  training  colleges.  It  is  a very  difficult 
question,  and  when  you -do  your  best,  it  is  all  you 
can  do. 

■10128.  You  said  there  was  a very  great  change 
since  your  first  acquaintance  with  the  system  in  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  teachers  ; explain  that  a 
little  morel — If  you  look  back  to  the  different  public 
inquiries,  more  especially  those  upon  which  the  Poor 
Law  was  founded  and  those  regarding  the  land  ques- 
tion, you  will  see  that  very  great  advances  have  taken 
place  in  wages,  owing  chiefly  to  the  vast  emigration, 
whilst  the  introduction  of  competitive  examinations 
enables  persons  with  moderate  attainments  to  get  into 
some  of  the  humbler  positions  of  the  public  offices. 
Apart  from  these  attractions,  there  are  many  disad- 
vantageous -circumstances  connected  with  the  teachers, 
among  which  may  be  cited  the  absence  of  residences 
for  them  in  rural  localities,  and  the  long  distances  that 
many  -of  them  have  to  walk  in  sparely  peopled  dis- 
tricts to  their-  lodgings.  All  these  concurrently,  but 
chiefly  the  changes  in  the  labour  market,  the  great 
tendency  and  temptation  to  emigrate,  and  the  reports 
that  persons  with  less  intelligence  than  schoolmasters 
do  well  in  America  and  Australia,  coupled  with  the 
small  salaries,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

10129.  But  you  have  not  stated  the  nature  of  the 
change  itself  1— The  men  are  rather  of  a lower  class 
socially,  and  decidedly  younger.  They  go  to  it  younger 
than  formerly  you  will  see  throughout  all  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  extracts  from  some  of  which,  if  you 
desire,  I will  read  for  you. 

10130.  I would  rather  you  would  tell  me  your  own 
experience!— The  general  complaint  running  through 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  for  the  past  few  years  is 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  married  persons,  who  are 
tied  down  by  social  or  local  ties,  to  the  country,  there 
is  a general  unsettledness,  if  I may  so  speak,  on  the  part 
of  a large  number  of  teachers,  owing  to  different  causes, 
which  they  enumerate.  You  will  find  this  complaint 
prominent  in  the  extracts  from  the  District  Inspectors’ 
reports  given  in  the  Board’s  proceedings  for  1866. 

10131.  They  are  found  to  be  inferior  as  teachers  to 
the  former  standard!—- Yes;  lower  in  years  and  less 


attached  to  the  business,  except  where  tied  down  by 
marriage,  having  a wife  a teacher,  or  children  con- 
nected with  the  system,  or  fixed  in  some  local  industry, 
as  land,  or  business. 

10132.  Is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  candidates  in- 
creased!— Immensely  increased,  - as  the  whole  of  the 
reports  show.  It  is  a matter  that  fortunately  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  about ; fortunately  in  one 
sense— unfortunately  in  another,  it  is  not  a matter;  of 
controversy  between  any  persons. 

10133.  According  .to  your  experience,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh, were  the  returns  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  generally  made  with  fidelity! 
_I  think  that  on  the  whole,  if  you. .take  the  chief 
returns,  they  are  made  with  wonderful  fidelity,  to  a 
degree  that,  in  fact,  is  an  honour  to  the  teachers  and 
the  country.  But  with  regard  to  other  portions  of  the 
returns,  for  which  the  Board  and  not  the  teachers  are 
responsible,  I may  say,  at  once,  that  there  are  no  public 
and. statistical  documents  that  I know,  more  fallacious 
or  deceptive. 

10134.  The  Chairman. — Do  you -say  that  you  con- 
sider the  amount  of  daily  attendance,  as  compared  with 
the  number  on  the  rolls,  an  honour  to  the  country!— - 
I have  said  that  the  account  of  the  daily  attendance  is 
fairly  entitled  to  reliability  as  to  its  integrity. 

10135.  You  mean  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
numbers  in  daily  attendance!— If  you  ask  me  do  I 
think  there  is  a sufficient  number  -of  children  attending 
the  school,  I say  l am  not — -Lain  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  attendance.  It  is  the  integrity  of  the  accounts 
that  I think  is  the  subject,  and  what  portion  of  them 
is -not  entitled  to  reliance.  There  are  two  chief  re- 
turns ; one  of  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance ; 
which,  on  the  whole,  I think,  is  entitled  to -as  fail’ re- 
liance as  that  obtained  in  any  other  country.  Other 
parties  are  responsible  for  the  strong  temptation  to  fal- 
sify and  exaggerate  the  numbers  present,  as  held  out 
in  recent  changes  that  have 'been  made  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

10136.  Master  Brooke. — Now,  after  that  charge,  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  I think  it  is  important  to  specify  the  heads 
of  the  indictment.  Give  me  some  instances  of  those 
fallacious  returns!— Will  you  allow  me,  as  itis  a very 
serious  question  you  have  asked,  to  refer  to  a published 
report  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  school  statistics.  But 
I shall  first  say  that  in  the  year  1847,  the  first  year 
that  I was  Head  Inspector,  I was  sent  on  duty  to  the 
counties  of  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim,  where  I 
found  many  schools,  the  daily  attendance  in  which  was 
absolutely  falsified.  I do  not  refer  to  mere  informality, 
arrear,  slovenliness,  or  irregularity,  but  falsified  and 
fraudulent  entries,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  that  is,  putting  down,  deliberately,  numbers 
present  that  were  not  present,  and  doing  it,  inten- 
tionally, in  small  schools  to  sustain  the  number  re- 
quired by  the  rules.  In  answering  any  question  that 
you  may  put  to  me  on  the  subject  I will  always  mean 
falsification  in  that  sense  alone.  Seeing  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  abuse,  I suggested  to  the  Board  a simple 
precaution  to  save  teachers  from  the  punishment  and 
ruin  that  this  course  would  involve ; and  it  was  at  my 
instance  that  the  rule  was  then  introduced  requiring  the 
teacher  to  call  his  roll  daily,  before  twelve  o'clock,  winch 
rule  still  exists.  By  this  means  we  had  documentary 
evidence.  The  Inspector  visiting  after  twelve  could 
thus  take  up  the  roll  and  compare  the  entries  therein 
with  the  individual  pupils  in  actual  attendance.  This 
had  a beneficial  effect,  at  least  it  gave  a certain  and 
reliable  means  of  checking  the  entries.  A gentlemanly 
Inspector  who  would  not  willingly  degrade  his  own 
office  or  that  of  the  teacher,  or  lower  the  latter  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  children,  will  find  out, 
quietly,  how  many  are  present,  and  if  he  observes  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  actual  attendance 
and  the  number  returned  on  the  roll,  I mean  if  he 
finds  in  an  attendance  of  forty,  a difference  of  five,  or 
in  fifty,  a difference  of  six  or  seven,  or  in  twenty,  two 
or  three— he  speaks  to  the  teacher,  privately,  about  it, 
and  if  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  he  then  insti- 
tutes an  inquiry  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  One 
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way  is  to  send  out  the  children  to  the  play-ground,  and 
call  up  the  pupils -one  by  one,,  for  it  is  a very; serious 
thing  to  try  a teacher  for  a matter  of  the  sort,  except 
on  the  fullest  evidence;  At  that  time,  if  the  attendance 
was  not  thirty  the- school  would  be  closed,  and  I fear 
that  the  teachers  acted  so  because  the  schools  were  small. 
In  my  general  report,  published  by  the  NationalBoard, 
1850,  vol.  1,  page  132,  writing  as  Head  Inspector  of 
the  province  of  Munster,  I state  : — “ In  October  next 
the  National  system  will  have  completed  its  twentieth 
year,  and  had  we  correct  statistical  returns  on  several 
important  points  connected  with  the  schools  and  pupils 
for  that  period,  they  would  be  invaluable  for  our  present 
and  future  guidance.  For  many  years  the  Commis- 
sioners used  the  form  of  accounts  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society’s  schools— forms  which  were  quite  sufficient  as 
rude  records  of  the  actual  attendance,  but  wholly  un- 
suited to  supply  detailed  information  on  special  matter's 
in  the  history  of  the  schools  and  of  the  pupils.  From 
time  to  time  the  rolls,  register  and  report  book, have  been 
successfully  improved,  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation 
to  still  further  extend  their  utility.  Unfortunately 
few  of  the  teachers  bestow  sufficient  care  on  the  keep- 
ing of  those  accounts,  a small  portion  only  of  the  books 
being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions.  The 
returns  of  the  numbers  in  actual  daily  attendance  are 
entitled  to  great  reliance.  Of  those  of  all  the  schools 
visited  last  year,  there  were  only  two  whose  designed 
inaccuracy  I had  reason  to  believe.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  age  at  which  each  child  begins  to  attend 
school— the  age  at  which  he  finally  leaves,  and  the  aver- 
age regularity  of  his  attendance  during  the  intermediate 
period.  Not  that  suek  cannot  at  all  be  obtained,  but 
that  where  they  can,  more  time  must  be  bestowed  upon 
it  than  we  can  spare,  and  when  obtainedthe  results  are 
no  better  than  approximations  to  accuracy.  The  class- 
books,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  the  extent  to  which 
elementary  instructions  should  be  attempted — these 
and  other  most  important  questions  mainly  hinge 
upon  the  single  one — what  is  the  amount  of  effective  time 
spent,  at  cm  average,  by  each,  child  in  a National  school?' 

10137.  What  are  the  returns  on  statistics  of  the 
Board  which  you  have  stated  to  be  very  fallacious, 
and  give  me  particulars  to  show  how  they  are  falla- 
cious1?— The  two  chief  annual,  returns,  with  regard -to 
attendance,  are  what  are:  called  “ average  daily  attend- 
ance," and  “ total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls." 
As  to  the  former  and  more  important  return,  it  is,  in 
the  main,  entitled  to  fair  reliance,  as  I have  already 
stated.  The  ^“number  on  the  roll”  is  also  entitled  to 
fair  reliance:  so.  far -as  the  teachers  are  concerned  ; but 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication  by  the  Board  in  their 
reports  and  proceedings,  nothing  could  be  more  inac- 
curate or  fallacious.  And,  as  an  example  of  its:  decep- 
tive and  mischievous  character,. permit  me  to  mention 
an  incident  that  arose-  lasksummer,  when  X was  present 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  a debate  on  popular  educa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  on  the  vote  for  the  Privy  Council 
grant  the  subject  mainly  turned  on  the  alleged  educa- 
tional destitution  in  England.  Right  Honorable  Mr. 
Bruce,  who,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  accomplished  and 
thoroughly  well-versed  gentleman  in  .the  statistics  of 
popular  education,  quoted,  m an  able  speech,.  the  number 
on  the  roll.m  the  National  schools  of  Ireland — nearly 
1,000,000  scholar's  in  a population  of  five  millions  and  a 
half — to  the  horror,  and  chagrin  of  honest  Englishmen, 
who  heard  that,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  and  de- 
pressed condition  of  Ireland,  nearly  her  whole  population 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  at  school,  there- 
by exhibiting  the  relatively  deplorable  condition  of  Eng- 
land, where  Ireland  was  so  much  better  off.  On  leaving 
the  House  of  Commons,  I wrote  a note  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
informing  him  of  his  grave  mistake,  and  with  regard 
to  England,  that  she  could  not  be  so  ill-off,  for  that 
be  had  seen  the  bright  side  of  Ireland  through  an 
unfounded:  report.  I received  a most  kind  note  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  thanking  me  for  the  information  I had 
given  : and  you.  may  suppose  what  must  be  the  igno- 
rance on  the  subjects  in  other  quarters  when  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  a . man  of  such  acuteness  of  mind,  and  of  such 


excellent  information  on  this  question,  could  last  year  June  12, 196.6. 
have  been  so  deceived..  In  the  recent  debate  which  — . 

occurred,  on  the  Duke  of.  Marlborough’s,  bill,  the  same  ^vmagfo  " 
error  has  been  repeated,  but  fortunately,  somehow,  the  e3q. 
information  spread  abroad  that  these  are  not  so  reliable,, 
and  one  or  two  members  stated  in  the  debate  that  they 
did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  numbers  on 
the  roll  in  Ireland..  You  ask  me  for  particulars- and. 
proofs  of  these  fallacious  returns,  and  I will  give  you 
an  indirect  demonstration, ..and  show  that  these  stater 
ments  are  absurd  and  impossible,  by  showing  that  more 
children  are  represented  to  be  attending  school  in 
certain  localities  than  there  are  living  in  those  dis- 
tricts ; and  I don’t  think  you  will  ask  any  further  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

10138.  Will  you  proceed  to  do  so? — I will  take 
two  large  localities — first,  the  most  populous  parish 
in  Ireland,  Shankill,  which  is  nearly  conterminous 
with  the  town  of  Belfast ; next,  the  county  of  An- 
trim, the  third  most  populous  county  in  Ireland ; 
and  next  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  the  third 
largest  religious,  community  in  Ireland,  irrespective  of 
where  they  reside.  The  parish  of  Shankill,  by  the 
census  of  1861,  has  a population  of  119,777  persons. 

The  same  census  informs  us  that  there  are  20-836  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  children,  5 to  15  years, 
that  is,  of  school  age.  This,  recollect,  is  the  theoretical 
age  for  education,  as  adopted  in  most  countries.  The 
number,  then,  of  children,  from  5 to  15  years  of  age  in 
that  parish  should  be,  according  to  this  per  centage, 

24  023.  Before  I compare  the  number  of  children  with 
the  number  of  pupils  returned  by  the  National  Board, 
as  on  the  roll  for  1S66,  I pray  your  permission  to  call 
attention  to  one.  or  two  circumstances  peculiar  to  that 
important  and  rising  town.  The  children  in  the 
primary  schools  in  Belfast  and  vicinity,  are  the  youngest 
in  Ireland,  the  average  age  being  the  lowest,  owing, 
mainly,  to  the  working  of  the  mills.  In  proof  ofrthis 
statement,  as.  to  the  low  average  age  of  the  pupils,  .per- 
mit me  to  cite  the  reports  of  two  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board,  writing  in  1866.  Inspector  Nesbitt, 
residing  in  Belfast,  says— “Were  more  schools  con- 
ducted^ infant  schools,  under  female  management, 
education  would  not  thereby  be  deteriorated,  as  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  attending  the  National  schools 
are  below  the  age  of  nine  years,”  vide  Report  of  Na- 
tional Board,  1866,  page  251.  The  other  Inspector, 
living.at  the  other  side  of  the  same  town,  Mr.  Molloy, 
sayS  The  very  early  age  at  which  the  children  .are 
sent  to  work  in  the  mills  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
low  < proficiency.  ’ ’ The  tabular  statement,  at  . the  end 
of. the.  Report:  for  1865,  further  shows  that  the  average 
ages  there,  from  the  causes  stated,  are  the  lowest  m 
Ireland,  very  nearly  as  low  in  fact  as  in  any  of  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  England.  This  being  , so, 
it  is  clear  that  nowhere  in  Ireland  can  the  whole 
school  age  of  from  5 to  15  years  be  less  fully 
represented  in  the  schools -than  in  Belfast.  The  next 
matter,  if  youplease,  to  which  I will  call  your  atten- 
tion, is  the  report  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  for 
the  same  year,:  1866,  which  I holdin  my  hand,  showing 
the  number  of  children  on.  the  rolls  that  year  in  their 
schools  in  Belfast.  I may  mention  that  nowhere  in 
Ireland,  not  even  in  Dublin,  are  there  fewer  schools 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board,  and  the  children  on  the  rolls  of 
their  schools  for  that  year  were  4,000  and  odd.  The 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  themselves  give  an 
account  of  a . number  of  independent  schools  outlying 
the  National  schools  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Irwin,  who 
is  in  charge  of  a neighbouring  district,  says  : “ 1 . °1)e 

are  fifteen  Church  Education  and  Erasmus  Smiths 
schools.”  Mr.  J.  Browne,  of  Ballymena,  another 
neighbouring  district,  admits  that  there  are  twenty- 
three  independent  schools  in  that  district.  Mr.  vV  lisoii , 
of  the  Antrim  district,  immediately  adjoinmg  Beha  i, 
sayS There  are  a few  private,  some  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  and  some  Church  Education  schools,  sev e-m 
of  which  are  maintained  and  conducted  efficiently. 

I have  said  enough  as  to  the  low  age  of  the  children 
and  as  to  the  number  of  independent  schools  in  the 
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. town  of  Belfast.  Now  for  the  return  of  the  National  31st  December ,1866,  their  number  at  that  date  was 
Board  itself.  At  pages  371  to  374  of  the  report  for  499,641,  I say  how  many  Presbyterian  children  are  in 
1866  will  be  found  the  details  of  106  National  schools — Ireland  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  ? The  grounds  of 
apart  from  29  evening  schools-within  the  one  parish  procedure  for  ascertaining  this  are  the  ~ m the 
of  Shankill  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  in-  former  case  ; and  there  are,  therefore,  104,387  children 
eludin'*  those  in  the  29  evening  schools,  is  returned  as  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 


34,250°;  and  as  you  cannot  have  34,250  in  24,023  10142.  Give  me  the  whole  population  as  you  esti- 

cliildren  you  have  an  excess  returned  on  the  rolls  of  mate  it  now,  of  the  Presbyterians1!— 499,641,  the  only 
the  National  Board  of  10,227  children,  or  42-5  per  thing  I have  assumed  in  that  being  that  the  status  of 
cent  beyond  the  number  of  living  children,  even  though  the  creed  remains  the  same,  and  that  they  are  nine  per 
all  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  in  the  cent,  now  as  they  were  then.  Of  course  I would  have 
National  schools.  I think  I need  not  add  the  logical  no  other  means  of  proceeding  But  in  the  report  of  the 
formula  with  which  we  close  a demonstration  in  Euclid.  N ational  Board  that  has  just  been  issued  foi  1 8 67 , at 
If  my  premises  be  right,  and  they  are  indisputable,  I page  8,  it  is  said  that  they  had  102,768  chddren  on  the 
have  given  an  ot  absurdo  proof  of  the  fallacy  I allege,  roll  in  1867,  which  would  leave  for  all  other  schools, 
Now  I will  take  the  larger  field,  if  you  please,  of  the  and  for  private  tuition,  amongst  a people  remarkable 
county  of  Antrim.  I gave  you  statistics  of  the  parish  for  independence  and  self-respect,  apart  from  parish 
of  Shankill  from  the  census  of  1861,  because  I hadn’t  schools,  only  1,619  other  Presbyterian  cMdren  in  all 
a later : but.  it  so  happens,  that  I have  the  population  Ireland,  which  no  one  will  believe  of  that  body  I 
of  Antrim  on  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  estimated  by  think  I have  proved  my  case  This  did  not  arise  from 
the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  the  north  as  such,  or  from  the  Presbyterians  as  such, 
a gentleman  that  no  one  will  accuse  of  having  prepared  or  from  any  wrong  on  their  part  The  schools  have 
it  for  the  purpose  of  helping  me  in  these  inquiries.  He  been  unduly  multiplied ; the  children  are  passing 
returns  the  population  of  Antrim  on  the  31st  of  De-  and  repassing  from  one  to  another ; and  the  names 
cember,  1866,  as  359,523  persons.  Now,  supposing—  of  thousands  of  them  may  be  on  the  rolls  of  a dozen 
which  is  the  only  thing  I have  assumed— the  fixity  of  schools  at  the  same  time.  So  that  I ask  you,  my  lord, 
the  per-centage  of  school-age,  which,  being  a natural  and  this  Commission,  to  eliminate  from  your  proceed- 
fact,  is  scarcely  affected  by  locality  or  creed,  to  be  the  ings  “ number  on  the  roll  m connexion  with  these 
same  as  it  was  in  1861,  the  number  of  those  persons  inquiries. 

who  are  children  of  school-age  would  be  74,910.  And,  10143.  Rev.  Dr.  Wzlson.— As  a matter  of  fact  do 
without  going  over  what  I said  before  in  reference  to  you  know  of  any  one  case  m which  a child  is  on  the  roll 
the  number  of  independent  outlying  schools,  early  age  for  three  schools  m the  year  1 I am  speaking  of  the 
of  pupils,  I proceed  to  state  that  the  National  Board  Presbyterians  ; do  you  know  of  it  1 You  speak  of  the 
returns  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  in  the  Na-  name  of  a child  being  on  the  rolls  of  sixteen  schools ; 
tional  schools  in  the  county  Antrim  in  1867  as  84,509,  can  you  put  your  finger  on  the  case  oi  a child  being 
as  may  be  seen,  page  8 of  their  report  for  1867,  dated  on  the  rolls  of  only  three  schools  ?-It  would  be  utterly 
12th  May,  1868,  just  published.  As  there  cannot  be  absurd  for  me  to  so  engage  myself  obtaining  the  names 
84,509  children  among  74,910,  we  have  an  excess  of  of  a few  pupils,  in  the  face  of  the  feet  that  1 was  ap- 
9,599  children  above  the  absolute  population,  and  that  plying  myself  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
in  a county  where  the  number  of  independent  schools  people.  I would  not  so  occupy  myself.  But  in  con- 
is  almost  greater  than  in  any  other  in  Ireland,  and  nexion  with  this,  and  in  order  to  leave  the  gentleman  s 
where  the  average  age  of  the  children  shows  clearly  mind  easy  with  regard  to  the  object  for  which  I made 
that  they  spread  less  expansively  over  the  school-age  this  survey,  I may  say  that  m Dublin,  where  t e 
than  anywhere  else.  schools  are  Catholic  the  same  applies,  but  not  to  the 

10139.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivic.—  May  I ask  you  a ques-  same  extent.  Dr.  Wilson  is  quite  mistaken  it  he 

lion  which  may  enlighten  your  statistics.  You  take  thinks  I am  bringing  a special  charge  against  any  re- 
children from  five  to  fifteen,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  ligious  body.  . 

10140  Are  there  no  children  under  five  in  the  10144.  The  Chairman.— Don  t make  any  observa- 
babies’  school  ?-Ve ry  few.  tions  with  regard  to  the  Comnnssmners 

10141.  Are  there  any?— The  proportions  returned  1014o.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— The  same  thing  applies  to 
by  the  census  of  1861,  as  found  under  instruction  in  schools  in  Dublin.  This  very  week,  two  days  ago  m 
all  the  schools,  primary  and  superior,  in  Belfast,  were—  fact,  I observed  the  very  same  thing-the  same  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  8-4  per  cent. ; five  to  fifteen  are  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  three,  four,  or  more 
years  of  age,  87 -6  per  cent.  : and  above  fifteen  years  of  schools  together.  , , 

age,  4 percent.  ; so  that  this  small  per  centage,  under  10146.  Master  Aroo/ce. -Have  you  formed  any 
fi^e  years,  could  in  no  material  degree  modify  or  miti-  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  mistakes  are 
•rate  an  error  so  gross  as  that  the  National  schools  made,  supposing  that  you  have  made  out  a case  ot  mis- 
alone,  in  Belfast  in  1866,  contained  34,250  “ distinct , take?-That  I have  made  out  mistakes,  it  they  can 
individual  pupils ,”  10,227,  or  424  per  cent,  more  be  so  called,  is  beyond  yea  or  nay. 
children  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  than  there  were  10147.  I am  very  far  from  denying  that,  u 
that  year  in  the  whole  population  of  Belfast.  Having  how  do  you  account  for  it ; ot  course  there  must; 
now  dealt  with  Belfast  and  with  Antrim,  I will  take  be  some  delusion  or  some  mode  of  making  the  calcula- 
the  Presbyterian  body  irrespective  of  locality ; and  I tion  ?— It  is  not  a question  of  error  or  mistake  in  ca  - 
trust  that  it  will  be  seen  that  I have  selected  these  culation;  it  is  a question  of  open  y inaccurate  return 
illustrative  cases,  not  in  any  way  as  meaning  to  re-  publicly  and  repeatedly  made  by  the  Commissioners  oi 
fleet  on  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  because  they  National  Education  for  the  last  eleven  years,  to  the 
happen  to  be  in  the  locality  where  the  source  of  this  Government  and  to  Parliament.  There  is  no  wrong, 
1 1 . , , . ,,  J ^ , 1 .•  the  of  t.hfi  teachers,  or 


abuse  most  abounds — in  the  region  of  dense  population, 
of  mixed  creeds  and  redundant  and  mixed  schools — 
and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  them  in  any  way  as  a 
religious  body,  but  to  the  locality  where  they  are  placed, 
and  largely  to  the  undue  multiplicity  of  schools.  In 


or  complicity  in  error,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  managers.  I beg  to  state  that,  in 
the  main,  these  teachers  give  bond  fide  true  returns. 
I know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

10148.  The  Chairman.  — Then  do  you  mean  to  say 


and  largely  to  tne  undue  multiplicity  oi  scnoois.  on  J “ ,T  r "i 

1861  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  numbered  523,291.  that  the  fluctuations  of  children  from  school  to  sciiooi 

Now,’  the  only  thing  I assume  is,  that  no  change  has  in  Ireland  are  so  great  that  it  woiild  m the  ordinary 

taken  place  in  the  relative  stows  of  the  several  religious  course  multiply  the  number  of  children  on  the  rons 

bodies  since  1861.  As  it  is  the  last  evidence  we  have,  during  the  thirteen  weeks  that,  according  to  tne 

I will  assume  it,  as  remaining  unaltered,  until  the  next  of  the  Board,  they  are  left  on  the  rolls  after  ceasing  a 

decennial  period.  The  Presbyterians  were  then  nine  tendance?— Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord ; if  you  will  al  o 

per  cent,  of  the  people  ; I assume  that  they  are  still  me  to  explain  the  technical  misapprehension ; it  was  i 

nine  per  cent.  If  they  are  nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  drew  up  the  school  accounts.  . , 

on  the  diminished  population  of  Ireland,  5,551,571,  10149.  Just  answer  the  question  shortly  ?— My  lord, 
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I could  not  answer  the  question  without  some  tech- 
nical explanation,  which  would  render  the  matter  of 
it  at  once  intelligible. 

10150.  (Question  10148  read  again  to  witness.)— It 
is  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  within  a year. 

These  children  need  not  have  put  in  one  attendance 

SSwS  The  only  point  to  ,hich  1 iwe  tone,  exeopuon  » one 
even°set  their  foot  within  the  schools  one  day  within  addition  of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  for  th^respectave 

e — . - — ' — -".o.  schools,  each  of  which  as  supposed  to  be  true  and  right 


gave  an  answer  directly  the  opposite  of  what  you  state  1 .June  12, 1868. 
—It  would  not  merely  suprise,  but  it  would  astound  ~m_ 
me  if  such  answer  were  given  by  any  respectable  and  j^avanagh,  * 
qualified  in  the  service ; but  it  would  not  shake  esq_. 
my  position  in  any  way.  I beg,  my  lord,  to  say  that 
there  is  still,  I fear,  a misapprehension  by  Rev.  Dr. 

Wilson  of  the  point  objected  to  respecting  the  statistics. 

The  only  point  to  which  I have  taken  exception  is  the 


the  year.  Numbers  of  such  children  are  here  repre- 
sented by  the  thousand— nearly  100,000— that  never 
set  foot  in  the  schools  in  the  year  in  question. 

10151.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Have  you  not  just  now  re- 
ferred to  the  elementof  fluctuation  from  school  toschool  ? 


representing  as  many  distinct  individual  pupils  as 
there  are  names  returned;  and  I am  incapable  of 
making  the  matter  plainer  or  clearer.  The  Board 
italicizing  the  words  “ distinct  individual  children  ” 


element oi nuctuanomrum atuwi — — -e  ---  „/• 

large  and  sufficient  to  account  for  a great  represents  the  addition  of  names  as  the  addition  ot  dis- 
, S , i • .i.  vaCora  timsf  ind.im/hmf.  children.  The  Inspectors  are  not 


It  is  very  _ . - 

deal  of  the  multiplication  to  which  his  lordship  refers. 

10152.  You  were  a length  of  time  District  In- 
spector?—No,  a very  short  time.  I was  Head  In- 
spector for  a very  long  time— eleven  years— and  only 
two  years  District  Inspector. 

10153.  Have  the  District  Inspectors  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  familiar  with  the  schools  of  their 
respective  districts?— Excellent;  no  Inspectors  have 
better.  , , . 

10154.  How  often  do  they  visit  the  schools? — lhey 
are  required  to  visit  three  times  in  the  year.  Some  visit 
not  so  often,  and  nearly  all  pay  incidental  visits,  one  to 
six  or  seven ; but  they  are  obliged,  as  a general  rule,  to 
visit  and  report  three  times  a year. 

10155.  You  have  a very  quick  observation  and  eye, 
and  I presume  most  of  these  Inspectors  have— do  they 
not  become  familiar  with  the  faces  of  the  children 
attendant  at  the  schools  they  visit,  and  visiting 
these  schools  so  frequently  would  they  not  soon 
detect  the  fact  of  any  one  child  being  in  two  or  three 
schools?— In  all  the  answers  that  I have  given 

10156.  Answer  that?— I am  answering  it,  if  you 
will  allow*  me.  I see  you  are  altogether  under  a mistake 
with  regard  to  the  authors  of  this  error.  In  all  these 
cases  the  teachers  give  what  I am  bound  to  suppose  are 
correct  returns,  and  the  Inspectors  are  m no  way 
responsible.  The  gross  error  arises  from  the  form  in 
which  the  returns  are  published,  by  adding  together 
the  returns  from  6,520  schools,  and  heading  the  total 
with  a gross  misdescription — “ Number  of  distinct 
pupils  on  roll,”  and  emphatically  describing  the  total 
as  that  number  of  “ individual  children.” 

10157.  That  is  not  a reply  to  my  question?— I beg 
your  pardon. 

10158.  Question  No.  10155  read  again— Yes;  butno 
rule  of  the  Board  is  violated,  nor  no  wrong  return 
is  prepared,  on  the  part  of  either  patron  or  teacher,  by 
so  returning  the  names.  They  are  bound  to  return  the 
names,  and  if  they  did  not  so  return  them,  the  In- 
spector, patron  or  teacher  would  be  -wrong.  The  re- 
sponsibility all  outlies  the  local  inspection  ; and  it  is 
to  the  Board  that  published  the  returns  that  we  should 
look  for  explanation. 

10159.  All  these  Inspectors,  as  far  as  you  know, 
are  respectable  parties? — As  a body,  they  are  most 
respectable  men. 

10160.  What  should  you  say  if  these  Inspectors 
reported  that  these  cases  do  not  occur  in  any  great 
number  ?— There  is  not  a qualified  Inspector  connected 
with  the  Board  that  would  not  have  given  identically 
the  same  answers,  if  examined  on  the  subject  here  as 
a witness  that  I have  given.  They  could  not  give  any 
other. 

10161.  Repeat  your  answer  again? — There  is  notan 
intelligent  officer  under  the  Board  that  knows  his  busi- 
ness well,  be  he  Presbyterian,  Protestant,  or  Catholic, 
that  could  give  any  other  answer  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  migration  from  school  to  school,  the  duplication 
and  other  repetition  of  names  on  roll. 

10162.  1 beg  your  pardon ; what  is  your  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Inspectors  examined  before  us  ? — I 
will  name  only  one  person,  Mr.  Hunter,  a Presby- 
terian, and  a Chief  of  Inspection.  But  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence between  the  Inspectors  and  me  on  the  point  at  all. 

10163.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  some  par-ties 


tinct  individual  children.  The  Inspectors  are  not 
responsible  for  that;  the  patrons  are  not  responsible 
for  it ; the  clergymen  are  not  responsible  for  it ; the 
teachers  are  not  responsible.  No  aspersion  can  fairly 
fall  on  any  of  these  parties  because  of  the  error  I have 
stated,  it  applies  to  the  Board’s  reports  only. 

10164.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  proportion  would  you 
strike  off  against  duplicates  of  that  kind  ? — Before  I 
enter  on  the  question  of  duplicates,  about  the  extent 
of  which  we  differ  very  much,  there  is  another  asser- 
tion immediately  connected  with  Master  Brooke’s 
question.  His  lordship,  the  Chairman,  rightly  stated 
as  a rule  of  the  Board  that  no  child  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  roll  who  has  been  absent  for  longer 
than  thirteen  solid,  unbroken,  consecutive  -weeks. 
Now,  there  are  from  300,000  to  400,000  children 
struck  off  in  the  year  from  the  cause  to  which  his  lord- 
ship  adverts.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  should  be 
struck  off  in  one  quarter  more  than  another.  But  if 
we  assume  in  round  numbers  300,000  as  the  number 
struck  off  in  the  year ; and  that  during  the  first  quarter, 
comprising  January,  February,  and  March,  one-fourth  of 
these  are  struck  off,  that  makes  75,000,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  of  duplicates — that  75,000  struck 
off,  i-epresenting  children  that  never  put  in  even  one 
day’s  attendance  within  the  first  quarter  ; and  this  is 
apart  entirely  from  the  question  of  duplicates,  which 
is  a more  serious  question. 

10165.  Master  Brooke—  Can  you  specify  any  other 
fallacies? — The  purgation  of  the  roll  to  prevent 
absentees  from  remaining  too  long  on  the  books 
is  three  months  in  Ireland,  and  one  month  in 
England.  But  the  return  given  by  the  National 
Board  extends  to  a period,  not  of  three  months  as 
supposed,  but  of  a year,  which  really  embraces  fifteen 
months.  For  you  are  to  recollect  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year — say  1867 — any  child  that  puts 
in  one  day’s  attendance,  because  that  child  has  not 
been  absent  for  thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  must  be 
transferred  to  the  first  quarter  of  1868.  Clearly,  then, 
that  child  that  may  never  put  in  even  one  attendance 
in  that  quarter,  that  may  even  be  dead,  is  on  the  roll 
for  this  year  ; and  hence  the  return  of  the  National 
Board  headed  “ individual  children  on  the  roll  ” extends 
over  a period  not  of  three  months,  as  is  supposed, 
nor  of  twelve  months,  but  of  fifteen  months — that  is, 
taking  in  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  not  struck  off  at 
the  close  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  This, 
with  the  large  error  arising  from  changes  from  school 
to  school,  are  the  two  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  returns. 

10166.  Mr.  Sulivan. — The  number  returned  for 
1865  is  922,084.  What  proportion  would  you  strike 
off  for  duplicates  and  more  frequent  repetitions  of 
names ; what  is  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  pupils  nominally  and  actually  on  the  roll— between 
the  actual  number  of  distinct  individual  persons  on  the 
roll  that  had  made  any  attendance  within  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  names  ? — At  least  one-third,  which 
would  be  a difference  of  upwards  of  300,000  purely 
imaginary  children. 

10167.'  Do  you  mean  that  that  would  be  the  cor- 
rection for  the  case  of  duplication  alone?— No,  that 
also  includes  the  official  fiction  of  not  three  months 
absence;  from  both  causes. 

10168.  How  many?— Seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
thousand  for  one ; and  the  difference  would  be  dupli- 

3 F 
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jilne  12, 1868.  cates, — duplicates,  and  triplicates  ; in  fact  some  of 

them  go  the  rounds  of  several  schools,  where  the  schools 

James  Wm.  are  c]ose.  It  is  specially  applicable  in  that  way  to  the 
esq™*1”  ’ North,  and  not  in  any  other  way — where  the  schools 
are  close  and  the  popilation  dense. 

10169.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  mean  that 
225,000  must  be  struck  off  for  duplicates?— Nearly 
that  number.  You  take  off  one-fourth  first  of  300,000 
or  400,000,  struck  off  in  the  year,  for  those  struck 
off  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

10170.  One-fourth  of  300,000? — Yes,  about  one- 
fourth. 

10171.  You  strike  off  75,000  in  the  first  instance? 
—Yes,  and  the  remainder  is  a rough  estimate  of  the 
duplicates. 

10172.  That  is,  225,000  for  duplicates  ? — Yes. 

10173.  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  is  the  reason 
of  this  circulating  process  of  children  among  all  these 
schools?— The  schools  have  been  unduly  multiplied 
owing  to  many  causes ; amongst  others,  what  is  called 
the  religious  question. 

10174.  I mean,  what  induces  .the  children  to  go 
round,  as  you  say,  fifteen  schools  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a year  ? — I say  they  might. 

10175.  But  why  should  they — it  is  natural  for  us  to 
inquire  why  should  they  do  such  a thing? — The  differ- 
ence of  teachers  is  one  cause ; often  a better  master  goes 
away  and  is  succeeded  by  a worse  one ; sometimes  a 
master  goes  away  owing  to  a bad  local  spirit,  or  to 
any  other  cause,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  an  inferior 
one — several  instances  of  which  you  will  find  in  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors.  It  is  like  a Dutch  auction. 
A first-class  man’s  salary  is  reduced — owing  to  a de- 
creased attendance ; he  goes  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a second-class  man.  The  school  loses  reputation  by  the 
degradation  of  class.  He  leaves  and  the  school  goes 
down.  Second  and  third  class  teachers  of  lower  grades 
succeed  each  other ; and  the  school  ultimately  falls  into 
the  hands  of  women,  or  is  closed  through  want  of  suf- 
ficient attendance.  I am  telling  you  of  actual  cases 
stated  by  Inspectors  in  the  reports  of  the  Board. 

10176.  I dare  say  that  would  account  for  some  par- 
ticular cases?— It  is  not  large  enough  certainly  to 
account  for  what  you  ask  me. 

10177.  Will  it  account  for225,000  children? — Oh, not 
at  all.  Another  circumstance  that  I mentioned  is  that 
the  schools  have  been  unduly  multiplied  in  deference  to 
the  religious  struggle  which  unfortunately  exists.  The 
Inspectors  complain  that  the  schools  are  not  distributed 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  locality,  but  by  the  dif- 
fusion and  localization  of  the'  different  religious  parties. 
There  is  a patch  of  Presbyterians  here;  a patch  of 
Methodists  there ; a patch  of  Roman  Catholics  here ; 
a patch  of  Church  of  England  people  there ; each, 
while  professing  abstract  attachment  to  the  mixed 
system,  determined  that  they  shall  have  the  command 
of  their  own  school,  so  that  the  schools  went  down  until 
they  fell  to  fifteen  children  or  starving  point.  I must 
correct  my  answer  by  saying  that  while  the  Board  refuses 
salary  to  a school  with  less  than  fifteen  children — but 
there  is  no  limit  to  how  low  they  may  go — to  even 
three  or  five.  Ithas  injured  secular  education  altogether. 

10178.  Still  I feel  a difficulty  in  accounting  for  such 
a number  as  225,000  children  circulating  from  school 
to  school  as  you  say  ? — If  within  a week  some  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  their  officers,  or  any  authorized  per- 
son, will  go  over  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  which  'there  are 
nearly  300  schools,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Presby- 
terian, your  doubt,  as  to  the  extent  of  this  evil,  will 
soon  vanish.  Every  one  of  these  schools  that  could  in 
any  sense  whatever  be  called  a public  school — Pro- 
testant schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools  unconnected,  or 
Roman  Catholic  schools  connected  with  the  Board — I 
visited.  In  fact,  you  have  only  to  turn  round  in  any 
direction  within  five  minutes’  drive  of  you,  and  you  will 
soon  give  up  all  doubt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  discouraging  and  painful  statement  that  I have 
made  to  you. 

10179.  That  is  a very  startling  fact,  assuming  it  to 
be  a fact ; but  the  explanation  of  it  that  you  have 
given  is,  I think,  scarcely  a sufficient  account  of  it, 


Mr.  Kavanagh — namely,  the  incompetency  of  certain 
masters.  That  would  apply  in  certain  cases,  but  those 
ax-e  an  enormous  collection  of  cases? — Well,  sir,  yon 
will  very  soon  hear  from  me,  in  the  reports  of  the  Tn- 
spectors  themselves,  that  they  take  just  as  gloomy  a 
view  of  the  position  as  I do.  You  say  that  I did  not 
account  for  it  in  any  of  the  ways.  I did  not  attempt 
to  account  for  it  by  any  one  of  them,  but  by  all,  cumu- 
latively. I have  enumerated  four  or  five  different 
heads  under  which  yoxx  might  account  for  it.  Allow 
me  now  to  read  a few  pei-tinent  extracts  from  the 
repox-ts  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  as  to 
the  impi’oper  multiplication  of  schools. 

10180.  I am  not  asking  as  to  that  ? — I will  read  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Pox-tex-. 

10181.  The  Chairman. — In  what  year?— In  1866. 
Mi-.  Portex-,  the  Inspector  of  the  Londonderry  district, 
states  that  “in  some  places' schools  are,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  too  mxmerous,  and  there  the  quality  of  the  attend- 
ance is  worst  and  the  state  of  education.  People  seem 
to  care  less  for  what  they  can  easily  have.” 

10182.  Bishop  of  Meath. — That  is  another  matter? 
— Well,  my  lox-d,  allow  me  to  read  one  or  two  other  ex- 
tracts  fx-om  the  same  locality.  With  x-eferenceto  Down- 
patrick, Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  “in  some  places  the 
schools  ax-e  too  numerous,”  and  in  Monaghan,  Mr. 
Eax-dly  x-epox-ts  that  “ the  schools  ax-e  numerous,  not 
where  the  population  is  greatest,  but  whei-e  there  is 
the  greatest  mixture  of  x-eligioxxs  persuasions.” 

10183.  I assume  you  are  right  that  the  schools  are 
too  nxxmeroxxs.  I thought  you  said  the  reason  of  the 
children  going  from  one  school  to  another  was  the  in- 
competency of  certain  masters,  and  the  desire  of  the 
children  to  get  the  best  edxxcation  they  could ; but 
among  the  childx-en  is  thex-e  a sort  of  wandering  dis- 
position, or  a desire  to  migrate  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, and  tx-y  one  and  another? — Yes,  because  the 
schools  in  a large  number  of  cases  have  not  that  hold 
xxpon  the  people  that  they  had,  and  other  schools  are 
too  near  them.  I find  it  the  case  in  Dublin  also.  I 
will  go  from  the  lxox-th  and  come  to  Dublin.  I have 
visited  convent  schools  in  Dublin,  and  noticed  the  fact 
that  there  were  few  pupils  that  were  the  exclusive 
product  of  the  school,  the  great  majox-ity  having  mi- 
grated from  other  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Numbers 
of  similar  cases  exist  at  the  present  moment. 

10184.  What  x-emedy  would  youpx-opose?  Would 
yoxx  dimixxish  the  number  of  schools? — Decidedly  the 
schools  ax-e  too  nximerous  in  some  portions  of  Ireland, 
and  though  not  so  in  Dublin  it  operates  here,  inju- 
riously, also. 

10185.  Would  that  enable  yoxx  to  say  that  these 
migrating  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  children  is  con- 
fined to  those  districts  of  the  country  where  the  schools 
ax-e  too  much  multiplied  ? — It  occurs  entirely  or  mainly 
in  the  towns;  in  rural  districts  in  TJlstex-,  where  the 
population  is  dense,  and  where  the  schools,  owing  to 
religious  difficulties  have  been  unduly  multiplied ; but 
in  the  country  distx-icts  each  school  has  its  own  ixatura! 
feeding  basin,  so  to  speak,  all  the  childx-en  of  which 
go  there,  unless  a superior  school  shoxxld  tempt  some 
of  them  to  cx-oss  the  boundax-y.  Yoxx  will  find  that 
natural  law  in  Meath  ox-  any  rui-al  district  with  a 
moderate  population.  Each  school  has  -a  defined,  a 
natural  habitat  of  pupils.  In  towns  axxd  populoxxs 
localities  the  evil  of  migration  is  most  felt.  The  chil- 
dren migrate,  too,  in  England,  as  yoxx  will  see  from 
the  x-epox-ts  of  the  Inspectors. 

10186.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  you  have  been 
for  a long  time  familiar  with  the  National  system  of 
edxxcation — how  long? — In  1833,  as  a pupil  for  one 
year  in  a National  school. 

10187.  Whex-e? — In  Graignamana,  in  county  Kil- 
kenny. 

10188.  You  became,  you  say,  the  master  of  method 
— was  that  in  Marlborougli-street  ? — I was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  central  model  school,  in  Februai-y, 
1841. 

10189.  Yoxx  still  take  an  interest  in  the  edxxcation  of 
the  countx-y  and  visit  the  National  schools  ?— I take  a 
vex-y  deep  interest  in  it,  and  constantly  visit  them. 
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10190.  You  have  been  visiting  many  of  the  schools 
lately,  I understand  1— Yes,  hundreds  of  them,  espe- 
cially'in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

10191-  Do  you  know  were  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  aware  of  those  visits  ?— I presume  so.  Every 
one  has  a right  to  visit  any  National  school  withm 
proper  hours. 

10192.  I am  aware  of  that.  Did  your  inspection 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  schools  1 What  was 
the  nature  of  your  inspections  1 — To  the  utmost  extent 
that  the  rules  of  the  Board  allow  visitors,  but  my 
position  was  altogether  peculiar 

10193.  I am  asking  what  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  Board  allow  visitors  to  inspect  ?— To 
examine  all  the  statistical  books,  the  rolls,  report- 
book,  and  register— from  which  the  name,  age,  creed 
residence,  parent’s  occupation,  and  classification,  and 
attendance  of  each  child  can  be  learned— the  time-table, 
or  course  of  instruction,  and  whether  carried  out— to 
remain  during  the  hours  the  school  is  open  for  secular 
instruction,  and  witness  everything  that  takes  place  in, 
about,  and  concerning  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
and  the  general  life  and  conduct  of  the  school. 

10194-  Was  it  an  inspection  which  involved  an  exa- 
mination of  the  children  1 Did  you  examine  the  classes  ? 
I heard  them  examined,  and  examined  m some 


CaS10195.  You  did  not  personally  interfere  in  the  exa- 
mination ?— Sometimes  I did,  but  I was  permitted  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
for  the  masters  allowed  me,  wherever  I saw  fit,  to 
examine.  I was  not  going  in  as  a mere  stranger. 

10196.  Did  you  enter  a record  in  the  visitors  book 
from  time  to  time?— I enter  my  name,  and  the  date  of 
my  visit,  invariably.  You  will  find  it  in  every  public 
school  in  Dublin,  where  a visitor  is  supposed  to  enter 
his  name.  , -p.-  . • . 

10197  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  .District 
Inspectors  brought  the  fact  under  the  notice  of  the 
Board?— What  fact?  . 

10198.  The  fact  of  your  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
schools  ? — I don’t  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  the 
Inspectors  are  bound  to  notice  when  a visitor  attends 
the  schools.  I don’t  know  whether  there  may  be  any 
significance  attached  to  my  visits  to  bring  them  parti- 
cularly under  the  notice  of  the  Board. 

10199  In  reference  to  the  model  schools,  you  have 
said  they  are  attended  by  the  children  of  a better  class  1 
Yes. 

10200.  Are  they  a large  number  ?— Not  a large  num- 
ber, but  a very  large  proportion. 

10201.  Could  you  give  the  proportion  ?— Do  you 
mean  of  all  or  of  some  of  the  model  schools  ? 

10202.  Take  them  all  ?— I could  only  estimate  it, 
because  the  Board  have  suppressed  giving  the  tables  of 
the  social  classes  in  the  reports  for  some  years  back,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  matter. 

10203.  Is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Head  or  District  Inspector  ? — Fully  as  good. 

10204.  Have  you  visited  all  the  model  schools  lately  ? 
Not  them  all,  nor  has  any  Head  Inspector  or  officer 
connected  with  the  Board  done  so. 

10205.  Did  you  visit  all  the  model  schools  lately  ? 
—No.  I visited  the  Cork  model  school  last  month, 
the  central  model  school,  andlnchicore  and  West  Dub- 
lin schools ; and  since  I left  the  Board’s  service  I have 
visited  those  of  Clonmel,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Ennis- 
cortky,  Galway,  Trim,  and  Athy ; and  whilst  in  the 
service,  I believe  I was  the  only  officer  that  had  visited 
all  the  model  schools  then  in  operation.  I had  been 
officially  connected,  as  Head  Inspector,  with  those  of 
Clonmel,  Dunmanway,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Kilkenny,  Trim,  and  Bailieborough ; and  I 
visited  those  of  Belfast,  Newry,  Ballymena,  Coleraine, 
and  Galway. 

10206.  Is  not  each  District  Inspector  in  charge  of 
the  model  school  in  his  district  ? — He  is,  if  there  is  one. 

10207.  Is  he  bound  to  visit  it  every  week  ?— He  is 
not  absolutely  bound,  but  he  visits  very  freqcntly. 

10208.  Does  each  Head  Inspector  visit  all  the  model 
schools  in  his  group  of  districts  once  a year-  ? — He  is 


supposed  to  do  it  once  a year,  but  he  generally  visits  jme  12,  1868. 
them  twice  or  three  times  or  oftener.  Tames  Win 

10209.  Is  he  supposed  to  do  it  once  a year  ?— He  jj^agb, 
absolutely  must  do  it  if  he  is  on  duty.  esq. 

10210.  Then  should  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  if 
a Head  Inspector  and  a District  Inspector  in  charge  of 
these  schools  said  the  children  of  the  better  classes 
formed  but  a small  proportion  of  the  children  in  the 
model  school  ?— It  would  not  alter  my  opinion  m any 
way  whatever,  because  any  two  men  may  fairly  iorm  a 
different  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  “better  classes. 

10211.  You  have  acknowledged  that  you  have  not 
visited  all  the  model  schools'?— I have  visited  all  those 
in  Leinster,  save  Parsonstown,  all  those  in  Munster, 
all  those  in  Connaught,  save  Sligo,  and  all  those  in 
Ulster,  save  those  brought  into  operation  since  I left 
the  service. 

10212.  And  these  gentlemen  have?— None  of  them 
— I visited  some  and  they  visited  some. 

10213.  Then  are  you  opposed  on  principle  to  the 
children  of  the  better  classes  attending  the  model 
schools  ? — I am  opposed  to  such  large  State  grants  for 
schools  exclusively  directed  by  the  Board,  and  mainly 
used  by  the  middle  classes,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country. 

10214.  Were  you  always  of  this  opunon  may  I ask  \ 

—I  always  cited  the  evidence  of  a portion  of  the  better 
classes  attending  the  schools  as  a testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instruction  in  them,  and  I believe  my 
present  evidence  is  neither  niggardly  or  stingy  m 
praise  of  that  instruction. 

10215.  Were  you  opposed  on  principle  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  model  schools? — Not  on  principle. 

10216.  Did  you  make  any  representation  or  re- 
monstrance upon  the  subject  to  the  Board?  On  the 
contrary,  in  several  of  the  reports  I mentioned,  the 
fact  that  children  of  different  classes — poor  and  rich 
were  mixed,  and  I gave  my  reasons. 

10217.  Then,  having  acknowledged  that,  I need 
scarcely  refer  you  to  your  own  printed  evidence  on  the 
subject  ? —There  is  no  inconsistency  in  it  whatever.  I 
have  the  same  opinion  now  that  I expressed  before 
about  the  excellence  of  the  instruction. 

10218.  Not  only  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  instruc- 
tion, but  the  attendance  of  the  better  classes  ? — Well, 
they  are  attending  now  as  well  as  then,  but  in  far 
higher  proportion. 

10219.  You  say,  “ Its  attempts  to  secure  a united 
secular  education  to  children  of  all  creeds  and  of  dif- 
ferent social  grades  has  been  crowned  with  complete 
success,  even  under  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
and  then  you  say,  “ while  the  whole  community  attest 
the  marked  and  favourable  results  which  have  in  so 
short  a period  been  produced  by  the  model  schools, 
every  true  friend  to  popular  enlightenment,  admires 
the  wisdom  which  devised  and  the  justice  and  impar- 
tiality which  directed  this  new  and  important  scheme 
in  the  National  system”  ? — I have  the  same  opinion 
now  about  it  that  I had  then. 

10220.  And  this  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  impartia- 
lity, refer  of  course  to  the  administration  of  the  system 
applied  to  model  schools  ? — Li  1861,  not  now 

10221.  But  formerly  ?— I formerly  believed  it.  Ihe 
passage  you  read  as  to  the  united  instruction  of  all 
creeds  and  all  classes  obtained  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances  refers  to  the  Clonmel  model  school. 

10222.  With  regard  to  your  opinion  of  the  training 
in  the  schools  you  say,  “ The  adequacy  of  the  National 
system  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  and  burgher  classes 
has  been  tested  in  giving  the  higher  and  more  practical 
education  to  their  children”  1— You  will  find  that  that 
applies  to  an  individual  school.  I never  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  National  educa- 

10223.  This  is  in  the  Board’s  eighteenth  report, 
pave  175,  “ The  adequacy  of  the  National  system”  %— 

I beg  pardon,  that  refers  to  the  school  m the  town  of 
Clonmel,  seventeen  years  ago.  It  might  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  system  generally.  _ 

10224.  The  passage  commences,  “ During  the  year 
1851  I visited  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
’ 3 F 2 
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June  12, 1868.  Kilkenny,  with  a view  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a 
Tam — W S^6  *°r  a mo<^  sc^10°l  i11  each,  and  the  most  active 

Kavanagh?*  an^  influential  of  the  local  parties  in  those  cities  assured 
esq.  ' ° me  that  it  was  the  reports  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  Clonmel  model  schools  which  mainly  led  to  their 
desire  to  secure  similar  advantages  for  their  own  loca- 
lities. The  adecpiacy  of  the  National  system  to  the  wants 
of  the  middle  and  burgher  classes  has  been  tested  in  giving 
a higher  and  more  practical  education  to  their  children, 
and  if  the  Commissioners  be  pleased  to  add  a classical 
branch  to  their  present  schools  in  Clonmel,  it  will  pre- 
pare  young  men  to  enter  schools  and  colleges  of  a 
higher  character.”  You  approved  of  that  system  ? — I 
adhere  to  every  word  that  is  in  that  passage.  In  that 
year  1851  79  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  school 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  87  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  people  most  favourable  to  the  in- 
stitution, while  now  it  is  a mere  Protestant  parish 
school. 

10225.  Would  that  affect  your  opinion  as  to  hav- 
ing the  same  sort  of  training  continued? — Not  at 
all,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  litei'ary  and  secular 
aspect.  I beg  to  say  that  I did  not  recommend  the 
establishment  of  the  model  schools.  The  model  schools 
were  projected  by  the  Board  when  I was  a schoolboy. 
I got  their  charge  and  direction,  and  I am  proud  of 
the  official  paid;  I took  with  regard  to  them. 

10226.  Did  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  ? — When  asked  for  advice  I gave  my  opinion. 

10227.  Who  asked  you?  Did  you  write  your 
reports  to  order? — Yes;  certainly;  the  very  same  as 
the  English  inspectors.  I am  directed  to  •write  a re- 
port on  certain  subjects — model  schools,  examination 
of  teachers,  schools  inspected,  workhouse  schools — and 
I write  it;  but  I am  incapable  of  writing,  a report 
“ to  order.” 

10228.  You  never  advocated  such  a system? — 
Never. 

10229.  Have  you  known  any  of  the  poor  excluded 
from  attendance  in  any  of  the  model  schools  because 
of  the  richer  classes  attending? — No,  not  from  the 
cause  stated.  I know  the  rule  which  insists  on  pre- 
payment acts  as  an  exclusion,  while  schools  of  another 
class  in  the  town  admit  the  children  free. 

10230.  Have  you  known  a case  in  which  a poor 
child  was  excluded  in  consequence  of  the  attendance 
of  children  of  the  richer  class?— I do  not  know  of  a 
case  where  the  mere  fact  of  the  admission  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  has,  in  itself,  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  poor,  but  I know  that  the  rule  as  to  payment 
excludes  them. 

10231.  You  do  not  know  a case? — I know  a whole 
class  of  cases. 

10232.  Do  you  know  a single  case? — It  is  not 
necessary. 

10233.  The  Chairman. — Answer  the  particular 
question?— Well,  I do  not  know  of  a particular  case 
of  A,  B,  or  C,  but  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board  by  which 
the  children  in  the  model  schools  must  pay.  The  social 
residuum,  if  I might  apply  such  a term  to  those  that 
were  poor,  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  parish  school, 
while  the  elite  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  go  into 
the  model  school  and  fill  it  up. 

10234.  Do  you  know  of  a single  case  in  which  a poor 
child  was  excluded  from  a model  school  because  of  the 

admission  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes  ? No. 

In  connexion  with  that,  I might  say  that  in  Marl- 
borough-street  schools,  and  in  Cork,  I searched  in  vain 
for  a child  with  bare  feet,  while  I found  children  with 
bare  feet  by  thousands  in  the  ordinary  National  schools 
in  the  city. 

10235.  Have  you  known  of  poor  children  attending 
model  schools  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the 
fees? — I never  inquired,  but  they  do  pay  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  by  the  rule. 

10236.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  attending  model  schools  whose  parents  or 
relatives  could  not,  and  did  not  pay  the  fees  ? — The 
fact  of  their  attending  the  school  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  did  pay  wherever  they  got  the  money. 


10237.  Answer  the  question.  Do  you  know  the 
fact  of  any  cases  of  poor  children  whose  parents  or 
relatives  could  not  pay  attending  model  schools  ? — I do 
not  know  of  one  case  in  all  my  experience  connected 
•with  model  schools,  and  it  is  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  system,  in  which  poor  children  were  admitted  free 
except  a small  fraction  of  poor  children  in  Trim  model 
school. 

10238.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I knew  of  many 
cases  ? — I am  glad — very  glad — to  hear  it. 

10239.  You  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  you  fore- 
saw in  the  training.  When  did  you  first  foresee  that 
difficulty  ? — So  long  as  ever  I was  connected  with  the 
Board. 

10240.  Did  you  ever  make  it  known  ? — There  were 
many  things  in  which  it  was  not  my  business  to  inter- 
fere, unless  directed. 

10241.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  contact 
very  frequently  with  the  Resident  Commissioner? — 
Yes.  He  has  been  hearing  of  the  religious  difficulty 
as  long  as  he  has  been  there. 

10242.  Have  you  ever  officially  represented  the  diffi- 
culties which  you  foresaw  ? — I might  as  well  report  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  system. 

10243.  Be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  question,  yes  or 
no.  Did  you  ever  officially  report  on  the  difficulty 
which  you  foresaw  ? — I frequently  made  it  a subject  of 
conversation,  as  did  every  officer  of  every  creed. 

10244.  Did  you  ever  officially  report  upon  the 
difficulty  which  you  foresaw? — I am  not  aware  it  was 
ever  an  instruction  to  me  or  that  it  came  within  my 
business  to  write  upon  the  matter  in  a general  report, 
and  if  I did,  it  would  be  excluded. 

10245.  Did  you  ever  do  it  or  not? — I did  not;  but 
I say  if  I had  done  so  it  would  have  been  excluded. 

10246.  Then  it  was  not  cut  out  of  your  report  ? — It 
would  be  a complaint  against  the  system. 

10247.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  it  a matter  of  duty  on 
your  part  to  do  it? — Special  reports  on  sectarian  con- 
tention amongst  the  officers  was  a matter  of  eveiy-day 
occurrence. 

10248.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  it  the  design  that 
the  model  schools  should  be  preparatory  training 
schools  ? — I do  not  know. 

10249.  Have  you  read  the  reports  of  the  institu- 
tions?— Yes,  all,  and  written  many  of  them. 

10250.  Have  you  discovered  that  the  design  was  to 
train  young  persons  to  the  business  of  teachers  ? — Yes ; 
I have  stated  that  that  was  the  design  in  reference  to 
the  central  model  schools. 

10251.  I am  referring  to  the  district  model  schools? 
— It  was  intended  that  they  should  be  preparatory 
training  schools ; that  was  avowed,  but  their  function 
as  model  primary  schools  was  higher. 

10252.  Did  you  approve  of  this? — I did,  but  I was 
never  consulted,  or  my  opinion  asked,  in  their  pro- 
jection. 

10253.  Then  I shall  not  read  your  own  testimony  on 
the  subject,  as  you  approve  of  it  now  under  the  neces- 
sary conditions.  You  were  in  the  Board’s  service,  I 
believe,  as  an  Inspector? — Yes,  for  seventeen  years, 
thirteen  as  Inspector. 

10254.  How  long  as  Head  Inspector? — Eleven 
years. 

10255.  In  what  grade  did  you  resign  the  service? — 
I resigned  the  service  as  Head  Inspector.  There  is  no 
concealment  about  that.  I was  prospectively  depressed 
a grade  in  rank,  of  which  it  is  now,  through  your 
allusion  to  the  circumstance,  open  to  me  to  state,  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  particulars  of  that  case,  and 
I at  once  resigned. 

10256.  Were  you  depressed  when  you  resigned? — ■ 
The  order  to  depress  me  a grade  to  the  rank  of  first-class 
District  Inspector  was  made,  to  which  I refused  to 
submit. 

10257.  And  as  such  you  left  the  Board’s  service? — 
Yes,  I withdrew  from  the  Board’s  service.  I may 
mention  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the 
time,  who  happened  to  be  a warm  patron  of  mine — 
particular  friend  would  be  too  familiar — the  late  Lord 
Carlisle,  entreated  me  to  remain  in  my  position,  and 
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people  about  the  Board  implored  me  to  remain,  but  I 
felt  that  I could  not  remain  with  honour,  and  I with- 
drew from  the  service. 

10258.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — There  is  one  point  on 
which  I wish  to  be  set  right,  and  you  can  correct  me  if 
I misunderstood  you.  I understood  you  to  speak  of 
the  promotion  of  officers  of  the  National  Board — 
teachers  and  others — as  arising  from  political  or  reli- 
gious motives? — Not  at  all.  I spoke  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son’s report  on  Prussia,  and  I said  if  the  State  got  the 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  the  appointment  of  the  school 
staff,  the  manipulation  of  the  books,  and  so  on — if  the 
State  got  all  these  things,  greater  dangers  were  to  be 
apprehended,  politically  and  socially,  than  in  some  of 
those  coimtries  on  the  Continent  where  there  was  a 
greater  homogeneity  in  creed  and  race. 

10259.  Then  it  is  a mere  matter  of  speculation  on 
your  part? — I speak  -with  regard  to  other  coimtries. 

10260.  I am  speaking  of  this  country.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  other  countries? — No;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  some  extent,  because  tenta- 
tively the  State  is  laying  its  hands  on  the  education 
of  this  country. 

10261.  Is  it  at  all  the  fact,  within  your  knowledge, 
that  the  National  Board  has  promoted  teachers  or 
Others  from  political  or  religious  motives? — I am 
certain  one  of  the  practices  of  the  Board  is  to  promote 
them  because  of  their  religious  opinions.  For  instance, 
if  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  Inspection  staff,  in  the 
central  office,  or  in  the  Normal  school,  no  matter  what 
candidates,  abilities  may  be,  there  is  a practice  of  pro- 
moting certain  proportions  of  Catholics  and  of  Protes- 
tants, no  matter  what  the  merits  of  the  men  may  be, 
the  Board  try  to  keep  up  what  they  call  half  and  half, 
so  that  the  best  candidates  are  often  not  promoted. 

10262.  Then  that  does  not  arise  from  personal  pre- 
dilections. A person  is  not  selected  on  account  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  not  the  person  who  is  selected.  I 
thought  you  charged  the  Board  of  favouritism  ? — No ; 
I never  once  referred  to  such  a topic.  If  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  administration,  wlffch  I am  little  in- 
clined to  obtrude,  at  present,  prefacing  the  broad  ques- 
tion that  concerns  the  different  religious  bodies,  I do 
uot  mean  to  say  that  I would  decline  giving  evidence 
on  the  point. 

10263.  Am  I right  or  wrong  in  saying  that  you 
charge  the  Board  with  favouritism? — I have  not  so 
charged  them,  nor  even  once  alluded  to  that  topic. 

10264.  Very  well,  I shall  withdraw  the  question? 
— I never  charged  them  with  that  during  my  present 
examination.  It  was  to  Prussia  and  Mr.  Patterson’s 
report  that  I referred,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Irish 
National  Board. 

10265.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  statistics,  did 
you  confine  your  per-centage  to  the  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age?— Yes. 

10266.  Suppose  you  took  the  whole  number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years,  wliat  proportion  would 
you  place  there  of  the  whole  population  ? — The  portion 
of  the  whole  population  under  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
32-8  per  cent. 

10267.  About  one-third  of  the  population  ? — Some- 
what under  thirty-three  per  cent. 

10268.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  not  many  children 
under  five  years  of  age  in  the  schools  ? — Not  many. 
I am  able  to  tell  the  number. 

10269.  Tell  me  where  I can  find  it.  Is  it  a return 
of  your  own,  or  is  it  a printed  paper  ? — You  will  find 
it  in  the  tables,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Board  for  1865,  the  fullest 
detailed  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  several 
ages,  four  to  five,  five  to  six,  and  so  on  up  to  and 
above  fifteen,  and  I may  tell  you  that  of  the  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  in  1865,  there  are 
only  5-97  per  cent,  under  five  years  of  age. 

10270.  Say  six  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  about  six  per  cent, 
of  the  school-going  children,  so  that  if  you  take  that 
fact  in  connexion  with  what,  viewed  from  an  English 
stand-point,  you  supposed  would  be  the  correction  of 
what  I said,  you  will  see  how  small  it  counts.  In 


Great  Britain  16-26,  and  in  Ireland  only  5-9  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  schools,  aided  by  State  grants, 
are  under  five  years  of  age. 

10271.  I am  quite  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  taking 
the  number  on  the  rolls,  and  I think  we  must  have 
it  put  upon  a clearer  footing,  or  by-and-by  we  will 
not  know  what  are  our  data.  You  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, I understand,  that  the  number  of  Presby- 
terians in  1866  would  be  about  499,000  or  say  500,000  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  nine  per  cent,  on  an  estimated  popu- 
lation, at  the  end  of  1866,  of  5,551,571  persons. 

10272.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  per- 
centage of  that  number  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
would  be  found  not  receiving  instruction  in  Govern- 
ment schools  ?— From  ninety-eight  to  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  would  appear  to  be  on  the  rolls  of  Na- 
tional schools  in  1867. 

10273.  What  proportion  of  the  500,000  Presby- 
terians belong  to  a class  who  would  not  seek  education 
for  their  children  in  schools  aided  by  the  State? — I 
should  say,  -with  regard  to  the  Presbyterians,  that  not 
so  much  from  their  circumstances,  as  from  the  warmth 
with  which  they  have  taken  up  the  National  system, 
that  fully  ninety  per  cent,  would  send  their  children 
to  the  National  schools,  without  thinking  it  in  any 
way  a social  indignity.  The  Presbyterians  are  chiefly 
composed  of  farmers,  traders,  and  manufacturers. 
There  are  next  to  none  of  them  among  the  aristocracy, 
and  not  many  in  the  upper  middle  classes.  About 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them  would,  without  considering  it  a 
social  lowering,  send  their  children  to  National  schools. 

10274.  You  have  said  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
children  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  was  put  down 
at  102,168  ?— Yes,  in  table  page  8,  report  of  National 
Board,  1867. 

10275.  Do  you  think  that  is  very  far  in  excess 
of  the  real  number  attending  the  schools  ?— Immensely 
in  excess,  because  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  school 
population  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  It  represents  every  Presbyterian 
child  in  Ireland  between  these  ages,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  number  of  1,619,  as  distinct  individuals, 
on  the  rolls  of  National  schools.  The  Presbyterian 
pupils  returned  for  1 867,  as  on  the  rolls  in  Antrim, 
are  30-3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  number  of  Presby- 
terian children  in  the  county,  aged  five  to  fifteen 
years.  While,  so  far  from  the  National  Board  having 
a monopoly  of  education  in  Antrim,  the  census  of  1861 
shows  that  of  all  the  children  aged  five  to  fifteen  years 
found  at  school,  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  them 
were  in  National  schools. 

10276.  Is  it  as  great  an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterians  as  on  the  part  of  the  others? — 
Greater,  on  account  of  the  density  of  population  and 
the  redundancy  of  the  schools,  not  on  account  of  creed, 
but  of  locality. 

10277.  You  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  might  seek 
admission  in  the  National  schools  ? — Yes,  they  are  a 
1 ittle  better  off  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  lowest  poor,  and  they  come  next. 
First,  the  Roman  Catholics,  next,  the  Presbyterians, 
next,  the  Methodists  and  other  Dissenters,  and  next 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  many  of 
them  being  connected  with  property  in  the  country. 

10278.  According  to  you,  the  number  of  children  who 
might  be  at  school  between  five  and  fifteen  would  be 
about  twenty  per  cent.  ? — Rather  over  twenty  per  cent, 
would  be  at  school  if  they  attended ; but  the  number 
stated  of  those  between  five  and  fifteen,  as  attending,  is 
not  correct.  The  fluctuations  of  attendance  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  are  given  in  the  report  for  1865,  and  you 
will  see  that  from  various  reasons — industrial  and  social 
— the  children  connected  with  the  Ulster  schools  were 
largely  employed  on  the  small  farms,  engaged  in  weed- 
ing, flax  culture,  weaving,  or  other  light  labour. 

10279.  The  children  who  are  engaged  in  these 
industrial  occupations,  according  to  the  evidence,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  for 
haiing  attended  some  weeks  during  the  year.  We 
are  told  that  those  who  would  be  employed  in  agricul- 
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tural  operations  for  a certain  period,  for  example, 
■would  be  on  the  rolls  for  having  got  so  much  instruc- 
tion. Do  you  agreewith  that! — Entirely,  sofar  asit  goes. 

10280.  When  you  take  the  numbers  from  five  years 
of  age  to  fifteen,  you  exclude  all  under  five  1— Yes. 

10281.  Whether  or  not  we  take  those  under  five, 
who  mi"ht  be  in  the  infant  schools,  and  exclude  those 
who  are  verging  fifteen,  it  would  not  be  fair,  you 
think,  to  expect  that  there  were  100,000  (which  is 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Presbyterian  population) 
in  the  schools  1— No.  Under  no  conceivable  hypothesis 
could  you  expect  all  the  children,  or  even  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  children  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  at  school,  or  as  on  the  rolls,  bona 
fide,  within  a year. 

10282.  I mean  fairly  on  the  rolls  1 — Yes,  with 
regard  to  that,  I have  made  out  a table  from  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors,  showing  the  fluctuation  for 
twelve  months  for  every  district  in  Ireland,  and  I have 
copied  the  highest  and  lowest  attendance  for  eveiy 
month,  indicating  the  variation  as  to  attendance,  and 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is  very  remarkable  indeed. 
The  Inspectors  report  that  for  portions  of  the  year  the 
rural  schools  are  almost  deserted,  and  I will  give  you 
an  example  of  the  fluctuation.  The  Inspector  of 
Maghera  district,  in  county  Londonderry,  taking  100 
as  the  maximum  daily  average  attendance  in  the  month 
of  December,  gives  that  for  January,  98  ; February, 
99  ; March,  89  ; April,  66  ; May,  66 ; June,  78 ; July, 
78  ; August,  70 ; September,  69  ; October,  56  ; Novem- 
ber, 62  ; which  shows  you  in  a whole  district  what  an 
immense  fluctuation  there  is.  Several  Inspectors 
describe  the  interval  of  range  as  even  -wider  than  from 
maximum  to  one-third,  as  minimum  one-third. 

10283.  With  respect  to  Shanlcill,  you  gave  the 
population  as  119,777  ? — Yes.  That  of  the  whole 
population  of  Belfast  is  120,777. 

10284.  Five  per  cent,  of  that  was  24,023,  and  you 
deducted  4,000  children  supposed  to  be  attending 
Church  Education  Schools?— No,  I referred  to  them, 
but  did  not  take  them  into  the  calculation  at  all ; I 
took  the  number  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  compared  them  with  the  number  on  the 
rolls  in  National  schools,  and  showed  that  there  was  an 
exaggeration  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000,  or  42  per 
cent. — thus,  on  roll,  34,250 ; children  five  to  fifteen 
years,  24,023. 

10285.  Did  you  not  mention  that  as  one  exaggera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

10286.  You  then  deducted  4,000,  and  that  leaves 
20,000,  and  on  the  rolls  you  said  there  were  34,250  ? 
— I beg  to  add  that  I omitted  to  state  that  the  24,023 
on  rolls  includes  the  pupils  in  night-schools.  It  in- 
cludes the  pupils  in  more  than  twenty  night-schools, 
the  numbers  attending  which  are  set  out  in  the  table, 
in  the  report  for  1866. 

10287.  Go  back  now  to  the  Presbyterian  numbers, 
with  which  you  found  fault  as  being  in  excess.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  among  such  a thriving  class  as  the 
Presbyterians  there  might  be  an  immense  number  of 
night-schools  returned  ? — There  ai'e  certainly  some,  and 
chiefly  in  localities  where  Presbyterians  are  most  nu- 
merous. More  than  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Presby- 
terian body  are  in  Ulster,  in  which  province  there  are 
only  118  evening  schools  connected  -with  the  National 
Board.  Though  the  numbers  in  those  schools  are 
thrown  in  with  the  attendance  in  the  day  schools,  they 
still  leave  the  average  to  a school  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ulster  the  least  in  Ireland,  and  the  average  ages  of 
the  pupils  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding 
the  addition  derived  from  the  few  evening  schools. 
These  broad  facts  remove,  I trust,  all  doubt  as  to  the 
grossly  exaggerated  returns  of  “ number  of  individual 
pupils  on  roll”  of  National  schools. 

10288.  Would  there  not  probably  be  a large  number? 
— You  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  the  night-schools 
are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Board. 

10289.  If,  then,  it  is  understood  that  the  night- 
schools  are  returned,  the  number  ceases  to  be  fallacious 
to  that  extent  ? — Certainly,  but  it  is  a comparatively 
small  amount. 
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10290.  Well,  not  so  small.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
numbers  attending  the  No.  1 Model  School  in  Marl- 
borough-street  ? — 343, 1 believe. 

10291.  No,  1,078? — That  must  be  a mistake,  as  the 
whole  number  on  the  roll  of  No.  1 male  model  school, 
31st  December,  1867  (see  Report,  p.  22),  was  only 
1,087,  the  pupils  in  the  night-school  included.  I have 
visited  the  night-school  also. 

10292..  How  many  are  there  attending  it? — It  is  a 
small  room  down  stairs,  and  it  could  not  accommodate 
more  than  120  comfortably. 

10293.  Does  not  the  number  here  returned  include 
the  persons  attending  the  night-school  ? — Clearly,  but 
the  number  is  comparatively  small.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  night-schools  in  towns.  I don’t  suppose  the 
average  attendance  in  Marlborougli-street  during  the 
winter  could  have  been  more  than  200,  if  so  much.  I 
had  a long  conversation  on  the  subject  -with  the  head 
master,  who  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  night- 
school  as  Superintendent.  I visited  the  school  myself, 
and  it  would  not,  I am  sure,  accommodate  200  as  an 
average  attendance.  However,  the  Ulster  night-schools 
would  not  affect  the  question  in  a statistical  point  of  view. 

10294.  Are  not  the  places  where  Presbyterians 
are  generally  located  manufacturing  places,  or  where 
there  is  much  skilled  labour  carried  on  ? — Yes,  more 
so  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

10295.  You  would  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the 
evening  schools  more  numerously  attended  in  those 
places  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ?— They  are 
the  only  localities  in  Ireland  in  which  there  are  night- 
schools,  or  in  which  evening  schools  become  a feature. 

10296.  Does  not  that  become  an  important  element 
in  looking  at  the  numbers  ? — It  is  hot  at  all  an  im- 
portant element.  It  does  not  abate  my  statement 
in  any  way,  for  I had  before  me  the  returns  of  the 
Board  as  to  night-schools,  when  making  the  calcu- 
lation. The  478  schools  in  Antrim  in  1866  had 
80,227  pupils  on  roll,  and  25,937  in  average  daily 
attendance.  These  included  43  evening  schools  (not 
included  in  the  478  day-schools),  whose  attendance 
is  embraced  in  the  totals  just  stated.  The  num- 
ber on  the  roll  in  the  evening  schools  was  7,890, 
or  9-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; and  the  average  daily 
attendance,  2,043,  or  7-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils — those  of  the  evening  schools 
included — is  the  lowest  in  any  district  in  Ireland. 

10297.  Bishop  of  Meath.— You  were  a District 
Inspector  ? — I was. 

10298.  Did  you  find,  in  your  own  experience, 
many  cases  of  these  children  migrating? — Yes. 

10299.  Did  you  report  it  ?— Yes,  it  was  always  well 
known;  there  is  no  officer  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Board  who  would  not  give  absolutely  the  same 
evidence.  He  might  not  bring  it  out  statistically,  as  I 
have  done,  and  it  is  likely  he  would  not,  but  it  is  a 
publicly  recognised  and  well  known  fact. 

10300.  Wouldn’t  he  think  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  Board  if  he  found  the  same  child  in  two, 
or  three,  or  four,  or  possibly  fifteen  schools  ? — He  would 
not  report  or  notice  it,  save  as  a feature  of  the  schools, 
which  the  Board  has  little  power  and  never  tried  to 
prevent. 

10301.  Is  it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  reported  to  the 
Board? — Yes ; and  the  Board  are  fully  aware  the 
children  migrate  and  are  duplicated ; yet  they  put  them 
down  in  the  tot  “ distinct  individual  pupils  on  roll.” 

10302.  What  you  find  fault  with  is  that  each  of  the 
schools  gives  credit  for  the  same  child,  so  that  the  child 
is  multiplied  from  two  to  fifteen  times  ?— Yes ; in  one 
year,  the  year  1857,  when  this  new  feature  was  first  in- 
troduced, there  were  added  in  a single  year,  without  any 
sensible  increase  in  the  daily  attendance,  216,339 
children  on  the  rolls.  It  is  a new  feature,  dating  only 
since  1857,  and  first  introduced  after  I left  the  service. 

10303.  The  introduction  of  what  feature? — The  in- 
troduction of  what  is  called  “ number  of  distinct  pupils 
on  the  roll  for  year.”  The  numbers  expanded  at  once 
from  560,000  to  776,000  in  a single  year,  by  the 
change  of  form  of  return  ten  years  ago. 

10304.  Gn  what  principle  were  the  former  returns 
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made  out  that  gave  the  number  as  560,000?— That  was  10310.  Mr.  Sullivan— You  stated  that  the  total  June  12,  1808. 

a return  for  the  half-year  of  the  number  of  children  on  number  annually  struck  off  the  rolls  would  be  300,000,  Ja|ues  Wm 
the  roll,  which,  in  1857,  was  changed  into  return  for  of  which  75,000  would  be  those  who  had  left  the  school,  Kavanagh, 
the  year,  by  which  the  basis  is  extended  from  a year  to  but  whose  names  would  continue  to  appear  on  rolls  esq. 
fifteen  months,  as  I have  pointed  out.  What  his  lord-  for  thirteen  weeks  afterwards  ? — What  I did  say  was 
ship  the  Chairman,  said  of  three  months  turns  out  to  that  children  who  were  absent  part  of  the  last  quarter 
apply  fifteen  months,  so  that  the  same  child  that  was  of  the  year,  were  transferred  into  the  first  quarter  of 
returned  rightly  on  the  roll  on  the  last  quarter  of  1867,  the  following  year,  say  1868,  and  all  those  children, 
the  teacher  will  transfer  to  the  roll  for  1868,  and  unless  they  return,  and  are  re-admitted  as  new  pupils, 
though  he  may  never  put  in  even  one  attendance  in  never  put  in  an  attendance  during  1868,  and  should  be 
that  year,  as  his  name  may  be  struck  off  in  the  first  ignored  from  the  return  as  wholly  imaginary— as  an 
quarter,  he  will  be  included  as  on  the  roll  for  1868;  official  fiction. 

This  is  not  an  imputation  on  the  teachers  or  on  the  10311.  The  total  number  struck  off  in  the  year  is 
patrons  of  the  schools.  It  was  their  business  to  give  about  300,000  ?— About  that. 

a correct  return  of  the  children  on  the  roll,  and  no  10312.  Of  which  75,000  are  to  be  put  down  to  the 
fault  lies  with  them  or  with  the  Inspectors.  The  source  account  you  have  just  now  stated  ? — Yes,  at  least, 
of  the  error  is  addition  of  the  same  names  from  dif-  10313.  That  would  leave  225,000 ? — Yes,  the  dupli- 
ferent  schools  is  represented  as  a total  of  so  many  cates  and  triplicates  in  the  migratory  element, 
distinct  individuals.  It  is  of  that — of  the  Board’s  cook-  1031 4.  In  1 865  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  922,084, 

inv  of  the  accounts— that  I complain.  and  the  nominal  return  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 

10305.  Lord  Glonbrock—  In  answer  to  a question,  tion  itself  was  756,570.  That  is,  there  were  756,570 
you  made  use  of  an  expression  I would  wish  you  to  individual  names  upon  the  rolls,  the  difference  being, 
explain  You  said  twee  you  had  not  reported  your  therefore,  165,514.  You  say  it  was  225,000.  The 
opinion  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  schools,  but  if  you  had  Board’s  own  return  makes  it  1 65,57  4.  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  have  been  cut  out  of  the  report?— Such  that  the  nominal  return  that  I have  quoted  from  might 
have  been  done ; important  official  reports  have  been  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  your  estimate  should 
mutilated  and  the  mutilated  portions  called  for  and  be  reduced  to  that,  or  do  you  think  the  actual  number 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  Parliamentary  of  names  should  be  diminished  ? — My  return,  if  it  errs 
Returns  at  all,  is  an  understatement  of  the  excess.  There  is 

10306.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  the  Inspectors  made  any  no  error  at  all  in  the  returns  on  the  part  of  patrons  and 
reports  that  might  be  hostile  to  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  teachers.  By  the  nominal  return,  I presume,  you 
that  such  parts  would  be  suppressed,  and  not  given  for  mean  the  return  got  by  the  Board  for  the  year  1865, 
the  information  of  the  public? — Yes,  and  I can  con-  in  which  they  were  unable  to  account  for  the  surplus 
ceive  cases  in  which  such  suppression  would  be  justifi-  164,514  pupils  who  never  put  in  a day’s  attendance, 
able.  I hold  that  if  a person  is  hostile  to  the  system  10315.  That  is  the  actual  number  of  persons?— 
on  principle,  he  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  service ; I doubt  it.  They  could  not  identify  them.  It  is  inl- 
and it  is  no  business  of  the  Board  to  circulate  reports,  possible. 

if  hostile  to  themselves,  so  far  as  principle  is  con-  10316.  Well,  so  far  as  the  identification  went  it 
cemed.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  if  the  makes  that  number  ? — No  one  knows  better  than  you 
report  is  merely  on  common  topics,  such  as  the  general  that  it  would  be  impossible.  Take  the  names  Sullivan, 
working  of  the  system,  the  operation  of  the  rules,  the  Murphy,  Kavanagh,  MacCarthy,  Byrne,  or  any  other 
feelings  of  local  parties,  results,  the  state  of  houses,  ordinary  Irish  name,  and 'in  its  own  locality  identiiy 
the  inefficiency  of  teachers,  and  the  success  or  failure  the  distinct  individuals  from  a mere  school  return  of 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction.  I hold  that  it  is  a names,  and  distinguish  them.  The  whole  statistical 
breach  of  all  public  faith  to  omit  these.  I distinguish  resources  of  the  Government  could  not  identify  the 
between  things  which  the  public  ought  to  know,  and  persons  from  the  names  except  by  the  parading  of  the 
which  the  department  ought  to  give,  and  the  system  children.  It  Ls  absurd  to  think  it  could  be  done, 
itself,  under  which  a man  of  honour  ought  not  to  re-  10317.  Do  you  think  the  165,000  does  not  include 
main  if  he  thinks  it  wrong.  the  actual  number  of  duplicates  ?— I am  certain  it  does 

10307.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  in  the  published  not.  You  have  in  the  report  of  I860  the  total  number 
reports  the  Commissioners  let  in  what  is  pleasant,  and  of  675,156  names  on  the  roll  for  the  last  quarter, 
keep  out  what  is  hostile  to  their  opinions  as  a Board  ? Apart  from  duplicating,  a large  number  of  these  chu- 

To  a great  extent  it  is  so ; a striking  case  of  which  dren  did  not  attend  at  all  that  quarter,  but  had  left 

I have  cited.  the  school  in  the  previous  quarter,  the  names  being 

10308.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  reports  are  habitually  only  retained  on  the  roll  until  the  completion  of  the 
mutilated?— I did  not  say  habitually;  but  I will  prescribed  thirteen  weeks’ absence.  These  amounted 
mention  a fact — an  official  fact — that  came  before  to  at  least  7 5,000,  thus  reducing  the  number  that  had 
Parliament.  In  the  course  of  a remarkable  speech  made  one  day’s  attendance  in  three  months,  to  about 
delivered  by  Mr.  Maguire,  now  member  for  Cork,  but  600,000,  which  I would  reduce  by  duplicates  to  less 
then  member  for  Dungarvan,  in  1858,  he  said  the  than  550,000. individual  children.  The  net  number  of 
altered  rules  of  the  Board  permit  and  promote  inter-  individual  pupils  cannot  exceed  600,000,  yet  the  Board 
ference  with  the  religion  of  the  children  in  the  north  have  italicized  the  heading,  “ Total  number  of  district 
of  Ireland,  and  that  when  the  officers  of  the  Board  so  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  the  year  ending.” 
reported  the  fact  of  such  interference,  the  Board  struck  10318.  Allowing  75,000  for  the  number  that  would 
out  the  passage  from  the  report,  and,  in  its  mutilated  be  struck  off  in  consequence  of  being  carried  over  from 
form,  laid  it  before  Parliament,  without  any  indication  one  year  to  another,  and  the  number  allowed  by  the 
of  such  suppression.  Baron  Deasy,  who  was  then  Attor-  Board  itself  for  duplicates,  160,000,  the  two  would 
ney-General,  said  that  this  was  a most  serious  charge  make  about  240,000,  which  the  Board  admit  should 
to  make  against  a public  body— an  opinion  that  you,  be  the  reduction.  You  would  make  about  300,000, 
my  lord,  appear  to  concur  in — and  one,  he  said,  that  so  that  the  difference  in  round  numbers  between  the 
should  be  substantiated.  Mr.  Monsell  then  turned  two  would  be  60,000  ? — That  is  very  little  in  so  large 
round,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  put  a notice  before  a number.  I adhere  to  what  I have  stated.  I would 
the  House  to  produce  the  mutilated  portion  of  Mr.  rather  that  I were  wrong.  I would  vastly  prefer  that 
Keenan’s  report,  and  it  was  produced.  the  number  of  children  attending  school  were  larger, 

10309.  Mr.  Gibson. — Mention  all  the  cases  that  than  that  there  was  any  diminution, 
came  to  your  knowledge,  for  I suppose  you  know  them  10319.  Now,  connected  with  this  question  01  the 
all.  You  have  brought  forward  an  instance,  and  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  may  I ask  has  your  at- 

stated  that 'it.  is  a practice? — I beg  to  appeal  to  the  tention  been  drawn  to  their  condition  as  to  reading 

Commissioner  who  examined  me  if,  when  he  said  it  and  writing,  and  as  to  the  knowledge  generally  of  tne 

was  a habitual  occurrence,  I did  not  correct  him.  It  population  at  the  last  Census,  as  compared  with 

was  done  in  my  own  case  several  times.  those  of  1841  and  1857  ? — It  has.  I read  this  paper, 
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June  12,  1868.  “ On  the  Rise,  Prospect,  and  Present  Position  of  Popu- 

lar  Education  in  Ireland,”  in  which  the  question  that 

James  Wo,  you  put  is  broadly  discussed,  before  the  British  Associa- 
Kavanagh,  tion  in  tlie year  X857,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  this,  that,  or  any  other  system.  I there  pointed  out 
that  the  prospects  of  elementary  education  never  looked 
worse  than  they  did  then,  with  children  attending  one 
day  in  three,  and  half  of  them  learning  the  alphabet,  or 
trying  to  put  together  words  of  one  syllable.  I was 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, some  of  the  Commissioners,  many  of  their  chief 
officers,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  three  king- 
doms, were  amongst  my  auditors.  I fearlessly  stated 
then  what  I now  state,  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Popular  Education. 

10320.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  give  me  the  page 
of  your  address.  Is  it  printed  ? — It  is  page  26,  and  it 
is  published  at  Hodges  and  Smith’s.  Y ou  will  also  find 
it  in  a Parliamentary  Return  (No.  254, 1859).  I won’t 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  with  more  than 
a sentence  : — “ I -wish  I could  truthfully  stop  at  this 
the  most  favourable  point  from  which  to  view  the 
education  picture ; but  now  comes  the  question,  what 
is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
with  what  degree  of  success.  One-half  of  these  560,000 
pupils  are  classed  by  their  own  teachers  as  learning  to 
spell  and  read  words  of  one  syllable  only,  in  fact  in  the 
First  Book  or  Primer.  Why  is  this  ?”  Then  I go  into 
the  circumstances.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  head  of 
the  Board,  was  present  at  the  reading  of  this  paper ; 
in  fact  he  did  me  the  honour  to  come  specially  to  hear 
it,  and  said  some  kind  words  at  the  close  of  it.  I refer 
to  this  Paper  to  show  that  I have  been  long  thinking 
over  this  grave  matter.  I will  now  address  myself  to 
the  more  immediate  question  of  Professor  Sullivan. 
The  only  reliable  account  we  have  of  the  state  of  in- 
struction, you  cannot  say  education  of  the  population 
generally,  is  by  the  Census  to  which  you  refer ; and 
although  not  a very  reliable  account,  it  is  the  best  we 
have.  It  would  appear  by  the  last  Census  that  39 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  1861  were  unable  to  read 
or  write ; in  1851,  47  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  or 
write ; and  in  1841  as  many  as  53  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  or  write.  One  would  suppose  that  this  decrease 
of  14  per  cent.,  in  twenty  years,  was  an  important 
decrease  in  illiteracy ; but  it  is  not  real,  I am  sorry 
to  say.  It  is  a statistical  fallacy.  You  have  removed 
out  of  the  population  by  death  and  emigration  vast 
masses,  almost  millions  of  those  that  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  by  which  relatively,  but  not  positively,  the 
number  that  can  read  and  write  is  increased. 

10321.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Will  you  show  how  that 
occurs  1 — That  they  were  the  people  of  the  humblest 
and  most  ignorant  classes.  To  show  that  my  view 
is  not  peculiar,  I beg  to  cite  a passage  from  the 
Census  Commissioners,  where  they  rightly  refer  this 
decrease  of  the  population  as  a large  and  important 
cause  of  the  seeming  decrease  in  illiteracy.  They 
say — “There  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  (meaning 
statistical  analyses,  just  cited)  establishing,  that  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  community  was 
from  among  the  absolutely  ignorant,  that  the  dimi- 
nution next  in  extent  was  from  the  munber  of  those 
who  read  only,  and  that  the  most  educated  con- 
tributed least,  though  not  a little,  to  Irish  emigration. 
This  will  become  even  more  apparent  by  reference  to 
individual  counties,  for  instance,  to  the  county  Cork,  in 
which  the  munber  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  has 
been  increased  between  1851  and  1861  by  5,247,  while 
the  number  of  those  who  can  read  only  has  been  reduced 
by  11,820,  and  the  absolutely  ignorant  by  98,771  ; a 
number,  the  greatness  of  winch  it  is  not  possible  to 
account  for  but  by  ascribing  a very  large  portion  of  it 
to  emigration.”  I have  another  and  a very  important 
reason  to  add,  in  proof  of  the  fallacious  returns  as  to 
reading  and  writing ; one  to  which  I would  specially 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Up  to 
about  thirty  years  ago,  the  practice  in  Ireland  and 
England,  too,  was  that  the  children  began  to  spell. 
There  was  what  is  called  a class  of  spelling,  and  con- 
fined thereto  for  a considerable  time  before  attempting 


to  read.  And  I have  here,  before  me,  the  early  returns 
of  the  Inspectors,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  theLords’  report  onNational  Education,  1837,  setting 
forth,  in  tabular  form,  the  children  were  kept  spelling 
a considerable  time  before  they  attempted  to  read. 

10322.  When  was  the  change  from  that  mode  of 
classification  made? — About  the  year  1841  the  whole 
island  became  readers.  When  the  children  went  to 
school  they  became  readers. 

10323.  And  what  led  to  that  change  being  made? — 
Instructions  from  the  Inspectors,  and  lately,  the  same 
in  a printed  programme  posted  and  enforced  in  every 
National  school.  For  a longtime  there  was  an  under- 
stood or  traditional  programme;  but  lately,  and  for 
many  years  back,  there  has  been  one  with  the  following 
direction  to  teachers.  “ So  soon  as  children  have 
learned  the  alphabet,  or  even  some  few  of  its  letters, 
they  are  to  commence  at  once  to  read  as  well  as  spell 
so  that  when  Tom,  Billy,  or  Jack,  a pupil  in  a National 
school,  when  asked  by  his  mother,  or  by  the  Police 
Enumerator  of  the  Census,  what  are  you  learning  at 
school  ? — “ Heading,”  classed  in  the  Second  Book.  He 
adds,  lam  “ writing,”  too.  Thus,  by  a new  and  lower 
classification,  they  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  re- 
turns, swelling  vastly  the  muster  roll  of  those  able  to 
read  and  write.  I beg  to  say  that  in  England — I speak 
now  from  official  documents — with  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication the  same  thing  was  done. 

10324.  That  affects  the  returns  of  the  Census,  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  modern  mode  of  estimating  it  in 
the  Board’s  own  returns  when  they  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  books? — Which  is  an  intelligible  classifi- 
cation. You  have  the  book,  and  you  can  see  what 
it  is;  but  I would  have  you  to  distinguish  between 
the  teachers’  classification,  or  what  book  the  pupils  are 
in,  and  a test,  by  actual  examination,  which  is  not  so 
general  as  in  England,  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
children.  Numbers  of  these  may  have  only  begim  a 
book ; for  instance,  45  per  cent,  are  classed  in  the  re- 
ports as  in  the  First  Book ; the  test  of  the  children 
being  to  read,  “ Pat  is  on  a fat  ram,”  or  something  of 
that  sort,  being  what  is  called  in  England  “ a Pass.” 

10325.  How  long,  on  an  average,  do  the  children 
remain  in  the  First  Book  ? What  is  the  duration  of 
time  ? — There  is  an  extremely  interesting  return  made 
out  by  a gentleman  who,  I understand,  has  been  before 
you,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors,  from 
which  I gather  it  would  take  12  or  13  years  between 
entrance  into  the  First  Book  and  attaining  the  Fourth 
Book.  As  you  have  the  official  document  before 
you  please  allow  me  to  refer  to  it.  According  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  report  Parsonstown  district  is  a very 
excellent  one,  and  above  the  average  in  efficiency. 
He  required  the  teacher  to  note  the  date  of  the  first 
admission  of  the  child  to  the  book,  or  to  the  class; 
he  also  required  him  to  note  the  time  of  promotion 
from  the  class,  and  he  extended  this  over  all  the  five 
classes,  and  also  over  all  the  schools  in  the  district, 
until  he  obtained  the  following  results — he  found  that 
the  child  should  put  in  202  actual  days  attendance  in 
the  school,  as  indicated  by  the  roll,  to  get  from  First 
to  Second  Book;  182  days  to  pass  from  Second  to  Sequel; 
185  days  to  pass  from  Sequel  to  Third  Book,  and  246 
days  to  pass  from  Third  to  Fourth  Book ; or  to  pass 
from  the  First  Book  to  the  Fourth  or  second  highest, 
785  days  actual  attendance.  Now  785  days  actual 
attendance  indicates  2,252  days  on  the  roll. 

10326.  How  many  days  from  the  First  to  the  Fourth 
Book  altogether? — 785  days  actual  attendance  to  reach 
the  second  highest  book,  and  this  is  taken  from  the 
statistical  returns  of  a whole  district,  one  above  the 
average  of  Ireland  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  own 
statement,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  These 
2,252  days  of  attendance  represent  2,252  days  on  the 
roll,  in  the  ratio  of  100  days’  presence  for  287  on  the 
roll,  which  is  the  average  ratio  for  all  Ireland  for  that 
veiy  year. 

10327.  That  is,  you  say  the  average  attendance  is 
about  100  days  %— Pardon  me,  785  days  is  the^  third 
term  of  a proportion;  100  days  present  is  to  287  days 
on  the  roll ; so  is  785  days  present  to  2,252  days  on 
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tlie  roll,  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  pupil  in  Primer 
to  his  entrance  into  Fourth  Reading  Book. 

10328.  How  do  you  get  that  proportion? — I have 
deduced  from  the  Reports  the  proportion  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years.  For  300  days  on  the  roll  the  child 
would,  in  round  numbers,  be  present  only  one  hundred 
days,  or  one  day  in  three.  The  average  daily  attendance 
being  assumed  to  bo  100,  the  total  number  on  roll  has 
fluctuated  round  300,  the  extremes  being  282  in  some 
years,  to  305  in  others. 

10329.  You  take  it  that  the  average  attendance  is 
100  days  in  the  year? — No,  I wish  it  was.  That 
would  be  quite  an  exaggeration. 

10330.  You  said  one  in  three? — Take  900,000 
■ children  on  roll  and  divide  it  by  three,  and  you  will 
<7ot  the  average  daily  attendance,  300,000,  so  that  there 
would  be  three  on  the  roll  for  one  in  attendance. 

10331.  Why  do  you  say  divide  by  three? — That 
would  be  about  the  proportion  of  children,  three 
children  on  the  roll  to  one  child  present.  The  two 
terms  are  convertible,  by  this  pretty  constant  ratio. 

10332.  Bishop  of  Meath — Do  you  think  that  propor- 
tion of  one  in  daily  attendance  to  three  on  the  roll  will 
stand  equally  amongst  all  the  classes  of  pupils,  or  does 
it  apply  only  to  the  junior  children?  Where  the 
children  are  advanced  is  there  not  an  increased  amount 
of  attendance  at  schools? — It  is  an  average  deduced 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  school  statistics,  and  applies 
to  children  of  the  whole  of  the  district  of  all  classes  and 
grades  in  Ireland. 

10333.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Suppose  it  took  two  years  to 
get  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Book,  on  your  calcula- 
tion it  would  take  a longer  time  ? — They  are  not  my 
calculations.  I merelyput  the  important  facts  into  form. 

10334.  Suppose  it  took  two  years  from  the  First 
to  the  Second  Book  would  it  take  a proportionate 
length  of  time  to  get  to  the  higher  books  ? — No ; 
it  will  be  different.  The  main  difficulty  is  in 
the  attendance.  They  are  not  the  same.  The  attendance 
of  the  young  children  is  irregular,  owing  to  their  youth, 
want  of  clothing,  or  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
When  they  grow  older  they  get  irregular  in  their 
attendance  from  employment — employment  in  indus- 
trial or  useful  pursuits,  and  the  increased  value  of 
their  labour. 

10335.  Then  the  result  extends  over  all  ages? — 
Over  all  ages.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  school 
at  this  moment  is  49,  while  the  number  on  the  roll  is 
140,  and,  as  a general  rule,  go  into  any  school  at 
ahy  time,  and  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  three 
pupils  on  the  roll  in  a year  for  one  present.  Mr. 
Gonwell,  Inspector  of  the  Trim  district,  puts  it  in 
another  form.  He  ascertained  the  per-centage  of  pro- 
motions in  each  class  in  a year  amongst  the  7,371 
children  in  his  district,  and  deduces  therefrom  the 
period  that  must  elapse  until  all  the  pupils  in  each  class 
are  advanced  to  the  next  higher.  Thus,  as  only  18  ‘8 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  Primer  were  promoted 
into  Second  Book  in  the  year,  it  would  take  five  to  six 
years  (100  divided  by  18-8)  before  all  the  children  in 
the  Primer  are  moved  into  Second  Book,  and  so  on  in 
each  of  the  other  classes. 

10336.  What  is  the  time  from  First  to  Second 
of  all  the  children  on  the  roll  in  the  First  Book 


in  one  year? — Of  all  the  children  on  the  roll  in  June  is,  1868. 
First  Book  in  one  year  18  per  cent,  are  promoted;  - — 

therefore  it  takes  nearly  six  years  before  they  can  Wnies  Wrn. 
get  out  of  the  First  Book.  In  the  Second  Book  esqVann°'’ 

27 -9  per  cent,  are  promoted,  so  that  it  takes  somewhat 
less  than  four  years  to  put  them  out  of  that,  while  in 
the  Third  Book,  with  31  per  cent,  promotions,  it  takes 
three  years  to  get  a child,  while  in  the  Fourth  Book, 
with  8-3  per  cent,  promotions,  it  would  take  twelve 
years  to  get  a child  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fifth. 

Stated  for  clearness  and  brevity,  in  tabular  form,  the 
average  time  spent  in  learning  each  book,  with  its 
kindred  subjects,  by  each  pupil  in  the  Trim  (Meath) 

District,  one  of  the  richest  in  Ireland,  is  as  follows : — 


Years. 

I.  to  II.  Book,  . . .5-3 

II.  to  Sequel,  . . . 3 6 

Sequel  to  III.  Book,  . . T3 

III.  to  IV.  Book,  . . .3-2 

IV.  to  V.  Book,  . . . 12-0 

I.  to  V.  Book,  . . .25-4 


These  two  returns  are  from  two  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, from  two  officers  of  different  creed,  one  a Roman 
Catholic,  the  other  a Protestant.  Picture  more  lament- 
able cannot  be  given — fully  justifying  the  statements 
in  the  paper  winch,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Board, 
I read  publicly  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
British  Association  in  Dublin  in  1857. 

10337.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  average 
school  age  ? — Nine  years  and  a half. 

10338.  I refer  to  the  actual  attendance  of  children 
in  schools — to  the  average  school  period  I should 
have  said? — It  is  only  for  the  numbers  on  roll  for 
the  last  quarter  of  each  year  that  we  have  the 
ages.  I am  able  to  tell  you  with  very  fail-  accuracy 
from  the  statistics  before  us.  If  you  divide  in  any 
one  year  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  by  the 
number  struck  off  in  the  year,  you  will  get  the 
school  period.  Of  course  they  will  all  be  struck  off 
in  that  time.  By  this  simple  formula  we  find  the  time 
is  rather  under  three  years.  I will  give  you  the  time 
for  several  years  back,  commencing  with  1861.  The 
average  period  during  which  a child’s  name  was  on  the 
roll  without  being  struck  off,  was  two  years,  five 
months,  and  twelve  days.  The  average  for  1862  was 
two  years,  five  months,  and  twenty-six  days.  The 
average  for  1863  was  two  years,  seven  months,  and 
seventeen  days.  The  average  for  1864  was  two  years, 
eight  months,  and  twenty-seven  days,  and  the  average 
for  I860  was  two  years,  nine  months,  and  seven  days, 
which  practically  means  that  from  the  time  a child’s 
name  was  entered  on  the  roll  until  the  child’s  name 
was  struck  off,  for  the  first  time,  is  under  three  years. 

10339.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  number 
of  days  the  children  attend  in  each  year  ?— About  sixty- 
four  days  in  the  year,  or  little  over  a day  a week. 

10340.  Is  it  so  low  ?— I should  say  it  is  not  over 
that.  Several  of  the  Inspectors  state  it  in  terms.  Mr. 
Conwell,  commenting  on  this  melancholy  deduction  of 
his,  says — “What  are  you  to  expect  from  children  who 
don’t  put  in  one  day  a week  at  school  ?”  This  is  in  the 
rich  county  Meath.* 


* Tbe  following  note  was  subsequently  furnished  by  the  witness  : — 

The  Return  referred  to  was  obtained  by  the  Board  from  all  their  schools  in  1865,  from  which  it  appears  that 
165,514,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  922,084  on  rolls,  never  made  even  one  attendance  that  year.  The  attendance  of  the 
756,570  pupils — a large  number  of  whom  must  be  names  duplicated,  &c,  by  being  on  the  rolls  of  two  or  more  schools 
that  year,  the  correction  of  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  distinct  individual  children,  but  increase  the  number  of  their 
attendances — was  as  follows : — 


756,570  pupils. 


40-7 

59-2 

53-1 

47-6 

42-7 

37-9 

33-5 

2!)-:; 

21-6 


Less  than  140, 
„ 150, 

„ 160, 

„ 170, 

180, 
„ 190, 


Average,  64 


18-1 

15-0 

12-J. 


3-3 

1-9 
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10341.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
attendance  was  as  much  as  ninety  days  4— I would  be 
most  agreeably  disappointed  at  it.  No  one  would 
rejoice  more  at  it  than  I would.  But  I know  that  it 
is  not,  and  even  if  it  were  ninety  days  and  distributed 
over  three  years,  you  could  not  expect  much  from  it. 
We  have  the  classification  of  the  children  m the  Board  s 
reports  ; upwards  of  43  per  cent,  of  them  are  m words 
of  one  syllable ; 75  per  cent,  are  in  the  First  and  Second 
Books  ; and  a considerable  number  of  those  in  the  lat- 
ter could  not  read,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  if  they  saw  it  for 
the  first  time. 

10342.  If  you  take  the  average  attendance,  tor  eaeli 
pupil,  as  ninety  days  in  each  year,  that  would  make 
the  total  1— Two  hundred  and  sixteen  I made  it  m the 
paper  I read  before  the  British  Association;  but, 
taking  the  annual  average  attendances  at  64,  and  three 
instead  of  2'78  years  as  the  period  spent  on  roll,  it 
wives  193  as.  the  average  number  of  days  spent  m 
school  by  each  pupil  from  entrance  until  struck  off  the 
roll ; whilst  202  days  would  be  required,  by  the  return 
just  cited,  to  put  him  through  the  primer. 

10343.  How  far  does  that  agree  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  as  shown  by  the  classification 
according  to  books  .? — It  coincides  with  it  in  a remark- 
able manner.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  here  what 
has  been  done  in  England,  namely,  that  age  and  stand- 
ard are  convertible.  To  a great  extent  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  in  England.  But  in  Ireland  it  was 
alleged  that  seven  years  and  under  represent  First 
Book,  eight  and  nine  years  represent  Second  Book,  ten 
and  eleven  years  Sequel,  twelve  and  thirteen  years 


ren  on  the  roll  in  the  different  books  are  in  that  stage 
that  they  could  read  1— Not  more  than,  twenty  per  cent 
Altogether  there  are  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  classed 
in  Third  Book  and  above.  It  is  rather  too  generous  to 
take  off  only  five  per  cent,  and  say  twenty  per  cent 
are  able  to  read  Third  Book  and  higher. 

10350.  You  know  something,  I presume,  about 
trust  deeds,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  schools  are 
vested1?— I do. 

10351.  Explain  the  nature  of  the -original  system. of 
trust  deeds  up  to  1845,  and  state  whether  there  was 
any  change  proposed  in  that  year  ? — Not  proposed  but 
made.  The  text  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  intimates 
that  all  schools  were  to  be  vested  in  the  new  Board. 
The  very  moment  the  Board  met  they  found  that  , that 
could  not  be  done.  The  country  would  not  submit  to 
it.  Then  they  resorted  to  vesting  in  local  trustees, 
generally  three,  who  were  named  by  the  local  parties, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  This  .practice 
went  on  till  the  year-  1845.  During  this  period  a con- 
siderable number  of  schools  were  built,  especially  in 
Munster  and  Connaught.  That  is,  built  there  in  undue 
proportion.  The  Board  represented  to  the  Government 
that  legal  difficulties  existed  in  the  way  of  the  trust 
deeds.  For  instance,  that  some  of  the  trustees  lived 
out  of  the  country,  and  did  not  act.  Some  died ; that 
often  the  title  was  not  rightly  inquired  into — that  they 
did  not  get  intimation  from  the  Inspectors  so  as  to 
have  new  trustees  appointed,  and  that  .the  houses  were 
not  repaired.  Everything,  however,  would  go  right, 
if  they  were  incorporated.  And  the  Board  assigned  as 

further  reason  for  incorporation  that  they  would  get 


Third  Book  Ind  fourteen  years  and  above  mean  Fourth  bequests.  The  Government  was  induced  upon  these 
inn.  a J500X,  ana  ioui  tee  ^ ^ representations,  to  recommend  the  grant  of  a Royal 


and  Fifth  Books.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  these 
with  the  actual  returns,  we  find  that  43  per  cent,  of  the 
children  are  classed  in  First  Book,  while  4644  per  cent, 
are  under  nine  years  of  age ; that  is,  somewhat  under 
nine  years,  and  down  to  six,  five,  four,  or  three  years. 

These  ages  would  stand  for  the  First  Book.  The  Second 

Book  is  represented  by  the  ages  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  . - , , . 

22  &S,  are  31  per  cent,  in  Second  Boot,  and  bnilding  grants -on  tie  terms  proposed,  namely,  to  vest 
31  per  cent,  are  .of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age.  the  new  seheollmnses  nr  the  Board  m 
‘ , i -iv j.  ■ rm, Tjcoiv  Twio.'io  f>cinarM+,v  mid  also  refused  to  assign  tne  trusts. m any 


Charter,  dated  26th  August,  1845,  and  enrolled  1st 
September,  1845. 

10352.  In  what  year  was  the  Board  incorporated  ?— 
In  1845,  as  just  stated.  When  the  charter  was  granted, 
the  Roman  Catholic  body,  as  soon  as  the  Board  issued 
their  new  form  of  lease,  instantly  refused  to  accept 


There  are  more  than  16  per  cent,  in  Third  Book,  while 
18  per  cent,  are  of  the  ages  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
and  under  fifteen  years.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  are 
represented  by  fifteen  years  .and  above ; 8 per  cent,  is 
the  classification  in  these  books,  and  nearly  6 per  cent. 


..ipacity,  and  also  refused  to  assign  the  trusts  i) 
of  the  vested  schools  already  built  to  the  new  corpora- 
tion. I should  tell  you,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
so  far  back  as  1841  a.  rescript  came  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  telling  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy 


•»  to  be  cereM  to  keep  parocMal  property, ^cludmgihat 


these  comparisons  go,  conclusively,  to  prove  what  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  low  attendance. 

10344.  Where  do  you  consider  that  reading,  pro- 
perly so  called,  begins  ?— Well,  by  reading  I mean  not 
merely  to  designate  a word  or  recognise  it  as  you  would 
i,  letter,  but  with  ease,  and  intelligence  equal  to  1+0 


of  schools,  in  their  own  hands,  and  not  to  allow  the 
local  possession  into  the  hands  of  Government.  It  did 
not  mend  their  temper  to  find  that  instead  .of  allowing 
the  local  trusteeship  to  go  on,  as  before,  they  beeamea 
monopolising  corporation.  They  said  that  henceforth 
they  would  hold  the  property  for  them,  and  not  only 


StM  ’matter,  to  read  ’an  easy  mnStive.  I don’t  call  that,  but  they  would  be  very  happy  to  take.an 
any  effort  in  the  Fir.t  Book  reading,  in  the  tense  that  ment  of  all  tin , schools,  in  comiderat.on  for  which  they 
a child  who  leaves  school  with  that  knowledge  only  would  repair  the  houses.  Although  .up  totoliattimo 
- ..  ■ nnt.  oaa  them  way  to  repairing  the  vested 


they  could  not  s 
houses  at  all. 

10353.  What  was  the  essential  difference  between 
the  form  of  Trust  Deed  before  the  incorporation  and 
the  form  after  the  incorporation— the  essential. point  of 
difference  ? — With  regard  to  persons,  the  trust  was  in 
three  local  parties  in  the  one  case,  and  in.the  corporar 
tion  in  the  other.  Under  the  latter  arrangement,  the 
local  parties  were  to  subscribe  their  money  to  build  the 
school,  and  then  give  the  whole  legal  control  of  the 


may  be  set  down  as  “able  to  read.” 

10345.  Would  children  who  left  school  with  that 
amount  of  knowledge  retain  it?— They  would  soon 
fqrget  it.  It  would  be  disused  and  forgotten  in  the 
world  before  two  years  would  elapse. 

' 103:46.  At  what  stage,  from  the  First  to  the  Fifth 
Book,  would  a child  leaving,  in  your  opinion,  carry 
away  with  him  some  knowledge  of  reading  ? — Decidedly 
not  until  the  child  is  in  Third  Book.  It  is  not  merely 
the  mechanical  reading  or  the  recognition  of  the  word — 

to  read  with  what  you  call  facility.  In  recognising  the  property  to' the  Government 
word,  to  look  under  the  symbol-and  thoroughly  un-  10354.  Did  anyone  object  to  the  orignml ^ principle  of 
derstand  what  it  signifies.  Intelligence  must  go  with  vesting  m trustees  ?— - The  Roman  Catoolicsclicl  , 
it  to  make  it  worthy  the  name  of  reading.  but  the  Protestants,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians- 

10347.  Do  you  think  a child  just  entering  Third  did  most  strongly  object  as  religious  bodies— talun0 
Book  and  leaving  school,  would  retain  any  knowledge  them  as  a whole.  . , 

of  the  subject?— I would  certainly  say. that  if  so  it  10355.  There  was  a conscience  clause  m the. trust 
would  be  chiefly  owing  to  two  sources,  religious  ma-  deed.  Did  they  object  to  it  ?— Ihey  did. 
nuals,  what  is  called  reading  then-  prayer  book,  or  10356.  What  was  the-  nature  of  that  clans 
bible,  and  the  newspapers.  Except  for  the  use  of  these  Obliging  the  patron  of  the  school  tojffoidan  oppor 
I think  they  would  forget  reading. 


10348.  Having  no  other  means  would  they  con- 
tinue their  knowledge-  of  reading? — I would  still 
class  them  as  reading. 

10349,  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  the  child- 


tunity  in  the  school-room  for  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  minority. 

10357.  It  was  obligatory  at  -that  time  to  allow  eveiy 
religious  body  to  have  religious  instruction  given 
in  the- schools?— Yes,  in  both  vested,  and  non-vested 
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schools,  but  there  was  this  difference  : one  was  a per- 
manent and  legal  obligation,  binding  them  irrevocably 
to  their  trust— that  is,  making  the  conscience  clause  a 
permanent  feature  in  it ; but  they  got  rid  of  the  con- 
science clause  in  the  cases  of  the  non-vested  schools. 

10358.  Did  the  Church  Education  Society  object! 

Strongly.  In  1845  they  presented  a memorial  to 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  signed,  amongst  others,  by  eleven 
peers.  In  point  of  influence  it  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  memorials  or  addresses  ever  put  before  any 
minister — protesting  against  the  principle  of  excluding 
the  children  and  the  principle  involved  in  the  trust  deed. 

10359.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  memorial  1 
—The  sustance  of  it  was  that  they  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  agents  in  diffusing  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  people, 
and  that  they  could  not  turn  the  children  out  at  the 
time  of  reading  the  Bible.  The  memorial  was  signed 
by  eleven  peers,  the  prelates,  headed  by  the  Lord 
Primate,  1,700  clergymen,  1,632  influential  landlords, 
and  60,000  other  persons.  This  memorial,  sent  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Lord  Primate,  claimed  aid 
for  the  Church  Education  Society.  In  stating  their 
objections  to  the  National  system  they  pointed  out 
that,  when  they  regard  the  parent  as  himself  in  bond- 
age to  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  as  not  exercising  his  own  free  will,  but  obedient 
as  a passive  agent  in  binding  the  same  yoke  upon 
his  children,  the  duty  of  refusing  to  co-operate  was 
clear.  The  clergy  (meaning  the  Established  Church 
clergy)  may  be  able  to  do  but  little  towards  delivering 
their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  from  such  bondage, 
but  they  can  at  least  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
guilt  of  becoming  instruments  in  rivetting  its  chains 
upon  them,  and  this  accordingly  they  resolved  to  do. 

10360.  In  what  year  did  the  Presbyterians  object 
to  the  original  mode  of  vesting  schools  1 — They  never 
had  any  vested  schools,  I may  say,  at  all — sixty-seven 
now  in  all  Ireland. 

10361.  Did  they  not  object  to  the  plan!— They 


objected,  as  a religious  body,  to  the  vesting  on  the  June  12,  1868. 
simple  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  might 
follow  the  children,  and  as  they  called  them  on  the  Kavanagll 
fifty-two  popish  holidays  turn  out  the  Presbyterian  esq. 
children,  and  teach  that  they  were  heretics. 

10362.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Where  is  this  objection 
recorded  1 In  evidence  before  several  Parliamentary 


Committees. 

10363.  Did  the  Presbyterian  body  ever  give  evi- 
dence before  Parliamentary  Commissioners !— Persons 


representing  them  did.  . , . 

10364.  Are  you  aware  the  Presbyterian  body  never 
had  any  representative  before  any  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission!-It  is  extremely  likely  they  did  not  sit  and 
elect  persons  formally  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  I 
don’t  think  you  will  say  that  Dr.  Cooke  is  now,  or 
was  at  any  time,  an  unfit  representative  of  the  Pres- 
byterian body ; and  so  with  many  other  witnesses. 

10365.  Are  you  aware  he  was  not  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  Presbyterian  body!— That  maybe. 

10366.  Are  you  aware  that  testimony  was  not  re- 
garded as  their  testimony  1 — That  may  be. 

10367.  What  ground  have  you  for  saying  the  Pres- 
byterian body  ever  gave  such  a pronouncement !— Dr. 
Kelly,  late  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Secretary 
to  the  National  Board,  gave  evidence  of  it  in  1837. 

10368.  Do  you  state  that  Dr.  Kelly  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  body  1 — He  stated  that  that  was  one 
of  their  objections  in  the  correspondence. 

10369.  In  what  year!— 1837. 

10370.  Did  the  Presbyterian  body,  as  such,  ever 
come  into  communication  with  the  Commissioners  on 
the  subject !— No  religious  body  as  such  has  ever  come 
into  communication  with  the  Commissioners. 

10371.  I wish  to  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  this 
witness  a memorandum  of  1840,  ordered  by  this  Com- 
mission, from  the  Education  Commissioners  ?— The  pro- 
bability is  that  I can  furnish  the  information  to  which 


you  refer. 
[Adjourned.] 


Twenty-sixth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  July  i,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


rl  of  Powis,  Ghairmwn. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q;c.,  1 Secretaries. 
D.  B-  Dunne,  Esq.,  J 


Henry  Robinson,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


July  7,  1868. 


10372.  The  Chain-mam.— How  long  have  you  acted 
as  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  poor  law  unions! — For 
more  than  twenty  years. 

10373.  What  is  your  present  district  ? — My  present 
district  consists  of  seventeen  unions  situated  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  Carlow,  King’s 
County,  Queen’s  County,  Westmeath,  and  Kilkenny. 

10374.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  district! — - 
I have  had  some  of  the  unions  for  about  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  rest  for  a shorter  time— nearly  all 
for  two  years,  and  the  Dublin  unions  I have  had  for 
between  six  and  seven  years. 

10375.  Are  there  workhouse  schools  in  the  seven- 
teen unions! — There  are  schools  in  the  seventeen 
workhouses,  but  there  is  generally  more  than  one  school 
in  each. 

10376.  Are  the  boys  and  girls’  schools  separate  ! — 
The  boys  and  girls  are  separate  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. There  are  some  few  smaller  unions  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  receive  instruction  together  during 
the  hours  of  literary  instruction. 

10377.  What  number  of  children  are  there  at  the 
present  time  in  the  schools  ! — At  the  date  of  my  last 
inspection  the  largest  school  was  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  in  which  there  were  550  children  on  the  rolls 


nd  483  in  daily  attendance.  The  Donaglimore  Work-  Henry 
ouse  in  Queen’s  County  is  the  union  in  which  there  Kobmson.e 
i the  smallest  school.  At  the  time  of  my  last  mspec- 
Lon  there  were  twenty-two  children  on  the  rolls  there 
nd  sixteen  in  daily  attendance.  In  that  union  all 
he  children  are  instructed  by  the  same  teacher  during 
he  hours  of  secular  instruction.  There  is  not  a 
choolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 

10378.  Does  the  inspection  of  the  schools  form  a 
>art  of  the  ordinary  business  of  every  Poor  Law  Jm- 
pector,  or  is  it  a special  branch  of  duty  confided  only 
;o  a number  of  them? — It  forms  part  of  the  duty  of 
■very  Poor  Law  Inspector.  They  inspect  the  schools 
■very  six  months,  and  make  their  report  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners. 

10379.  How  many  of  the  schools  in  your  seventeen 
unions  are  under  the  National  Board !— -Thirteen. 

10380.  Do  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board 
inspect  each  of  those  thirteen  schools  each  year!— Yes 

10381  Are  you  present  on  those  occasions  l — Not 
as  a general  rule,  but  I have  accidentally  been  present 
on  two  or  three  occasions  for  a short  time. 

10382.  In  what  way  are  the  reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  National  Board  brought  under  your  notice  ? 

—The  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board^ report  to  .the 
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Juhj~,  1868.  Boards  of  Guardians  the  result  of  the  inspection  of 
Henrv  their  own  Inspectors. 

Robinson,  esq.  10383.  How  do  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  reports  ?—' They  are  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  those  minutes 
are  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  every 
week,  and  they  are  seen  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors. 

10384.  Do  you  consider  it  a part  of  your  duty  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  ? — It 
is  my  duty  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  schools  are  well 
conducted,  and  in  good  order.  That  I do  by  personal 
examination,  and  I also  look  at  the  reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  National  Board. 

10385.  Do  those  reports  contain  suggestions  as  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  ? — Occasionally  they  do. 

10386.  What  amount  of  weight  do  the  guardians 
attach  to  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  Inspectors  ? 
— If  the  report  is  unfavourable  as  to  the  state  of  the 
school  they  generally  take  notice  of  it  by  communicating 
with  the  teacher. 

10387.  Are  the  teachers  in  those  thirteen  schools 
classified  as  teachers  under  the  National  Board? — I 
believe  they  all  are.  The  majority  are  certainly. 

10388.  How  are  the  salaries  of  the  workhouse  school- 
masters fixed  ? — They  are  named  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  every  salary  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

10389.  Are  the  salaries  sufficient? — In  the  majoiity 
of  cases  I think  they  are.  I can  tell  the  salary  in  each 
union  in  my  district.  The  highest  amount  paid  to  any 
schoolmaster  in  my  district  is  .£50,  and  the  lowest  £20. 
The  average  is  £31,  exclusive  of  rations  and  apartments. 
They  are  found  in  everything.  The  lrighest  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  a schoolmistress  in  my  district  is  £35, 
and  the  lowest  £15,  the  average  being  £22,  with 
rations  and  apartments. 

10390.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  power 
to  increase  the  salaries  above  the  amount  named  by 
the  guardians  if  they  please? — The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners have  power  to  regulate  the  salaries.  I do 
not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have,  by  order, 
fixed  it. 

10391.  Are  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  in 
your  district? — Yes. 

10392.  Have  you  any  other  district  schools? — Tire 
North  and  South  Dublin  Union  schools  are  not  formed 
into  what  is  termed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  “ District 
Schools.”  They  are  separate  schools.  We  understand 
by  “District  Schools”  two  or  more  unions  combined 
in  one. 

10393.  Are  there  any  unions  that  have  combined 
for  school  purposes  in  your  district? — Not  at  present, 
my  lord. 

10394.  Has  the  number  of  the  children  varied  much 
in  your  unions  within  the  last  three  years? — Not  very 
much.  Yery  little  indeed. 

10395.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  any 
power  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  assistants  or  monitors  in  the  workhorrse  schools  ? 
— The  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  general  order's  are 
that  the  guardians  must  appoint  a schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  -with  such  other  assistants  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  subject  to  their  approval. 

10396.  Do  you  consider  that  in  your  district  there 
are  a sufficient  number  of  monitors  or  assistants  in  the 
different  schools  ? — I do  at  present ; it  would  be  my 
duty  to  report  if  I did  not  consider  so,  and  I have  done 
so  in  some  instances,  and  assistants  have  been  appointed. 

10397.  As  the  consequence  of  yoitr  reports  have  the 
defects  been  remedied? — Yes. 

10398.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  much 
difficulty  with  the  guardians  in  obtaining  any  necessary 
increase  in  the  teaching  staff? — Not  veiy  much  diffi- 
culty ; I know  of  one  instance  of  late  in  which  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Board  to  appoint 
another  teacher,  but  it  has  been  done  now. 

10399.  What  ai-e  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction  in  workhouse  schools? — The  ar- 
rangements vary.  The  principle  is  that  every  child  is 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  in  which  it  is  registered, 
an  l care  is  taken  that  that  is  done ; in  some  of  the 


schools  there  are  teachers  of  different  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  in  those  cases  the  teachers  take  charge 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  their  own 
denomination.  In  cases  where  there  are  not  teachers- 
of  different  denominations,  the  children  who  are  of 
a different  religious  creed  from  that  of  the  teacher 
only  receive  secular  or  literary  instruction  from  the 
teacher.  In  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct ; there  the  Protestant  teachers  have  charge  both 
of  the  secular  and  religious  instruction.  In  the  North 
Dublin  schools,  one  of  the  assistants  in  each  school  is  a 
Protestant;  the  children  receive  secular  instruction 
together,  and  the  assistant  in  each  school  takes  charge 
of  the  religious  education.  The  arrangements  vaiy 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  union. 

10400.  In  the  country  unions  what  is  the  system? 
— In  some  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  arrange  that 
one  teacher  shall  be  of  one  denomination  and  another 
of  another  denomination;  in  that  way  suppose  the 
schoolmaster  is  a Protestant  and  the  schoolmistress  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  schoolmaster  would  instruct  all  tire 
boys  during  secular  instruction,  and  the  schoolmistress 
the  gii'ls,  and  the  different  denominations  would  be 
separated  during  the  hoars  of  religious  instruction. 

10401.  In  those  schools  that  are  not  under  the  Na- 
tional Board,  what  system  do  you  adopt  as  to  the  hour 
for  religious  instruction? — The  hours  vary ; the  rule  is 
that  three  hours  shall  be  set  apart  during  the  day 
for  literary  and  religious  instruction.  The  guardians 
arrange  what  hour  is  most  convenient. 

10402.  Is  there  a Protestant  chaplain  and  a Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  in  each  of  the  workhouses  under 
your  inspection  ? — Yes. 

10403.  Do  they  attend  at  stated  times  to  givereHgious 
instruction  ? — They  are  bound  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners’ regulations  to  examine  the  children  once  in 
each  month,  and  to  make  a report  in  the  Chaplains’ 
Book. 

10404.  Does  that  book  come  before  you  on  your 
visits  ? — Yes. 

10405.  Are  the  visits  of  the  chaplains  carried  out 
regularly? — I believe  the  chaplains  all  examine  the 
children  frequently.  In  some  cases  I have  had  to 
remark  that  the  reports  of  the  chaplains  were  not  made 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

10406.  What  proportion  of  the  children  get  into 
the  higher  classes? — The  3rd  and  4th  classes  are 
generally  the  highest,  and  there  is  only  a very  small 
proportion  in  those  classes,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  youth  of  the  majority  of  the  children. 

10407.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  the  children  leave 
the  workhouses  -without  being  able  to  read  and  write  ? 
— None  who  have  been  a sufficient  time  in  the  school 
to  enable  them  to  learn. 

10408.  Do  you  find  that  they  retain  that  power  if 
they  come  back  again  as  adults  ? — We  have  very  little 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  when  they  come  back  again 
as  adults,  as  the  great  proportion  of  them  remain  out- 
side in  employment. 

10409.  Have  you  any  official  communication  with 
the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  with  respect  to 
the  schools  that  you  both  inspect  ? — No. 

10410.  Do  you  find  that  the  Guardians  attach  any 
weight  to  the  inspection  reports  of  the  National  Board 
Inspectors  ? — I have  stated  that  they  do. 

10411.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  jealousy 
has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  from 
those  officers  belonging  to  another  department? — No, 
I am  not  aware  of  any. 

10412.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
some  official  communication  should  take  place  between 
the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  and  the  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board,  so  that  the  two  Inspectors  might  work 
together,  and  harmonize  with  one  another? — No,  I 
don’t  think  that  is  the  least  necessary.  The  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  make  their  reports  solely  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

10413.  With  whom  does  the  dismissal  of  a work- 
house  schoolmaster  lie  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians  have 
the  power  in  the  first  instance  of  suspending  the  school- 
master or  schoolmistress,  if  they  think  fit.  The  Poor 
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Law  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  removing 
any  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  of  their  own  accord, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

10414.  Have  any  such  dismissals  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  taken  place  in  your  district  within  the 
last  three  year's  ? — I am  not  able  to  say  as  regards  the 
last  three  years ; but  they  have  frequently  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  inefficiency.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  appointment  of  a teacher  that  an  incompetent  per- 
son is  not  appointed.  If  an  inexperienced  person  is 
elected,  he  is  always  seen  by  the  Inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  examines  him,  and  ascertains  whether  or  not 
he  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  schools ; and,  there- 
fore, competent  teachers  are  appointed  to  the  schools. 

If  a school  is  not  efficiently  carried  on,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Inspector  reports  on  it,  the  Commissioners  gene- 
rally send  a warning  to  the  teacher  that  if  the  school 
is  not  improved  on  the  next  visit  of  the  Inspector  he 
will  be  removed.  That  warning  is  generally  effectual ; 
hut  if  it  is  not,  the  teacher  is  removed. 

10415.  In  what  manner  do  you  examine  a school- 
master?— I examine  him  in  -writing  from  dictation, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  to  ascertain  if  he  is  fully 
competent  to  teach  what  the  children  have  to  learn  in 
the  school. 

10416.  Do  you  examine  him  also  as  to  the  practical 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  his  school? — I examine 
the  children,  and  ascertain  whether  their  progress  has 
been  satisfactory. 

10417.  What  number  of  workhouse  schools  are 
there  in  Ireland? — There  are  163  unions,  and  there 
are  schools  in  each  union,  I believe. 

10418.  Supposing  the  inspection  of  the  workhouse 
schools  were  made  a separate  department,  would  that 
afford  full  employment  to  one  Inspector?— I think  one 
Inspector  could  hardly  examine  all  the  schools  in 
every  six  months,  as  they  are  examined  at  present. 

10419.  During  the  time  you  have  been  a Poor  Law 
Inspector  have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the 
literary  qualification  of  the  children  on  their  coming 
into  the  workhouse? — They  generally  come  in  grossly 
ignorant  of  everything.  It  very  rarely  occurs  that 
a child  comes  into  a workhouse  who  has  been  before 
that  in  any  school  outside. 

10420.  Do  many  children  come  into  the  workhouse 
who  are  above  ten  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  a good  number. 
The  majority  are  under  that  age,  I think. 

10421.  Generally  speaking  have  these  children  of 
ten  years  of  age  not  been  at  a school  before  ? — They  are 
generally  very  ignorant,  and  have  not  been  in  any  school. 

10422.  When  children  come  in  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  above,  does  it  generally  happen  that  they  do  so  on 
account  of  the  father’s  death,  or  some  other  family 
casualty  ? — From  circumstances  of  that  sort  or  from 
the  illness  of  the  parent  who  will  come  into  the  work- 
house  and  bring  his  child  with  him. 

10423.  Would  your  statement  that  the  children 
coming  into  the  workhouse  have  seldom  been  at  any 
school  beforehand  apply  as  much  to  Dublin  as  to  the 
country  districts  1— It  applies  everywhere  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed. 

10424.  Have  you  had  any  official  experience  in  any 
of  the  Irish-speaking  districts  ? — I have  been  in  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  South  and 
North.  I have  been  in  every  province  in  Ireland. 

10425.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
knowledge  of  English  among  the  Irish-speaking  popu- 
lation ? — I cannot  give  any  information  on  that  point. 

10426.  When  examining  schools  in  the  Irish-speak- 
ing districts  have  you  often  met  children  who  speak 
English  with  difficulty  % — Very  rarely.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  remember  any  instance. 

10427.  In  cases  where  masters  have  been  dismissed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  their  own  authority,  does  it 
often  happen  that  undue  delay  takes  place  with  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  appointing  new  teacher's  ? — No. 
I have  not  known  of  any  such  case. 

10428.  In  some  of  the  workhouse  schools  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  and 
the  average  attendance  appears  large.  Is  that  a point 
to  which  you  pay  much  attention  on  inspection  ? — I 


find  that  where  teachers  have  been  employed  outside  July  7, 
under  the  National  Board  they  sometimes  carry  into  — 
the  workhouse  the  system  carried  on  outside — that  is  ^obmso 
of  not  striking  a child  off  the  roll  until  he  has  been 
three  months  out  of  the  school.  I consider  that  an 
error  in  reference  to  workhouse  schools,  and  that  the 
rule  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  schools  outside  of  the 
workhouse  where  the  children  attend  only  occasionally 
when  their  parents  wish  it.  I endeavour  to  have  the 
roll  confined  to  children  who  are  really  in  the  work- 
house.  That  accounts  in  many  cases  for  the  disparity 
to  which  your  lordship  refers. 

10429.  Do  you  consider  that  the  attendance  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  enforced  with 
sufficient  regularity?— Yes. 

10430.  Are  there  any  of  the  schools  under  your 
inspection  in  which  trades  are  taught  except  in  the 
two  Dublin  unions  ? — They  are  taught  in  nearly  all ; 
where  there  are  children  of  an  age  to  learn  trades  or 
to  receive  instruction  on  the  land,  that  instruction  is 
always  given.  I have  no  union  in  my  district  in  which 
the  children  are  not  employed  either  on  the  land  or  at 
trades. 

10431.  Take  the  case  of  the  Donaghmore  School, 
where  there  are  only  twenty-two  children.  What  pro- 
vision is  there  for  teaching  trades  in  that  workhouse  ? 

— There  is  a schoolmistress  there  who  gives  secular 
instruction  to  the  children.  A fter  the  school-hours  the 
boys  are  in  charge  of  the  workhouse  master ; and,  on 
my  last  visit,  I found  eight  of  the  boys— being  in  fact 
all  the  boys  of  an  age  to  do  anything — employed  on 
the  farm.  There  is  land  attached  to  each  workhouse 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  boys  an  agricul- 
tural instruction. 

10432.  What  is  the  population  of  Donaghmore 
"Union? — It  was  9,504  in  1861. 

10433.  What  is  the  total  number  of  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  ? — At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  there  were 
about  eighty-four  persons. 

10434.  Are  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse,  either 
of  adults  or  children,  exceptionally  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population? — Yes.  It  is  a very  small  union. 

10435.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  union  ? — 

The  union  was  one  of  the  new  or  additional  unions 
formed  during  the  time  of  famine.  A part  was  taken 
from  each  of  three  neighbouring  unions  to  form  it. 

10436.  In  what  county  is  it  ? — Queen’s  county. 

10437.  How  many  of  the  workhouses  are  there  in 
which  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools 
exceed  100? — I think  nine. 

10438.  Are  the  schools  in  which  the  attendance  ex- 
ceeds 100,  competently  taught  and  managed? — Yes. 

It  would  be  my  duty  to  report  if  they  were  not, 
and  steps  would  be  taken  to  remove  the  teachers. 

I may  mention  that  there  are  one  or  two  schools  of 
which  within  the  last  two  years  I have  reported  un- 
favourably, and  in  those  cases  the  teachers  were  warned 
that  if  their  schools  were  not  in  a more  satisfactory 
state  on  my  next  visit  they  would  be  removed. 

10439.  Do  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
take  much  part  in  the  management  of  the  schools  ? — In 
some  unions  they  take  considerable  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  and  in  others  not  quite  so  much. 

10440.  Do  you  find  in  those  cases  where  the 
guardians  take  much  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  schools,  that  the  schools  are  more  efficient  ? — -I 
think  it  makes  the  teacher  have  more  interest,  and  it 
is  certainly  a great  advantage  to  the  school. 

10441.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  which  you  had 
to  adjust  religious  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the 
schools? — Not  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the 
schools.  Cases  often  arise  as  to  the  religious  registry 
of  paupers,  and  of  children,  and  communications  are 
made  direct  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

10442.  Do  you  refer  in  your  last  answer  to  cases  in 
which  questions  have  arisen  as  to-  what  was  the  re- 
ligion of  a deceased  parent? — Yes,  and  as  to  what 
religion  a child  ought  to  be  educated  in. 

10443.  Is  there  any  law  on  that  subject?— Yes ; 
the  49th  section  of  the  “ Poor  Belief  Act”  provides— 


lrtSfl. 
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“That  no  order  of  the  Commissioners  nor  any  bye-law 
shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  attend  or  be 
present  at  any  religious  service  which  may  be  celebrated  in 
a mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate  ; 
nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  such  work- 
house  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and  to  which  such 
parents  or  parent  shall  object,  or  in  the  case  of  an  orphan, 
to  which  the  guardian  or  guardians,  godfather  or  godmother, 
of  such  orphan  shall  object.” 

There  is  a further  provision  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
year  1862.  It  is  the  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  chap. 
83,  the  1 1th  section  of  which  provides — 

“ Whereas  by  the  Act  of  the  second1  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Majesty,  intituled  1 An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of 
the  Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland,  ’ it  is  provided  that  no  order  of 
the  Commissioners,  nor  any  bye-law,  shall  authorize  the  educa- 
tion of  any  child  in  a workhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other 
than  that  professed  by  the  parents  or  parent  of  the  child, 
and  to  which  such  parents  or  parent  shall  object,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  orphan  to  which  the  guardian  or  guardians,  god- 
father or  godmother,  shall  object ; but  no  such  provision  is 
made  for  the  case  of  a child  not  being  an  orphan,  the  religion 
of  whose  parents  or  parent  is  unknown.  Be  it  enacted, 
that  in  every  such  last-mentioned  case  the  guardian  or  guar- 
dians, godfather  or  godmother,  of  the  child,  shall  have  the 
like  power  to  object  as  the  parents  or  parent  of  a child 
would  have  if  living,  or  as  the  guardian  or  guardians,  god- 
father or  godmother,  would  have  in  the  case  of  an  orphan. 

10444.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  educa- 
tional staff  in  workhouses  is  sufficient  ? — In  my  district 
it  is. 

10445.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  what  is  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Protestant  school  ? — At  the 
time  of  my  last  inspection  there  were  eighteen  boys  in 
the  boys’  Protestant  school,  and  twenty-eight  children 
in  the  gills’  Protestant  school.  In  the  girls’  school,  girls 
over  seven,  and  children  of  both  sexes  under  seven, 
were  placed. 

10446.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  these  two 
schools  ? — There  is  one  schoolmaster  and  one  school- 
mistress for  the  two  schools  I have  named. 

10447.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools? — In  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
there  were  eighty-three  boys  on  the  roll  and  eighty  in 
daily  attendance.  In  the  other  there  were  105  boys  on 
the  roll,  and  ninety-three  in  daily  attendance.  In  one 
of  the  gills’  schools- there  were  fifty-two  girls  on  the 
roll,  and  forty-eight  in  daily  attendance,  in  another 
there  were  sixty-seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-one  in 
daily  attendance,  and  in  the  other  there  were  seventy- 
seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-four  in  daily  attendance. 

10448.  Are  the  two  boys’  schools,  and  the  girls’ 
schools  in  the  same  building? — They  are  within  the  same 
bounds,  but  not  in  the  same  building.  There  is  also 
in  that  union  an  infant  school  which  I did  not  men- 
tion, and  in  which  there  were  ninety-seven  children. 

10449.  For  what  reason  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  been  subdivided  in  that  manner  ? — The  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  the  year  1853,  took  their  schools 
from  under  the  National  Board,  and  then  they  formed 
the  schools  as  they  are  at  present.  That  was  long 
before  I had  charge  of  the  Union. 

10450.  What  was  the  reason  for  subdividing  the 
Roman  Catholic  boys  into  two  schools  ? — Because  there 


are  more  children  in  the  workhouse  than  can  be  accom- 
modated in  one  school,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
wish  each  teacher  to  have  an  independent  charge  of 
his  or  her  own,  in  place  of  having  one  head  and  two 
assistants  in  each. 

10451.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schools  in  that 
way,  averaging  sixty  scholar's  in  each,  are  more 
manageable  than  if  there  was  one  single  school? — I 
think  the  numbers  are  so  very  large  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union  that  the  present  arrangement  is  good, 
and  it  works  well.  The  schools  are  very  well  con- 
ducted and  efficiently  taught. 

10452.  Have  the  number  of  Protestants  veiy  much 
diminished  of  late  years  ? — They  have  not  altered  much 
since  I had  charge  of  the  union.  The  girls  have 
rather  decreased  in  number. 

10453.  When  the  attendance  in  the  Protestant 
school  is  so  small  as  you  mention,  do  you  consider  it 
efficient  ? — They  are  very  efficiently  managed.  I had 
tp  make  an  unfavourable  report  on  one  of  them,  but 
some  reasons  were  given  to  account  for  it. 

10454.  Are  the  girls  from  the  Dublin  workhouses 
taken  into  service  freely  when  old  enough  to  leave  ? — 
They  are  taken  very  freely  throughout  the  unions 
generally — perhaps  not  quite,  so  young  from  the  Dublin 
workhouses  as  from  others. 

10455.  Do  you  find  any  prejudice  existing  in  any 
part  of  the  country  against  girls  from  the  workhouses  ? 
— No ; I do  not  know  of  it.  I have  known  of  it 
existing,  but  at  present  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
prejudice  against  them,  and  certainly  not  in  the  country 
unions. 

10456.  Do  the  boys  generally  get  places  when  they 
leave  the  workhouse  ? — They  do.  I have  obtained 
some  information  respecting  that  point.  I have  ascer- 
tained from  seven  or  eight  of  the  largest  unions  in 
my  district,  including  the  two  Dublin  unions,  the 
number  of  children  educated  in  the  workhouse  schools, 
and  taken  out  to  trades  or  other  employment  dining 
the  three  years  ending  the  25th  of  March  last.  I do 
not  refer  to  children  whose  parents  left  the  workhouse 
and  took  them  with  them,  but  to  those  who  were 
hired  out  to  service  from  the  schools.  I have  ascer- 
tained also  the  number  of  those  who  had  returned  to 
the  workhouse,  and  were  there  on  the  1st  of  last 
month,  and  I find  that  of  the  number  so  hired  out, 
86  per  cent  were  remaining  out,  and  were  probably  in 
employment,  only  fourteen  per  cent,  of  those  so  lured 
out  having  returned  and  being  in  the  workhouse  on 
the  1st  of  June. 

10457.  Do  you  not  give  the  total  number  of 
children  in  your  seventeen  workhouses? — Not  the 
total  number  in  the  workhouses.  The  infants  would 
be  included  in  the  total  number's. 

10458.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — State  the  average  age  of 
those  so  hired  out  for  the  three  years  ? — The  return 
was  intended  to  represent  children  educated  in  the 
schools,  and  who  left  under  eighteen ; but  I suspect  the 
majority  of  them  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

. 10459.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  the  return  state  how 
many  were  born  in  the  workhouse  ? — It  does  not  state 
that. 

10460.  Can  you  give  us  that  table?-— Certainly. 
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10461.  Mr.  Waldron. — Does  it  not  include  all? — 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  information, 
and  I took  the  unions  that  I thought  would  afford  infor- 
mation applicable  to  the  whole  district. 

10462.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  it  include  the  two  large 
Dublin  unions? — Yes. 

10463.  Mr.  Waldron. — How  many  were  there  in 
that  ? — There  were  eight. 

10464.  Mi-.  Gibson. — Of  the  163  unions  in  Ireland 
how  many  have  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board? — I cannot  say  the  number,  but  I 
know  the  great  majority  have. 

10465.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  National  Board  as  the  patrons  of 
any  ordinary  school  ? — Yes,  I imagine  so. 

10466.  Have  the  teachers  of  these  Poor  Law  Union 
schools  any  other  duties  to  discharge  in  the  workhouse 
than  the  mere  teaching  of  the  children  ? — At  present 
they  have  no  duties  to  discharge  beyond  seeing  the 
chiidren  clean  and  washed,  and  their  wards  kept  in 
order.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  reference  to  the 
general  management  of  the  house.  With  reference  to 
the  former  question  as  to  whether  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  stood  in  the  position  of  patrons  of  the 
schools,  I don’t  know  whether  I made  myself  clear. 
The  National  Board  have  no  legal  authority  over  the 
schools  in  the  workhouses ; and  how  far  the  National 
Board  may  have  authority  over  the  patrons  of  a 
school  I am  not  able  to  say. 

10467.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  workhouse  schools 
under  the  National  Board  receive  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage from  the  National  Board  ?— The  books  are 
given  at  half-price,;  and  the  teachers  occasionally  receive 
gratuities. 

10468.  But  the  salary  is  paid  by  the  Guardians? — 
Yes,  by  the  Guardians.  At  present  it  is  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

10469.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  not  the  classified  teachers 
in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  appointed  by  the 
Guardians,  receive  their  class  salary  as  well? — No. 
They  receive  the  pay  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  occasionally 
they  receive  a gratuity. 

10470.  You  stated  that  the  South  Dublin  Union 
withdrew  from  its  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 
May  I ask  what  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that? — The  circumstances  were  not  connected  with 
anything  that  occurred  in  the  workhouse;  I only 
know  of  it  from  having  seen  papers  on  the  subject,  and 
I imagine  that  it  occurred  from  events  that  had  oc- 
curred outside  at  the  time,  and  had  nothing- to  say  to 
any  communications  between  the  National  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  work- 
house  schools. 

10471.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  the  schools  are 
purely  denominational  ? — They  are, 

10472.  You  mentioned  that  in  all  the  unions  in 
Ireland  there  is  a farm  attached  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
In  my  district  that  is  the  case. 

10473.  And  you  stated  that  instruction  was  given 
to  the  lads  in  agriculture.  Is  there  any  special  in- 
struction given  to  them,  or  is  the  instruction  they 
receive  merely  tire  labouring  on  the  land  ? — In  two  or 
three  unions  there  is  a special  officer  appointed  as  an 
agriculturist.  Each  of  the  Dublin  unions  has  an  agri- 
culturist whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  boys  agricultural 
instruction. 

10474.  May  I ask  what  the  extent  of  the  instruc- 
tion is? — They  are  made  to  work  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  after  school  hours,  on  the  land,  and  taught  to  use 
the  implements  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

10475.  Is  that  instruction  any  more  than  would  be 
necessary  for  mere  farm  labourers? — Yes,  it  would 
suit  them  for  market  gardeners,  because  the  grounds 
are  more  like  market  gardens  than  like  farms. 

10476.  Master  Brooke. — You  say  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  the  schools  is  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

10477.  How  comes  it  there  is  so  great  a difference 
between  the  numbers  on  the  rolls,  and  those  in  daily 
attendance.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  the  difference 
is  so  much  as  sixty-seven  ? — Many  of  those  children 


may  have  been  in  hospital.  A child;  remains  on  the 
roll  when  he  goes  to  hospital,  and  a number  of  small 
children  may  come  in  with  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
may  remain  in  hospital  while  at  the  same  time  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school. 

10478.  Then  these  are  the  cases  of  sick  children  and 
those  who  have  been  left  on  the  roll  improperly  after 
being  removed  from  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  not  the 
case  in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  for  they  ai’e  not  left 
on  the  roll  after  leaving  the  workhouse. 

10479.  Well,  do  you  think  there  were  so  many  as 
sixty-seven  children  in  hospital? — I think  that  the  great 
majority,  and  probably  nearly  all  those  were  in  hospital, 
suffering  from  trifling  complaints. 

10480.  What  are  the  four  unions  under  your  charge 
which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? 
— Abbeyleix,  in  Queen’s  county ; Ballinglass,  in  county 
Wicklow ; Carlow,  and  the  South  Dublin. 

10481.  The  Chairman. — -In  those  three  country 
unions  what  training  have  the  masters  had,  or  where 
did  they  come  from  ? — The  master  in  Carlow  Union 
was,  I believe,  classed  under  the  National  Board,  but 
I am  not  quite  certain.  I cannot  say  from  memory 
what  training  the  others  had. 

10482.  Master  Broolce. — Do  you  generally  concur  in 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  National  Board  that  are  forwarded  to  you 
from  the  Poor  Law  office  ? — Generally. 

10483.  Do  you  find  them  valuable  documents  ? — I 
find  them  useful  certainly. 

10484.  You  said  there  was  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  Can  you 
state  with  any  exactness  what  the  proportion  is  ? — I 
can  state  from  my  notes  of  the  last  inspection  as  to  any 
union  you  would  name. 

10485.  Suppose  you  take  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
which  you  say  is  very  well  conducted? — The  schools 
are  arranged  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  so  that  the 
senior  children  of  each  sex  should  be  in  one  school  by 
themselves  to  facilitate  giving  industrial  education, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  together  the  num- 
bers of  each  class  in  all  the  schools  to  give  the 
information. 

10486.  It  is  not  there  as  in  the  country  schools, 
where  the  children  are  carried  off  to  laboiu’  to  relieve 
the  parents  or  assist  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the 
family? — The  reason  is  this,  that  the  children,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  learn  the  letters,  are  put  into  the  school 
of  the  workhouse,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  being 
under  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  ranging'  from  two  and 
a half  to  three,  are  not  consequently  of  an  age  to  be  in 
the  higher  classes.  Those  that  I have:  mentioned  as 
being  on  the  roll  and  attending  at  schools  are  children 
ahvays  varying  from  three' years  .upwards. 

10487.  Why  do  they  leave ' the  workhouse  when 
they  come  to  ten  years  of  age  ? — They  do  not  go  at  ten, 
but  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  they  can  get  employ- 
ment outside.  Many  of  them  are  taken  out  to  service. 
It  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  youth  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  that  the  majority  are  in  the 
junior  classes. 

10488.  Are  there  a number  of  illegitimate  children 
in  the  schools  ? — A great  number. 

10489.  How  are  they  dealt  with  in  regard  to  being 
taken  out  to  labour  ? — They  are  taken  out  when  over 
twelve  years  of  age  by  farmers,  or  as  farm  servants. 

10490.  Is  that  done  by  the  workhouse  authorities? 
— The  Boai'd  of  Guardians  may  prevent  a child,  who 
is  in  the  house  without  his  parent,  being  sent put,  if 
they  think  fit.  They  have  the  control  the  parent 
would  have,  if  in  the  house  ; but  thej'  are  allowed  to 
go  out  to  service  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  the  guardians  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
employer  is  a proper  person  with  whom  to  place  the 
child. 

10491.  Is  that  control  exercised  by  the  guardians  ? 
— I know  it  is. 

10492. — Mr.  Waldron. — Is  it  not  the  practice  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  direct  their  relieving  officers 
to  inquire  iuto  the  character  of  persons  applying 
for  children  ? — Yes,  and  to  visit  the  children  afterwards. 
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July  7,  1868.  10493.  Master  Brooke. — Is  it  an  object  with  the 

II  guardians  to  detain  the  children  in  the  workhouses 

liobVnson  esn  before  going  out  to  employments,  in  order  that  they 
1 ’ may  complete  their  education  ? — If  a child  is  twelve 

or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  a good  place  offers 
for  that  child,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  usually  allow 
the  child  out. 

10494.  Before  they  could  read  properly  ? — There 
are  very  few  in  the  workhouses  who  have  attained  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  have  been  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  workhouses,  who  cannot  read 
fluently. 

10495.  But  a child  in  the  second  class  is  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  read  ? — I do  not  think  any  child  would  be 
in  the  second  class  at  that  age  who  had  been  sufficiently 
long  in  the  workhouse  school. 

10496.  But  then  you  began  by  saying  a very  small 
proportion  were  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  ? — I say 
the  children  hired  out  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  would  probably  be  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
when  hired  out. 

10497.  But  if  there  is  a very  small  proportion  in  the 
third  and  fourth  classes? — Perhaps  I was  wrong  in  saying 
a very  small  proportion.  Small  would  be  a better 
word. 

10498.  A small  proportion  know  how  to  read 
fluently  ?-;-Oh  no ; I say  all  who  are  in  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  can  read  fluently,  and  it  is  generally 
from  those  classes  that  the  children  are  hired  out; 
and  the  children,  before  they  are  hired  out,  if  they 
have  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  workhouse  to  attain 
to  that  age,  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

10499.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Can  you  furnish  the 
Commission  ■with  a statement  as  to  the  number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  workhouses 
of  Ireland,  specifying  their  religious  denominations  by 
provinces  and  counties? — The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners can. 

10500.  You  can  obtain  such  a return  from  them? — 
I can  apply  for  it. 

10501.  You  have  stated  that  if  the  District  Inspector 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  teacher  of  the  workhouse  school 
he  makes  a statement  of  his  opinion  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — Are  you  talking  of  an  Inspector  under 
the  National  Board  ? 

10502.  Yes? — The  District  Inspector  under  the 
E ational  Board  reports  to  his  own  Commissioners,  the 
National  Education  Commissioners,  his  opinion  of  the 
school.  That  is  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. I was  asked  what  action  the  Board  of  Guardians 
take  upon  such  a report,  and  that  was  my  observation, 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  sometimes  deal 
with  the  teacher. 

10503.  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  guardians  are 
really  interested  in  obtaining  superior  teachers  for 
these  schools  ? — They  are,  certainly,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  instances. 

10504.  When  an  inferior  teacher  is  appointed  or 
when  it  is  reported  to  them  that  the  teacher  is  not 
efficient — what  would  be  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians  generally  com- 
municate the  report  to  the  teacher ; it  is  quite  compe- 
tent for  the  Board  of  Guardians  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  teacher  to  suspend  that  teacher. 

10505.  If  there  is  not  a sufficient  teaching  staff,  I 
think  you  have  said  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
must  appoint  such  a staff.  Do  you  find  them  generally 
willing  to  do  so  ? — Generally. 

10506.  You  have  referred  to  some  chaplains  whose 
reports  are  notmade  with  sufficient  regularity? — I have. 

10507.  Does  that  apply  to  all  classes  of  chaplains? 
— I have  had  to  notice  it  in  both  cases.  ' 

10508.  Do  you  think  that  the  chaplains  really  give 
bond  fide  attention  to  the  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  workhouses  ? 
— I think  they  do  generally.  It  varies  very  much  in 
different  places;  but  they  generally  examine  them 
once  a month. 

10509.  How  are  the  teachers  appointed  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians? — Boards  of  Guardians  are  obliged 
to  advertise  for  every  teacher  appointed.  When  the 


appointment  is  made  then  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
queries  are  sent  down  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  the  Board,  and  those  queries  have  to  be  answered 
respecting  the  teacher.  They  refer  to  many  points,  such 
as  salary,  age,  and  many  others.  There  is  a question 
as  to  what  qualifications  the  teacher  possesses  for  the 
office.  If,  as  I said  before,  it  appears  from  the  answers 
to  these  queries,  for  the  correctness  of  which  answers 
the  Clerk  of  the  Union  is  responsible  as  Well  as  the 
teacher — if  it  appears  that  the  person  has  either  been 
trained  as  a teacher  or  been  employed  before  as  a 
teacher,  and  produces  good  certificates  of  competency, 
and  if  there  appears  to  be  no  other  objection  to  it,  the 
appointment  is  sanctioned.  If  there  is  no  such  evi- 
dence of  competency,  I always,  in  my  district,  examine 
the  teacher  myself. 

10510.  Is  there  a keen  competition  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes ; there  are  several  candidates  generally  for 
every  appointment. 

10511.  And  I suppose  the  appointment  is  often 
made  by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Con- 
stantly. 

10512.  Do  you  find  generally,  in  your  opinion,  that 

the  best  qualified  candidate  is  the  successful  one  ? I 

think  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is. 

10513.  Sometime  since  it  was  stated  with  regard  to 
those  schools  that  the  teachers  were  not  of  a very  ex- 
cellent class; — of  206  teachers  examined  as  to  then- 
literary  acquirements  and  method  of  teaching  only 
30  had  been  trained  at  the  Normal  Establishment  of 
the  Board,  68  were  well  qualified,  and  all  the  others 
inferior  in  their  attainments.  Do  you  think  such 
a state  of  things  exists  now  ? — No,  I do  not.  I rather 
think  that  that  statement  was  disputed  at  the  time  it 
was  made. 

10514.  Are  the  schools  generally  faii-ly  supplied 
■with  school  requisites  ? — They  are. 

10515.  Would  this  statement  apply  to  your  schools 
at  present : — “ In  at  least  one-half  of  the  schools  there 
was  an  inadequate  supply  of  furniture,  books,  and  ap- 
paratus” ? — Certainly  not. 

10516.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  referred  to  is 
instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  different  deno- 
minations together — I refer  to  their  literary  instruc- 
tion ? — Secular  instruction  is  given  together  in  every 
union  except  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

10517.  And  separate  religious  instruction? — And 
separate  religious  instruction. 

10518.  You  have  already  stated  the  age  at  which 
children  are  found  in  these  schools.  Are  there  any 
so  young  as  two  and  a half  years  on  the  roll  ?— Be- 
tween two  and  a half  and  three.  The  rule  is  when- 
ever they  are  fit  to  learn  anything— able  to  learn  their 
letters  even. 

10519.  And  what  is  the  highest  age  at  which  they 
generally  leave  school  ? — Fifteen  is  the  legal  age,  but 
in  the  Dublin  unions  I find  that  if  children  do  not 
obtain  service  before  arriving  at  that  age  they  ace 
generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  till  they 
obtain  situations.  For  instance,  they  may  remain  up 
to  sixteen  and  still  not  be  transferred. 

10520.  Would  a youth  be  allowed  to  remain  up  to 
nineteen  in  school  ? — I have  known  them  to  remain  up 
to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

10521.  And  girls? — And  girls.  But  I think 
that  is  exclusively  confined  to  Dublin,  for  they  obtain 
service  earlier  in  the  country,  and  there  are  very  few 
such  cases.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  not 
obtained  service  they  are  allowed  to  have  the  benefit 
of  education  in  the  house. 

10522.  Mr.  Waldron.— Those  are  children  mostly 
bom  in  the  house,  or  admitted  at  a very  early  age  ? — 
They  may  or  may  not.  If  any  of  those  children  go  out 
and  come  in  after  fifteen  they  ai-e  not  allowed  into 
the  school,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

10523.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  the  Inspectors  of 
the  National  schools  visit  these  schools  in  the  ordinary 
course  as  they  do  the  ordinary  National  schools  under 
the  Board  ? — I believe  so. 

10524.  Do  you  find  that  the  Inspectors  are  gene- 
rally satisfied  with  the  attention  paid  by  the  Boards  of 
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Guardians  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  ? — 
'Die  Inspectors  always  report  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  they  make  to  the  National 
Education  Commissioners,  they  leave  behind  them 
observations  as  to  the  answering  in  each  class,  which 
are  always  open  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  see,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  and  which  are  open  to  me  to  see. 

10525.  From  coming  in  contact  with  them,  what  is 
your  experience  of  their  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  suggestions  are  treated  by  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing  it  except  from 
their  written  reports. 

10526.  What,  may  I ask,  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  your  own  examination  of  these  schools? — I am 
bound  to  send  in  a tabular  statement  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  at  each  half-yearly  report  of  the  work- 
houses,  which  is  the  same  time  that  I make  the  half- 
yearly  report  of  the  school,  stating  the  number  of 
children  on  the  roll,  the  extreme  ages  of  the  children, 
the  average  number  in  attendance,  the  number  of 
monitor’s — that  is,  assistants — appointed,  the  quantity 
of  land  available  for  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  land 
cultivated  by  the  boys,  the  number  of  boys  receiving 
agricultural  instruction,  the  number  of  boys  receiving 
instruction  in  trades,  the  number  of  gir-ls  receiving  in- 
dustrial training,  specifying  its  nature,  and  the 
number  of  paid  officers  employed  in  the  industrial 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  In  addition  to  the 


tabular  statement,  I examine  the  senior  classes  of  the 
school,  and  satisfy  myself  in  that  way  whether  the 
school  is  properly  conducted  or  not. 

10527.  But  you  do  not,  I presume,  systematically 
examine  all  the  classes  ? — I usually  examine  the  two 
or  three  senior  classes;  to  satisfy  myself.  But  the 
little  children,  three  years  old,  I do  not. 

10528.  What  length  of  time  would  you  think  of 
spending  in  a school  such  as  the  one  named  with  550 
children  on  the  roll,  examining  them  in  literary  attain- 
ments ? — I give  up  between  two  and  three  days 
generally  to  each  of  the  examinations  of  the  schools 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
the  whole  of  the  day,  but  I generally  give  three  days 
up  to  it,  taking  two  or  three  hours  each  day. 

10529.  That  is  an  examination  in  the  liter-ary  de- 
partment 1 — In  the  literary  department. 

10530.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  put  in  a form  of 
the  queries  that  you  fill  up  in  your  return  of 
workhouse  schools1?— -I  can  put  in  a form  of  report 
which  we  make  as  to  numbers  on  each  half-yearly 
inspection  of  the  school ; and  in  addition  to  giving 
the  information  required  in  this  report  as  to  numbers, 
I have  to  report  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
school,  and  the  attainments  of  the  children  and  their 


July  7,  1808. 
Henry 

Kobinson,  esq 


progress. 

10531.  The  witness  here  handed  in  the  following 
form : — 


[B] 


Supplemental  Report  on  Workhouse  Schools. 


Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 


Extreme  Ages  of  the  Children  in  each  School. 


f Age  of  : 
1.  Child. 


Average  Total  Number  in 
Attendance 

during  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  the  Report. 


Girls.  Infants. 


amber  of  Monitors 
imployed  in  each 

School. 


Nature  and  Extent  of  Industrial  Employment  and  Instruction. 


Number  of  Boys  under 


Quantity  of  Land 
wholly  or  partially 
Cultivated  by  Boys. 


I Number  of  Boys  under 
1 5 years  of  age 
iiviug  Agricultural 
instruction. 


in  Trades ; 

pecifying  the  Trades, 
and  the  number  of 
Boys  receiving 
instruction  in  each. 


Number  of  Paid 
| Officers  and  Master 
Tradesmen 

I employed  in  superin- 
tending the 
Industrial  employment 


Date, 


10532.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.  — Do  you  think,  Mr. 
Robinson,  that  the  education  of  the  pauper  children  is 
in  a satisfactory  condition  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the 
literary  education  that  they  receive,  in  many  instances, 
is  more  than  they  require  for  their  position  in  life ; but 
still  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  receive  it. 

10533.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  the  National 
Boat’d  suitable  for  pauper  children — that  is,  the 


gradation  of  books,  and  the  whole  of  the  system? — 
Yes  ; very  suitable  in  reference  to  books  and  classifi- 
cation. 

10534.  You  think  it  is  ? — I do. 

10535.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  that  you 
would  like  to  see  in  your  schools  ? — I can  suggest  no 
improvement  in  reference  to  the  literary  instruction  of 
the  children.  The  industrial  instruction  is  constantly 

3 H 
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receiving  our  attention  from  the  greater  difficulty  that 
there  is  of  giving  children — girls  especially — an  indus- 
trial education. 

10536.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  about  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  '?■ — No,  I have  not. 

10537.  Then  under  the  three  heads  of  secular,  in- 
dustrial, and  religious  instruction  you  think  that  the 
children  are  fairly  provided  for1? — I do. 

10538.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  in  a workhouse 
school  a pecuniary  advantage  can  be  secured  by  a 
teacher  who  is  zealous  as  compared  with  one  who 
merely  does  his  duty  mechanically  ? — At  present  in  the 
schools  connected  with  the  National  Board  the  teachers 
do  receive  from  the  National  Board  some  gratuities.  I 
think  that  when  judiciously  carried:  out  it  is  a great 
advantage.  It  stimulates  them. 

10539.  Is  it  a sufficient  stimulus  ? — I think  it  is  a 
great  stimulus.  I find  also  that  my  own  half-yearly 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest  by  the  teachers,  and  that 
they  are  gratified  or  otherwise  if  the  report  is  favour- 
able or  otherwise. 

10540.  Are  the  salaries  sufficient  to  retain  the  best 
teachers^ — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  salaries  are 
sufficient.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition 
to  what  I have  named  as  the  salaries  paid  in  my  dis- 
trict they  receive  rations,  they  receive  apartments, 
their  washing  is  done,  they  receive  the  services  of  the 
paupers  of  the  house — in  fact  they  have  nothing  to 
pay  for  but  their  own  clothing. 

10541.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  better  off  than 
teachers  of  National  schools  outside  the  workhouse  ? — 
l am  not  aware  what  salaries  they  receive  outside  the 
workhouse. 

10542.  Have  the  children  free  intercourse  with  the 
adult  paupers  ? — No,  certainly  not.  1 should  say  their 
mothers  are  allowed  to  see  them  at  reasonable  times. 

10543.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Carleton  Tufihell’s 
report  on  the  morality  of  the  young  females  leaving 
English  workhouses  ? — I cannot  bring  it  to  my  mind. 
I may  have  done  so,  birt  I do  not  remember  it. 

10544.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  form  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  moral  character  and  steadiness  of 
females  leaving  workhouses,  as  compared  with  tire  rest 
of  the  population?— I think  that  the  state  of  the 
morality  of  those  who  are  educated  in  the  workhouse 
schools  and  brought  up  there  is  not  different  from  thait 
of  persons  outside  ; it  is  not  bad. 

10545.  You  have  already  mentioned  some  evidence 
that  you  have  of  the  success  of  the  efforts  to  bring  up 
these  poor  clrildren  as  useful,  citizens  ? — I have. 

10546.  Does  that  apply  to  lads  or  to  girls? — It 
applies  to  both.  I was  examined  on  tire  same  subject 
before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1861,  and  I have  a note  of  the  statement  I made: 
then,  if  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  hear  it.  I 
was  asked  “ Do  your  children  generally  remain  in  the 
situations  to  which  they  aa-e  sent,  or  do  they  return  to 
the  workhouse  ?”  My  answer  was,  “ Only  a very 
small  proportion  return.  I have  obtained  from  the 
workhouse  masters  in  my  district  a return  of  the 
number  of  children  hired  from  the  workhouses  during 
the  last  year,  ending  25th  March : 393  was  the  mrmber 
hired  out  during  the  year  ; 71  returned,  and  are  now 
in  the  workhouses  ; 45  returned,  but  again  went  out 
to  situations;  277  never  returned  at  all.  In  other- 
words,  82  per  cent,  of  those  hired  out  of  the  work- 
houses  are  now  out  of  the  workhouses,  earning  their 
own  marntenance,  while  of  the  remainder  many  are 
only  waiting  till  they  can  obtain  situations.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1854,  the  Commissioners  obtained 
returns  from  different  unions,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Workhouses, in  the  six  years  previous ; 
and  during  these  six  years  in  my  22  unions  - — (I  had 
22  in  my  charge  then) — “ 19,510  persons  were  so  dis- 
charged. Last  year,  on  the  31st  of  December,  returns 
were  called  for,  showing  the  number  of  those  who  had 
returned  and  were  in  the  workhouse  on  that  day,  and 
the  result  Was,,  that  of  the  19,510  young  persons 
referred  to,  only  137  had  returned  to  the  same  work- 


houses, and  were  inmates  of  them  on  the  31st  of 
December  last.  Of  those,  63  were  admitted  suffering 
from  mental  or  bodily  defect  or  sickness ; 31  hacl 
returned  from  destitution  arising  from  want  of  em- 
ployment; and  only  43  hacl  returned  whose  destitution 
appeared  to  have  resulted  from  their  own  misconduct ; 
while  of  those  43,  only  5 had  been  educated  in  the 
workhouse.” 

10547.  That  referred  both  to  males  and  females  ? — 
Both  to  males  and  females. 

10548.  Do  the  Guardians  or  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners encormige  emigration,  or  give  any  facilities  for 
it  ? — The  Guardians  have  not  of  late  years  emigrated 
persons  in  masses.  They  assist  Co  emigrate  several 
persons  whose  relations  are  gone,  and  who  wish  to  join 
them,  or  who  have  obtained  partial  aid  themselves 
towards  emigrating. 

10549.  Then  we  may  consider  that  the  majority  of 
those  children  who  left  the  workhouse  after  their  edu- 
cation there,  were  employed  still  in  the  country  ? — I 
should  say  certainly ; the  great  majority. 

10550.  Mr.  Waldron. — Mr.  Robinson,  can  you  tell 
us,  excluding  the  two  Dublin  Union  Workhouses,  what 
the  average  quantity  ef  land  attached  to  fire  work- 
houses  in  your  district  is  ? — The  largest  farm  attached 
to  any  of  them  is  in  Shillelagh  Union,  where  there  are 
twenty-five  statute  acres.  The  smallest  appears  to  be 
in  Mountmellick,  where  there  is  less  than  two  acres. 

10551.  Now,  the  children  are  taught  agriculture  in 
all  these  ? — They  are  employed  on  the  ground  in  nearly 
all. 

10552.  I suppose  they  are  taught  the  Agricultural 
Class-hook  in  the  school  ? — -In  some  cases  they  are.  I 
think  chiefly  where  there  is  an  agriculturist  appointed 
to  instruct  them. 

10553.  Then  in  those  cases  under  whose  charge  are 
they  when  they  are  practically  being  taught  agricul- 
ture on  the  land  ? — The  schoolmasters,  where  there  is 
one,  and  where  there  is  no  agriculturist ; and  if,  as 
happens  in  a few  unions,  there  is  so  small  a school  that 
there  is  no  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  children  are  in- 
structed by  the  schoolmistress,  the  workhouse  master 
is  responsible  for  the  charge  of  the  hoys  after  school 
hours. 

10554.  Whilst  they  are  on  the  land  ? — Whilst  they 
are  on  the  land. 

10555.  Then  we  are  to  under-stand  that  where  there 
is  an  agriculturist  the  children  are  taught  agriculture 
by  the  schoolmaster-  in  the  school,  and  taught  the  prac- 
tice of  it  on  the  land  by  the  agriculturist  ? — In  some 
cases  they  receive  .agricultural-  instruction  in  the  school- 
room. 

10556  And  where  there  is  no  agriculturist  the  school- 
master teaches  them  in  the  school  first  and  afterwards 
on  the  land  ? — He  gives  them  litex-ary  instruction  in 
the  school. 

10557..  I am  talking  of  agricultural  instruction 
now  ? — I cannot  answer  that  point  as  to  whether  they 
give  them  instruction  from  the  agricultural  book. 

10558.  But  in  your  inspection  does  not  it  come 
under  your  notice  whether  they  are  tarrght  in  the 
Agricultural  Class-book  or  not  ? — I ascertain  whether 
the  boys  receive  instruction  on  the  land.  I have  not 
made  it  a point  to > ascertain  whether  they  have  received 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  schoolroom. 

10559.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  there  were 
some  cases  ? — There  are  some  cases  in  which  I happen 
to  know  they  are,  but  I cannot  say  that  I know  it  in  all. 

10560.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  a.  very  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  numbers  at  boys  and  girls  in  the 
workhouses? — Not,  taking  one  year  with,  another. 
But  there  is  a considerable  fluctuation  in  some  unions, 
especially  the  rural  unions,  between  the  summer  and 
winter,  where  parents  go  out,  and  consequently  take 
their  children  with  them. 

10561.  Then  do  the  same  children  come  hack  again? 
— In  many  eases  the  same  children  come  back  again  at 
the  end  of  the  summer.  In  seme  cases  children  who  have 
been  taken  out  for  service  come  back,  but  that  is  not 
so  frequent  as  when  they  go  out  with  their  parents. 

10562.  Then  practically  the  children  in  the  work- 
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Uo-as.  schools  remain  hr  them  for a oiWd.  time!  school,  is  at  school;  and  they  do  attend  school,  aod  .**£** 
House  helium*  ^ . t.  XI 0 have  to  attend  school,  and  therefore  if  you  add  the  mim-  _ 


At  a particular  period  of  the  year  ? Jiave  to  attend  mumm,  “ J 7”  “““  H 

10563P  I speak  of  the  whole  of  the  year— do  they  her  who  are  sick  to  those  who  are  m average  daily  at-  Ro^SOP)C 
not  generally  remain  for  several  years  t-A  certain  tendance  it  will  show  the  total  number  who  are  m the 

class  do— orphans  and  desei-ted  children.  But  whether  workhouse  of  an  age  to  attend  school. 

Sr®  remain  in  the  house  depends  almost  entirely  10574.  Then  this  return,  grvmg  Ure  number,  m 
on  whether  their-  parents  go  out  When  a parent  goes  average  daily  attendance  rn  1*5  workhouse  schools, 
o'  , , ',.:..  In  a u;™  shows  that  a very  considerable  number  go  out  with 


there  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  their  parents  1— Certainly ; and  that  fluctiiation  causes 
the1  relative  proportion  of  those  who  are  only  casually  the  difference  between  the  total  number  and  the, average 


in  the  workhouse  and  therefore  only  casually  at  school,  daily  attendance.  , » 

md  41,  who  may  be  considered  permaneit  pnpils  of  10575.  And  can  there  be  no  means  suggested  for 
the  school  I—1 There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  providing  that  those  children  shall  go  to  school  some- 
tt  tm  it' Zher  of  each  school.  where  t-Th,  Poor  law  ComhUMonUte-hawno  eonted 

10565  Because  I see  by  a return  of  the  Eduea-  overthemwhentheyleavetheworkhou.se. 
mSJSZ.  in  thei/report  for  I860,  page  34,  , 10576.  Mr.  WMron  -In  fete, n a =nt  com®  nr 


tion  Commissioners  in  their  report  for  1866,  page  24,  10576.  Mr. 

that  the  number  on  the  rods  of  the  workhouse  schools  for  a day  or  two,  the  children,  if  old  enough,  are  sent  to 


s 17,130,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 


school  1—  Certainly. 

10577.  And  the  moment  the  parent  goes  out  the 


8 074  ’ That  was  in  145  schools'?— I think  I stated  10577.  And  the  moment  ffie  parent  goes  out  une 
before  that  in  some  workhouse  schools  the  teachers,  child  goes  w-itli  linn  1— The  cmld  goes  with  him,  cei- 
fnllowin"  the  practice  outside,  retain  children’s  names  taiuly — unuer  fnteen. 

upon  the  rolls1  for  three  months  after  they  leave  the  1057S.  Mr.  Sulhvan.—Tk& n,  they  receive  no  pr  - 
workhouse,  and  that  I consider  that  that  is  a mistake,  tioal  instruction  at  all?— Oh,  yes ; they  receive  l - . 
and  that  I endeavoured  to  have  that  mistake  remedied  struction  all  the  time  they  are  m tne  workhouse  if 

4rEtoIttn  CommiseJere  states  the  nnmher  of  on  ihe  roll,  of  the  echool  chow,  thut  the  children 

“ distirct  pupils  ” on  tire  rolls  for  the  year  ending  m the  schools  fluctuate  considerably. 
lSl^^fe  ilmagine  that  includes  every  child  admitted  10580.  Tl. , Cto™».-Hnve - you  nny  ta.wtedge 
Srdis^  — ; it  is  not  the  avmagc  crew  y . * 

“ST They  give  an  average  daily  attendance  of  -No,  I have  no  knowledge  on  that  point 
8 Ki.  this  r etvirn  iuelndes  ,11  who  were  at  10581.  Jk  &,iivu»i.-m,e  sepermtends  the  clnl- 
the1  commencement  of  the  year  on  the  roll,  and  all  ad-  dren,  m the  dormitories,  under  fifteen!— That  de- 
ZZ“”,gh  they  may  have  been  discharged.  pends  on  oironmstances  The  sehMlm^and  seboo - 


though  disohaa-ged  arterwards ; it  is  not  tne  . ge  or  ^ ^ tilM  aey  „ 0„t  ot  {he  workhouse ! 

“ST They  give  an  average  daily  attendance  of  -No,  I have  no  knowledge  on  that  point 
■ 8 674  ^'  bnttliis  return teclndestdl  whowereat  10531.  Jfc  Wfi^n.-mo  snpe^dn^telnl- 
tke( commencement  of  the  year  on  the  roll,  and  all  ad-  dren,  m the  dormitories,  under  fifteen!— That  de- 
MttT“”,gh  they  may  have  been  discharged.  pends  on  oironmstances.  The  schoolmaster  and  sohoo  - 
10568.  But  still  there  is  a great  difierence  between  mistress  m,d  mat™  or 
the  total  number  on  the  roll,  and  the  number  m aver-  tones  are  properly  cleaned  taat  thelinen  is  sufficiently 
a„e  daii Y attendance  ?— There  is  a great  difficulty,  in  changed.  In  some  cases,  like  the  Dublin  unions,  they 
° in  comparing  the  total  number  who  have  have  special  officers,  called  superintendents.  In  the 

beenTtiy  tffim  durin-f  the  year  in  the  school,  and  South  Dublin  Union  there  is  a special  officer  in  charge 

SB  3S 


average  daily  attendance.  , , 

10569  Is  there  not  a great  difference  between  them?  oer  oi  warns.  . . ,. 

—The  average  daily  number  upon  the  rolls  would  be  10583.  Is  there  any  genera  superintendence  whau- 
very  much  less  than  the  average  distinct  number  of  ever  in  the  evening  as  to  how  they  conduct  themseh- es^ 

rSo^^^Lwref.insfh.m^ 

ending  16th  February,  1867,  the  number  of  children  given  them  when  tney  go  ^ ^ TT 

under  15,  including,  of  course,  infants,  did  not  fall  allowed  to  give  them  pmes  if  thej  wish  to  do  so,  and 
below  12,000,  and  rose  up  to  nearly  17,000,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  do. 

total  number  would  only  be  represented  by  8,674  school-  10o85.  But  no  money  is  laid  by  foi  them  as  a pme 
going  ckilclren!— Yes ; 8,674  represented  the  attend-  a workhonee  school  who  hap- 

“l05727What  would. - idle  difference  between  the  pem  tobe  mtlm:8eo6nM^n*^^emlBo^ 
maximum  number  of  nearly  17,000  and  the  8,674  con-  studies  as  he  may  now do  Sc  s“4d 

sist  of-thatis,  the  difference  between  the  daily  average  nation,  would  that  iniprove  Ins  ™ 

attendance  and  the  maximum  number  of  the  cliildren  of  Guardnms-would  they  give  ] bnn  ai uy  mcie^e  of 
in  the  year ! This  return,  if  I understand  it,  includes  s, W!-It  SlTf  ftl£  frZe4- 


in  fact  very  nearly  17,000  ,-Butthntineludes  infants.  105S4.  In  the  mdnstr.a  ol,«o  tne  e^cuen  gee 
10571  Nearly  17,000  is  tire  maximum;  the  mini-  any  money  premiums,  or  is  any  sum  oi  money  laid  by 
m™  i over  l-lfoOO;  that  is  during  the  thole  year-  for  themi-There  » no  ■MtWyMjgj! 
ifi«,  rL™  18-67.  the  number  of  children  given  them  when  tney  go  out  but  tne  guardians  aie 


havejust  been  given  every  person  received  into  the  ciency  and  long  service,  thatisoneofUeca^^^ 
school  during  the  year,  and  tlie  Last  column  refers  only  I do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  oi  a iise 
to  the  average  daily  attendance ; and  therefore  many  induce dffiemto  do  so ; I have 

of  those  children  may  have  gone  out  in  the  autumn  1058/  Then  there  is  no  inducement  to  a Rachel  to 
and  come  in  again  before  Christmas.  improve  Ins  classification  by  former  stmly  under  the 

10573.  Still,  allowing  for  a very  large  number  doing  present  system  ?— No  finaimial  dties  ,_He 

that,  is  not  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  IO088.  Sir.  b aid, -on.  He  le  g > • . 

attendance  at  school,  compared  with  the  maximum  and  receives  gratuities  from  the  N ztional  Boa^lrf  th e school 
minimum  numbers  of  children  in  the  year  in  the  is  connected  with  the  National  Bomd-ox.d  he  were 


workhouse  very  small,  the  maximum  being  very  near 
17,000,  and  the  minimum  over  12,000  ? — The  average 
daily  attendance  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of 
children  in  the  workhouse,  because,  as  a general  rule, 
it  may  be  understood  that  every  child  from  three  or 
four  years  of  age  up  to  fifteen  who  is  able  to  be  at 


is  connected  with  the  National  Board  -or,  if  lie  were 
looking  for  another  situation  outside,  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  him.  . . 

10589.  The  Chairman.-- How  many  gratuities  were 
oiven  in  your  thirteen  unions  under  the  National  Board 
fast  year?— I cannot  answer  that  at  present,  my  lord. 

10590.  Mr.  Sullivan.— What  effect  ^ has  the  Bar- 
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-o'.  liamentary  grant  had  upon  the  teachers’  salaries  ? — 
Tliis  is  the  iirst  year,  I believe,  of  the  Parliamentary 
„ grant ; I do  not  think  it  has  had  any  material  effect 
yet.  One  or  two  additional  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  my  district,  but  I think  they  would  have 
been  appointed  even  if  that  grant  had  not  been  given, 
because  I reported  that  they  were  necessary. 

10591.  Is  that  grant  in  aid  of  the  salaries  or  is  it 
substantially  the  State  taking  upon  itself  the  payment  ? 
— It  is  the  actual  amount  of  money  paid,  excluding 
the  value  of  the  rations — making  the  guardians  still 
pay  the  value  of  the  rations. 

10592.  But  the  entire  salary  would  be  paid  by  the 
State  ? — Paid  by  the  State. 

10593.  Then  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  the  State 
undertaking  to  pay — it  does  not  improve  the  position 
of  the  teacher  ? — The  State  reimburses  the  guardians 
what  they  pay. 

10594.  But  the  guardians  have  full  power  to  raise 
the  salary? — Subject  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’ 
sanction. 

10595.  Then  the  matter,  as  at  present,  finally  rests 
m with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ? — No  ; because  the 
Board  of  Guardians  may  raise  the  salary,  and  the 
Commissioners  may  sanction  that  although  they  may 
not  originate  it. 

10596.  But,  practically,  if  the  Board  of  Guardians 
were  to  raise  the  salary  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
raising  of  that  salary  would  rest  with  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Certainly. 

10597.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State  i — That  is  the  protection  of  the  State 
— yes. 

10598.  Mr.  Waldron, — And  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment the  teacher  would  be  entitled  to  superannuation 
I believe? — Not  under  the  new  arrangement;  but  they 
would  be  entitled  to  superannuation  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  salary. 

10599.  Mr.  Sullivan, — Then,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law,  would  the  Boards  of  Guardians  be 
empowered  to  increase  the  salary  by  taking  portion  of 
the  poor-rates  for  that  purpose — would  they  be  em- 
powered in  fact  to  give  a larger  salary  than  the  Com- 
missioners would  reimburse  them  for? — They  would 
not  be  empowered  to  give  a larger  salary  than  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  would  sanction;  but  I do  not 
know  whether,  if  the  salary  were  raised  and  they  went 
on  increasing  it,  the  Parliamentaiy  grant  would  cover 
it  all.  I cannot  answer  that.  We  have  been  only  deal- 
ing -with  the  new  system  for  the  first  year. 

10600.  Bev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  a special  grant  made 
by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  pauper  children  ? 
— The  whole  of  the  salaries  are  paid  now,  since  about 
a year  or  a year  and  a half  ago. 

10061.  By  a separate  vote  ? — A separate  vote. 

10602.  Not  by  the  vote  covering  the  expenditure 
of  the  National  Board  ?■ — A separate  vote;  and  it  em- 
braces also  a portion  of  the  medical  expenditure  in 
Ireland. 

10603.  Mr.  Waldron. — It  is  assimilating  the  .law  to 
what  it  is  in  England  ? — Yes. 

10604.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Referring  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be 
allowed  to  increase  the  salary  to  a larger  sum  than  the 
Poor  Law  Board  would  be  disposed  to  reimburse  them; 
of  course  if  they  were  to  give  more  money  it  would  be 
disallowed  in  the  audit  office  of  the  Commissioners  ? — 
That  is  a point  upon  which  I am  not  able  to  give 
accurate  information,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  only 
had  the  grant  for  about  a year,  and  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  that  grant  alters  every  year  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  expenditure,  or  whether  what 
was  voted  the  first  year  will  go  on — whether  the  esti- 
mate of  the  grant  which  was  voted  will  be  carried  on 
at  the  same  amount,  or  rise  and  fall  with  the  salaries. 
That  is  a point  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  Par- 
liamentary grant. 

10605.  Is  there  not  a considerable  practical  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  ages  of  children  when  they  approach 
fourteen  or  fifteen? — There  is  considerable  difficulty 
sometimes. 


10606.  It  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  make  their 
age  appear  higher  than  it  really  is  ? — Do  you  mean 
with  reference  to  their  rations  ? 

10607.  With  reference  to  the  power  of  going  out 

have  they  not  the  power  of  going  out  of  the  workhouse 

after  fifteen  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  ? . 

Yes,  they  have ; but  cases  have  not  come  under  my 
notice  of  children  saying  that  they  were  up  to  that  age 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out — at  least  very  feAv  in- 
stances. I may  have  known  one  or  two,  but  it  very 
seldom  operates  as  an  inducement. 

10608.  In  the  unions  which  you  visit  are  there 
many  blind? — Not  a great  number.  There  are  a few 
cases. 

10609.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  workhouses 
for  teaching  the  blind  ? — There  is  no  special  provision 
in  the  workhouses,  but  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
enabled  to  send  them  to  a blind  asylum  and  pay  for 
their  maintenance  and  education  therein. 

10610.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  do  that  generally  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ; they  do. 

10611.  Mr.  Waldron. — The  same  as  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ? — The  same  as  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

10612.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Perhaps  you  can  explain 
why  it  is  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  are 
only  22  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  in 
the  other  provinces  the  number  is  very  considerable ; 
for  instance,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  according  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing February,  1867,  page  73,  the  number  in  blind  aud 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums  in  1866  was  261,  and  but  22 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  ? — I cannot  account  for  that 
difference.  I have  not  got  any  of  Ulster  in  my  charge 
now. 

10613.  You  have  never  been  in  Ulster? — Yes,  1 ' 
have  been  in  Ulster,  but  it  is  several  years  ago. 

10614.  Is  there  not  an  objection  on  the  part  of  some 
guardians  to  send  them  to  institutions  for  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  ? — I have  not  remarked  any  objection. 

10615.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  any  means  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to 
compel  them  to  send  to  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums? — No  power  beyond  their  influence.  The 
section  of  the  Act  which  enables  them  to  send  children 
to  the  institution  only  provides  that  the  institution  is 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
The  rest  remains  entirely  with  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

10616.  Has  the  neglect  attracted  very  much  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Not  more  than  is 
occasioned  by  sanctioning  different  institutions  from 
time  to  time  when  called  upon  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  approve  of  children  being  sent  there. 

10617.  They  take  no  initiative  themselves  in  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  importance 
of  doing  so? — I do  not  recollect  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  I have,  when  I have  seen  children  in 
the  workhouse  that  I thought  ought  to  be  sent  to  such 
institutions,  directed  the  notice  of  the  guardians  to 
the  case  of  the  child. 

10618.  And  in  that  case,  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  objection  ? — I do  not  remember  any  objection.  I 
can  only  recollect  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I directed 
their  notice  to  it,  and  I think  one  case  was  only  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  child  being  considered  too 
young.  I am  not  aware  of  any  objection  of  any 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Ulster  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland  to  send  children  to  such  institutions. 

10619.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  found  any  ob- 
jection made  on  account  of  the  greater  weekly  cost 
involved  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that  they  would  mind 
that  if  they  thought  that  benefit  would  arise  from  it. 

10620.  Mr.  Sullivan. — For  what  class  of  offences 
are  the  teachers  dismissed  by  sealed  order? — They 
are  dismissed  for  offences  which  might  be  committed 
by  any  other  workhouse  officer,  or  if  they  were  ineffi- 
cient or  had  their  schools  in  bad  order. 

10621.  But  I want  to  get  the  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  compulsory  dismissal  aud  the  dismissal  by 
sealed  order? — There  is  practically  little  difference. 
If  the  officer’s  fault  is  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  that 
he  should  not  continue  an  officer,  he  is  called  upon  to 
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resign.  If  lie  does  not  resign,  or  if  his  fault  deserves 
the  strongest  mark  of  disapproval,  then  he  is  dismissed 
by  sealed  order ; or  if  the  Board  of  Guardians  are 
disinclined  to  act,  then  the  Commissioners’  mode  of 
exercising  summary  authority  is  by  sealed  order.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  officers  are  allowed  to  resign, 
unless  the  offence  is  very  great. 

10622.  Mr.  Waldron. — And  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  where  the  sealed  order  issues  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disinclination  of  the  Board  | — In  the 
.rreat  majority  of  such  cases  it  is.  There  is  also  this 
difference,  that  an  officer  removed  under  a sealed  order 
is  legally  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  again, 
whereas  an  officer  who  resigns  voluntarily  is  not  so  dis- 
qualified ; so  it  is  a greater  punishment  to  be  dismissed 
by  sealed  order  than  to  be  allowed  to  resign. 

10623.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  many  of  the  teachers 
employed  under  the  Boards  of  Guardians  leave  annu- 
ally?.— No ; they  do  not.  They  are,  I think,  generally 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  situations. 

10624.  Are  many  of  them  dismissed  ? — There  have 
been  very  few  of  them  lately  in  my  district. 

10625.  I speak  of  quite  lately  ? — Lately  there  have 
not  been  very  many  dismissed  ; and  principally,  as  I said 
before,  in  consequence  of  so  much  care  being  taken  as 
to  their  efficiency  on  appointment. 

10626.  Before  the  appointment  is  ratified  by  the 
Commissioners  are  they  examined  ? — As  I said  before, 
if  the  query-sheet,  which  is  forwarded  to  the  guardians, 
bears  satisfactory  proof  that  the  person  has  had  ex- 
perience in  teaching  and  is  well  recommended,  or  that 
lie  was  trained  and  classed  as  a teacher,  the  person  is 
not  always  subjected  to  examination  by  the  Boor  Law 
Inspector.  It  is  only  when  doubts  arise  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  person  appointed  that  that  takes  place. 

10627.  Then  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  would  take 
the  classification  of  the  National  Board  if  the  teacher 
happened  to  be  a National  Board  teacher? — If  the 
person  is  well  recommended  in  other  ways.  It  is 
evidence  that  the  person  has  a sufficient  amount  of 
literary  knowledge. 

10628.  I think  you  were  asked  whether  the  school 
requisites  and  books  were  sufficient  for  the  workhouse 
schools? — Yes,  as  a general  rule.  It  occasionally  may 
occur  that  things  are  wanting  and  that  there  is  some 
little  delay  in  getting  them.  But  as  a general  rule 
there  is  a full  supply  of  requirements. 

10629.  Are  there  any  school  libraries  attached  to 
any  of  the  workhorrses  to  give  the  pupils  amusing 
books  so  as  to  help  them  to  continue  to  read? — No; 

I am  not  aware  of  any  confined  exclusively  to  the 
schools. 

10630.  Or  to  the  workhouses  themselves,  by  which 
they  can  get  books  to  read  during  their  leisure  mo- 
ments ? — No  ; I am  not  aware  of  any  workhouse  in 
which  there  are  books  for  the  school  children  exclusive 
of  the  school  books.  Generally  the  time  they  would 
be  disposed  to  remain  in  and  devote  to  reading  is  fully 
taken  up  by  instruction,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  be 
out  afterwards. 

10631.  There  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  them  to 
continue  to  read  books  ? — No. 

10632.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.— Am  I right  in 
assuming  that  every  workhouse  has  a school? — 
Certainly.  The  law  provides  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  workhouses.  The  Commissioners  have 
issued  these  rules  and  regulations,  and  it  is  provided 
that  every  Board  of  Guardians  shall  appoint  a school- 
master and  schoolmistress.  They  also  provide  that 
every  child  shall  be  educated  for  three  hours  at  least 
every  day. 

1 0633.  You  have  said  that  the  children  out  of  school- 
hours  are  under  the  superintendence  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses?’ — Yes. 

10634.  Does  that  superintendence  extend  over  the 
whole  time  ? — As  a general  rule,  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  are  responsible  for  them ; occasionally 
they  leave  them  in  charge  of  deputies.  They  are 
allowed  assistants. 

10635.  What  opportunities  have  the  parents  of 


those  children  of  seeing  them  or  associating  with  them  ? .htly  7, I8ti8 
— The  parents  of  the  children  are  allowed  to  see  them  Hen^ 
at  reasonable  hours.  Robinson, esc. 

10636.  What  do  you  consider  by  reasonable  hours  ? 

— It  depends  very  much  on  the  regulations  of  the 
workhouse,  and  the  arrangements  in  the  workhouse. 

At  some  places  they  are  at  a distance  from  them. 

10637.  Are  the  parents  permitted  to  come  to  the 
children,  or  the  children  to  go  to  the  parents  ? — That 
also  varies  in  different  workhouses,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  One  rule  is  that  the  paupers  in  class 
5,  that  is,  children  under  two  years  of  age,  whose 
mothers  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  their  mothers,  if  their  mothers  so  desire. 

And  the  paupers  in  classes  2 and  4,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years,  shall,  when  not  at- 
tending school,  be  placed  in  some  apartment  specially 
provided  for  them.  The  mothers  of  such  last-named 
children  shall  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  them  at 
all  reasonable  times.  The  master  of  the  workhouse, 
subject  to  any  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners, 
shall  allow  the  father  or  mother  of  any  child  in  the 
workhouse,  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  such  child, 
to  have  an  interview  with  such  child  at  some  time 
of  each  day,  in  some  room  of  the  workhouse,  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

10638.  Are  there  separate  schools  for  the  boys  and 
girls? — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  separate 
schools.  There  are,  except  in  small  unions.  Where 
the  number  of  children  does  not  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  teachers  they  are  both  placed  under  one 
teacher  for  literary  instruction.  There  are  four  cases 
in  my  district  in  wliich  the  boys  and  girls  are  instructed 
by  a schoolmistress. 

10639.  They  are  young  children? — The  numbers 
are  very  small,  and  in  general  they  are  young  children. 

10640.  Are  there  infant  schools  in  the  workhouses  ? 

— There  are  infant  schools  in  the  Dublin  woikhouses, 
and  there  is  one  being  formed  in  another  union. 

10641.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
adults  ? — No  educational  provision  except  that  persons 
over  15  are  allowed  to  remain  a little  time  in  school ; 
but  none  for  grown  persons. 

10642.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  known  any  case 
in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  the  power  of  forming 
district  schools? — I had  one  instance  in  my  district 
some  years  ago — not  in  my  present  district — in  which 
a district  school  was  formed.  The  unions  of  Clones 
ami  Castleblayneysent  all  theclnldren  to  the  Monaghan 
Workhouse  to  be  educated  there — the  Clones  .and 
Castleblayney  guardians  paying  for  them. 

10643.  They  did  not  form  a school  apart  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Not  apart  from  the  workhouse. 

10644.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  where  they  were 
separated  from  the  workhouse  ?-^Diu-ingprevious  years, 
when  the  Boards  of  Guardians  had  to  take  auxiliary- 
workhouses,  they  sometimes  had  the  schools  separate 
from  the  workhouse  ; but  it  has  never  been  done  under 
the  order  you  are  referring  to — the  school  district  order. 

10645.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiment 
so  far  conducted  in  the  workhouse  at  Monaghan  ? — It 
was  not  successful.  One  pi-incipal  reason  it  was  not 
successful  was  the  great  disinclination  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  allow  their  children  to  go  from  the 
workhouse  in  which  they  were  themselves  to  the  work- 
house  in  which  the  school  was,  the  distance  was  so 
great.  I knew  cases  in  which  mothers  kept  the 
children  out,  and  where  the  children  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  disinclination  of  the  mothers  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  and  be  separated  from  their  children. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  from  children  going 
from  one  house  to  the  other.  Parents  left  the  house 
to  get  their  children  out.  The  guardians  after  some 
few  years  broke  up  the  arrangement. 

10646.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  keeping  prosti- 
tutes and  persons  of  doubtful  character  from  the  wards 
in  wliich  there  are  girls  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age?— In  almost  all  the  unions  in  my  district  the 
prostitutes  are  kept  entirely  separate  not  only  from  the 
girls  but  from  all  the  other  inmates. 
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10647.  That  is  not  general? — It  is,  I think.  I have 
only  two  or  three  unions  in  which  it  is  not  done.  Any- 
where it  does  not  occur  it  is  the  exception. 

10648.  Are  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  al- 
lowed to  have  intercourse  with  the  other  children  when 
seeing  their  own  children?  Can  they,  under  the  poor 
law  regulations,  mingle  with  other  children] — 
Whether  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  is  placed 
in  a separate  ward  with  prostitutes  is  not  made  to 
depend  upon  her  having  the  illegitimate  child,  for  the 
woman  may  have  been  seduced  and  reclaimed. 

10649.  I refer  specially  to  persons  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter'. Can  they,  under  the  poor  law  regulations, 
when  seeing  their  own  children,  come  in  contact  with 
other  children? — If  children  see  their'  mothers  in  the 
same  room  no  doubt  a mother  seeing  an  illegitimate 
child  might  go  in  with  the  mother  of  a legitimate  child. 
That  depends  upon  the  arrangements  in  the  work- 
houses. 

10650.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  schools 
for  adults — there  is  no  power  in  the  guardians  to  compel 
adults  to  attend  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

10651.  The  Chairman. — In  the  South  Dublin  Work- 
house  is  the  separation  of  creeds  continued  as  regards 
children  out  of  school-hours  ? — Only  in  regard  to  their 
dormitories.  They  have  the  same  play-ground. 

10652.  As  regards  their  meals'? — They  have  their 
meals  together. 

10653.  They  sleep  separately  ? — They  merely  sleep 
separately. 

10654.  Does  that  practice  work  well  ? — I think  the 
arrangement  of  having  separate  schools  works  well  in 
the  South  Dublin  Union,  as  a matter  of  convenier.ce, 
where  they  have  teachers  to  form  separate  schools. 
They  are  under  their' own  teachers,  and  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  have  the  religious  and  secular  instruction 
without  moving  from  one  school  to  another.  The 
arrangement  works  well,  for  the  schools  are  efficiently 
conducted. 

10655.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  Protestants 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union  at  the  present  moment  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  ? — Yes.  The 
boys’  school  is  sufficient.  The  girls’  school  is  very 
much,  at  present,  an  infant  school,  because  it  combines 
the  children  of  both  sexes  under  seven  years.  There 
were  eighteen  boys  on  the  rolls — fifteen  attending. 
There  were  twenty-eight  girls  on  the  rolls — twenty- 
five  attending. 

10656.  I thought  that  in  a previous  part  of  your 
evidence  you  spoke  of  thirty  as  the  minimum  to  make 
an  effective  school  ? — I did  not  intend  to  convey  that. 

10657.  Do  the  masters  remain  long  in  the  work- 
house  schools? — Yes.  They  continue — some  a very 
long  time.  Many  of  the  workhouse  masters  obtain 
promotion.  If  they  prove  themselves  efficient  they  are 
frequently  appointed  workhouse  masters.  I have 
several  in  my  district  who  ha,ve  been  schoolmasters  in 
workhouses. 

10658.  What  sort  of  salaries  do  they  get  when  they 
are  permitted  to  be  masters  of  workhouses? — The 
masters  of  small  workhouses  vary  from  about  £40  to 
£70. 

10659.  Are  the  union  schoolmasters  allowed  to  be 
married  ? — They  are  allowed  to  be  married,  but  they 
are  not  usually  allowed  to  biing  their  families  into  the 
workhouses. 

10660.  Are  there  many  in  your  district  that  are 
married  ? — I have  some  married  men,  whose  wives  are 
schoolmistresses  or  assistants. 

10661.  In  that  case  do  they  live  in  the  workhouse? 
— In  that  case  they  live  in  the  workhouse ; for  Ins 
wife  is  the  schoolmistress,  and  she  lives  in  the  work- 
house. 

10662.  With  their  children? — Well,  the  guardians 
generally  allow  them  to  keep  their  children,  if  the 
naves  are  in  the  workhouse,  up  to  a certain  age. 

10663.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  objection  to 
allowing  them  to  have  their  families  in  the  work- 
house? — There  is  an  objection  on  other  grounds, 
entertained  by  the  Commissioners,  and  very  justly 
so,  to  allowing  persons  who  are  the  members  of 


the  families  of  subordinate  officers  to  remain  in  the 
workhouse.  It  interferes  with  the  management  of  the 
workhouse.  These  persons  are  not  legally  under  the 
control  of  the  workhouse  master ; and  the  same  rule 
that  makes  the  Commissioners  object  to  subordinate 
officers  in  general  having  their  families  in  the  work- 
houses,  also  would  make  them  object  to  the  families  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  who  are  sub- 
ordinate officers,,  being  in  the  workhouse. 

10664.  Do  they  give  them  compensation  for  not 
being  able  to  live  in  the  workhouse, — do  they  pay 
them  any  sum  ? — No. 

10665.  Is  not  that  a premium  on  their  not  marry- 
ing?— Well,  they  give  them  their  salaries.  As  I 
stated  before,  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  or  her  salary,  except  to  clothe 
himself,  if  he  is  not  married.  Everything  is  found  for 
him. 

10666.  But  is  it  not  very  desirable  that  the  persons 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  children,  and  of  the  work- 
house  schools  especially,  should  be  persons  who  are 
married  ? — Well,  I have  very  efficient  persons,  who  are 
not  married. 

10667.  I speak  not  so  much  of  their  efficiency  in 
teaching  as  of  their  morality  ? — No.  I think  there  is 
such  a strict  watch  over  them  in  workhouses  that  if 
they  are  immoral  they  would  probably  be  immediately 
found  out  and  the  offence  visited  with  dismissal. 

10668.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  several  cases  of  immor- 
ality have  occurred? — Well,  I would  not  say  several. 
There  have  been  instances,  no  doubt. 

10669.  The  Chairman. — In  the  South  Dublin 
Union  Workhouse  are  the  adults  separated  according 
to  creed  ? — They  are.  They  are  separated  in  the  hos- 
pitals and-  in  some  of  the  woikrooms — not  all. 

10670.  And  in  the  dormitories  ? — And  in  the  dor- 
mitories. 

10671.  And  in  the  day-rooms? — In  the  working- 
rooms.  In  the  laundry  they  are  not,  but  in  the  sew- 
ing-rooms they  are. 

10672.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  an  epidemic  of  oph- 
thalmia visits  workhouses  does  it  affect  the  children 
more  than  the  adults? — We  have  had  no  epidemics  of 
ophthalmia  for  a long  time. 

10673.  Y on  have  alarge  number — as  many  as  8,000 
—returned  in  tiiis  very  report  as  having  been  affected 
with  ophthalmia.  It  must  evidently  have  been  an 
epidemic  to  have  affected  such  a large  number? — I 
have  had  no  epidemic  of  ophthalmia  in  my  district. 

10674.  By  the  report  for  1867,  at  page  139,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  of  all  kinds,  for  1865,  was  6,820  ; and  for 
1866  it  was  5,496.  Does  not  that  show  an  epidemic 
condition  of  the  disease? — I make  out  that  2,700  out 
of  the  5,496  were  children.  It  does  ' not  follow  that 
these  all  belonged  to.  the  workhouse  ; they  might  have 
come -in  for  treatment. 

10675.  How  far  does  disease  of  the  eye  influence 
the  attendance  at  the  schools  ? — Of  course  if  a child  is 
in  hospital  from  disease  of  the  eye  he  cannot  attend 
school. 

10676.  Mr.  Waldron. — Except  in  special  instances? 
— There  are  cases  in  widely  a child  may  have  disease 
of  the  eye  winch  becomes  chronic.  In  such  a case  the 
medical  officer  would  allow  him. to  remain  in  the  school. 

10677.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  we  to  take  the  average- 
duration  of  the  disease  to  apply  to  the  period  of 
absence  from  school.  Thirty -three  to  thirty-seven 
days  is  the  average  duration  of  the  disease;  would  it 
not  affect  the  school  attendance  fully  as  much? — 
Certainly ; the  average  duration  of  the  disease  must 
be  the  average  period  of  the  absence  from  school. 

10678.  The  Chairman. — What  power  have  the  Guar- 
dians of  paying  money  to  assist  emigration  ? — Boards  of 
Guardians  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, either  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  emigration 
or  aid  the  emigrant ; and  the  last  report  shows  that 
the  number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate  in  the  year 
1868  was  819,  at  an  expense  of  £1,983  9s.  6d. 

10679.  What  class  of  persons  are  the  agricul- 
turalists employed  in  workhouses  ? — I have  only  three 
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vlio  can  be  called  agriculturalists— one  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  who  is  specially  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose ; another  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  ; and 
another  in  the  Tullamore  Union,  where  the  same  man 
combines  the  duties  of  agriculturalist  and  schoolmaster, 
and  receives  a higher  pay  in  consequence. 

10680.  Are  these  persons  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood or  are  they  strangers  ? — That  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. I forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  another 
in  Athy  who  is  a person  brought  in  from  the  country ; 
but  there  is  no  rule  about  it.  They  may  come  from  a 
distance  or  may  be  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

10681.  Mr.  Waldron — InLeighlinstownhowisit? — 
In  Leighiittstown  the  schoolmaster  and  agriculturist  are 
combined. 

10682.  As  at  Tullamore? — As  at  Tullamore. 

10683.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  the  agricultural  part  well 
conducted  at  Tullamore  ? — V es,  it  is. 

10684.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  pay  has  the 
agriculturist  ? — The  agriculturist  gets  £50  a year  at 
Tullamore  for  the  two  duties. 

10685.  What  are  the  rules  as  to  children  remaining 
in  workhouses  when  their  parents  are  out  ? — The  rule 
is,  that  every  person  leaving  the  workhouse  must  take 
his  child  out  with  him ; but  the  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  I quoted  a while  ago  enables  persons  to  be 
received  into  the  workhouse  infirmaries  for  medical 
treatment ; and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  parent  should  be  in  the  house  with  the  child. 

10686.  Is  it  the  practice  to  allow  a parent  to  go  out 
without  taking  his  children  ? — It  is  against  the  Com- 
missioners’ regulations,  and  it  is  not  often  deviated 
from,  I fancy. 

10687.  Is  that  a regulation  any  breach  of  which  is 
observed  upon  by  the  Inspectors  %— It  is  not  very 
likely  to  come  under  the  Inspectors’  notice  unless  in 
special  cases.  If  I see  a number  of  children  would 
not  I naturally  ask  if  such  and  such  a child  has  a 
parent,  and  if  that  parent  is  out  without  him.  The 
regulation  says — “ No  pauper  having  a family  depend- 
ent on  him  shall  quit  the  workhouse  without  taking 
the  whole  of  such  family  -with  him.”  The  exception 
to  that  is  when  they  require  medical  treatment. 

10688.  What  service  entitles  a schoolmssterto  super- 
annuation?— Being  unable  to  perform  his  duties  from 
mental  or  bodily  defect.  No  superannuation  can  be 
given  to  any  person,  solely  on  account  of  age,  who  has 
not  served  twenty  years,  and  is  not  over  sixty  years 
of  age ; but  they  may  he  superannuated  on  shorter 
service  if  their  health  renders  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  duties. 

10689.  Are  you  aware  of  any'Superannuation  allow- 
ances that  have  been  given  under  that  power  ? — Several ; 
I am  talking  of  workhouse  officers  generally,  and  not 
schoolmasters. 

10690.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  school 
masters  are  now  entitled  to  superannuation? — Yes, 
the  same  rule  applies  to  both. 

1069 1 . Some  questions  were  asked  you  as  to  whether 


the  schoolmasters  might  receive  any  extra  payment  from  July  7 , 1 86  B. 
the  guardians  in  excess  of  the  salary  approved  of  by  — — 

the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  would  any  such  extra  Robinyson  esq. 
payments  be  legal?— No,  they  would  be  disallowed  by 
the  auditor. 

10692.  Is  it  the  habit  in  Ireland  for  the  guardians 
to  pay  apprentice  fees  to  any  extent  for  the  children  ? 

—No,  they  have  no  power  to  do  so  by  law ; except  in 
the  case  of  boys  apprenticed  to  sea  service,  under  the. 

Act  17  & IS  Vic.,  c.  104. 

10693.  Have  they  any  power  to  bind  children’ 
apprentices  ?— No ; except  to  the  sea  service,  as  stated 
before. 

10694.  Mr.  Waldron. — They  give  them  outfits 
sometimes? — They  give  them  clothes  when  leaving 
"the  workhouse ; and  they  are  careful  to  see  that  proper 
arrangements  are  made  for  them. 

10695.  But  I think  in  some  cases  they  are  bound  ? — 

Well,  in  some  eases  the  guardians  see  that  it  is  effectu- 
ally done,  but  they  have  no  power  to  do  it  themselves. 

10696.  The  Chairman. — Uoidd  you  supply  answers 
to  questions  as  to  the  number  of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,, 
in  the  workhouses  in  your  district? — Not  now,  my 
lord ; but  I can  put  in  a return  if  the  Commissioners; 
wish  it. 

10697.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  To  adopt; 
the  English  practice,  and  have  one  or  more  Inspectors 
whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  workhouse 
schools  ? — I think  there  would  be  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attendant  upon  such  an  arrangement.  A 
great  deal  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  children, 
depends  on  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  the 
workhouse  for  them ; and  as  the  arrangements  in  the 
workhouse  would  come  entirely  under  an  Inspector 
who  would  not  be  a school  Inspector — for  the  school 
Inspector  has,  I beli  eve,  nothing  to  say  to  that — in  com- 
bining the  two  offices  perhaps  the  arrangements  can  he 
carried  out  more  successfully  and  the  duties  carried 
out  better.  On  the  other  hand  there  might  be  a little 
more  uniformity  in  the  system  of  inspection,  and  in  the 
mode  of  examining  the  children. 

10698.  The  examination  of  the  schools  being  a tiling 
wholly  apart  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a relief  for  many 
of  the  Inspectors  to  be  quit  of  that  portion  of  their 
duties? — Well,  speaking  for  myself  it  would  be  a con- 
siderable relief. 

10699.  At  all  events  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
duty  of  inspecting  schools  would  afford  employment  * 
for  at  least  one  inspector? — There  are  163  schools  and 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  calculate  how  many  Inspec- 
tors would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty.  An  In- 
spector could  not  inspect  more  than  one  school  in  a 
day ; so  that  it  can  be  easily  calculated  how  often  he 
could  visit  all  the  schools  in  a year.  If  he  were  only 
required  to  visit  them  once  a year,  one  Inspector 
could  perform  the  duty.  I think  each  poor  law  school 
ought  to  he  seen  twice  a year  at  least. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Bishop  of  Meath. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May',  Esq.,  Q.C., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


July  8,  1808. 

James  Wm. 
Karanagh, 


James  William  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


10700.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Before  returning  to  the  point 
at  which  I left  off  examining.you,  on  a former  occasion, 
with  regard  to  vested  schools,  I wish  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  the  number  upon  the  rolls.  What 
population,  do  you  think,  would  be  necessaiy  to  form 
a school  having  an  average  of  100  on  the  roll? — About 
500. 

10701.  If  Yve  apply  that  standard  to  the  parish  of 
Sliankill  or  Belfast,  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  classes  attending  school,  would  not  that 
prove  that  the  number  upon  the  rolls  is  completely 
fallacious  as  given  in  that  district  ? — I have  not  looked 
at  it  from  that  stand-point. 

10702.  About  what  is  the  population  of  Sliankill? 
— About  120,000,  or  a little  less. 

10703.  What  number  of  families  would  that  give  ? 
Somewhat  under  24,000. 

10704.  How  many  persons  do  you  assume  to  be  the 
average  for  a family? — Five  and  one-seventh,  or  5T4. 

10705.  What  proportion  of  school-going  children 
would  that  give?— There  must  be  nearly  100  children 
on  the  roll  to  give  an  attendance  of  about  30  ; there 
must  be  500  persons,  at  least,  if  there  are  100  school- 
going children  ; so  that  you  must  have  500  people  to 
have  any  school  at  all,  and  500  persons  represent  about 
100  families. 

10706.  How  many  school-going  children  would  the 
entire  of  Shankill  give? — In  round  numbers  about 
24,000. 

10707.  What  is  the  actual  number  upon  the  rolls  ? 
— 34,250  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools, 
whilst  there  are  only  24,023  children  from  live  to 
iifteen  years  of  age  in  the  population,  so  that  an  excess 
of  10,227  is  returned.  These  are  the  exact  facts. 

10708.  Mr.  Gibson. — Wliat  is  the  population  ? — 
199,777  by  the  census  of  1861.  That  is  not  a matter 
of  estimate  by  me.  On  the  rolls  of  the  National 
schools  in  1S66,  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  there  were  34,250  children — an 
excess  of  the  number  of  children  alleged  to  be  in 
National  schools  alone,  above  the  existing  population, 
from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  they  all  in  any 
school,  of  10,223,  or  42’5  per  cent. 

10709.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  was  said  that  the  excess 
might  be  accounted  fpr  by  the  number  of  children  under 
five.  Wliat  is  the  proportion  of  children  under  five  ? — 
Six  per  cent,  in  all  Ireland  in  National  schools,  and 
sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  Privy  Council  schools  in  Eng- 
land. In  Belfast  it  is  very  small,  at  least  not  much 
larger  than  the  average  of  all  Ireland,  so  that  that, 
as  pointed  out  in  my  last  day’s  evidence,  could  not 
materially  affect  the  question. 

10710.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  proportion  of 
children  under  five  would  not  affect  the  matter? — Not 
materially.  You  cannot  by  any  such  supposition  get 
rid  of  42  per  cent. ; on  the  face  of  it,  the  number  said 
to  be  on  the  roll  is  false. 

10711.  The  Chairman. — It  would  reduce  it  below 
40  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

10712.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  do  you  account  for  that 
10,000  of  an  excess? — In  two  ways.  First,  the  rale 
of  the  Board  requires  a child’s  name  to  remain  on  the 
rolls  during  thirteen  solid  consecutive  weeks’  absence 


before  the  child  becomes,  ipso  facto,  off  the  books. 
Now  apply  that  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Any 
child  that  puts  in  one  single  day’s  attendance  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  or  December,  is  clearly 
not  thirteen  solid  consecutive  weeks  absent  in  that 
quarter,  and  every  such  child  under  the  rule  of  the 
Board — and  to  show  that  I am  not  blaming  the  Board 
for  this,  I avow  that  I am  the  person  that  made  out 
the  accounts,  and  therefore  cannot  find  fault  with  the 
Board  for  it — all  such  cliildren  are  transferred  to  the 
opening  of  the  roll  in  January,  and  rightly  transferred. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  you  have,  in  the  month  of 
January,  several  childreix  on  the  roll  so  transferred,  that 
will  not  come  back,  and  these  constitute  one-fourth  of  all 
the  children  that  are  strack  off  in  the  year  1868,  which 
will  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  second  cause  of 
this  excess  is  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  the  chil- 
dren move  from  school  to  school,  so  that  their  names 
may  be  returned  as  having  been  on  the  rolls  of  two, 
ten,  twenty  schools  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
The  return  for  Belfast,  then,  you  may  take  as  an 
official  fiction,  for  which  the  people  of  Belfast,  or  the 
teachers,  or  managers,  or  inspectors,  are  in  no  way 
morally  responsible.  In  giving  this  evidence  I do  not 
wish  to  impute  any  blame  to  local  parties.  The  fault 
lies  in  not  giving  an  explanation  to  the  public  of  this 
fiction,  which  unduly  swells  the  numbers,  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  lies,  in  Marlborougli-street,  at  the 
door  of  the  Commissioners.  Since  the  last  day  on 
which  I gave  my  evidence  I find  that  the  report  of 
the  Boai’d  for  1867  makes  some  atonement  for  this. 

10713.  In  what  way? — For  the  last  ten  years  they 
headed  the  column — “Total  number  of  individual  pupils 
on  Roll,”  with  every  prominence  that  italics  and  small 
capitals  could  give.  This  was  done  from  the  year  1857 
until  the  Report  for  1867,  which  I now  hold  in  my  hand, 
was  issued.  They  have  so  far  acknowledged  their  error 
by  removing  some  of  the  words  that  more  prominently 
conveyed  the  exaggeration,  and  they  now  head  the 
column — “ Total  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  December,  1867,”  which  is  still 
false ; but  they  are  on  the  way  to  acknowledging  their 
error  fully,  which  I am  sure  they  will  soon  do.  Be 
good  enough  to  compare  the  headings  in  the  two  re- 
ports, 1866  and  1867. 

10714.  The  fact  is  apparent  ? — Yes. 

10715.  I think  on  the  last  day  you  were  disposed  to 
take  at  least  300,000  off  the  number  on  the  rolls  ? — 
At  least,  300,000  ; if  we  are  to  represent  the  number 
of  distinct  individual  pupils  that  had  attended  school 
at  any  time,  within  even  six  months. 

10716.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  on  the  rolls  for  each  quarter? — Yes. 

10717.  How  far  would  that  support  the  statement 
that  the  number  should  be  reduced  by  300,000  ? — In 
each  of  the  reports  for  the  last  eight  year’s  the  Commis- 
sioner’s have  been  accustomed  to  give  the  literary  clas- 
sification of  the  children  for  the  last  quarter,  and  also 
of  their  creed,  as  being  more  convenient  and  giving  less 
trouble  to  the  teachers  than  such  a return  for  the 
whole  year. 

1071 8.  What  is  the  number  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1867  ? — The  number  is  returned  as  685,009. 
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10719.  Now,  what  does  that  represent  ?— It  repre-  creased  from  33  to  48  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  by  July  6, 1868. ' 
8ents  the  number  of  children  that  put  in,  at  least,  ana  including  the  whole  population.  Jatne8  Win. 

day’s  attendance  within  six  months,  therefore  you  have,  10726.  Mr.  Stokes.— You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  Kavanagh, 

for  eight  years,  the  cumulative  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  ignorance  is  disputed  1 — I think  esq. 
what  I say  that  while  the  number  on  the  roll  for  the  it  is  unfairly  disputed. 

year  is  represented  as  913,198,  the  number  on  the  roll  10727.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  districts  regis- 

for  the  last  quarter  is  only  685,009.  Neither  in  Ire-  trars  who  take  great  care  of  their  books  prevent  people 

land  or  England,  or  any  other  country  would  you  ex-  from  signing  their  names  because  they  do  not  sign  them 
tend  the  basis  of  such  statistics  longer  than  six  months,  on  the  lines  1 — I think  that  that  would  not  affect  the 
and  even  that  is  too  long ; whilst,  as  explained  in  main  point.  It  is  a fact  that  inability  to  write  one’s 
my  previous  evidence,  the  so-called  year,  in  the  reports  own  name  is  universally  regarded  as  a social  degrada- 
of  the  Board,  as  to  number  on  rolls,  includes  fifteen  tion ; and,  hence,  the  bridal  parties  would  make  their 
months.  It  is  quite  clear  that  from  these  685,009  best  effort  to  record  their  names.  I have  not  heard 
names  on  roll  we  must  make  deductions  for  duplica-  that,  however,  given  as  a reason  in  Ireland.  I think 

tiona children  going  from  school  to  school,  or  migra-  such  a cause  as  you  state  would  not  affect  the  returns 

tion  as  it  is  termed — so  that  at  least  300,000  of  the  in  Ireland  by  2 per  cent. 

913,198  on  roll  are  only  names  on  paper,  and  do  not  10728.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — While  on  that  point,  may 
represent  flesh  and  blood  individuals.*  I ask  should  you  be  surprised  that  I,  as  a clergyman, 

10720.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  the  have  married  persons  who  could  write,  and  who  refused 
reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  or  declined  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a wish  to  attach  their 
Marriages  as  to  the  state  of  education  as  indicated  by  marks  ? — I am  not  at  all  surprised.  If  I heard,  how- 
thosewho  sign  the  registry  1 First,  I would  ask  when  ever,  of  500  cases  of  the  sort,  it  would,  not  affect  the 
•did  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria  come  into  operation  ? — per-centages  as  to  the  60,000  human  beings  coming  to 
The  7th  and  8th  Victoria  came  into  operation  1st  April,  the  altar  or  register  to  sign  their  names.  That  sort 
\ 845.  That  applied  to  Protestant  marriages  only,  for  of  objection  would  not  affect  the  question.  I believe 
the  registration  of  marriages  of  Roman  Catholics  was  that  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  people  going  to  be 
expressly  excluded  in  that  Statute.  married  in  Ireland  would  sign  their  names,  when  asked, 

10721.  When  did  the  Act  including  Roman  Catholics  if  they  could, 
come  into  operation? — From  the  beginning  of  1864.  10729.  Mr.  Sullivcm.— Is  there  any  report  since 

10722.  Can  you  give  any  statement  as  to  the  rela-  1864  from  the  Registrar-General  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
tive  proportions  of  the  men  and  women  who  signed  there  are  tabulated  abstracts  only.  The  Registrar- 
the  Register  -with  marks  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  General  states  each  year,  for  the  last  four  years — “ In 
which  included  Roman  Catholics  1— The  per  centages  my  detailed  report  to  Parliament,  I may  have  to  modify 
vary.  As  a general  rule,  the  greater  the  number  of  some  of  these  figures,”  but  1864  has  passed,  and  the 
marriages  the  lower  the  state  of  intelligence,  or  the  report  has  not  come ; 1865  has  passed,  and  the  report 
deeper  the  illiteracy,  if  I may  so  speak.  If  you  look  has  not  come ; 1866  has  passed,  and  the  report  has 
to  a hard,  or  a bad  year,  as  1847,  when  there  were  not  come ; 1867  has  passed,  and  the  report  has  not 
marriages  of  only  select  classes  chiefly,  you  will  find  come  ; and  in  this  particular  it  was  through  the  English 
that  it  was  a higher  social  order  of  Protestants  who  and  Scotch  authorities,  who  must  have  got  the  lnfor- 
got  married  that  year,  and  the  per-centageof  signatures  rnation  privately,  that  I got  the  per-centages  of  signa- 
ls higher ; but  when  you  come  to  the  years  when  the  tuxes  for  1865  and  1866,'  in  Ireland, 
marriages  rose  to  10,000,  as  in  1853,  you  then  find  10730.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  delay ? — I 
the  lamentable  fact  that  among  our  Protestant  friends  am  unable  to  give  it  to  you.  Send  for  Mr.  Donnelly, 
that  have  so  much  property,  such  ample  endowments  10731.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  in  England 
for  schools  and  colleges,  and,  until  lately,  the  entire  and  Scotland  of  those  who  can  sign  the  registry ? — In 
monopoly  of  education  in  the  country,  45  per  cent,  of  the  England,  twenty  years  ago,  one-third  of  the  men  and 
women  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  in  the  registry.  one-half  the  women  were  unable  to  sign  the  registry. 

10723.  In  1853,  when  the  number  of  marriages  I am  happy  to  say  a great  change  has  taken  place  even 
amounted  to  10,197,  did  the  number  of  women  who  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  year  1855,  the  marksmen 
could  not  sign  amount  to  45  per  cent.  ? — I think  you  were  29'5  per  cent.,  and  the  markswomen  41  '2  per  cent., 
will  find  that  is  the  number — 45T9  per  cent.  whereas  in  the  year  1866,  the  marksmen  had  fallen  to 

10724.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  population  21 -6  per  cent.,  whilst  among  the  women  there  was  a 
who  could  not  sign  since  the  Roman  Catholics  were  still  greater  decrease — namely,  from  41-2  to  30  per 
added  on  the  registry! — Among  the  poorer  and  less  cent.,  and  no  exceptional  cases,  such  as  those  alleged, 
educated  classes  there  is  a vast  majority  of  Catholics,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  signing  the  registry  can 
but  in  the  whole  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  po-  affect  a broad  fact  of  that  sort.  Education  has  ad- 
pulation  jointly  the  mean  of  both  sexes  is  about  49  vanced  in  England,  at  the  least,  to  an  extent  indicated 
per  cent. ; so  that  nearly  half  of  the  people  getting  by  the  gratifying  results  now  stated, 
married  cannot  sign  their  names.  10732.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  know  that  that  im- 

10725.  How  much  has  the  amount  been  increased  provement  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  some 
by  the  introduction  of  the  whole  Catholic  population  ? registrars  allow  people  to  hold  the  feather  of  the 
— The  marksmen  and  markswomen  have  been  in-  pen  while  they  write  the  name? — I go  upon  the  evi- 

* The  following  table,  in  illustration  of  his  answer,  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Kavanagh : — 

Table  showing  the  number  on  the  Roll  for  each  of  the  last  eight  year’s,  and  the  number  on  Roll  for  the  last  Quarter  in 
each  year,  with  the  literary  classification,  in  per-centages,  of  the  latter. 
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dence  of  the  Registrar-General’s  returns,  and  I believe 
the  facts  are  fairly  indicated.  Nothing  can  shake  my 
faith  in  the  general  reliability  of  returns  of  the  kind 
coming  from  public  officers.  I ■would  make  an  allow- 
ance of  2,  or  3,  or  5 per  cent.,  if  you  will,  for  the  cases 
referred  to.  I was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  exceptional  cases  of  that  sort  were  stated,  yet  it 
left  my  mind  unchanged  as  to  the  broad  general  facts. 
In  Scotland  there  are  11'4  per  cent,  marksmen,  on  the 
occasion  of  marriage,  and  double  that  number  or  22 -2 
of  the  women  sign  with  their  mark,  giving  the  mean 
for  Scotland  of  16-8  per  cent.,  which,  I think,  deserves 
our  notice ; for  it  fairly  represents,  as  compared  with 
England  or  Ireland,  the  excellence  of  the  old  parochial 
schools  in  Scotland.  There  are  whole  districts  in  Scot- 
land in  which  there  is  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  population  marksmen.  In  France,  since  the  Re- 
volution, a wonderful  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  rude  elements  of  letters  among 
the  people.  Of  those  who  sign  their  names  with  a 
mark,  the  French  returns  for  1866  indicate  33-42  per 
cent.,  the  mean  of  both  sexes ; and  looking  back  at  the 
Irish  returns  it  is  a lamentable  fact  that  there  appears 
to  be  rather  an  increase  of  illiteracy  here,  :so  far  as 
not  being  able  to  write  is  concerned.  Taking  the  last 
quinquennial  period,  1858-63, in  Ireland,  in  reference  to 
Protestant  marriages,  I see  not  only  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  markspeople,  but,  on  the  whole,  an  increase 
as  compared  with  the  firstquinquennial  period,  f846-50.if 

107:33.  Mr.  Sullivan. — We  have  had  the  relative 
proportions  of  pupils  in  each  class-book  in  Ireland. 
Could  you  give  the  relative  proportions  in  the  pro- 
vinces for  1867  or  any  other  years  ? — Yes,  the  highest 
classification  is  in  Munster. 


10734.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  those  in 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  or  the  higher  books  in  the 
four  provinces  ? — In  Ulster  there  are— in  the  First 
Book  45 '7  per  cent. ; Second  Book,  31 -8  per  cent.  • 
Third  Book,  16-8  per  cent.  ; Fourth  or  Fifth  Books, 
5- 7.  In  Munster — First  Book,  41  per  cent. ; Second 
Boob,  32 '2  per  cent.  ; Third  Boole,  17 '8  per  cent. ; 
Fourth  or  Fifth  Books,  9-0  per  cent.  In  Leinster — 
First  Book,  48-8  per  cent. ; Second  Book,  29  -9  per 
cent. ; Third  Book,  16-0  per  cent. ; Fourth  or  Fifth 
Books,  7 '3  per  cent.  In  Connaught — First  Book,  49-5 
per  cent. ; Second  Book,  31  '7  per  cent.  ; Third  Book, 
14-0  per  cent. ; Fourth  or  Fifth  Books,  4-8  per 
cent.  Average  for  all  Ireland — First  Book,  45 '3 
per  cent. ; Second  Book,  31 ‘5  per  cent.  ; Third  Book, 
16  '4  per  cent.  ; Fourth  or  Fifth  Books,  6 -8  per  cent. 
These  per-centages  are  computed  from  the  report  of 
the  Board  for  1867,  brought  out  within  the  last  month. 

10735.  Then  the  South  of  Ireland  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  ? — If  you  take  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Books,  jointly,  as  a test,  you  have  in  Munster 
9-0  per  cent,  in  the  advanced  books,  and  only  5-7  in 
Ulster.  They  are  in  the  ratio  of  57  to  90.  There  is 
that  difference,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  half  the 
model  schools  are  in  Ulster. 

10736.  That  is  for  1867? — Yes  ; the  report  was 
published  within  the  last  month. 

10737.  How  far  does  that  agree  with  the  reports 
of  the  previous  year? — The  same  superiority  has  been 
my  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  all  connected 
with  the  Board. 

10738.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  the  table  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  i'  Even  without  these  returns,  there  is  no  In- 


* The  following  table  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  in  illustration  of  this  answer  : — 

Reports  of  Registrar-General  of  Berths,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Ireland. 

The  Act  7 & 8 Vic.,  c.  81,  which  came  into  operation  1st  April,  1844,  excluded  the  Registration  of  Catholic  Marriages, 
so  that  the  statistics  under  it,  ending  with  the  year  1863,  refer  to  Protestant  or  to  Mixed  Marriages  only.  The  Acts 
26  Vic.,  c.  11,  and  27  Vic.,  c.  90,  came  into  operation  1st  January,  1864,  since  which  date  all  Marriages  are  registered. 


j-  The  following  table  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mi-.  Kavanagh : — 

Classification  of  Pupils  on  Roll  in 


Ulster,  . 
Leinster, 


Coimaught,  . 

Total  and  per- 


Reviewing  the  Classification  over  the  whole  eight  years,.  Munster  stands  highest,  Leinster  next,  and  Ulster  follows,  with 
in  the  eight  years,  it  has  improved  considerably  in  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  to  some  extent  in  Connaught.  The 
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spector  who  lias  liad  experience  of  tlie  different  pro- 
vinces in  Ireland  who  would  not  be  struck  with  the  dis- 
parity. Boys  are  advanced  in  arithmetic,  some  in 
Geometry  and  mensuration,  and  some  in  algebra,  in  the 
South,  and  not  in  the  North.  In  the  North  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
leaveschool  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  casein  the  South. 

" 10739.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  children  admitted  and  struck  off  the  rolls 
in  the  course  of  the  year!— If  we  had  the  return  of 
the  number  of  children  that  were  finally  struck  off  the 
rolls  and  their  classification — assuming  that  classifica- 
tion to  be  entirely  reliable,  and  in  the  main  I accept 
the  classification  of  the  teachers — but  if  we  had  the  re- 
turn corrected  for  the  element  of  migration  from  school 
to  school,  it  would  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
in  the  National  schools.  We  have  not  the  return’,  how- 
ever, but  there  is  a fair-  approach  to  it.  We  see  from  it 
that  about  6 in  1,000  of  the  children  leave  in  the  Fifth 
Book;  that  is,  of  the  912,000  children  on  roll  of  the 
schools,  6 in  every  1,000  remain  to  enter  the  Fifth  Book. 

10740.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  there  a Fifth  Book 
for  the  girls'! — Yes. 

10741.  We  were  told  not  the  other  day  ? — I beg  your 
pardon ; there  is  a Fifth  Reading  Book  for  girls.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  you  were  not  so  told. 

10742.  I asked  if  there  was  a Fifth  Book  for  girls 
and  I was  told  there  was  not  'l— The  Fifth  "Book proper, 
is  for  boys,  but  the  “ Girl’s  Reading  Book”  is  called  the 
Fifth  Book  for  girls. 

10743.  When  you  talk  of  there  being  only  so  many 
iu  the  Fifth  Book  does  that  include  the  girls  1— Yes. 
You  have  only  to  take  the  Inspectors’  returns  in  the 
tabulated  appendices  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  and  they  will  show  you,  under  the  column 
headed  “ Fifth  Class.”  Shall  I read  the  last  return  of 
the  discharges,  or  those  struck  off  rolls? 

10744.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  will  please  put  it  in 


the  form  of  a table? — Allow  me  to  read  those  for  one  July  8,  1808. 
year.  In  the  year  1865  there  were  struck  off  the  roll  , ~^ni 
396,526  pupils,  of  whom  38'7  were  in  First  Book,  25-6  KaTanagUi ' 
in  Second  Book,  15'9  in  Sequel,  now  withdrawn,  12-5  esq. 
in  Third  Book,  6 -7  in. Fourth  Book,  and  Ofi;. in.  Fifth 
Book,  so  that  in  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Books  you 
have  a total  of  only  19 -8  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
you  may  presume  can  read  an  ordinary  prayer  book  or 
a simple  verse  in  the  New  Testament,  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time. 

10745.  Of  those  admitted  in  the  year  1858,  two  per 
cent,  were  in  the  First  Book? — Yes. 

10746.  Does  not  that  show  that  a large  number  of 
those  admitted  in  that  year  had  been  at  that  or  at 
some  other  school  previously? — Clearly,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  arguments  on  which  I rely  to  prove  the  gross 
inaccuracy  of  the  return  as  to  number  on  roll.  There 
were  496,957  children  admitted  to  the  National  schools 
in  the  year  1865,  of  whom  only  58-3  were  in  First 
Book,  showing  that  there  were  41  or  42  per  cent,  in 
Second  Book,  or  above  it,  and  as  the  children  of  the 
poor  rarely  learn  at  home,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  either  at  National  or  some  other  schools  be- 
fore, the  chances  being  three  or  four  to  one  in  favour 
of  their  having  been  at  National  Schools. 

10747.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  those  admitted  one  year  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls 
another  ?— Clearly ; mere  re-admissions. 

1 0748.  And  therefore  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
number  on  the  rolls  ? — Clearly. 

10749.  That  would  exceed  more  than  300,000?— 

Much  more  than  that,  because  a very  considerable 
number  of  the  58  per  cent,  in  First  Book  had  also 
been  at  school  before,  and  were  only  re-admissions.  . 

10750.  Could  you  give  the  number  admitted  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  and  those  admitted  during  the 
year  and  then  struck  off  in  the  form  of  a table  ? — I will 
put  it  in  for  the  three  years.* 


Ulster,  . 

Munster, 

Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

Total  anil  per 
centage, 


Ulster,  . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


Connaught, 


Total  i 


Total  and  per 


sensible  chant 


Connaught  somewhat  lower.  While  the  per-centage  in  the  two  highest  Book 
proportion  classed  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  in  Munster  exceeds  that  in  Ulst 
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10751.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  of  the  lesson  books  in  the  general  classification  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools,  what  proportion  of  those  on 
the  rolls  are  examined  at  the  annual  examinations  by 
the  Inspectors? — Beginning  with  the  year  1858,  there 
were  65  per  cent,  of  those  in  average  daily  attendance 
examined  in  reading,  which  is  only  a little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  number  on  the  rolls  that  year.  It  was 
60  to  70  per  cent,  each  year  up  to  1863,  when,  by 
including  those  in  First  Book,  it  rose  to  80,  and  again 
to  85  or  86  per  cent,  in  1864  and  1865. 

10752.  Then  the  classification  by  lesson  books, 
founded  on  the  examination  of  the  Inspectors,  refers 
to  only  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  average  at- 
tendance ? — There  are  two  different  returns  of  classi- 
fication— one  founded  on  the  school  programme,  and 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  children  individually. 
That  return  applies  not  to  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
but  to  the  number  on  the  roll.  You  have  that  classi- 
fication in  two  forms  in  the  returns — one  of  winch  will 
be  found  in  tabulated  summaries  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
port sfor  several  years,  which  cease  with  1865.  That 
gives  you  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  roll,  (1) 
at  opening  of  year ; (2)  of  those  admitted  during  year ; 

(3)  of  those  promoted  or  depressed  during  the  year ; 

(4)  of  those  struck  off  during  the  year ; and  (5)  of 
those  remaining  on  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year.  You 
have  the  other  stated  on  the  face  of  the  text  of  the 
Board’s  own  report,  or  embodied  in  it,  for  each  of  the 
last  eight  years  the  classification  by  the  teachers  of  the 
pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  say 
685,000.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  examinations,  they 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Board’s  report,  taken 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors — 
the  result  of  the  examinations  in  each  of  the  sixty 
districts,  somewhat  like  the  returns  of  the  English  In- 
spectors with  regard  to  Results,  summaries  of  which 
you  will  find  in  the  Privy  Council  Reports,  and  also 
in  the  estimates  laid  before  Parliament — which  sum- 
maries I have  here,  if  you  wish  me  to  compare  both 
countries.  Let  us  say  there  were  900,000  on  the  roll, 
and  say  there  were  examined  by  Inspectors  from 
140,000  to  250,000,  the  number  increasing  for  the 
last  few  years.  In  1858,  1859,  and  up  to  1863,  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Board  gave  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination in  reading  under  two  categories  only, 
namely,  “ able  to  read  Second  Book,”  and  “ able  to  read 
Third  and  higher  books but  seeing  that  the  numbers 
were  so  small,  and  the  per-centages  so  low,  showing 
such  poor  national  results,  they  went  down  to  the  First 
Book,  thus  adding  a third  category ; so  that  the  return 
now  includes  the  First  Book. 

10753.  In  what  year  did  they  give  the  results  of 


the  examination  of  the  first  class? — In  1860,  which 
has  since  swelled  the  numbers  examined  in  the  lowest 
subject,  reading,  from  165,794  in  1860,  to  278,988  in 
1865,  leaving  still,  according  to  the  last  return,  only 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  321,209  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  examined,  which  is  much  less  than 
one-third  of  the  mimber  on  the  roll. 

10754.  So  that  in  fact  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  Inspectors,  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  the 
children  acquire  refer  to  less  than  the  average  attend- 
ance, and  to  only  a small  proportion  of  those  on  the 
roll  ? — To  less  than  one-third. 

10755.  Would  you  supply  a return  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes,  with  pleasure.* 

10756.  There  is  another  point  befoi-e  we  leave  that 
subject  finally.  You  gave  an  estimate  founded  on 
one  of  the  Inspector’s  reports  as  to  the  length  of  time 
it  would  take  for  a child  to  reach  the  higher  books. 
Have  you  looked  at  Mr.  Cornwell's  report  for  1865? — 
Yes. 

10757.  Did  he  give  an  estimate  of  the  length  of 
time  it  would  take  for  a child  to  reach  the  Fifth  Book, 
or  did  he  give  the  materials  for  it  ? — I gave  an  estim- 
ate, in  my  examination  on  the  last  day,  but  as  it  was 
not  complete  then,  I am  able  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  complete  it  to-day. 

1075S.  Well,  what  time  would  it  take? — It  would 
take  25 '4  years  before  every  child  in  the  school  could 
get  into  the  Fifth  Book.  I think  the  matter  is  so 
serious,  and  it  looks  so  absurd,  that  I have  better  state 
the  detailed  facts.  Mr.  Conwell’s  district  is  the  richest 
land  in  Ireland.  It  embraces  Meath,  abuts  on  Dublin, 
and  takes  in  a portion  of  Westmeath,  and  I am  happy 
to  see  on  the  present  Commission  several  members 
who  know  the  district  personally.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath,  and  Mr.  Dease  both  know  it  well.  That 
district  was  in  my  charge  as  Head  Inspector  for  five 
years;  I had  been  District  Inspector  of  the  same  locality 
for  two  years,  and  I know  it  as  well  as  I know  any 
spot  on  earth.  The  Trim  model  school  is  in  the  centre 
of  it.  If  you  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Keenan,  my 
successor  in  the  circuit  as  Head  Inspector — the  Board’s 
report  for  1858, 1 mean — he  biings  out  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  while  the  schools  in  that  district  have  a 
large  number  of  trained  teachers  from  the  Trim  model 
school,  the  teachers  are  amongst  the  worst  paid,  the 
attendance  of  the  children  the  most  irregular,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  schools  the  least  efficient, 
considering  what  should  be  expected,  in  Ireland.  This 
shows  there  is  some  screw  loose  with  regard  to  popular 
education  in  that  opulent  district. 

10759.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  imply  that  the 
teachers  are  low  classed  teachers? — No,  rather  well 


* This  table  was  handed  in  by  the  witness : — 


Summary  Results  of  Examination  or 
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classed,  for  a large  number  of  them  are  trained,  but 
they  receive  no  local  support.  Neither  the  clergy,  nor 
the  gentiy,  nor  any  other  influential  par-ties,  take  sufii- 
cient  steps  to  have  them  remunerated,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  is  most  irregular.  I have  the 
most  entire  reliance  on  the  statistics,  and  as  this  is  a 
serious  matter  you  will  please  permit  me  to  explain  the 
exact  facts.  The  Roll  Book  supplies  you  -with  the 
numbers  of  the  children,  separated  on  different  sheets, 
according  to  their  classes,  first  class,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth.  The  letter  “ P”  is  putin  the  column 
for  the  day  indicating  when  a child  is  promoted. 
Neither  the  Inspector  nor  the  teacher  has  any  trouble, 
in  knowing,  by  examining  the  rolls  for  each  of  the 
four  quarters,  how  many  children  were  so  promoted, 
and  it  is  a clear  elementary  problem  in  arithmetic  that, 
year  after  year,  a certain  per-centage  are  so  promoted. 
If  eighteen  per  cent,  in  First  Book  are  promoted'  in  a 
given  year  it  -will  take  nearly  six  years  until  all  the 
children  in  that  class  are  promoted.  So  also  with  the 
second,  the  Sequel,  the  third  and  the  fourth  classes. 
Mr.  Conwell, likeother  Inspectors,  hadbeeninvestigating 
the  causes  of  the  backward  state  of  primary  education  in 
his  district,  for  some  years  past.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fol- 
lowed, a similar  investigation  in  the  Parsonstown  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Conwell  found  that  in  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  attended  by  thousands  of  children,  it  took  5 3 
years,  at  an  average,  to  get  a child  from  First  to 
Second  Book;  3-6  years  from  Second  to  Sequel;  1 ‘3 
years  from  Sequel  to  Third  Book  ; 3 ’2  years  from  Third 
to  Fourth ; and  1 2 years  from  Fourth  to  Fifth — making 
a total,  from  a child’s  entrance  in  the  school,  until  he 
enters  the  fifth  class,  of  25 '4  or  nearly  25  years  5 
months.  It  may  appear  absurd,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true.  The  premises  and  the  conclusion  are  undeniably 
true. 

10760.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Does  that  apply  to  Mr. 
Conwell’s  district  ? — To  his  district  alone ; but  the 
results  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  district,  of  which  Parsons- 
town is  the  centre,  differ  in  degree  only. 

10761.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case  in  all  schools? — 
Pretty  nearly ; at  least  you  can  make  no  deductions  to 
inspire  the  hope  of  difference.  I wish  there  was ; “ but 
what  are  you  to  expect,”  says  Mr.  Conwell,  “from 
children  that  scarcely  put  in  fifty  attendances  in  the 
year,  or  only  a day  in  the  week?”  That  is  his  com- 
ment upon  it. 

10762.  Mr.  Sullivan. — An  objection  might  be  made 
to  chawing  deductions  from  the  number  struck  off  the 
rolls  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a certain  period  of 
the  year  in  which  the  children  in  every  part  of  the 
country  left  the  school ; now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in 
the  sixty  districts  is  there  a uniformity  in  the  minimum 


and  maximum  attendance? — There  is  no -such  unifor- 
mity. It  is  affected  by  agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial occupations,  by  seasons  and  by  employments. 

10763.  Is  there  any  one  month  you  could  take  as  a 
minimum  or  maximum  ? — If  I were  asked  as  to  a single 
month,  I would  say  the  month  of  June  or  the  month 
of  February  has  the  highest  attendance,  and  you  see 
how  widely  different  they  are  as  to  season. 

10764.  I suppose  you  could  hardly  take  a maxi- 
mum for  the  whole  ? — If  we  had  returns  of  the  averages 
for  all  Ireland  for  the  several  months  I think  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  maximum  is  June.  Agricultural 
employments  ai-e  not  so  pressing  then,  as  to  take 
away  a lax-ge  number  of  the  grown  scholars,  and  the 
younger  children  attend  in  the  finer  weather.  In 
December,  January,  and  February  all  the  advanced 
boys  and  girls  come  back  again,  potato  digging  and 
different  other  out-door  employments  being  over,  and 
then  in  rural  schools  the  smaller  children  stay  away. 

10765.  Would  you  say  there  is  a decided  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  in  an}-  month  ? — As  to  the  minimum 
I can  speak  with  confidence ; the  minimum  months  arc 
April,  September,  and  October,  that  is  clear ; in  an 
agricultural  country  like  this  seed-time  and  harvest 
make  that  clear  and  decided,  and  we  expect,  a priori. 
that  September  and  October  are  the  minimum  months, 
but  you  may  have  a doubt  as  to  the  maximum. 

10766.  In  those  months  are  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum so  marked  as  that  you  could  see  the  numbers 
struck  off  the  roll  over  the  whole  country  at  a particu- 
lar period,  or  do  they  not  compensate  for  each  other? 
— Yes,  they  will  compensate  for  each  other  if  you  take 
the  average  for  all  Ireland.  I can  state  with  confi- 
dence that  the  number  struck  off  in  the  last  quarter 
is  the  greatest,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  is 
increasing  as  you  go  on,  and  from  the  natural  increment 
of  increase,  alone,  the  number  in  that  quarter  would 
be  highest,  the  same  as  the  number  on  the  rolls  is  in- 
creasing. Knowing  the  drift  of  your  question  I would 
say  there  is  no  substantial  diffei-ence  however  between 
one  quarter  and  another — none  whatever. 

10767.  Have  you  ever  made  out  a table  showing 
the  variations  of  attendance  in  every  month  of  the 
year  in  each  district  ? — I have  it  before  me,  taken  from 
the  Inspectors’  reports  for  1865,  with  a few  cases  fox- 
1866.  In  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  I 
have  marked  “ H”  for  “ highest,”  and  “ L ” for  “ lowest,” 
in  each  district ; and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  com- 
pensate one  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  London- 
den-y,  Antrim,  and  Strabane,  it  is  highest  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  while  in  other  districts — thus 
Bantry,  Cork,  and  nearly  all  the  Munster  districts-  - 
those  months  are  the  lowest. 
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10768.  On  tlie  whole,  then,  there  is  a compensation  1 
— There  is.  Do  you  wish  me  to  put  in  the  table  1 

10769.  I think  it  would  be  very  important* — I 
will  do  so.  Before  you  leave  the  subject  of  the  school 
statistics  would  you  permit  me  to  add,  that  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  I foresaw  the  danger  to  which  these 
returns  as  to  number  on  the  roll,  were  open  ; and 
if  you  allow  me  I will  put  in  evidence  a letter  I wrote  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  the  last  year  of  my  service. 
I considered  the  matter  so  serious  that  1 wrote  to  Mr. 
Macdonnell,  after  I had  finished  drawing  up  the  new 
accounts,  warning  him  of  the  danger.  It  is  officially 
addressed.  Would  you  allow  me  also  to  put  in  evidence 
the  protest  or  remonstrance  of  the  five  Head  Inspec- 
tors— myself  being  senior — addressed  to  the  Board, 
complaining  of  the  returns. 

10770.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  joint  letter  of 
the  Head  Inspectors  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  1856  % — I do. 

10771.  Who  were  the  Head  Inspectors  at  that 
period  1 — Dr.  Newell,  one  of  the  present  Secretaries ; 
Mr.  Keenan,  one  of  the  present  Chiefs  of  Inspection ; 
Mr.  Sheehan,  at  present  a Head  Inspector ; Dr.  Patten, 
late  Head  Inspector — now  superannuated,  but  happily 
he  is  yet  alive,  and  your  humble  servant,  who  was  the 
senior  of  the  corps.  Mr.  M'Creedy  was  then  Head  In- 
spector’, but  acting  in  charge  of  the  inspection  branch. 
The  new  post  of  Chief  of  Inspection  was  about  to  be 
created,  and  he  was  in  a state  of  transition,  from  one 
position  to  the  other. 

10772.  Previous  to  the  drawing  up  of  that  docu- 
ment was  it  the  custom  to  bring  up  the  Head  Inspec- 
tors annually  to  Dublin  to  consider  matters  connected 
•with  the  Board  % — We  had  a conference  every  Spring, 
somewhat  like  that  which  is  held  by  the  English 
Inspectors. 

10773.  What  were  the  subjects  brought  before  you- 
— The  last  conference  in  which  I took  part  was  that 
of  1855 — it  was  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  rules, 
after  the  House  of  Lords’  Inquiry  in  1854,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  National  system  was  brought  before  us.  We 
were  also  specially  employed  in  working  off  the  arrears 
in  the  inspection  office.  There  was  an  entire  year’s 
work — 11,000  reports — untouched.  As  each  succes- 
sive report;  on  the  same  school  came  up,  it  had  been 


the  practice  to  put  one  into  the  other,  and  a couple  of 
rooms  in  the  house  were  occupied  “chock  full”  with  this 
tremendous  ax-rear.  Lord  Monck  was  about  to  come  over 
to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  public  offices, 
and  naturallythe  responsible  pax-ty — the  ResidentCom- 
missionei- — thought  the  office  was  not  in  a pleasant 
state,  so  we  were  called  in  to  clear  off,  among  other 
things  the  working  up  of  the  arrears,  and  to  x’e-or- 
ganize  the  whole  inspection  department.  I took  a 
vei’y  active  part,  as  did  my  colleagues,  in  doing  so, 
and  it  so  happened;  as  just  stated,  that  at  that  time 
the  revision  of  the  Code  — accoi’ding  to  the  modern 
phrase — was  under  consideration.  We  worked  in  the 
boax-d-room  and  the  rooms  off  it,  and  had  daily  inter- 
course with  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  other 
Commissioners  who  came  in.  Every  principle  and 
pi-actice  of  the  institution  was  brought  under  discussion, 
and  the  Code  was  l’evised  and  the  rales  seriously 
changed. 

10774.  Were  any  questions  submitted  to  the  Head 
Inspectors  upon  which  they  were  to  make  special  re- 
ports  1 — Thirty-nine. 

10775.  Were  they  reported  on  1 — Yes,  each  of  them. 

10776.  Are  those  thirty-nine  reports  official  docu- 
ments 1 — They  are  official  documents.  They  were  the 
joint  repox-ts  of  the  Head  Inspectors.  In  many  cases 
we  did  not  make  such  reports  as  were  expected,  and 
did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Boax-d.  The  duty 
of  preparing  the  school  accounts  was  unanimously  as- 
signed to  me  by  my  colleagxxes.  I had  had  great  prac- 
tical experience  with  regard  to  education,  and  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  question  of  statistics; 
but  instead  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
px-esent  inaccurate  returns,  we  warned  Mr.  Macdonnell 
and  the  other  Commissioners  in  a “rouixd  robin”  in 
regax’d  to  this  question,  for  which  we  were  all  five 
severally  repx’imanded,  aixd  threatened  with  instant 
dismissal  should  we  ever  again  so  offend. 

10777.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  letter  1 — It  arose 
in  this  way.  When  Arehbislxop  Wlxately,  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  and  Baron  Greene,  all  tlxx-ee  of  whom  are  now 
dead,  seceded  from  the  Board  in  1853,  matters  were  in 
a very  unsettled  state.  We  were  divided  into  factions 
and  parties.  I am  obliged  to  remind  you  of  the  part 
I took  with  regard  to  it,  aixd  of  the  inquiry  that  took 


* This  table  was  handed  in  by  the  witness : — 


Highest  and  Lowest  Peuiods  of  Attendance,  1865,  and  in  a few  cases,  1866. 
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place  in  Parliament  in  1 854  with  regard  to  the  books. 
Jt  was  I that  excluded  the  books — Scripture  Lessons, 
Christian  Evidences,  and  Sacred  Poetry — from  the 
model  schools  in  Clonmel  and  Bailieborough.  I was 
the  first  witness,  after  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
summoned  to  appeal-  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  account  for  my  conduct;  and 
I did,  it  is  believed,  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  There 
were  supporters  of  Dr.  Whately,  supporters  of  the  Ca- 
tholic views,  and  men  of  other  classes,  who  did  not 
join  either  side.  We  were  broken  up  into  factions. 
Mr.  M ‘Greedy  and  Mr.  Cross,  both  of  whom  are  now 
dead,  and  Professor  Sullivan  and  others,  were  active 
supporters  and  decided  adherents  of  the  Whately  party. 
Very  serious  altercations  took  place  between  the  officials 
in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Keenan  held  an  inquiry  in 
Belfast  early  in  1855,  and  for  the  report  he  made  he 
was  threatened  with  dismissal. 

10778.  Explain  more  iparfcicularly  the  exact  causes 
that  led  to  this  joint  letter  ? — The  Head  Inspectors 
were  dissatisfied  with  several  serious  changes  that  had 
been  made  through  Mr.  M‘Creedy.  They  were  denied 
a conference  in  1856.  They  had  no  means  of  re- 
dress but  by  appeal  to  the  Board,  and  this  we  made 
in  the  last  extremity.  Dr.  Newell,  the  present  Secre- 
tary, led  the  way  in  the  agitation,  and  Mi-.  Keenan 
was,  next  to  him,  the  most  active.  For  reasons  not 
necessary  to  be  told,  I was  the  most  quiescent  of  the 
party.  It  was  said  by  my  colleagues  that  I,  as  the 
senior,  ought  to  move  in  the  matter,  but  I had  a great 
reluctance  to  do  so.  A correspondence  went  on  between 
us  officially,  as  brother  officers,  which  ended  in  the 
Head  Inspectors  drawing  up  a “ round  robin,”  or  Joint 
Remonstrance,  setting  forth  our  grievances.  This  offi- 
cial letter  I will  put  in  evidence  if  you  allow  me.  No 
document  much  more  serious  will  be  laid  before  the 
Commission.  It  was  the  act  of  five  men,  of  different 
creeds,  who  had  a sincere  wish  to  live  in  the  service. 
It  took  months  to  prepare  the  document.  Mr.  Keenan 
'note  a great  part  of  it,  Dr.  Newell  still  more,  and  I 
wrote  the  remainder.  To  conceal  a knowledge- of  the 
particular  individual  who  drew  it  up,  it  was  litho- 
graphed at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Head  Inspectors, 
and  I was  appointed  to  siq>erintend  the  lithographing. 
We  were  unanimous  in  regard  to  every  sentiment. 
There  was  no  difference  or  disagreement  amongst  us 
in  regard  to  its  matter,  or  its  terms  or  phraseology. 
We  got  a Board’s  Order  in  reply,  telling  us  that  as  it 
appeared  from  every  part  of  our  letter  that  we  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  system  we 
were  bound,  as  men  of  honour,  to  tender  our  resigna- 
tions, which  the  Commissioners  would  be  most  happy 
to  accept ; and  it  was  stated  that  our  letter  was  marked 
with  an  indiscretion,  indecorum,  and  insubordination, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  evinced  by  any  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

10779.  In  that  joint  letter  did  you  draw  attention 
to  the  school  accounts  % — Y es.  If  you  look  to  the  docu- 
ment you  will  see  that. 

10780.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Is  it  in  the  Parliamentary 
paper? — No,  it  was  never  moved  for.  It  mil  clear  up 
many  doubts  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter.* 

10781.  Mr.  Sitllivan. — Did  you  ever  in  your  own 
capacity  address  a letter  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
or  the  Commissioners  generally  with  reference  to  the 
school  accounts? — I addressed  a letter  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  after  the  “ round  robin”  was  sent, 
and  I beg  to  tell  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  A member  of  the  Board,  who  is  also  on 
the  present  Commission,  was  in  the  office,  one  day, 
speaking  with  Mr.  Macdonnell.  I refer  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son. Mr.  Gibson  asked  me  my  opinion  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  school  accounts,  and  I told  him  that 
m the  main  I believed  them  to  be  accurate,  and  that 
at  least  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  which  I had  been 
connected,  there  was  no  motive  for  falsifying  them. 
Mr.  Gibson  said  that  as  chairman  of  a county,  when 
he  went  to  the  country  he  was  accustomed  to  look  into 


the  schools,  and  he  feared  that  the  accounts  were  not 
faithfully  kept.  A general  conversation  occurred  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  school  accounts,  and 
how  little  they  were  known  or  understood,  and  it  was 
that  conversation  which  led  to  my  writing  this  letter 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Alex.  Macdonnell.  There  were 
but  the  three  persons  present  at  the  conversation — Mr. 
Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  myself.  I addressed  this  letter  officially  upon  the 
point. 

10782.  Mr.  Gibson.— What  is  the  date-of  that  letter  ? 
— April  1st,  1857.  Having  been  asked  the  date  of 
the  letter  I may  say  that  it  was  just  five  months  before. 
I read  the  paper  in  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  1st  September,  and  it  will  show  how  well 
aware  the  Commissioners  were  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  stated  in  that  paper.  The  following  is  the  letter  : 

“Abstract  of  Deductions  made  from  the  Statistical 
Records  of  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland. 

1.  The  number  of  .pupils  who  pass  through  the  schools  in 
the  course  of  a year  is  close  upon  500,000,  but  this  number 
is  never  on  the  rolls  at  any  one  time. 

2.  The  number  on  the  rolls,  at  any  time,  means  the  number 
of  school-going  pupils,  then  on  rolls,  not  one  of  whom  has 
been  absent  for'  thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  previous  to  that 
date.  The  highest  number  on  the  roll,  when  the  schools  are- 
most  thronged,  cannot  exceed  about  400,000,  or  80  percent, 
of  the  gross  number  who  pass  through  them  in  the  year. 

3.  In  the  Board’s  annual  report  a comparison  is  instituted 
between  two  quantities  that  have  no  necessary  dependence 
or  connexion — the  gross  number  that  passes  through  the 
schools  in  a year,  and  the  average  number  of  those  who  are 
present  each  day.  As  the  average  number  on  roll  extend- 
ing over  a year,  cannot  amount  to  the  maximum  at  any  one 
time  (400,000)  as  above  estimated,  it  is  clear  that  we  unduly 
diminish  the  relative  regularity  of  our  pupils  by  over  20  per 
cent.  This,  for  the  first  time,  may  be  corrected  in  the  sum- 
maries for  1857,  and  might  be  for  1856,  had  the  new  form 
of  accounts  been  issued  three  months  earlier. 

4.  In  round  numbers,  the  number  present  in  school  on 
any  day,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  -year,  is  slightly 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls.  In  the  Central 
Male  Model  School  it  is  75,  in  several  of  the  district  model 
schools  still  higher,  and  »s  Mr.  Keeuan  very  properly  ob- 
serves in  his  general  report  on  schools  for -1856,  this  centesi- 
mal per-ccntage  is  one  of  the  best  indications  df  the  estima- 
tion in  which  a school  is  held  by  the  parents. 

5.  From  the  examination  of  the  Returns  of  the  teachers  in 
all  my  districts,  and  from  my  own  inspection  of  hundreds  of 
schools,  I have  carefully  deduced  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  days  for  general  instruction  in  each  National  school  is,  on 
an  average,  212  ; the  other  153  days  are  104  Sundays  and 
Saturdays,  vacations,  religious  holidays,  fair  days,  casual- 
ties, fcc. 

6.  Three-fifths  (21-2  days)  of  the  year  the  children  have 
the  schools  open  to  them  for  secular  instruction,  so  that  to 
get  three  years’  schooling  the  child  should  - attend  over  a 
period  of  five,  and  at  -school  without  absence  during  the 
ideal  school  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  he -would  get-only 
six  years’  instruction. 

7.  Coupling  tliis  conclusion  with  the  former  one;  as  to  the 
fact  that  only  half  the  school-going  pupils  are  present  each 
day,  we  deduce  the  melancholy  inference  that  each  of  the 
500,000  of  our  pupils  attends  at  an  average,  only  106  days 
in  the  year,  and  at  this  rate  were  they  all  to  attend  school 
from  five  to  -fifteen  .years  of  age,  they  would  get,  in  the 
aggregate,  only  three  years’  secular  instruction;  aud  it  is 
almost  needless  to  remark  that  practically  this  estimate  is 
quite  in  excess,  as  much  less  time,  if  spent  consecutively 
under  instruction,  would  yield  higher  results. 

8.  From  a careful  examination  of  my  own  notes  of  inspec- 
tion for  thirteen  years,  and  from  analysis  of  the  District  Books 
of  alb  the  officers'  connected  with  me,  I find  that  four  and  a- 
lialf  hours,  for  five  .days  in  the  week,  is  the  average  time  set 
down  for  secular  instruction  in  each  school.  From  this  the 
following  deductions  are  to  be  made  : — 

a.  Business  does  not  effectively  begin  in  the  average -of  all 
schools  before  half  an  hour  after  the  time  assigned  oh  the 
time  table.  In  Dublin  an  hour,  and  in  Belfast  and  most 
large  towns  it  is  the  same,  but  all  experienced  inspectors 
will  admit  half  an  hour- to  be  an  under-statement. 

b.  The  change  from  subject  to  subject,  distribution  of 
books,  slates,  pens, -&c.,  and  movements  from  floor  to  desk, 
cause  a loss  of  time,  even  under  the  highest  order  and  dis- 
cipline, of  half  an  hour  a day. 


* The  documents  referred  to  by  the  witness  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page  453,  marked 
A and  B. 


July  8,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
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Karanagh, 
esq. 


e.  Play  time  is  included  in  the  four  and  a half  hours,  and 
where  this  does  not  amount  to  fifteen  minutes,  at  least  that 
time  is  lost  in  the  children  going  to  the  yard,  &c. 

d.  In  many  of  the  schools,  singing,  in  some,  drawing,  in 
some  few,  agriculture,  and,  in  all  the  female  schools,  sewing 
and  kindred  branches — andnoneof  the  above  are  literary,  al- 
though they  are  semlar  instruction — are  taught  to  portions  of 
the  school,  during  those  four  and  a half  hours ; so  that  these, 
collectively,  two-fiftlis  of  the  schools  being  girls’  schools, 
would  seriously  reduce  the  time  for  literary  instruction. 

Considering  the  deductions  under  these  four  heads,  and 
estimating  them  at  the  low  rate  of  one  hour  a day,  we  find 
that  the  active  and  effective  literary  instruction,  hi  each 
school,  averages  not  over  three  and  a half  hours  daily,  pre- 
suming even  the  highest  discipline  and  economy,  during  this 

9.  From  this  sober  inquiry,  we  rise  with  the  disheartening 
conviction  that  each  of  our  500,000  scholars  spends,  at  .an 
average,  not  over  370  hours  a year  under  active  literary  in- 
struction, or  106  days,  at  three  and  a half  hours  a day.  If 
we  now  consider  that  that  attendance  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  of  those  children  to  one  teacher  ; that  half  of  these 
have  not  been  trained ; that  the  school-houses  and  fittings 
arc  in  many  cases  utterly  unsuited  to  their  object ; that  the 
teachers  are  poorly  paid,  and  little  sympathized  with,  in  their 
work,  and  that  the  average  age  of  each  of  the  500,000  pupils 
is  not  over  nine  years,  we  should  almost  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  past  deductions,  when  we  see  that  unexpected 
advancement  of  education  has,  nevertheless,  followed.  At  all 
events,  a consideration  of  these  facts  will  remove  surprise  that 
250,000  of  the  children  are  learning  their  letters,  or  trying  to 
put  a few  of  them  together  so  as  to  spell  or  read  little  words 
of  one  syllable. 

10.  The  compilation  of  our  books,  the  training  of  our 
teachers,  the  character  of  our  model  schools,  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  in  our  professors,  trainers  and  Inspectors,  the 
style  and  fittings  of  our  school- buildings — in  fact,  what  detail 
in  the  educational  bearings  of  the  entire  institution  can  be 
wisely  determined,  unless  its  relation  to  the  great  broad 
facts  here  elaborated  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  They  are 
no  flights  of  fancy,  no  speculative  dreams,  but  painfully 
sober  facts  whose  truth  defies  all  impeachment.  In  all 
humility,  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  legislating  in 
reference  to  this  social  condition  of  education  in  Ireland  would 
l)e  a more  useful  occupation  than  Parliamentary  Commissions 
and  Inquiries. 

Jambs  W.  Kavamagh, 

Rathgar,  April  1st,  1857.  Head-Inspector. 

Strange  closing,  Mr.  Gibson,  but  not  prophetically  in- 
tended to  apply  to  this  Commission.  That  was  written 
the  1st  of  April,  1857,  by  me,  at  a time  when  I little 
thought  that,  within  less  than  a year,  I would  with- 
draw from  the  service  of  the  Board. 

10783.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  schools,  say,  for  the  last  year  ? — 
321,518  pupils. 

10784.  What  proportion,  in  round  numbers,  does 
that  bear  to  the  total  ? — It  is  one-third  of  the  total 
number  on  roll. 

10785.  That  is  to  say  the  per-centage  of  the  children 
attending  the  schools  of  those  on  the  roll,  is  not  more 
than  thirty-three? — I will  give  you  the  proportion 
for  the  last  eleven  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1857.  The  average  daily  attendance  being  supposed 
to  be  100,  the  total  in  1857  on  the  roll  is  288  ; 302 
in  1858  ; 299  in  1859  ; 305  in  1860;  282  in  1861  ; 
282  in  1862  ; 283  in  1863  ; 276  in  1864  ; 287  in  1865  ; 
288  in  1866,  and  in  the  report  that  has  just  come  out 
now,  it  appears  to  be  284,  making  it  slightly  under 
300,  during  the  whole  period  of  eleven  years. 

10786.  Taking  that  into  account,  have  not  the  Com- 
missioners done  themselves  a considerable  amount  of 
injustice? — An  immense  amount  of  injustice,  which 
they  don’t  appear  to  feel,  to  see,  or  to  understand. 

10787.  Have  they  not  estimated  the  average  daily 
attendance  as  thirty-three  per  cent.,  whereas  it  is  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.  ? — If  they  had  taken  my  advice, 
as  given  in  the  third  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Macdonnell — for  the  report  of  1857  was  not  out  till 
the  12th  of  August,  1858 — they  would  not  have  made 
this  sad  exhibition  of  the  country  by  their  wrong  re- 
turns, for  the  average  daily  attendance  is  much  better 
than  they  have  represented  it  to  be. 

10788.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  spoke  of  the  warning 


you  gave  the  Board — you  spoke  of  the  intimation 
you  gave  Mr.  Macdonnell  of  the  error  iii  these  ac 
counts,  that  is  the  purport  of  your  observation,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

10789.  I find  in  an  address  delivered  by  you  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1857,  before  the  British  Association, 
and  which  you  published  afterwards  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1858,  that  you  say  this — “ The  duty  was  en- 
trusted to  me  to  derise  and  draw  up  a general  system  of 
improved  school  accounts  for  the  Irish  National  schools, 
and  these  came  into  operation  in  the  early  part  of  1856. 

I beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Section  copies  of  the  three 
forms.  Daily  'Report  Book,  Register,  and  Rolls,  with 
instructions  for  keeping  each.  Those  forms  are  at 
once  clear,  simple,  and  comprehensive  ; and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that,  at  the  present  moment,  no 
country  in  the  world  should  be  able  to  furnish  more 
minute  and  reliable  educational  results  in  relation  to 
nearly  600,000  pupils  than  the  Ix-isli  National  schools, 
thx-ough  these  new  statistical  records.”  This  address 
was  written  after  the  date  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell, which  is  dated  the  1st  of  April,  1857,  and  was 
read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation on  the  1st  September,  1857,  and  published 
afterwards  on  the  27th  of  March,  1858  ; and  in  it  you 
refer  to  those  returns,  and  say — “ No  country  in  the 
world  should  be  able  to  furnish  more  minute  and  reli- 
able educational  results,  in  relation  to  nearly  600,000 
pupils,  than  the  Irish  National  schools,  through  these 
new  statistical  records?” — What  question  do  you  ask 
me,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 

10790.  I have  nothing  more  to  say.  I want  you  to 
reconcile  what  you  have  now  stated  as  to  the  warning 
you  say  you  gave,  with  your  opening  declaration  in  this 
address  here,  that  “ no  country  in  the  world  at  the  pre- 
sent time  should  be  able  to  furnish  more  minute  and 
reliable  educational  results  ?” — “ Should ,”  Mr.  Gibson. 

10791.  Pardon  me — “ Should  be  able  to  furnish  more 
minute  and  reliable  educational  results,  in  relation  to 
nearly  600,000  pupils,  than  the  Irish  National  schools, 
through  these  new  statistical  records  ”? — I beg  to  say, 
Mr.  Gibson,  that  there  is  not  a word  that  any  casuist  that 
ever  lived,  or  that  any  one  who  understands  the  use 
of  the  plainest  English — there  is  not  a word  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  passage  you  have  quoted, 
referring,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  any  return 
made  by  the  National  Board  ; it  is  a criticism  on  my 
own  work  in  framing  the  new  form  of  accounts,  and 
has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  returns  in  question. 
That  Paper  is  dated  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  first 
of  the  Board’s  Reports  of  which  I complain  is  dated 
the  12th  of  August,  1858,  several  months  after  I had 
tendered  my  resignation  and  withdrawn  from  that 
sei-rice. 

10792.  In  your  address  you  refer  to  the  register, 
with  your  instructions  for  keeping  that  register  ? — Yes, 
its  mere  form. 

10793.  And  I presume  you  refer  here  to  the 
statistics  furnished  by  those  accounts  which  were 
drawn  up  according  to  your  own  suggestion? — Yes — 
not  those  furnished,  however,  but  to  be  furnished. 

10794.  This  new  system,  you  say,  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  1856  ? — Yes  ; 1st  April,  1856. 
I beg  to  say  that  there  is  not  a sentiment  there  that 
I do  not  now  reiterate,  on  my  oath ; and  I further  say 
that  the  school  accounts  are,  in  the  main,  kept  as 
there  pointed  out,  that  no  blame  attaches,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  any  parties  in  the  school.  I visited  ten 
schools  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  if  I was  proud 
of  the  accounts,  then,  when  they  were  framed,  I am 
prouder  of  them  now,  as  I have  been  ten  years  out  of 
the  sex-vice  of  the  Board,  yet  not  a material  pax-ticle 
of  them  is  changed.  They  ax-e,  I believe,  xxot  surpassed 
by  the  statistical  forms  of  any  schools  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  fellow  for  them  in  England.  I have  a 
letter  here  fx-om  Mx\  Lingen,  the  able  and  gifted  Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  of  Coxmcil  on  Education  in 
England,  in  which  he  says  they  have  no  special  form  oi 
accounts  in  England.  They  allow  the  patrons,  with 
the  usual  freedom  that  is  insisted  on  iix  England,  to 
px-esex-ibe  their  own  accounts.  I was  awai-e  they  had 
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given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  educational  sta- 
tistics in  England ; and  that  a member  of  this  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Stokes,  whose  name  is  honourably  men- 
tioned in  my  Paper,  read  before  the  British  Association, 
has  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  accounts,  and 
made  out  a Register-,  of  which  I have  heard  the  highest 
praise.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  that  Paper  in- 
compatible with  anything  that  I have  said  to-day.  I 
criticise  my  own  work  ; and  further,  the  Return  under 
these  new  forms  of  accormts  did  not  appear  for  nearly 
a year  after  that  date. 

10795.  You  state  that  no  country  in  the  world  should 
be  able  to  furnish  more  minute  or  reliable  educational 
results  than  the  Irish  National  schools  ? — “ Through 
these  new  forms  of  Accounts.”  Quote  me,  in  full. 

10796.  If  they  are  incorrect  how  are  they  reliable? 

10797.  Mi-.  Sullivan.- — You  have  not  stated  the 
accounts  are  incorrect  ? — Never,  at  any  moment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  noble  chairman  must  recollect  that 
on  the  last  day  of  examination  I said  that  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  teachers,  generally,  in  the  keeping  of 
the  accounts,  is  an  honour  to  the  country. 

1079S.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  included  the  re- 
gister, I presume  ? — Certainly. 

10799.  This  mistake  of  300,000  originated  from  the 
way  of  keeping  the  accounts  that  you  have  pointed 
out  ? — Not  at  all ; the  accounts  are  properly  kept. 

10b00.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  from  the  mode  of 
drawing  up  the  abstracts — the  way  that  documents 
are  used,  that  the  whole  of  the  inaccuracies  have 
arisen? — I would  say  the  whole  is  confined  to  the 
summing  of  the  correct  returns  they  get  from  the 
teachers  through  the  country,  and  then  placing  a 
mis-description  over  that  total,  a number  of  things 
may  be  right  in  a certain  sense ; an  arithmetical  tot 
may  be  right ; but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Gibson 
that  by  putting  a wrong  heading  to  the  result,  the 
whole  may  be  made  wrong.  It  is  a mis-description 
of  a result  arithmetically  correct. 

10801.  Mr.  Gibson. — Don’t  you  suspect  inaccuracies 
have  risen  from  the  fact  of  a number  of  pupils  not 
being  struck  off  the  register  for  thirteen  weeks? — 
Certainly,  from  the  abuse  of  this  practice. 

10802.  You  said  that  a pupil  should  remain  on  the 
register  for  thirteen  weeks? — Certainly. 

10803.  Is  not  that  a rule  in  accordance  witli  the  re- 
gulations which  you  drew  up? — The  regulations  on 
this  point,  that  I drew  up,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  embodied  the  practice,  from  the  first, 
copied  from  Kildare-place  Registers.  In  Irish  schools 
where  the  attendance  is  so  fluctuating,  if  you  struck  off 
the  children,  as  is  done  in  England,  in  a fortnight, 
as  if  they  had  finally  discontinued  attendance,  you 
will  have  them  coming  in  through  one  door  and  going 
out  on  another,  and  have  the  teachers’  time  taken  up, 
needlessly,  recording  such  re-admissions.  You  must 
take  a reasonable  time  to  see  whether  the  children  will 
return,  and  save  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  re- 
registration ; so  that  we  decided,  deliberately,  that 
thirteen  weeks  was  a fail-  time  ; but  the  summary  of 
which  I complain  is  made  out  by  the  Education  Office, 
and  to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  any  of  the  forms 
of  school  accounts  made  out  by  me.  It  is  a simple 
technical  misapprehension.  There  is  no  charge  made 
with  regard  to  the  schools ; there  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  inspectors  or  of  the  teachers. 

10804.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  you  don’t  im- 
peach the  teachers  or  managers  ? — I do  not. 

10805.  Do  you  impeach  anybody  ? — I do. 

10806.  Whom  do  you  impeach  ? — Those  who  draw 
up  the  reports  of  the  Board  are  the  parties  whom  I 
hold  responsible.  You  will  find  from  an  official  do- 
cument here  that  I am  right.  Here  is  the  report  for 
the  past  yeai-,  and  when  I find  the  official  seal  attached 
to  it,  and  that  it  is  signed  by  the  Secretaries,  I take  it 
for  granted  that  is  the  act  of  the  Board. 

10807.  Now,  permit  me  to  put  another  question  to 
you.  Have  the  Board  ever  claimed  credit  for  hav- 
ing upwards  of  900,000  children  in  their  schools  in  one 
year  ? — Clearly,  they  have. 

10808.  Have  they  claimed  credit  for  more  than 


the  900,000  children  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  ? 
— They  have  claimed  credit  for,  not  as  you  suppose, 
that  number  of  names,  but  for  that  number  of  distinct 
individual  scholars. 

10809.  Read  it  for  me. — The  foot  note  in  the  first 
page  of  their  Report,  and  that  has  been  in  it  for 
the  last  ten  years,  is — “ By  the  total  number  of 
children  on  rolls  during  the  year"  (all  that  is  italicised), 
“ is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of  distinct  individual 
cliildren  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the  school 
rolls  at  any  time  during  the  entire  year.”  There  is 
this  official  definition,  in  limine,  on  the  first  page  of 
the  report  of  the  Board.  Can  words  be  clearer  ? 

10810.  What  is  the  idea  you  attach  to  tbe  words  dis- 
tinct individual  children? — Simply  that  evei-y  one  of  the 
913,000  names  on  roll  refers  to  a different  human  being. 

10811.  Mr.  Stokes. — Might  not  the  error  be  illus- 
trated in  this  way  : If  a return  were  called  for,  say 
from  the  Bilton  Hotel,  of  the  number  of  noblemen 
who  were  staying  in  that  hotel  dining  the  year,  and  then 
if  the  numbers  for  each  week  were  added  together,  and 
the  sum  given,  it  might  be  made  to  appear  that  they  had 
had  the  whole  British  peerage  in  the  Bilton  Hotel  ? — 
Something  like  that.  Your  illustration  is  a good  one ; 
but  suppose  if  instead  of  per  night,  apartments  were  en- 
gaged there  per  quarter,  and  that  the  name  of  every 
customer  was  put  in  the  books  in  that  manner,  and 
then  that  those  who  had  slept  there  even  one  night 
in  the  last  quarter  were  brought  into  the  next  year, 
expecting  them  to  renew  then-  custom,  and  counted 
as  bona,  fide  guests  though  they  should  never  return, 
that  would,  perhaps,  be  a more  correct  illustration. 

10812.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  questions  which  I asked 
you  the  last  day  bn  the  vested  schools,  arose  out  of 
question  10,353.  Did  anyone  object  to  the  original 
principle  of  vesting  ; what  was  the  essential  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  Trust  Deed  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  form  after  the  incorpo- 
ration; what  was  the  essential  point  of  difference? 
Now,  I want  to  ask  you,  when  did  the  Board  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  local  vesting  ? — In  the  revised 
Rides  of  1864  on  the  suggestion  previously  made  by 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

10813.  I want  you  to  explain  the  system  that  was 
in  operation  from  1845  to  1864 — from  the  period  of 
incorporation  to  the  period  of  return  to  local  vesting? — 
There  are  three  phases  with  regard  to  vested  schools — 
one  from  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  founding  the  system, 
October  31st,  1831,  up  to  September,  1S45,  when  the 
Board  was  incorporated,  and  which  I shall  call  that  the 
period  of  local  vesting.  The  second,  from  1845  to 
1864,  during  which  the  erection  of  no  school  was 
aided,  unless  vested  in  the  Board.  I shall  call  that  the 
period  of  corporate  vesting  ; and  the  third,  since  1S64, 
when  parties  were  left  free  to  adopt  either  form  of 
vesting,  I shall  call  the  optional  period.  During  that 
first  stage  the  Board  gave  grants  to  local  parties  in  aid 
of  building,  and  also  of  fitting  up,  schools.  Of  the  1,864 
vested  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  31st 
December,'  1867,  the  legal  property  or  possession  of 
737,  or  39 -5  per  cent.,  is  held  by  the  Commissioners,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  whilst  the  legal  possession  of 
1,127,  or  60-5  per  cent,  of  those  schools  is  held  by 
local  trustees,  inalienably  during  the  tenure,  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
of  the  737  schools  held  by  the  Board  are  model 
schools,  literary  or  agricultural,  or  both,  upon  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  which  the  State  has  expended 
<£384,764.  Porn-  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  or  25 -2  per 
eent.,  are  ordinary  schools,  to  the  erection  of  which 
the  local  parties  contributed  a site  and  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  erection,  yet  vested  the  property  in  the  Com- 
missioners, in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  latter 
undertaking  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  all  of 
which  schools  have  been  erected  since  1845,  when 
further  local  vesting  was  prohibited.  One  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  or  1 1 -6  per  cent,  of  the  1,275  schools 
originally  vested  in  local  trustees,  have  had  the  trusts 
assigned  to  the  Board,  and  these,  also,  they  under- 
take to  repair.  In  ninety-five  of  the  1,127  schools, 
the  legal  ownership  of  which  vests  in  local  trustees, 
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bonds  are  held  by  the  Board  for  the  observance  of  the 
rules,  hut  connexion  with  the  Board  can  be  severed  at 
anytime,  on  refunding  the  grant,  or  loan,  made  for  build- 
ing, or  for  fitting  up  the  schools.  The  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  attempt  made  in  1845  by  the  Board 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  school  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  and  the  determined  opposition 
which  such  attempt  roused,  may  be  understood,  from  a 
few  broad  facts.  In  the  fourteen  years  ending  1845, 
during  which  the  aggregate  grant  for  National  Edu- 
cation was  only  £594,653,  there  were  built  about 
1,400  vested  schools,  of  which  1,275  still  remain; 
whilst  in  the  twenty-three  years,  since  1845,  during 
which  the  public  grant  has  increased  to  £5,355,573,  or 
nearly  eight  limes  the  previous  amount,  the  ordinary 
schools,  vested  in  the  Board,  and  aided  by  local  con- 
tributions, have  increased  by  only  469 ; in  the  first 
ftmrteen  years,  the  infancy  of  the  system,  100  vested 
schools  were  erected,  annually,  whilst  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  alleged  maturity,  they  have  increased 
at  the  tardy  rate  of  little  over  twenty  per  annum. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  grants  voted  by 
the  Board  for  the  erection  of  ordinary  National  schools 
never  reached,  in  any  single  year,  £5,000 ; five  times 
only  did  it  slightly  exceed  £4,000,  whilst  two  years 
the  sum  was  considerably  under  £1,000.  Upon  the 
two  classes  of  schools,  the  121  model,  agricultural, 
and  traiuing  schools,  managed  by  the  State,  attended  by 
less  than  9,000  pupils,  of  all  kinds,  daily — one-third 
of  these  being  infants — the  others,  the  6,568  ordinary 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  attended  by  more  than  312,000 
children,  daily,  and  managed  and  directed  by  local 
parties,  there  has  been  expended  in  buildings,  works, 
and  repairs  £562,340,  or  9'3  percent,  of  the  whole 
grant  of  £6,050,226.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  precise  expenditure,  for  buildings,  repairs,  and 
works  on  each  of  the  two  classes  of  schools — 

121  Model,  or  State  schools:  9,000  pupils. 

Metropolitan  Establishment,  . . . £114,687 

Building  Model  Schools,  ....  154;772 

Additions  and  Alterations  of  do.,  . . 20,691 

Bepairs,  &c.,  of  do., 12,179 

Agricultural  Establishments,  . . . - 82,435 

Total,  £384,764,  or  6-4  per  cent,  of  whole  grant. 

6,567  Ordinary  Schools : 312,000  pupils. 

Grants  to  build  (1,743)  schools,  ) 

„ to  fit  up  and  furnish,  )'  • ' AloU>  JU'i 

„ Bepairs 26,673 

Total,  £177,576,  or  2-9  per- cent,  of  whole  grant 
10814.  Did  these  several  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  Board’s  trust  deed  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
National  system? — Immensely;  for  then  it  became 
evident  that  the  object  was  to  secure  a monopoly  of 
the  legal  property  in  the  schools  of  the  kingdom. 

10815.  Were  there  many  schools  struck  off  the  roll  ? 
— I don’t  say  that  many  were  struck  off  the  roll,  because 
the  schools  struck  off  would  be  non-vested  schools. 
There  are  about  6,600  schools,  and  nearly  half  that 
number  were  strixck  off,  from  time  to  time ; but  there 
could  not  be  very  many  vested  schools  struck  off,  as  being 
held  by  legal  bond  they  coxdd  not  be  readily  suiTendei-ed. 
Nearly  all  applications  for  aid  to  build  ceased  at  once. 

10816.  1 mean  strxxck  off  the  roll  from  public  confi- 
dence being  shaken  in  the  whole  system.  I allude  not 
so  much  to  vested  schools  as  to  the  effect  on  the  system 
altogether  ? — One  of  the  best  ideas  we  can  get  of  this 
effect  is  to  take  the  returns  supplied  by  Mr.  Cx-oss  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1854  this  same  aspect  of  the 
question  was  discussed  before  the  Lords’  Committee ; 
Mr.  Cross  was  called  on  to  make  a •return  from  1842 
to  1854,  of  the  number  of  applications  to  build  schools 


made  by  Catholic  clergymen,  and  one  or  two  facts  from 
these  retumswill  I thiukmeatyour.  purpose.  In  the  year 
1844,  the  year  before  the  incorporation,  there  were  545 
applications  to  build  from  Roman  Catholic  clergymen ; 
while  in  1854  there  wex-e  but  thx-ee  sxxch  applications. 

10817.  Lx  the  meantime  did  anything  occur 
amongst  the  Catholics  themselves — did  any  public 
movement  take  place  to  affect  the  system? — Yes;  so 
early  as  the  year  1826,  when  a Commissioxx  similar  to 
this,  the  last  Coiximission  on  primary  education  in  Ire- 
land, was  sitting,  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops 
wex-e  asked  to  come  before  the  Commission — the  Com- 
mission on  which  the  National  system  was  founded — 
and  state  their  views  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  body  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ax-chbishops  did,  and  one  of  the 
x-esolutions  of.  the  whole  Episcopate,  which  I have  here 
before  me,  refers  to  this  .question  of  school  propeitv, 
the  ownership  as  to  which  is  a serioxxs  questioxx.  Shall 
I read  it  ? 

10818.  Yes. — The  fifth  .and  sixth  conditions  which 
the  bishops  laid  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  were, 
“ That  a transfer  .of  the  property  in  the  several  schools 
whiclx  now  exist,  or  that  may  hex-eafter  exist,  in  Ix-eland, 
xxxay  be  declared  utterly  impracticable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  tenxu-e  by  which  they  are  or  shall  hereafter  be 
held,  and  from  the  number  .of  persons  having  a local  in- 
tei-est  in  them,  as  well  .as  from  a - variety  of  other 
causes  ; and  that,  in  our  opinion,  any  resolution  whiclx 
should  reqixire  such,  transfer  to  be  made,  as. a condition 
for  receiving  pax-liamentax-y  support,  would  operate  to 
the  exclxxsion  of  many  useful  schools  from  all  partici- 
, pation  in  the  pixblic  boxxnty.”  The  next  stage  in  the  his- 
toxy  of  the  case  would  be  Lord  Stanley’s  statement  in  his 
letter,  that  the  schools  aided  by  public  grant  should  be 
vested  in  the  Board,  a project  that  was  iixstantly  aban- 
doned. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  .Board  this 
condition,  seeing  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  was 
abandoned,  and  local  vesting  decided  on.  In  1839  a 
sexious  controversy  arose  on  the  entire  education  ques- 
tion, which  coxxtroversy  was  referred  by  the  bishops  to 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  bishops,  at  that  time,  were 
pretty  evenly  divided.  Some  were  for  tolerating  the 
system,  otherswere  for  breaking  it  dowxx  or  uprooting  it; 
each  party  sent  a x-epresentative  to  Roxxxe  to  argue 
then-  case,  and  some  of  those  parties  are  yet  alive  ; and 
after  matxn-e  consideration  a Rescript  was  sent,  called 
Cardinal  Fx-aixsoni’s  Rescript,  dated  January,  1840; 
one  of  the  warnings  given  being,  that  while  merely 
tolerating  the  Natioxxal  system,  school  property  shall  he 
held  by  the  bishops  or  the  clex-gy,  and  shall,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  given  to  the  Government.  I will  read  that 
passage  : — “ The  Sacx-ed  Congregation  is  also  of  opinion 
that  it  would  bevery  useful  that  the  school-houses  should 
be  vested  exclusivelyin  thebishopsorthe  parish  priests.” 
The  date  of  that  Rescript  is  the  16th  of  January,  1840. 

10819.  At  airy  time  between  the  publication  of  that 
: Rescript, -.between  the  time  it  became  known  in  Ireland, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thuxies,  did  any  other 
public  movement  take  place  with  regard  to  this  subject 
of  vesting  schools  ? — On  the  publicatioxx  of  the  x-ule  of 
the  Board,  consequent  on  the  incorporation,  in  Sep- 
tember-, 1845,  declaring  that  no  future  grants  would 
be  given  in  aid  of  building  schools  unless  the  property 
was  vested  , in  the  Board  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
mid  in  view  also  of  the  declaration  of  the  Board  that 
they  were  prepared  to  receive  the  legal  assignment  of 
all  existing  vested  schools  and  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty themselves,  as  an  inducement  to  which,  they 
would  undertake  the  repairs  of  such  schools  so  assigned 
to  them,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Catholic  bishops  natu- 
rally became  greatly  .alarmed.* 


* In  illustration  of  this  answer,  Mr.  Kavanagh  subsequently  supplied  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  Bishops  at  a meeting  on  the  23rd  October,  1847  : 

“ At  their  meeting,  on  23rd  October,  1847,  having  received  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  (at  the  time  a Commissioner 
of  National  Education),  explanations  in  reference  to  the  then  recent  changes  of  rule  as  to  school  property,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed 11 

“ Resolved— 1 That,  notwithstanding  the  explanation  so  kindly  given  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  changes  introduced  in  the  National  System  of  Education  are-most  serious  and  dangerous;,  that  they 
are  in  opposition  to  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  recommended  that  the  property  of  the  schools  should  be 
vested  in  the  bishops  and  parish  priests.  That  we,  therefore,  petition  Parliament  for  the  amendment  of  such  portions  of 
the  system  as  we  deem  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  our  church,  with  the  full  and  free  exercise,  of  episcopal  authority, 
and  with  the  safety  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  Catholic  children.’  ” 
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10820.  That  is  a separate  change  ’ — That  is  a sepa- 
rate and  a very  serious  change.  When  the  Board 
asked  to  have  the  schools  already  vested  in  local  trus- 
tees transferred  to  them,  or  assigned,  as  it  is  called, 
they  offered  to  take  the  whole  school  property  of  the 
country,  and  become  the  legal  owners ; and,  as  a bonus 
to  the  managers  to  transfer  their  trusts,  they  said  they 
would  not  alone  relieve  them  of  the  legal  possession 
of  the  property,  but  also  relieve  them  of  all  responsi- 
bility with;  regard  to  the  keeping  them  in  repair. 
About  1,400  vested  schools  then  existed,  1,100  to 
1,200  of  them  belonging  to  Catholics,  and  a Parlia- 
mentary Return  (No.  532 — 18G1),  moved  for  by  Mr. 
MacEvoy,  shows  that  upon  the  erection  and  fitting  up 
of  these  schools  .£60,223  was  raised  locally,  against 
£84,695  contributed  by  the  Board  apart  from  the 
value  of  the  sites  and  the  sum  expended  by  the  local 
parties  on  repairs.  This  property  the  Board  proposed 
to  confiscate,  and  also  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
patronage  and  management  of  these  schools. 

10821.  Then,  all  vested  schools  not  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners, or  assigned  to  them  subsequently,  are  they 
not  repaired  by  the  State  1 — No,  the  local  trustees  have 
to  see  to  the  repairs  themselves.  The  Inspector's,  im- 
mediately on  this  declaration,  put,  to  use  a familiar 
expression,  the  screw  on  the  patrons,  by  referring  in 
their  reports  to  the  want  of  repairs,  which  I admit  were 
often  much  needed.  The  repairs  were  seriously  and 
greatly  neglected.  The  Inspectors  became  particularly 
sharp  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings were  threatened  against  this  trustee  and  that 
trustee,  here  and  there,  through  the  country.  It  was 
said  they  would  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  the  Inspectors  suggested  that  to  relieve  them- 
selves _of  responsibility  the  trustees  had  only  to  hand 
over  t&e  whole  property  to  the  Board,  who  would,  in 
future,  repair  the  premises. 

10822.  Did  that  action  result  in  forcing  assign- 
ments from  local  trustees? — Few  in  all  Ireland.  This 
scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-three  years, 
during  which  they  have  got  the  assignment  of  only 
101  school-houses,  few  of  these  being  from  Catholics ; 
that  is  at  the  rate  of  about  four  a year  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

10823.  Can  you  give  an  account  for  the  several 
years  ? — Yes,  I can,  for  each  year  ; but  I think  a sum- 
mary by  provinces  for  the  end  of  1867  will  suffice. 

10824.  Will  you  put  in  that,  please? — Yes,  I now 
hand  it  in.* 

10825.  Was  the  change  in  1837  in  the  trust  deed 
necessitated  by  the  change  in  the  rules  already  made  at 
that  period  ? — Y es ; according  as  the  niles  were  changed 
—at  least  the  fundamental  rules— one  would  sup  pose  the 
trust  deed  would  be  changed  accordingly ; but  it  was  not 
in  every  instance.  The  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  Arch- 
deacon Stopford,  called  attention  to  this,  and  it  led  to 
a most  serious  controversy  in  1844-5.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Coyle,  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  that  he  wanted 
to  erect  a school  at  Redcommon,  near  Navan.  His 
father,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  having  given  the  site, 
and  Archdeacon  Stopford  applied  for  a grant  and  said  no 
more.  The  trust  deed  and  the  rules  were  pointed  out  to 
him;  they  contradicted  each  other,  owing  to  the  changes 
that  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  latter. 


Archdeacon  Stopford  asked  whether  by  building  rnider 
the  deed  he  had  to  commit  himself  to  a constantly 
changing  system,  as  reflected  in  the  rules,  or  to  a fixed 
one,  as  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  deed  of  trust.  Mr. 
Coyle  said  “ I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  ; it 
is  a new  and  a very  fair-  question,  and  I will  refer  it 
to  the  Board.”  It  was  referred  to  the  Board,  and  the 
matter  led  to  grave  and  protracted  controversy  ; there- 
upon the  changes  were  made  in  the  trust  deed  ac- 
cordingly. 

10826.  Beside  the  Roman  Catholics,  did  the  Presby- 
terians ever  object  to  the  changes  in  the  system  of 
vesting  ? — I may  say,  that  as  a body,  they  set  their 
faces  totally  against  vested  schools,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  At  the  present  moment,  after  the  system 
has  been  thirty-seven  years  in  operation,  there  are  not 
twice  thirty-seven  vested  Presbyterian  school-room 
departments  in  Ireland.  There  are  only  sixty-seven 
school-rooms — you  know  what  I mean — school-rooms 
as  distinguished  from  school -houses  ; and  only  two  of 
these  are  under  laymen.  I am  prepared  to  give  in,  if 
you  allow  me,  a detailed  list  of  the  sixty-seven  vested 
Presbyterian  school  departments — not  school-houses  or 
fabrics,  but  school  departments  ; of  these,  twenty-seven 
of  the  sixty-seven  are  in  Antrim,  eleven  in  London- 
derry, nine  in  Down,  and  eight  in  Armagh  ; and  these 
counties  may  be  regarded  as  especially  the  location  of 
the  Presbyterian  body.  The  others  are  spread  over 
the  other  counties  of  Ulster  in  twos  or  threes. 

10827.  Are  there  any  Presbyterian  vested  schools 
outside  the  province  of  Ulster? — Outside  the  province 
of  Ulster,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  comprising 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  there  is 
but  one  vested  Presbyterian  school,  at  Mount-welcome, 
in  Roscommon,  and  that  is  under  a layman. 

10828.  Previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board, 
how  were  the  Presbyterian  schools  vested — were  they 
vested  in  trustees  or  assigned  to  the  Commissioners— 
of  the  sixty-seven  that  are  vested,  how  many  were  built 
before  1845  ? — Nineteen  of  them  have  been  built  since. 
In  the  twenty-live  years  since  1845,  nineteen  of  them 
have  been  built ; the  others  were  built  before.  Gf  the 
sixty-seven,  four  of  them  are  held  by  bond,  so  that 
they  can  cease  the  connexion  at  anytime  by  repayment 
of  the  loan  ; twenty-nine  are  vested  in  trustees  ; fifteen 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity ; nineteen  have  been  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity : total,  sixty- 
seven. 

10829.  How  many,  then,  are  absolutely  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  ? — Nineteen. 

10830.  Nineteen  altogether?— Nineteen  altogether. 

10831.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  distinction 
between  vested  in  the  Commissioners  and  assigned  to 
them? — Those  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  were 
built  before  1 845.  The  Commissioners  said,  since  1845, 
Give  its  a conveyance  or  transfer  of  your  lease  of  the 
vested  schools  already  built,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
tenant  assigns  his  legal  interest. 

10832.  Sir.  Sullivan. — Then,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
have  not  the  Presbyterian  body  been  always  averse  to 
vesting  their  schools  ? — Always,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  vested  schools  a time  and  place  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  minority. 


July  8,  i s< 

.lames  Wi: 
lvavanagli. 


* Vested  Schooi.s,  31st  December,  1867. 
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July  8,  1868.  There  are  more  vested  schools  in  the  one  single  Ulster 

county  of  Donegal,  poor,  wild,  and  Catholic,  than  there 

are  Presbyterian  vested  schools  in  all  Ireland, 
esq.  : 10833.  "Were  these  schools  vested  in  the  Commis- 

sioners by  local  trustees  in  the  belief  that  good  faith 
would  be  kept  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  their 
not  changing  any  of  the  rules  1 — No  change  ever  made 
has  so  much  shaken  early  confidence  as  the  change  in 
the  vesting,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  if  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  the  people  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  education  to  be  conducted  by  parties 
that  had  conformed  to  the  rules,  and  complied  with 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  trust  deed,  they 
could  as  well  have  repaired  the  vested  schools  that 
were  held  regularly  by  lease  by  local  parties — they 
could  as  well  have  repaired  1,000  and  odd  schools  under 
local  vesting  as  when  the  leases,  or  deeds  of  trust,  were 
assigned  to  the  Commissioners  themselves.  This  offer  to 
repair  was  put  in  as  a bribe,  and  another  insidious  and 
dangerous  proceeding  that  confirmed  the  people  in  their1 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the 
deed  of  conveyance  or  assignment  instead  of  setting 
forth  the  several  trusts  on  the  face  of  it,  rehearsing 
them,  if  I may  so  speak,  as  had  been  done  under  the  old 
system,  there  were  only  a few  vague  generalities,  such 
as  that  the  chartered  Commission  exists  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  schools 
are  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  all  interference  on  the 
score  of  religion,  with  the  people,  so  on  and  so  on,  and 
in  this  general  way  a vague  declaration  was  substituted 
for  a detailed  and  specific  enumeration  of  rights  and 


privileges  as  well  as  of  duties  and  obligations.  The 
right  of  the  patrons  to  appoint  and  remove  the  teachers 
was  placed  in  abeyance,  if  not  superseded,  and  it  was 
even  said  that  the  Board  intended  to  supersede  the 
patrons  and  gradually  appoint  others  themselves.  They 
had  to  cancel  this  document.  The  change  proves  the 
justice  of  the  opposition.  After  a couple  of  years  they 
found  out  it  was  an  unsound  system  they  had  estab- 
lished, and  in  1847  they  issued  a document,  recognis- 
ing the  previous  rights  of  the  patrons,  and  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  patrons  were  to  succeed 
one  another. 

10834.  Were  the  covenants  in  the  trust  deed  as  to 
vested  schools  changed  according  as  the  rules  of  the 
Board  were  modified  1 — They  were  not  changed  in  the 
main.  Since  Archdeacon  Stopford  very  properly  called 
the  attention  of  Government  to  the  question  of  the 
conflict  between  both,  they  have  been  changed  from 
time  to  time.  For  a while  they  were  not  changed — 
which,  if  not  true,  would  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  Archdeacon  Stopford’s  objection.  Up  to  1845 
the  trust  deed  required  the  patron  to  exclude  children 
from  adverse  religious  instruction ; 1847  to  1866-7 
this  obligation  was  withdrawn,  and  now  there  is  a 
return  to  the  original  obligation. 

10835.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what 
proportion  of  schools  in  the  years  1839,  1841,  and 
1861,  were  vested,  and  what  proportion  were  non- 
vested? — I mil  give  it  in  a more  general  return  of 
the  expenditure  each  year  since  1831,  upon  building 
and  repairing  schools.’* 


* Table  handed  in  by  the  witness. 


Total  Expenditure,  from  Parliamentary  Grant,  on  Works  and 
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The  items  in  the  above  Table  ave  compiled,  as  to  number  of  Schools,  from  the  Reports  of  the  National  Board ; us  to  Parliamentary ’ 
Board,  form  a Parliamentary  Return  (H.  C.  No.  532—1861),  and  from  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Works-,  and  as  to  Bocal  ymtrumuwu 
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10836.  I find  that  the  number  of  vested  schools  in  set  clown  in  Marlborough-street  establishment,  he  July  8,  186S. 
1867  is  1,864? — Yes.  would  be  a good  deal  puzzled  to  say  what  was  the  Tam(~^m 

10837.  Can  you  state  how  these  are  distributed  meaning  of  it.  There  are  three  detached  buildings  'K'.lvana„hi ' 
anion"  the  provinces ; and  can  you  distinguish  those  within  the  railings  of  Marlborough-street  just  opposite  esq. 
which  are  actually  vested  in  the  Board,  and  assigned  you,  yet  there  are  ten  roll  numbers  or  schools  to  the 
to  it  in  its  corporate  capacity,  from  those  which  are  three  buildings.  Each  of  the  model  schools,  as  a 
held  by  bond,  and  vested  in  local  trustees  ? — Of  the  general  rule,  has  three  departments.  Some  of  them 
1 864  schools,  there  are,  to  begin  -with,  71  of  them  sus-  have  four  or  five.  There  is  a maritime  school  down 
pended,  and  with  but  little  chance  of  their  ever  being  for  Belfast,  with  a separate  roll  number — a vested 
opened.  school — ancl  there  are  only  five  pupils  in  it.  There 

10838.  On  what  ground?  Are  they  actually  is  a maritime  school  in  Waterford  with  ten,  and  one 
vested  in  the  Commissioners? — Vested  in  various  in  Limerick  with  15  pupils.  There  is  a vested  school 
ways,  chiefly  in  local  trustees.  I was  in  some  of  these  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  Bath  model  agricui- 
myself,  one  of  them  at  Kylemore,  in  Connemara,  where  tural  vested  school  with  a solitary  pupil  in  it,  and 
I turned  the  Protestant  clergyman’s  cow  out  of  the  so  on  : several  of  these  are  merely  what  you  may 
vested  school,  some  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  several  call  official  fictions,  although  they  cost  a deal  of  money, 
of  them  for  years  and  years  suspended.  Some  of  them  Altogether  there  are  121  of  these  schools  the  pro- 
are  in  ruins,  and  yet  still  returned  on  the  list  as  perty  of  the  Board,  93  model,  3 maritime,  2 agricul- 
vested  schools ; others  have  been  shut  up  on  account  tural  of  a particular  class,  21  other  agricultural,  but 
of  the  decrease  of  population,  and  amalgamated  with  still  model  schools,  and  two  in  the  village  of  Glas- 
other  schools,  such  as  the  boys’  and  gii-ls’  departments  nevin,  making  a total  of  121.  So  that  when  you  have 
made  into  one.  Several,  as  Dingle,  Ken  mare,  two  at  deducted  121  of  the  Board’s  own  model  schools,  to 
Fewtownstackpoole  (Ennis),  two  in  Mitchelstown,  which  no  local  aid  was  given,  and  the  71  suspended,  you 
Tullamore,  St.  Mary’s  (Drogheda),  Oughterard,  and  get  the  large  number  of  192  out  of  1,864  vested 
Swineford  are  either  occupied  as  Monks’  or  Nuns’  schools,  and  this  represents  the  whole  amount  of 
schools,  not  National,  or  are  permanently  closed,  schools  that  in  seven-and-thirty  years  the  Board  gave 
owing  to  the  opening  of  such  schools  beside  them,  one  shilling  to  erect,  fit  up,  or  repair,  out  of  an 
There  are  121  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  them-  expenditure  of  more  than  £6,000,000  of  the  public 
selves— model  schools.  I think  if  one  of  your  English  money. 

or  Scotch  Assistant-Commissioners  were  to  take  up  10839.  The  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  model 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  Board,  and  see  ten  schools  schools  were  defrayed  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 


Repairs  of  Schools,  Ordinary  and  Model,  by  the  National  Boabd. 
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■July  8,  1866. 

.fames  Win. 
Kavanagh, 
esq. 


10840.  What  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  building  of 
the  schools  vested  in  the  Board  Or  assigned  to  the 
Board,  amounting  to  617,  was  contributed  by  the 
State,  and  how  much  by  local  parties  ! — More  than  a 
third  was  contributed  by  local  parties.  The  whole 
amount  expended  on  ordinary  vested  schools  up  to  this 
time  is,  between  erection,  fitting  up,  and  furnishing, 
and  repairs,  £177,576,  or  2-9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  £6,050,226  of  Parliamentary 
grants. 

10841.  That  is  the  class  of  schools  that  I speak  of! 
— Yes,  that  is  the  common  ordinary  schools. 

10842.  Exclusive  of  the  model  schools! — Yes. 
Whereas  in  England,  out  of  a Parliamentary  grant 
of  £11,116,893,  there  was  15-5  per  cent,  expended 
on  public  schools,  or  £1,717,842  of  the  public 
money. 

10843.  That  I will  come  to  presently,  but  what  I 
want  to  arrive  at  now  is,  what  proportion  did  the  pub- 
lic contribute  in  addition  to  the  £177,576  ! — In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  local  parties  subscribed  £109,524,  or 
3-8  per  cent,  on  total  expenditure  on  ordinary  vested 
schools  of  £287,100.  The  local  contribution  to  build, 
ifcc.,  from  each  year,  from  1831  to  1857,  is  given  in  a 
return  (H.  C.  No.  532,  1861),  and  I have  estimated  it, 
from  the  building  grants,  since  1857.  That  would 
make  £287,100  jointly  for  the  State  and  for  the 
locality.  If  the  cost  of  repairs  be  added,  the  whole 
local  expenditure  on  vested  schools  exceeds  that  by  the 
State. 

10844.  So  that  the  total  value  of  these  schools 
would  be  about  £280,000! — Yes,  about  that.  Not 
their  present  value,  but  the  original  cost  of  erec- 
tion. 

10845.  Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  schools  non-vested,  and  therefore  entirely 
erected  by  the  locality  ! — Well,  that  would  be  very 
difficult  to  estimate,  on  account  of  the  low  character  of 
many  of  them.  I have  here  a return  of  their  con- 
dition, and  it  is  very  hard  to  come  to  a reliable 
estimate;  but  I would  say  that  there  is  about  a 
third  of  all  the  non-vested  schools,  of  all  the  schools, 
excluding  the  vested  ones,  that  you  may  set  down 
as  having  cost  the  locality  £100  each.  I will  com- 
pute it  for  you  before  the  close  of  the  inquiry, 
'there  is  not  more  than  a third  of  the  non-vested 
schools  that  I would  set  down  as  worth  £100 
each,  and  these  were  erected,  and  are  maintained 
and  supported  solely  by  the  locality.  Of  course,,  the 
others  are  of  some  value,  but  many  of  them  not  a 
great  deal. 

10846.  Then,  those  vested  in  local  trustees  and  held 
by  bond — 1,032  vested  in  local  trustees  and  95  held 
by  bond— what  would  you  estimate  those  at! — As  to 
the  95  held  by  bond,  they  should  not  be  included  at 
all  as  vested  schools.  The  meaning  of  it  is  simply 
that  a loan  of  a small  sum  of  money  was  advanced  on 
security,  like  any  other  loan,  that  they  would  observe 
the  rules  of  the  Board ; and  they  can  cut  the  connexion, 
at  any  time,  on  paying  the  money.  I should  have 
added  these  to  the  192  schools  I mentioned  awhile  ago ; 
and  that  will  bring  down  the  number  of  actual  ordinary 
vested  schools  to  about  1,557.  To  many  of  these 
schools  the  Board  has  no  legal  title,  such  as  the  great 
King’s  Inn-street  convent  school,  and  the  Tullamore 
male  school,  now  in  possession  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Many  were  built  on  defective  titles.  The 
leases  of  a large  number  have  expired ; and  in  several 
neglect  to  appoint  survivors  to  the  trustees  has  thrown 
the  legal  right  to  the  premises  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlords. 

10847.  Up  to  1845,  when  the  Board  was  incorpo- 
rated, what  was  the  average  number  of  vested  schools 
built  annually  1 — One  hundred  a year,  while  for  the  last 
twenty-five.years,  it  is  only  twenty.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
system,  when  the  grant  was  under  £50,000,  the  school- 
houses  increased  at  the  rate  of  100  a year;  but  for  the 
last  twenty-five  yearn  they  have  been  increasing  only 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  a year;  and  the  grant  in  the 


latter  period  is  eight  times  what  it  was  in  the  period 
before. 

10848.  Rev.  Mr,  Courie. — Do  the  educational  wants 
of  the  coiuitry  require  the  same  number  of  schools 
to  be  added  year  after  year! — Oh,  no,  not  the  same ; of 
course,  there  is  a decreasing  limit  to  it.  If  you  refer 
to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Board,  for  the  year  1835, 
you  will  find  a complete  answer  to  the  question  that 
you  have  asked,  and  what  it  suggests,  namely,  that 
they  made  a survey  of  all  Ireland,  and  found  that 
the  poor  would  require  5,000  good  school-houses; 
that  they  were  to  contribute  £180  a school  or 
£900,000;  and  expend  this  sum  in  the  space  of  nine 
years,  at  the  rate  of  £100,000  a year ; but,  instead 
of  expending  £900,000  in  nine  years  on  5,000  schools, 
at  the  end  of  thirty-seven  years  they  have  expended 
only  £170,000  on  1,500  or  1,600  schools,  although 
the  grant  is  at  least  tenfold  what  they  ever  expected, 
at  that  time. 

10849.  Mr.  SulUvam. — As  you  have  referred  to 
the  Second  Report -of  the  Commissioners  and  to  the 
plan  with  respect  to  new  schools,  I will  ask  you  how 
they  have  carried  out  the  portion  of  it  referring-  to 
model  schools! — They  there,  in  that  report,  project  a 
model  school  for'' every  county:  It  was  to- be- erected 
at  the  modest  expense  of  £750,  whereas  there  is 
scarcely  a model  school  in  Ireland  that  has  not  cost 
seven  to  ten  times  that  amount  to  erect. 

10850.  This  report  was  published  in  1835- — when 
did  they  take  the  first  step  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment!—-Not  till  the  year  1846  or  1847. 

10851.  How  many  were  open  in  1849  '! — Only  four 
— Newry,  Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway. 
West  Dublin  was  also  opened  that  year,  but  was 
never  regarded  as  a District  Model  School. 

10852.  Did  they  make  any  statement  in  that  year  as 
to  the  increased  expense  of  these  model  schools  1— ' They 
state  that  on  reviewing  the  matter  they  find  that  they 
are  a little  more  costly  than  was  supposed  by  their 
predecessors,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  expected  to  be 
able  to  limit  the  expense  to  £5,000  a school ; but 
instead'  of  that  some  of  them  cost  £10,000  to  £20,000. 
At  any  rate  they  cannot  say  that  in  1849  they  had 
not  considered  the  question,  for  they  were  engaged 
in  the  act  of  building  several  of  them.  There  was 
£109,524  expended  within  the  four  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  of  Marlborough-street,  and  only  £177,576 
expended  on  all  the  ordinary  vested  schools  in  the 
kingdom. 

10853.  You  have  stated  £177,576  as  the  amount 
that  has  been  expended  on  school  building !— Erecting 
them,  fitting  them  up,  and  furnishing  and  repairing 
them,  the  Board  spent  that  sum. 

10854.  How  much  has  been  spent  on  the1  model 
schools! — About  £384,000. 

10855.  How  much  altogether  upon  all  classes  of 
schools  1 — Something  over  half  a million — £562,340. 

10856.  How  many  model  schools-  are  there  now 
altogether! — Twenty-six  of  what  are  called  district: 
model  schools.  There  are  two:  classes  of  these  district 
and  minor  model  schools.  Each  of  these  is  again 
divided  into-  the  categories  of:  literary  only  and  agri- 
cultural ; there  being  some  district  model  schools 
literary  only  ; and  some- that  are  literary  and  agricul- 
tural. Nearly  all  the  minor  model-schools  are  literary, 
but  one  of  them,  Ballymoney,  is  agricultural  also.  In 
addition  there  are  what  are  called  model  agricultural 
schools  of:  the  first-class,  that  are  not  called  either 
district  or  minor,  of  which  I will  make  an  estimate  for 
you  just  now.  Altogether,  then,  of  the  literary  insti- 
tutions, excluding  the  three  metropolitan  ones,  there 
are  twenty-six,  and  these  twenty-six  model  schools, 
with  the  central  model  school,  and  the  agricultural 
model  schools  cost  £50,945  a year  for  their  annual  sup- 
port to  instruct  under  9,000  children,:  neai'ly  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  being,  infants.  Besides  the 
classified  summary  of  all  the  model  schools,  by  their 
object  and-  grade,  with  the  number,  of-  departments- in 
each,  allow  me  to  put  in;  alk>,  three  other-summaries, 
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as  to  expense  and  attendance,  pertinent  to  your  ques- 
tion.* 

10857.  How  many  of  the  model  schools  are  in 
Ulster? — Half  of  them,  although  there  is  only  a third 
of  the  population  in  Ulster.  I understand  you  to 
limit  your  question  to  the  model  schools,  proper. 

10858.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  the  counties 
of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan? — There  are  four 
establishments  hi  Antrim  alone — two  in  Armagh,  two 
in  Londonderry,  two  in  Tyrone,  one  in  Down,  one  in 
Monaghan,  one  hi  Fermanagh,  and  one  in  Cavan. 

10859.  These  schools  have  been  built  to  a great  ex- 
tent, have  they  not,  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  for  intermediate  education? — Yes.  The 
minor  model  schools  were  built  and  classics  introduced 
into  some  of  them,  at  the  express  suggestion  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclvor,  Newtownstewart  and  Omagh,  hi  the 
vicinity  of  his  living,  having  been  the  first  of  these 
establishments  opened.  He  sketched  the  plan  in  an 
able  letter  addressed  to  his  bishop,  the  late  Dr.  Higghi, 
of  Derry,  a member  of  the  National  Board. 

10860.  Not  to  carry  out  the  view  you  pointed  out 
in  the  .second  report  of  the  Commissioners — was  that 
the  original  idea  that  they  should  be  model  schools  ?— 
Oh,  not  at  all.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  a member  of  this 
Commission,  an  important  authority,  in  the  first 
number  of  a serial  on  Industrial  Progress,  referred 


pointedly  in  a leading  article  to  the  change  of  object;  July  a,  1868. 
and  the  Head  Inspectors  in  that  “ Round  Robin”  to  James  Wm 
which  I adverted  in  the  forenoon,  quote  Sir  Robert  KaTanagh, 
Kane,  to  the  Commissioners,  as  an  evidence  of  how  esq. 
the  model  schools  entirely  exceeded  their  expectations. 

The  substance  of  which  I dare  say  that  distinguished 
member  of  the  Commission  will  himself  recollect,  was 
that,  originally  designed  as  model  primary  schools, 
they  have  become  soconda/ry  schools  of  a very  high 
order,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  a person  does,  not 
intend  to  give  his  son  a University  training,  he  can 
nowhere  obtain  for  him  a better  education  than  tlratsup- 
plied  in  the  Clonmel  model  school,  of  which  I was  then 
the  Head  Inspector  when  Sir  Robert  Kane  visited  it. 

10861.  Does  not,  however,  the  fact,  that  in  1849 
the  estimate  for  building  those  model  schools  was 
£5,000  and  their  support  £400  a year,  and  that -in 
1835  the  sum  was  £750  and  £200  a year,  while 
ultimately  the  expense  of  some  of  the  model  schools 
has  men  to. £15, 000  and  £5,000  a year;  does  not 
that  prove  a complete  change  in  the  idea  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  these  schools  ? — Clearly  so,  and  it  also 
shows  an  indefensible  squandering  of  the  public  money 
in  the  face  of  the  reports  of  their  own  Inspectors  as  to 
the  lamentable  character  of  so  many  of  the  ordinary 
school-houses,  and  the  under-paid  and  discontented 
condition  of  the  teachers,  t (See  Appendix,  No.  IX.) 


* The  following  is  a Summary  of  the  Model  Schools,  of  all  classes,  erected  and  supported  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the 
Stale,  and  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 


Metropolitan .'Central,  Dublin  West,  and  | 

Inchicore,  . • • • • ! 

District  Model. — Ballymena,  Newry,  New-  i 
townards,  Enniskillen,  Coleraine,  London-  I 
derry,  Clonmel,  Waterford  (maritime  in- 


cluded), Trim,  Enniscortliy,  Galway,  and 
Sligo,  . • 

Minor  Model.  — Carrickfergus,  Lurgan, 
Monaghan,  Omagh,  Newtownstewart,  and 
Parsonstown, 

(Literary  and  Agricultural.') 
Metropolitan. — Albert  Institution  (no  roll 
No.)  and  Glasnevin  village  school, 

District  Model. — Belfast  (farm  and  alsoraari- 
time  included), Bailieborough,Dunmanway, 


Cork  (Munster  farm  included),  Limerick 
(Mungret  farm,  with  its  two  schools,  in- 
cluded, also  maritime  department),  Athy, 
and  Kilkenny,  .... 

Minor  Model. — Ballymoney, . 

I'irst-class  Model  Agricultural.  — Glandore, 
Earrahy  (closed),  Tervoe,  Kyle  Park,  Gor- 
manstown,  Woodstock,  and  Leitrim  (each 
of  these  seven  has  two  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls);  and  Temple- 
douglass,  Dunlewey,  and  Derrycastlefwith 
one  mixed  school  each),  while  Bath  and 
Mount  Trenchard  have  no  literary  depart- 
ment, being  mere  farms,  . 

Total,  . 


Erection  and  Repairs  of  Modei.  Schools,  1831-68. 
Metropolitan  Establishment,  Offices,  Schools,  Lecture-  £ 
rooms,  and  Training  Departments,  . . . 114,687 

Erection  of  District  and  of  Minor  Model  Schools,  . 154,772 
Additions  and  Alterations,  District  and  Minor  Model 
Schools,  ...■••  20,691 

Kepairs  of  Model  Schools,  ....  12,179 

£302,329 

Albert  Institution,  and  Agricultural  Model  Schools,  82,435 
Total,  on  Works  and  Repairs  of  all  Model  Schools,  384,764 
Estimate  for  Annual  Support  of  Model  Schools,  year 
ending  3.1  st  March,  1869. 

Normal  Establishment,  ....  8,245 


Model  Schools, 

Agricultural  Establishments,  . 

Works  and  Repairs  (Board  of  Works), 


. £26,739 
5,828 
. 10.133 


Classification,  by  Departments,  of  Pupils  on  Roll  of 
Model  Schools,  year  ended  31st  December,  1867. 

Per  cent. 

Boys, 7,981,  or  45-3 

Girls, 5,433,  or  30-9 

Infants, 4,307,  or  23-8 


t The  following  table  was  handed  in  by  the  witness  : — 

Condition  of  the  National  School-houses,  Premises,  and  Plat-Grounds,  1S65. 

Summaries  of:Reports  of  57*  of  the  60  District  Inspectors  upon  5,947  of  6,947  National  Schools,  in  operation,  in  1865. 


Buildings,  Repairs,  &c. 

ols.  Per  Cent.  Conditii 

)3,  or  .47  • Good. 


Premises  .and  Play-grounds. 


Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

-107,  or  40-5  Good. 

116,  or  35-6  Pair. 

,074,  or  18‘0  Middling, 

380,  or  5-9  Bad. 

* South  Dublin,  >’ 


Good. 
Bair.  _ 
Middling. 
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July  8,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
ICavanagli, 
esq. 


10862.  What  has  been  the  total  amount  of  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  the  National  Board  ? — Six  millions. 

10863.  How  much  of  it  has  been  paid  to  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — £216,587. 

10864.  How  much  of  that  has  been  spent  on  the 
building  and  fitting-up  of  ordinary  schools  ? — I have 
a return  before  me  abstracted  from  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Works  for  each  of  the  last  11  years,  which 
I have  taken  some  trouble  to  make  very  correct,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  I will  give  it  in. 

10865.  What  does  that  return  include  ? — All  works, 
repairs,  and  building  in  the  whole  institution  were 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Government  in  the  year  1857, 
from  the  department  of  education.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  told  to  confine  themselves  to  literary 
matters,  while  the  Board  of  Works  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  fabrics,  and  that  all  estimates  going 
before  Parliament  for  future  buildings  and  repairs 
should  be  forwarded  through  the  department  of  Public 
Works.  Since  that  time  the  public  generally  are  not 
aware,  as  it  is  completely  hidden  from  them,  of  the 
expenditure  under  this  head.  I have  got  the  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  have  made  out,  year  by 
year,  the  details  under  the  several  categories. 

10866.  If  you  give  an  abstract  of  it  now,  and  after- 
wards putin  the  whole  of  the  paper,  would  not  that  be 
the  better  way  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I will  take  one 
or  two  of  the  headings.  First,  there  are  the  ordinary 
literary  schools.  Since  the  Board  of  Works  got  charge 
of  the  building  department  in  1857  there  has  been 
expended  under  that  head  in  building,  enclosing,  and  im- 
proving £29,019  6s.  11c?.;  in  repairs,  £18,585  2s.  2d.-, 
total,  on  the  common  vested  schools  of  the  kingdom, 
£47,604  9s.  Id.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  and  works 
in  the  metropolitan  establishment,  there  has  been  ex- 
pended £40,842  13s.  11c?. ; building  model  schools, 
£72,017  16s.  9c?. ; additions  and  alterations  to  model 
schools,  £20,690  15s.  5c?. ; repairs  of  model  schools, 
£12,272  13s.  3c?.;  agricultural  model  schools,  £22,155 
1 2s.  7c?.  ; total  expenditure  under  model  schools  of  all 
classes,  £167,982  11s.  11c?. ; total  in  both  categories, 
the  model  schools’  category,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
National  Board  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  vested 
schools,  £216,587  Is.* 

10867.  Has  the  cost  per  school,  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  schools  with  the  total  grant,  undergone  any 
serious  modification? — Yes ; in  the  year  1843,  with 
2,912  schools,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  present  number, 
and  more  than  half  the  present  number  of  children, 
the  whole  expense  of  the  institution,  buildings,  inspec- 
tion, teaching  staff,  training,  books,  administration, 
was  only  £50,000,  whereas  it  is  now  £376,742,  or 
seven  to  eight  times  that  sum.  At  the  present  moment 


the  cost  of  the  twenty-nine  model  schools,  attended  by 
under  9,000  children,  is  upwards  of  £50,000,  omitting 
altogether  the  heavy  cost  of  administration  of  the  whole 
institution  that,  pro  rata,  should  fairly  be  apportioned 
to  these.  At  that  time  the  total  annual  cost  per 
school  was  about  £17  each,  while  in  1867,  it  was  close 
upon  £57  per  school,  being  an  increase  of  235  per 
cent.  The  cost  has  gone  on  school  by  school,  and 
child  by  child,  increasing  year  after  year  without,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  value  given — namely,  the  instruc- 
tion— being  anything  better,  if  so  good,  while  the 
erection  of  new  schools,  then  vigorously  promoted,  has 

10868.  Could  you  show  that  by  a return? — I have 
already  given  in  a table,!  showing,  year  by  year, 
the  grant  from  the  time  the  Board  was  founded 
in  the  year  1831,  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  I 
shall  give  another,  showing  the  whole  grant,  whether 
by  the  National  Board  or  through  the  Board  of  Works, 
or  both  ; the  average  cost  per  school,  and  the  cost  per 
pupil,  in  average  daily  attendance,  annually. 

10869.  Your  return  of  the  proportion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  given  to  the  ordinary  and  to  the  model 
schools  also  includes,  does  it  not,  the  sums  expended 
separately  by  the  Board  of  Works? — Oh,  yes.  As  an 
example  of  some  of  the  model  schools,  there  is  one  in 
Euniscorthy  which  cost  £6,490.  There  are  59  children 
attending  it.  It  provides  shelter  and  school  room  for 
these  few  children,  more  than  one-fourtli  of  whom  are 
infants,  at  a cost  to  the  State  of  £110  a child. 

10870.  Would  not  several  of  the  model  schools  at 
present  come  under  the  rule  of  having  too  small  a 
number  to  entitle  them  to  a grant  as  an  ordinary 
National  school? — A large  number  of  them  should 
be  struck  off  as  common  schools  for  having  an  insuffi- 
cient average.  The  one  in  Euniscorthy  should  be 
struck  off.  You  know  that  the  average  required  is  30, 
and  it  would  require  30  in  each  department,  whereas 
there  are  only  59  children  in  it  altogether. 

10871.  In  that  vested  school  in  Carrickmacross  you 
say  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  one? — I doubt  it. 
There  are  two  on  the  roll ; so  I think  it  must  be  a 
vulgar  fraction  of  one  child. 

10872.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
for  that  one  child? — About  £400  or  £500  a year. 
Better  to  make  him  a travelling  bachelor,  and,  if  old 
enough,  let  him  make  the  tour  of  Europe  with  themoney. 

10873.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Have  you  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  any  other  primary  schools 
besides  those  connected  with  the  National  Board  ? — 
Those  of  every  class  in  the  island. 

10874.  That  includes  of  course  the  Church  Educa- 
tion schools  ? — Yes. 


* Expenditure,  by  Board  op  Works. 


t See  page  436  for  this  table. 
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10S75.  Have  you  examined  any  of  these  ! — Numbers 
of  them.  I think  I examined  almost  every  one  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  since  this  Commission  was  projected. 
I have  visited  and  witnessed  what  was  going  on. 

1 087  6.  And  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — When  I was 
Head  Inspector  in  the  South  I visited  those  at  Bandon, 
and  through  Cork  and  Munster  generally,  and  often 
visited  those  schools  with  the  Church  Education  In- 
spectors themselves. 

10877.  Would  you  state  your  general  impression  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  those  schools  in  promoting  primary 
education  1 — I think  they  are  extremely  efficient,  but 
they  have  peculiar  advantages.  They  are  well  sup- 
ported ; have  a good  teaching  staff  in  proportion  to  a 
small  attendance  ; they  occupy  a good  position  ; the 
clergy,  not  having  as  much  to  do  as  the  other  clergy,  are 
especially  attentive  in  looking  after  them  ; no  clergy 
give  more  attention  to  their  schools  ; and  the  landlords 
also  and  gentry  generously  support  them. 

10878.  Have  you  examined  those  schools! — Several 
of  them. 

10879.  Now,  have  you  instituted  any  comparison 
between  any  of  those  schools,  and  the  schools  under 
the  National  Board,  and  with  what  result  i — I have  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult,  the'  circumstances  are  often 
so  very  dissimilar,  to  come  to  a right  or  a fair  judg- 
ment. However,  I will  give  you  some  examples.  I 
think  the  model  schools  in  Bandon  are  as  good  of 
their  kind  as  almost  any  model  schools  in  Ireland 
under  the  National  Board.  I think  the  Kildare-street 
schools,  that  I have  visited  half  a dozen  times  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  stood  by  witnessing  the  ex- 
amination and  seeing  the  mode  of  proceeding,  I 
think  the  Kildare-street  schools  are  excellent  schools — 
modest  in  their  aims,  instruction  sound,  method  admi- 
rable, and  everything  about  the  schools,  considering 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  what  a practical  educa- 
tionist would  desire. 

10880.  Your  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  those 
schools  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  model  schools — 
it  is  extended  to  the  schools  in  general  ! — To  the 
schools  in  general.  I beg  to  say,  my  lord,  that  I 
gave  similar  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1854,  when  I was  in  the  service  of  the  National  Board. 
They  have  many  advantages,  as  I have  said,  and  there- 
fore in  instituting  a comparison,  I bear  these  advan- 
tages in  mind. 

10881.  Have  you  looked  into  their  books?— Yes, 

I am  perfectly  familiar  with  them,  with  most  of  them 
from  my  boyliood. 

10882.  And  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  them! — A 
large  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  books  of  the  National 
Board,  down  to  their  very  last  editions,  are  taken  from 


them.  They  have  to  go  back  to  the  books  issued  forty 
to  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Kildare-street  Society  to  take 
their  lessons  from  them.  Some  of  the  best  lessons  in- 
troduced are  those  of  the  old  “ Dublin  Reading  Book.” 

10883.  Then  their  books  are  framed  very  much 
upon  the  books  of  the  National  Board! — The  very 
converse.  The  books  of  the  National  Board  were  largely, 
but  unsuccessfully,  framed  on  them.  They  went 
before  them  by  many  a year. 

10884.  Now,  regarding  these  Church  Education 
schools  simply  as  means  for  promoting  the  primary 
education  of  children  in  Ireland,  you  consider  those 
schools  well  deserving  of  State  support  1 — Eminently 
desei-ving.  I beg  to  say,  my  lord,  that,  in  addition  to 
other  excellent  schools,  I visited  some  years  ago  a large 
number  of  the  Church  Education  schools  in  Belfast ; 
and  I may  mention  in  connexion  with  your  lordship’s 
question  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  60,000  Pro- 
testants, there  is  but  one  set  of  parish  schools,  St. 
Bride’s,  connected  with  the  National  Board,  whether 
under  clergyman  or  layman,  while  in  the  whole  town 
of  Belfast  there  is  not  even  one,  according  to  last 
Report,  under  a Church  clergyman. 

10885.  You  have  directed  your  attention  to  statis- 
tical matters,  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Have  you  examined 
the  returns  of  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of 
the  Church  Education  Society ! — Yes  ; I have  their  re- 
turns here  by  me,  from  the  very  beginning,  since  1839. 

10886.  Now,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not 
those  returns  exhibit  a correct  report  of  the  children 
in  attendance  1 — I directed  my  attention,  especially  to 
that  for  some  years  back,  and  though  I am  not  so  well 
pleased  with  the  mode  of  keeping  some  of  the 
accounts,  especially  the  register,  that  I saw  lately,  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their  thorough  accu- 
racy. On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  of  their  giving 
from  year  to  year  a decreasing  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  unlike  some  other  bodies,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  strongest  presumption,  quite  enough  to  show  that 
their  accounts  are  honestly  kept. 

10887.  Then  you  think  that  their  returns  of  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  their 
schools  may  be  relied  on  ? — I think  so ; and  I do  not 
wonder  at  Roman  Catholics  in  many  localities  attending 
the  schools,  for  I think  it  is  one  of  the  mistakes  made 
that  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  prefer  Protestant 
National  schools,  thinking  that  they  are  different  in 
kind  or  degree,  or  more  offensive  to  Catholics  except 
in  the  statement  that  they  are  Church  Education 
schools.  I would  prefer  sending  my  child  any  day  to 
a Church  Education  school,  if  I were  obliged,  to 
sending  him  to  a Presbyterian  National  school  under 
Protestant  teachers. 
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.Tames  Win. 
Kavanngh, 


10888.  It  is  stated  that  .Roman  Catholic  parents 
are  under  difficulties  with  regard  to  sending  their 
children  to  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools. 
Why  are  they  sol— The  reason  is  traditional,  and  you 
cannot  readily  eradicate  this  traditional  feeling  from 
the  minds  of  the  Catholic  people.  Whether  wisely  or 
unwisely  the  Established  Church  for  the  last  300  or 
330  years  went  on  the  foolish  attempt  to  see  and  alter 
the  faith  of  the  people  of  Ireland— wliicli,  I believe, 
they  are  now  satisfied  is  not  to  be  done.  The  memory 
and  history  of  those  sad  and  dark  times,  which  we 
would  wish  forgotten,  are  attached  to  the  Protestant 
parochial  schools,  and  wrongly  attached^  If  a Presby- 
terian patron  connects  a school  with  the  National  Board 
there  is  the  thirty-seven  years’  traditional  feeling  that 
the  National  schools  are  liberal — that  there  is  protection 
for  conscience — and  a greater  mistake  never  existed 
in  the  mind  of  a human  being,  as  I hope  to  con- 
vince you — and  that  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  schools.  Besides,  the 
reports  and  speeches  of  indiscreet  friends  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  lay  ground  for  that  feeling. 

10889.  You  don’t  impute  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence of  an  unworthy  kind  in  these  schools  as  to 
children  ?— No.  So  far  as  I know— and  I have  given 
great  attention  to  those  schools  on  this  ground — I was 
over  the  whole  country  as  a public  officer,  feeling  as  a 
Catholic,  a warm  interest  on  this  question.  I went  in 
my  public  capacity  through  every  one  of  the  prosely- 
tizing missionary  localities  as  they  are  called.  I don’t 
use  the  word  offensively,  for  I am  myself  an  advocate 
for  proselytizing,  by  fair  means.  I visited  all  the  Bag- 
ged, all  the  City  Mission  schools,  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian, in  Dublin  and  Cork ; all  the  Mission  schools 
and  stations  in  Dingle,  Ventry,  and  through  Kerry;  and 
minutely  examined  the  operation  of  the  West  Con- 
naught and  the  Irish  Church  Missions  over  the  entire 
sea-board  of  Connaught,  from  Galway  round  to  Sligo.  I 
went  through  what  are  called  the  proselytizing  schools  in 
Connemara,  Oughterard,  Spiddal,  Clifden,  Castlekirke, 
Roundstone,  Silerna,  and  Achill.  I had  interviews 
with  Rev.  Major  Dallas,  their  head,  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  visit  and  examine  them.  I witnessed 
their  demoralizing  condition,  but  I never  witnessed  in 
the  Church  Education  schools  in  the  south,  east  or 
west,  anything  that  appeared  to  be  an  unfair  means  of 
attracting  Catholic  children  to  them.  I never  wit- 
nessed what  I saw  when  I visited  National  schools 
within  a bow-sliot  of  where  you  are  sitting  in  this  city 

soup,  food,  clothing,  even  in  National  schools,  under 

one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  him- 
self, as  gross  attractions  to  poor  Catholic  pupils  in  the 
school.  I visited  the  schools ; I drank  the  soup ; a 
public  man  and  myself  visited  those  National  schools, 
stirred  the  soup  and  drank  it ; and  I wrote  in  the  pub- 
lic newspapers  the  result  of  my  visit.  In  kind  or  de- 
gree I never  witnessed  anything  like  that,  I must  say, 
in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools. 

10890.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  schools  did  you  witness 
that  ini  — The  King’s  Inns-street  Presbyterian  Na- 
tional schools. 

10891.  Who  was  the  Commissioner? — The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall  was  connected  with  it, 

10892.  Show  how  he  was  connected  with  it? — He 
was  connected  with  it  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  City  Mission,  and  as  officiating  in  it 
at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays.  I had  it  from  the 
teachers  of  the  schools,  and  I had  it  from  the  public 
reports.  I gave  a full  and  detailed  report  in  the  Morn- 
ing News  of  my  visits.  I beg  to  say  that  the  schools 
are  not  now  National.  The  Presbyterian  body,  as  such, 
have  in  this  city,  like  other  religious  bodies,  what  is 
called  a City  Mission.  This  building  was  the  head- 
quarters of  their  city  mission,  and  bore  on  its  front,  in 
large  painted  letters,  an  inscription  to  that  effect. 
There  were  various  departments  in  it  to  minister  to  the 
bodily  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ; 
different  societies  of  one  kind  or  another  had  quarters 
in  it.  It  was  the  temporary  church  of  the  mission. 
I visited  the  schools  several  times,  spent  two  days 


there,  and  made  a public  report  of  what  I saw  and 
witnessed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Commissioners  of  National  Education,  was  con- 
nected with  this ; the  whole  Presbyterian  body  were 
connected  with  it ; they  had  a Serial  or  periodical  in 
which  the  schoolmaster  gave  an  account  of  his  conver- 
sion (lie  had  been  a Catholic  National  teacher  in  West- 
meath) ; and  the  members  of  this  Commission— I be- 
lieve the  noble  Chairman  visited  the  locality.  It  is  in 
King’s  Inns-street,  and  is  separated  by  a line  about 
half  the  length  of  this  table  from  what  is  called  Mrs. 
Barrett’s  convent  National  school.  The  two  National 
schools,  separated  by  a lane  three  or  four  yards  wide, 
form  so  unique  a specimen  of  the  mixed  system  that  a 
distinguished  barrister,  Mr.  Butt,  refers  to  them  in  his 
pamphlet,  “ The  Liberty  of  Teaching.”  The  Presbyte- 
rian school  is  on  the  one  side  and  the  convent  school  on 
the  other,  and  only  that  narrow  line  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  wide  separating  them ; when  the  windows  were  open 
the  hymns  and  psalms  sung  in  the  souping  National 
school  could  be  heard  in  the  other,  and  the  prayers  said 
in  the  latter  vice  versa  could  be  heard  in  the  former. 

10893.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  Dr.  Hall  the  mana- 
ger of  that  school  ? — He  was  not  the  official  manager. 

10894.  What  personal  connexion  had  Dr.  Hall  with 
it? — He  officiated  as  a minister  in  the  place ; he  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  body,  a member  of  the 
National  Board,  quite  aware  of  the  object  and  the 
working  of  the  school,  and  patron  of  the  mission. 

10895.  What  official  connexion  had  he  with  it? — 
The  school  was  used  by  him  as  a church. 

10896.  Did  Mi-.  Kavanagh  himself  visit  that  school? 
— Oh,  certainly,  five  or  six  times,  and  spent  many 
hours  in  it. 

10897.  Were  you  officiating  in  it  on  that  occasion? 
— No,  except  going  to  protect 

10898.  Were  you  officiating  there  in  any  sense? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  officiating  in  some  sense  ? 

10899  Was  it  a National  school? — Yes. 

10900.  Are  all  National  schools  open  to  the  public? 
— Yes. 

10901.  Was  it  as  one  of  the  public  or  a Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  Dr.  Hall  entered  that 
school? — As  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  an  active 
patron  of  an  odious  scheme  of  which  that  school  was 
a public  symbol  and  centre. 

10902.  What  connexion  had  he  ivith  this  school? — 
He  was  a Commissioner  of  Education,  and  this  was  a 
National  school,  with  the  inscription,  “National  school” 
staring  him  in  the  face  as  he  went  in. 

10903.  What  was  the  special  connexion  he  had  with 
this  school  different  from  mine  or  that  of  any  other 
person  in  the  community? — I consider  that  a Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  a person  specially  responsible 
for  the  school  that  he  visits,  and  the  practices  of  which 
he  is  aware. 

10904.  The  Chairman. — How  could  he  officiate  as  a 
minister  of  religion  or  hold  services  in  a National 
school? — It  is  allowed  to  the  Presbyterians. 

10905.  Mr.  Gibson. — Did  he,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
conduct  any  religious  service  in  that  school  ? — Yes. 

10906.  On  what  occasion  '4— On  Sunday.  I have  the 
authority  of  the  schoolmistress. 

10907.  The  Chairman. — You  s&v it  is  a church? — Oh, 
the  schoolrooms  are  allowed  for  religious  purposes,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  what  is  called,  stated  public  worship. 
Recurring  to  your  question,  my  lord,  which  is  a most 
important  one — one  of  the  earliest  complaints  of  the 
Presbyterians  was — that  they  were  not  allowed  to  use 
their  schools  for  religious  purposes, — for  their  prayer- 
meetings,  psalmody,  and  so  on.  They  first  were  allowed 
to  have  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  to 
attend.  Then  it  became  veiy  difficult  to  distinguish 
who  were  the  friends  of  the  childi-en,  and  who  were 
not ; and  so  it  came  to  mean  the  whole  neighbourhood ; 
and  bit  by  bit  the  thing  went  on,  the  National  Board 
continuing  to  state  that  they  would  not  allow  a sacra- 
ment to  be  administered  there — not  even  baptism. 
Now,  your  lordship  well  knows  that  the  administration 
of  a sacrament  is  not  an  essential  portion  of  Protestant 
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worship  of  any  form  ; and,  therefore,  they  could  have 
public  worship  ; but  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  have  Mass  celebrated,  or  public  worship  of 
any  solemn  kind,  without  a sacrament. 

10908.  Mr.  Gibson. — Don’t  you  know  that  the  Board 
has  no  authority  over  the  use  of  rooms  on  Sunday  ? 
Don’t  you  know  the  distinction  between  vested  and 
non-vested  schools  with  respect  to  the  use  of  school- 
rooms out  of  school  hours  1 — Now  there  is  a distinction. 

10909.  At  all  times  1 — Pardon  me  ; no. 

10910.  Since  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterians  do 
you  say  ? — I quite  agree  with  you.  Since  1840  it  was 
made  for  them. 

10911.  But  is  it  not  since  then  you  are  speaking  of 
Dr.  Halil — Yes. 

10912.  Was  not  that  a non-vested  school  1 — Yes; 
but  I did  not  mean  to  convey  to  his  lordship  in  any 
way  that  it  was  then  a violation  of  any  rule  of  the 
Board  ; on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  done  en  regie  ; for 
the  Presbyterians  were  the  parties  that  got  the  change 
made.  I could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board  as  to  say  that  I complain  of  them  for  having 
broken  the  rule. 

10913.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  state,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  that  the  privilege  to  which  you  refer  was  not  en- 
joyed by  the  Presbyterians  previous  to  1840  in  the  non- 
vested  schools  1 — It  was  not  in  the  same  unlimited  sense 
as  it  was  in  1837,  and  still  less  than  it  was  in  1840. 

10914.  I wish  to  know  was  that  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  Presbyterian  managers  of  non-vested  schools 
previous  to  1840 1 — No  ; not  as  it  now  exists. 

10915.  Can  you  state  that  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — As 
a matter  of  absolute  fact. 

10916.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  North  of  Ireland  as 
a Presbyterian  district? — I fully  acknowledge  part  of 
it,  only,  as  such.  Presbyterians  are  nowhere  a majo- 
rity in  Ireland. 

10917.  Were  you  in  the  north  of  Ireland  previous 
to  1840  ? — No,  not  till  the  close  of  1844. 

10918.  Are  you  aware  that  I was  educated  partly 
at  a National  school  in  my  early  days? — To  your 
honour,  you  said  so  before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I 
read  in  your  evidence. 

10919.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
same  privileges  which,  as  a minister  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  I enjoyed  after  1840, 1 am  aware  that  Presby- 
terian ministers  enjoyed  long  previous  to  1840  in  non- 
vested  schools? — Your  individual  personal  experience, 
if  it  were  ten  times  as  great,  could  not  alter  what  I 
know  as  a matter  of  fact.  I am  aware  of  the  whole 
official  action  and  correspondence  in  the  matter.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  gainsay  any  question  of  fact 
that  you  state  of  your  pez-sonal  knowledge.  It  counts 
as  nothing,  however,  compared  with  my  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  subject  from  the  beginning. 

10920.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  that  question? 
— I am  prepared  to  answer  any  question  that  you  ask 
me  on  the  subject. 

10921.  Should  you  deny  the  statement  ? — I totally 
deny 

10922.  The  Chairman. — You  have  not  heard  what 
the  statement  is. 

10923.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — That  the  like  privilege 
was  enjoyed  previous  to  1840  ? — That  what? 

10924.  That  what  you  now  state  was  a change 
effected  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  as  to  non-vested 
schools  in  1840  ? — Put  any  question,  if  you  please,  to 
me,  categorically,  and  I will  answer  it.  You  ask  me. 
did  the  present  privilege  with  regard  to  the  use,  before 
and  after  school-hours,  of  non-vested  schools  exist 
before  1840.  I totally  deny  that  it  did.  On  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  I will 
refer  to  a vote  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Dublin,  in 
1855,  stating  that  the  rule  on  the  point  was  only  then 
made  satisfactory.  Here  are  the  Resolutions  of  1 855 — 

“ To  the  modified  regulations  (of  the  Commissioners’  new 
Rules,  1865)  coming  under  the  first  head,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  Presbyterian  schools,  your  committee  see  no  cause  to 
object ; on  the  contrary,  the  clear  manner  in  which  several 
important  matters  of  detail  which  had  been  heretofore  left 
m much  uncertainty,  have  been  settled  and  defined,  is  cal- 


culated to  make  the  relationship  between  local  managers 
and  the  Board  much  more  satisfactory  than  formerly.  The 
committee  would  specially  refer  to  the  present  regulations 
respecting  the  use  of  school-houses  on  Sabbath  and  week 
days,  both  before  and  after  school-hours  (see  Report,  page  26. 
sec.  5,  Rule  2),  by  which  our  right  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpose  of  Sabbath- school  instruction  and  for  public  preach- 
ing is  fully  recognised  witli  the  single  restriction  that  they 
are  not  to  be  converted  into  stated  places  of  Divine  worship 
or  used  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  rites  of 
our  Church.  Your  committee  also  observe  with  satisfaction 
that  the  responsibilities  of  managers  and  teachers  as  regards 
the  instruction  of  children  of  a different  communion  has  been 
very  clearly  defined  by  the  following  rule: — ‘Patrons, 
managers,  and  teachers  are  not  required  to  exclude  any 
chddren  from  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school, 
but  all  children  are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves 
or  to  withdraw  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardians  object 
to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  any  National  school,  it 
devolves  upon  them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  chil- 
dren from  being  present  thereat.’  ” 

10925.  Mr.  IJease. — Have  you  bad  much  knowledge 
of  the  schools  in  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

10926.  Is  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the 
workhouse  schools  a more  or  less  reliable  index  of 
those  actually  receiving  education  than  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  schools? — It  ought  to  be  more  reliable  on 
account  of  the  permanence  of  the  children  in  the  work- 
houses  ; but,  in  addition,  they  don’t  conform  to  the 
practice  of  the  National  Board  as  to  retaining  their 
names  for  thirteen  weeks  on  the  school-books.  It  might 
cause  confusion  in  auditing  the  accounts,  as  to  expense, 
if  it  appeared  that  a child  was  fictitiously  on  the  roll 
after  it  had  actually  left  the  house.  In  most  of  the 
workhouses  the  discharge  of  the  name  takes  place  from 
the  school-books  when  the  real  discharge  from  the 
house  takes  place. 

10927.  That  ought  to  make  the  attendance  appear 
better? — So  it  does. 

10928.  And  is  it  actually  so? — It  is  so.  Instead 
of  the  proportion  being  3 to  1,  as  Dr.  Sullivan  elicited 
a while  ago,  it  is  less  than  2 to  1.  The  number  on 
the  rolls  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  not  double  the 
average  attendance,  as,  in  the  145  workhouse  schools 
connected  with  the  National  Board  in  1867,  the 
number  of  pupils  on  roll,  during  the  year,  was 
18,744,  whilst  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance 
was  9,653,  or  more  than  half. 

10929.  Is  the  instruction  given  in  the  workhouse 
schools  on  the  whole  better  or  worse  than  that  given 
in  ordinary  schools  ? — In  some  the  education  given  is 
excellent ; but  they  form  the  exception.  I presume 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I was  sent  by  the 
Government,  during  a whole  year  of  my  official  life, 
1853,  to  inspect  ail  the  workhouses  in  Ireland,  and 
that  I made  a Special  Report  on  each,  and  a General 
Report  on  all,  the  workhouse  schools.  I visited 
the  North  Dublin  Union  schools  within  the  last 
couple  of  months,  and  found  them  to  be  in  a state 
which  I considered  good  and  efficient — the  boys’ 
school  particularly.  Some  of  the  other  schools  are 
not  so  good  ; but  the  workhouse  schools  should  have 
been  improving  a good  deal  since  my  connexion  with 
them,  on  account  of  the  vast  diminution  in  the 
juvenile  pauper  element.  The  number,  I think,  on 
the  roll  at  the  present  moment,  of  all  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  not  more  than  20,000 ; at 
which,  of  course,  whatever  the  defects  in  the  education 
may  be,  we  must  sincerely  rejoice. 

10930.  Is  the  position  of  the  workhouse  teacher 
better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  ordinary  National 
school  teacher? — Better,  in  point  of  income,  on  the 
whole,  but  a great  deal  worse  socially ; for,  if  I may 
use  a paradox,  the  teachers  there  work,  or  are  on 
duty,  twenty-five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
toil  of  the  workhouse  school  teacher  is  incessant. 
Night  and  day  the  teacher  is  responsible  ; the  school- 
mistress is  a sort  of  nurse,  a sempstress,  assistant 
matron,  and  so  on,  and  night  and  day  she  is  in 
charge.  The  schoolmaster  is  often  an  industrial 
teacher,  assistant  master,  and  so  on;  he  has  to  go 
out  and  accompany  the  children  in  their  walks,  and 
has,  in  fact,  hardly  any  respite  from  labour.  Besides, 
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on  moral  grounds,  it  is  an  objectionable,  or  at  least  an 
undesirable,  position  I should  say,  for  women. 

10931.  Is  the  social  status  of  workhouse  teachers, 
lower  or  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  teachers  %— 

Lower.  They  have  an  entire  reluctance,  except  in 
rare  cases,  to  accept  it. 

10932.  At  what  would  you  be  disposed  to  value  the 
general  advantages  of  house  accommodation,  light,  and  under  joint 
.. n,,  JUmorl  1 Tlie  cost  of  food  and  rations  ning  the  pn 


was  not  then  a trustee.  Are  these  schools  conducted 
on  the  mixed  religious  system? — Oh,  not  at  all  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  There  are 
paid  chaplains  ; the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  clergy- 
men of  the  parish  are  trustees  ex  officio,  the  Chief 
Secretary  is  another,  you  are  another,  and  Mr.  Naper 
is  another.  In  that  sense  the  school  appears  to  be 
nanagement.  Well,  from  the  very  begin- 
Sons  cost  of  food  rations  ning  the  practice  of  the  school  teas  that  no  chad,  on 

wTan  incriing  vaii,..  I hare  them  here  estimated  any  account  whatever,  should  be  pitot  at  the  reli- 
at  jl“  That  is  the  mere  materials  of  living,  and  gious  teaching  given  to  children  of  another  denomma- 
ZJL  the  value  of  light  mid  residence,  I should  say  tion ; and  the  paid  and  salaried  chaplains  who  happened 
ST  to  J526  would  be  about  a fair  estimate.  Or  you  to  be  resident  m the  parish,  looked  after  their  own 

Todd  better  determine  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  *Bdren  respectively.  I was  present  at  the  rdigious  ni- 

Guandians  when  you  see  that  there  has  been  an  struction.  I examined  the  Protestant  chddi-eu  in  the 
increase  in  the  average  cost  of  the  support  of  a pauper  Scripture  Extracts,  at  the  request  of  A.nhdeacon  Stop- 
durii  the  last  few  years  of  from  2s.  to  upwards  of  ford;  and  I examined  the  Catholic  children  at  the 

& 6?  nei  w«ik.  ' request  of  the  parish  priest;  and  I was  very  much 

~S"l0933  What  is  the  amount  you  say  you  would  pleased,  in  every  way,  with  the  school, 
estmltethem  atl-Vah.e  of  rations  £18  or  £20,  and,  10943.  Doyou  consider  to  that  the  mixed  system, 
esnmaxe  uueu  which  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 

m°10934  In  addition  to  salary!— The  average  salary  Irish  public  as  regards  the  schools  of  the  National 
of  each  of  the  95  schoolmasters  is  £27  5,.  lOjri.  this  Board,  has  given  frill  satrifaction  to  all  classes  and 
vear'  and  of  each  of  the  195  schoolmistresses,  £19.  creeds  m the  neighbourhood  of  Oldcastle,  m conse- 
I take  these  averages  from  the  parliamentary  estimate  qnence  of  toe  being  religious  instruction  fin  nil  the 

1 tame  inese  aveiqy,  , pupils,  and  of  the  several  denommations  of  pupils  hemg 

1M35?  That  would' make  their  income  considerably  absolutely  excluded  from  toe  relipons  totoon 
higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  teachers  1 — Somewhat  which  is  not  their  own  J— It  has  given  the  greatest 

higher  ■ but  I need  scarcely  remark  that  a teacher  amount  of  satisfaction  that  it  is  possible  for  suck  a 

would  much  prefer  having  toe  command  of  the  money,  schoolto  give ; but  I am  far  from  leathng  you  to  snp- 

Ind  toe  k^mg  out  of  it' with  a residence  outside,  to  pose  tort  I do  not  think  there  are  dairies  and 
toe  semi-prison  life,  within  a workhouse.  dangers  with  regard  to  even  such  a school. 

1 0936  P Have  yon  examined  the  returns  as  to  toe  reli-  10944.  Have  yon  given  any  attention  to  the  state 

gio“  denofonatkns  of  the  pnpils  attending  National  of  the  schools  under  toe  religious  commumt.es  of 

schools,  moved  “oMA  mre^y  of  the  cenv.ntnal  and  monastic 

tkeyTefer  to  the  year  1862.  I have  them  here  schools  aided  by  the  Kildare-place  Society  ?~Yes,  both 


before  me.  They  are  of  a most  interesting  and  grave 
character.  They  are  in  fora-  bulky  volumes  of  Blue 
Book  ; and  from  the  officers  of  the  National  Board 
not  putting  the  totals  to  the  bottom  of  them,  you  will 
find  it  very  heavy  work  to  wade  through  them  in 
order  to  find  the  results. 

10937.  Do  these  returns,  in  your  opinion,  give  the 
correct  numbers  of  the  pupils  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  National  schools? — On  the  whole,  — . » — . • , 

I think  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  children  of  tion  on  the  extension  of  convent  schools, 
i tnmK,  witn  ie0aiu  ^ , . 10948.  Did  the  Board  deem  those  schools  to  be 


nuns’  and  monks’. 

10946.  On  what  terms  ? — The  same  terms  as  all 
others. 

10947.  Was  any  distinction  made  between  the  con- 
ventual or  monastic  schools  and  the  ordinary  National 
schools?— In  the  year  1839  a distinction  was  made 
with  regard  to  payment;  and  in  the  year  1855  a 
radical  change  was  made  by  the  exclusion  of,  and 
denial  of  grants  to  monks’  schools,  and  by  a new  restric- 


different  denominations,  the  return  may  be  accepted  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  number  of  children  that  are 
mixed  at  the  time  of  religioi 


more  denominational  in  their  character  than  other 
under  schools?— Not  at  all.  When  they  altered  the  system, 
rauselvtiring  influences,  I would  reoeive  it  with  very  in  1840,  so  no  to  bring  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  as 
p sc  y ng  ’ such,  the  explanation  they  gave  of  toe  denominational 

81 10938°  Do  you  consider  that  the  National  system  of  principle  involved  was  this  :-It  might  be  said  that 
education  is  a less  mixed,  and  so  far,  a more  practically  any  school  under  a ckrgyman  of  a particular  denomi 
denominational  system  than  it  professes  to  he!— There  nation,  with  a teacher  of  the  same  meed  and  attended 

never  has  been,  at  any  time,  ih  Ireland  a scheme  of  mainly  or  exclusively  by  children  of  that  communion, 

education  more  tooroighly  denominational  than  the  maybe  considered  as  a denomm 2'““^  to 

National  system;  and  ft  is  becoming  every  day  more  example,  w«  have  heen  aiding,  from  toe  bogn 


so,  save  in  one  part  of  the  country. 

10939.  To  what  part  do  you  allude  ? — Where  the 
people  are  more  mixed,  in  three  or  four  counties, 
which  you  may  call  the  Scotch  or  Presbyterian  dis- 
trict, the  locality  of  the  Plantation  of  Dlster. 

10940.  Do  you  know  the  Oldcastle  school  in  the 
county  of  Meath? — Intimately. 

10941.  You  at  one  time,  I think,  acted  for  the  trus- 
tees in  making  suggestions  as  to  its  management? — 

When  I was  Head  Inspector  in  Dublin,  and  having  no  ~ ,”.r<  „ ^ a„,i 

official  connexion  there,  the  trustees,  of  whom  your  quented  by  other  than  Catholic  children  . , « 


e have  been  aiding,  from  the  beginning, 

with  the  consent  and  express  approval  of  Government, 
the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communities,  and 
no  question  whatever  has  been  raised  about  them. 
They  referred  to  the  convent  and  monastic  schools  as 
a sort  of  set-off  for  having  then  aided  denominational 
Presbyterian  schools.  That  Report  was  written  by  one 
of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  was  connected  with  the 
system,  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  one  of 


the  original  Commissioners. 

10949.  Have  these  schools  at  any  time  heen  fre- 


father  was  a very  active  member,  and  Mr.  Naper,  of  even  now,  but  sparingly.  , ,. 

Loughcrew  applied  to  the  Board  to  have  me  go  down  10950.  Have  yon  ever  known  the  non-Cathol 
specially  to  examine  the  schools,  which  I did,  1853,  the  pupils  of  these  schools  to  he  ^ ^ 
very  year  that  I was  on  the  workhouse  inquiry.  I spent  religious  opinions  ?-Never  In  saying 
threeyor  four  days  there,  made  a full  inquiry  into  the  with  regard  to  tampering,  I take  the  ^us  meanu  „ 


school  °and  a report,  which  I ask  you,  as  one  of  the  of  the  word.  I don’t  think  it  a fit  place  for  a Pio- 

trustees  to  lay  before  this  Commission,  because  I con-  testant  child,  and  I stated  so  before  the  Hou 

siderThat  excellent  school  ms  a type,  as  far  as  you  can  Lords.  If  I were  a Protestant  I would  not + send  my 


sider  that  excellent  school  as  a type,  . 

have  security  in  a mixed  school,  of  a perfect  National 
school.  I believe  you  adopted  some  of  my  suggestions.* 
10942.  We  did,  or  the  trustees  of  that  time  did,  for  I 


child  to  a convent  school.  I think  the  very  atmospheic 

of  the  place 

10951.  There  is 


o sort  of  concealment  ? — Oh,  no. 


» For  Jir.  Kavanagh’s  Report  on  the  Oldcastle  Endowed  School  see  Appendix  No.  X. 
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But  I answered  the  question  in  the  sense  of  aggression. 
I believe  the  nuns  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  taking 
any  advantage,  or  acting  basely,  by  way  of  tricking 
or  giving  bribes,  or  anything  of  the  sort — from  what  I 
know  of  nuns,  I believe  them  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  any  such  conduct. 

10952.  It  being  the  fact,  as  you  have  stated  just 
now,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  Ireland 
are  practically  denominational,  of  what  is  it  that  the 
Catholics  complain  in  the  existing  schools  of  the 
Board  ? — If  there  be  a general  or  a physical  necessity 
for  it,  such  as  mixture  of  the  population,  Catholics 
should  submit  to  a state  of  circumstances  which  could 
not  be  helped ; but  in  places  where  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  the  population  it  makes  the  oppression  unen- 
durable, that  for  the  sake  of  a mere  fiction,  the  youth 
of  the  Catholic  millions  should  be  restricted  in  devo- 
tional practices  and  religious  influences,  calculated  to 
make  them  better  men,  better  citizens,  better  in  every 
way.  I say  it  is  utterly  indefensible.  For  example, 
in  the  Board’s  Report  for  1867,  the  744,433  Catholic 
pupils  on  roll  are  thus  distributed — 


360,877  in  2,365,  having  None. 

333,565  „ 2,649,  „ 24,814 

13,228  „ 132,  „ 14,825 

36,763  „ 1,039,  „ 108,582 

744,433  „ 6,185,  „ 148,221 

How  can  the  restrictions  of  a mixed  system  be  de- 
fended in  the  first  two  categories  1 

10953.  You  consider  then  that  the  Catholics 
accepted  the  system  originally  on  the  supposition  that 
it  really  might  in  practice  be  found  not  to  be  a mixed 
system  ? — The  Catholics  knew  when  they  were  taking 
it,  that  it  could  not  be  anything  else  than  denomina- 
tional in  a large  portion  of  the  country  ; and  they  bore, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  the  privations  which  the 
restrictions  placed  on  them,  until,  bit  by  bit,  from 
partial  and  sectarian  administration,  aggressions  made 
on  them,  and  deprivation  of  their-  rights — in  a word, 
the  extension  of  what  may  be  called  State  education 
throughout  the  country,  brought  about  that  condition 
of  things  you  are  now  sitting  here  to  consider,  and 
that  every  man  of  sense  must  have  foreseen  for  many 
a year. 

10954.  What  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Board’s  officers  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  conven- 
tual as  compared  with  the  ordinary  National  schools  ? 
— Well,  upon  the  whole,  the  Protestant  officers  are 
quite  as  warm  and  as  loud  as  the  Catholic  in  praise  of 
them.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  original  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  a Protestant,  stated  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1837,  as  also  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  that  they 
had  no  such  schools.  Mr.  Cross,  Iris  successor  and  a 
Protestant,  stated  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1854, 
that  they  had  no  such  schools.  Mr.  Macdonnell,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  as  also  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  gave 
similar  evidence.  If  I were  about  to  select  a per-son  to 
examine  these  schools, I would  have  no  objection  to  some 
of  the  Protestant  officers  of  the  Board ; in  fact,  you  have 
only  to  consider  who  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are. 
I did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  doctrinal  matters,  but 
the  practical  advantage  Catholics  have  above  their 
fellow  Christians  in  those  schools  is,  that  the  very 
highest  in  the  land  teach  the  poorest  those  very  things 
that  they  want  most.  Many  persons  suppose  that 
there  is  some  connexion  between  degraded  pupils  and 
degraded  teachers ; whereas  we  have  the  highest  in 
the  land — the  highest  in  their  pur-poses  and  motives 
— teaching  the  very  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

10955.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  outline  of 
the  number  of  schools  for  primary  education  in  Ireland 
that  are  directed  by  religious  orders  and  communities 
of  men  and  women  ? — I can  give  you  a summary  which 
I have  made  out.  As  you  have  had  evidence  already 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  Brothers  I may  briefly 
dispose  of  them.  They  have  sixty  establishments  at- 
tended by  about  25,000  or  27,000  children.  These 
schools  have  doubled  in  number  within  the  last  ten 


years;  and  further,  they  have  got  hold  of  the  chief  jul,j 
centres  of  population  and  influence  in  Ireland — a fact 
adverted  to  by  your  predecessors,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  bit  ^ ’ ' 
by  bit,  from  the  weaker  hands  of  the  National  Board, 
the  schools,  in  the  great  centres  of  intelligence  ancl 
population,  are  falling  into  the  abler  hands  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Next,  as  to  the  schools  of  the 
nuns  and  monks,  these  are  in  every  county  of  Ireland 
at  this  moment.  There  is  no  county  in  Ireland  that 
has  not  one  or  more  convents,  while  twenty-eight  of 
the  thirty-two  counties  have  also  one  or  more  monastic 
schools  at  the  present  moment;  and  both  classes  of 
schools  have  rapidly  extended  within  the  last  ten 
years.  On  the  building  alone  of  the  convent  schools 
connected  with  the  Board  Catholics  have  expended 
£100,000 ; for  which  see  Special  Reports — Parlia- 
mentary Paper  (No.  405 — 1864),  moved  for  by  Right 
Hon.  W.  Monsell,  containing  the  Special  Reports 
made  by  the  Board’s  officers,  on  the  convent  and  mo- 
nastic schools  in  1864.  The  nuns  attending  these 
schools  are  housed  and  lodged ; and  if  you  only  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  their  support  and  maintenance,  the 
same  as  that  of  any  respectable  teachers,  or  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  the  whole  sum  must  be  enormous. 

I will  submit  an  estimate  of  it.  To  £100,000  for  the 
fabi’ics,  add  the  cost  of  their  residences  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  nuns  in  140  or  so  convent  schools;  and  all 
that  enormous  sum  is  raised  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

The  trifling  fees  that  are  paid  go  lor  the  repair  of  the 
schools,  books,  and  other  purposes.  Then  the  outlying 
convent  and  monastic  schools,  unconnected  with  the 
Board,  form  another  very  large  class.  There  are  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  one  of  whose  schools,  in  King’s 
Inns-street,  some  of  the  Commissioners  have  visited. 

That  order  is  largely  spread  over  Ireland;  you  will 
find  them  in  every  leading  town ; yet  that  is  the  only 
school,  of  the  order,  in  Ireland  connected  with  the 
Board.  That  school  of  Mrs.  Barrett’s  can  scarcely  be 
called  a convent  school,  for.  there  are  only  two  nuns  in 
it,  the  rest  are  all  lay  teachers.  There  are  other  reli- 
gious orders  besides  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; for  instance, 
on  looking  at  the  map  before  me,  in  the  town  of  Drogh- 
eda there  are  the  Dominican  nuns.  Their  school  had 
been  connected  with  the  Board  and  was  withdrawn. 

The  Kells  convent  school  was  connected  with  the  Board 
and  was  withdrawn.  The  Cabra  convent  school  was 
connected  with  the  Board  and  was  withdrawn.  The 
William-street  convent  school,  here  near  us,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Board  and  was  withdrawn.  The  Castle- 
comer  convent  school  was  connected  with  the  Board 
and  was  withdrawn.  The  Dungarvan  convent  school 
was  connected  with  the  Board  and  was  withdrawn. 

The  Waterford  convent  school  was  connected  with  the 
Board  and  was  withdrawn.  The  Lismore  convent  school 
was  connected  with  the  Board  and  was  withdrawn.  The 
Carrick-on-Suir  convent  school  was  connected  with  the 
Board  and  was  withdrawn.  The  Irishtown  (Clonmel) 
convent  school  was  connected  with  the  Boax-d  and  was 
withdrawn.  The  Tuam  convent  school  was  connected 
with  the  Board  and  was  -withdrawn.  All  the  earlier 
established  bx-anches  of  the  Chx-istian  Brothers’  schools 
were  connected  with  the  Boax-d  but  wex-e  withdrawn. 

A newr  teaching  commxmity  of  ladies,  the  Sistex-s  of  the 
Holy  Faith,  has  been  established  in  Glasnevin,  and 
already  they  have  lax-ge  schools  through  the  city,  in 
Strand-street,  in  Crow-street,  and  in  the  Coonxbe.  Over 
the  whole  island  they  tried  the  thing,  and  it  was  found 
unworkable.  They  could  not  submit,  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  they  got,  to  the  intolex-able  privations  con- 
nected with  the  system.  In  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev. 

Dx-.  M'Hale’s  diocese  there  ax-e  neither  monastic  nor 
convent  schools,  of  any  sort,  connected  with  the  Board, 
he  does  not  permit  them. 

11)956.  Do  yoxx  speak  of  his  diocese? — Not  the  pro- 
vince, but  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  There  are  foux-teexx 
schools  under  Fx-anciscan  moxxks,  not  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  Board.  The  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  in  Tuam  and  in  Westpox-t  are,  of  course,  not 
connected  -with  the  Boax-d ; while  the  nuns’  schools  ixx 
sevex-al  towns — Clifden,  Westport,  Tuam,  and  Ballin- 


s,  1868. 

s Win. 
iagh. 
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robe all  over  tlie  diocese — are  not  connected  with  the 

Board ; so  that  a large  amount,  more  than  half  the  re- 
ligious Catholic  schools  outlie  the  National  system,  a 
summary  of  which  I will  hand  in. 

10957.  What  is  the  condition  as  to  warmth,  light, 
and  general  comfort  of  the  monks1  and  nuns  schools  l 

About  as  good  as  the  community  rooms  in  which 

they  live,  if  not  better.  They  are  far  the  best  in  the 
whole  island,  not  even  excepting  the  expensive  model 
schools. 

10958.  Is  there  generally  a sufficient  supply  of 
books,  maps,  and  school  requisites'! — I have  never 
found  even  one  instance  in  which  there  was  anything 
like  a serious  deficiency.  f 

10959.  How  are  these  supplied1? — Out  of  the  nuns 
own  funds,  charity  sermons,  and  fees. 

10960.  Have  they  any  particular  form  of  school 
statistics  ? — No ; they  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  the 
Board  on  that  point. 

10961.  Well,  but  in  those  establishments  that  are 
not  connected  with  the  Board1! — Oh  yes ; I have  ex- 
amined the  books  and  forms  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  and  they  are  very  simple  and  very  admirable. 

10962.  As  regards  the  monks’  schools? — I think 
there  is  a defect  in  many  of  those  schools  with  re- 
gard to  keeping  daily  rolls,  which  I regret.  But  as 
regards  the  numbers  present,  what  we  call  Report 
Books  are  kept  in  all.  But  the  Christian  Brothers 
are  very  intent  on  their  work ; they  say,  most  truly, 
that  they  are  not  eye-servants,  and  that  with  such  a 
small  staff  as  theirs  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  keep  so  laborious  a record  as  a daily  roll,  and  there- 
fore they  don’t  keep  it.  I would  rather  they  did.  I 
pressed  them  very  much  to  keep  rolls,  for  a scheme  of 
education  without  full  statistics  is  like  a ship  without 
a log-book. 

10963.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  Catholic  children  in  the  National 
schools,  and  the  number  in  all  the  schools  in  Ireland 
for  primary  education  that  are  taught  by  the  religious 
orders  ? — I tliink  about  one-third  of  the  girls  going  to 
National  schools  ax-e  taught  by  nuns. 

10964.  Is  that  proportion  increasing? — It  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  I may  mention  that  in  your  own 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Dease,  a model  school  that  had 
■mne  on  very  smoothly  since  the  year  1850 — the  Ti-im 
model  school,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  300  chil- 
dren daily  in  it.  The  parish  px-iest,  now  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Meath,  thought  that  he  had  got  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  erected  a convent  school  which  cost  the  people 
£10,000  or  £15,000,  and  on  the  day  that  convent 
school  opened  the  infants’  and  girls’  model  schools,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  left  without  any  Ca- 
tholic children.  And  this  is  going  on  in  nearly  every 

10965.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  number  attending  the 
model  schools  is  included  in  one  of  the  returns  that  I 
asked  you  to  put  in  ? — Yes  ; but  I mention  that  inci- 
dentally in  connexion  -with  your  question  to  show  you 
in  detail  the  sti-uggie  against  State  schools  ; it  is  jxxst 
a matter  of  a few  years  xmtil  they  are  completely  para- 
lysed. Trim  had  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all — it  was  xxnder  me,  as  Head  Inspector',  for  some 
years. 

10966.  Mr.  Dease. — What  social  classes,  generally 
speaking,  attend  the  schools,  under  the  nuns,  or  can 
you  make  a distinction  between  them  ? — There  is  this 
distinction,  that  ladies  being  the  teachers,  women  of 
the  highest  birth,  of  excellent  acquirements,  and  of 
good  family,  and  who  consider  that  they  work,  not  for 
man,  but  for  God,  there  is  hardly  anyone  in  the  country 
who  would  have  any  objection  to  see  his  children,  at 
least  for  a reasonable  time,  mixing  with  the  pupils 
that  go  to  those  schools ; because  he  would  x-egax-d  it 
the  same  as  mixing  with  those  that  go  to  chapel  or  to 
church.  And  this  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  other 
schools.  The  first  person  in  the  town  might  send  his 
childi-en  to  the  convent  schools,  without  objection  to 
their  mixing  with  those  whom  they  would  meet  there, 
because  the  children  are  taken  by  the  hand,  well  taught, 
tenderly  cared,  and  their  hearts  reached  by  ladies  some 


of  whom  had  been  in  a better  social  position  than 
themselves,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

10967.  To  what  age  do  they  go  there  ?— They  go  at 
an  earlier  age  and  remain  to  a later  age  than  in  other 
schools,  because  the  infant  schools  are  practical  nur- 
series, and  because  many  of  the  elder  girls  are  provided 
with  situations  as  governesses,  in  schools,  in  shops,  and 
in  other  positions,  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the 
ladies  and  of  other  persons  that  visit  the  convent 
schools.  Mrs.  Barrett,  I suppose,  had  provided  for  at 
least  several  hundred  girls  from  the  school  in  King’s 
Inns-street. 

10968.  Would  it  be  correct  to  state  that  a number 
of  people  are  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to 
these  schools  because  of  the  status  of  the  other  children 
being  so  low  ? — I would  doubt  either  the  man’s  sanity 
ox'  vei'acity  who  would  make  such  a statement. 

10969.  Mr.  Stokes,— When  children  of  the  middle 
classes  are  sent  to  convent  schools  are  they  placed  in 
rooms  by  themselves?— No  ; if  National  schools.  In 
some  instances  there  are  children  of  a higher  class  in 
intermediate  schools.  There  is  a division  of  labour. 
From  the  nuns  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  Loretto,  and  Black- 
rock,  near  Dublin,  the  Sienna  Convent,  Drogheda— 
from  Derry  to  Cork,  and  from  Dublin  to  Sligo— there 
are  some  fifty  schools,  under  nuns,  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies. 

10970.  I do  xxot  refer  to  boarding  schools  of  the 
higher  class.  But  with  regard  to  convent  National 
schools,  are  you  acquainted  with  any  sixch  school  where 
the  nuxxs  get  children  better  dressed  and  better  paid  for, 
that  they  give  them  a separate  room?— I am  not  aware 
of  any  such  instance.  I am  aware  there  are  many  inter- 
mediate, or  middle-class  schools,  regular  pension  day 
schools — ranking  above  the  primary  or  National,  and 
below  the  regular  boarding  school.  I will  take  a case 
that  might  lead  to  that  impression. 

10971.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  question  ? — I am  answering.  Whether  I am  right 
or  wrong,  I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  other  layman  in 
Ireland  has  been  in  as  many  convents.  Yet  I am  not 
aware  that  I ever  met  a single  instance  that  could 
support  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stokes. 

10972.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  never  seen  a case  of 
that  kind  ? — Never,  such  as  you  have  stated. 

10973.  How  many  convent  schools  have  you  visited ! 

A great  many.  I have  visited  convents  in  twenty- 

seven  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland.  I visited 
lately  every  one  in  and  about  this  city. 

10974.  Do  you  think  that  if  a person' visited  two  con- 
vent National  schools,  and  found  one  in  the  way  I have 
described  he  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate?— It 
might  so  happen.  I say  there  are  intermediate  schools, 
where  a fair  fee  is  paid,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  still 
more  of  these  schools. 

10975.  I refer  only  to  National  schools? — In  Queens- 
town, where  I was  on  the  8tlx  of  May  last,  I found  a very 
large  and  excellent  intermediate  school,  there  was  a good 
intex'mediate  school  at  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Galway,  there  is  such  a school  in  Stephen  s- 
green  convent,  another  at  Tranquilla,  Rathmines, 
and  many  other's,  scores,  in  fact,  that  I could  name.  In 
none  of  these  intermediate  schools  are  the  numbers  in- 
cluded, they  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  National, 
or  poor  schools.  But  to  say  you  can  go  into  a convent 
National  school  and  find  the  children  classified,  whether 
in  different  rooms,  or  in  the  one  room,  and  an  aristocracy 
set  up  amongst  the  pupils— the  children,  in  fact, 
ticketted,  I totally  disbelieve  it.  There  may  be  a 
separate,  existing  intex-mediate  school,  the  same  as 
in*  other  schools,  socially  graded  ; but  that  the  children 
are  sifted,  riddled,  and  classified  into  paupers  or  free, 
a penny  a-week,  two  pence  a-week,  and  so  on,  I totally 
discredit  it.  The  mistake  might  easily  originate  in 
reference  to  a school  where  there  is  a distinct  inter- 
mediate school,  a mistake  very  natural.  I would  be 
very  sorry  there  were  not  many  schools  of  that  class. 
Wherever  the  nuns  submit  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Board,  they  have  a right  to  include  the  numbers.  R 
there  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  thirty  schools  oi 
that  class  I would  not  be  surprised. 
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10976.  When  yon  say  the  nuns  submit  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Board,  you  mean  they  take  the  £20 
a year  for  every  100  children  they  instruct,  and  draw 
money  for  monitors  to  teach  these  higher  class  chil- 
dren ? — y es ; reminding  you,  however,  that  lay  teachers 
in  girls’  schools  upon  the  side  of  a mountain  get  three 
or  four  times  as  much  for  imparting  inferior  instruc- 
tion. 

10977.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  acknowledge 
that  in  such  schools  there  are  separate  rooms  with 
social  distinctions  for  the  children  marked  off? — Yes, 
but  not  in  National  schools. 

10978.  Have  you  heard  the  ladies  themselves  ac- 
knowledge they  must  make  such  a distinction,  and 
point  to  schools  in  which  ragged  children  are,  and  say, 
“ there  is  the  Mercy  school  V — So  all  then-  schools  are 
Mercy  schools.  The  religious  communities,  by  a divi- 
sion of  labour,  recognising  the  various  social  classes 
from  the  aristocracy  down  to  the  outcasts  of  the  work- 
house  or  the  prison,  acknowledge  the  distinctions  that, 
by  the  permission  of  Providence,  exist  in  society,  do 
their  best  to  soften  these  distinctions,  and  provide 
education  suitable  for  each  class.  They  do  that  to  be 
sure,  and  if  they  did  not  do  it  they  would  be  fools. 

10979.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  any  real  distinction 
in  principle  between  the  intermediate  schools  you  have 
been  describing  and  the  higher  boarding  schools  ? — No. 

10980.  Are  they  not  in  principle  of  the  same  class 
though  for  different  grades  ? — It  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  social  distinctions  that  exist  in  society.  It  is 
the  same  distinction  that  was  recognised  last  night  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  a member  proposed  that 
day  scholars  be  admitted  to  the  grammar  and  endowed 
schools,  a proposition  that  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority. 

10981.  Mr.  Lease. — In  point  of  fact,  is  the  education 
given  to  the  poorest  class  attending  these  schools  in- 
jured by  the  presence  of  children  of  a higher  class, 
for  whose  teaching  thei-e  is  a special  staff? — Not 
at  all ; and  in  connexion  with  the  other  subject  I may 
add,  that  there  are  other  orders,  and  one  having  the 
largest  schools,  namely,  the  Presentation  nuns,  would 
not  conduct  pay  schools  of  any  sort.  Such  a thing 
could  not  exist  with  regard  to  these,  because  the  nuns 
instruct  the  poor  alone,  and  consequently  their  schools 
are  not  large  enough  for  them.  The  most  neglected 
class  in  Ireland  are  the  middle  class  of  boys,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  No  body  acknowledges  that 
more  readily,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  than  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  their  desire 
for  intermediate  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  girls,  the 
Catholics  recognise  this  distinction,  and  amply  provide 
for  it.  The  Presentation  nuns  educate  the  poor ; to 
whom  alone  their  gospel  is  preached.  There  are  other 
classes  to  whom  also  the  gospel  has  to  be  preached, 
and  for  whom  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Ursuline,  the 
Lorctto,  the  Dominican,  and  other  nuns  provide. 

10982.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  difference  between 
these  schools  and  model  schools  to  which  you  object? 
— The  State,  alone,  pays — and  liberally — for  the  one, 
the  State  pays  veiy  little  for  the  other.  I object  to 
the  model  schools  for  this,  as  one  of  the  many  grounds 
of  objection.  You  do  not  mean  that  £20  a year  for 
teaching  a hundred  children  is  sufficient  payment. 
You  are  under  a mistake  if  you  think  the  nuns  have 
any  advantage  with  regard  to  monitresses,  instead,  the 
nuns  are  supplanted  in  the  schools,  and  get  a less  amount 
in  capitation  than  is  given  in  salaries  to  the  monitresses 
themselves,  while  the  appointment  of  the  monitresses 
was  most  improperly  taken  out  of  their,  hands. 

10983.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  convent  National 
school  supported  by  the  Board  which  charges  a higher 
fee  than  is  allowed  to  be  charged  in  model  schools  ? — 
No  National  school,  but  I am  certain  the  fees  in  the 
intermediate  schools,  not  connected  with  the  Board, 
are  much  higher,  in  the  main  there  is  a tariff  of 
5s.  to  10s.  a quarter.  I know,  also,  that  no  child 
of  the  same  social  class,  such  as  the  child  of  a 
deceased  barrister  or  doctor,  whether  able  to  pay  or 
not— I am  sure  that  such  a child  would  not  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  National  school  because  of  inability 


to  pay  in  the  middle  class  school.  But  with  respect 
to  these  intermediate  schools  connected  -with  the  con- 
vents, I beg  to  say  there  is  a number  of  them  into 
which  the  Inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  If  I 
could,  I would  not  have  any  of  those  intermediate 
schools  connected  with  the  Board,  or  allow  the  Inspec- 
tors into  them. 

10984.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  state  the  objection  to  the 
model  schools  was  that  the  rich  attended  them  ? — I 
objected  to  State  aid  in  general  being  given  to  a large 
class  of  persons  that  ought  and  are  well  able  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  I never  said  that 
that  was  the  sole,  or  even  a very  prominent  objection. 

109S5.  Does  that  apply  to  the  model  schools?- — It 
does  specially. 

10986.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — I. 
always  entertained  the  opinion. 

10987.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion?— 
As  long  as  I could  think  I must  have  believed  that 
there  was  a limitation  to  the  grades  of  social  classes 
whom  the  State  should  aid  as  to  education.  But  as  to 
the  poor,  the  State  should  admit  them  indiscriminately, 
without  fee,  if  unable  to  pay,  and  at  moderate  fees 
according  to  the  means  of  the  parents. 

10988.  Allow  me  to  read  this  passage  for  you,  and  to 
ask  you  whether  you  will  now  endorse  this  opinion  which 
you  formerly  expressed — I read  from  the  17th  report  : 

“ If  there  is  one  remedy  that  more  than  any  other  would 
tend  to  allay  social  hostilities  between  class  and  class,  and 
sectarian  prejudices  and  antipathies  between  creed  and  creed, 
in  Ireland,  it  is  the  successful  working  of  institutions  such 
as  the  Clonmel  Model  Schools.  Poverty  is  arrayed  against 
property,  employed  against  employer,  land  against  trade, 
creed  against  creed ; here,  however,  these  are  all  so  blended, 
that  the  son  of  the  labourer  stands  in  the  same  class,  and 
perhaps  higher  in  it,  and  plays  in  the  same  playground,  with 
the  heir  of  his  father’s  employer ; the  daughter  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant  with  the  daughter  of  the  struggling  retailer  ; 
the  professional  man’s  infant  with  the  equally  clean  though 
humbler  dressed  child  of  one  of  its  father’s  tradesmen  ; 
pupils  paying  various  rates  of  school-fees,  and  each  ignorant 
of  the  rate  paid  by  the  other ; children  of  ever}-  communion 
in  the  town,  and  who  in  school  are  separated  merely  during 
the  time  of  instruction  in  that  one  point  only  upon  which 
they  differ.  The  parents  of  numbers  of  those  children  would 
hold  no  social  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  rich  will 
learn,  however,  that  the  poor  may  be  better  conducted, 
cleanlier,  more  talented,  and  even,  though  mixed  with,  more 
respectful  to  those  in  higher  social  station  than  they  had  be- 
fore thought  possible ; the  poor  will  witness  the  example  of 
the  better  domestic  training  and  improved  habits  of  the 
children  of  the  rich,  and  they  will  find  them  kindlier,  and 
more  considerate  for  their  less  fortunate  neighbours  than 
they  had  supposed ; Protestants,  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  Wesleyans — those  who  had  never  before  met  on 
the  same  form  or  in  the  same  class  in  Clonmel — will  learn 
that  the  strictest  and  most  practical  attachment  to  religious 
principles  which  one  conscientiously  disapproves,  forms  no 
obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  amiable  and  endearing  qualities 
of  a high  order,  and  such  as  the  various  relations  of  citizens 
of  the  same  country  require  to  mutually  exercise  towards 
each  other.” 

Are  your  opinions  the  same  now  as  are  expressed  in 
that  passage  ?- — Certainly.  My  opinions  have  under- 

gone no  change  whatever  with  respect  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  reported  by  me  in  1850.  I am  veiy  proud 
of  the  sentiments  in  that  report,  and  of  having  written 
it.  I have  nothing  to  retract  with  regard  to  the 
then  concrete  circumstances  before  me.  1 may  add 
that  I had  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  clergy- 
men of  four  creeds  — Protestant,  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, and  Unitarian — in  the  town,  at  that  time.  I 
had  secured  in  their  co-operation  a practical  joint 
management,  which  long  since  departed  from  this  place. 

10989.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  abstract,  do  you 
still  entertain  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  the 
passage  read?- — I never  was  of  opinion  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  some  limitation  to  the  social  class  of 
persons  whose  education  the  State  would  aid. 

10990.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  question  is,  do  you  adhere 
to  the  opinions  you  expressed  in  the  passage  read  ? — - 
Entirely.  I gave  no  opinion  on  abstract  principles  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  concrete  circumstances  of  that 
school,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  what  I de- 
scribed it  then. 


July  8,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
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10991.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But  in  the  abstract,  do 
you  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — I do  if  the  poor  were 
not  inconvenienced,  if  attention  to  the  rich  did  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The 
people  of  this  country  being  mainly  agricultural  and 
industrial,  I do  not  think  the  children,  in  a school, 
could  be  socially  sorted  like  letters  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  an  office.  They  cannot  be  classed  into  penny-a-week 
children,  twopence-a-week  children,  half-crown  a quarter 
children  and  so  on.  I cannot  conceive  N ational  schools 
in  the  country  districts,  without  some  children  of  com- 
fortable, and  I will  say,  substantial  farmers,  or  town 
National  schools,  without  some  children  of  well-to-do 
shopkeepers. 

10992.  You  approved  of  the  introduction  of  Latin 
and  Greek  into  the  schools  ? — Yes  ; under  proper  safe- 
guards against  abuse,  and  whatever  opinion  I had  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  such  schools  then,  the  opinion  is 
stronger  now. 

10993.  In  general,  and  irrespective  of  the  Clonmel 
school,  do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
paper  which  you  read  before  the  British  Association  to 

this  effect: — “The  education  now  afforded” ?— 

“ Now  afforded you  will  recollect  the  word  is 
“ afforded.” 

10994— 

“ It  embraces  a sound  knowledge  of  our  language,  a tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  geography,  an  extensive  course  of 
elementary  mathematics,  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  of  formal  logic,  the  outlines  of  history,  and  the. 
general  principles  of  chemistry,  and  of  all  the  branches  of 
natural  philosophy— in  addition,  vocal  music  and  drawing. 

“ It  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  if  with  this  education 
there  were  combined  an  elementary  course  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  one  or  more  modern  languages,  thousands  of  our 
pupils,  and  many  of  our  teachers,  would  be  attracted  to 
the  higher  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country;  numbers 
would  win  their  way  into  the  public  service,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  would  be  felt  down  to  the  humblest  village 
school  in  the  most  remote  district  in  the  island.” 

Do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  there  expressed  ? — It  is 
not  an  opinion,  but  a statement. 

10995.  Allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  put  my  own 
question.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  1 — I do  ; 
but  in  the  same  Paper  I deplored  that  half  the  children 
were  learning  their  letters,  the  same  education  is 
afforded  now,  and  the  case  is  still  worse.  I summa- 
rised the  programme  of  education  afforded,  and  said 
that  I wished  it  to  be  extended  in  certain  cases.  I -wish 
still  more  strongly  now  to  see  it  extended,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  with  the  addition  of  elementary  physics 
and  classics.  I would  not  merely  go  up,  but  I would 
go  down.  I would  deepen  as  well  as  widen.  The  re- 
sults of  that  course  of  education  are  even  worse  now 
than  then.  I have  nothing  to  retract  or  modify.  Tech- 
nical and  superior  schools  of  that  class  are  more  wanted 
now  than  even  then. 

10996.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  shorten  the 
period  during  which  the  name  of  an  absent  child  is 
kept  on  the  rolls  intheNational  schools? — Ido  not  think 
you  could  practically  make  it  much  shorter  than  it  is, 
because  the  attendance  is  so  very  irregular,  if  the 
teacher  drew  his  pen  through  the  name  of  the  child 
absent  for  a month,  and  marked  him  “discharged”- — - 
from  the  variations  resulting  from  agricultural  employ- 
ment, from  sea-coast  and  from  town  occupations,  from 
manufactures,  and  so  on — you  may  see  the  fluctuations 
would  necessitate  frequent  re-admission  of  the  children. 
The  attendance  ranges  from  a minimum  of  one-third  up 
to  a maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  average  number  on 
roll.  All  these  matters  were  well  considered  in  getting 
up  these  accounts.  Make  the  time  shorter,  as  in  Eng- 
land— limit  it  to  a month — and  you  would  only  multiply 
re-admissions.  If  you  thus  swell  the  number  of  names  on 
the  rolls  you  only  aggravate  the  evil.  Itwould  bewrong 
to  make  the  time  longer  than  three  months.  But  there 
are  ways  of  remedying  the  evils.  I would  still  leave 
it  three  months,  but  take  care  that  the  statistical  re- 
turns should  be  carefully  prepared,  so  that  they  would 
be  of  a reliable  nature — no  fictions,  no  official  or  tech- 
nical quibbles.  I would  put  down  exactly  the  numbers 
present  daily  in  each  school,  and  for  the  whole  island. 


I would  give  that  which  I dare  say  was  supplied  to  the 
Commissioners,  namely,  the  number  of  days  that  each 
child  attended.  There  is  nothing  reliable  except  the 
average  daily  attendance,  as  no  child  can  be  present  in 
more  than  one  school  the  same  day. 

10997.  Mr.  Cease. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
recommence  every  school  account  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  by  that  means  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  of  a child  having  given  one  attendance 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1866  appearing  on  the 
school  rolls  of  1867? — That  causes  neither  inconve- 
nience nor  exaggeration  in  the  schools.  It  is  when 
you  come  to  tot  them  in  the  Board’s  annual  report 
that  the  exaggeration  and  misdescription  arise. 

10998.  I am  asking  in  reference  to  the  public 
report  ? — In  the  public  report  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  omit  that  item,  and  state  in  some  other 
way  the  average  daily  attendance,  or  the  number  of 
distinct  children  that  had  gone  through  the  schools  in 
three  or  in  six  months.  I would  extend  no  return 
beyond  three  or  six  months,  the  number  of  distinct 
individuals,  apart  from  mere  names,  that  would  check 
the  thing.  The  migration  from  school  to  school  would 
soon  be  checked  by  the  operation  of  payment  by  re- 
sults. No  teacher  would  be  allowed  to  present  a child 
that  had  not  put  in  a fair  number  of  attendances  in 
that  individual  school.  By  doing  this  you  would  soon 
prune  down  the  returns  to  the  truth.  I would  also 
require  the  teachers  to  institute  careful  inquiry,  and 
x-ecord  the  results  as  to  the  migration  from  school  to 
school  both  in  the  register,  on  the  admission  and  the 
discharge  of  pupils ; these  should  be  checked  by  the  In- 
spector between  the  schools  in  the  same  locality  ; and 
both  teachers  and  Inspectors  shoxxld  inform  the  Board 
pei'iodically  of  the  opexution  of  *’  ’s  migration,  with  a 
viewtoprunethepublicstatistic  r.rato  strict  accuracy. 

10999.  The  Chairman. — In  what  sort  of  districts  does 
the  migration  take  place  ? — Towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, chiefly.  That  is  one  point  on  which  I was  mis- 
understood in 'referring  to  the  north.  It  is  because 
thei'e  are  more  towns,  a raial  population  more  dense, 
and  more  schools  in  the  north,  that  the  abuse  there  is 
as  marked.  Next  to  that  is  Dubb  I was  in  ten 
schools  this  week.  I visited  a sclm„.  in  Queen-street, 
with  a Roman  Catholic  clergymax  showing  the  work- 
ing of  this  duplication  of  names.  We  saw  there  “ Gone 
to  George’s-hill  Convent,”  “ gone  to  such  a convent,” 
“gone  to  so  and  so.”  I attempted  to  count  them,  but 
the  teacher  laughed,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Kavanagh,  you 
have  no  business  in  going  to  do  so.”  The  clergyman 
said,  “Do  you  return  the  number  of  these  children  to 
the  Board  ?”  “ I do,”  said  the  teacher.  “ Why  do  you 
do  so?”  said  the  clergyman.  “Were  they  not  in  my 
school — were  they  not  on  my  rolls?”  answered  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  returned  them  according  to  the 
rales  of  the  Board. 

11000.  Do  these  chilcbien  belong  principally  to 
families,  the  heads  of  which  are  lodgers  or  occupiers  of 
houses  % — There  is  not  very  much  migration  under  the 
source  referred  to.  In  Dublin  it  is  owing  to  the  near- 
ness of  schools,  and  the  whims  of  parents,  the  schools 
being  open,  and  a large  number  of  them  being  free.  If 
a teacher  looks  crooked  at  a child,  or  if  another  child 
changes  its  school,  they  go,  whimsically,  from  one  school 
to  another. 

11001.  Does  this  exist  to  a large  extent  except  in 
some  dozen  great  towns  ? — If  I lay  a number  of  coins 
on  a table  they  will  represent  so  many  school  basins 
in  the  country,  the  centre  of  the  coins  being  the  school. 
Each  school  basin,  like  a river,  has  its  tributaries ; 
families  that  form  pex-manent  sources  of  supply.  On 
the  edges  there  is  a migration,  but  not  within  the 
school  basin  proper  itself.  It  is  chiefly  in  towns  and 
populous  districts  the  migration  indisci-iminately  exists. 

11002.  Has  that  system  of  migration  increased  or 
diminished  of  late  yeai-s  ? — I should  say  increased,  be- 
cause the  schools  have  been  improperly  multiplied.  The 
National  Board,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
children  on  the  roll,  gets  popularity  and  supposed 
cheapness.  They  pandei-ed  to  the  religious  stiife  in 
the  country,  and  allowed  grants  to  two  schools  like 
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those  m King's  Inns-street,  which  were  separated  by  a 
lane  only  three  or  four  yards  wide. 

11003.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  name  any  of  the 
Board’s  officers  who  entertain  the  same  views  with 
regard  to  the  fluctuation?  You  were  a good  while  in 
the  Board’s  service  and  you  must  be  acquainted  with 
several  officers  ? — I am  acquainted  with  nearly  every- 
one of  them. 

11004.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  who  entertain 
these  views  ? — I decline  to  answer  that  question.  It 
would  be  like  throwing  some  doubt  on  a fact  that  is 
obvious.  You  have  only  to  go  into  the  next  school 
yourself  and  ascertain  it.  I could  not  be  a party  to 
asking  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  support  my  veracity 
in  a thing  so  simple,  so  evident,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  so  easily  tested. 

11005.  Allow  me  to  put  a question  in  this  way. 
Since  the  last  meeting  I asked  some  of  the  Board’s 
officers  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
which  you  gave,  and  while  they  acknowledged  the 
fluctuation,  they  say  your  statements  about  it  are 
exaggerated? — The  truth  of  the  thing  is  so  clear  and 
evident  a priori,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  discus- 
sion. I will  make  one  simple  proposal,  if  I must  offer 
suggestions  as  to  a practical  way  of  conducting  this 
inquiry.  Ask  the  permission  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  and 
I engage  it  will  be  given,  to  have  the  rolls  and  re- 
gisters of  some  few  score  of  the  City  National  schools 
brought  in,  and  get  your  clerks  to  examine  them. 
I offer  you  my  services  to  assist  in  the  examination. 
Let  Mr.  Keenan  or  Mr.  Hunter  stand  by,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  will  be  seen. 
A question  that  Dr.  Sullivan  put  to  me  settled  it.  If 
only  58  per  cent,  of  the  496,457  children  admitted  in 
a year  are  entered  iv.'+he  First  Book,  where  do  the 
others  learn  Second,  ._Xird,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Books?  They  must  have  been  at  the  same  or  at  other 
schools,  nearly  all  National. 

11006.  You  have  not  objected  to  name  schools — do 
you  still  refuse  to  name  any  of  the  Board’s  officers  ? — 
Certainly.  On  the  ground  of  self-respect  I would  not 
ask  an  officer  in  the  service,  though  for  some  of  them 
I entertain  the  y Tunest  regard,  to  come  and  support 
my  veracity  on  a Matter  I know  quite  as  much  about, 
to  Say  the  very  least/'as  they  do.  I will  refer  you  to  a 
class  of  evidence  worth  ten  dozen  of  such  witnesses. 
“Go  to  the  schools,  “search  the  official  Scriptures.” 
Go  to  the  schools  in  Dublin  and  ascertain  for  yourself. 
That  appeal  is  worth  the  opinions  of  all  the  people 
connected  with  the  Board. 

11007.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  the  National  sys- 
tem had  become  denominational  except  in  some  districts 
in  the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

11008.  I think  you  said  in  those  places  where  there 
were  Presbyterian  schools? — Presbyterians  and  Dis- 
senters of  various  kinds.  Where  the  people  are  mixed 
sis  to  creeds. 

1 1009.  There  the  schools  are  less  denominational  ? — 
There  are  waifs  and  strays ; small  religious  minorities 
in  these  schools.  You  will  find  schools  as  close  as 
here  in  King’s  Inns-street.  So  far  back  as  1845  and 
1846,  while  I was  examining  in  an  Established  Church 
National  school  in  Cavan,  the  master  of  the  Presbyterian 
National  school,  under  a Presbyterian  minister,  had 
scholars  standing  at  the  door  of  his  school,  watching 
what  was  going  on. 

11010.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  did  you  know  the 
master  had  scholars  standing  there  ? — I witnessed  it. 

11011.  What  did  you  witness? — I witnessed  the 
children.  When  I went  to  the  school  every  move- 
ment I made  going  into  or  out  of  the  school  was 
watched. 

11012.  Did  you  ask  those  children  were  they  sent 
by  the  master  to  watch  ? — I believe  they  were  sent  to 
watch  every  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Inspector. 

I don’t  say  improperly. 

11013.  Do  you  say  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  were 
sent  by  the  master  1—1  believe  that.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon. There  is  no  harm  in  it. 


11014.  What  were  the  names  of  the  schools  ? — Dru- 
timon  and  Ar-dmoan. 

11015.  What  is  the  name  of  the  master? —I  can- 
not say.  Mahaffy  was,  I think,  master  of  the  Presby- 
terian National  school,  and  the  other  is  an  Established 
Church  National  school. 

11016.  It  is  simply  an  inference  on  your  part,  an 
impression,  and  you  cannot  state  it  as  a fact  that  the 
master  of  the  school  under  a Presbyterian  minister 
sent  scholax's  to  watch  you? — I have  no  doubt  about 
it.  A Catholic  master  would  do  the  same.  There  is 
no  cx-ime  or  even  grave  fault  in  it.  I don’t  want  to 
impute  any  harm.  I attach  not  the  slightest  impor- 
tance to  it. 

11017.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  none  of  the 
Protestant  parochial  schools  in  Dublin  were  connected 
with  the  National  Board  except  one  ? — Yes.  The  only 
schools  are  those  of  St.  Bride’s,  under  the  rector,  Rev. 
Mr.  Cax’i'oll. 

11018.  Does  that  statement  refer  merely  to  the  city 
of  Dublin  ? — To  the  immediate  city.  There  are  62,000 
Protestants  in  Dublin.  There  is  not  one  Presbyterian 
school  connected  with  the  Board,  but  I have  heard  that 
one  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Bolton-street.  There  was 
one  under  a Dissenting  minister  in  Blackhall-place, 
but  it  was  given  up.  There  were  two  in  King’s  Inns- 
street,  but  they  are  struck  off  the  roll,  and  there  is  no 
Chureh  of  England  school  under  the  Board  except  the 
Rev.  Mx\  Carroll's  at  St.  Bride’s,  at  which  I was  the 
day  before  yesterday.  I found  they  were  on  vacation. 
I visited  them  several  times  befox-e.  There  is  also  a 
small  National  school,  under  a Dissenting  minister', 
held  in  a Protestant  church  in  Oxiel-street,  with  a few 
pupils,  which  I visited  lately.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Established  Chureh  clergy,  there  is  no  other  school  of 
theirs  in  Dublin  connected  with  the  Board,  nor',  ac- 
cording to  the  Report  for  1866,  one  school  in  Belfast 
belonging  to  the  Established  Chureh  clei'gy  connected 
with  the  Boax-d. 

11019.  Rev.  Dx-.  Wilson.  — Some  of  the  Boax-d’s 
officers  having  already  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  fluctuation,  could  you  not  be  disposed  to  name 
anyone  whose  evidence  we  would  have  on  the  point  ? — 
Certainly  not.  It  is  ten  yeax-s  since  I left  the  service 
of  the  Board.  You  don’t  want  me  to  refer  to  these 
gentlemen  to  get  a character  from  them  on  a matter 
that  I have  been  investigating.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  schools  would  see  it.  I am  not  imputing 
blame  to  anyone.  His  Eminence  Cax-dinal  Cullen  has 
been  at  this  investigation  for  many  a day.  You  will 
find  when  he  comes  befoi'e  you  he  will  tell  you  a good 
deal  about  it  from  his  own  observation. 

11020.  Tire  Chairman. — At  the  present  moment 
have  school  founders  the  option  of  conveying  the  sites 
either  to  the  Board  as  a body,  or  to  trustees  named  by 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

11021.  Are  both  these  classes  of  schools  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  repairs  ? — Now  they  are,  except 
that  the  Board  pays  the  whole  expense  of  repairs  of 
schools  vested  in  themselves,  and  only  a portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  repairs  of  the  others. 

11022.  What  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  others  ? 
— For  the  repairs  of  schools  vested  in  local  parties,  the 
rule  is  that  the  people  of  the  locality  pay  one-third 
and  the  Board  two-thirds.  In  the  case  of  schools 
vested  in  themselves,  the  Board  pay  the  whole 
expense.* 

11023.  What  further  ax-rangement  do  you  desire  as 
to  the  system  of  trustees  ? — Abolish  the  system. 
Either  found  a public  department,  or  better,  make 
each  religious  body  a corporation,  as  is  done  in  Canada 
and  other  countx-ies,  and  let  each  have  power  to  hold 
property  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes.  Mr. 
O’Connell,  in  1846,  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a bill  to  incorporate  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  for  such  purpose.  A plan  of  that  sort  was 
proposed  by  the  Poor  School  Committee  in  England. 
Mr.  Stokes,  a member  of  this  Commission,  was  secre- 
tary, when  they  issued  a document,  recommending 
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James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
esq. 


* This  is  a mistake,  for  which 


see  explanation  at  subsequent  examination,  13th  July,  Q.  12,264,  p.  513. 
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that  the  same  ought  to  he  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  England. 

11024.  Might  the  founders  of  the  schools  convey 
the  sites,  under  the  present  law,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ? — Yes,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  transferring  sites  to  any- 
one they  like  in  that  way ; but  I am  not  sure  the 
Board  would  approve  of  that  sort  of  trust. 

11025.  Which  Board? — The  National  Board.  One 
condition  they  always  attach  is,  that  they  must 
approve  of  the  trustees.  I have  never  known  an 
instance  of  any  other  than  three  individuals  being 
trustees.  I have  never  known  a corporation,  or  other 
body,  in  its  public  capacity,  being  a trustee.  So  far 
as  I have  known,  it  lias  been  always  individuals. 

11026.  Mr.  Sullivan. — If  all  the  vested  schools  in 
the  country  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  and  were  repaired  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  how  would  that  work  ? — I would  not  give 
to  any  local  body,  constituted  like  a Board  of  Guar- 
dians or  a Grand  Jury,  any  control,  whatever,  over 
school  property,  either  as  to  repairs,  ownership,  or 
otherwise.  From  my  expeiience  in  Ireland  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  of  Grand  Juries,  as  to  public  institu- 
tions, I would  give  them  no  control  over  the  schools, 
or  over  education.  With  all  its  faults,  and  they  are 
legion,  I would  prefer  the  National  Board. 

11027.  Only  as  to  repairs  ? — I would  give  them  no 
control  whatever.  Anyone  who  would  propose  a 
system  of  local  rating  for  schools  in  Ireland  must  have 
no  notion  of  the  country.  Look  to  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  the  workhouses,  and  to  the  action 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
destitute  juveniles. 

11028.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  give  the  money  to 
the  trustees  ? — -I  would  aid  them  with  funds  just  as 
now.  I would  make  no  change;  I would  require 
them  to  give  local  support,  as  in  England,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  able. 

11029.  The  Chairman. — If  they  hold  those  things 
under  trust,  which  trust  would  imply  certain  condi- 
tions, what  practical  difference  would  it  make  whether 
the  legal  estate  vested  in  a religious  body  or  in  the 
National  Board  ? — I think  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property  it  makes  very  great  difference  whether  the 
State  comes  into  the  parish,  owns  the  school,  and 
exercises  the  legal  and  official  rights  connected  with 
the  patronage.  I may  mention  to  you  that  the  trust- 
deed  refers  only  to  the  building  grants,  and  the  legal 
property,  but  does  not  affect  the  continuance  of  the 
school,  by  salary,  books,  training,  and  other  yearly  aids. 
There  has  been  a lamentable  instance  in  Ireland  where 
law  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  compel 
the  Board  to  pay  salaries  and  other  grants  to  carry  on 
the  schools,  when  the  Board  refused.  There  was  a case 
referred  to  Mr.  Brewster,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  decided,  at  once,  that  the  trust-deed  affected  only 
the  legal  property-  in  the  school  and  premises.  The 
Board  might  alter  their  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  salaries,  and  -withdrew  them  as  often  and 
on  whatever  ground  they  liked.  This,  alone,  would 
break  down  all  confidence  with  regard  to  the  early 
scheme,  and  make  even  local  vesting  more  and  more 
obj  ectionable.  The  Board  said  to  the  trustees  there  are 
certain  rules  violated.  The  trustees  said,  we  have 
observed  the  rules  in  the  trust-deeds.  The  Board  says 
there  are  new  rules  since,  and,  as  you  refuse  to  observe 
them,  we  stop  the  salaries.  Rev.  Mr.  M'Namara, 
patron  of  the  Phibsborough  schools,  submitted  a 
case  to  Mi*.  Brewster,'  and  he  decided  that  the  trust- 
deed  referred  merely  to  the  legal  possession  of  the 
premises. 

1 1030.  Suppose  such  a change  as  you  advocate  made, 
what  security  would  the  National  Board  have  after 
they  had  supplied  large  sums  of  money  to  erect  build- 
ings, that  they  would  continue  to  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Board  ? — A greater  security  than  now. 
They  have  now  but  the  security  of  three  individuals. 
There  they  would  have  the  security  of  a public  body. 
It  is  very  little  likely  the  property  would  be  alienated 
when  built  by  a public  body  for  a public  purpose.  All 


the  security  that  the  Board  has  now  is  thi’ee  indivi- 
duals. Very  many  of  these  are  persons  who  should 
not  be  selected  as  trustees.  I beg  to  remind  you  that 
the  National  Society  in  England  is  a corporation,  and 
I advocate  only  the  same  privilege  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  of  every  religious  denomination. 

11031.  Mx*.  Gibson. — Are  you  sxu*e  the  National 
Society  is  incorporated  ? — Yes  ; it  is  incorporated  by 
Royal  Chartei*. 

11032.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  monitors,  by 
whom  are  the  monitors  appointed  in  the  English 
schools? — Every  appointment  is  made  by  the  local 
managers.  No  appointment  is  made  by  the  State,  ex- 
cept Inspectors,  and  even  these  ax*e  presented  by  the 
religious  bodies. 

11033.  Is  the  system  the  same  in  our  schools?— 
No ; the  Inspectors  select  and  recommend,  and  the 
Board  appoints  the  monitors.  The  patrons  have  only  a 
veto  against  the  appointment. 

11034.  Is  the  Irish  monitorial  system,  especially  as 
regards  the  working  of  convent  schools,  compatible 
with  the  principle  of  guarding  local  rights  laid  down 
in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  ? — In  direct  collision  with  it, 
and  with  the  statements  in  the  early  reports  and 
official  documents  of  the  Board.  They  constantly 
reminded  the  public  that  the  National  schools  were 
not  the  schools  of  the  Board.  “ The  National  schools 
ax*e  not,”  says  Lord  Stanley,  in  1833,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  “ so  much  the 
schools  of  the  Government  as  of  local  patrons  and 
manager’s,  who  submit,  voluntarily,  to  certain  regula- 
tions, in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Government.”  Yet,  now  they  go  into  these  schools 
and  appoint  a staff  of  3,600  paid  monitors  or  junior 
teacher-s  that  costs  ,£27,000  or  £28,000,  or  as  much  as 
the  whole  original  grant  given  for  National  education. 
This  is  a serious  invasion  of  local  rights,  the  evils  of 
which  are  not  fully  understood. 

11035.  Speaking  of  the  want  of  local  aid  towards 
schools,  to  which  you  have  just  alluded,  have  you  ever 
met  instances  of  lay  patrons  of  schools  giving  aid  to  a 
teacher  by  paying  the  school-fees  of  children  who  have 
attended  a certain  number  of  days  during  the  quarter, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  act  as  an  inducement  to 
children  to  give  something  like  a regular  attendance? 
— I have  heard  something  like  that.  I know  that  on 
the  Earl  of  Besborough’s  property  at  Pilltown,  upon 
which  there  is  a large  number  of  schools,  either  by 
employment  in  the  demesne  or  otherwise,  some  pre- 
mium is  set  by  Lord  Besborough  or  his  agent,  in  a 
few  of  them,  to  see  and  induce  a better  attendance. 
But  with  regard  to  this  constituting  any  feature  or 
practice  in  the  country,  I could  not  say  that  it  does. 

11036.  It  has  not  been  in  any  way  a practice  ? — N ot 
at  all,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

11037.  The  Chairman. — During  your  experience  as 
an  Inspector  of  the  National  Board,  did  any  cases  of 
proselytism  in  connexion  with  the  National  schools 
come  before  you  ? — Thousands,  in  this  way ; by  pro- 
selytism you  don’t  understand  a person  going  openly 
and  changing  his  religion ; if  a Protestant,  going  openly 
and  reading  his  recantation ; or  if  a Catholic,  going  to  a 
Protestant  church.  Your  lordship  means,  I am  sure,  on 
the  way  to  a change  of  religion,  attending  either  by 
compulsion,  by  inducement,  or  otherwise,  at  a religious 
instruction  different  from  that  he  professes.  In  this  sense 
there  are  and  were  always  cases ; but  I never  met  a 
single  instance,  in  my  personal  official  experience,  of  a 
Catholic  teacher  or  a Catholic  child  in  a National 
school  becoming,  by  the  instruction  received  in  the 
school,  a Protestant ; but  with  regard  to  proselytizing 
practices  there  is  a Return, moved  for  by  Major  O’Reilly, 
now  in  my  hand,  one  of  four  volumes,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  large  number  of  18,000  children, 
chiefly  in  Ulster,  were  attending  religious  instruction 
actually  given  by  persons  of  a different  religion.  The 
details  of  this  return  are  signed  by  the  patrons  and 
teachers  of  the  several  schools,  and  merely  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  I shall  submit  an  analysis  of 
such  return  at  a future  sitting. 
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11038.  That  return  would  refer  to  a later  period 
than,  the  time  when  you  were  an  Inspector  1— Yes  ; 
five  years.  I have  been  writing  and  agitating  a good 
deal  about  it.  My  interest  in  the  subject  did  not 
cease  with  my  official  connexion.  I will  give  an 
example  from  the  return  before  me  that  -will  illustrate 
the  proselytizing  practices.  In  the  Galgorm  school, 
on  the  first  page,  the  teacher  is  a Presbyterian.  The 
monitor  is  a Dissenter.  In  the  year  in  question  ten 
Catholic  children  were  attending  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  consists  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
school  for  all  the  pupils  ; these  ten  Catholic  children 
attended  the  school  at  the  time  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  their  parents  are  said  to  have  got  a notice 
from  the  teacher  that  they  attended.  Cases  like  that. 
There  are  many  thousand  such  cases  given  in  the  blue- 
book  before  me. 

11039.  Do  you  think  that  the  attendance  at  reli- 
gious instruction  in  that  manner  modifies  the  opinions 
of  many  children  in  after-life  ? — That  it  would  modify 
their  opinions  is  highly  probable.  If  a child  is  in  a 
school  hearing  that  his  doctrines  are  in  contravention 
of  Scripture,  that  his  clergy  are  teaching  him  falsely, 
that  such  and  such  a tenet  is  not  rational  or  Scriptural 
— I cannot  suppose  that  if  that  goes  on  from  the  time 
a child  is  five  or  six  years  of  age  till  he  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  that  it  will  not  have  some  effect  upon  him. 

11040.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  known  any  instances 
in  which  it  succeeded  1 — Yes. 

11041.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Catholics 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  take  part  in  prayers  of 
another  denomination  ? — Absolutely. 

11042.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  Galgorm 
school,  has  there  been  a case  of  any  change  of  religion  ? 
— I have  already  told  you  that  in  my  official  experience 
I never  knew  of  one  case  in  a school  under  my  own 
inspection,  but  there  have  been  many  instances. 

11043.  These  children  you  say  are  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  controversial  instruction  ? — Clearly. 

11044.  Are  you  aware  of  that  as  a matter  of  fact  ? 
— If  I produce  to  you  a return  signed  by  a Presby- 
terian teacher  and  patron,  and  verified  by  the  official 
signature  of  the  Board,  I believe  then. 

11045.  As  to  what  ? — As  to  the  facts  they  state. 

11046.  What  facts  1 — They  state  the  nature  of  the 
religious  instruction  given,  who  imparted,  and  who 
were  present  at  it. 

11047.  What  is  that1? — I read  it.  The  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  at  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  school  for  all  the  pupils.  This 
statement  is  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  Time  Table  in 
the  public  schools. 

11048.  And  in  connexion  with  that  instruction,  does 
the  teacher  indulge  in  any  controversial  arguments  ? 
— -I  never  was  in  the  school.  I can  answer  no  question, 
except  from  the  return  before  me,  and  my  general 
knowledge  of  the  habit  of  imparting  instruction  in 
Presbyterian  schools. 

11049.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  don’t  know  ? 
— I know  nothing  whatever  except  as  I read  in  the 
return  before  me. 

11050.  Can  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  religious 
instruction  given  there,  except  that  it  is  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version  ? — No ; and  also 
prayer. 

11051.  Are  you  aware  that  Homan  Catholic  parents 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  don’t  object  to  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version1? — Some  indivi- 
dual Roman  Catholic  parents  may  not ; but  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  does. 

11052.  Are  you  aware,  as  a fact,  that  they  do  not 
object  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

11053.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Roman  Catholic  parents  put  the  Authorized  Version 
into  the  hands  of  then-  children,  and  authorize  them 
to  join  with  others  in  reading  ? — I could  conceive  a 
case,  but  it  would  astonish  and  scandalize  me. 

11054.  Are  you  aware  of  the  distance  between  Gal- 
gorm and  Ballymena? — I don’t  know  the  distance. 

1 1055.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  it  is  not  two 
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miles  7 — I would  be  surprised  at  nothing  about  it.  : I 
know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it  is  in  Antrim, 
but  I know  Ballymena  very  well. 

11056.  Could  you  expect  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  attend  National  schools : in  Ballymena  under  Priest 
Lynch  ? — I would  expect  Catholic  children  to  attend 
schools  not  two  miles  off  under  Very  Rev.  Father 
Lynch.  You  are  as  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  as  I am,  beyond  what  appears  on  this  return. 

11057.  Should  the  Roman  Catholic  children  prefer  to 
go  to  his  school  ? — If  they  were  near  to  it  they  would. 

11058.  If  Bishop  Dorrian  the  other  day  said  that 
he  expected  Roman  Catholic  children  in  Cullyvackey,  a 
mile  further  off,  to  attend  National  schools  under 
Priest  Lynch,  but  who  did  not  so  attend,  what  would 
you  say? — I believe,  from  the  evidence  I have  seen 
from  time  to  time,  that  such  is  the  case  with  some 
Roman  Catholic  children,  but  they  are  wholly  excep- 
tional. 

11059.  I have  taken  the  case  to  which  you  referred. 
Is  the  name  given  of  the  manager  of  the  Galgorm 
school  ? — No ; it  is  simply  stated  Px-esbyterian. 

11060.  The  name  is  not  given  ? — It  was  given  ixx 
the  original  return  sent  fix,  but  w as  stnick  out.  It 
would  not  fit  in  the  folio  page.  It  would  have  re- 
qxxired  another  coluxxxn. 

11061.  W hat  provision  would  you  make  for  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  small  minorities  in  such  places  at 
a considerable  distance  from  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  maxxagement  ? — I would  make  what  px-ovision 
I could,  if  I had  no  alternative  but  a mixed  system. 
That  is,  compel  the  Board  to  go  back  to  the  px-ovision 
in  the  oxiginal  system,  and  put  out  the  children  at  the 
time  of  religious  instruction.  I wovtld  go  back  to  the 
original  system. 

11062,  Mr.  Gibson. — What  oxiginal  system? — Of 
requixing  sxxclx  chilctreix  to  be  put  out  at  the  time  of 
religious  iixstx-uction. 

11063.  Rev.  Dx\  Wilson. — In  what  capacity  woixkl 
you  do  that.  Would  it  be  as  a Commissioner  of  educa- 
tion ? — I mean  as  a public  man,  as  an  educationist,  and 
as  a citizen. 

11064.  Who  are  the  parties  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  putting  out  the  children? — The  patron  and  the 
teacher  of  the  school. 

11065.  Would  you  give  to  any  patron  and  teacher 
a power  and  authority  over  the  children  which  the 
parents,  are  not  disposed  to  exercise? — Certainly  not. 
I have  always  stood  and  will  always  stand  up  for  the 
right  of  the  parent,  as  the  first  natural  and  legal  right. 

11066.  Have  you  not  said  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren in  the  Galgorm  school  received  intimation  that 
the  children  were  receiving  religious  instruction? — I 
did  not  say  they  received  it.  I said  I found  by  the  return 
that  the  notice  was  said  to  be  issued  or  sent  to  them. 
!i  Number  of  pupils  specified  by  creed  to  whose  parent 
' or  guardians  notification  has  been  given”  under  such 
a rule  of  the  rules  and  regulations — that  is  the  heading. 

11067.  So  far  as  the  return  is  concerned  the  notifica- 
tion has  been  given  ? — So  it  appears,  and  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it. 

11068.  The  Chair  man. — Do  you  think  a large  number 


of  boys  above  twelve  years  of  age  in  schools  is  advan- 
tageous?— With  regard  to  the  labouring  poor,  I have 
no  desire  that  beyond  reading,  writing,  counting,  and 
general  intelligence,  that  they  would  be  kept  in  schools 
so  as  to  infx-inge  on  what  you  would  call  the  fair  laboux- 
ing  yeax-s.  I am  no  theorist  on  that  point.  I think 
the  great  mass  of  the  children  ought  to  set  about  earning 
theix-  bread  at  twelve  or  thirteen  yeax-s  of  age.  I 
think  if  you  had  a good  system  of  education,  rational 
and  practical  training,  teachers  fairly  paid,  good  in- 
spection,  good  books,  I do  believe  such  a thing  is 
completely  possible.  I believe  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion would  be  to  turn  the  vast  majority  of  the  children 
out,  boys  especially,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  yeax-s  of  age 
as  industrial  recruits  in  the  battle  of  life. 

11069.  Supposing  a system  of  payment  by  result 
established,  should  you  propose  to  fix  a maximum 
age  beyond  which  the  State  should  not  pay  for  chil- 
dren  ? — At  present  I would  not.  Education  is  so 
8 M 2 
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July  8 1868  backward,  that  while  there  is  a hope  of  the  children  carried  out.  If  minorities  choose  to  go  to  the  schools 
' learninc-'  anything,  I would  either  admit  them  to  a day  with  these  broad  facts  stated,  they  do  so  at  their 

James  Wm.  school  or  if  not  to  an  evening  school.  I might,  here-  own  risk.  I am  not  for  an  exclusively  denominational 

Kavanagb,  after,  make  a restriction  with  regard  to  day  schools  system,  nor  for  forcing  it  where  the  circumstances  of  the 

or  restriction  as  to  the  minimum  age  as  to  evening  countrydo  not  suit  it ; if  there  are  any  parties  that  agree 
schools,  but  at  present  I would  not.  I don’t  commit  to  have  a mixed  school,  let  them  have  it,  and  let  such 

myself  ' to  the  opinion  that  in  a few  years  when  the  school  receive  aid.  The  Catholic  archbishops,  in  their 

schools  are  got  into  Letter  working  order,  it  would  late  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Govem- 

not  be  advisable  to  fix  some  maximum  age,  but  at  ment  respecting  the  primary  schools,  expressed  these 
present  I would  not.  It  is  not  worth  while,  consider-  opinions — preference  for  the  denominational  system, 
in<f  now,  the  schools  are  so  backward.  There  is  a but  freedom  to  others  to  adopt  the  mixed  system.  So 
considerable  number  of  scholars  at  twelve  years  of  age.  far  as  others  are  concerned,  if  there  are  districts  like 
That  is  one  of  the  great  differences  between  Irish  and  Galgorm,  where  a school  can  only  be  made  up  by  putting 
English  schools.  In  England  the  number  at  twelve  them  all  together,  and  having  a conscience  clause,  I 

years  of  age  is  veiy  small.  The  average  age  of  the  am  for  supporting  such  a school,  but  for  the  denomi- 

children  in  schools  in  Ireland  is  nine  and  a quarter  to  national  system,  so  far  as  the  general  condition  of  the 
nine  and  a half  years — much  higher  than  in  England.  country  is  concerned. 

11070.  Supposing  a system  was  established  more  11072.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  the 
denominational  than  the  present,  how  would  you  pro-  Connaught  Mission  schools  ? — I have  been  through 
tect  Protestant  minorities  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  them  all. 

the  manner  that  the  conscience  clause  in  England  11073.  What  is  your  opinion  of  them  as  to  their 
seeks  to  protect  small  minorities  ?— I will  answer  efficiency  in  elementary  secular  teaching  ?— It  is  very 
yom-  lordship’s  question  immediately  by  first  saying  low.  I make  great  allowance  for  them.  The  children 
that  in  a large  portion  of  Ireland  there  are  absolutely  in  them,  except  in  the  case  of  orphanages,  are  of  a very 
no  Protestants,  or,  at  all  events,  Protestants  to  go  to  neglected  class.  From  1846,  for  several  years  they 
primary  schools.  From  the  investigations  to-day  and  were  the  waifs  and  strays  of  famine ; or  victims  of  de- 
em the  previous  day  you  see  clearly  that  a family  sertion,  or  of  ill-conditioned  parents.  I have  been  in 
consists  of  somewhat  more  than  five  persons.  One-  Achill  schools;  in  the  schools  near  Maam  and  Clifden.  I 
fourth  of  the  population  is  of  school  age.  To  get  even  have  been  over  what  is  called  the  Mission  district,  and 
one  child  to  go  to  a National  school,  you  must  have  I found  scarcely  one  medium  school.  The  secular  edu- 
a population  of  a few  persons.  There  are  199  of  the  cation  in  them  was  merely  secondary.  They  were 
2,428  parishes  in  Ireland  that  have  not  even  one  hearing  rather  than  reading  Scripture,  and  flippantly 
Anglican  Protestant.  There  are  1,261,  or  more  than  talking  controversy.  You  would  not,  I am  sure,  ask 
one-half  the  2,428,  that  have  not  even  one  Presby-  my  opinion  about  them  on  moral  and  religious  grounds, 
terian,  and  there  are  1,386  of  the  2,428  parishes  that  I could  not  be  more  opposed  to  anything— societies  or- 
have  not  even  one  Dissenter.  There  are  575  of  the  ganized  and  subscriptions  raised  throughout  the  three 
2,428  parishes  that  have  only  from  one  to  20  members  kingdoms  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Catholics  of  Con- 
of  the  Established  Church.  To  that  part  of  your  lord-  naught  of  the  only  one  solace  left  them  in  their-  poverty 
ship’s  question  I will  now  address  myself.  Apart  from  : — that  is  their  faith. 

the  199  that  have  none,  there  are  575  that  have  from  11074.  Do  a large  proportion  of  the  children  edu- 
one  to  20  members  of  the  Established  Church.  You  cated  in  these  schools  either  become  or  remain  Protes- 
don’t  mean  to  affect  the  whole  system  of  State  educa-  tants  in  afterlife?— I would  certainly  say  the  children, 
tion  for  these  extreme  minorities..  It  would  be  a especially  the  orphans,  would.  I may  mention  an  inci- 
sort  of  speculative  justice  that  no  legislator  would  take  dent  to  you  in  connexion  with  this.  I received  letters 
into  account  where  he  had  to  deal  with  a practical  a few  years  since  from  Ballina,  stating  that  there  was 
question  of  the  sort.  Four  into  20  and  you  have  five,  a National  school  in  Charles-street,  in  that  town,  in 
That  would  give  you  a maximum  of  five  children,  of  which  the  Catholic  children  were  being  interfered 
whom,  were  they  all  of  the  poorer  class,  you  might  with.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  there 
have  two  attending  the  school.  ' You  would  not  in  were  friends  of  mine.  At  my  own  expense  I went 
the  few  of  these  594  parishes  that  have  a stray  Pro-  across  Ireland  to  Ballina  to  see  that  National  school, 
testant  allow  the  one  Protestant  to  govern  the  school,  Attached  to  that  National  school  I found  an  orphanage 
and  determine  its  religious  economy  and  practices.  It  in  Charles-street,  Ballina.  This  was  the  mart  where 
would  be  government  by  minorities.  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  famine  were  bought — poor 

11071.  What  I asked  you  is  this — in  these  cases,  unfortunate  widows  were  selling  their  children  like 
where  there  are  small  minorities — I think  you  said  little  pigs.  Unfortunate  creatures  that  were  in  the 
575  would  be  the  number — if  a system  more  denomi-  lowest  condition — some  attracted  by  food,  and  others 
national  were  established,  what  provision,  analogous  were  brought  into  the  orphanage.  And  the  funds  of 
to  the  conscience  clause  in  England,  would  you  pro-  the  National  Board  were  used  within  the  four  walls 
pose  to  make  in  these  cases  ? — If  you  ask  my  own  there  to  maintain  an  orphanage  beside  it.  The  Rev. 
private  opinion,  I declare  that  every  school  should  Mr.  Ai-mstrong,  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  agent 
be  the  same,  as  every  church,  namely,  for  one  to  their  Mission  in  Connaught,  was  the  patron, 
denomination.  No  one  is  coaxed,  induced,  or  en-  11075.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  stated  you  would  allow 
ticed  to  go  into  Marlborough-street  church,  into  any  child  to  be  present  during  secular  instruction  in 
George’s  church,  or  into  the  beautiful  Presbytex-ian  the  schools  and  oblige  the  teacher  to  turn  him  out 
church  near  this.  I would  have  the  school  with  dui’ing  religious  instruction ; that  you  would  insist 
the  doors  open  wide,  and  I would  exclude  xxo  one.  upon  that ; you  would  deny  no  child  secular  instiue- 
I would  have  the  religious  system  and  discipline  of  the  tion,  but  not  interfere  with  his  religious  tenets  ? — Cer- 
scliool  strictly  laid  down.  I would  deny  the  secular  tainly.  I think  it  unfair  to  intei-fere  with  a child’s  faith, 
teaching  to  no  one.  If  other  children  came  there,  it  11076.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  Church  Education 
would  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  patron  to  level  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers  insist  upon  the  right 
any  of  the  instruction  of  the  school  at  the  faith  of  such  to  give  religious  instruction  at  all  times  ? — I am  for 
a child.  I would  have  no  objection  to  turn  out  the  the  same  in  point  of  principle. 

child,  at  the  time  of  i-eligious  instx-uction,  if  the  parent  11077.  In  a Church  Education  school,  or  a Christian 
made  a request  to  that  effect,  or  if  I stipulated  to  do  Brothers’  school — in  a school  kept  according  to  your 
so,  in  consideration  of  State  aid.  I would  place  no  plan,  how  would  you  protect  an  unfortunate  Presby- 
restriction,  however,  on  references  for  instruction  in  terian  child,  or  any  other  dissenting  child  in  the  school 
morals..  If  it  were  a higher  moral  sanction  to  appeal  from  receiving  different  religious  instruction,  when 
to  the  Bible  or  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  the  lesson  presented  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  for 
Church,  or  the  authority  of  her  teaching,  I would  place  giving  such  religious  instruction  ? — It  is  simply  im- 
no  more  restriction  on  such  reference  or  such  appeal  possible.  This  is  no  new  view  of  mine.  In  the  House 
than  in  the  family.  It  is  indefensible,  and  cannot  be  of  Lords,  in  1S54,  I used  the  phrase  “sympathy  of 
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numbers.”  The  play-ground  is  a place  of  conversion  ; 
the  mixed  system  of  education  could  not  work,  and 
you  have  put  a fair  case. 

11078.  I ask  you  is  it  not  your  own  plan? — It 
would  not  work. 

11079.  You  abandon  that  plan,  then? — I don’t  go 
back  of  it  in  any  way.  It  would  not  work.  I would 
have  your  Presbyterian  schools  the  same  as  your 
church,  and  the  same  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Established  Church  schools.  There  is  no  other  way 
of  managing  schools  in  more  than  three  out  of  four 
parts  of  Ireland ; but  I said  I am  not  for  forcing  that 
on  every  body.  If  anyone  prefers  mixed  schools  where 
there  are  small  minorities,  let  them  go  together  and 
have  such  schools. 

11080.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Did  you  say,  in  an- 
swer to  his  lordship,  that  education  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  should  be  purely  secular,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  sort  of  proselytism? — No — I never  said  that. 

11081.  You  did  not  intend  it? — I did  not  intend 
anything  of  the  sort,  nor  did  I say  it. 

11082.  Without  risk  of  proselytism,  what  provision 
could  you  make  for  a Protestant  child  when  there 
were  only  three  or  four,  and  when  they  must  receive 
some  education? — In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  I would  be  generous  to  them  ; but  let 
the  landlords  that  have  a rental  of  £17,000,000  a 
year,  and  give  less  than  half  a farthing  in  the  pound 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  National 
schools — let  them  come  forward,  and,  with  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  and  other's  of  the  same  denomination, 
provide,  with  the  aid  of  small  grants,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  extreme  minorities. 

11083.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  say  the  State 
should  give  £30  a year  to  a teacher  for  teaching  these 
three  children  ? — Certainly  not ; no  country  can  legis- 
late for  extreme  minorities.  If  we  did  we  should 
legislate  for  Jews  in  this  Christian  country,  and  be- 
cause a Jew  goes  to  school,  abandon,  in  deference  to 
him,  the  Christian  tone  of  the  school. 

11084.  Are  you  not  aware  there  is  a large  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  minorities  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? 
— I am  aware  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  minority  in 
form  counties,  but  a very  substantial  one. 

11085.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  the 
counties  in  the  North  of  Ireland  where  there  might 
be  small  minorities,  say  of  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
Roman  Catholic  children  ? — I would  leave  the  Roman 
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Catholics  in  the  economy  of  their  religious  household 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  as  they  have  declared 
for  the  denominational  system  leave  them  to  provide 
for  those  cases. 

11086.  You  would  make  no  provision  for  them? — 
Certainly  not.  I would  let  them  provide  for  those 
cases  themselves,  and  not  pex-mit  impertinent  inter- 
ference or  patronage  on  the  part  of  others,  not  Catholics, 
in  reference  to  such  eases. 

11087.  With  regard  to  the  little  children  that  you 
say  were  sold,  like  little  pigs,  in  Ballina,  how  much 
was  given  for  each  ? — The  price  went  up  and  down, 
like  the  transactions  in  the  stock  market. 

11088.  Who  bought  them? — Parson  Armstrong,  as 
they  call  him,  but  who  is  not  an  Anglican,  but  a Pres- 
byterian clergyman.  He  was  always  in  the  Ballina 
market,  buying  them  up  for  the  Presbyterian  mission 
there  founded. 

11089.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  the 
funds  received  for  that  National  school  from  the 
National  Board,  went  in  any  way  to  support  the  orphan 
part  of  the  institution  ? — Certainly  ; the  school  being 
an  integral  portion  of  the  establishment. 

11090.  Who  received  the  school  moneys  ? — The 
teacher,  I presume. 

11091.  He  received  the  grants  that  were  paid  by 
the  National  Board  ? — Yes.  If  you  like  I can  produce 
my  notes  which  I took.  I spent  a day  in  it,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  in  the  Dublin  papers. 

11092.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  school  fees  went  to 
the  teacher? — Yes,  but  it  is  the  Board’s  grants,  to 
which  I refer. 

11093.  Then  why  say  they  were  applied  to  proselyt- 
izing purposes  ? — The  school  is  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  mission. 

11094.  Are  you  aware  of  any  teacher  so  generous 
as  to  give  his  fees  in  the  support  of  such  an  insti- 
tution?— I am  not  aware  of  any.  There  was  a 
Presbyterian  mission  society ; the  teacher  in  the  school 
had  been  a Roman  Catholic,  and  became  a Presby- 
terian. He  was  brought  to  the  North  of  Ireland  until 
his  studies  were  finished ; he  was  then  brought  back 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  had  abandoned  his  father’s 
religion,  and  he  was  then  thought  fit  to  conduct  this 
National  school.  If  you  like,  Dr.  Wilson,  I will  give 
you  my  notes  upon  it. 

[Adjourned.] 


(A). — Joint  Letter  from  the  Head  Inspectors  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
Referred  to  at  Question  10780,  page  431. 


To  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

Head  Inspectors  obliged  to  submit  this  remonstrance. 

Gentlemen.— Considering  the  position  which  we  have 
the  honour  to  hold  under  the  Commissioners,  it  is  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  we  are  obliged  to  appear  before  them  with 
complaint  or  remonstrance  in  any  matter  personal  to  our- 
selves. Changes,  however,  have  taken  place  within  the  past 
year  in  relation  to  our  duties  which  oblige  us,  on  public 
grounds,  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commission- 
ers our  opinion  on  the  very  objectionable  nature  of  some  of 
these  changes. 

Services  of  Head  Inspectors. 

II.  We  respectfully  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  many  and  deeply  important  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  practical  working  of  the  National 
System  of  Education  since  1846,  when  the  office  which  we 
hold  was  created.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  were  confined  to  a general  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils,  to  a state- 
ment of  occasional  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  and 
to  an  account  of  the  objects,  the  struggles,  and  the  success  of 
the  system  ; and  the  detailed  information  which  these  reports 
mainly  embodied  was  lists  of  schools,  with  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each,  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  enjoyed. 

Classification  of  Teachers. 

III.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  our  office  there  were 
quite  as  many  varying  standards  of  classification  for  the 


teachers  as  there  were  school  districts,  and  even  in  the  one 
district  the  standard  changed  with  the  Inspector  in  charge. 
Since  our  appointment  we  have  framed  programmes  of 
qualification  required  for  male  and  for  female  teachers,  for 
pupil  teachers,  and  for  monitors ; and  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  teachers  which  we  held  have  stimulated  them  to  ad- 
vance their  literary  attainments  and  conduct  their  schools 
with  greater  efficiency,  securing  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
higher  salaries  and  an  improved  social  position. 

This  important  duty  assigned  to  us  by  the  Commissioners 
enables  us  to  recommend  the  removal  of  incompetent 
teachers,  and  the  promotion  of  the  meritorious,  and  protects 
the  District  Inspectors  from  any  attempts  that  might  be 
made  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  so  important  a 
trust.  Apart  altogether  from  the  educational  influence  of 
this  great  measure,  the  administration  of  which  mainly  rests 
with  us,  it  involves  the  determination  of  salaries,  which 
amount  to  close  upon  £100,000,  or  over  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  annual  grant  for  National  education. 

Model  Schools. 

IY.  The  rough  outline  of  the  scheme  of  district  model 
schools  was  first  published  in  1846,  the  same  year  in  which 
our  office  was  created.  Eleven  (twelve  if  West  Dublin  be 
included)  of  these  institutions  arc  in  operation,  two  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  others  are  contemplated,  and  under 
the  Commissioners  the  chief  direction  and  management  of 
these  establishments  have  been  committed  to  our  charge. 
Taken  collectively  the  success  of  the  district  model  schools* 


* ‘Writing  of  these  in  January,  1S54,  Sir  Robert  Kane  says — “ In  what  are  called  the  model  schools,  originally  intended  as  model  primary 
schools,  but  which  li;ivc  iccumc  really  secondary  schools  of  a very  high  class — ah,  for  instance,  in  Clonmel — t lie  insirm-lion  c;v.n  furnishes  the 
sons  of  tiie  middle  class  with  the  best  and  most  practical  education  that  can  bo  had  anywhere  for  a mercantile  career,  where  the  parents  do  not 
propose  putting  the  boy  through  a complete  University  course.” — From  Journal  of  Industrial  Progress,  No.  1,  page  0. 


July  8,  1868 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
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July  8,  1868. 

James  Win. 
Kavanagh, 


lias  immeasurably  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  tlie  Commissioners,  and  from  our  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  these  institutions,  the  public  in- 
terest wl'.ieh  they  have  excited,  and  the  still  higher  educa- 
tional ends  which  they  can  readily  be  fitted  to  serve,  wc 
anticipate  for  them  a future  usefulness  of  greater  extent 
and  in  the  benefits  of  which  new  classes  of  the  people  will 
participate.  Besides  these  there  are  sixteen  model  agricul- 
tural schools  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  literary  department  in  each  of  these  establishments 
is  under  our  management  and  direction. 

The  district  model  schools  have  secured  united  education, 
united  not  only  as  to  different  religious  persuasions,  but  also 
as  to  different  social  ranks  and  classes ; they  afford  the  best 
practical  education  yet  offered  to  the  people  anywhere  in 
the  empire,  and  as  nurseries  and  training  institutions  for 
teachers,  the  numbers  and  distinguished  success  of  those 
taught  in  them  place  them  in  the  highest  position  as  practical 
and  cheap  training  schools. 

Superintendence  of  the  Inspection. 

V.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  functions  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Commissioners  is  “ to  exercise,  under  their  direc- 
tion, a general  superintendence  over  the  inspection  depart- 
ment,’' and  with  a view  to  this  object  we  have  visited  and 
reported  upon  considerably  over  one-third  of  all  the  Na- 
tional schools  in  Ireland  ; and  as  during  the  past  years 
much  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  other  duties  connected 
with  our  office,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  again  called 
forth  to  the  same  extent,  we  hope  within  a few  years  to  be 
able  to  complele  the  inspection  of  nearly  all  the  schools  in 
Ireland.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  whole  staff  of  District  and  Sub-Inspec- 
tors discharge  their  duties,  and  to  correct,  where  necessary, 
not  only  detects  and  abuses  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  the 
inspection  of  them. 

General  Reports  of  Head  Inspectors. 

VI.  Our  General  Reports,  which,  since  1847,  have  been 
included  in  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners, 
exhibit  the  working  of  district  model  schools,  the  result  of 
the  examinations  of  teachers  all  over  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  ordinary  National  schools  in- 
spected by  us,  and  not  only  the  patrons  and  teachers,  but 
the  general  public,  the  press,  and  Parliament,  have,  for  the 
past  years,  referred  to  these  reports,  and  largely  quoted  them 
in  every  controversy,  whether  as  to  the  principle,  or  as  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

Investigations. 

VII.  We  are  frequently  called  on  to  hold  inquiries  and 
investigations,  some  of  them  of  a very  grave  nature,  and  in- 
volving deep  public  as  well  as  personal  interests,  and  any 
improper  discharge  of  these  duties  might  be  attended  with 
most  serious  consequences. 

Our  Council  Invited. 

VIII.  Finally,  since  our  appointment,  the  Commissioners 
have  been  pleased  to  mark  their  sense  of  our  judgment,  our 
skill,  our  . knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
public,  and  our  devoted  faithfulness  to  them,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  they  administer,  by  inviting  our 
opinions  and  suggestions  upon  every  important  question, 
whether  of  principle  or  practice,  connected  with  not  only  our 
own  immediate  department,  but  also  with  other  branches  of 
the  institution. 

Object  of  our  Appointment. 

IX.  In  announcing  our  first  appointment,  the  Commis- 
sioners stated  (Reportfor  1846,  § 51),  “ Lastly,  with  a view 
of  giving  full  efliciency  to  our  system  of  inspection,  we  have 
appointed  four  Head  Inspectors,  with  increased  salaries, 
who  will,  under  our  direction,  exercise  a general  superin- 
tendence over  this  important  department.” 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year 
we  had  exercised  this  general  superintendence  to  the  full 
extent  contemplated  at  our  appointment ; and,  as  we  are 
justly  proud  to  bo  able  to  state,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners ; and  we  deeply  regret  to  be  compelled 
to  call  attention  to  recent  occurrences  which  tend  materially 
to  impair  our  efficiency  in  henceforth  effecting  the  important 
object  of  our  appointment. 

Recent  Occurrences. 

X.  In  January,  1 855,  we  were  summoned  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  meet  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
conference. 

We  were  then  detained  in  the  Education  Office  until 
April,  during  which  period  we  were  occupied  as  follows 

Detailed  Summary  of  Work  dona  in  Spring  1855.  Re-cast- 
ing School  Districts. 

1.  We  examined  the  provisional  re-casting  of  Ireland  into 


fifty  new  school  districts,  as  sketched  by  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
O’Galligan,  and  we  revised  the  work'and  made  a report  on 
it,  which  was  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

Allotment  of  Districts. 

2.  We  allotted  those  districts  to  the  local  Inspectors,  and 
owing  to  special  steps  taken  by  us,  we  were  able  to  locate 
each  officer  in  his  own  district,  in  time  for  the  Easter  exa- 
mination of  teachers. 

Examination  Papers. 

3.  We  made  out,  and  put  through  the  press,  the  sets  of 
Examination  Papers  for  1855. 

Joint  Reports  on  thirty-nine  Special  Subjects. 

4.  We  submitted  our  opinions  upon  thirty-nine  special 
and  most  important  subjects,  referred  to  us  by  the  Com- 
missioners, embodying  our  views  in  joint  reports  upon  the 
several  subjects. 

Examined  and  dealt  with,  a year's  arrear  of  work  in  Inspection 
Office. 

5.  We  read,  examined,  compared,  and  noted  1 1 ,000  reports 
by  theDistrict  Inspectors  upon  the  ordinary  N ational  schools, 
we  wrote  some  of  the  letters  which  were  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  reports,  and  we  directed  the  entire  Inspec- 
tion staff  (then  temporarily  augmented)  in  working  oil’  about 
one  year's  ai-rear  of  business  which  had  accumulated  in  tlie 
department. 

Mode  of  expediting  Official  business. 

6.  While  so  engaged  wc  framed  and  lithographed  numbers 
of  circulars  and  skeleton  forms  of  letters  suited  to  separate 
classes  of  abuses,  irregularities,  and  defects,  all  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  dealt  with  by  manuscript  correspondence, 
and  we  devised  various  modes  of  expediting  the  despatch  of 
business  in  the  Inspection  branch. 

Report  upon  Re-organization  of  Office. 

7.  Asall  this  work  was  conducted  underthe  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  at  his  suggestion  the 
Board  directed  us  to  draw  up  a report  on  the  Re-organization 
of  the  entire  Department,  and  on  other  departments  con- 
nected therewith,  and  that  report,  then  submitted  by  us, 
forms  the  basis  of  whatever  improvements  have  since  been 
introduced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  routine  of  those 
branches  of  the  office. 

New  Boohs,  Forms,  §c. 

8.  We  drew  up  several  new  books,  forms,  &e.,  connected 
both  with  the  official  establishment  and  with  the  Inspector’s' 
duties  in  the  country,  and  we  prepared  entirely  new  forms 
of  school  accounts,  rolls,  report  book,  and  register,  the 
superiority  of  which  will  soon  be  felt  in  the  more  correct 
statement  of  the  numbers  under  instruction  in  our  schools. 

Inspectors'  Code. 

9.  The  code  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Inspectors,  was  then  drawn  up  by  us,  and  although  we  arc 
much  gratified  to  learn  that  it  met  with  the  entire  approval 
of  the  Board,  we  regret  that,  in  publishing  it  in  the  Annual 
Report,  our  suggestion  to  omit  a few  of  its  passages  (per- 
sonal to  the  officers),  and  confine  them  to  official  circulation 
only,  was  not  heeded.  We  also  have  learned  by  experience 
of  its  practical  working,  that  a few  of  its  regulations  and 
provisions  require  modification. 

Advantages  derived  from  the  Conference. 

10.  During  the  three  months  in  which  we  were  engaged 
on  all  .this  duty,  a mere  outline  of  which  we  have'  here 
sketched,  ample  opportunities  arose,  from  which  we  derived 
mutual  advantage.  The  Commissioners  were  then  engaged 
in  framing  the  new  rules  and  regulations ; we  had  the  honour 
and  the  great  advantage  of  frequent  interviews  with  the 
.Resident  Commissioner  (in  fact  his  presence  for  a consider- 
able portion  of  each  day),  and  with  several  other  members 
of  the  Board,  and  the  very  nature  and  variety  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  us,  brought  under  discussion  every  principle  as 
well  as  every  practical  detail  of  the  whole  question  of 
National  Education. 

We  resume  our  ordinary  duties — Mr.  M'  Greedy' s Appointment. 

XI.  In  April  we  closed  our  labours  in  the  office,  and  we 
resumed  our  ordinary  duties,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
M‘Creedy,  who  was  instructed  to  remain  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  direction  of  the  Inspection  Office  for  a few  months. 
This  temporary  arrangement  has  been  protracted  from 
April,  1 855,  up  to  this  date,  and  wc  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a 
few  points  in  its  working  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  highly 
objectionable. 

Style  and  Character  of  Official  Correspondence. 

1st.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Inspectors  connected  with  us,  of  the  tone,  spirit,  and 
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terms  of  many  of  the  letters  addressed  to  them  from  the 
Education  Office,  and  the  indisputable  character  of  this 
statement  is  admitted  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  issue  a circular  to  all  the  Inspectors  (B.  O.,  9, 
j 1 , 55),  informing  them  that  “ the  style  of  some  of  their 
letter’s  was  declamatory,  and  that,  but  too  often,  both  in  tone 
and  in  substance,  they  were  disrespectful  and  offensive,”  the 
first  time  in  twenty-five  years  that  such  an  admonitory 
circular  was  issued.  To  our  great  regret  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous 
officers  of  the  Board,  smarting  under  the  infliction  of  such 
communications,  have  been  driven  to  abate  that  cordial  and 
ardent  zeal  which  in  no  branch  of  the  public  service  is  more 
needed  than  in  the  department  of  popular  education  ; and 
to  discharge  their  duties,  if  not  entirely  in  a routine,  mecha- 
nical, and  perfunctory  manner,  at  least  without  the  heart 
and  earnestness  which  can  alone  inspirit  duty,  and  produce, 
through  it,  the  highest  results.  We  are  further  grieved  to 
have  to  assure  the  Commissioners  that  in  more  than  a few 
instances  so  distasteful  has  the  service  been  rendered,  owing 
to  the  change  of  treatment  towards  the  officers,  that  any 
other  respectable  employment,  even  if  less  lucrative,  would 
be  desired  by  gentlemen  who  had  hoped  to  continue  their 
lives  in  the  Board’s  service. 

Complaint  is  also  made,  .although  not  to  the  same  extent, 
of  the  style  of  the  correspondence  addressed  from  the  Inspec- 
tion Office  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  kindly,  consi- 
derate, and  dignified  tone  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
Inspectors  up  to  the  year  1838,  and  even  to  the  contrast 
between  the  correspondence  for  the  past  year,  and  that  at 
any  previous  period;  but,  passing  from  our  own  institution 
to  a similar  one  in  England,  we  beg  leave  to  request 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioner’s  to  the  published  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  which 
will  be  found  models  of  official  style  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Recent  tendency  to  inci-ease  the  Clerical  business  of  the 
Inspectors — results. 

2nd.  The  tendency  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  office  for 
the  past  year  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  District  In- 
spectors has  been  to  needlessly  multiply  and  extend  re- 
ports, forms,  returns,  &c.,  thereby  throwing  a greatly 
increased,  and  often  unnecessary,  amount  of  mere  clerical 
labour  upon  the  Inspectors,  which  lessens  the  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  main  duty  of  their  office the  ex- 

amination of  the  pupils,  and  those  other  matters  directly 
bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  people — and  which  also 
leads  them  to  fear  that  informality  in  clerical  routine  is  a 
more  serious  fault  than  incompetency  or  neglect  in  the  more 
important  business  of  school  inspection. 

Head  Inspectors  had  for  nine  years  made  out  ( conjointly ) the 
forms  connected  with  Inspection.  Recent  departure  from 
this — results. 

3rd.  Since  the  termination  of  our  labours  in  Dublin  in 
April,  1855,  numbers  of  new  forms  in  relation  to  the  inspec- 
tion have  been  introduced,  and  others  altered,  about  which 
we  have  not  been  consulted.  This  was  an  unwise  departure 
from  the  practice  of  the  previous  eight  or  nine  years,  during 
which  every  new  form  of  official  document  introduced  (with 
the  exception  of  our  journal,  which  was  partly  a financial 
return)  in  connexion  with  the  duties  of  inspection  was  the 
joint  production  of  the  whole  of  the  Head  Inspectors. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  would  be  evident,  a priori, 
to  anyone  who  considers  the  various  special  tastes  and  an- 
tecedents of  the  members  of  our  branch  of  the  Inspection 
Staff,  and  the  recent  departure  from  it  has  practically  ex- 
posed this  ill-judged  measure. 

Primary  Report  (. District  Inspectors' ) on  Motional  Schools. 

The  form  of  Primary  Report  for  the  District  Inspectors 
was  submitted  to  us  only  in  a casual  way  at  our  meeting  in 
Spring  1855,  and  although  we  suggested  changes  in  it 
which  were  adopted,  it  continues  to  be  clumsy  in  its  me- 
chanical arrangement  both  of  subjects  and  of  details;  all  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  such  a report  could  be  clearly  set  forth 
m less  than  half  the  amount  of  writing  at  present  required  • 
and  lastly,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  report-- 
that  in  reference  to  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
classes— has  proved  a complete  failure.  Some  of  us  pointed 
out  early  last  year  the  looseness  and  ambiguity  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  report,  and  also  suggested  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  erroneous  results  which  it  was  sure  to  produce. 
These  were  unheeded,  however,  and  a recent  circular  sent 
by  the  office  explanatory  of  this  portion  of  the  report  fully 
admits  that  from  the  widely  different  meanings  attached  to 
t ie  several  headings  in  it  by  the  Inspectors,  the  results  which 
these  gentlemen  set  forth  refer  to  no  common  standard,  have 


little  positive  and  no  relative  value,  and  are  utterly  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  educational  summary  or  tabulation.  Even 
now,  after  the  promulgation  of  that  circular,  and  after  the 
report  has  undergone  various  corrections  and  alterations,  it 
requires  to  be  entirely  re-cast  and  simplified  in  order  to 
meet  the  object  of  such  a document. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  recent 
exclusion  of  the  counsel  of  the  Head  Inspectors  may  be 
seen  in  the  irregular  maimer  in  which  the  new  form  of 
register  is  being  opened  in  all  our  schools.  Provision  was 
made  in  the  printed  form  of  instructions  by  which  teachers 
would  learn  ho  w to  open  the  new  accounts ; but  some  of  us  sug- 
gested (and  very  wisely)  that  as  that  would  be  a mere  tem- 
porary matter  it  were  better  to  make  such  instruction  the 
subject  of  a circular.  This  portion  was  thereupon  struck  out 
of  the  proof  copy,  and  as  no  intimation  was  given  to  us  that 
the  new  books  were  about  to  be  issued,  they  were  sent  out 
to  all  the  schools  without  this  explanatory  circular,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  very  few  cases  have  the  registers  been  cor- 
rectly opened. 

Observation  Book. 

Again,  a new  form  of  Observation  Book  for  the  Inspec- 
tors has  been  issued,  wholly  without  reference  to  us.  and  in 
most  respects  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  its  object.  Without 
going  into  technical  details  it  maybe  seen  on  comparing  the 
old  form  of  Observation  Book  with  the  new,  and  the  latter 
with  the  School  Programme,  that  as  the  specialities  of  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  Geography,  and  Extra  Branches  have  now 
disappeared  as  distinct  headings,  the  Inspector  is  expected 
to  record  within  the  compass  of  a few  inches  (2  by  4 wide), 
the  proficiency  and  answering  of  each  class,  not  merely  in 
Reading  and  Explanation,  but  (say  third  class)  also  in  Dic- 
tation, Penmanship,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  &c.; 
a thing  quite  impossible.  Laxity,  vagueness,  and  want  of 
detail  were  the  chief  defects  in  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  Inspectors  heretofore  recorded  the  results  of  their  ex- 
aminations ; and  instead  of  attempting  to  correct  these,  ad- 
herence to  the  new  form  of  Observation  Book  renders  this 
correction  impossible. 

Inspectors'  Annual  Reports,  <$c. 

Lastly,  teachers’  reports,  assistants’  returns,  and  District 
Inspectors’  annual  reports,  have  all  been  drawn  up  and 
issued  within  the  past  year  without  reference  to  the  Head 
Inspectors,  and  these  documents  contain  defects  which  our 
perusal  would  have  corrected. 

In  reference  to  the  form  of  annual  report  of  the  District 
Inspectors,  which  in  Spring  1855,  we  found  privately  printed, 
but  not  circulated,  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  express 
our  surprise  that  such  a document  should  be  drawn  up  and 
approved  without  any  reference  to  five-sixths  of  those  offi- 
cers then  chai’ged  with  the  superintendence  of  that  depart- 
ment; that  during  our  three  months’  conference  ii  v.v.s 
never  referred  to  us  for  consideration  ; and  finally,  that  it 
should  be  circulated  amongst  the  officers  under  us  without 
even  the  courtesy  of  a copy  of  the  document  being  first 
forwarded  to  us.  Circulars  in  reference  to  convent  and 
industrial  schools,  as  to  the  general  lesson,  as  to  suggested 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  paying  the  teachers’  salaries, 
as  to  the  notices  respecting  religious  instruction,  and  on 
other  deeply  important  subjects,  have  been  sent  to  the 
District  Inspectors ; and  although  these  should  naturally 
have  been  first  sent  to  us,  either  for  our  opinion  or  for  our 
guidance,  we  were  often  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  our 
subaltern  officers  for  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
official  communications,  and  further,  some  of  these,  as  well 
as  other  documents  issued  to  the  Inspectors,  have  never  vet 
been  seen  by  us. 

New  Form  of  Heud-Iiispectors'  Journal  objectionable. 

4th.  We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  our 
disapproval  of  the  form  of  journal  recently  introduced  for 
the  Head  Inspectors,  the  summary  at  foot  of  which  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  set  forth  any  correct  statement  of  the  duties 
executed  by  us,  and  in  common  with  all  the  other  forms 
recently. introduced  by  the  office  in  reference  to  inspection, 
it  contains  useless  repetition  of  details. 

5th.  We  were  deeply  pained  within  the  past  year  to  wit- 
ness the  serious  controversy  which  arose  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  reports  of  some  of  the  Head  Inspectors  upon  inves- 
tigations held  by  them  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  office 
under  the  practices  recently  introduced.  As  we  feel  prohi- 
bited from  entering  into  the  merits  of  a question  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  have  already  expressed  their  opinion, 
we  would  respectively  submit  that  all  our  more  important 
reports,  letters,  &c.,  especially  all  reports  of  investigations 
held  by  us,  should  be  bond  fide  laid  before  the  Board  in 
their  integrity,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  only,  or  such 
notings  as  would  draw  out,  arrange,  and  classify  for  the 
Commissioners  the  leading  points  in  the  subject — matter 
requiring  their  decision. 


July  8,  1868 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 
esq. 
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W e also  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  we  should  be  permitted 
to  mark  sueli  of  our  letters  and  reports  as  are  not  of  an 
ordinary  character  with  the  word  “ confidential,”  and 
that  all  such  communications  should  be  opened  by  the 
secretaries  or  by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  inspection  depart- 
ment, and  dealt  with  by  officers  not  below  these  in  official 
rank.  Further,  their  contents  should  be  regarded  as  strictly 
confidential ; they  should  have  a separate  registration,  and 
their  circulation  be  restricted  to  the  Board-room  and  these 
higher  officers. 

Infliction  of  Punishment  on  Teachers  too  severe. 

6th.  The  punishments  inflicted  upon  teachers,  owing 
to  unfavourable  reports  upon  their  schools  within  the  past 
year,  have  in  numbers  of  instances  been  of  an  extremely 
severe  character,  especially  in  the  cases  of  depression,  not 
only  by  a single  grade,  but  frequently  by  a whole  class. 
Weighty  reasons,  some  in  reference  to  the  institution,  and 
some  to  the  social  circumstances  of  the  country,  should,  in 
our  opinion,  have  suggested  a different  and  milder  course. 
As  in  legal,  so  in  official  life,  if  either  the  code  or  its  ad- 
ministration be  too  severe,  Inspectors  as  well  as  jurors 
will,  humanly  speaking,  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  punishment,  and  modify  their  verdicts  accordingly, 
looking  rather  for  extenuating  circumstances,  or  for  grounds 
of  acquittal,  than  for  a conviction  of  the  party  on  trial. 
Promotion  withheld  from  Teachers  recommended  by  Head 
Inspectors. 

7th.  Punishments  have  not  only  been  numerous  and 
severe,  but  awards  have  been  refused,  even  when  recom- 
mended by  us  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  institution.  Some 
teachers  who  were  examined  by  us  last  year  were  refused 
the  promotion  which  their  skill,  scholarship,  and  efficiency 
merited,  on  the  ground  that  the  average  attendance  was  too 
low  in  their  schools.  Previous  intimation  of  this  intended 
interference  with  our  authority  should  have  been  conveyed 
to  us,  and  if  the  practice  be  persevered  in,  the  adoption 
of  a modified  capitation  scheme  is  the  only  means  of  extend- 
ing equal  justice,  to  the  general  body  of  the  teachers. 

Usual  Annual  Conference  of  Head  Inspectors  prohibited  in 
1856. 

8th.  For  the  first  time  since  the  office  of  Head  Inspector 
was  created,,  a conference  was  denied  to  us  this  year.  We 
forbear  to  offer  any  remark  on  the  circumstances  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  suggested  this  most  injudicious  prohi- 
bition. Each  Spring,  from  1846  up  to  1856,  the  Head  In- 
spectors met  regularly  in  conference  hi  Dublin,  arranged 
their  Examination  Papers  for  the  current,  and  discussed 
the  work  of  the  previous  year ; reported  upon  such  topics 
as  were  usually  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board,  and  took 
common  counsel  together  as  to  the  general  working  of  the 
system  of  National  education.  Such  annual  conference  can- 
not, in  our  opinion,  be  dispensed  with,  the  nature  of  our 
duties,  and  the  settlement  of  several  of  the  details  connected 
with  their  discharge  require  it,  and  a great  part  of  our  pub- 
lic efficiency  has  mainly  arisen  from  these  meetings.  Even 
this  year  considerable  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the 
mamier  in  which  the  Examination  Papers  were  brought  out 
consequent  on  the  refusal  to  permit  us  to  decide  on  them, 
as  heretofore,  in  conference. 

Lord  Monch’s  Beport  on  the  Office  ignores  cur  services  in 

Organizing  the  Inspection  Department  in  Spring,  1855. 

9th.  Considering  the  services  we  had  rendered  in  organiz- 
ing the  Inspection  Department,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  re- 
port on  the  subject,  the  arrear  of  business  therein  which  we 
worked  off,  and  the  number  of  forms  and  processes  which 
we  introducedfor  the  more  expeditious  despatch  of  business, 
we  were  surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  by  the  Report  of 
the  Treasury  Commissioners  upon  the  official  establishment, 
that  not  only  no  recognition  is  made  of  our  services,  but  the 
credit  of  the  work  is  actually  given  to  one  of  our  colleagues, 
now  temporarily  attached  to  the  central  establishment,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  the  only  dissentient  from  us,  in  recom- 
mending' those  very  schemes  of  improvement  to  which  any 
recent  successful  working  of  the  Inspection  Department  is 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  owing. 

Summary  of  Objections. 

XII.  Reviewing  all  the  grounds  here  set  forth,  consider- 
ing the  terms  and  object  of  our  appointment,  and  our  official 
status  up  to  May,  1855,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  our  re- 
lations to  the  office  and  to  the  District  Inspectors  have  been 
materially  interfered  with  during  the  last  year,  and  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  seriously  detrimental  to  our  public 
usefulness.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  to  a 
member  of  our  corps,  now  in  the  office,  that  general  super- 
intendence over  the  entire  Inspection  Department,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  emphatically 
our  province  to  exercise,  and  an  assumption  of  professional 
skill  and  knowledge  has  been  exhibited,  which,  considering 


who  the  members  of  our  corps  are,  and  what  has  been  our 
training  and  experience  in  connexion  with  education  in  Ire- 
land, can  only  result  in  exposure  before  the  Commissioners 
and  an  evil  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  This 
gradual  interference  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  our 
office  has  gone  on  tentatively  for  the  past  year,  and  had  we 
at  a much  earlier  stage  appealed  to  the  Commissioners 
against  it,  we  might  have  been  charged  with  motives  which 
cannot  now  influence  a single  individual  amongst  us.  We 
unanimously  feel  that  it  merely  requires  such  an  evil  to  be 
made  known  to  the  Commissioners,  and  its  correction,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  will  speedily  follow.  Debarred  from 
our  annual  conference,  where  opportunity  was  offered  to  us 
to  privately  represent  to  the  Commissioners,  at  the  office, 
any  grievances  under  which  we  laboured ; now,  however,  no 
other  means  of  redress  is  open  to  us  than  by  official  appeal 
of  this  kind,  and  to  such  we  have  resorted  only  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  with  the  most  sincere  reluctance.  Then- 
faithful  servants  for  nineteen  to  twenty-two  years,  we  shall 
ever  dutifully  bow,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  to  what- 
ever changes,  alterations,  or  improvements  the  Commission- 
ers in  their  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  necessary  in  reference 
to  our  department,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  ever 
feel  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  a privilege,  to  lay  before 
them  the  result  of  the  united  experience  which  we  have 
gained  in  the  practical  working  and  direction  of  the  National 
system  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland. 

Salaries. 

XIII.  The  second  portion  of  our  letter  is  rather  personal 
in  its  object,  and  refers  to  our  salaries,  &e.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year  the  Commissioners  were  pleased  to  increase 
and  arrange  the  salaries  of  the  several  grades  of  the  inspec- 
tion staff,  by  which  our  incomes  were  fixed  at  .£400  a year, 
with  7s.  6 d.  daily  personal  allowance,  when  on  duty,  which 
allows  us  to  sleep  at  home  (except  on  Sundays  and  holidays), 
and  1 2s.  Gd.  daily  personal  allowance,  when  our  duty  requires 
us  to  sleep  from  home.  At  that  time  we  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  a joint  letter  signed  by  the  six  Head  Inspect- 
ors, in  which  we  showed  clearly  that  in  order  to  extend  to 
us  an  increase  of  salary,  proportionate  to  our  rank,  as  com- 
pared with  that  granted  to  1st  class  District  Inspectors,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  wider  intervals  between  all  the  higher 
grades,  as  we  ascend  in  any  scale  of  classified  salaries,  ours 
should  commence  at  £500. 

Beport  of  Lord  Monde,  §c.,  on  Education  Office — Salaries 
of  Cderhs. 

XIY Since  we  submitted  that  letter  to  which  we  beg 

leave  to  refer,  an  important  report  upon  the  organization  of 
the  Official  Establishment  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  wherein  a large  aug- 
mentation of  salaries  is  recommended  for  the  several  classes 
of  clerks  employed  in  the  office.  The  salaries  of  first-class 
clerks,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, commence  at  £280,  and  advance  to  £360  per 
annum— average  while  rising  thereto  £320,  with  the  maxi- 
mum or  further  promotion  after  five  years. 

Comparison  on  First  Class  Clerhs  and  First  Class  District 
Inspectors'  Salaries. 

Now,  under  the  new  scale  of  salaries  to  first-class  Dis- 
trict Inspectors,  each  officer’s  salary  begins  at  £320,  and 
rises  to  £370 — mean  during  five  years  £345,  maximum 
£370  afterwards.  In  this,  however,  the  Inspector’s  travelling 
expenses  are  included,  so  that  the  proposed  salaries  to  first- 
class  clerks  are  higher  than  the  net  incomes  of  first-class 
Inspectors.  We  rejoice  at  the  merited  promotion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Official  Establishment,  and  we  refer  to  it 
here  in  order  to  point  out  the  claims  which  the  older  and 
abler  of  the  District  Inspectors  have  for  such  proportionate 
augmentation  in  their  salaries  as  will  mark  the  higher  quali- 
fications required  for  their  office,  the  arduous  and  more  im- 
portant duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  discharge,  and 
the  superior  position  which  the  Commissioners  have  always 
assigned  to  them  in  the  general  scale  of  official  rank. 

Belative  Official  Bank  of  both  Classes  of  Officers. 

XV. — In  their  Report  for  1846  (s.s.  43  & 54),  the  Com- 
missioners in  pointing  out  the  several  avenues  to  advance- 
ment which  -they  had  then  opened  to  talent,  and  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  alone  they  test  its  fitness  for  further 
promotion,  state — “ Others  we  have  placed  during  the  last 
few  years  as  apprentice  clerks  in  our  office,  where  they  may 
be  gradually  raised  to  the  higher  clerkships,  and  in  time 
may  possibly  become  Inspectors ,”  thus  clearly  pointing  out 
the  relation  of  the  higher  clerkships  to  the  general  body  of 
District  Inspectors  (then  not  classed),  and  seven  of" the 
gentlemen  on  the  present  Inspection  Staff,  had  been  so 
promoted  from  the  Central  Establishment.  We  beg  leave, 
therefore, to  request  that  the  Commissioners  maybe  pleased 
to  maintain  the  relative  rank  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Dis- 
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trict  Inspectors,  by  assigning  to  them  salaries  which  will 
indicate  it,  and  also  that  the  salaries  of  the  Head  Inspectors 
may  be  increased  to  a degree  corresponding  with  our  position. 

Salaries  of  English  awl  of  Irish  Inspectors. 

XVI. — As  there  is  a tendency  to  place  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  State  in  Ireland  on  a footing  with  those 
granted  to  persons  holding  similar  offices  in  England,  we 
beg  leave  to  again  call  attention  to  the  scale  of  salaries 
paid  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  schools.  Each  Sub- 
Inspector's  salary  is  £6250  a year,  and  1 5s.  per  day  personal 
expenses ; each  Inspector’s  £450  (some  few  £500).  and  15s. 
per  day  personal  expenses,  the  expenses  of  locomotion,  &c., 
of  both  classes  of  Inspectors  being  defrayed  by  the  State. 
The  Inspectors  are  all  District  Inspectors,  just  as  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Sub-Inspectors  assist  those  in  charge  of  larger  dis- 
tricts, but  there  is  no  office  analogous  to  that  of  Head  In- 
spector which  we  hold,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  denomi- 
national division  of  the  grants  and  the  impossibility  of  sub- 
mitting any  two  classes  of  religious  schools  to  common 
general  inspection.* 

The  personal  allowance  of  15s.  a day  is  uniform,  and  is 
granted  to  each  Inspector,  and  the  Sub- Inspector,  irrespective 
of  where  or  how  he  was  engaged  on  the  day,  provided  he 
was  on  any  duty,  and  in  addition  it  is  paid  for  all  Sundays 
and  holidays,  unlike  the  Board’s  practice. 

Daily  Allowance  Vacation  Commutation. 

XVII.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Report  to  the  Treasury  upon  the  organization  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office  (Educational  Department),  in  which  it  is 
strorigly  recommended  that  the  personal  allowance  of  1 5s. 
per  day,  should  be  granted  to  Inspectors  when  on  vacation, 
as  the  stoppage  of  it  prevents  persons  of  family  and  limited 
means  from  enjoying  their  annual  vacations,  so  necessary  for 
their  health;  and  further,  this  suggestion  is  made  in  order 
to  encourage  the  Inspectors  to  travel  and  inquire  into  the 
state  of  education  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  practice  of  daily  allowance  for  personal  expenses  is 
objectionable  and  should  be  given  up.  An  equivalent  fixed 
annual  sum  to  be  allowed  as  a commutation  in  its  stead. 

Injurious  Effects  of  Board’s  Rule.- 

We  have  laboured  under  this  great  disadvantage  since 
1846,  and  owing  to  which  it  will  be  found  that  in  that  whole 
period  the  amount  of  vacation  taken  by  any  of  us  is  not  such 
as  our  health,  apart  from  any  other  circumstance,  would 
require.  The  gentlemen  in  the  Official  Establishment  and 
the  professors  suffer  no  diminution  of  income  by  taking  their 
vacation,  the  Inspectors  (District  and  Sub)  lessen  their  out- 
lay in  travelling  by  talcing  their  vacation,  we  alone,  as  a 
class  of  officers,  must  give  up  at  the  rate  of  at  least  £ 1 20  a year 
during  our  vacation,  and  this  we  cannot  afford,  nor  should 
such  a rule  exist. 

XVIII.  Another  anomaly,  in  our  instance  is,  that  whilst 
the  Sub  and  District  Inspectors  have  graduated  salaries  to 
mark,  within  certain  limits,  each  year  of  satisfactory  service, 
and  whilst  this  also  applies  to  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
establishment  in  the  office,  the  Head  Inspectors’  salaries 
are  a uniform  minimum , beyond  which  there  is  no  recognition 
of  length  of  service ; so  that  the  officers  of  one  and  of  twenty 
years’  service,  may  enjoy  the  same  income. 


Purchase  of  Boohs. 

XIX.  A very  considerable  sum  is  expended  by  us  each 
year  in  the  purchase  of  educational  and  other  works,  in 
order  to  keep  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  current  progress 
of  the  age.  t And  although  we  can  never  hope  to  render 
some  of  this  expense  unnecessary,  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Library,  and  sending  supplies  of  books  to  us,  as 
from  a circulating  library,  would  diminish  our  outlay,  and 
confer  many  most  important  advantages. 

Requirements  of  new  Scale  of  Salaries. 

XX.  Content  with  having  submitted  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labour  in  respect  of  salaries,  &c.,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  proposing  any 
precise  numerical  scale,  we  deem  it  more  respectful  to  sug- 
gest that  in  determining  our  official  position  by  the  indication 
of  income,  the  Commissioners  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  circumstances : — 

1.  The  scale  of  salaries  of  the  higher  clerks  as  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  relative  position  of  higher  clerks  as  compared  with 
Inspectors. — (See  Report,  1846.) 

3.  The  office  of  Head  Inspector,  the  nature  of  our  duties, 
the  moral  and  financial  interests  affected,  and  the  services 
which  we  render  to  National  education. 

4.  Salaries  and  allowances  of  the  English  Inspectors  as 
here  set  forth. 

5.  Necessity  for  a minimum  and  maximum  rate  of  salary 
to  mark  length  of  service,  as  in  the  Official  Establishment, 
and  in  the  other  departments  of  the  inspection. 

6.  A commutation  of  our  rate  of  personal  allowance,  so  as 
to  relieve  conscientious  scruples,  and  prevent  the  unpleasant 
and  derogatory  discussions  which  the  present  rule  produces. 

7-  Should  the  commutation  of  our  personal  daily  allow- 
ance not  be  settled,  that  it  be  granted  to  us  at  the  English 
rate  for  every  day  in  the  year , Sundays,  holidays,  and 
vacations,  as  proposed  for  the  English  Inspectors. 

8.  A liberal  scale  of  retiring  allowance,  free  from  all 
deductions  from  our  salaries,  and  this  to  be  applied  to  the 
entire  Inspection  Staff,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

Humbly  submitting  our  whole  case  to  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  whose  attached  and  faithful 
servants  we  are,  and  to  whom,  not  only  collectively,  but 
individually,  we  felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  submit  these 
our  views, 


We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Your  very  obedient  servants, 


(Signed),  James  W.  Kavanagh, 

J.  Patten,  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.b.i.a., 
W.  II.  Newell,  ll.d., 
Timothy  Sheahan,  m.a.,  t,c.d., 
Patrick  J.  Iveenan, 


Head 

Inspectors. 


P.S. — As  the  Head  Inspectors  had  not  time  to  make  out 
manuscript  copies  of  this  letter  they  struck  off  twenty-one 
copies  of  it  by  lithograph — fifteen  for  the  Commissioners,  one 
for  the  Office,  and  five  for  themselves — but  beyond  this  it 
has  no  circulation,  nor  are  any  other  parties,  whether  in  the 
Board's  service,  or  otherwise,  aware  of  its  contents. 

May  3 1st  1856. 


July  8,  1868. 

James  Wm. 
Kavanagh, 


(B) — i;  Board’s  Order,  6th  June,  1856. 


“ The  Commissioners  having  considered  a joint  letter, 
signed  by  the  Head  Inspectors,  expressing  objections  to  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  inspection 
department,  commenting  on  certain  orders  of  the  Board, 
and  praying  for  redress  of  those  alleged  grievances ; the 
Head  Inspectors  are  ordered  to  be  informed  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  received  the  above  letter  with  the  utmost 
surprise  and  disapprobation  ; they  consider  it  to  be  marked, 
throughout,  with  an  amount  of  indecorum,  indiscretion,  anil 
insubordination  never  before  exhibited  by  persons  engaged 
in  their  service.  That  such  a document  should  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  very  men  who  ought  to  serve  as  models  of 
prudence  and  fidelity,  adds  greatly  to  their  offence,  and  to 
the  pain  and  astonishment  of  the  Commissioners. 

“ The  Head  Inspectors  are  further  informed,  that  as  it 
appears,  from  every  part  of  the  letter,  that  they  disapprove 
of  the  views  of  the  Board  on  many  most  important  particu- 


lars, and  that  they  are  discontented  with  them  position,  they 
are  distinctly  to  understand  that,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  their  proper  course  will  be  to  withdraw  from  the 
service,  and  that  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  at  once 
to  accept  their  resignation ; should  they  decline  to  do  so 
they  must  be  prepared  for  instant  dismissal  should  they  ever 
take  such  another  step  as  that  which  has  now  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  Board. 

“Nor  will  it  be  enough  that  they  abstain  in  future  from 
all  active  insubordination  ; they  must,  in  their  whole  con- 
duct, evince  the  most  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  most  cheerful  obedience  to  their  will,  when 
conveyed  through  the  officers  of  the  Central  Establishment. 

“The  Head  Inspectors  are  reminded  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  always  given  due  consideration  to  all  reasonable 
suggestions  which  they  have  submitted  to  them.” 


* Some  idea  may  be  bad  of  the  relati 
0,500  elementary,  and  30  normal  schools 
of  the  elementary  schools,  leaving  1,700  schools 
(district  and  model  agricultural)  all  of  which  at  i 
and  6 Sub-Inspectors.  Further,  wo  are  intimal 
the  Schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council,  a 
returns  whicli  they  use;  and  the  mode  of  condu 
■"n  from  1839  to  1856  amounted 


hs  highest)  is  only  about  one-twelfth  of'uu.  . 
Education,  by  Rev.  F.  Temple,  II.  SI.  Inspector. 

t The  cost  of  Parliamentary  and  other  i- 
disallowed,  although  they  term  as  indispensabli 


: duties  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  inspection  from  the  following  statement.— There  are  in  England 
ibject  to  the  inspection  of  41  inspectors,  who  last  year  were  only  able  to  visit  all  the  normal  and  4,800 

1 visited  within  the  year.  In  Ireland  we  have  about  5,000  ordinary,  andabout  50  model  schools 

average  received  rather  more  than  two  inspections  last  year  from  a stall' of  5 Head,  50  District 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  inspection  in  England,  some  of  us  having  visited  many  of 

• their  visits  to  them  ; we  have  also  copies  of  all  the  forms  and 

re  detailed  and  more  laborious.  The  English  grant  for  Educa- 
te was  spent  on  inspection.  v ’ ' ■ • 


ompanied  the  Inspec.. 
ingthe  Irish  inspection  is  la 
f which  £ 


grant,  and  in  the  aggregate  si 


>t  one-twentieth.— (See  Oxford  Essays,  1850,  National 
ir  quarterly  accounts,  is 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


Twenty-eighth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  July  9,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.b.s. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

Geom.  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  ,.o„  1 SeMri^ 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  J 


' July  9,  1868. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Alex. 
Macdonnell. 


The  Risrlit  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  sworn  and  examined. 


11095;  The  Chairman. — I see  by  the  returns  that 
the  original  number  of  members  of  the  National  Board 
was  seven  ? — Yes. 

11096.  Are  you  aware  for  what  reason  the  number 
was  increased  in  1838  to  ten? — So  early  as  1838  they 
found  that  it  was  important  to  have  a i-easonable 
number  of  persons  present  at  the  consultations  of  the 
Board,  and  that  the  original  number  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose. 

11097.  Was  the  increase  in  1838  with  reference  to 
circumstances  of  administration,  or  to  balance  the  re- 
presentation of  the  different  religious  communities  ? — 
I think  both  those  points  were  taken  into  consideration. 

11098.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  the  further 
increase  from  1839  ? — It  was  thought  veiy  desirable  at 
that  time  that  the  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Morpeth, 
should  be  a member  of  the  Board. 

11099.  Did  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board? — 
Very  regularly.  He  was  almost  constantly  present 
when  in  Ireland. 

11100.  Have  any  subsequent  Chief  Secretaries 
been  members  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

11101.  I see  that  in  1848  the  number  was  increased 
to  fourteen,  and  in  1850  to  fifteen.  Were  there  any 
special  reasons  for  these  increases  ? — I think  the  chief 
object  was  to  balance  parties  as  fairly  as  possible. 

11102.  The  last  increase  I see  was  in  1861,  when 
five  members  were  added,  increasing  the  total  number 
of  member's  to  twenty.  Was  that  increase  made  in 
order  to  equalize  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants? — The  object  was  to  equalize  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  the  fullest 
consideration  Mi-.  Cardwell,  who  was  then  Chief  Secre- 
tary, was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a most  important 
matter  to  have  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  Board,  and  the  number  was 
then  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  There  are  now- 
ten  Roman  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants. 

11103.  Were  the  meetings  of  the  Board  uniformly 
held  weekly  ? — Originally  they  were  always  held 
weekly,  but  within  the  last  two  years,  a fortnightly 
meeting  has  been  considered  to  be  sufficient  in  the 
summer  months. 

11104.  Do  you  have  any  special  meetings,  either 
monthly  or  quarterly,  to  which  important  business  is 
postponed  to  facilitate  a special  attendance  ? — That  was 
tried  for  a short  time,  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  of 
any  use,  and  we  have  no  special  meetings  now.  We 
have  them  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  summer  and  winter. 

11105.  Do  you  find  as  large  a number  as  twenty  as 
satisfactory  a constitution  of  the  Board  as  a smaller 
number  in  earlier  years  ? — I consider  that  the  equal- 
ization of  the  numbers  was  so  important  a thing  for  the 
successful  and  just  working  of  the  National  system, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  at  that  time  to 
raise  the  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty ; and  at  all 
times  I should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  on  the 
Board.  I have  never  found  any  inconvenience  at  all 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  Commissioners.  On  the 


contrary,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a sufficient  number  for 
the  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings. 

11106.  Looking  at  the  special  duties  of  the  National 
Board  are  you  of  opinion  that  a representative  board, 
such  as  now  exists,  is  preferable  to  a board  composed 
of  a small  number  of  paid  Commissioners,  or  a single 
Government  officer  ? — I am  convinced  that  the  system 
never  could  have  had  anything  like  the  success  it  has 
had — I am  convinced  it  could  not  have  lasted  two  or 
three  years — if  it  had  been  handed  over  to  a smallboard 
of  stipendiary  Commissioners ; I feel  perfectly  convinced 
of  that.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a representative  Board  with  a stipendiary  as- 
sistant at  the  commencement  of  our  operations,  when  it 
was  more  necessary  to  have  constant  changes  taking 
place  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  Board  than  at 
present,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  that.  It 
is  very  possible  that  though  the  paid  Commissioners 
might  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful  at  first,  they 
might  be  reasonably  successful  now ; but  my  own  de- 
cided opinion  is  that  the  time  has  certainly  not  yet  come 
when  we  could  dispense  with  a representative  Board. 
It  is  of  vital  consequence  that  it  should  be  continued. 

11107.  That  being  the  case,  should  you  suggest  any 
change  either  in  the  numbers  or  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board?— I think  the  number  is  sufficiently  large  now. 
I should  see,  myself,  no  danger  at  all  from  its  being  in- 
creased from  twenty  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight,  in 
case  it  were  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  several 
denominations  that  compose  the  country.  I think, 
however,  twenty  is  a very  sufficient  number  at 
present. 

11108.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Cardwell  as  having  increased  the  Board ; was  it  of  his 
own  motion,  or  at  whose  suggestion,  are  you  aware,  was 
it  that  he  proposed  the  increase  ? — Is  it  necessary  to  an- 
swer a question  of  that  sort?  I am  perfectly  ready  to 
answer  it  if  the  Commissioners  think  it  right.  I,  my- 
self, was  exceedingly  favourable  to  it. 

11109.  The  Chairman. — Ye  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  communications  you  may  have  had  of  a confidential 
character. — I am  not  quite  certain  that  I suggested 
it  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  but  from  the  moment  it  was 
mentioned  I expressed  my  strong  approbation  of 
it,  and  my  conviction  that  unless  it  was  done  the 
Board  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully. 

11110.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — When  the  Board  was  a 
smaller  Board  I understand  it  was  very  unanimous  in 
its  decisions,  was  it  not? — There  was  certainly  much 
less  discussion,  so  far  as  I am  awai-e,  at  the  Board  in 
the  early  times ; there  was  a very  small  Board,  and  it 
consisted  of  persons  all  living  together  on  the  most 
friendly  terms. 

11111.  Were  those  discussions  principally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  instruction  of  the  children  and  the 
appointment  of  teacher?;,  and  so  on — were  those  dis- 
cussions confined  to  the  education  question,  as  such? — 
The  discussions  were  very  much  with  regal'd  to  the 
same  subjects  upon  which  the  discussions  now  take 
place. 

11112.  Have  you  found  any  practical  inconvenience 
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in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  ? — I never  had,  and  on  the  contrary 
I think  it  has  on  the  whole  been  very  useful  for  the 
general  carrying  on  of  the  system. 

11113.  Has  the  increased  Board  not  interfered  with 
the  efliciencyand  thedespatch  of  business  connected  with 
the  N ational  system1! — I think  not.  I admit  at  once  that 
the  . great  matter  is  to  have  a perfect  equality  in  point 
of  numbers  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  mem- 
bers, and  if  that  could  be  effected  by  having  foui-teen 
instead  of  twenty  I don’t  think  there  would  be  much 
evil,  but  I cannot  see  that  there  would  be  much  ad- 
vantage. 

1 1 1 1 4.  You  could  have  the  same  equality  or  balancing 
of  parties  with  a Board  of  ten  or  six  ? — No  doubt  you 
could,  but  you  would  have  far  less  chance  of  having 
superior  minds — far  less  chance  of  being  able  to  consult 
with  members  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  who  could  bring  other  important 
matters  to  bear  on  our  discussions. 

11115.  Considering  that  the  system  has  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  operation,  do  you  think  it  desirable  now 
to  have  such  a Board'! — Decidedly  so,  because  it  has 
not  at  all  attained  its  completion  at  present.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  as  the  members  of  this  Commission 
are  aware,  most  important  changes  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  very  important  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  I think  the  system,  instead  of  having  arrived  at 
its  full  maturity  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy. 

11116.  Considering  the  extent  of  country  covered 
by  the  school  system  now,  when  do  you  expect  it  to 
arrive  at  maturity1? — I cannot  attempt  to  say  that. 
It  would  be  an  unwise  thing  to  say  it.  All  I say  is 
that  during  the  last  eight  years  most  important  and 
salutary  changes  have  been  recommended,  and  many 
of  them  adopted. 

11117.  At  the  time  of  the  last  increase  did  you  ever 
hear  it  alleged  that  the  increase  of  the  Commission 
itself  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  unanimity 
that  previously  characterized  the  Board? — Nothing 
could  be  more  remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  time 
of  the  change  than  the  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  country  with  regard  to  it.  It  gave  un- 
mixed satisfaction  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  country — 
the  Roman  Catholics — and  there  was  no  occasion  on 
which  the  Protestants  of  the  North  objected  to  it. 
They  never  called  a meeting  to  remonstrate  against  the 
change.  I was  anxious  that  there  should  be  meetings 
of  that  kind,  as  I knew  there  were  some  persons  talking 
and  reasoning  against  the  change,  and  I felt  anxious 
that  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  public  discus- 
sion, but  it  never  has  been. 

11118.  Is  your  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  1861  the  character  of  the  Board  has  not 
considerably  changed  as  an  administrative  body  ? — I 
believe  as  an  administrative  body  it  stands  as  high  with 
the  public  as  ever  it  did,  and  the  best  proof  of  this 
is  that  the  schools  are  constantly  increasing  in  number, 
and  the  Protestants,  who  were  for  a long  time  holding 
off'  from  our  system,  are  now  89  per  cent,  more  nume- 
rous in  connexion  with  it  than  at  that  time.  I do  not, 
however,  mean  to  say  that  the  Protestant  supporters 
in  the  North  think  the  system  has  been  admirably  ad- 
ministered. 

11119.  Have  not  the  debates  been  much  more  fre- 
quent and  protracted,  and  the  protests  more  numerous 
since  the  increase  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  1 
— I imagine  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  far  less  busi- 
ness now  brought  before  the  Board,  as  a Board,  than 
there  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  debates  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  were  twenty  yearn  ago. 

11120.  Who  transacts  the  business  of  the  Board? — 
It  is  transacted  partly  by  the  Board  itself  when  there 
is  any  matter  of  great  importance  brought  forward. 
On  other  occasions  it  is  transacted  by  the  chief  officers 
— the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  Secretaries,  and  myself. 

11121.  They  are  the  parties  who  largely  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Board  ? — The  administration  of  the 
Board  is  in  a great  degree  carried  on  by  these  gentle- 
men. 


11122.  Have  not  the  members  of  the  Board  been  July  9,  1868. 
more  frequently  occupied  'with  discussions  on  the  reli-  — — 

gious  aspect  of  the  education  question  than  in  refe-  Ho®  ^fex 
rence  to  the  secular  instruction? — The  questions  that  MacdonneU. 
arise  out  of  the  religious  differences  in  the  country  of 
course  form  a considerable  part  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Board,  and  they  have  formed  a considerable  portion 
from  the  first. 

11123.  Should  you  say  there  is  fully  as  much  time 
occupied  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  in  regard 
to  the  religious  element  as  to  the  promotion  of  secular 
instruction  on  the  united  system? — I should  say  on 
the  whole  there  is  more  time  taken  up  in  considering 
purely  educational  questions  than  religious.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  religious  element  comes  into  con- 
sideration. 

11124.  Do  you  think  that  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  supposed  difficult  cases  has  been  a uni  form 
action? — I think  on  the  whole  there  has  been  very 
considerable  uniformity. 

11125.  Should  you  say  that  it  has  been  such  as  to 
give  confidence  to  all  representative  parties  in  the 
country  interested  in  the  education  question? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I know  nothing  in  the  world  almost  that 
gives  unmixed  satisfaction  to  a nation  like  ours.  But 
I think  that,  considering  the  unparalleled  difficulties 
under  which  we  have  been  placed,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  well  satisfied  with  our  decisions  the  country  at 
large  has  been.  I am  not  aware  that  amongst  the  vast 
number  of  cases  in  winch  we  have  had  to  decide  be- 
tween applicants  of  different  religions ; with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  our  own  officers ; and  the  thousand  questions 
that  arise  in  the  administration  of  our  system ; that 
any  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  public  have  been  de- 
cidedly against  us. 

11126.  I presume  you  are  aware  of  the  allegation 
made  by  parties  outside  as  to  departures  from  the 
rules  of  the  Board.  Should  you  say  the  Commissioner's 
have  often  departed  from  their  own  rules  ? — I am  sure 
they  have  never  departed  from  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  the  system,  and  that  any  changes  that  have 
apparently  taken  place  have  been  in  reality  a bringing 
back  of  our  system  close  and  closer  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  principles,  that  there  shall  be  no  interference 
whatsoever  with  the  religious  feelings  of  a single  child 
attending  a school — Protestant  or  Catholic. 

11127.  Mr.  Dease. — When  you  say,  “bringing  it 
back,”  are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  there 
was  a departure  ? — I think  there  were  certain  things 
that  have  taken  place  that  without  being  intended  to 
be  departures  from  Lord  Stanley’s  original  sj'stem, 
were  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  I think  the 
system  has  now  been  restored  almost  completely  to  the 
scheme  as  it  was  originally  sketched  out  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

11128.  May  I ask  the  point  to  which  you  allude 
when  you  think  there  were  departures  from  the  origi- 
nal scheme  ? — I have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Lord 
Derby  never  intended  that  either  a Protestant  child 
should  receive  Roman  Catholic  instruction  in  a 
National  school,  or  a Roman  Catholic  child  Protestant 
instruction  without  at  least  the  express  consent  of  its 
parent,  if  even  that  should  be  sufficient. 

11129.  What  were  the  particular  alterations  that 
were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  that  instruction  to  be  given  at  one  period  ? — 

It  gradually  came  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Board  not 
to  prevent  children  of  one  denomination  receiving 
religious  instruction  from  a teacher  of  another  denomi- 
nation -without  the  consent  of  the  parent,  provided  the 
child  voluntarily  partook  of  such  instruction. 

11130.  What  is  the  rule  as  it  exists  at  present? — 

It  provides  that  no  child  of  one  religious  denomination 
shall  receive  religious  instruction  from  a teacher  of 
another  denomination  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  parent. 

11131.  Since  when  was  the  change  made  ? — About 
two  years  ago. 

11132.  Since  or  previous  to  the  publication  of  these 
returns,  known  as  “ the  O’Reilly  returns  ” ? — Subse- 
quent to  “ the  O’Reilly  returns.” 

3 N 2 
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Hon.  Alex. 
Macdonnel 


>>’.  11133.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson — Are  the  other  Commis- 

sioners composing  the  Board  in  the  habit  of  attending 
regularly  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — There  are 
!.  twenty  Commissioners,  and  I don’t  think  that  our 
Board  often  consists  of  more  than  eight  or  nine.  A 
good  number  of  them,  as  you  are  aware,  live  at  a dis- 
tance from  Dublin,  and  cannot  be  very  often  present. 
Many  of  them  are  engaged  on  important  business  of 
their  own,  and  cannot  be  present  at  all  times,  or  even 
frequently. 

11134.  On  what  occasions  do  they  usually  attend  the 
Board  ? — Whenever  there  is  anything  of  importance  to 
come  forward  I find  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sufficiently  , large  attendance.  If  it  is  anything  that 
really  affects  in  an  important  manner  the  well-being  of 
the  system,  I have  always  found  the  Commissioners 
most  willing  to  attend.  They  are  also,  I may  say,  very 
regular  when  any  situation  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  I 
don’t  wonder  at  that.  We  may  naturally  expect  it. 

11135.  Practically,  I presume  that  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  of  the  members  of  the  Board  attend  with 
regularity? — There  are  generally  about  six  or  eight. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  a 
large  number  of  Commissioners,  that  you  have  a far 
better  chance  of  a sufficient  number  to  form  a quorum. 

11136.  I suppose  the  majority  of  them  are  occupied 
with  public  or  official  engagements,  or  in  such  a way 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  with  regular- 
ity ? — I find  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  them — such 
as,  for  example,  judges  of  the  land — whenever  there 
is  a matter  of  real  importance  that  requires  their  at- 
tendance. 

11137.  What  do  you  mean  by  “matters  of  import- 
ance?"— Anything  at  all  that  touches  religious  feeling, 
or  any  appointment  of  importance,  such  as  that  of  a 
secretary  or  chief  of  inspection.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  a large  number  should  be  present,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a good  attendance. 

11138.  Are  not  these  appointments  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seniority  or  merit  of  the  respective 
officers  ? — No  doubt,  but  not  entirely  so.  They  are 
made  with  reference  often  to  religious  denominations. 
They  are  made,  to  some  degree,  with  reference  to  the 
seniority  of  the  several  candidates,  but  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  candidates. 

11139.  What  should  you  say  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Board  in  the  future  being  much  smaller  than  at 
present  ? — I think  that  is  not  desirable  at  present.  I 
admit,  at  once,  the  chief  object  is  to  have  perfect 
equality  between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Everything 
must  be  subservient  to  that.  If  that  was  secured  by 
having  twelve  instead  of  twenty  it  would  still  be  un- 
fortunate to  change  the  number’s,  but  it  would  not  at 
all  be  fatal  to  the  good  working  of  the  Board. 

11140.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  a matter 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  Board  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent number’s.  What  are  the  vital  points? — What 
I meant  to  express  was  that  I thought  the  vital  point 
was  that  the  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  be  equal. 

11141.  Then  the  vitality  simply  applies  to  the 
equality  and  not  to  the  number  ?— I think  the  number 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance.  Yet  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  a large  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  presence  of  superior  men  who  understand 
the  system  of  education  and  know  the  country,  and 
sympathize  with  the  religious  denominations  to  which 
they  belong. 

11142.  Is  it  still  your  opinion  that  a small  paid 
Board  would  not  be  better  for  the  administration  of 
the  system  than  the  Board  as  it  at  present  stands  % — I 
think  that  would  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  system.  I 
cannot  conceive  a small  paid  Board  that  would  not 
consist  of  some  three  members — one  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  another  a Presbyterian,  and 
another  a Roman  Catholic,  and  I am  certain  the  people 
would  never  be  satisfied  to  hand  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  to  three  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
Protestants,  and  only  one  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people. 


11143.  Do  you  think  the  representatives  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  -with  the  present 
Board?— I believe  if  the  question  is  put  to  them 
whether  assuming  that  the  united  system  of  education 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  British  Government,  will 
you  have  a paid  Board  named  by  the  Government  or 
have  a representative  Board  as  it  stands  at  present 
they  would  infinitely  prefer  the  latter.  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  I am  convinced  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  a re- 
presentative body,  assisted  by  a paid  Commissioner, 
and  by  the  officers  under  him,  a Board  of  three  paid 
Commissioners,  two  of  whom  would  be  Protestants  and 
one  Roman  Catholic,  that  the  system  would  at  once  go 
to  pieces. 

11144.  Now,  what  is  your  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  repi’esentatives  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people — I use  your  own  expres- 
sion— being  satisfied  with  the  present  Board  in  its  ad- 
ministration?— Do  you  mean  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  ? 

11145.  No;  I mean  the  people  of  this  country ? — 
The  people  of  this  country,  I believe  place  great  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Board.  A great  number  of  them 
do  not  like  the  united  system  of  education,  but  they 
believe  the  thing  that  makes  that  united  system  toler- 
able to  them  is  the  fact  that  it  is  administered  as  it  is 
administered. 

11146.  Mr.  Dease. — With  reference  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, does  your  reply  as  to  the  preference  of  the  public 
for  a Board  like  the  present  one  over  a paid  Board 
apply  merely  to  the  supposition  of  a mixed  system 
being  strictly  adhered  to.  Would  that  apply,  were  the 
present  system  to  be  altered  to  a denominational 
system?— If  the  present  system  were  upset,  and  in  its 
place  a denominational  system  were  to  be  established, 
and  this  denominational  system  were  to  be  in  a certain 
sense  administered  by  any  Board  at  all,  that  Board, 
I take  for  granted,  must  be  a paid  Board.  I have  not 
considered  the  point  sufficiently,  but  I do  not  see  how 
you  could  have  a representative  Board,  consisting 
equally  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who  should  ad- 
minister, instead  of  a united  system,  a denominational 
system. 

11147.  Your  answer  was  intended  then  to  apply 
altogether  to  a mixed  system  ? — Yes,  to  a mixed  system. 
I tried  to  explain  that  if  a National  system,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  British 
Government,  your  only  chance,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
continue  the  present  Board,  with  a paid  Commissioner, 
and  the  officers  under  him,  and  not  employ  a mere 
stipendiary  Board. 

11148.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  of  importance  that 
the  general  public  should  be  represented  in  the  council 
of  education,  quite  irrespective  of  administration  ? — 
Of  great  importance. 

11149.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  outside 
public  should  have  some  voice  in  the  conducting  of 
affairs  ? — I think  that  the  more  the  public  can  be  con- 
sulted in  the  administration  of  the  National  system, 
with  reference  to  their  feelings  and  notions,  it  would  be 
all  the  better,  provided  this  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out anything  of  the  turbulence  of  a public  assemblage. 

11150.  Is  not  that  the  function  of  the  present 
Board — does  it  not  represent  that? — I consider  it 
represents  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  public  in 
a very  remax-kable  manner. 

11151.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie.- — Have  you  considered  the 
proposal  that  has  been  made  of  late  for  placing  the  whole 
education  of  the  coxxntxy  under  a minister  of  public  in- 
s traction? — Ishould,  onthewhole,  not  be  vex’y  favourable 
to  having  the  National  system  of  Ireland  placed  under 
a minister  of  public  instruction  who  resided  in  London, 
axxd  who  was  to  have  the  general  admiixistx-ation  of  the 
education  in  England,  Ireland,  axxd  Scotland.  The 
circumstances  of  this  country  ax-e  so  peculiar  that — 
but  I speak  -with  diffidence  oxx  the  point — I do  not 
think  that  it  would  do  to  place  the  education  of  the 
Irish  people  at  present  under  one  minister  of  public 
instruction,  sitting  in  London,  and  presiding  over  the 
genex’al  education  of  the  empire. 
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11152.  Is  it  not  the  Chief  Secretary  who  now 
answers  in  Parliament  any  inquiries  about  your  opera- 
tions ? — Yes. 

11153.  Have  you  found  this  a convenient  method  of 
answering  inquiries  through  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — 
I have  never  found  any  practical  difficulty  in  that  way. 
It  would  certainly  be  extremely  desirable  if  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  could  always  be  a member  of 
our  Board,  and  take  that  constant  interest  in  its  work- 
ing that  Lord  Morpeth  did  when  Secretary  for  six  or 
seven  years. 

11154.  Is  that  compatible  with  his  other  duties'? — 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
could  at  all  times,  if  he  pleased,  attend  at  our  meetings 
during  the  four  or  five  months  he  is  in  Ireland,  and 
that  he  would  derive  a great  deal  of  practical  know- 
ledge from  attending  those  meetings,  and  would  be 
far-  better  able  to  discuss  matters  in  Parliament  than 
lie  would  otherwise  be. 

11155.  Have  you  ever  found  that  from  his  want  of 
familiarity  witli  the  working  of  the  Board,  his  answers 
to  Members  in  the  House  have  been  inadequate  ? — We 
have  never  found  any  practical  evil  arising  from  that. 
I have  often  regretted  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
the  time  being  was  not  more  thoroughly  familiar  with 
our  business  than  he  is  or  can  well  be,  but  I am  bound 
to  say  I have  never  found  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  fact  of  the  Chief  Secretary  not  being  a 
member  of  the  Board.  I think  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable that  he  could  always  attend  our  meetings  when 
he  is  in  Ireland. 

11156.  You  say  that  the  continued  administration 
of  the  education  of  the  country  on  the  mixed  system 
requires  a Board  like  the  present.  Should  you  con- 
sider that  if  you  allowed  denominational  training 
instruction  it  would  be  a departure  from  your  princi- 
ples ? — I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  more  united 
the  training  is  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  pupil  teachers 
the  better.  I am,  however,  quite  confident  that  if  we 
cannot  get  any  one  great  denomination  to  avail  itself  of 
our  State  training,  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to 
give  them  ample  means  to  have  a training  for  them- 
selves, provided  all  that  portion  of  the  training  which 
depends  upon  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  pupil 
teachers  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  particular 
denomination. 

11157.  Would  you  not  consider  that  allowing  such 
a departure  from  your  practice  would  be  fatal  to  the 
present  administration  ?— I think  that  far  from  being 
fatal  it  would  be  most  favourable  to  its  successful 
working,  and  that  unless  something  of  that  soil;  is 
provided,  and  provided  soon,  the  worst  consequences 
will  ensue.  At  the  same  time  I am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  no  part  of  our  system  has  worked  more  happily 
than  the  united  training  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  our  normal  school  in  Marlborough-street. 

11158.  You  know  that  certain  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  payments  made 
to  the  convent  schools  for  the  work  they  did.  What 
is  your  opinion  upon  that  point? — I think  the  pay- 
ments have  been  quite  inadequate,  and  one  of  the 
many  excellent  things  I look  forward  to— if  it  were 
introduced  in  a modified  form — is  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  which  -will  get  over  that  difficulty 
completely. 

11159.  Complaints  have  been  made  here  before  the 
Commission  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  repairs  of 
schools  executed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  That  has 
been  frequently  before  us.  Do  you  know  of  any  way 
by  which  that  difficulty  could  be  removed '? — It  would 
be  a very  easy  thing  to  have  it  remedied.  I am  quite 
sure  if  his  lordship  (the  Chairman)  would  make  a re- 
presentation to  the  Government  that  upon  inquiry  he 
had  found  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  slowness  with  which  repair-s 
were  executed  for  tire  National  schools,  it  would  be 
found,  after  inquiry,  that  the  delays  arose  from  the 
insufficient  number  of  hands  maintained  by  the  Board 
of  Works;  and  the  Government  would  at  once  direct 
that  the  means  of  that  Board  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. 


11160.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  tend  j:,jy  9,  1868. 

to  prevent  the  delay  in  executing  the  repairs  if  in  the  

future  the  Commissioners  were  to  append  to  their  The  Kight 
report  a table  of  all  cases  in  which  applications  for  Macdonneil 
repairs  had  been  made  and  remained  unsatisfied? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  without 
giving  a full  opportunity  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  set 
the  thing  right  as  soon  as  they  could.  I think  it  is  of 
very  great  consequence  that  the  several  Governmental 
Boards  should  work  harmoniously  together ; and  I,  as 
a general  rule,  am  against  making  complaints  upon  a 
Board  with  which  we  are  connected;  but  I have  no 
doubt,  if  these  delays  continue  to  exist,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  some  representation  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

11161.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  taking  that  course  provided  a twelve  months’  notice 
was  given  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise? — -I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I see  nothing  but  good  that  could  arise. 

11162.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Is  there  any  great  advan- 
tage in  leaving  all  these  works  to  be  done  by  the  Board 
of  Works?  Would  it  be  possible  for  repairs  and  the 
building  of  schools  to  be  done  under  the  Board  of 
Education  ? — That  was  the  plan  adopted  at  first,  and  it 
worked  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  success ; but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  work  at  all  better  than  at  present. 

The  Treasury  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  business 
transferred  from  a Board  of  gentlemen  who  knew  veiy 
little  of  such  matters  to  another  Board,  whose  whole 
business  and  duty  was  connected  with  those  matters ; 
and  I think  they  were  right.  Of  course,  in  a change 
of  that  sort  there  were  inconveniences  in  the  transition ; 
but  in  the  long  run  I think  it  was  -a  wise  course  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  building  busi- 
ness from  us  to  the  Board  of  Works ; and  all  that  is 
necessaiy  now  is  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  have 
a larger  staff  of  officers  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent. I believe  if  their  staff  could  be  considerably 
increased  it  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  their  works 
would  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  done  better  than  we 
could  do  them. 

11163.  You  don’t  think  there  is  a want  of  harmony 
existing  between  the  two  Boards? — No,  certainly 
not. 

11164.  Is  thei’e  any  special  department  for  these 
works  ? — The  secretary  and  the  architect  of  the  works. 

11165.  I mean  for  these  works  alone? — Not  solely 
for  these  works,  but  these  are  the  persons  with  whom 
w;e  communicate. 

11166.  Would  there  be  sufficient  work  to  have  a 
special  officer  attached  to  the  Board  of  Works,  whose 
business  with  his  staff  would  be  to  attend  to  these 
things  entirely  ? — -Yes  ; I think  it  very  possible  there 
is  quite  sufficient  work  connected  with  the  system  to 
occupy  the  whole  attention  of  such  an  officer. 

11167.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  if  there  was  a department  of  the  Board  of 
Works  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  your  Board  ? 

— Without  understanding  the  matter  very  well,  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  a desirable  improvement. 

11168.  Mr.  Waldron. — The  complaints  are  not  so 
much  that  the  repairs  are  not  done  as  of  the  great 
delay  in  doing  them  ? — Yes. 

11169.  Bev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Do' you  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  vested 
schools  ? At  first,  in  a certain  period  of  your  history, 
you  had  schools  vested.  Do  you  attach  importance  to 
the  vesting  of  schools  ? — Scarcely  any.  I can  see  no 
great  superiority  in  the  vested  schools  over  the 
non-vested.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  is,  that  in  a vested  school  the  pastors  of  the 
children  of  all  denominations  have  a right  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  their  children  before  or  after 
school  hours,  or  at  convenient  times.  They  have  not 
that  right  secured  to  them  in  the  non-vested  schools  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  right  is  one  that  is  so  little 
used,  even  with  regard  to  the  vested  schools,  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

11170.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government 
undertaking  under  certain  conditions  the  repairs  of  the 
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July  9,1868.  non- vested  schools  1— I have  always  thought  if  the 
T|  -T7T  Government  could  undertake  to  keep  the  non-vested 
Hon  A?ex  schools  under  repair  on  the  condition  that  during  the 
Macdonnell.  year  previous  to  the  repairs  being  done,  the  rules  of 
the  Board  were  attended  to  in  the  school,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  and  a perfectly  just  thing. 

11171.  You  would  not  think  the  public  money  was 
badly  spent  in  repairing  buildings  not  belonging  to  the 
Government? — I should  confine  the  repairs  to  doing 
those  simple  repair’s  which  arise  from  year  to  year  in 
any  school.  I should  entirely  dissent  to  any  extensive 
repairs  that  would  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools.  That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the 
locality  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools. 

11172.  Mx-.  Sullivan. — You  would  have  no  obj ection 
to  having  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  repaired 
by  the  State  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  provided 
we  have  proof  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  previous  years. 

11173.  In  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  local  trustees 
the  objection  that  Mr.  Cowie  refers  to  would  not  arise 
— that  they  would  be  alienated  from  the  public  use  ? — 
' No.  There  are  the  three  classes.  Thex-e  is  a school 
vested  in  the  Board  which  is  kept  in  repaii' — there  is  a 
school  vested  in  local  trustees  for  the  purposes  of 
National  education,  that  is  not  at  pi’esent  repaired  by 
us  and  ought  to  be;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  non-vested 
schools,  with  l'egard  to  which  I am  of  opinion  it  would 
be  desii-able,  if  we  had  the  means,  to  keep  them  in  re- 
paii-, so  far  as  the  yearly  repairs  would  inquire;  but  I 
would  not  give  money  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools. 

11174.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  non-vested 
schools,  would  you  confine  the  assistance  to  keeping 
them  in  tenantable  repair? — Yes. 

11175.  Rev.  Mr  .Cowie. — Do  you  see  any  way  in 
which  the  State  could  help  the  Church  .Education 
Society  schools  ? — I am  very  sorry  to  say  I cannot 
see  how  that  can  be  done  until  they  abandon  their 
leading  rule,  which  is,  that  every  child  attending  their 
schools  must  necessai’ily  read  the  Bible. 

11176.  Not  even  upon  payment  by  results  after 
examination  ? — I think  what  I have  said  involves  the 
whole  principle.  ( 

11177.  Would  you  on  the  same  ground  find  a 
difliculty  in  helping  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — 
Of  course,  the  same  ground,  and  if  you  made  any  con- 
cession such  as  you  allude  to  to  the  Church  Education 
Society  schools,  a fortiori  you  must  give  it  to  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  are  not  proselytizing 
in  theii-  nature,  and  are  supported  principally  by  the 
pool-.  If  you  make  the  concession  to  the  richer  part  of 
the  eounti’y  you  cannot  refuse  to  make  the  same  con- 
cession to  the  primary  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  then  our  whole  system  goes  to  pieces. 

11178.  You  suppose  it  does.  Suppose  the  payment 
consists  of  two  parts — the  salary  to  the  teacher  and 
a certain  propox-tion  from  payment  on  the  results  of 
examination  in  secular  subjects,  could  you  not  to  the 
schools  outside  of  the  Board  give  something  with- 
out payment  to  the  teachers? — I cannot  see  that 
anything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  for  the  Church 
Education  schools  that  must  not  be  done  for  all  the 
Pi’esbytei’ian  and  Roman  Catholic  schools ; and  I can 
see  nothing  but  danger. in  that,  for  there  is  still  such 
an  exti'eme  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  get  the  schools  under 
their  own  command  that  I think  they  would  give  up 
a great  deal  of  the  advantages  they  deiive  from  us  to 
have  the  schools  in  theii-  own  possession  provided  a 
reasonable  sum  was  given  to  maintain  them. 

11179.  If  the  advantages  which  they  forego  from 
you  are  replaced  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people,  would  not  that  be  a great  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic ? — I think  not.  I never  could  see  a great  advan- 
tage in  a system  being  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  money  must  still  come 
out  of  the  public  wealth,  and  whether  it  is  from  the 
State,  or  entirely  or  partly  from  different  localities,  I 
don’t  see  how  the  public  wealth  can  be  affected  in  the 
matter. 


11180.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  you  regard  that 
as  the  introduction  of  a new  principle  opposed  entirely 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  united  education? — I 
think  so,  and  no  man  could  have  a greater  desire  to  do 
everything  that  is  just  to  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

11181.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  a teacher  in  the  course  of 
secular  religious  instruction  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to 
introduce  dogmatic  religious  instruction,  do  you  consider 
that  his  is  a school  in  which  children  of  different  religious 
creeds  could  take  advantage  of  the  secular  instruction, 
it  being  leavened  occasionally,  and  possibly  at  all 
times,  ■with  religious  teachings  ? — I think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  child  of  a different  religion  from  the 
teacher  to  go  with  safety  to  that  school. 

11182.  Don’t  you  consider  such  schools  as  religious 
in  every  department  when  a school  is  always  open  to 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  element  ? — I think 
they  are  denominational  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 

11183.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  consider  your  system, 
as  at  present  administered,  to  be  divisible  into  two 
parts — one  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
other  of  secular  instruction  ? — Those  are  the  two  chief 
parts,  and  they  are  in  the  main  kept  distinct  from  each 
other. 

11184.  Was  it  not  given  .in  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords’  Committee  by  yourself  and  other 
witnesses  that  religion  in  fact  permeated  through 
all  the  instruction  given  in  the  National  schools  ? — So 
it  does,  in  this  sense.  We  entirely  exclude  anything 
like  sectarian  religious  teaching  from  our  secular  edu- 
cation, but  we  deliberately  decline  to  make  that  secular 
education  exclusively  secular,  and  eveiy  part  of  our 
books  is  penetrated  with  a religious  spirit  in  my  opinion 
without  anything  at  all  of  a sectarian  character.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  child  to  be  educated  in  our  schools, 
and  to  read  our  several  books,  from  the  First  to  the 
Fifth,  without  receiving  a great  deal  of  true  religious 
education. 

11185.  Is  this  the  difference  between  your  system 
and  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  that 
the  Church  Education  Society  requires  the  Bible  to  be 
read  in  a particular  version,  and  you  insist  upon  books 
including  religion,  but  not  the  words  of  any  particular 
version,  being  used  in  your  schools? — The  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  entirely  object  to 
reading  the  Bible,  authorized  or  otherwise,  as  a part  of 
the  united  education  of  the  school. 

11186.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  feel  more 
averse  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  any  version  than  to 
receiving  religious  instruction  from  the  books  of  the 
Board  ? — The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  National 
school-books  is  of  so  general  a nature,  so  perfectly  free 
from  anything  that  can  give  offence  to  a Protestant  or 
Catholic  conscience,  that  hardly  any  person  has  ob- 
jected to  them ; and  I believe  that  nothing  but  good 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  notion  of 
religion,  instead  of  being  excluded  from  the  school- 
books has  been  largely  introduced  into  them. 

11187.  Do  you  say  that  no  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  a National  school  is  purely  secular, 
apart  from  arithmetic  ? — There  is  a veiy  large  portion 
of  our  common  school-books  that  in  the  veiy  nature  of 
the  thing  cannot  contain  religious  sentiments  or  reli- 
gious information  of  any  sort,  and  so  far  it  is  entirely 
secular ; but  taking  the  books  throughout  they  are 
penetrated  with  a true  Christian  spirit,  without  giving 
offence  to  any  party,  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

11188.  In  a Board  equally  balanced — as  you  consi- 
der it  essential  your  Board  should  be — is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  settlement  of  delicate  questions  must 
fall  to  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  who  has  a casting 
vote  ? — There  is  no  chairman  at  all. 

11189.  Would  not  the  decision  fall  to  the  hands  of  the 
gentleman  who  happens  to  take  the  chair? — Such  a thing 
never  has  taken  place  ; and  if  any  important  question 
happened  to  be  decided  upon  at  a certain  meeting,  it 
would  be  known  from  the  programme  of  the  day’s 
business  that  such  a thing  had  been  done.  It  would 
be  known  by  the  absent  members,  and  theii’  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  it. 
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11190.  How  is  the  chairman  elected? — There  is  no 

chairman. 

11191.  Has  no  member  of  the  Board  a casting  vote? 

— No- 
ll 1 92.  How  would  you  settle  a question  upon  which 
the  Board  was  equally  divided  ? — Such  a question  never 
has  arisen. 

11193.  In  a Board  equally  balanced  between  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics,  don’t  you  think  such  questions  would 
cause  trouble  ? — It  never  has  occurred,  and  I hope  it 
never  mil,  and  I believe  it  never  will. 

11194.  What  is  the  practical  advantage  of  having 
equal  numbers? — I think  that  considering  that  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  countiy  is  possessed  in  a 
very  large  degree  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  as 
the  £350,000  a year  which  we  receive  from  the  State 
comes  principally  from  Protestants,  it  is  a right  thing 
that  one-half  of  the  Board  should  be  Protestants.  I 
am  equally  certain  that,  as  four-fifths  of  this  people 
and  the  children  attending  the  schools  are  Roman 
Catholics,  it  is  a wise  tiling  to  allow  them  to  have  a 
half  of  the  representation. 

11195.  In  such  a large  Board  as  you  have  at  pre- 
sent, have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  preserving  that 
official  secrecy  wliich  from  time  to  time  must  be  neces- 
sary in  conducting  public  affairs  ? — I value  secrecy  veiy 
low ; it  is  of  little  consequence.  Almost  all  the  im- 
portant matters  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  when  thei-e  were  differences  in  the 
Board,  were  known  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the  day 
after  they  took  place  at  the  Board,  and  I myself  was 
always  happy  that  it  was  so. 

11196.  Is  there  exercised  by  the  large  Board  any 
official  control  over  the  inferior  officers  independent  of 
what  you  yourself  exercise — does  the  Board  as  a Board 
control  its  officers? — I think  our  Secretaries  are  ex- 
tremely good  officers.  They  give  great  satisfaction  to  their 
principals,  and  I think  both  our  Secretaries  are  desirous 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Board,  who,  on  their  part, 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Secretaries. 

11197.  Practically,  do  these  permanent  officers 
who,  as  you  say,  do  their  duty  well,  conduct  the 
work,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  important  ques- 
tions are  brought  forward? — The  great  part  of  the 
business  is  done  by  the  Head  Inspectors,  Chiefs  of  In- 
spection, the  Secretaries,  and  the  paid  Commissioner, 
and  everything  of  importance  that  passes  from  any  of 
these  hands,  and  requires  further  consideration,  is 
brought  before  the  Board. 

11198.  Does  it  not  follow  from  the  division  of  the 
Board  into  two  classes  of  different  religions,  that  your 
chief  officers  must  also  be  divided  in  a similar  way  ? — 
Our  chief  officers  are  half  Protestants  and  half  Roman 
Catholics. 

11199.  Does  not  that  division  interfere  with  the 
promotion  of  the  two  classes  ? — Not  seriously ; I don’t 
think  it  does. 

11200.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  a gentleman  who 
should  have  been  appointed  Secretary  has  been  kept  in 
an  inferior  grade  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  case. 

11201.  Are  there  not  officers,  senior  to  one  of  the 
present  Secretaries,  serving  under  him  on  account  of 
religion? — There  are  persons  senior  to  our  present  Secre- 
tary who,  if  the  thing  had  gone  by  pure  seniority,  in- 
stead of  a regard  for  religious  differences,  would  have 
had  a preference  to  him.  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
one  of  them,  however,  who,  in  point  of  real  merit,  would 
have  been  superiox-. 

11202.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  it  not  possible  for  an 
officer  of  the  Board  to  be  senior  in  standing,  and  to  be 
next,  say,  for  promotion  to  the  highest  office,  and 
because  he  happened  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
other  Secretary  he  would  be  passed  over  ? — Certainly. 

11203.  That  must  be  a grievance? — It  must  be  a 
grievance ; but  it  is  a grievance  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  greater  grievance  that  would  arise  from  not 
having  a person  as  Secretary  whose  appointment  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  who  would  understand  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  infinitely 
better  than  the  other  man  would. 


11204.  With  respect  to  mere  official  business,  do 
you  find  that  two  Secretaries  are  more  efficient  than 
one  ? — I think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  two 
Secretaries,  even  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  regard  being  had  merely  to  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties.  If  one  of  them  is  ill, 
as,  for  example,  one  of  them  was  ill  for  nearly  a year, 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a man  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  both.  Then  again,  one  of  them  is  absent 
for  six  weeks  on  vacation,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
other  should  be  present,  and  all  things  considered,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  public  opinion,  but  to  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties,  it  ls  desirable  to  have 
two  Secretaries. 

11205.  Mr.  Stolces. — You  anticipate  with  pleasure 
some  increased  allowance  to  convent  schools  ? — I do. 

11206.  What  advantage  do  you  contemplate  as 
arising  to  the  State  from  that  increase  ? — I think  the 
chief  advantage  would  be  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  justice,  which  I think  is  the  greatest  of  all  ad- 
vantages. 

11207.  Do  you  think  that  convent  schools  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  other  schools  ? — I 
don’t  say  they  should  not,  provided  we  are  satisfied,  as 
I believe  the  Commissioners  are,  that  the  education 
given  in  them  is  at  least  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  any 
other  female  National  school. 

11208.  It  has  been  stated  at  the  Commission  that 
many  of  the  non-vested  schools  are  in  a deplorable 
condition.  If  the  people  would  more  willingly  accept 
the  conditions  of  the  Board  as  to  vesting  schools, 
would  not  the  character  of  the  school-buildings  improve 
throughout  Ireland  generally  ? — If  the  State  were  rich 
enough,  and  willing  to  build  an  immense  number  of 
schools  at  its  own  chief  expense — two-thirds  of  the 
money  being  given  by  the  State — I can  see  great 
advantage  to  Ireland  that  would  accrue;  but  I see 
no  possibility  of  that  being  done.  I should  think 
that  one-tenth  of  the  money  that  would  be  required 
for  that  purpose  might  be  given  to  the  non-vested 
schools,  for  repairs  and  so  forth,  so  long  as  they 
are  carried  on  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  Board. 

11209.  In  regard  to  repairs,  would  you  be  disposed 
to  give  to  non-vested  schools,  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
fittings,  such  as  desks  and  benches  ? — I do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  much  objection  to  supplying  a 
part  of  the  furniture  to  a non-vested  school,  that  had 
for  a certain  length  of  time  been  earned  on  admirably 
well. 

11210.  Do  you  remember  in  your  old  school 
that  the  same  desks  and  benches  are  in  use  now  that 
were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? — I 
am  not  sure  they  are  there  still,  but  I remember  very 
well  when  the  name  of  Dryden  still  appeared  cut  in  the 
desk  at  Westminster. 

11211.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between 
desks  and  walls  ? — Merely  that  the  one  would  cost  the 
public  very  little.  Providing  desks  would  be  a trifling 
expense  to  the  public  and  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
localities. 

11212.  Would  you  say  that  the  universal  preference 
of  the  Irish  people  was  in  favour  of  denominational 
schools  ? — Not  at  all.  I think  that  if  the  question 
could  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  people  themselves,  and 
that  they  were  to  vote  secretly  on  the  subject,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  be  in  favour  of  the  National 
system  of  education. 

11213.  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  of  a man’s  opinions 
from  his  acts  ? — I think  not  at  all. 

11214.  Mr.  Dease. — In  reference  to  that  last  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Macdonnell,  I would  like  to  ask  you  this — 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholics,  whose  wealth 
enables  them  to  educate  their  children  themselves,  al- 
most invariably,  if  not  invariably,  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  denominational  schools  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  that.  I believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  National  schools  are  now  attended  not  only  by  the 
destitute  poor  but  by  the  artisan  class  and  by  the 
small  fanners  and  shopkeepers.  I believe  that  that 
process  is  going  on  increasing  every  year,  and  that 


July  9,  1868. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Alex. 
Macdonnell. 
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■lubj  9,  1868.  our  system  has  become  not  only  a united  one,  as 
Th  iF7t  re«ards  PeoP^e  different  religions,  but  as  regards 
Hon.  Alex.  PeoPle  ’n  different  classes  of  society  more  or  less. 
Macdonneil.  11215.  I am  not  speaking  of  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  National  schools.  I am  speaking  of  those  who 
would  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Is  not 
it  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the  upper 
classes  invariably,  or  almost  invariably,  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  denominational  schools 
where  religious  teaching  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  the 
school  teaching  ? Are  you  not  aware  of  that  ? — I am 
not  aware  sufficiently  of  what  is  the  fact.  I think  it 
extremely  likely.  From  what  I have  heard  I think  it 
is  extremely  likely  that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Catholic  aristocracy  and  the  Catholic  gentry  send  their 
sons  and  daughter's  to  denominational  schools.  But  I 
conceive  that  that  is  a totally  different  question  from 
the  question  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  rich 
man’s  child  is  taken  from  the  domestic  life  and  sent 
to  a distant  school.  I can  quite  understand  that 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  parents  who  send  then- 
sons  and  daughters,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  to  distant 
schools  in  England  or  Ireland  or  elsewhei'e,  would 
much  prefer  sending  them  to  a school  where  they 
would  be  educated  according  to  their-  own  religious 
opinions. 

11216.  You  consider,  then,  that  their- position  is 
more  like  that  of  the  parents  of  teachers  who  happen 
to  be  sent  up  for  training,  where  they  reside  ? — 
Yes. 

11217.  Lord  Clonbrock — You  have  stated  just 
now  that  there  was  a large  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction conveyed  in  the  school-books  of  your  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

11218.  Now,  the  question  I want  to  ask  you  is — 
do  you  not  think  that  that  religious  instruction  -will 
vary  very  much  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
son giving  it,  supposing  Mm  to  be  particularly  imbued 
with  a spirit  of  religion — that,  in  fact,  a Protestant 
instructor  will  make  that  religious  instruction  more 
Protestant,  and  a Roman  Catholic  will  bend  it  the 
other  way — don’t  you  think  that  is  likely? — That 
is  a very  important  question,  my  lord,  which  I have 
very  often  considered.  The  danger-  of  introducing  any- 
thing at  all  coimected  with  the  Christian  religion  into 
our  school-books  arose  from  that  circumstance.  A 
person  might  say,  “ If  you  introduce  a particle  of  it 
it  will  enable  contentious,  mischievous,  or,  perhaps, 
very  religious  people,  to  use  it  as  a peg  for  hanging 
their  religious  opinions  upon.”  That  was  the  danger. 
The  advantages  were  palpable  and  very  great  of  having 
our  books  penetrated  with  a true  religious  spirit, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  anything  of  generalized 
Christianity ; but  the  fact  is  that  we  never  have  had  a 
single  complaint  of  such  a thing,  although  people  are 
so  extremely  jealous  of  any  attempt  of  the  sort.  I do 
not  think  we  have  ever-  had  a single  complaint  of  the 
teachers  availing  themselves  of  that  opportunity  of 
infusing  their  own  religious  opinions  into  the  children 
of  another  sect. 

11219.  But  does  it  not  strike  you  as  being  singular 
that  that  should  not  take  place.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
person  to  discuss  even  any  subject  of  religion  without 
giving  it  more  or  less  the  bent  of  his  own  mind — even 
almost  involuntarily  to  the  per-son  himself  ?— The  re- 
ligious matter  is  brought  in  in  such  a manner  that  it 
■does  not  call  for-  or-  admit  of  particular-  instruction, 
and  the  teacher  himself  must  know  perfectly  well  that 
if  he  were  to  attempt  anything  of  that  sort,  with 
regard  to  a Catholic  child  in  the  one  case,  or-  a Pro- 
testant child  in  the  other,  a complaint  would  be  lodged 
against  him,  and  he  would  be  inurished.  I must  say, 
as  a general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  are  exceedingly  careful  not  to  introduce, 
during  the  time  of  secular  instruction,  anything  at  all 
of  a proselytizing  nature. 

11220.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  the  original  rule 
about  the  children  attending  religious  instruction  had 
been  changed  ? — Yes. 

U221.  That  formerly  they  did  attend  religious  in- 
struction not  their-  own  ? — Yes. 


11222.  And  that  now  that  has  beeir  altered — that 
the  voluntary  remaining  on  the  part  of  the  child  is 
not  enough,  but  that  it  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  parent  ? — The  parent  must  give  Iris  express  consent. 

11223.  Does  that  mean  that  no  child  of  one  deno- 
mination is  allowed  to  attend  the  religious  instruction 
of  another  denomination  without  the  express  written 
consent  ? — The  express  written  consent  must  be  given. 

11224.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  not.it  the  fact  that  the 
books  of  the  Board  pass  a very  severe  scrutiny  before 
they  are  adopted ; that  they  are  submitted  to  the  diffe- 
rent Commissioners  of  different  religious  creeds ; and 
that,  therefore,  everything  objectionable  to  any  parti- 
cular creed  is  removed  before  they  are  put  into  tire 
teachers’  hands  ? — That  is  the  case. 

11225.  And,  therefore,  we  may  assume  that  any 
religious  element  they  contain  must  be  perfectly  unob- 
jectionable even  to  the  most  fastidious  ? — I conceive 
that  is  the  ease. 

11226.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  answer  to  a question 
from  Mr.  Dease  you  mentioned  that  you  thought  that 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Dease  referred  to  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  middle  classes  sending  their-  children 
for-  education  to  denominational  schools,  was  more 
analogous  to  the  case  of  the  persons  who  are  sent  up 
from  the  country  to  Dublin  to  be  trained  as  masters, 
than  to  the  case  of  the  persons  who  are  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to 
draw  a distinction  between  the  scholars  attending  upon 
the  one  hand  day  schools,  and  upon  the  other  hand 
boarding  schools  ?- — My  chief  view  was  that.  Where 
the  young  person  is  taken  away  entirely  from  his 
family  I can  well  under-stand  that  a parent  would  be 
very  anxious  that  he  should  be  placed  in  some  institu- 
tion where  his  religious  education  would  be  fully  pro- 
vided for,  especially  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen.  I conceive  Mr.  Dease’s  question  referred 
chiefly  to  the  case  of  persons  of  the  upper  and  opulent 
middle  classes  who  send  their  children  to  denomina- 
tional schools  in  England  and  Ireland. 

11227.  When  you  consider  that  the  circumstance 
that  where  children  are  sent  away  from  home,  and  where 
they  require  to  live  and  to  have  their-  domestic  exist- 
ence in  the  places  of  education,  those  places  are  de- 
nominational, and  preferred  by  the  parents  as  denomi- 
tional,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a preference  of  a 
denominational  system  for  ordinary  day  schools? — 
Certainly ; I think  it  does  not. 

11228.  So  that  such  an  argument  does  not  apply  to 
the  position  of  the  National  system  of  education,  as  a 
system  of  day  schools  over  the  country  for  the  reception 
merely  of  day  scholars,  who  reside  with  their-  parents  ? — 
Quite  so.  I conceive  that  you  would  find  no  objection 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  most  opulent  Catholic  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  National  schools,  the  children 
residing  during  the  time  under  their  fathers’  roof,  and 
I think  further  that  you  would  find  exactly  the  same 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  more  opulent  Catholic  parents 
with  regard  to  their  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  attending  middle  class  and  classi- 
cal day  schools. 

11229.  You  have  been  for  many  years  familiar  with 
the  state  of  the  country — so  far  back  as  the  potato  fa- 
mine of  1845  ; are  you  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
universal  distress  of  that  period  that  almost  all  the 
day  schools  which  had  previously  existed  throughout 
the  country  for  the  middle  classes  ceased  to  exist, 
through  the  pupils  not  being  able  to  attend  ? — I believe 
that  during  that  time  a great  number  of  middle  class 
schools  were  extinguished  ; but  I think  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  National  system  itself  has  caused  the  extinc- 
tion of  a great  number  of  the  rough  middle  class  schools 
that  existed  in  every  part  of  Ireland  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  system.  That  process 
took  place,  I imagine,  to  a greater  degree  dining  the 
time  of  the  famine  than  at  any  other  time,  because 
two  causes  were  at  work.  There  was  the  general 
depression  of  the  cormtry,  and  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional schools,  which  were  constantly  absorbing  more 
and  more  the  education  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
lower  classes  but  of  those  a little  above  them. 
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11230.  Then  it  is  your  belief,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  country,  that  the  National  school  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps  to  a considerable  extent,  re- 
placed the  middle-class  and  secondary  schools  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  previous  to  the  famine  1 — -To  a 
very  great  degree ; and  that  in  consequence  of  tins 
circumstance  justice  requires  that  either  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  establish  middle-class  schools  to  replace 
those,  or  to  enable  us,  which  I think  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do,  to  establish  some  500  National  schools  of 
a higher  order,  and  give  a rough  classical  education 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  education  that  is  now 
given  by  the  National  schools. 

11231.  To,  in  fact,  superadd  to  the  primary  educa- 
tion which  was  the  original  province  of  the  National 
Board,  a department  of  secondary  education! — Yes  ; 
provided  always  that  the  secondary  education  does  not 
in  any  degree  at  all  deteriorate  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  I think  it  would  be  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage if  that  secondary  education  was  in  a safe  way 
engrafted  upon  the  primary  education  now  given  by 
the  National  schools. 

11232.  The  Chairman. — And  in  those  500  schools 
would  you  have  primary  education  carried  on  concur- 
rently  with  the  secondary  education  1 — Concurrently, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  schools  to  which  Six-  Robert 
Kane  l-efen-ed,  and  which  were  extinguished  to  a vei-y 
great  degree  by  the  working  of  the  National  schools. 
In  those  schools  there  was  a vei-y  tolerable  primai-y 
education  given  to  the  pool-,  and  a vei-y  tolei-able 
rough  classical  education  given  to  the  middle  classes 
who  attended  those  schools. 

11233.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — That  class  of  secondary 
schools  that  you  suggest  would  probably  be  purely 
day  schools  ? — They  would  be  day  schools.  I see  no 
l-eason  why  the  teacher  of  that  school  should  not 
only  be  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  have  boarders  if 
he  could.  I think  that  would  be  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage. 

11234.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  there  not  ample  endow- 
ments for  education  which  might  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose  1 — I have  no  doubt  that  thei-e  are. 

11235.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  they  been  made 
available  for  that  purpose? — Not  -with  regard  to 
National  schools. 

11236.  Was  there  an  Endowed  School  Commission 
sometime  ago  ? — Y es. 

11237.  Did  that  Commission  report  in  reference  to 
such  institutions  or  endowments  as  are  referred  to  by 
Mi-.  Stokes  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  gave  a regular  re- 
port. I think  that  the  members  differed  with  regai-d 
to  their  conclusions. 

11238.  Yes,  they*  differed,  but  there  was  a report. 
Has  any  practical  action  been  since  taken  upon  their 
report  ? — I think  not. 

11239.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Then  am  I right  in 
supposing  that  your  opinion,  based  upon  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  subject  of  education,  is  that  where 
there  is  merely  education  carried  on  as  in  the  day 
school,  and  the  scholars  reside  with  their  parents,  you 
believe  upon  the  whole  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
approve  of  such  a system  of  united  edxxcation  ? — I be- 
lieve that  they  are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  all 
that  remains  is  to  make  a few  impi-ovements,  which,  I 
am  sure,  could  easily  be  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

11240.  But  am  I light  in  supposing  that  you  con- 
sider that  where  the  school  is  a residentiary  one,  where 
the  pupils  live  at  the  school,  where  the  school  is,  in 
popular  language,  a boarding  school,  that  there  the 
necessity  for  the  religious  instruction  and  the  religious 
guidance  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  students  renders  it 
practically  necessary  that  the  system  should  be  deno- 
minational ? — I do  not  think  so  myself  at  all.  I be- 
lieve that  there  might  be  middle  class  schools,  classical 
and  commercial,  in  which  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics not  only  would  be  educated  in  the  day  but  reside 
together  night  and  day  in  the  same  establishment,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  either  Protestants  or  Catholics  in  those  establish- 
ments. But  I believe  that  that  is  an  opinion  that  is  not 


generally  entertained.  I think  that  most  people,  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  this  country  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated in  schools  at  a distance  from  home  unless  those 
schools  were,  so  far  as  domestic  life  is  concerned,  car- 
ried on  upon  either  the  Roman  Catholic  principle  or 
the  Protestant. 

11241.  Do  you  base  your  personal  opinion,  which 
you  have  now  expressed,  on  your  experience  of  those 
institutions  under  the  control  of  your  Board,  in  which 
pupils  of  different  denominations  reside  together,  and 
have  resided  together  without  practical  inconvenience  ? 
— Chiefly  upon  that  experience.  I have  seen  for  the 
lasttwenty-nine  years  great  numbers,  coming  from  every 
part  of  Ireland,  Saxons  and  Celts,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
the  age  of  the  passions,  when  men  are  most  unmanage- 
able, generally,  and  I have  seen  them  living  in  perfect 
harmony  together,  not  only  during  the  day  when  they 
were  attending  their  secular  instruction,  but  diu-ing  the 
evenings ; and  I have  never  known  a single  case 
amongst  them  where  there  was  any  religious  quarrel, 
and  thousands  have  been  educated  in  that  way.  I con- 
sider the  fact  of  immense  importance  to  be  universally 
known.  It  is  creditable,  not  only  to  human  nature, 
but  especially  to  Irish  human  nature,  for  I believe 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where  such  a thing 
could  be  stated  with  that  perfect  truth  with  which  I 
now  make  this  statement. 

11242.  Then  you  consider  that  a preference  for  de- 
nominational schools,  where  the  pupils  are  to  reside 
and  live,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  objection  to 
united  education  in  the  day  schools  where  the  pupils 
do  not  reside  ? — Certainly.  I myself  would  wish  that 
all  my  fellow-countrymen  could  be  induced  to  be 
trained  under  our  system  here — Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. I can  see  no  objection  at  all  to  it,  for  I have 
seen  nothing  but  good  arise  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I think  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  prevent  either 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  who  conscientiously  objected 
to  that  united  training,  and  preferred  on  the  whole  to 
be  trained  in  establishments  carried  on  by  themselves, 
from  having  the  power  to  do  so. 

11243.  You  mentioned  in  answer  to  a question  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Come,  that  you  would  approve,  if  I 
understood  you  aright,  of  training  establishments  con- 
ducted upon  denominational  principles  to  supply 
teachers  for  such  managers  of  schools  as  might  object 
to  taking  teachers  from  the  central  establishment  in 
Dublin !-— I entirely  approve  of  that ; but  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  what  I imderstand  that  training 
establishment  to  be.  It  is  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  proposal  in  Mr.  Eortescue’s  celebrated  letter  on  the 
subject,  viz.,  that  wherever  there  was  a school  of  150 
children  on  the  average,  males  and  females,  and  where 
there  were  fifteen  pupil-teachers  employed  in  the 
schools,  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  as  strictly  en- 
forced as  in  our  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street, 
that  the  parties  should  be  allowed  to  have  domestic 
establishments  at  their  own  cost  attached  to  the 
school  where  their  fifteen  pupil-teachers  should  lodge 
at  night.  The  school  itself  was  to  be  a strictly  National 
school,  carried  on  as  strictly,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  as  the  model  schools  are  earned  on  in 
Marlborough-street.  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
instead  of  lodging  together,  as  has  been  the  case 
hitherto  in  the  training  establishment  in  Marlborough- 
street,  erected  by  the  State,  the  pupil-teachers  of  the 
school  should  be  lodged  in  a house  provided  for  them 
by  the  parties  who  established  the  school. 

11244.  In  fact  their  residence  might  be  separate, 
but  the  system  of  instruction  should  be  common  ? — 
Yes ; and  that  not  a word  should  be  said  or  a thing 
done  from  morning  to  night  in  that  day  school,  that 
could  not  with  perfect  safety  be  said  or  done  in  the 
presence  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally. 

11245.  And  have  you  reason  to  suppose  that,  had 
the  arrangement  suggested  in  Mr.  Eortescue’s  letter 
been  carried  out,  it  would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  l 
— I have  inquired  into  that  as  well  as  I possibly  could. 


July  y>  18US. 

The  Eight 
Bon.  Alex. 
Jiacdonnell. 
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July  9.  J8(iP.  Of  course,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  every  pains  that  I 
The  liio-ht  possibly  could  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  that 
1 ion . Alex.  question ; and  I am  bound  to  say  I believe  that  had  that 
MaCftpnnel!.  letter  been  carried  into  effect— -were  it,  in  fact,  at  any 
time  to  be  carried  into  effect — the  result  would  be, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
would  be  to  a great  degree  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment. To  suppose  that  that,  or  anything  else,  would  get 
over  all  the  objections  which  a Church  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  naturally  entertains  against  mixed  education 
would  be  foolish ; but  I believe  that  that  arrangement 
. . would  go  as  far  as  anything  could  do  to  diminish  their 
opposition,  and  to  gratify  them  very  much. 

11246.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  training  institutions  in  England  that  are  more 
or  less  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  ? — In  a general  way. 

11247.  Their  arrangements  with  regard’to  masters, 
and  with  regard  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses are  different  from  those  which  you  describe  as 
being  proposed  by  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  ? — In  Eng- 
land, the  whole  system  of  education  is  carried  on  upon 
the  denominational  principle  : in  Ireland  upon  the 
united.  We  are  trying  here  to  save  the  united  prin- 
ciple, which  we  conceive  to  be  essential  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  ; and  we  conceive  that  the 
true  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  that  surround 
it,  is  to  make  some  concession  to  Roman  Catholic 
feeling,  such  as  I am  now  describing,  and  I believe  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  do  it.  It  will  not  get  over  all 
their  difficulties ; it  will  only  diminish  them. 

11248.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  present  system  of  the  Board,  if  the  teachers 
who  come  up  for  training  in  Mariborougli-street  were 
lodged  in  boarding-houses  according  to  their  religious 
denominations  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
any  change  take  place  with  regard  to  the  present 
working  of  the  training  system  in  Dublin,  because  so 
iar  as  it  has  gone  on,  and  so  far  as  it  has  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  public,  it  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well.  But  if  I find  that  either  my  Protestant 
or  my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  conscientiously 
object  to  being  lodged  with  persons  of  another  per- 
suasion during  the  night,  I think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  just  and  wise  thing  to  yield  to  that  point,  and  to 
allow  them  to  be  lodged  either  in  our  training  estab- 
lishment or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  be  lodged  in  cert  ain 
places,  selected  by  their  own  clergy,  and  approved  of 
by  their  parents,  elsewhere. 

11249.  You  do  not  think  that  that  separate 
lodging  need  interfere  with  the  united  education  dur- 
ing the  day-time  in  the  schools? — Not  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

11250.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  in  Scot- 
land, teachers  attending  the  normal  training  school 

do  not  live  together,  but  board  wherever  they  please?- 

That  I should  rather  object  to.  I think  in  Scotland  it 
may  be  safe.  I do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
subject.  But  here  I certainly  would  require,  if- a con- 
cession of  that  sort  was  made,  that  there  was  full 
proof  given  to  us,  the  Commissioners,  that  the  place 
where  the  teachers  in  training  lodged  at  night  was  a 
properly  conducted  place. 

11251.  Do  you  think  that  were  each  teacher,  as 
he  comes  up,  to  place  himself  in  connexion  with 
some  minister  of  religion  in  Dublin,  under  whose 
superintendence  and  in  attendance  upon  whose  place 
of  worship  he  might  be,  that  would  remove  a great 
deal  of  the  objection  which  might  be  felt  otherwise  ?— 

I think  it  might. 

11252.  Making  this  minister  responsible  for  the 
pastoral  overnight  of  and  attention  to  the  teacher, 
whether  he  were  a chaplain  paid  upon  the  part  of 
the  particular  denomination,  or  whether  he  were  a 
minister  generally  ? — I think  the  thing  would  work 
very  well.  I think  the  upshot  would  be  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  generally  be  boarded  in  some 
place— the  males  in  one  place,  and  the  females  in  another 
— selected  by  their-  spiritual  superiors  here.  I believe 
and  trust  that  almost  all  the  Protestants  would 
prefer  to  be  boarded,  as  at  present,  in  our  central 


establishment,  and  I think  that  possibly  a good  number 
of  the  Catholics  might,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  be 
boarded,  as  at  present,  in  our  establishment.  Th» 
great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  Catholics  wordd  pro- 
bably be  boarded  in  places  selected  by  their  spiritual 
superiors. 

11253.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Mr.  Gibson’s  question 
supposed  a payment  to  the  religious  person,  the 
clergyman  or  whoever  he  might  be,  in  charge  of  these 
pupils.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  present  any 
difficulty  to  your  Board  ? — Certainly  not ; if  the.edu- 
cation  was  what  we  in  our  consciences  believed  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  expense. 

11254.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  chaplain  who  attended 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  people  of 
Marlborough-street,  of  any  persuasion? — We  never 
did.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately,  very 
much  to  his  honoru-,  did.  He  paid  £25  a year  to  the 
Church  of  England  chaplain ; but  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  did. 

11255.  Did  not  Archbishop  Murray  pay  anythin"? 
— No  ; Archbishop  Murray  never  paid  anything.  ° 
11256.  And  did  the  Board  ever  pay  any  spiritual 
person  ? — No.  The  Board  was  very  anxious  at  one 
time  to  have  paid  the  chaplains  of  the  different  re- 
ligious denominations  for  the  pains  they  took.  I think 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  justice  required.  For 
instance,  there  was  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  who  has  acted  as 
Presbyterian  minister,  with  the  greatest  devotion  to 
Iris  duty  for,  I think,  fully  twenty  years — I believe  I 
am  understating  the  thing — and  he  has  never  received 
a penny  of  compensation  for  this  most  important  duty, 
which  he  has  performed  in  the  most  admirable 
manner. 

11257.  I wish  to  understand  this  distinctly  from 
you — you  do  not  consider  that  it  worrld  be  any  depar- 
ture  from  the  principle  of  the  Board  if  certain  clergy- 
men of  different  religious  denominations  were  engaged 
by  the  Board  to  attend  to  the  'religious  instruc- 
tion and  moral  well-being  of  those  young,  people? 
— I think  there  would  be  nothing  at  all  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  Board  if  that  was  done ; and  I 
think  that  justice  and  true  policy  reqrrir-e  that  it  should 
be  done.  For  if  we  call  up  three  or  foru-  hundred  per- 
sons from  every  part  of  Ireland  from  their-  own  homes 
and  their  own  pastors  every  year  for  half  a year  to  be 
educated  in  Dublin,  it  is  a very  monstrous  thing  that 
we  should  not  provide  for  their-  spiritual  as  well  as  for 
their  secular  education. 

11258.  And  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  you  would 
get  a very  inefficient  super-vision  of  those  young  people 
from  clergymen  who  are  so  very  much  occupied  by  their 
ordmary  concerns  as  the  clergy  of  Dublin  must  be 
unless  you  specially  provide  for  it  ?— I am  bound  to 
say  that  the  duty  has  been  hitherto  very  well  done  by 
the  Protestant  clergy — by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who 
has  been  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  over  the  Pres- 
byterian teachers,  and  by  Mr.  O’Mahony,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Archbishop  Whately. 

11259.  Was  it  not  done  by  Canon  Power  in  old 
times?— In  old  times  it  was  done. by  Dr.  Power  and 
others  in  the  most  exemplary  way,  quite  as  well  as  it 
was  done  by  any  Protestant  chaplain,  but  since  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  conscientiously  objected  to  our 
model  schools  that  practice  has  been  abandoned. 

11260.  But  you  never  paid  Canon  Power  anything 
—did  you?— We  never  paid  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  anything; 

11261.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  say  if  any 
teachers  refused  to  be  trained  in  connexion  with  your 
united  non-sectarian  system  of  education  owing  to 
then-  own  conscientious  objections  ?— Not  that  I am 
aware  of.  I believe  that  the  objection  proceeds  en- 
tn-ely  from  their  Church,  but  they  have,  no  doubt,  a 
conscientious  feeling  that  they  ought  to  obey  that 
Church. 

11262.  On  a former  occasion  you  referred  to  a cer- 
tain interdict ; are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  teachers 
have  regretted  such  an  interdict,  and  desired  to  be 
trained,  if  permitted  by  the  clergy  of  their  own  Church  ? 

I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  sorry  that  the 
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interdict  ever  passed ; but  I am  sure  that  that  interdict 
having  passed,  they  have  a conscientious  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  obey  it. 

11263.  The  teachers? — Yes. 

11264.  Is  it  not  proof  of  the  contrary  that  some 
teachers  come  up  from  schools  to  be  trained,  aware  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  employed  by  the  same  mana- 
gers again? — That  shows  that  those  individuals  when 
told  that  if  they  come  up  to  be  trained  here  they  must 
be  prepared  to  lose  their  schools,  are  willing  to  submit 
to  that  great  punishment. 

11265.  And  does  it  not  show  that  their  consciences 
are  not  influenced  by  that  feeling? — If  it  was  put  in 
1 that  way  by  their-  spiritual  superior — if  he  told  them 
that  whether  they  remained  teachers  of  that  school  or 
not  their  duty  as  good  Roman  Catholics  was  not  to 
come  up  to  be  trained  here,  they  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  resisting  the  authority  of  their 
superiors,  and  so  far  as  that  goes  it  would  show  that 
they  were  willing  to  resist  their  spiritual  superiors  in 
that  respect. 

11266.  And  exercise  liberty  of  conscience? — Yes. 

11267.  Was  it  from  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance that  the  Commissioners  dispensed  with  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  clergyman  in  the  case  of  some  teachers 
summoned  for  training  ? — No ; I think  not ; I think  the 
dispensing  with  the  certificate  was  a thing  that  took 
place  long  before  the  present  difficulties  arose. 

11268.  In  reference  to  a certain  class  of  your  schools 
a witness  on  a former  ■ day  stated  “ They  are  objection- 
able to  the  prelates ; the  prelates  have  uniformly  ob- 
jected to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  have  made  it 
obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  the  children  to  with- 
draw from  them.”  Now,  are  you  aware  that  many 
children,  even,  have  resisted  this  restriction  in  reference 
to  such  model  schools  just  as  well  as  the  teachers  have  ?• 
— The  parents  of  many  of  our  children  have  declined 
to  send  their  children  any  longer  to  the  schools  in  con- 
sequence of  their  Church  being  opposed  to  those  parti- 
cular schools ; and  such,  I conceive,  was  very  largely 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Presbyterians  before  the 
junction.  I believe  that  that  was  very  generally  acted 
upon  with  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  population  up  to 
the  junction  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  has  been  carried 
on  to  a very  great  extent  by  the  Church  of  England 
children.  They  obey — and  very  naturally  obey — the 
commands  of  their  spiritual  superiors. 

11269.  I am  referring  to  the  fact  of  those  who  do 
not  obey  any  Church,  but  who  act  on  their-  own  notions 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  Do  not  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  attend  certain  classes  of  schools  in 
opposition  to  any  interdict  ? — Certainly. 

11270.  Just  as  your  teachers  come  for  training  not- 
withstanding the  interdict  to  which  you  refer? — There 
is  a small  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who 
still,  I am  happy  to  say,  attend  our  excellent  district 
model  schools ; but  instead  of  being  four-fifths  as  they 
ought  to  be  of  the  attendance  they  are  about  a third  of 
the  attendance  at  those  schools,  and  those  children  at- 
tend because  their  parents,  on  the  whole,  see  no  danger 
in  the  thing — just  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterians  before  the  junction 
between  them  and  the  National  Board  took  place,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  at 
tended  to  a fair  extent  our  N ational  schools  in  the  N ortli 
of  Ireland ; but  when  the  Board,  wisely  in  my  opinion, 
made  certain  arrangements  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  there  was  immediately  a great  influx  of  Pres- 
byterians into  our  schools ; and  just  the  same  would 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  now  if 
we  were  now  to  act  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  that  we 
did  with  regard  to  the  Presbyterians  in  1840,  and  make 
some  reasonable  concessioxxs  to  them.  I have  no  doubt 
that  a vast  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who 
now  cannot  be  got  to  attend  our  district  model  schools 
would  return  to  those  model  schools. 

11271.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you,  as  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  acknowledge  that  concessions,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  made  to  Churches  ? — From  time 
to  time  we  have  considered  any  representation  that  was 
made  by  this  or  that  Church,  and  where  we  found  that 


it  was  a reasonable  complaint  they  made,  or  concession 
they  asked  for,  we  have  acted  accordingly. 

11272.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  you  have  made 
concessions,  in  the  matter  of  principle,  to  any  Church  ? — 
No ; I do  not  think  we  have. 

11273.  Now,  whose  are  those  conscientious  objections 
to  which  you  refer?  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  that  there  are  certain 
parties  who  may  have  conscientious  objections  to 
remain  together  with  teachers  of  another  denomination  , 
for  training,  and  you  admit  the  case  of  such  parties. 
Who  held  those  conscientious  objections?  Who  are 
they? — The  Roman  Catholics. 

11274.  Are  they  the  pax-ties  who  come  for  training, 
or  their-  clergy — I wish  to  know  whose  are  the  objec- 
tions?— The  conscientious  objection,  I conceive,  pro- 
ceeds from  their  pastors.  Then,  that  conscientious 
objection  is  stated  by  the  pastor  to  his  teachei-,  and 
the  teacher  is  governed  by  that,  and  would  infinitely 
prefer,  when  he  finds  his  clergyman  is  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  ti-ained  together  with  Protestants 
in  Marlborough-street — would  infinitely  prefer  to  he 
allowed  to  be  trained  with  his  brother  Catholics  in  some 
other  establishment  separately. 

11275.  And  do  you  think  that  you,  as  a Board, 
administex-ing  the  funds  of  the  State,  are  at  liberty  to 
allow  the  conscientious  objections  of  the  clergyman  to 
intex-fex-e  with  the  free  action  of  the  teacher  ? — If  there 
was  anything  in  the  conscientious  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  do  a thing  which  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
to  be  a cx'iminal  thing,  I should  be  vex-y  sorry  to  yield 
to  it ; but  if  I find  that  the  teacher  himself,  when  it 
was  stated  by  his  pastor  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the 
thing,  adopted  that  opinion,  I shoxdd  be  vex-y  unwilling 
to  resist  the  teacher’s  -wish. 

11276.  But  do  not  many  of  the  teachei-s  disapprove 
of  the  line  of  action  pm-sued  by  theix-  pastors,  and  coma 
for  training  in  opposition  to  it— is  that  the  fact  %— 
They  come  here  because  they  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  obtain  a training ; but  they  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  that  training  carried  on  in  a way  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  their  Chureh,  than  in  a way  that  their 
Church  denounces.  - 

11277.  Are  you  aware  of  that  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — 
I have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it 

11278.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
teachex-s  prefer  being  trained  under  the  united  system 
to  a denominational  system  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware 
of  that.  I have  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  tx-ained 
under  a united  system  were  vex-y  well  pleased  with  it ; 
bixt  I am  convinced,  fx-om  my  long  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  of  the  Catholic  people  especially,  that 
when  they  ax-e  told  by  tlxeix-  clex-gy  that  it  is  dangex-ous 
for  theix-  faith  to  be  trained  in  common  with  Protes- 
tants,  so  far  as  domestic  life  is  concerned,  and  that 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  lodged  in  a separate 
place  superintended  by  their  own  Catholic  superiors, 
that  they  would  infinitely  prefer  that  plan  to  the 
othex-. 

11279.  What  is  the  propox-tion  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  at  your  model  schools  in  JI ai-Tborou  glx-stre  et  ? 
— One-third  Protestant,  and  two-thirds  Roman  Catholic. 

11280.  What  is  the  number  on  the  rolls  altogether 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  at  present  ? — Altogether 
about  2,343  attend  in  the  course  of  the  yeax\ 

11281.  How  do  yoxx  account  for  so  many  of  them 
attending  your  model  schools  in  Dublin  although  their 
ax-chbishop  is  so  opposed  to  sixch  a model  school  system  ? 
— They  have  from  the  first  attended  the  model  schools 
in  Dublin.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Cardinal  Cullen, 
has  never  positively  interdicted  their  attendance  at 
that  model  school,  and  they  have  continued  to  at- 
tend it. 

11282.  Has  there  not  been  an  interdict  at  all  events 
as  to  the  model  schools  in  general,  if  not  the  model 
schools  in  Maxdborough-stx-eet  xxx  particular  ?- — X do  hot 
know  that  there  ever  was  a special  prohibition  against 
attending  the  model  schools  in  Dublin. 

11283'.  Is  there  not  a general  prohibition  which  in- 
cludes all  ?— I do  not  know  how  that  is. 
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July  9,  1868. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Alex. 
Macdonnoll. 
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•Tuhj  9,  J8C8.  11284.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  most  of  the  model  schools  well  himself  came  to  examine  into  our  system  here  he 

The  lTHTit  “ Ihere  is  still  a considerable  attendance  of  expressed  to  us  the  greatest  astonishment  how  we  could 

lion.  Alex.  Roman  Catholics,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  has  get  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  live  together  in  the 

Macdonnell.  been  no  diocesan  interdiction  at  all  as  yet? — So  far  as  same  training  establishments,  and  said  that  even  Pro- 
I know  there  has  been  no  diocesan  interdiction  of  the  testants  could  not  be  brought  to  live  together,  lie 
attendance  of  the  Catholic  children  at  our  model  schools  thought,  in  England — Dissenters  and  Church  of  En«- 
in  Dublin.  land  Protestants — in  the  same  establishment,  and  that 

11285.  In  most  of  the  other  districts  in  Ireland  in  England  the  difficulty  could  not  be  got  over  with 

where  there  is  a considerable  attendance  of  Roman  regard  to  even  Protestants ; but  that  with  regard  to 

Catholics,  is  not  also  the  casethat  therehasbeen  no  inter-  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
diction? — I believe  that  that  is  the  case.  I believe  what  a tiling  that  could  not  be  accomplished.  I told  him 
has  taken  place  is  that  when  any  new  model  school  has  that  the  thing  had  been  accomplished  here,  and  that  it 
been  established  an  interdict  of  some  sort  has  taken  has  given  a great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
place  and  has  generally  been  successful.  11296.  In  answer  to  a question  on  a former  day, 

11286.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  the  present  it  is  a mere  and  now  keeping  in  view  Mr.  Cowie’s  question  upon 
expression  of  opinion,  but  no  ecclesiastical  action  has  training  institutions,  you  said  you  did  not  consider  it 
been  taken  in  enforcing  that  expression  of  opinion  possible  to  force  teachers  into  institutions  to  which 
except  in  a few  instances? — I believe  so.  they  had  a specific  objection.  Do  you  think  that  the 

11287.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  any  diocesan  in-  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  forced  to 
terdict  gone  forth  in  reference  to  the  model  schools  establish  or  endow  a training  institution  in  opposition 
in  Cork  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  has.  I am  aware  to  their  own  plan,  hitherto  considered  the  best  for 
that  there  is  a very  tolerable  attendance.  the  purpose  ? — The  Government  established  a system 

11288.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  a of  united  training  for  the  teachers  of  Ireland ; so  lcn<- 
very  small  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — as  that  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
It  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  Ireland,  the  Government  supported  it  very  generously 
population  at  large.  I believe  there  are  only  12,000  and  very  effectively  too.  The  Government  now  find 
Protestants  in  Cork,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  that  it  has  failed — failed  at  the  root — and  that,  the 
children  attending  that  excellent  model  school  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  four-fifths  of  the  teachers 
Protestants,  not  Catholics.  of  Ireland,  are  practically  excluded  from  the  benefits 

11289.  We  are  further  told  that  there  is.  a great  of  education,  and  that  when  they  are  excluded  from 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  Dim-  the  benefits  of  education,  millions  of  Catholic  people 
manway  model  school,  which  is  under  the  same  bishop  in  Ireland  will  be  deprived  of  a good  education,  unless 
— how  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Dunmanway  had  some  plan  is  devised  by  ivise  men  to  overcome  this 
been  established  long  before  the  strong  feeling  against  difficulty.  A good  plan  has  been  now  proposed,  and ' 
our  model  schools  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  it  is  for  the  Government  fully  to  consider  it. 
authorities,  and  the  attendance  has  continued  very  good,  11297.  'Who  excludes  them  from  the  benefits  of 

and  there  are  no  other  schools  in  Dunmanway,  I believe,  your  training  institution? — It  is  themselves  who  do 
except  our  model  schools.  not  come.  It  is  them  clergymen,  who  are  their 

11290.  Then  are  we  to  understand  your  opinion  is,  spiritual  guides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  them  rightly, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Cork  omitted  Dunmanway  on  ac-  They  have  decided  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  safe  for 
count  of  its  age?— I cannot  pretend  to  say  what  liis  the  Catholic  teachers  of  Ireland  to  be  trained,  so  far 
reason  was.  I think  he  acted  very  wisely  in  not  pro-  as  their  domestic  life  is  concerned,  in  common  with 
hibiting  attendance  at  a school  which  had  worked  so  Protestants. 

weR  11298.  Do  you  think  they  are  directing  them 

11291.  Now  could  not  tins  plea  of  conscientious  ob-  rightly  ? — That  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I think  I should 
jection  be  made  equally  to  apply  to  the  entire  system,  be  a great  coxcomb  if  I were  to  decide  on  such  a 
such  as  training  under  any  circumstances,  or  allowing  matter  as  that. 

Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  where  Protestant  11299.  Are  not  the  teachers  willing  to  come,  if  not 
children  attend,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestant  kept  back  by  authority  in  such  cases  ? — It  is  hard  for 
children  to  attend  where  Roman  Catholic  children  at-  me  to  answer  that  question.  I have  no  doubt  at  all 
tend  ? — Certainly.  that  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  Ireland,  if  their 

11292.  Must  not  the  plea  of  conscience  be  such  as  clergy  did  not  interdict  them,  would  come  up  here  to 
rational  and  reasonable  men  will  admit? — Of  course  it  be  trained;  but  I believe  that  being  told  by  their 
ought  to  be.  spiritual  advisers  that  it  is  a wrong  thing  for  them  to 

11293.  The  late  Dr.  Doyle  was  a Roman  Catholic  come  to  be  trained  here,  that  nine-tenths  do  and  will 
prelate,  and  are  you  aware  that  he  approved  in  all  good  continue  to  obey  their  spiritual  advisers, 
conscience  of  the  design  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  11300.  You,  I presume,  read  the  reports  of  your 
matter  of  training-  their  teachers  ? — He  approved  of  it,  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  which  appear  in  your 

but  whether  he  approved  entirely  of  the  domestic  life  annual  report  ? — Yes,  I do. 

being  earned  on  together,  I do  not .think  appears  at  11301.  Are  you  aware  that  your  Inspectors  have 
portion  of  Dr.  Doyle’s  writings.  testified  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  willing  to  come, 

11 404.  Did  Archbishop  Murray  approve  of  it?—  but  for  this  authority?— I have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
Dr.  Murray  certainly  approved  of  the  concurrent  train-  the  case,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  interdict,  not  only 
faf  a®  1 know  he  never  disapproved  of  it.  some  but  all  would  come.  I believe  that  the  teachers 
11^  J5.  And  Dean  Meyler? — And  Dean  Meyler;  would  naturally  come  up  here,  if  it  was  not  that  their 
but  every  one  of  those  prelates  would  very  likely  have  spiritual  superiors  were  of  opinion  that,  there  was 
preferred  on  the  whole  if  they  had  the  power  to  accom-  something  dangerous  in  the  matter, 
plish  it  that  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  receiving  11302.  What  was  the  design  of  the  Board  in  dis- 
all  the  benefits  of  united  education  and  training  during  pensing  with  the  clerical  certificate  ? — The  certificate  is 
the  whole  oi  the  day,  should  diu-ing  the  night  be  not  dispensed  with,  but  it  has  not  been  absolutely  en- 
allowed  to  be  brought  up  in  a house  where  they  would  forced  for  a great  length  of  time, 
have  every  facility  for  their  private  worship,  and  would  11303.  What  was  the  object  of  it  ? — I do  not  know 
1‘av®  R*eil'  religious  life  superintended  by  the  clergy  of  what  it  was.  I know  this,  that  it  would  be  very  pos- 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I can  quite  understand  that  a sible  for  a Presbyterian  minister  or  a Church  of  Eng- 
man  who  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  united  educa-  land  clergyman  to  give  to  a most  worthy  man  a certi- 
tion  of  the  pupils  at  large,  and  even  the  united  train-  ficate ; and  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  us, 
mgof  the  teachers  of  the  several  denominations,  would  while  insisting  on  a certificate  in  every  case  to  be 
infinitely  prefer  that  the  domestic  life  should  be  kept  content  with  the  man’s  producing  a certificate  from 
distinct  from  the  work  of  the  day,  and  that  the  teachers  some  respectable  person. 

should  be  lodged,  the  Protestants  in  one  establishment,  11304.  What  was  the  design  of  the  Board  in  dis- 
and  the  Catholics  in  another.  And  when  Mr.  Card-  pensing  with  the  certificate  from  clergymen  f— It  was 
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done  a long  time  ago  and  was  a matter  of  little  or  no 
importance.  I know  this,  that  it  would  be  very  pos- 
sible for  a priest  or  a Presbyterian  minister  or  a Church 
of  England  clergyman  to  object  to  giving  to  a most 
worthy  man  a certificate,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  us  instead  of  insisting  upon  a certificate 
in  every  case  to  be  content  -with  the  man  producing  a 
certificate  from  some  thoroughly  respectable  person. 

11305.  As  a matter  of  fact  was  not  this  dispensing 
with  the  certificate  the  result  of  the  interdict  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops? — My  recollection  is  that  we 
dispensed  with  the  certificate  long  before  the  interdict 
took  place,  but  it  is  a matter  of  no  importance  whatever. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  questions  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

11306.  Would  separate  training  institutions  be,  in 
your  opinion,  admissible  in  connexion  with  a system 
which  professes  to  be  one  of  united  or  non-sectarian 
education  ? — I believe  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  united  education,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that 
vast  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  educated  en- 
tirely apart  from  our  training  establishment  carry  on 
their  schools  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  that  if  you 
cannot  get  them  to  be  trained  together  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  have  them  trained  separately,  if  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  trained. 

11307.  You  recollect  what  you  stated  here  was  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  National  education,  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1812? — The  fourteenth  report 
of  1812. 

11308.  You  regard  that  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
system? — That  was  the  first  report  on  the  subject  of 
National  education. 

11309.  Lord  Stanley  in  his  famous  letter  refers  to 
that  report  especially ; you  have  read  that  report? — 
Yes. 

11310.  Would  separate  training  institutions  be,  or 
not,  in  your  opinion,  a direct  violation  of  the  principle 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1812,  upon  whose  re- 
port, as  a basis,  the  National  system  was  founded  ? — I 
am  not  aware.  If  you  read  any  passage  on  the  sub- 
ject— 

11311.  I will  read  this  passage : — “ W e have  applied 
our  efforts  to  the  forming  of  a system,  which,  whilst 
it  shall  afford  the  opportunity  of  education  to  every 
section  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with 
the  particular  religious  tenets  of  any  induce  the  whole 
to  receive  its  benefits  as  one  undivided  body, 
under  one  and  the  same  system,  and  in  the  same 
establishment.”  Would  not  the  training  people  in 
such  institutions  be  a direct  violation  of  the  principle 
of  that  report  of  the  1812  Commission  ? — I rather  think 
that  passage  alludes  entirely  to  the  day  schools — the 
day  National  schools.  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  that  passage  that  even  alludes  to  train- 
ing ; but  supposing  it  was  pointed  expressly  to  the 
training  of  teachers  together,  and  that  they  said  in 
1812  that  no  system  of  training  would  be  tolerated 
except  a system  under  which  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  trained  together  from  morning  till  night,  and  were 
boarded  together  in  the  same  establishment,  still  if, 
after  thii-ty  years  of  experience,  we  find  that  their  re- 
commendation was  not  a wise  and  proper  one  we 
should  change  it.  How  could  they,  in  the  year  1812, 
pretend  to  legislate  on  such  a delicate  subject  as  this  ? 
How  could  they,  in  1812,  pretend  to  know  one-tenth 
as  well  as  you  and  I now  do,  what  is  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted  in  this  country?  We  have  had  their  report 
constantly  before  us — an  admirable  report  it  is — but 
drawn  up  by  men  who  had  no  practical  experience  at  all 
of  popular  education.  There  was  not  a Catholic  upon 
that  Board.  We  have  had  the  experience  of  half  a cen- 
tury since — we  have  been  working  the  thing  for  thirty 
years ; we  now  tell  you  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
train  the  teachers  of  Ireland ; and  if  you  insist  upon  their 
being  trained  together,  in  the  way  they  have  hitherto 
been,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  living  together  in 
the  same  apartments  at  night,  the  system  will  fail. 

11312.  Asa  matter  of  fact  are  the  teachers  in  your 
central  training  establishment  at  present,  as  well  as  in 


the  past  history  of  the  institution,  careful  in  attend- 
ing to  the  religious  duties  of  the  teachers  who  come  to 
the  training  department? — I believe  that  even  since 
what  may  be  called  the  interdict  passed  against  the 
united  training  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  teachers, 
our  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  attention  upon  the  religious  education  of 
the  teachers  belonging  to  their  respective  Churches. 

11313.  Have  you  found  that  all  along,  and  to  the 
present  hour  they  live  in  the  greatest  harmony? 
— They  live  in  perfect  harmony  together.  Nothing 
has  occurred  either  before  or  since  the  interdict  that 
makes  me  change  in  the  slightest  degree  the  opinion  I 
have  always  entertained  and  expressed  so  strongly 
here  that  if  the  bulk  of  my  countrymen  could  approve 
of  the  system  of  training  that  was  established,  I should 
be  too  happy  if  it  were  continued  exactly  in  the  way 
it  was  before.  But  finding  that  four-fifths  of  my 
countrymen  take  a different  view,  it  is,  I say,  light  for 
us  to  take  their  objections  into  consideration  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

11314.  Your  own  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that 
the  non-sectaiian  system  is  the  best  ? — I think  it  is  the 
best,  and  that  though  this  change  should  take  place  the 
non-sectarian  character  of  the  system  would  remain 
intact. 

11315.  You  think  it  is  the  best  for  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

11316.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — The  plan  I have  referred  to 
is  that  of  persons  being  domestically  brought  up  under 
the  direction  of  their  own  spiritual  pastors,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  training  and  general  education  in 
Marlborougli-street  under  the  professors;  would  you 
call  that  sectarian? — Certainly  not.  So  far  as  the 
domestic  life  is  concerned  it  is  sectarian,  but  not  more 
sectarian  than  our  whole  system  is.  Our  whole  sys- 
tem consists  of  900,000  children  educated  together  in 
6,500  schools  during  the  day,  but  eveiy  one  of  whom 
goes  home  every  evening,  and  in  that  sense  is  brought 
up  in  a sectarian  system. 

11317.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  your  opinion  there 
should  not  be  distinct  separate  training  institutions  as 
a whole  ? — If  I had  the  power  of  governing  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I should 
like  them  on  the  whole  to  approve  of  the  system  of 
training  that  existed  of  old ; but  inasmuch  as  the 
great  majority  of  them  conscientiously  object  to  that, 
I conceive  their  objection  ought  to  be  received  -with 
due  consideration. 

11318.  To  the  extent  of  granting  separate  training 
institutions  in  the  educational  department  ? — To  the 
extent  of  allowing  them  in  Dublin  to  be  lodged  in  houses 
approved  of  by  their  spiritual  superiors  and  their 
parents. 

11319.  But  not  a separate  training  in  the  literary  de- 
partment 1— I should  like  to  have  that  united  as  it  is 
intended  to  be. 

11320.  Are  you  aware  there  are  some  parties  who 
think  there  should  be  separate  denominational  training 
institutions? — There  are  parties  who  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  training  institutions  under  local 
government,  and  not  under  State  government.  I tided 
to  describe  that,  as  well  as  I could,  in  a former  part  of 
my  examination.  I said  there  was  to  be  a school — 
150  children,  -with  15  pupil-teachers — the  whole  day’s 
work  carried  on  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  but  that  the  15  pupil-teachers  trained  should 
be  allowed  to  be  boarded  in  some  place  approved  of 
by  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  which  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  except  to  know  that  it  was  a proper  estab- 
lishment for  them  to  belong  to. 

11321.  Are  you  not  aware  there  are  parties  who 
maintain  there  should  be  strictly  denominational 
institutions  ? — I am  not  aware,  and  I think  it  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  that  such  a proposition  lias  been  made 
to  the  Government. 

11322.  Should  you  be  opposed  to  that? — I should 
be  opposed  to  that  as  long  as  I found  it  possible  to 
educate  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  effectually, 
without  making  a change  in  that  respect. 

11323.  Do  you  regard  it  as  safe,  so  far  as  religion 
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and  conscience  are  concerned,  to  lmve  the  children  of 
different  religious  denominations  all  together  in  the 
same  school?— I certainly  do,  because  I have  had  twenty- 
nine  years’  experience  of  united  education  in  Ireland, 
and  I have  never  known  a single  case  of  proselytisin 
to  take  place  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  I believe 
that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  educated  in  these 
schools  have  become  more  and  more  attached  to  their 
own  religions  than  before. 

11324.  If  so  would  it  not  be  equally  safe  to  train 
adults  together  ? — I should  like  it  very  well,  so  far  as 
I am  concerned,  and  I think  the  adults  would  be 
trained  together  in  the  day  departments  of  those  schools 
we  have  been  discussing. 

11325,  Would  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  system  as 
originally  designed  to  say  they  cordd  not  be  safely 
taught  together? — I conceive  it  is  perfectly  safe  for 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  be  educated  together 
under  the  National  system.  The  best  proof  of  that  is 
that  there  never  has  been  a case  of  proselytisin  duiing 
the  thirty-six  years  the  National  system  has  lasted. 

11326.  Mr.  Walclron.- — Have  you  had  much  trouble 
about  the  repairs  of  school-houses  vested  in  trustees  ? 
— A good  deal. 

11327.  Schools  vested  in  trustees? — In  general,  I 
believe  the  schools  vested  in  trustees  are  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable,  both  in  point  of 
policy  and  justice,  that  we  should  do  the  impairs,  pro- 
vided that  diu-ing  the  time  the  repairs  were  needed, 
we  found  the  school  carried  on  strictly'  in  conformity 
with  our  rules. 

11328.  Have  you  ever  had  to  resort  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  have  repairs  executed?— We  have  often 
threatened.  The  only  persons  we  are  able  to  compel 
to  do  the.  repairs  are  the  trustees  themselves.  These 
trustees  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  have 
kindly  undertaken  the  trust  without  having  any  direct 
interest  in  the  school.  It  is  the  clergyman,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  generally  acts  as 
manager  of  the  school.  The  trustees  are,  generally 
speaking,  gentlemen  who  allow  their  names  to  be  used, 
and  would  consider  it  very  hard  if  compelled  to  pay 
£20  or  £30  for  repairing  the  school.  But  in  general, 
if  the  school  is  not  kept  in  good  repair,  we  find  that, 
by  withholding  the  salary,  we  get  the  repairs  done. 

11329.  In  no  case  have  you  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  proceedings  ? — I don’t  think  we  have  in  any  case 
applied  to  the  courts. 

11330.  Mr.  Sullivan. — With  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  classics  into  the  schools,  would  there  not  be 
a great  danger  that  the  teachers  in  such  schools  would 
neglect  the  principal  teaching  of  the  school? — I think 
before  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  is  applied, 
there  might  be  some  danger.  But  even  if  that  prin- 
ciple were  not  enforced,  we  have  very  full  means, 
through  inspection,  of  seeing  that  the  school  is  properly 
carried  on  with  regard  to  the  main  objects — the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  poor — 
we  have  full  means  of  seeing  that  that  duty  is  amply 
performed.  If  it  were  not  we.  should  not  pay  the 
teachers  at  all. 

11331.  Would  you  appoint  a special  teacher  for  clas- 
sics distinct  from  the  other  ? — In  the  common  schools  it 
would  probably  be  the  same  person  who  would  be  the 
teacher  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  classical ; but 
we  would  not  pay  him  anything  if  we  found  that  the 
first  requisite  was  not  performed — that  is,  giving  ade- 
quate instruction  to  the  poor  in  the  subjects  of  reading, 
■writing,  and  arithmetic. 

11332.  Mr.  Dease. — In  an  analysis  from  the  returns 
of  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  of 
different  denominations,  taken  from  “the  O’Reilly  re- 
turns,” I find  there  are,  omitting  decimals,  39  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  that  are  all  Roman  Catholic,  2 per  cent. 
Protestant,  and  57  per  cent,  mixed ; then,  on  looking 
more  closely  into  the  numbers  of  which  the  minorities 
are  constituted,  I find  that  of  those  schools  where  there 
is  only  one  pupil  forming  the  minority  there  are  436  ; 
where  there  are  only  two  pupils  there  are  416  ; where 
there  are  only  three  pupils  there  are  313;  where  only 
four  pupils  form  the  minority  there  are  216 — making, 


in  round  numbers,  of  this  class  of  schools,  1,500  : 
where  there  are  not  more  than  four  on  the  rolls  in  any- 
one school,  there  is  1,500  out  of  3,500,  or  nearly  one- 
half.  In  the  face  of  this  return  are  you  prepared  to 
say  the  National  system  of  education  is  a mixed 
system? — I think,  the  whole  thing  considered,  it  is 
astonishing  how  large  an  amount  of  united  education 
exists.  Out  of  175,000  Protestants  who,  I think 
attend  the  National  schools,  155,000  attend  in  schools 
that  are  attended  more  or  less  by  Catholics.  It  is  very 
true  that  in  a great  number  of  these  schools  the  rnino 
rities  attending  are  extremely  few  in  number,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
four,  sometimes  five ; but  in  every  single  case  it  is  of 
vast  importance  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
united  system  should  be  maintained.  In  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  the  numbers  attending  the  school  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  protected.  You  are  to  re- 
member the  great  good  that  is  done  by  the  united 
system  is  not  merely  that  the  minorities  are  protected 
from  oppression,  but  that  the  majority  are  taught 
not  to  oppress.  Even  where  there  is  only  one  Romas  i 
Catholic  child  in  a school  attended  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Protestants  and  Orangemen,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  what  a glorious  thing  it  is  that 
that  child  is  perfectly  protected  from  the  slightest  in- 
sult or  oppression  ; that  every  one  of  those  Protestant 
children  are  taught  that  they  must  abstain  from  doing 
or  saying  anything,  in  attending  school  from  ten  o’clock 
until  tln-ee,  that  can  give  offence  to  that  poor  Roman 
Catholic  child.  That  is  an  immense  advantage.  Bui 
united  education  does  not  consist  merely  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  within  the  same  walls.  I conceive 
that  the  fact  of  the  900,000  children  in  all  Ireland 
being  brought  up  under  the  same  system  of  education, 
governed  by  the  same  body,  by  the  same.  Inspectors,  by 
the  same  teachers,  above  all,  reading  the  same  books — 
those  excellent  books  prepared  by  the  National  Board, 
every  one  of  which,  ■without  being  compulsory,  is  used 
volimtarily  in  every  one  of  the  6,500  schools — this  is 
united  education.  You  and  I might  have  been  educated 
in  Oxford — one  at  Christ  Church,  another  at  Oriel — 
we  might  never  see  one  another,  but  we  should  have 
been  educated  under  the  same  system.  We  should 
have  been  taught  to  read  Aristotle  and  Thucydides, 
though  we  had  not  been  in  the  same  college,  and  though 
we  never  saw  each  others  face,  yet  I would  consider  we 
had  been  educated  together,  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
our  National  system  in  Ireland. 

11333.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  minori- 
ties where  there  are  one,  two,  or  three  pupils,  may  not 
many  of  these  pupils  be  living  in  a district  where  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a school  of 
their  own  religious  denomination  if  they  preferred 
it  ?— That,  I think,  is  the  very  danger  of  having  a 
denominational  system  of  education.  There  are 
738,000  Roman  Catholics  attending  our  Schools;  of 
these  there  are  30,000  that  attend  Protestant  National 
schools — that  is,  National  schools  that  are  under  Pro- 
testant patrons  or  teachers.  In  general  these  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  be  found,  as  you  describe,  in  ones, 
twos,  threes,  fourteens,  and  fifteens.  Supposing  that 
the  united  system  is  done  away  with,  then  these 
children  must  either  attend  the  new  Protestant  school, 
which  would  be  denominational,  and  exposed  to  pros- 
lytism,  if  so,  or  they  must  establish  in  every  single  case 
a school  of  their  own,  which  is  not  possible,  because 
even  now  they  attend  these  National  schools  only  in 
small  numbers,  and  it  is  almost  demonstrable  if  they 
could  attend  a good  Catholic  National  school  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  would  do  so  in  preference  to  a 
Protestant  National  school.  It  is  almost  certain  these 
children  would  be  forced,  under  your  denominational 
system,  to  attend  a Protestant  denominational  school 
in  place  of  a National  one,  or  would  be  forced  to 
establish  a National  school  of  their  own;  but  how  could 
they  do  that  ? Their  numbers  are  now,  on  your  own 
showing,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  ten.  That  would  not 
supply  the  materials  of  a school.  Remember  always 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  education  is  the  bringing 
of  a considerable  number  of  children  together.  The 
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emulation  created  by  numbers  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  if  a deno- 
minational system  in  place  of  the  present  National  one 
were  established  you  would  be  forced  to  establish  a 
great  number  of  small  denominational  schools  iu  every 
part  of  Ireland,  or  what  would  be  still  worse,  would  be 
forced  to  go  to  a denominational  school  of  the  other 
sect 

11334.  Would  the  position  of  the  minority  in  the 
case  that  you  suppose  be  worse  than  the  position  of 
the  minorities,  as  at  present,  in  England  ? — That  I 
don’t  enter  upon.  I don’t  know  the  case  of  England. 
Certainly,  , if  Protestants  had  to  attend  Catholic  schools 
and  Catholics  to  attend  Protestant  schools  without 
protection,  I think  this  very  much  to  be  deprecated  in 
England  or  in  Ireland. 

11335.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  are  referred  to  the 
Fourteenth  Report  ofthe  Commissioners  of  1812,  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  Roman  Catholic 
establishments.  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
particular  point  in  that  report : — 

“We  are  persuaded  that  a more  essential  service  could 
not  be  rendered  to  the  State  than  by  carrying  into  effect  a 
praticable  middle  mode  of  supplying,  a succession  of  well 
qualified  instructors  for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes. 
It  fortunately  happens  that  there  are  in  this  country  such 
establishments,  which  we  are  persuaded  might  with  little 
difficulty  give  effectual  assistance  towards  this  great  national 
purpose.  This-  the  Governors  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  with  the  Governors  of  the  several  institutions. 
In  such  arrangements,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  of  this  part 
ofthe  scheme,  much  of. course  will  depend  on  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  we  recommend  that  they  should 
lie  directed  and  required  to  apply  themselves  immediately  to 
the  prepartion  of  a sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  mas- 
ters, to  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  supplementary  schools 
as  they  should  from  time  to  time  proceed  to  endow.  The 
progress  would  naturally  be  slow,  and  tune  would  thus  bo 
allowed  for  competent  masters  to  be  prepared  for  them.” 

By  that  report,  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  1812,  which  was  the  basis  of  Lord 
Stanley’s,  letter,  therefore  contemplates  the  possibility 
of  that  advantage  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  as 
well  as  Protestant  institutions  for  the  preparation  of 
well  qualified  teachers  (book  handed  to  witness)  ? — I 
conceive  in  reading  over  this  that  they  intended  the 
training  of  ' Protestants  should  be  entirely  in  Protestant 
establishments,  and  of  Catholics  in  Catholic  establish- 
ments ; and  that  they  do  not  in  this  passage  at  all 
contemplate  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  wer§  to  he 
trained  together  in  Protestant  establishments,  and  also 
in  Roman  Catholic  establishments. 

11336.  Bishop  of  Meath. — I think  you  said  you 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  this  country  that  the  primary  system  of  education 
should  he  supplemented  by  a class  of  intervening 
classical  schools  above  the  grade  of  our  present  ordi- 
nary National  schools  ?— What  I said  was,  that  there 
might  be,  out  of  the  6,500  National  schools  selected, 
about  500  veiy  largely  attended  schools,  and  very  well 
conducted  by  the  teacher’s,  in  which  500  schools  we 
should  be  able  to  have  a certain  amount  of  rough 
classical  education  superadded  to  the  elementary. 

11337.  Have  you  calculated  whether  that  would 
increase  very  much  the  expense? — I don’t  conceive  it 
would  increase  the  expense  of  the  system.  I think  it 
would  be  calculated  to  add  considerably  to  the  gains  of 
the  teachers,  which  is  a very  important  consideration. 
The  teachers  of  these  500  schools  would  have  a very 
considerable  accession  to  their-  income,  in  consequence 
of  combining  the  elementary  with  the  classical  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils. 

11338.  Have  you  drawn  up  any  plan — any  scheme 
in  which  your  ideas  are  embodied  ? — There  was  a plan 
drawn  up  by  the-Boaul,  and  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Government,  on  the  subject. 

11339.  You  think  that  a modification  of  the  rules 
of  the  Board  might  be  marie,  so  far  as  regards  the 
training  institutions,  if  there  was  a demand  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people? — I do. 

11340.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  called  for  denominational  education 


throughout  the  schools  of  the  country  that  that  demand 
ought  to  be  complied  with  in  the  same  way?— I think 
it  is  veiy  difficult  to  conceive  a case  where  the  great 
majority  of  a country— an  enlightened  country — 
called  for  any  measure  of  that  sort  in  which  it  would 
not  be  extremely  desirable  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes 
of  that  great  majority ; hut  I conceive  that  if  the  thing 
called  for  is  a tiling  which  is  manifestly  injurious,  both 
to  themselves  and  the  community,  we  ought  to  resist 
it;  but  when  it  is  a thing  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, or  not  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, then  I think  we  ought  readily  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  people. 

11341.  Do  you  think  that  the  present'  National 
system  might  be  changed- to  a denominational  system 
without  doing  injury  to  the  country  %— I think  that  if 
the  present  National  system  was  abandoned  and  a 
denominational  system  established,  • nothing,  could  be 
more  ruinous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  this 
would  be. 

11342.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  bring  up  the 
teachers  in  separate  denominational  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity— do  you  think  that  the  same  principle-should 
not  be  ultimately  applied  to  making  the  National 
schools  themselves  denominational? — If  I found  in  both 
cases  there  was  no  danger  in  yielding  to  the  wish  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  I would  yield.  In  one 
case  I see  nothing  hut  ruin;  in  the  other  I can  see 
nothing  but  advantage,  because  the  moment  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  of  opinion 
the  present  training  system  ought  to  be  modified  in 
the  way  spoken  of,  I see  no  danger  in  yielding.  But 
if  it  were  proposed  to  abandon  the  present  National 
system  or  to  abandon  the  connexion  with  England,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  we  ought  to  resist  the  popular 
wish  for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves. 

11343.  Do  you  consider  your'  present  system  in 
Maiiborougli-street  for  educating,  teachers  is  superior 

to  a system  of  denominational  training  for  them I 

mean  in  separate  institutions? — If  the  country  could 
conscientiously  approve  of  the  united  training  of  the 
teachers,  and  that  the  expense  was  not  too  great,  I 
should  be  entirely  for  continuing  the  united  system ; 
but  if  I find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
extremely  anxious  to  have  a change  introduced  with 
regard  to  the  training-  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  that  would  be,  that  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  vastly  improved  by  the 
increased  number  of  trained  teachers;  I should  be 
entirely  for  adopting  that  change. 

11344.  What  do  you  consider  the  great  advantage 
of  the  combined  system  of  training  you  have  here  ? — I 
think,  on  the-  whole,  it  is  of  great  advantage  for  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  see,  from  what 
takes  place  in  the  training  of  the  teachers,  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  can  live  together,  and  that  they 
are  educated  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
And  I think  further,  that  inasmuch  as  a considerable 
number  of  our-  schools  are  to  he  carried  on  on  the 
united  system,  it  is  of  importance  the  teacher  of  The 
school  should  be  a person  who  has  been  himself  brought 
up  in  a school  of  united  education. 

11345.  Do  you  consider  that  the  combined  system 
of  education  exercises  a very  beneficial  moral  effect 
on  the  teachers  themselves  ? — Yes ; though  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I am  not  aware  that  the  teachers  who  have 
not  been  trained  together  as  Protestants  and  Catholics 
exhibit  anythiug  like  a partial  or  sectarian  spirit  in 
then.’  schools  ; yet  I cannot  but  believe  that  those  who 
are  brought  together  in  the  way  our  teachers  have  been 
hitherto  will  be  better  formed  on  the  whole  for  carry- 
ing on  the  National  schools.  Let  us,  however,  always 
remember  that  united  education  is  far  from  being  the 
chief  object  of  the  National  system ; it  is  a most  im- 
portant, but  it  is  a subordinate  object.  The  great 
object  is  to  educate  the  people  as  well  as  you  can — to 
educate  them  free  from  suspicion  of  proselytism — to 
give  every  facility  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
people ; and  fourthly,  to  educate  them  together.  We 
must  never  sacrifice  the  primary  object  we  have  in 


July  9,  1868. 

The  Bight 
Hon.  Alex. 
Macdonnell. 
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view,  which  is,  the  good  education  of  the  people. 
Subordinate  to  that,  though  a most  important  object, 
is  the  united  education  of  the  people.  ' 

11346.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  of  teachers 
in  denominational  schools  would  have  an  effect  the 
contrary  to  the  effect  the  education  here  has,  and  in 
some  degree  narrow  then-  minds,  make  them  less  fitted, 
so  to  speak,  for  carrying  on  united  schools,  if  it  was 
desirable  to  have  united  education  ? — I think  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  rnore  favourable  for  united  educa- 
tion than  bringing  them  up  in  separate  training  estab- 
lishments ; provided  that  that  separate  training  estab- 
lishment consisted  of  a great  National  school,  carried 
on  strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  where  Protestants  were  as  much  secure 
against  all  religious  interference  as  Catholics  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  I cannot  believe  that  the  fact 
of  these  pupil  teachers  being  taken  to  a separate  train- 
ing house  of  their  own,  where  they  would  be  able  to 
say  their  prayers  together,  and  be  superintended  by 
their  pastor — whether  Catholic  or  Protestant — I can- 
not believe,  my  lord,  that  that  circumstance  would 
have  anything  but  an  infinitesimally  small  influence 
on  the  impartiality  of  their-  minds  in  afterlife  as 
teachers. 

11347.  We  are  speaking  of  rather  different  things. 
You  seem  to  contemplate  by  these  separate  training 
institutions,  institutions  where  the  secular  education 
should  be  given  to  all  combined,  and  where  their 
domestic  relations  should  be  separate? — Yes. 

11348.  That  is  not  the  class  of  separate  training- 
schools  I am  thinking  of.  I am  thinking  of  the  class 
spoken  of  the  other  day  by  a witness — namely,  distinct 
denominational  training  schools — Roman  Catholic  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Church  of  England  for  the 
members  of  that  Church,  and  so  on  ? — Well,  ■with  re- 
gard to  that,  we  never  had  that  question  brought 
before  us  at  all.  The  only  question  we  have  had, 
as  practical  men,  to  consider  was,  whetherthe  alterations 
proposed  in  our  training  system  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  in 
his  celebrated  letter,  was  a wise  one  or  not,  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  that,  and  that  alone,  all  my  answers 
have  been  given.  That  is  the  only  question  I have 
ever  fully  considered.  I should  think  that  any  train- 
ing establishment  that  was  canned  on  on  purely 
denominational  principles,  would  not  be  desirable. 

11349.  That  is  your  impression? — That  is  my  im- 
pression. 

11350.  That  a purely  denominational  training- 
school  would  be,  in  fact,  as  objectionable  as  a purely 
denominational  primary  school  ? — I should  guard 
myself.  I think  it  would  be  a very  different  thing 
indeed.  I conceive  that  a teacher  brought  up  in  a 
purely  denominational  training  establishment,  when 
employed  by  us  as  a teacher  of  a National  school, 
carried  on  on  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
might,  on  the  whole,  be  an  impartial  man,  and  a good 
man,  but  that  he  would  not  certainly  be  so  well 
prepared  as  if  brought  up  at  our  own  training  estab- 
lishment, or  at  such  a one  as  is  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  letter. 


11351.  The  objection  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  very 
different  in  degree? — Very  different  in  degree,  but 
degree  is  everything  in  these  cases. 

11352.  Mr.  Sullivan.- — If  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  united  education,  is  to  teach 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  live  together,  how  do  you 
explain  the  fact  that  in  the  part  of  Ireland  where  there 
is  the  greatest  mixture  of  religious  beliefs  in  schools 
the  North-east  of  Ireland,  there  is  also  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  social  separation  ? — That  is  a question  that 
has  been  often  forced  on  my  own  mind.  I asked  myself, 
if,  with  all  the  advantages  of  united  education,  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  so  hostile  to  each  other, 
what  would  they  be  without  it — what  would  they  be 
without  that,  and  all  the  various  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years?  No 
country  in  the  world  has  been  more  improved  than 
Ireland  in  those  fifty  years  ; and  yet  I find  after  all 
these  great  improvements — Catholic  emancipation,  im- 
proved police,  improved  agriculture,  improved  edu- 
cation— that  still  there  are  most  bitter  hostile  feelings 
existing  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  But  what  would 
the  North  be  without  these  things  ? Remember  that 
the  North  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  situated.  More 
than  half  the  population  is  Catholic,  and  there  is  not 
a single  Roman  Catholic  gentleman — in  the  position  of 
a country  gentleman — in  it.  They  have  no  natural 
aristocracy.  The  whole  power  of  the  country  is  with 
the  Protestants,  and  it  will  be  a work  of  great  time  and 
great  governmental  wisdom,  to  introduce  anything  like 
harmony  between  those  two  entirely  separate  nations 
that  exist  in  the  North  ; whereas,  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Deland,  there  is  a Catholic  gentry,  and  there 
are  a great  many  advantages  for  the  Catholics  which 
don’t  exist  in  the  North.  The  more  you  turn  that 
subject  in  your  mind,  the  more  you  will  find  that  if  it 
were  not  for  National  education,  improved  police,  and 
good  government,  the  state  of  Ulster  would  be  far 
worse  than  it  is  in  this  respect. 

11353.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  united  sys- 
tem teach  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance  1 — 
Yes. 

11354.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
Keenan,  your  Head  Inspector,  testified  that  during 
the  political  riots  in  Belfast  the  greatest  harmony  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  children  of  different  religious  deno- 
minations in  the  model  schools  there  ? — I am  perfectly 
aware-  of  that.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
Pound,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Protestants  in  Sandy- 
row  were  ready  to  destroy  each  other,  their  children 
were  living  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  the  National 
schools.  While  a man  quotes  the  political  state  of 
Belfast  to  prove  this  mixed  education  is  of  no  use,  I 
say  what  would  be  the  state  of  feeling  there  if  there 
was  not  that  mixed  education  ? It  is  certain  that  these 
children  when  they  grow  up  will  feel  very  differently 
from  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before  them. 
I feel  certain  of  that. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Twenty-ninth  Day.— Dublin,  Fbiday,  July  10,  1868. 

Present  : 

Tlie  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Eev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Eev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c. 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


i Secretaries. 


The  Eeverend  Lowry  E.  Berkeley,  sworn  and  examined. 


H355.  The  Chairman.— What .is  the  congregation  11368.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  model 
o ton  7 **  oaa*a&*a*  oo1  “ 7™*  owj  immediate  neighhomhoodi-Yes 

Sir  V ^ -trma«h-  . there  is  a model  school  in  Lurgan,  the  town  L 

113o6.  Have  you  an  official  or  representative  position  which  I live 

"?e„  ™ OI " Assembly!  11369.  Ate  there  many  parochial  scholars  at 

I am  convener  of  some  committees — m particular  of  tending  there  ? — There 

the  Committee  on  Elementary  Education.  v,Q,. 

11357.  Have  any  questions  connected  with  elemen- 
tary education  come  before  that  committee  lately  i 

Yes ; from  year  to  year  questions  come  up  as  regards 
the  extension  of  education  in  connexion  with  our  own 

CnrS«axt,th+e  e“on  of*e  ccmntry  generally.  „ WJJ1C  ue  ^ooimasrers  or  m 
NaHmfol  * ^ \6  p01fS’,m  Connexlon  ™th  the  wards  ?-Well,  several,  I believe  have  come  forward 

National  system,  you  have  had  occasion  to  consider  in  that  way.  The  school  of  Lurgan  is  about  the  last 
rtwfvpf1 °T thr®e/-arS f—Withm  the  last  two  established.  It  is  one  of  the  laft  established  by  the 
or  three  years  we  have  had  m particular  before  us  the  Commissioners.  We  have  not  had  much  time  to 

■ ftTKS  « w T°f  ^°rn°rable  Pr°ve  but  1 b^eve  seTera,l  W comeloiTrd  in 

Mi-.  Eoi-tescue  of  the  19th  of  June,  1866,  and  I might  that  way 

11373.  Are  the  Presbyterian  safcfied  srith  the 

I I vsnfiA?  • +1  * 7 1 : , • , present  state  of  things  on  the  whole  i— Yes,  I think 

11359.  Which  is  tiie  new  rule  to i which  you  refer?  they  are,  on  the  whole.  There  are  probably  improve- 
ments that  they  could  suggest,  or  might  suggest ; but 


11370.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  teaching  given 
there? — Very  much. 

11371.  To  the  ordinary  pupils  ? — Very  much. 
11372.  Did  many  pupil-teachers  come  from  that 
school  come  to  be  schoolmasters  or  mistresses  aftei- 


— The  rule  regarding  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 
from  religious  instruction. 

11360.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  did  that  rule  come  into 
operation?— I cannot  give  the  date;  I think  it  was 
about  January,  1867  ; I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact 
date. 

11361.  The  Chairman. — What  were  the  resolutions 
which  your  committee  came  to  on  the  subject  of  the  new 


the  whole  I think  they  are  very  much  satisfied1  with 
the  present  system. 

11374.  Are  there  points  on  which  you  yourself 
would  be  disposed  to  suggest  any  alterations? — I 
should  say  that  alterations  would  be  desirable  as 
regards  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself.  I t.hinlr 
the  number  constituting  that  Board  very  much  too 


vnW)  rni,„  n 1 * ,,  •>  V . uux>  liiunuer  consmurmg  mar  -Board 

m apubUc  larSe>  and  that  the  work  would  be  more  efficiently 
St  ™ their  satisfaction  that  the  present  Govern-  done  by  a small  number,  and  possibly  by  paid  Com- 

mentweieieport«d  to  have  declined  to  submitestimates  missioners.  * 

11375.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a 
representative  Board,  such  as  the  present,  with  the 
view  of  affording  information  as  to  the  public  feeling 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I think  the  public  feel- 
would  be  quite  as  well  ascertained  were  there 


to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  chang* 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

11362.  Were  these  changes  in  regard  to  training 
establishments? — Yes,  and  other  matters. 

11363.  What  is  the  general  opinion  entertained  by 
the  Presbyterian  body  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 


Natinnol  • ' l"v  r”“  y*  mo  a fewer  number;  when  the  number  was  seven,  the 

I think  it^is  11Dg  emantaiT  education  ? — system  worked  more  harmoniously  than  it  does  now. 

th^snec itbat  t 7i  T T 11376‘  SWd  3™  suggest  to  take  away  the  repre- 

comtey P °mg  6 SernCe  f"  tl,e  8eltati™  ck-ent,  “ merely  *»  reduce  the  Bomber 

i eSi“xrzrihettBo“'d!-TW  ^ 

the  BoS  rib™ k l l t i m connexion  with  such  a Board  as  representatives  of  Churches  but  from 

mnteLent  and  Intmf  Presb7tfnr  *heh-  known  knowledge  of  education,  and  thkr  known 

S the  cow  J T.  IT  } ’ , • be  COmm°n  ?cb00ls  desire  advance  ^ over  the  country. 

Board.  7 *7  argelJ  m connexion  with  the  11377.  Considering  the  numerous  questions  that  must 

11365  A**  rpcmvle  ix  , , arise  before  the  Board  in  which  questions  of  religious 

are  elT  7 SMs’  f“I“S!  ”8  revolved,  do  you  not  think  it  neceSary 

tem  ? — I believe  we  are  vefv  much701  S °f  ^ S7S"  ?bat,^bere  sli0llld  lje  persons  on  the  Board  who  would 

11366  What  is  vour  nnminn  i+i  he  able  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  different  religious 

and  training  establislimWs  ?— Wc  f n’°del  fommunities  ?— I think  that  feeling  is  now  so  well 
admirable  insf-itii+irmc)  ^ *hey  are  known,  as  regards  principles,  that  there  is  nothing 

country  uncommonly  well^  **  ^ “ servmS  the  ^r*her  “ that  dii-ection  requii-ed,  and  the  principles  of 

11367  Are  vnn  cic+icflovi  ,,  ■+!,  ,,  , „ , National  education  seem  to  be  so  settled  that  proper 

ssssr** rf  — «• 

tamhmZxelPS  n,3re-  Wl“*  “ 7«r  opinion  no  to  the  snlnriee  of 

from Mariborough  streetin Unbhn * “loolsi k,t  toe  >»™  class  of  tea«herel-I  think  they  are  not 

I think  they shoulddecidedly 

11379.  All  classes  or  only  the  lower? I would 

3 P 
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have  the  salaries  of  all  classes  improved,  but  particu- 
larly the  lower.  , . . ... 

11380.  Are  there  any  of  your  schools  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  unable  to  get  a teacher  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  any  actually  unable  to  get  a 

teacher,  but  I know  the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers 
is  certainly  increasing,  it  becoming  more  difficult  to 
procure  them,  owing  to  the  teachers  deserting  the  ser- 
vice for  other  occupations. 

11381.  Bo  your  remarks  apply  to  male  or  female 
teachers'? — More  to  male  teachers,  but  to  both;  but 
more  to  male  teachers. 

11382.  If  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  increased 
would  it  be  .desirable  to  provide  that  no  teacher  should 
continue  as  a teacher  beyond  three  or  four  years  who 
could  not  get  beyond  second  of  third  ?-— I think  that 
every  teacher  who  continues  in  such  a situation  should 
be  able  to  show  progress,  that  he  should  be  able  to  get 
above  that  if  he  continued  in  the  ‘situation. 

11383.  Do  you  consider  that  a man  of  thirty,  who 
remains  in  the  second  of  third,  is  likely  to  be  an 
efficient  teacher  during  the  rest  of  his  life?-— I think 
he  Would  be  able  “to  get  above  the  second  of  third  if  he 
is  efficient,  and  that  he  is  not  -efficient  if  he  does  not 
get  above  that  by  application. 

11384.  Bo  you  consider  the  first  of  third  sufficiently 
high  as  a permanent  qualification  .of  an  ordinary 
country  schoolmaster? — -I  do  not.  I would  go  much 
farther.  I think  the-  first  of  second  is  less  than  what 
I would  desire  as  the  ordinary  qualification. 

11385.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lurgan  in  filling  up  your  monitors  % — No,  none 
whatever.  There  are  abundant  candidates  for  any  such 
situation  in  all  our  schools,  and  most  promising  ones  too. 

11386.  Do  any  of  those  go  afterwards  as  pupil 
teachers  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  where 
we  are  told  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting,  monitors? 

I believe  some  of  them  have  gone  from  Lurgan  to 

Belfast. 

11387.  Is  there  any  special  industry  carried  on  at 
Lurgan  ? — The  manufacture  of  cambric  is  very  exten- 
sively carried  on — the  finest  cambric. 

11388.  Is  that  done  in  factories  or  at  the  houses  ? — 
It  is  done  in  both,  more  largely  now  in  factories,  but 
still  very  extensively  in  the  houses  of  the  people. 

11389.  Are  females  exclusively  employed  in  it?— 
No,  males  as  well ; males  both  in  factories  and  at  their 
own  homes  as  well  as  females. 

11390.  Do  these  workers  come  under  the  Factory 
Act  as  regards  education? — They  do,  as  workers  in 
factories,  come  under  that  Act. 

11391.  Have  any  evening  classes  ever  been  formed 
either  for  males  or  females  ? — There  have  been  and  are 
evening  classes. 

1 1 392.  Do  those  receive  anything  from  the  National 
Board  ? — Some  of  the  evening  schools  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Board,  and  they  receive  small  sums. 

11393.  Is  what  they  receive  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  be  maintained  efficiently  ? — I think  it  would 
be  a great  improvement  in  such  districts  were  larger 
sums  allowed  for  maintaining  evening  schools,  for 
many  of  our  workers  get  very  little  education  except 
what  they  get  in  such  schools,  and  more  encouragement 
would  be  eminently  advantageous. 

11394.  In  that  case  should  you  be  able  to  occupy 
them  with  the  ordinary  school  girls  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  ? — -I  would  expect  that  we  would. 

11395.  Socially  speaking,  you  would  consider  it 
desirable  ? — Exceedingly. 

1 1396.  To  keep  control  over  those  young  people  ? — 
Exceedingly.  It  is  a most  critical  time  of  life. 

11397.  • Do  .you  consider  the  National  masters  or 
mistresses  who  are  employed  during  the  day,  can  with 
advantage  work  a night-school  as  well  ? — T.  think  they 
can.  The  hours  are  i not  very  long-  during' the  day,  not 
so  long  as  many  other  occupations,  and  I think  they 
can  advantageously  work  a night-school. 

11398.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  system  if  partial  payment  by  results  were  adopted  ? 
— I should  object  very  much  to  the  adoption-  of  the  rule 
of  payment  by  results  as  a, general  rale. 


11399.  Should  you  object  to  a portion  of  the 
schoolmasters’  salaries  being  depending  on  payment  by 
results/?— I .think  a larger  portion  of  the  salaries 
should  come  from  the  payments  by  the  pupils,  but  I 
would  not  have  the  payment  of  that  sum  dependent 
on  the  results  of  an  examination. 

11400.  For  what  reason  ? — I think  an  examination 
does  not  test  the  amount  of  instruction  that  may  be 
given  by  a teacher  to  the  children  in  the  school. 
Often  there  are  dull  children,  and  an  examination  does 
not  show  really  the  amount  of  instruction  they  have 
obtained,  and  then,  again,  there  are  clever  children  who 
show  very  badly  at  an  examination,  who  don’t  answer 
at  all  according  to  what  they  know,  according  to  the 
instructions  they  have  received.  Also,  very  often,  the 
attendance  of  children  is  very  irregular.  The  parents 
often  require  them  to  be  at  home  for  manufacturing 
and  agricultiiral  pm-poses,  and  the  children  may  be  at 
school  one  quarter  and  absent  the  next,  and  if  the 
salaries  were  dependent  on  payment  by  results,  I am 
very  much  afraid  these  children  would  not  show,  .such 
results  as  woidd  be  desirable. 

11401.  Is  the- non-attendance  of  which  yon  speak 
from  reasonable  cause,  or  from  the  carelessness  or  in- 
difference of  the  parents? — In  many  cases: non-attend- 
ance arises  from  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  but 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases  we  see  it  arises  from  a 
sort  of  necessity,  the  demands  of  labour  being  -so  very 
great,  and  the  wages  of  some  families  being  so  very  small. 

11402.  What  is  the. size  of  .the  schoolsin  connexion 
with  your  own  congregation? — I have  eight  schools 
.under  my  management.  The  Congregational  schools 
are  attended  at  present  by  about  an  average  of  eighty 
boys,  and  about  sixty  girls,  and  in  one  of  my  other 
schools  there  is  an  average  of  100  at  the  present 
moment,  and  others  are  smaller. 

11403.  What  proportion  of  children  in  your  own 
school  pay? — Nearly  all.  I think  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few,  but  we  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  induce  all  the  children  to  pay. 

11404.  Do  they  ever  pay  a higher  rate  than  a penny 
a week? — Yes;  very  considerably.  In  my  schools 
we  ask  payment  according  to  what  we  believe  the 
means  of  the  parents  are,  and  what  the  children  are 
learning  ; and  we  encourage  them  to  pay  largely. 

11405.  What  are  the  subjects  for  which  you  charge 
extra  rates? — For  all  children  in  the  higher  classes— 
children  in  the  Fifth  Book,  perhaps  in  the  Fourth 
Book.  If  they  have  means  we  endeavour  to  induce 
them  to  pay  more  largely.  The  children  who  learn 
mathematics,  for  example,  give  more. 

11406.  What  are  the  highest  payments  made?— I 
tli ink  6s.  8 cl.  a quarter  is  the  highest  payment  made 
by  any  child  in  my  schools  at  present.  Possibly  there 
are  three  or  four  getting  lessons  in  the  classics,  occasion- 
ally who  may  pay  a great  deal  more. 

11407.  Where  did  your  master  come  from  who  is 
able  to  teach  classics  ? — He  was  teaching  in  Carrick- 
fergus  before  he  came  to  me.  He  is  a very  fair  classi- 
cal scholar. 

11408.  Was  he  educated  in  the  National  school  or 
what? — I believe  he  was,  but  he  might  have. had  some 
opportunities  of  learning  classics  from  some  party  in 
his  neighbourhood  independent  of  that. 

11409.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  said  that  you  thought 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  should  not 
be  representative  ? — That  they  should  not  be  taken  as 
merely  representing  particular  denominations,  but 
that  they  should  be  chosen  for  their /educational  know- 
ledge and  efficiency. 

11410.  You  are  acquainted,  of  Course,  with  Lora 
Stanley’s  letter? — -Yes,  I have  read  it  frequently. 

11411.  He  says  there,  “ For  the  suceess  of  the  under- 
taking much  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
individuals  <who  compose  the  -Board,  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country  that  while  the 
interests  of  religion  are  not  overlooked  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 
How  far  are  you  disposed  to  modify,  to  alter,  or  to 
concur  with  that  statement  of  Lord  Stanley  ?— I think 
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in  a country  like  this  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
choose  a number  of  Commissioners  who  do  not  belong, 
to  different  denominations,  but  I still  think  in  choosing 
them  I would  not  have  regard  mainly  to  their  denom- 
ination, but  to  my  knowledge  of  their  character  other- 
wise, and  especially  their  knowledge  of  education,  and 
interest  in  it. 

11412.  May  I take  that  answer  as  concurring  or  dif- 
fering from  this  statement  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — 
1 think  I would  leave  it  to  be  interpreted;  I agree 
veiy  much  with  Lord  Stanley’s  statement,  decidedly, 
that  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
compose  such  a Board;  and  I agree  that  the  greatest 
precaution  should  be  taken  by  suitable  means  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  pupils. 

11413.  Lord  Stanley  lays  it  down  that  portion  of  the 
Board  should-  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal 
character  and  exalted  station  in  the  Church  ? — I quite 
agree  with  that;  he  does  not  say  that  they  are  to  be 
chosen  as  representatives  of  Churches,  but  are  to  be 
men  of  high  personal  character  and  exalted  station  in 
the  Church. 

11414.  As  at  present  constituted,  are  there  men  of 
exalted  station  in  the  Church  on  the  Board? — I don’t 
believe  they  all  are. 

11415.  Then  is  the  Board,  as  at  present  constituted, 
of  a representative  character,  according,  to  the  letter  of 
Lord  Stanley  l — I think  there  are  many  men  on  the 
Board  of  exalted  position  in  the  Church,  and  who  have 
done  great  service  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country. 

11416.  Mi'.  Sullivan. — What  do  you  mean  by  exalted 
position  in  the  Church  ? — Persons  in  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Churches-  have  confidence,  and  who  occupy 
a prominent  position  in  the  eyes.,  of  their  respective 
denominations. 

11417.  How  would  that  apply  to.  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  to  the  Church  of  England ; laymen  have 
no  position  in  those  Churches  ?— They  have  a position 
in  the  eyes  of  their  co-religionists  as  men  of  character 
and  men  of  influence. 

11418.  Still  that  does  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  having  a position  in  the  Church.  £ — Not  in  the  strict 
sense. 

11419.  Lord  Clonbrock. — I presume  you  mean-  by 
men  of  exalted  position  in  the  Church,  not  the  ecclesi- 
astical portion  only,  but  the  whole  members  of  the 
Church  ? — I include  the- whole  members  of  the  Church; 

11420.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  would  be  true  as  re* 
gards  Presbyterians,  but  not  of  Catholics  ?; — Yes. 

11421.  Mr.  Gibson. — Now,  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
Monahan,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  Mr.  Justice 
O’Hagan,  Mr.  Justice -Fitzgerald  are-  Roman  Catholics. 
All  these  men  are  of  very  exalted  position-  as  Roman 
Catholics? — Yes. 

11422.  Is  their,  exalted  position  an  exalted  position 
i’1  the  Church,  or  an  exalted  position  in  the  State  ? — 

I think  it  is  more,  an-  exalted,  position  intlie  State  ; but 
I think  such  persons-  as  you  have  now  named,  have  the 
confidence  of  the  clergy  and,  members  of  the  different 
Churches. 

11423;  Mi-;  Sullivan: — Have  they  that  confidence 
necessarily  in  consequence-  of  their;  exalted  position  in 
the  State  ? In  other  words,  dbes  an  exalted  position  in 
the  State  necessarily  imply  exalted  position  in  the 
Church  so-far  as  the  two  Churches  you-  have  namedare 
concerned  ? — I don’t  think  it  does  necessarily.  I think 
there  may  be  persons  of  exalted  jjosition  in  the- State 
wno  would  not  necessarily  have  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Church; 

11424.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you-  consider  a mode* 
rator  of  the  General  Assembly  has  an  exalted  position 
m the  Church?- — I think  he  has. 

11425.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  ? — He  is. 

11426.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Until  his  appoint- 
ment was  his  predecessor  a person  who  occupied  such 
an  exalted  position  in  the  Church  ? — He  was  not,  but 
at  the  same  time  I believe  the  members  of  the  Church 
ooked  to  his  predecessor  as  one  who  took  an  interest 
m matters  aflecting  them. 


11427.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry, 
the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College  of  Belfast, 
hold  an  exalted  position  in  the  Church  ? — He- does  not 
now ; he  is  a minister  of  the  Church  and  President  of 
the  Queen’s  College ; but  he  does  not  occupy  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  officially  beyond  being  minister 
of  it. 

11428.  You  are  one  that  waited  on  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  present  to  him  some  statements 
of  the  views  of  your  clergy  with  respect  to  the  Board  ? 
— I have  been  on  a deputation  several  times,  at  least 
more  than  once,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  different 
points,  but  not  so  far  as  I recollect  with-  reference  to 
the  Board  generally.  That  is  my  recollection  at  the 
present  moment. 

11429.  You  say  you  have  got  a person  in  your 
school  at  Lurgan  a person  who  occasionally  teaches 
classics  to  the  boys  %— -Yes. 

11430,  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
with  respect  to  the  want  of  schools  affording  facilities  for 
classical  teaching  ? — The  feeling  is  that  there  is  a great 
want  of  such  schools,  and  that  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able that  liberty  should  be  given  for  the  teaching  of 
classics  in  the  National  schools. 

11431.  Regarding  the  opportunities  at  the  present 
time  and  those  that  formerly  existed  with  respect  to 
obtaining  classical  instruction,  can  you- say  whether  there 
are  more  facilities  now  than  there  were  formerly  ? — 
There  was  formerly  much  more  facility  for  classical 
education,  in  the  country  generally  than  there  is  now. 
I know  several' places  where  there  were  formerly  classical 
schools,  but  where  there  are  none  now.  I know  per- 
sons who  went  from  those  adventure-  schools,  as  you 
might  call  them,  and  obtained  high  positions  in  Church 
and  State ; and  I know  there -are  not  the  same  facilities 
in  these  districts  now  for  obtaining  classical  knowledge. 

11432.  Do  you.  think  that  the  absence  of  these 
facilities  has  been  much  more  felt  of  late-  years  since 
the  starting  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  than  in  former 
years  ? — I think  it  has  been  more;  but  T believe  it  has 
been  felt  all  along  as  a very  great  want. 

114331  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
to  mix  up  classical  education  with  the  elementary 
teaching  of  a primary  school  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  teaching  classics  in  primary 
schools  than  teaching  mathematics;  or  algebra,  or 
music.  I think  a portion  of  the  time  could  be  allotted 
for  that  as  well  as  for  any  of  those  other  branches,  and 
with  advantage  ; for  example — I think  that  many  of 
our  best  teachers  would1  get  their  incomes  increased, 
and  their  standing  altogether  advanced.  . 

11434.  If  you  had  it  generally  through  the  primary 
schools,  wouldn’t  it  increase  the  expense  very  much  1— 
No.  I think  the  payments  in  that  case  should-  come 
mainly  from  the  parents  of  the  pupilS;  for  those  who 
want  a little  Latin,  are  persons  of  some  means,  who 
should’ pay1  and  would"  pay.  I think  our  people  would 
gladly  pay  for  such  teaching  if  they  had  the  facilities. 

11435!  "Wouldn’t;  classical  teachers  require  a higher 
pay  than . ordinary  schoolmasters  ? — Not  from  the- 
Government,  I should  say,  to  any  extent.  I think 
the  Government  should  encourage,  and  the  pay  of  the 
teacher  should  come- mainly  from  the- pupils. 

11436,  Lord  Clonbrock. — Would-  there  not  be  a 
danger  in  that  case  of  the  time  of  the  teachers  being 
given  up  to  the  pupils'  of  the  higher  class  who  paid 
them  more,  than  to  the  pupils  for  whom  primary 
education  was  established  l—  I think  not.  I think  the 
time  could  be  allotted  in  the  time-table,  just  as  time 'is 
allotted  now  with  regard  to  other  things. 

1143-7.  Master  Broolce. — Do  you  consider  the 
Presbyterian  schools  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing 
as- other  National  schools  ?- — Precisely. 

11438,  Or  have  they  any  peculiar  privileges?— 
They  have  nothing  peculiar; 

11439.  They  are  exactly  the  same? — Exactly  the 

11440.  You  remember  possibly  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I think  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
instance,  in  1854,  Dr.  Cooke  mentioned  they  had 
special  advantages  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant?— I am 
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aware  that  has  been  argued,  hut  I have  never  seen  the 
conclusiveness  of  that  argument.  I don’t  see  it,  and 
I may  say  the  Assembly  as  such  doesn’t  see  it.  W e 
passed,  for  example,  in  the  year  1864,  the  following 
resolution — “ That  this  Assembly  having  from  the  first 
advocated  the  principle  of  united  education,  and 
never  having  obtained  any  advantage  which  was  not 
equally  available  for  the  children  of  the  members  of 
all  religious  denominations,  renews  its  protest  against 
the  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.  ” That  resolution  in- 
cludes the  statement  that  we  never  obtained  any  ad- 
vantage which  was  not  equally  available  for  the 
children  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  that  is  the 
unanimous  statement  of  the  General  Assembly. 

11441.  What  is  the  date  of  the  resolution! — July 
the  7th,  1864. 

11442.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  read  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
under  date  of  the  13th  of  February,  1840,  placed  in 
your  hands'? — Yes.  (Reads) — 

“ Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland. — Dated 
13th  February,  1840. 

“Present. — Duke  of  Leinster,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  The  Provost,  Right  Hon.  A.  K.  Blake, 
Robert  Holmes,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart.,  Rev. 
P.  S.  Henry,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Corballis, 
Esq.,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1 ‘ Read  copy  of  a memorandum  sent  by  the  Secretaries  to 
to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  explanatory  of  what  took  place 
at  the  conference  (from  which  he  was  unavoidably  absent 
through  illness)  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

“ At  the  conference  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  it  was  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Had  any 
such  proposal  been  made  the  Commissioners  would  not  have 
entertained  it  in  Dr.  Murray’s  absence. 

“ Wishing  to  avoid  all  abstract  discussions,  the  Commis- 
sioners suggested  that  an  application  for  aid  to  any  given 
school  should  be  made  to  them,  with  a distinct  statement  of 
the  rules  by  which  the  school  was  managed,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  see  whether  the  management  was  consistent  with 
their  principles;  this  was  done,  and  the  statement  being  satis- 
factory, and  it  appearing  in  particular  that  the  school  was 
managed  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  therefore  that  the  parents  were  assenting  to 
the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction,  the  Commissioners 
authorized  a grant  of  salary. 

“ It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  religious  in- 
struction in  the  school  is  in  substance,  mutatis  mutandis, 
similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

“ It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  grant  is  only  of  salary 
and  books.  In  making  such  grants  the  Board  acts  upon  the 
statement  of  the  parties  applying,  provided  it  be  satisfactory, 
without  binding  them  literally  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  be- 
cause should  anything  occur  hereafter  which  might  appear 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  the  Board  has  it  in  its 
ower  to  have  the  evil  corrected,  or  to  withdraw  the  salary ; 
ut  in  making  a grant  towards  building,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners make  it  irrevocably,  they  require  the  parties  receiving 
it  to  bind  themselves  irrevocably  in  return  to  a strict  obser- 
vance of  the  rules,  as  in  force  at  the  time  the  grant  is  made, 
and  to  have  the  schools  vested  in  trustees  for  that  purpose.” 

11443.  Now,  having  read  that,  does  it  occur  to  you 
that  the  misunderstanding  was  one  as  to  detail  rather 
than  principles,  if  any  such  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  or  any  parties  composing  it! — I am 
certain  it  was  rather  as  to  detail  than  principles. 

11444.  Was  there,  in  point  of  principle,  at  that 
period  having  this  minute  in  view  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  any  concession  of  principle  made 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster! — There  could  not;  because 
the  Board  resolved  at  the  time  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Synod  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  Board  was  established,  and  they  granted 
salaries  and  books. 

11445.  Did  the  Commissioners  of  that  day  declare 
that  what  the  General  Assembly  asked  and  obtained 
was  consistent  with  their  principles ! — They  did. 

11446.  And  do  you  perceive  that  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray,  and  other  members  of  the  Board  present 


on  that  occasion,  the  13tli  February,  1840,  were  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholics ! — Yes. 

11447.  And  also  the  representative  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ! — I see  those 
different  parties  were  present. 

11448.  You  have  referred  to  schools  of  a higher 
class  being  under  the  management  of  Presbyterians 
and  not  under  the  Board,  may  I ask  why  is  it  such 
schools  are  not  under  the  Board  1 — It  is  merely  because 
I think-  they  are  classical  schools,  many  of  them,  which 
the  Board  did  not,  heretofore  at  least,  encourage. 

11449.  Is  it  that  these  Presbyterian  teachers  in 
Presbyterian  districts  are  so  fairly  compensated  by  the 
pupils  that  they  do  not  like  to  draw  on  the  funds  of 
the  country  for  support ! — I think  that  would  be  one 
reason.  I think  the  support  they  get  is  sufficient 
without  drawing  on  the  funds  of  the  country,  and  be- 
cause the  teaching  is  mainly  of  that  character  which 
the  Board  do  not  encourage. 

11450.  You  stated  you  think  the  Presbyterians  are 
satisfied  on  the  whole! — Yes. 

11451.  You  did  not  refer  to  any  particular  point  on 
which  they  were  dissatisfied  in  your  opinion !— -I  sug- 
gested that  we  thought  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
might  be  improved. 

11452.  Is  it  mainly  in  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  you  make  this  exception  ! — I think  there 
are  other  points.  There  is  particularly  the  point  of 
the  new  rule,  and  the  precise  language  of  our  Commit- 
tee in  regard  to  that  rule  was  this  : — We  stated  that 
this  rule,  besides  being  otherwise  objectionable  “would 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  parent’s  right 
to  direct  what  religious  instruction  his  child  should 
receive;”  and  the  Assembly  called  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  withhold  its  sanction  from  that  rule. 
That  was  the  main  ground  of  objection,  and,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  add,  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  very  much  complimented  in  regard  to  their  action 
on  the  subject  of  parental  authority  in  a public  docu- 
ment by  a person  who  is  not  a member  of  our  Church ; 
he  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1 1453.  To  whom  do  you  refer ! — I refer  to  the  Vice- 
president  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  his  address  before 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  as  head  of  the  Educational 
Department.  He  said  this  “ The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  was  the  first  great  religious 
body,  so  far  as  I know,  which  formally  declared,  that 
to  the  parent  belongs  the  right  of  controlling  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  his  child ; and  it  has  thereby,  I 
conceive,  established  a claim  to  a very  high  place  in 
the  history  of  free  education.”  These  are  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress. 

11454.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  made  that  statement  ? 
— Dr.  Andrews. 

11455.  Of  Belfast!— Yes. 

11456.  May  I ask  do  you  agree  with  that  singular 
opinion  that  Presbyterians  were  the  first  body  who 
asserted  the  right  of  the  parent  to  dictate  in  religious 
matters  as  regards  his  child! — I do. 

11457.  Then  you  believe  the  Presbyterians  are  the 
first  persons  who  have  asserted  the  right  of  the  parent 
to  be  the  sole  dictator  in  matters  of  religious  educa- 
tion ? — The  Presbyterian  Assembly  was  the  first  great- 
religious  body  who  formally  declared  that. 

11458.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said  you  wished  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  to  be  increased  ?- — Yes. 

11459.  From  what  source  do  you  think  this  increase 
of  salary  should  come  ? — I think  it  should  come  mainly 
from  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

11460.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the 
teachers — do  you  know  the  present  classification — the 
number  of  grades  ? — Yes  ; there  are  three  in  the  third 
class  ; two  in  the  second  class,  and  three  in  the  first 
class. 

11461.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  classification  ? 
— I think  it  is  a very  good  classification. 

11462.  You  don’t  regard  the  grades  as  too  numer- 
ous ? — I do  not. 

11463.  You  have  referred  to  Lurgan  itself  as  being 
characterized  by  industrial  employments,  and  so  oil 
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Is  Lurgan  improving  as  a locality? — Yes,  very 
much. 

11464.  Is  the  population  largely  on  the  increase  1 — 
The  population  in  1851  was  about  4,000,  and  in  1861 
about  8,000,  and  at  the  present  moment  Lord  Lurgan’s 
agent  told  me  it  was  nearly  11,000. 

11465.  To  what  is  that  amazing  increase  owing  prin- 
cipally % — The  manufactories  are  drawing  the  people  in 
from  the  country. 

11466.  Now  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  has  been  referred 
to,  and  tile  high  personal  character  of  the  persons  com- 
posing the  Board,  and  their  exalted  position  in  the 
Churches.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  with  the  view 
of  introducing  or  establishing  such  a system  as  at  pre- 
sent exists  ? — I think  it  must  have  been. 

11467.  The  words  I see  are — “For  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  much  must  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  Board.”  Now  that  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion have  spoken  from  year  to  year  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  do  you  think  such  a Board  as  there  is 
at  present  is  necessarily  so  numerous  ? — Not  by  any 
means.  I have  said  already  that  I believe  the  Board 
now  should  be  merely  administrative,  or  to  carry  out 
the  regulations  already  adopted. 

11468.  The  early  Commissioners  were  few  in  num- 
ber ? — They  were,  and  may  I add,  that  some  of  the 
early  Commissioners  gave  strong  evidence  on  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  them  few. 

11469.  Do  you  say  some  of  the  early  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes,  some  of  them. 

11470.  To  whom  do  you  refer? — To  Mr.  Blake  and 
Mr.  Cross. 

11471.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  Mr.  Cross  a Commis- 
sioner ? — No,  he  was  Secretary.  I will  refer  to  the 
evidence  that  they  gave.  Mr.  Blake  said  in  his 
evidence  in  1835 — “ I do  not  think  an  accession  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  desirable ;”  and  in  1854  Mr. 
Cross,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  said,  “ I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  business  of  the  Board,  generally, 
cannot  be  effectually  administered  by  a numerous 
Board.” 

11472.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  Mr.  Cross  a Secre- 
tary at  that  lime  ? — I believe  he  was. 

11473.  Had  he  considerable  experience? — Yes;  I 
look  upon  his  opinion  given  in  that  way  as  very  im- 
portant indeed. 

11474.  Do  you  mean  of  the  mode  of  administration 
of  the  Board,  and  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
business  ? — I think  so. 

11475.  Keeping  in  view  the  object  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  present  Board,  do  you  understand  that  the 
parties  on  it  should  take  a real  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion question  ? — I think  so  decidedly — that  they 
should  have  a real  interest,  and  be  well  acquainted 
with  it. 

11476.  Do  you  think  the  present  members  do  not 
take  sufficient  interest? — I don’t  say  so.  I think  they 
do ; but  I think  their  engagements  are  so  many  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
business. 

11477.  To  what  engagements  do  you  refer? — As  I 
understand  the  members  of  the  Board  are  Judges  of  the 
land  and  others  occupying  very  responsible  official 
positions,  and  greatly  from  my  own  experience  of 
public  work,  I would  think  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible for  some  of  the  members  to  give  the  attention 
required, 

11478.  Do  many  of  the  members  reside  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  the  Board  meets  ? — 
They  do. 

11479.  Do  you  think  that  such  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  give  anything  like  fair  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  Board  ? — I have  noticed  that  letters  have 
been  written  from  persons  residing  at  a distance,  re- 
questing that  subjects  should  be  postponed  until  they 
could  be  present. 

11480.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  a paid  Commission? — I am  under  the 
impression  that  a paid  Commission  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  system. 

11481.  For  what  reason  do  you  say  so? — That  they 


would  give  particular  attention  to  the  work,  and  they 
would  be  more  responsible  to  the  legislature. 

11482.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  bound  to 
attend  ? — Yes. 

11483.  Before  being  a Presbyterian  minister  in 
Lurgan,  I understand  you  were  in  Derry  ? — I resided 
for  eight  years  in  a country  parish  in  the  county  of 
Derry. 

11484.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  National  school  system  in  your  former  district  ? — 
Yes;  first  of  all  I may  say,  however,  that  there 
was  no  National  school  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

11485.  What  was  your  district? — Faughanvale, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Derry,  on  the  Coleraine  side. 

11486.  When  did  you  settle  there? — In  the  year 
1850.  At  that  time  there  was  no  National  school  in 
my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  I deplored  the  state 
of  education  among  the  Protestants  of  the  district,  and 
I set  about  the  erection  of  a school,  which  I believe 
has  been  a great  blessing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

11487.  Do  you  mean  there  was  no  school  under  the 
National  Board? — Not  in  the  village.  There  was  a 
school  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

11488.  You  have  resided  several  years  in  Lurgan  ? 
—Yes. 

11489.  How  long? — Nearly  ten  years. 

11490.  And  you  have  now  eight  schools  under  your 
management  ? — Yes. 

11491.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  education  of 
the  district  when  you  settled  in  Lurgan  ? — There  was 
not  a National  school  under  Protestant  management, 
and  in  fact  there  was  not  a National  school  of  any 
kind  in  the  town.  There  was  one  a short  way  out  of 
the  town  under  the  management  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  there  was  no  National 
school  in  the  town  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
iinder  Protestant  management. 

11492.  Were  the  educational  wants  of  the  town 
attended  to  by  any  parties  ? — I believe  they  were  not 
attended  to  sufficiently. 

11493.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  National  school  in  Lurgan  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  Protestant  management  ? — I believe  the  main 
reason  really  was  the  political  hostility  of  the  Protes- 
tants to  the  National  system.  I think  that  was  the 
main  reason,  so  much  so  that  when  I went  to  Lurgan 
it  was  supposed  to  be  hazardous  in  a Protestant  minister 
to  venture  to  put  a school  in  connexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

11494.  Does  that  political  feeling  apply  to  both 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  ? — I think  it  applies 
mainly  to  the  Episcopalians,  though  I think  at  the 
same  time  it  existed  among  certain  classes  of  the 
others. 

11495.  Do  you  mean  of  the  Presbyterians? — Yes. 
The  feeling  was  very  strong  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

11496.  What  was  the  system  supposed  to  be? — It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  for  doing  its  work,  and  among  many  people 
that  idea  prevails  I am  sorry  to  say. 

11497.  You  say  you  have  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  a number  of  schools.  Have  you  noticed 
any  beneficial  results  from  the  system  ? — I believe  the 
National  system  throughout  our  district  is  very  popu- 
lar, and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  removing  pre- 
judices and  softening  asperities. 

11498.  Can  you  give  proof  of  this  so  far  as  the  at- 
tendance of  the  different  denominations  at  the  schools 
is  concerned? — Do  you  mean  the  schools  under  my 
own  management  ? 

11499.  I am  referring  to  the  Protestant  schools  ? — 
In  the  schools  under  my  or™  management  in  the  year 
1866,  I had  504  children  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  404  Presbyterians.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  were  of  the  Established  Church. 

11500.  How  many  were  Presbyterians  ? — In  1866 
there  were  on  the  rolls  504  children  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  404  Presbyterians. 

11501.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics? — 134. 


July  10,  laif. 

The  ltev. 
Lowry  E. 
Berkeley. 
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fulj  10,  last*.  11502.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  many  distinct  persons 
The  itev!  did  that  134  represent  1 — I could  not  say ; but  I be- 
Lowry-E.  lieve  that  the  children  lived  in  so  different  districts 
Berkeley.  that  the  number  must  really  represent  individuals. 

11503.  Gould  you  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that 
it  represents  thirty  ? — I am  certain  it  represents  three 
times  thirty. 

11504.  Would  you  say  ninety  ? — Yes. 

11505.  What  is  your  ground  for  supposing  the 
number  represents  ninety? — I think  I am  probably 
understating  the  number. 

11506.  Have  you  gone  to  the  trouble  of  examining 
into  the  matter?— I have  not  gone  into  details;  but 
the  schools  are  in  such  separate  districts  that  the 
children  could  not  go  from  one  school  to  another. 

11507.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  your 
schools  ? — Do  you  mean  the  average  attendance  as 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  rolls. 

11508.  Yes  ?— The  whole  number  on  the  rolls  for 
1866  was  1,041,  and  the  average  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 31st  December  was  407. 

11509.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  before  that, 
then,  that  the  134  Roman  Catholics  represent  ninety 
individuals  ? — I believe  so. 

11510.  Notwithstanding  the  fact. that  the  number  on 
the  roll  is  more  than  double,  or  two  and  a half  times  more 
than  the  average  attendance? — The  number  on  the 
roll  is  immensely  larger,  I am  sorry  to  say,  than  the 
average  attendance ; but  I believe  those  on  the  rolls 
are  principally  distinct  children,  and  not  the  same 
children  re-entered.  I believe  that  is  the  case— not 
from  examination,  for  I have  not  examined  into  the 
particular  facts  or  items,  but  I speak  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  entire  district,  and  my  knowledge  of  how 
the  different  families  are  located. 

11511.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  your  eight  schools 
scattered  over  a wide  district  of  country? — They  are. 
Three  counties  verge  on  Lurgan — Antrim,  Down,  and 
Armagh- — and  I believe  these  schools  are  in  the  three 
counties. 

11512.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  are  other  schools,  of 
course,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  children  may  not 
go  from  one  of  your  schools  to  another  in  connexion 
with  the  Board,  but  there  are  other  schools  to  which 
they  might  go  1— Not  in  the  country  districts. 

11513.  What  is  the  exact  distance  of  the  nearest 
National  school  to  one  of  yours? — The  nearest  now  is 
the  model  school,  which  is  within  a quarter  of  a mile. 

11514.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  between  any 
of  your  schools  and  any  other  National  school? — I 
think  about  two  miles. 

11515.  So  that  the  greatest  distance  is  two  miles, 
and  the  least  a quarter  of  a mile? — Yes. 

11516.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  least 
— the  quarter  of  a mile  distance — is  the  model  school 
the  only  case  you  can  speak  of  ? — It  is  the  nearest  to 
any  of  my  schools.  There  is  another  school  more 
recently  established — the  nun’s  school,  which  is  about 
the  same  distance, 

11517.  You  have  mentioned  that  at  present  there 
are  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  National 
schools  under  your  management? — Yes.  In  one  of 
my  schools  at  the  present  moment-  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty-seven,  and  there  are  thirty  Roman 
Catholics ; and  there  is  a school,  well  managed,  within 
a mile,  under  Roman  Catholic  superintendence. 

11518.  Lay  or  clerical  ?— Clerical. 

11519.  Are  there  any  National  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict under  Roman  Catholic  management? — There  are. 

11520.  Do  you  find  that  Protestant  children  attend 
National  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management?* 
— I find  that  they  do. 

11521.  Mr.  Dease. — Can  you  give  the  name  of  the 
school  where  there  were  thirty  Roman  Catholics  in 
attendance  ? — It  is  called  Ivilmoro  National  school. 

11522.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  what  parish? — In  the 
parish  of  Shankhill,  I believe,  in  the  county  Down. 

11523.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  find  that  Protes- 
tant children  go  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management? — Yes.  I was  going  to  mention  a tiring 
that  came  under  my  Own  observation,  where,  in  a 


village  owned  by  a Protestant  landlord,  he  refused  to 
permit  a National  school  of  any  kind,  and  where,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  political  Protestants,  as  I may 
call  them,  of  a very  warm  type,  send  their  children, 
say  two  miles  out,  to  a school  under1  the  management 
of  a priest,  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  education. 

11524.  You  have  established  a considerable  number 
of  schools.  What  was  the  motive  or  object  influencing 
you  iu  doing  so  ? Was  it  merely  that  you  might  have 
the  schools  under  your  control,  or  that  you  might  have 
Presbyterian  children  attending  them? — I believe  it 
was  entirely  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people 
at  large,  without  regard  to  denominations.  In 
fact,  I found  considerable  difficulty  in  upsetting  the 
prejudice  against  the  system,  mainly  amongst  Episco- 
palians, whom  I had  laboured  to  educate  for  the  public 
good. 

11525.  You  mean  they  were  neglected  ? — They  were 
neglected. 

11526.  What  is  the  x-eason  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  attend  Pi-otestant  schools  ? Is  it  the  character 
of  the  education  ? — I believe  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  education  they  receive.  I believe  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  classes  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  my  neighbourhood  to  mix  with  the  Protestants, 
and  have  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  I believe 
there  is  that  desire. 

11527.  Do  you  find  many  Roman  Catholics  in  your 
district  who  must  necessarily  attend  the  schools  under 
your  management,  or  dispense  with  education,  except 
on  the  ground  of  travelling  a long  distance  ? — In  my 
immediate  district  the  Roman  Catholics  could  gene- 
rally reach  National  schools  under  the  management  of 
Roman  Catholics — perhaps  sometimes  with  a little  in- 
convenience ; but  in  other  distiicts  I am  acquainted 
with  thei-e  are  Roman  Catholic  minorities  that  could 
not  get  good  education  without  going  to  a school  under 
Protestant  management. 

11528.  How  long  have  you  been  Convener  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Education  ? — Since 
1861. 

11529,  What  was  your  object  in  view  in  taking  that 
position  in  the  Church  ? — I may  Say  it  was  forced  upon 
me.  I had  given  a certain  amount  of  attention;  not  to 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  but  to  the  practical  education 
of  the  people  ; and  we  passed  certain  overtures,  and  I 
was  put  to  be  Secretary  or  Convener,  as  we  call  it,  of 
the  Committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 

11530.  Has  the  Assembly  given  any  opinion,  by  reso- 
lution or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  united  education 
as  opposed  to  the  denominational  system  ? — It  has  fre- 
quently  or  on  several  occasions  done  so.  For  example, 
in  the  year  1858  the  Assembly  adopted  a report,  in 
which  these  words  occurred  : — 

“ A separate  grant  to  one  sect  or  party  would  be  the 
signal  for  eventually  splitting  up  or  disturbing  our  existing 
educational  establishments,  collegiate  and  elementary,  while- 
the  new  order  of  things;  unhappily  inaugurated,  would 
obviously  mar,  perhaps  for  ages,  the  peace,  prosperity,,  and 
enlightenment  of  Ireland.” 

And-  in  the  same  year-  they  passed  the  following 
resolution  :• — 

“ The  proposal  of  a separate  grant  under  irresponsible  con- 
trol, is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
thesystem  of  National  Education,  which  secures  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  members  of  all  Churches  alike,  but  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  foster  sectarian  strife,  and  to  embitter  the  feelings' of 
separation  between  Protestants  and  Roman:  Catholics-;  and 
to  deprive  the  children  of  Presbyterian  parents,  residing  in- 
districts  where  they  form  a small  minority  of  all  education; 
secular  as  well  as  religious,  except  on  terms  opposed,  to  con- 
scientious conviction.  They  also  deprecate  any  other  attempts- 
to  obtain  separate  grants  for  educational  purposes  as  having 
atendency  to  break  up  the  sysfemof  united  education.” 

In  1866  the  Assembly  passed:  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

“ The  Assembly  renews  its  declaration  of  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  united  National  Education,  as  opposed  to 
the  denominational  system ; and  expresses  its  unaltered  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  maintaining  that  principle  in  the 
present  condition1  of  Ireland.” 
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Even  more  recently  there  are  other  resolutions  on 
the  subject. 

11531.  These  ai-e  the  resolutions  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the.  Assembly  ! — Yes. 

11532.  Have  you  means  of  knowing  the  feelings 
of  the  Presbyterian  people  as  distinct  from  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject!— I think  the  feeling  of  the 
people  is  unanimous  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions. 
I think  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  are  more 
thoroughly  agreed  as  ministers  and  people,  than  in 
maintaining  united  education,  instead  of  denomina- 
tional. 

11533.  Do  you  find  the  Presbyterian  people  going  in 
advance  of  their  ministers  even  on  the  subject;of, secular 
education  ? — I find  among  the  ministers  and  people 
that  there  is  a prevailing  tendency  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  .prefer  seculareducation  at  least  to  .the  denomi- 
national system.  If  I am  asked  myself — I .am  not 
giving  an  utterance  from  others — I would  say  that  very 
many  of  the  ministers  and  people  would  rather  have 
secular  education  from  the  State  than  denominational. 

11534.  What  is  the  number  of  ministers  in  the 
Assembly  ? — About  60Q,  and  there. are. about  552  .con- 
gregations .at  present  • I think. 

11535.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  Presby- 
terians is  supposed  to  be  ? — -By  the  last  census  it  was 
about  527,000. 

11536.  What  number  of  pupils  are  on  the  rolls  in 
the  National  schools  ? — -I  have  not  seen  the  report  for 
last  year,  but  in  the  year  1866  the  number  of  Presby- 
terian pupils  on  the  rolls  was  101,535. 

11537.  Is  that  number  so  t far  as  appears  from  the 
rolls  considered  a limited  number  ? — There  are  126  of 
our  congregations,  that  have  reported  to  us,  as  a com- 
mittee, that  they  want  additional  school  accommodation, 
and  that  a difficulty  arises  in  many  cases  from  a refusal 
on  the  part  of  certain  landlords  to  give  tenures  for 
sites.  W e are  ingeneral  treated  liberally  by  landlords, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  they  refuse  tenures. 

11538.  Do  you  find  that  class  of  landlords  diminish- 
ing ? — Certainly. 

11539.  Do  you  think  they  are  becoming,  more  fa- 
vourable now? — Yes.  The  laity  of  the  Church  of 

England  in  particular  are  becoming  more  favourable  to 
the  National  system. 

11540.  You  have- referred  to  the  new  rule  in  regard 
to  religious  instruction.  Can  you  say  how  that  rule 
operates  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  its  practical  working  ? 

11541.  Yes  ?— Well,  I don’t  believe  that  it  operates 
well.  I have  a knowledge  for  example,  of  a .case  of 
.that  kind.  A Homan  Catholic  parent  comes  to  a 
teacher  with  a, child  and  says — “ I am  a Homan  Ca- 
tholic and  I wish  this  child  to  be  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  I wish  him  to  read  .the  Scriptures  in  your  school 
and  the  teacher  says — “ Here  is  a paper  you  must 
sign,”  and  the  teacher  reads  it  to  him  in  accordance 
with  .the  rule  of  the  Board,  and  the  answer  of  the  parent 
is — It  would  be  as.  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  sign 
that  paper,  and  I cannot  do  it,  but  I want  the  child  to 
read  the  Scriptures.”  I know  for  example  as  another 
case.  The  rule  has  been  a short  time  in  operation, 
and  we  have  not  turned  much  attention  to  it,  but  I 
know  of  a case  where  a person  acting  .as  Inspector 
came  to  a school  and  looked  at  the  Religious  Notice 
Book,  and  said  to  .the  teacher — ■“  Did  that  woman  sign 
that?”  The  teacher  said  she  did.  “Send  for  her.” 
says  the  Inspector.  The  woman  was  living  in  .the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  she  was  sentfor,  and  when 
.she  came:  in  the  Inspector  asked — “ Did  you  give  that 
.pel-mission  for  that  child  to  receive  that  instruction  ?” 
and  .she  said  “Yes,”  and  his  : reply  was  “Didn’t  you 
tell  me  that  you  .did  not  give  that  permission  ?”  imply- 
ing that  he  must  have,  seen  her  previously. 

11542.  Was  this  , in  public  ? — It  was  public  in  the 
open  school.  The  parent  said — “ I gave  permission  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  but  not  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  and 
an  elder  child  in  the  school  then  said — “ Oh,  mother, 
you  gave  • permission  for  both and  I think  that  in 
that  way  the  operation  of  the  rule  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory and  it  will  lead  to  'difficulty. 

11543.  Would  you-,  have  :any  difficulty  :in  giving  the 
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name  of  the  Inspector? — I could  not  give  all  those  

names,  for  I don’t  know  them.  LowrwE. 

11544.  But  it  has  come  under  your  special  notice  ? Berkeley! 
—Yes. 

11545.  Then  why  not  take  notes  of  the  names? — I 
don’t  know  the  name  of  .the  woman. 

11546.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  ? 

— It  was  not. a schoolmaster,  it  was  a schoolmistress. 

11547.  Well,  what  was  the.  name  of  the  school- 
mistress ? — If  it  is  considered  necessary  by  the  Com- 
missioners I should  answer -the  question  I will  do  so. 

I did  not  report  the  case  at  the  time,  for  I did  not 
want  to  raise  difficulties. 

11548.  Were  you  present  when  tins  occurred? — I 
was  not. 

11549.  Who  told  you? — The  teacher. 

11550.  What  objection  have  you  to .tellthe  teacher’s 
name,  may .1  ask  ? — The  teacher,  for  example,  is; gone, 
out  of  the  place,  and  is  not  available. 

11551.  Then  in  .that  .case  there  is  no  objection  fo- 
rgive the  name -under  such ; circumstances  ?-— I should 
much  rather  not  give  the  name,  but  I pledge  myself 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

11552.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Will  you  assign  a. reason 
for  not  giving  the  names  ? — -I  don’t  want  to  bring  the 
parties  into  collision,  and  I would  rather,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  rule,  not  bring  it  forward.  I would 
like  to  see  it  working  for  a time. 

11553.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  had  that  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  teacher  of  the  school? — Yes,  the  teacher 
of  the  school. 

11554.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— r-Have  you  any  reason  In- 
doubt the  truth  of  the  statement? — -No.  The  teacher 
with  whom  it  occurred  is  not  a member  of  my  Church. 

11555.  Is  the  teacher  a Presbyterian? — No;  an 
Episcopalian. 

11556.  Has  the  teacher  to  sign  any  declaration  in 
connexion  with  that  rule  ? — The  teacher  has  to  sign  a 
declaration  to  which  our  Committee  take  very  de- 
cided objection  indeed.  We  think  it  a very  extraor- 
dinary declaration.  It  is — “ I believe  when  the  said 
A.  B.  signed  the  above  certificate  he  [or  she]  had  a full 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  rule,  and 
of  the  true  intent  and  object  of  the  certificate.”  The 
teacher  is  there  required  to  certify  :as  to  the  apprehen- 
sion that  another  person  has  of  the  meaning  and  force 
of  the  rule,  and  the  true  intent  and  object  of  the  certi- 
ficate. I apprehend  that  teachers  must  find  a difficulty 
in  certifying  to  the  apprehension  of  others  with  regard 
to  the  rule.  That  undoubtedly  involves  other  considera- 
tions, and  our  Committee  objected  to  that  declaration. 

11557.  In  all  schools  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment, in  connexion  with  the  Board,  have  the  children 
full  liberty  to  absent  themselves  from- religious  instruc- 
tion-?— -Most  -unquestionably.  We  give  full  liberty. 

11558.  Have  the  Presbyterian  managers,  lay  or  cleri- 
cal, -any  objection  to  deal  openly  with  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  that  matter,  and  sendnotice  by  post,  or  other- 
wise,>sothat  it  should  reach  the  parents  ?— I think  that 
instead  of  having  any  objection  to  that  we  are  anxious 
to  give  the  fullest  information  possible ; and,  as; regards 
myself,  I would  be  happy  to  send  a notice  by  post,  or 
otherwise,  so  that  it  would  reach  the  hands  of  the 
parents.  We  wish  the  fullest  notice  to  be  given  to  ^ 

the  parents ; but  I,  for  one,  would  have  a difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  positive  exclusion  of  children  from  the 
school,  and  I don’t  -know  that  I could  carry  it  out. 

11559.  Have  you  allowed  any  of  your  teachers  to 
take  the:  liberty  of  teaching  religious  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  -advancing  Presbyterian  views  among  those 
who  are  not  Presbyterians? — No.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  perfect  confidence  in  us  in  regard  to  that  in 
.coming:  to  our  schools. 

11560.  Do  you  know  a single  Presbyterian  minister 
who  would  allow  it? — I never  knew  of  such  a case. 

11561.  What  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  ministers 
of  our  Church  in  Assembly  if  anyone  acted  in  such  a 
manner? — We  would  consider  his  conduct  as  most 
reprehensible,  and  would  be  prepared  to  visit  it  with 
censure  if  -anyone  were  to  act  in  that  way. 
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July  10,1868.  11562.  You  have  referred  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  been  the  greatest  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  order 

The  Ee7  Fortescue.  Did  the  Assembly  consider  that  ? — It  was  and  to  take  away  their  children  from  the  model  schools. 
Lowry  e!  before  our  committee  and  it  was  before  the  Assembly.  11577.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  what  places  ? — In  various 
Berkeley.  11563.  What  was  the  view  of  the  General  Assembly  places,  in  my  own  town,  for  example. 

with  regard  to  the  statements  in  that  letter  and  the  11578.  In  Lurgan? — Yes,  Lurgan. 
objects  aimed  at  ? — The  Assembly  expressed  their  satis-  11579.  There  is  a model  school  there? — Yes. 

faction  that  the  present  Government  had  declined  to  11580.  Do  the  Roman  Catholics  refuse  or  object  to 

submit  steps  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  take  away  the  children  ? — They  yield  in  the  end  usu- 
out  the  changes  described  in  the  letter,  and  they  ex-  ally ; but  I am  aware  that  they  have  refused  for  a time, 
pressed  a hope  that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  11581.  Are  there  not  a great  many  others  who  refuse 
to  carry  out  those  contemplated  changes.  They  ob-  to  attend? — I am  not  aware  of  any  who  object  to  attend, 
jected  to  all  the  changes  in  the  letter.  11582.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  not  hear  of  any 

11564.  State  briefly  what  were  the  changes? — For  moral  restrictions  put  upon  the  people ? — I believe  the 
example,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  people  in  their  hearts  rebel  against  the  law  of  the 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  there  was  a proposal  Church  in  that. 

to  board  teachers  out  of  the  establishment.  That  was  11583.  Don’t  you  think  the  people  would  prefer 
thought  not  desirable.  that  the  restrictions  were  not  put  on  them  by  the 

11565.  Why  ? — Well,  for  example,  I have  the  most  Church,  though  they  may  obey  the  orders  of  the 
positive  evidence  as  to  the  liking  the  teachers  have  for  Church  ? — I would  not  interfere  with  the  Church 
mingling  socially  as  well  as  educationally ; and  I have  or  the  consciences  of  its  adherents,  but  I would  not  be 
the  statement  of  some  teachers  of  my  own  that  they  a party,  as  a citizen,  to  come  in  and  help  the  Church 
continue  to  carry  on  an  intimate  correspondence  with  in  any  way  to  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I 
the  persons  they  met  in  the  lodgings  here,  and  they  would  give  the  amplest  liberty  to  the  people.  I would 
cultivate  that  friendly  intercourse,  and  I think  this  has  give  them  full  freedom.  In  every  way  a clergyman 
the  effect  of  removing  asperities  and  improving  the  may  have  a legitimate  influence  over  Iris  people,  but 
character  of  the  teachers.  I would  not,  as  a statesman,  or  as  a citizen,  help  any 

11566.  Do  you  mean  Presbyterian  teachers  with  the  Church  to  forge  chains  to  bind  the  consciences  of  the 

other  teachers  ? — Yes.  people. 

11567.  Have  the  Board  themselves  spoken  on  the  11584.  Do  you  think  they  should  influence  the 
subject? — yes,  they  have  from  year  to  year  in  their  people? — Yes. 
reports  stated  that  the  inmates  had  been  distinguished  11585.  From  the  pulpit  ? — Yes. 

for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feelings  toward  each  other,  11586.  Do  you  think  such  a thing  should  be  on  the 

and  that  there  had  been  the  careful  observance  of  reli-  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  as  well  as  by 
gious  duties.  That  is  the  constant  testimony.  one  of  your  own  Church  ? — Yes,  in  a legitimate  manner, 

11568.  Have  you  met  many  Roman  Catholic  teach-  but  I think  it  is  not  right  to  bring  spiritual  penalties 
e>'3  ? — I have.  to  bear  on  the  people. 

11569.  Have  you  had  Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  11587.  What  are  the  spiritual  penalties  you  refer 

assistants  in  your  schools  ? — I had  a Roman  Catholic  to  ? — The  refusal  of  the  sacraments  and  other  things  of 

assistant.  that  sort.  ° 

11570.  From  coming  into  contact  with  Roman  Ca-  11588.  On  what  ground  do  you  object  to  convent 
tholic  teachers  do  you  think  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  schools  being  a pari  of  the  system,  or  to  their  becoming 
present  system  of  boarding  together  with  the  others  ? — in  any  shape  model  schools  ? — For  example,  there  is  a 
Ho  far  as  I know,  they  are  not  only  pleased  but  greatly  model  school  in  a town,  the  Protestants  are  satisfied 

in  favour  of  the  system,  and  I have  had  complaints  with  it.  If  there  is  a rival  school  established a con- 

that  they  could  not  get  for  training.  I know,  as  a vent  school — it  is  in  the  interest  of  one  denomination, 
matter  of  fact,  of  parish  priests  interfering  to  get  and  I would  object  to  Roman  Catholics  having  their 
their  teachers  sent  up  for  training  privately  and  object-  full  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  the  teachers 
mg  very  strongly  to  the  prohibition  not  to  send  the  in  the  model  school  attended  by  Protestants,  and  to 
teachers  for  training.  have  also  a very  large  number  of  situations  in  the  rival 

11571.  I have  heard  that  stated  in  the  south  of  model  school.  If  you  ask  as  to  the  objections,  I can 
Ireland.  Are  you  aware  of  it  as  a matter  of  fact? — mention  that  the  General  Assembly  have  taken  excep- 
I am  aware  of  it  as  a matter  of  fact.  tion  to  the  rules  in  regard  to  convent  schools.  For 

11572.  Now,  do  you  think  the  conclusion  required  example,  they  object  to  the  rule  that  “no  clergyman 
on  that  point  “would”  satisfy  the  parties? — I do  not  of  any  denomination,  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  convent 
believe  it  would.  I believe  the  objection  is  not  to  the  schools,  member  of  any  religious  order  can  be  recog- 
united  boarding  and  lodging;  but,,  from  public  de-  nised  as  the  teacher  of  a National  school.”  The  As- 
clarations,  I believe  the  objection  is  as  to  going  to  sembly  strongly  objected  to  that  rule  when  first  pub- 
professors  of  other  persuasions,  professors  appointed  lished  as  creating  an  invidious  distinction,  and  giving 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the  ecclesiastical  an  undue  advantage  to  one  denomination,  contrary  to 
authorities,  and  the  teachers  sitting  on  the  same  benches  the  professed  principles  of  the  Board, 
with  those  of  other  denominations.  11589.  The  Chairman.— What  do  you  mean  by  the 

11573.  That  is  as  to  the  literary  training,  as  well  as  expression,  “ local  model  schools  ?” — Those  proposed  to 
. 1)6  established  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Right 

11574.  Should  you  approve  of  the  establishment  of  Honorable  Mr.  Fortescue.  I refer  to  what  are  called 
local  model  schools  in  view  of  the  latter?— The  As-  “local  model  schools”  in  that  letter.  We  think  also 
sembly  has  unanimously  disapproved  of  the  project  of  that  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  cannot  be  banished 
establishing  local  model  schools.  from  convent  schools  where  denominational  badges 

11575.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  they  are  continually  worn,  and  where  the  whole  character 
would  be  establishments  in  the  interests  of  one  denomi-  and  aspect  of  the  school  is  peculiarly  denominational ; 
nation  merely.  We  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not  and  we  find  that  even  lay  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be 
only  satisfied,  but  delighted  with  the  present  model  induced  to  attend  schools  conducted  by  teachers  of  re- 
school system,  and  any  local  model  school  must  be  in  ligious  orders,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Head 
ihe  interest  of  one  denomination.  Inspector  Sheridan ; and  we  find  that  same  gentleman 

115  / 6.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  model  schools  stating  that  “ it  is  characteristic  of  these  teachers  that 
are  being  thinned  of  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catho-  they  are  impatient  of  competition.  A rival  school  if 
lies? — I am  aware  of  that ; but  I am  aware  also  that  it  can  be  extinguished,  is  not  allowed  to  exist.”  This 
up  to  a late  period  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  report  and  the 
was  constantly  increasing.  In  1864  the  number  was  Assembly’s  Committee  and  the  Assembly  itself  con- 
4,300,  and  in  1866  it  was  6,800.  Great  efforts  have  sidered  that  such  schools  should  not  be  model  schools, 
been  made  recently  to  take  away  the  children ; but  on  11590.  With  regard  to  chaplains,  referred  to  in  Mr. 
the  part  of  some  Roman  Catholic  parents  there  has  Fortescue’s  letter,  why  did  the  Assembly  object  to 
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them  as  unnecessary  ? — We  think  that  chaplains  are 
not  necessary — that  the  teachers  in  the  model  schools 
are  quite  capable  of  giving  the  religious  instruction  re- 
quired, and  that  those  teachers  are  usually,  and  I 
think  invariably,  aided  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  for  as  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is  concerned. 

11591.  Why  did  the  Assembly  take  exception  to 
that  letter — “ That  every  teacher  of  a model  school 
must  have  a certificate  of  faith  and  morals”  ? — Well 
that  is  giving,  we  consider,  the  chaplain  a veto  virtually 
upon  all  appointments,  and  we  think  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  that  man  would  have  it 
that  none  should  be  appointed  but  those  subservient  to 
his  ends.  I would  object  to  the  Presbyterians  having 
a veto  on  such  appointments,  as  I would  to  the  ministers 
of  other  denominations. 

11592.  Do  the  Presbyterians  in  the  majority  of 
their  schools  desire  that  the  teachers  shall  be  of  moral 
character  ? — I should  require  that,  but  then  I would 
take  the  certificate  of  such  a person  as  to  the  moral 
and  m-eproachable  character  and  good  qualifications  of 
the  individual,  but  I would  not  require  anyone  to  bring 
a certificate  as  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith  to  enable 
him  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  the  country. 

11593.  On  what  ground! — Because  I think  the 
business  of  the  State  is  mainly  to  make  good  citizens, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Churches  to  look  after  the 
religious  element ; and  the  State  should  separate  itself 
from  that  department,  and  leave  it  to  the  Church  to 
•do  its  own  work. 

11594.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  think  that  teaching  by 
the  State  does  not  make  good  citizens  1 — I think  so, 
but  I think  the  religious  instruction  should  be  given  by 
the  Churches  and  not  by  the  State. 

11595.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  the  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  voluntary  effort  ? — I think 
so,  and  as  a fact  it  is  done.  The  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  Lurgan  besides  myself  attends  the  model  school 
in  my  district  more  regularly  than  I do,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian teachers  assist  him. 

11596.  How  many  Presbyterian  ministers  are  there 
in  Lurgan  ? — Another  and  myself. 

11597.  Do  the  ministers  of  other  denominations 
attend  the  school  in  a similar  way! — Yes,  and  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  to  have  that  system  carried 
on  than  to  have  paid  chaplains,  for  the  people  would 
receive  instruction  with  more  good  will  if  given  volun- 
tarily than  they  would  from  persons  paid  specially. 

11598.  Do  you  expect  the  teachers  in  the  model 
schools  to  attend  to  any  extent  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children! — We  expect  them  to  do  so. 

11599.  Do  you  expect,  however,  that  after  a certain 
period  they  shall  come  under  your  own  instruction  1 — 
Certainly. 

11600.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  attend  to  the  youth  of  their  respective  deno- 
minations ? — I think  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  are 
most  exemplary  in  their]  attendance  to  the  youth  of 
their-  Church,  and  have  them  thoroughly  drilled 
but  they  do  not  attend  in  the  model  school  for  this 
purpose. 

11601.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  have  a difficulty  in  commu- 
nicating the  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  the  children, 
and  that  they  don’t  do  it.  Are  you  aware  of  any 
cases  in  which  they  attempt  to  do  it  1 Are  the  laity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  used  in  any  way  to 
help  in  the  religious  instruction  1 — I am  aware  they 
give  them  instruction  for  confirmation,  and  by  hearing 
them  their  catechism  under  the  direction  of  their’  clergy 
11602.  Is  there  any  nun’s  school  in  Lurgan!— 
There  is  a nun’s  school. 

11603.  In  the  mm’s  school  do  the  teachers  pay 
attention  to  that  matter! — I am  not  aware. 

11604.  With  regard  to  payment  by  results,  you 
nave  already  assigned  some  reasons  why  you  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  some 
children  clever,  and  some  stupid,  who  could  not  answer 
and  would  not  answer  the  questions,  and  give  the 


teacher  the  benefit.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  1 

I think  that  payment  by  results  would  put  the  teacher 
too  much  in  the  power  of  District  Inspectors. 

11605.  How  so! — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some 
teachers  and  Inspectors  don’t  get  on  well  together ; and 
although  I believe  the  Inspectors  are  faithful — and 
especially  I have  had  comfort  in  dealing  with  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors — there  would  be  a danger  that 
Inspectors  might  visit  a teacher  with  penalties  by  not 
passing  a child. 

11606.  Do  you  think  all  are  liable  to  prejudice! — Yes. 
11607.  Lurgan  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
Presbyterian  district! — Ho;  it  is  more  Episcopalian, 
' say  a Protestant  district. 

11608.  Have  you  had  there  any  Roman  Catholic 
Inspectors  1 — Yes. 

11609.  More  than  one  ? — Y es ; and  I have  uniformly 
got  on  with  them  without  having  a solitary  quarrel  of 
any  kind. 

11610.  In  connexion  with  payment  by  results  in 
such  a district  as  yours,  would  it  not  be  an  objection  to 
it  owing  to  its  being  a manufacturing  district  1 — Many 
of  the  children  are  engaged  in  manufactories ; and  I 
must  say,  so  far  as  my  own  judgment  is  concerned,  that  I 
would  rather  have  thirty  distinct  children  thoroughly- 
educated  under  a competent  person,  than  300  children 
merely  taught  to  repeat  certain  lessons. 

11611.  What  do  you  mean  by  thoroughly  educated  ? 
— I mean  their  powers  of  memory,  attention,  reflection, 
and  so  on  brought  into  play,  and  good  habits  bein" 
formed.  I say  I would  rather  have  thirty  children 
educated  under  a high  classed  teacher  than  300  merely 
crammed  to  answer  certain  questions ; and  if  I would 
not  be  out  of  order  now  I would  read  from  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  subject  at  the  late  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Belfast,  in  which  he  referred  to  it 
at  considerable  length.  As  regards  the  new  code  in 
England,  according  to  the  information  he  had  received, 
it  was  “ tending  to  formalize  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
to  render  it  inelastic  and  mechanical.  Many  teachers 
narrow  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  ‘ six  standards ;’  or, 
as  they  sometimes  call  them,  with  unconscious  sarcasm, 
the  paying  subjects.  Instead  of  striving  to  awaken  the 
intelligence  and  train  the  understandings  of  the  children, 
the  sole  object  of  the  teacher  is  now  to  secure  that  they' 
shall  pass  the  Inspector and  he  goes  on  to  give  his 
own  opinion.  “ By  the  new  code  the  master,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  placed  in  a false  position  in  his  own 
school,  and  even  the  youngest  children  will  not  be  slow 
to  discover  that  the  teacher,  to  whom  they  should  look 
up  with  respect  if  not  with  awe,  is  too  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  daily  bread,”  and  so  on. 

11612.  With  regard  to  the  payments  you  don’t  re- 
gard the  teachers  generally  of  the  National  Board  as 
being  properly  paid! — I believe  they  are  insufficiently 
paid. 

11613.  W ould  you  desire  that  they  should  be  better 
paid  ? — Yes,  I would  wish  them  to  be  better  paid. 

11614.  From  what  source  should  you  say  that  in- 
crease of  payment  should  mainly  come  ? — I think  it 
should  mainly  come  from  the  pax-ents  of  the  pupils.  I 
think  the  people  only  require  to  be  urged  to  do  it. 
That  is  not  my  opinion  merely,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  entire  Church.  The  committee  in  their  report 
for  1865  say : — “ The  sum  contributed  by  Government 
has  from  time  to  time  incx-eased,  though  it  is  compara- 
tively small  to  each  teacher.  It  should  be  more 
largely  and  genex-oxxsly  supplemented  by  parents  and 
Churches,  and  whatever  may  be  the  amoxrnt  contri- 
buted a high  standard  of  punctuality  and  promptitxxde 
shoxxld  be  erected  by  Christian  people  in  this  matter.” 
The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  showing  the 
direction  in  which  they  look  for  the  increase  of  payment. 

11615.  Are  you  aware  what  amount  of  money  was 
contributed  in  the  shape  of  school  fees  in  1866  ? — 
£39,000. 

11616.  How  mxxch  fx-om  Ulster; — £16,000  and  up- 
wards from  Ulster. 

11617.  Do  yoxx  think  that  the  parents  of  children 
attending  the  schools  in  Ulster  paying  so  much  would 
still  be  able  to  pay  a higher  sum  ? — V ery  much  more 
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I don’t  see  why  it  should  not  he  doubled  if  proper 
efforts  were  made. 

11618.  Are  the  teachers  satisfied  with  the  payment  ? 
— No.  A great  many  teachers  are  dissatisfied,  and  I 
believe  are  deserting  the  service. 

11619.  What  influences  them  to  do  so? — Insuffi- 
cient remuneration.  I think  the  dread  of  payment  by 
results  has  led  some  of  the  best  teachers  to  leave  the 
service,  there  are  such  inducements  in  other  employ- 
ments. 

11620.  Are  you  aware  that  payment  by  results  has 
been  adopted  in  England  ? — I am. 

11621.  Why  should  it  not  be  in  this  country?; — The 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  very  different ; 
and  I don’t  think  even  that  payment  by  results  has 
worked  well  in  England.  I think  it  has  been  a failure, 
and  therefore  I would  not  have  it  introduced  here. 

11622.  Are  the  teachers  so  dependent  on  the  State 
portion  of  their  pay  in  England  as  they  are  here  ? — 
They  are  not. 

11623.  What  is  the  opinion  with  regard  to  ■the. 
books  of  the.  National  Board  generally  1—1  think  the 
books  are,  on  the  whole,  good.  I think  they  exercise 
an  excellent  influence  on  education. 

11624.  Why  should  you  object  to  the  frequent 
editions  of  those  books  ? — We  do  object  to  the  frequent 
editions.  In  the  first  place,  it  leads  to  confusion.  The 
children  have  to  buy  new  books,  having  the  old  editions 
in  their  possession.  Within  a.  few  months  there  have 
been  three  new.  editions  of  these  books. 

11625.  In  Limerick  I have  found  it ; but  have  you 
found  that  two  or  three  editions  of  the  books  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  children? — Yes. 

11626.  Are  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  the 
teachers,  satisfied  with  these  changes  1— No. 

11627.  In  reference  to  these,  frequent  changes,  what 
is  the  feeling  of  your  Church,  or  your  own  feeling? — 
My  own  feeling  is  strong,  that  if  some  of  these  books, 
as  published,  had  been  permitted  in  our  schools,  it 
would  have  led  necessarily  to  religious  controversies 
and  to  bad  feeling. 

11628.  We  have  had  the  representative  of  another 
Church  declaring  that  his  Church  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  books?— I will  show  how  that  permeated  the 
country  at  large.  I remember  now  a labouring  man, 
who  came  up  to  me  and  said — “ These  are  very  bad 
books  that  my  child  has  brought  home.”  I believed 
the  man  did  not  know  what  he  was  objecting  to.  I 
consequently  asked  Mm  to  what  particularly  he,  ob- 
jected, and  he  said — “ For  example,  there  is  a nice 
piece  of  poetiy  in  the  Second  Book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  children.”  He  had  a knowledge  of  the  danger 
and  evil  of  the  thing. 

11629.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  piece  of  poetry  ? 
— “ The  Angel’s  Whisper.”  It  says- — 

“ Her  beads  while  she  numbered, 

The  baby  still  slumbered,”  &c. 

11630.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  not,  these  passages  in 
the  books  make  a strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  ? — I believe  they  do.  We  have  had  communi- 
cations on  the  subject  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I believe  there  would  have  been  more 
remonstrances  before  the  Commissioners,  only  that  the 
ministers  and,  people  were  aware  that  the  subject  was 
before  Our  committee,  and  they  had  Confidence  in  us. 
I know  that  that  is  the  reason  there  were  not  many 
more  remonstrances. 

11631.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  aware  the  piece  of 
poetry  you  referred  to  was  written  by  a Protestant  ? — 
I am  aware  of  that,  and  I think  it  beautiful.  Tread 
it  with  delight,  but  I would  think  it  improper  to  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  children  in  a mixed  school  as  a part 
of  their  daily  education. 

11632.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  read  “The 
Character  of  a Gentleman”  in  the  book  ? — Thave,  and  I 
don’t  believe  the  “ gentleman”  is  a Christian  gentleman. 
There  is  a decided  objection  to  that. 

11633.  Do  the  frequent  changes  create  a - want  of 
faith  in  the  books  ?-M  believe  there  has  been  an  injury 
to  the  country  very  much  owing  to  the  changes  and 


threatened  changes,  and  they  have  led  to  many 
teachers  leaving  the  service  and  emigrating  from  the 
country. 

11634.  May  I ask  whether  or  not  all  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  were  aware  of  the 
changes  in  the  books  ? — -I  believe  they  were  not  all 
aware  of  the  changes. 

11635.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a copy  of  each 
of  the  books  sent  to  each  Commissioner  ?—!  believe  so, 
but  I believe  that  owing  to  their  many  responsible 
engagements  that  they  had  not  time  to  examine  them, 
and  they  did  not  dream  of  such  changes. 

11636.  You  have  already,  in  answer  to  his  lordship, 
stated  your  views  as  to  classical  teaching  being  intro- 
duced. Many  of  the  old  schools  in  which  classical 
instruction  was  given  have  vanished? — Yes, 

11637.  Did  they  do  much  good  ? — I believe  they  did 
immense  good. 

1163S.  Do  you  think  they  should  he  supplemented 
in  some  way  by  the  Board  of  Education  ?— The  want 
of  such  schools  is  the  greatest  want  in  the  education  of 
the  country  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  Board 
could  supply  it. 

11639.  Would  this  not  interfere  with  the  teaching 
of  other  subjects,  more,  immediately  connected  with 
primary  education  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not. 

lj.640.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  engraft  it  on  the 
model  schools  ?— I would  be  glad  to  have  such  teaching 
in  the  model  schools: — but  that  would  not  meet  the 
educational  wants  of  the  country  at  all,  as,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  many  who  are  not  within  reach  of  model 
schools  are  desirous  for  the  instruction. 

11641.  Lord  GlonloxofiU- — I wish  to  ask  you  a ques7- 
tion  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  National  Board 
You  stated,  in  answer  to  two  or  three  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  who  have  asked  you,  that  you 
thought  it  obj  ectionable  that  people  should  be  chosen 
on  account  merely  pf  their  religious  opinions,  and  that 
you  thought  that  the  principal  requisite  was  that  they 
should  have  a knowledge  of  education  and  be  fitted  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  in  that  respect  ?— Yes ; 
I think  the-  main,  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
latter. 

11642.  In  fact  you  seem  to  think  it  not  desirable 
that  the  religious  element  should  enter  too  much  into 
the  matter  ? — I think  it  should  not  enter  too  much. 

11643.  And  that,  though  it  might  have  been  advis- 
able originally  when  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Board  were  being  carried  out  that  they  should  be  so 
represented,  now,  all  these  regulations  having  been  de- 
cided, it  would  be  better,  in  your  opinion,  that  it  should 
not  be  so  ? — Yes ; when  the  regulations  were  once  settled 
upon  a firm  basis  I, would  mainly  desire  persons  of 
high  character  to  carry  them  out,  to  administer  them., 

11644.  And,  I presume,  that  your  idea  then  would 
be  that  where  there  is  a great  number  of  members  of 
different  religious  persuasions  it  is  more  likely  that 
there  will  be  alterations  or  yielding  one  point  and. 
another  to  please  parties  that  the  rules  would  not  be 
sufficiently  accurately  known,  and  that  there  would  be. 
more  likelihood  of  yielding?— Yes. ; I hold  Very  much, 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Cress,  who  says  “ I have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  business  of  a Board  gene- 
rally cannot  be  effectively  administered  by  a numerous 
Board.”  I think  the  testimony  of  such  a man  is  very, 
strong  confirmation  of  any  opinion  I might  be  led  fo 
entertain. 

11645.  In.  fact,  you  think  that  the  laws, would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  unaltered  and  tp  remain,  one  code, 
that  would  be  recognised  by  everybody  if  it  was  ad- 
ministered by  a merely  administrative  body  than  if  it 
was  administered  by  a body,  who  might  be  influenced 
by  religious  opinions  ? — Yes,  and  administered  by  a 
body  small  in  number  and  paid  for  their  services., 

11.646,  And  who  would  have  the  power  exclusively 
of  administration  and  not  of  legislation? — And  not  of 
legislation.. 

11647.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Mr.  Berkeley,  I wish  to 
draw  ypur  attention  to  the  answer  which.  ;your  gave, 
about  the  new  rale.  Do  you.  consider  that  it  is  a new 
rule  to  compel  children,  of  one.  denomination  r to  leave. 
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the  school  -while  instruction  in  another  religion  is  being 
given  ? — I do. 

11648;  That  you  consider  to  be  a new  rule? — Yes. 

11649.  Now,  I suppose  you  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  four  propositions  submitted  by  the  General  Synod 
of  Ulster  to  the  Government  in  1833  ? — Yes. 

11650.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  letter  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr!  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  in  explanation  of  the 
minute  dated  August  25,  1833,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  by  the  Secretary  ? — I have  not  that 
so  clearly  before  my  mind,  but  I am  sure  I have  read  it. 

11651.  In  explanation  of  that  minute  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Kelly  contains  the  following  passage  : — “ As  you 
mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark 
the  progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the 
circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  children  might  re- 
quire, the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe,  that 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instru- 
tion  should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically  pointed 
Out  for  that  purpose,  and  that  children  whose  parents 
do  not  direct  them  to  be  present  at  it  should  previously 
retire.”  How  do  you  explain  that? — Well,  I find  that 
the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  I know,  never  carried  out 
that  in  a single  case.  For  example,  when  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  submitted  the  third  of  those  propositions, 
that  no  compulsion  whatever  was  to  be  employed  to 
make  the  children  either  read  the  Scriptures  or  remain 
during  the  reading;  that  no  compulsion  was  to  be 
employed  to  have  them  remain ; they  did  not  under- 
take or  promise  that  they  would  exclude  them,  and 
the  Commissioners  stated  at  the  time  that  that  propo- 
sition was  perfectly  compatible  with  their  principles. 

11652.  Well,  taking  the  letter  from  which  I read 
the  quotation  just  now,  as  explanatory  of  the  Beard’s 
minute  on  that  third  rule,  how  will  you  explain  that 
distinct  statement,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  rule, 
that  the  children  should  previously  retire  ? — Weil,  I 
will  simply  explain  it  in  this  way,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, so  far  as  I know,  never  acted  upon  that  in  any 
case  ; that  they  admitted  school  after  school,  where  the 
simple  promise  was,  that  no  child  should  be  compelled 
to:  read  or  remain  during  the  reading  ; and  that  they 
did  not  require  the  parties  to  promise  that  they  would 
put  out  any  child  during  the  reading. 

11653.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  rule  existed, 
but  that  there  was  a laxity  in  its  enforcement? — I 
think  it  just  implies  that  they  had  not  very  firmly 
made  up  their  minds  about  the  whole  thing.  They 
apprehended  that  that  was  the  rule  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  they  came  to  say,  virtually,  that  that  was 
not  the  rule,  for  they  did  not  require  the  exclusion  of 
the  children. 

11654.  Why  was  it  that  the  Presbyterians  objected 
in  1840  to  the  National  system  ? — Well,  it  was  in  1840 
that  they  accepted  aid. 

11655.  Why  was  it  that  up  to  that  they  had 
objected? — Well,  I am. not  very  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ceedings up  to  1840.  I have  given  my  attention 
mainly  to  the  proceedings  since  1840.  In  -1840  they 
agreed  to  receive  aid  on  the  basis  of  these  four  propo- 
sitions, which  the  Commissioners  declared  were  con- 
sistent -with  their  principles,  and  'non-compulsion  was 
one  of  these. 

11656.  These  four  propositions  were  not  submitted 
in  1840,  but  in  1833  ?— Yes. 

11657.  What  was  the  objection  between  1833  and 
1840? — Well,  I could  not  state  the  entire  objections; 

I think  they  had  an  objection,  for  example,  to  clergy- 
men of  other  denominations  coming  into  their  private 
schools  to  give  religious  instruction  during  certain  hours, 
which  seemed  to  some  of  them  at  least  to  imply  what 
they  could  not  consent  to ; and  I think  also  they  had  an 
objection  to  a question  in  the  query-sheet : “Are  all 
the  rules  of  the  Board  observed  in  your  schools  ” ? — 
They  were  not  prepared  to  undertake  more  than  that 
they  would  observe  what  they  believed  to  be  the  rules 
of  their  own  schools,  and  what  the  Commissioners  stated 
were  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Board. 

11658.  . Then  you  admit  that  there  was  such  a rule 
as  that,  that  the  ministers  of  any  religion  might  visit 
all  the  National  schools  without  exception? — No;  I 


think  it  was  in  vested  schools  that  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations  were  to  have  that  right  of  en- 
trance, and  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

11659.  How  do  you  account  then  for  the  following 
document,  issued  in  explanation  of  the  original 
letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  which  formed  part  of  the  first 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  section  6 : — “ The  Board 
understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons  and  conductors 
of  schools,  the  power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject 
being  merely  to  see  that  at  least  one  day  in  the  week 
is  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  They  also  understand 
that  the  religious  instruction  given  may,  or  may  not . 
be  in  the  school-room,  the  choice  of  the  place  be  left  t 
the'  pastors  of  the  children  ; but  that  liberty  is  to  be 
secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their-  re- 
spective schools  in  the  school-room  if  they  see  fit.” 
There  is  no  restriction  there,  is  there,  to  vested  or 
'noil-vested  ? — I believe  the  liberty  was  for  the  children 
in  certain  cases  to  retire  and  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion elsewhere.  At  least  that  is  what  Ore  Synod  of 
Ulster  claimed 

11660.  But  is  not  there  a great  difference  between 
what  the  Synod  of  Ulster  claimed  and  the  explanation . 
that  the  Board  at  its  reception  gave  of  the  Charter  of 
Foundation,  if  I may  call  it  so,  of  the  system,  the  let 
ter  of  Lord  Stanley? — Well,  I have  only  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Board.  I do  not  profess  to  be  very  familiar 
with  the  discussions  up  to  1840.  I believe  you  will 
have  persons  before  you  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  I am  more  familiar  with  the  proceedings 
from  1840 ; and  I will  simply  take  that  declaration  of 
the  Commissioners  that  the  rules  of  these  schools  were 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  system ; and  that 
those  rules  simply  required  non-compulsion,  and  that 
they  did  not  go  the  length  of  requiring  exclusion. 

11661.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  would  section 
four  of  the  same  page  help  you  to.  an  explanation : — 
“ The  Board  understand  that  they  are  to  require: 
a permanent  submission  to  its  regulations  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  made  towards 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
according  to  the  directions  of  Government,  and  that,  in 
schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as 
salaries  for  the  teachers,  &c.,  they  are  to  require 
submission  to  the  regulations  only  during  the  period 
for  which  the  grants  are  made”  ? — I think  that  does 
help  to  the  explanation. 

11662.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  put  together  with  the 
other  is  quite  complete,  you  admit? — I think  it  helps 
to  the  explanation. 

11663.  That  is  while  grants  are  being  given,  the 
sixth  rule  would  apply  but  not  otherwise  ? 

11664.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  only  in  vested 
Schools  ? — Only  in  vested  schools. 

11665.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
that  applies  only  to  vested  schools  ? — I think  so — 
where  money  is  granted  towards  the  building ; and 
in  those  cases  the  schools  are  vested,  as  I understand, 
in  trustees  for  the  Commissioners. 

11666.  That  is  to  say  the  rule  applies  permanently 
there,  and  in  the  non-vested  schools  it  applies  only  when 
a grant  has  been  made — is  that  the  true  explanation 
of  the  rule? — In  the  case  of  the  non-vested  schools  from 
the  first,  I believe  the  Commissioners  granted  aid  where 
a promise  was  implied  that  no  child  should  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  during  the  reading,  and  that  they  did 
not  require  the  positive  exclusion  of  the  child.  I am 
Certain  of  that. 

11667.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  find  that  one  of 
the  Commissioners  states  that  the  explanation  which 
they  have  given  of  that  rule  is  the  correct  one  ? — Oh. 

I am  aware  that  very  great  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  held  on  these  subjects,  and  I am  not  astonisheo 
at  that. 

11668.  I think  you  also  stated  in  reference  to  this 
minute,  put.  into  your  hand  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
that  it  referred  rather  to  details  than  to  principles, 
that  this  was  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  details  of 
practice  rather  than  to  any  change  of  principle  ?— -' Yes, 

1 think  I stated  that 

3 Q 2 


July  10,  1868. 

The  Rev. 
Lowry  E. 
Berkeley. 
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11669.  Would  you  read  that  passage  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Cross  whom  you  quoted,  given  in  the 
vear  1854,  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  page  48 ? — 

“ This  is  perhaps  a suitable  opportunity  for  stating  for  the 
information  of  the  committee,  that  when  the  Presbyterian 
body  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation it  was  upon  an  express  stipulation  being  given  to  the 
effect  that  I have  stated,  namely,  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween vested  and  non-vested  schools.  The  Presbyterian 
body  and  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England  joined 
upon  that  express  understanding.  I am  persuaded  that  very 
few  clergymen  either  of  the  Established  Church  or  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterian  body  would  accept  aid  from  the  Board, 
unless  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  permit  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school 
of  which  they  disapprove.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  who  have  schools  under  the  Board, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  would  not  have  accepted 
grants  from  the  Commissionersif  they  had  been  required  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  vested  schools. 
They  would  have  refused  permission  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  enter  those  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion,  in 
accordance  with  the  tenets  of  their  own  Church.” 

11670.  Now  read  the  other  passage  that  is  marked? — 

“There  are  very  few  applications  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  from  Presbyterian  clergymen  for 
grants  to  vested  schools.  Vested  schools  are,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
They  have  not  the  general  objection  which  the  clergy  of 
other  persuasions  conscientiously  entertain.  They  are  not 
opposed  to  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  clergymen  visiting 
their  vested  schools  at  convenient  times  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  com- 
munion. That  religious  scruple  is  held  very  strongly  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  Presby- 
terians, and  the  rule  of  the  Board  meets  that  difficulty  by 
the  distinction  made  between  the  two  classes  of  schools.” 

11671.  Up  to  1840,  therefore,  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Church  of  England  refused  to  join  the  Board 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  distinction  made — is  not 
that  implied  in  the  whole  controversy  ? — The  Presby- 
terians, as  a body,  refused  to  join  up  to  that  time,  but 
many  individuals  did  join  ; and  I believe  there  were 
vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  before 
1840 — a considerable  number  of  them. 

11672.  How  many? — I could  not  say  how  many. 

11673.  How  many  at  present? — Oh,  I am  not 
aware;  but  I believe  there  were,  before  1840,  a num- 
ber of  vested  schools,  vested  by  Presbyterians;  and 
that  though  the  body  at  large  had  an  objection,  indi- 
vidual members  did  vest  their  schools,  and  did  give 
this  liberty,  which  Mr.  Cross  there  says  they  would 
not  be  disposed  to  do. 

11674.  Were  there  fifty  vested  schools  established 
before  1840? — I could  not  say  the  number. 

11675.  How  many  have  been  vested  since  that  new 
definition  was  given  to  the  old  rule  ? — I really  do  not 

11676.  Is  there  not  a general  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Presbyterians  now  to  vest  any  schools  in  the 
Board? — I think  they  prefer  what  are  called  non- 
vested  schools — I believe  that. 

11677.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  desire  not  to  take 
any  money  from  the  State  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the 
schools? — Well,  it  is  that  they  do  not  know  what 
change  may  be  made-  at  any  time  in  the  system,  com- 
pelling them,  for  example,  to  withdraw  from  it,  and 
that  they  would  rather  have  their  schools  so  free  that 
they  could  receive  State  aid  or  not  as  they  might 
think  necessary. 

11678.  Is  not  it  chiefly  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  teachers  of  any  other  religion  from  giv- 
ing religious  instruction  in  them? — I do  not  believe  it  is. 

1 1679.  Is  not  it  curious  that  there  are  only  nineteen 
Presbyterian  schools  vested  since  1840? — I do  not 
think  it  is  curious  at  all.  I think  that  it  shows  a 
wish  to  receive  State  aid  only  towards  the  giving  of 
education,  and  not  to  be  altogether  dependent  upon  it. 

11680.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  desiring  to  have  their  schools  under,  their  own 
management,  if  you  will  not  yourselvesvest  your  schools, 


for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  putting  of  them 
under  the  control  of  the  State — if  it  is  right  for  you 
to  do  that,  why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
the  same  right? — We  want  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
the  same  right.  We  believe  they  should  have  the 
same  right,  and  we  do  not  object  to  that  at  all. 

11681.  Mr.  Gibson. — Surely  they  are  in  exactly  the 

same  position  -with  regard  to  non-vested  schools  as  the 
Presbyterians? — Yes ; they  had  as  a matter  of  fact  a 
veiy  large  number  of  non-vested  schools  before  1840, 
and  we  did  not  object  to  that  at  all. 

11682.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I want  to  know  what  is 
the  objection  that  Px-esbyterians  have  to  vesting  their 
schools? — I have  stated  the  objection,  and  I state 
again  that  I do  not  object  to  Roman  Catholics  having 
the  same  libeity  in  every  way  that  we  have,  and  having 
the  same  privileges. 

11683.  In  any  countiy  where  the  Presbyterians 
have  a majority,  as  in  Scotland,  are  you  aware  that 
the  Px-esbytex-ians  are  in  favour  of  united  education  ? 
— Yes  ; I think  they  are. 

11684.  Is  that  the  case  all  over  Scotland? — Well,  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  Scottish  education  at  all, 
but  I believe  that  they  are  in  favour  of  united  edu- 
cation, and  I believe  they  have  always  been  dis 
tinguished  by  holding  this  principle  of  non-compulsion, 
as  far  as  I know. 

11685.  What  are  your  objections — will  you  state 
them  again — to  payment  by  results? — Well,  I have 
stated  a number  of  objections.  I have  stated,  I believe, 
that  mei'e  examination  does  not  ascertain  the  amount 
of  instruction  given  in  a very  large  number  of  cases ; 
that  some  of  those  who  have  been  most  diligently 
instnicted  may  be  dull  and  stupid,  and  may  not  by  an 
examination  slxow  the  care  that  the  teacher  has  bestowed 
on  them ; that  some  naturally  clever  answer  badly ; 
that  to  make  the  teacher  entirely  dependent  upon  this 
puts  him  too  much  in  the  power  of  his  superiors,  that 
moi’e  pai-ticularly  owing  to  irregular  attendance  in 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  children 
being  absent  one  quai-ter  and  coming  the  next,  would 
not  pass  satisfactorily  in  many  cases,  and  the  teacher 
would  find  himself  in  a veiy  awkward  position.  Besides, 
I think  it  puts  an  untrained  unclassed  teacher  on  a 
level  with  a person  of  the  highest  qualification,  which 
I have  a very  great  objection  to. 

11686.  In  what  way? — I know  some  teachers  who 
have  got  the  very  highest  class  by  long  study,  and  for 
that  itself  become  entitled  to  a certain  payment  ac- 
cording to  the  present  rule.  To  make  these  persons 
dependent  entirely  upon  payment  by  results  would,  I 
think,  not  be  fair.  They  are  entitled  to  a payment 
owing  to  their  high  class,  according  to  the  present  rele. 

11687.  And  is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pay 
teachers  for  acquiring  a certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation as  teachers?  Is  not  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  rather  to  pay  for  the  results  that  are  attained, 
and  only  to  look  to  how  many  people  know  how  to 
read  and  write? — I think  the  State  should  encourage 
teachers  to  come  forward  and  attain  very  high  qualifi- 
cation ; and  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  in  reference  to  that, 
because  teachers  of  high  qualification  will  then  give  a 
thoroughly  sound  education ; whereas  teachers,  I 
believe,  might  prepare  children  to  answer  certain 
questions,  and  i-eally  give  no  education  in  the  pi’bper 
sense  of  the  term — merely  cram  them. 

11688.  Well,  suppose  a teacher  had  crammed  a 
child  so  as  to  teach  him  how  to  read,  would  not  that 
be  a result? — Well,  the  capacity  of  reading  is  xxn- 
doubtedly  an  important  thing. 

11689.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
State  in  having  these  schools,  to  teach  reading  and 
writing? — Well,  it  is  one  object,  but  I thixxk  that  in 
connexion  with  that  thei'e  shoxxld  be  a cultivation  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind — the  attention  and  judgment 
and  memory,  and  draw  out  their  moral  feelings. 

11690.  And  how  are  the  public  to  know  that 
that  information  is  given  by  the  high  classed  teacher 
and  high  paid  teacher  ? What  guarantee  would 
Paxdiament  have,  for  example,  that  such  a result 
has  been  attained,  except  by  the  one  standard  ? — They 
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have  the  guarantee  at  present  of  periodical  examina- 
tions by  Inspectors  of  high  character,  who  testify  that 
the  school  is  well  managed,  and  who  certify  virtually 
that  the  payment  is  deserved,  and  I think  that  should 
be  continued. 

11691.  Of  course,  under  any  system  of  payment  by 
results,  would  not  that  also  be  continued? — Well,  I 
apprehend  it  would  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think 
that  payment  by  results  merely  would  deteriorate  the 
character  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

11692.  Is  not  the  real  reason  why  the  Presbyterians 
generally  object  to  this  principle  of  payment  by  results, 
that  there  has  been  an  undue  multiplication  of  schools 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  the  schools  are  always 
small,  that  very  few  of  them  have  any  attendance 
above  the  minimum  number  required — that  is  required 
to  get  the  grant — especially  in  the  districts  outside  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Londonderry, 
where  the  Presbyterians  are  in  considerable  numbers  ? 
— I do  not  believe  that  is  the  real  reason  why  they 
object  to  payment  by  results.  I do  not  object  to  it 
altogether.  I take  it  as  an  element  in  every  case  j but 
I do  not  wish  that  our  teachers  should  be  so  largely 
dependent  upon  it  as  they  are  elsewhere ; and  I say 
that  is  not  the  reason  why  Presbyterians  object  to 
payment  by  results,  that  they  have  small  schools. 

11693.  Mr.  Gibson. — Has  the  question  ever  been 
considered  by  them  as  a body? — Well,  it  has  been  so 
far  considered  that,  without  knowing  or  being  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  details,  we  have  expressed  our 
dread  of  its  introduction  as  a thing  that  would  dete- 
riorate the  character  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

11694.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  where,  when,  and  how 
that  fear  has  been  expressed  ? — Here  is  the  language 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  : — 

“ The  Committee  regard  with  much  concern  the  proposal 
to  change  the  principle  upon  which  the  remuneration  of 
teachers  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  regulated.  It  is  daily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  procure  teachers  for  National 
schools.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  remunerated.  Many  of  the  present  teachers 
have  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  securing  high 
classification,  and  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  to  apportion 
their  payments  merely  according  to  the  ascertained  results 
of  education  would  be  unfair,  and  calculated  greatly  to  dis- 
courage a most  deserving  and  important  class  of  individuals. 
These  results  have  all  along  been  taken  into  account  by 
the  Inspectors,  but  upon  the  class  of  the  teacher  the  amount 
of  his  salary  has  mainly  depended.  To  change  this  system 
would  be  to  put  the  untrained  and  unclassed  teacher  who 
has  indolently  declined  the  necessary  study  on  a level  with 
the  individual  of  the  highest  qualification  and  class.  The 
Committee  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Government 
and  the  Commissioners  in  endeavouring  to  induce  people  to 
contribute  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  it  is  only,  they  consider,  in  this  direction  an  improve- 
ment should  be  sought.  Of  the  total  sum  of  .£39, 1 35  18s.  2d. 
contributed  under  the  head  of  payments  by  pupils  in 
National  schools  over  Ireland  during  the  past  year,  Ulster 
contributed  £ 1 6,092  15s.  J d. , and  the  Assembly’s  Committee 
believe  that  that  sum  could  and  ought  to  be  largely  in- 
creased.” 

11695.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — I am  reading 
from  a paper  issued  by  the  Assembly’s  Committee. 

11696.  What  date? — It  was  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1867,  last  year  in  Dublin. 

11697.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  is  that  an  exhaus- 
tive and  honest  statement  of  those  who  are  of  that 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  payment  by 
results  referred  to  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter? — It  is. 
It  is  in  reference  to  the  statements  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s 
letter  that  that  statement  was  made  by  our  Committee. 

11698.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  stated,  I think,  that 
you  were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present  training 
institution? — Yes. 

11699.  Do  3rou  know  of  any  country  where  there  is 
only  one  training  institution  for  so  large  a number  of 
schools? — I consider  that  there  are  a great  many  train- 
ing institutions  in  this  country.  -The  model  schools  are 
all  training  schools. 

11700.  For  what? — For  teachers,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

11701.  Then  what  is  the  distinction,  putting  aside 
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the  religious  question,  between  the  proposal  of  Mr.  July  10,  luce 
Fortescue  and  the  present  system,  except  its  extension  ? 

— Its  extension,  but  in  a very  different  form.  The  y,owry  E 
present  model  schools  are  models  of  united  education,  Berkeley . 
and 

11702.  But  putting  aside  the  religious  element? — 

And  are  intended  to  be  so,  while  local  model  schools 
could  be,  I think,  constituted  in  the  interests  of  only 
one  denomination,  and  I think  that  would  be  very 
wrong,  and  would  set  up  two  sets  of  model  schools  in 
the  country,  conducted  on  opposite  principles,  and  they 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  model  schools  if  con- 
ducted on  opposite  principles. 

11703.  Is  not  it  a , very  rational  conclusion  for  a. 
non-Presbyterian  to  come  to,  that  the  objection  of  the 
Presbyterians  is,  that  they  could  have  no  schools,  at 
all  events,  that  they  could  not  have  a sufficient  number  to 
come  under  that  letter  ? — I do  not  believe  that  that  is 
the  objection,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  correct  that  they 
would  have  no  schools. 

11704.  But  very  few  of  them? — Well,  not  many  ; 
but  I do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  objection  in  any 
shape  or  way.  I believe  that  the  desire  of  the  Presby- 
terians is  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  system, 
which  has  now  been  so  successful  in  the  country,  and 
they  think  it  would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  any 
Government  to  alter  those  principles. 

11705.  The  Presbyterians  have  a very  small 
number  of  middle  schools  of  their  own — middle  schools 
or  pay  schools — schools  in  which  education  is  paid  for 
by  the  better  class? — There  is  a very  considerable 
number  of  them  throughout  the  country. 

11706.  Do  you  consider  that  the  return  in  the 
Census  of  1861  does  justice  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
that  matter  ? — I have  not  examined  what  that  return 
of  1861  is  on  that  point. 

11707.  If  the  return  in  the  Census  of  1861  be 
correct,  that  the  number  of  children  belonging  to 
Presbyterians  in  middle  class  schools  or  collegiate 
schools  be  extremely  small,  would  it  not  be  a fair 
deduction  that  that  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  their 
anxiety  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  National 
schools  ? — I think  it  is  the  success  of  the  National 
system  throughout  Ulster  that  has  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  middle  class  schools ; and  Presbyterians 
are  anxious,  of  course,  to  have  those  facilities  in  the 
schools  which  they  had  formerly  before  the  National 
system  existed. 

11708.  But  still  is  not  that  a rational  conclusion  to 
draw,  that  as  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  take 
advantage  of  the  National  schools,  they  are  anxious 
to  make  them  in  fact  supply  not  only  the  purposes 
of  elementary  schools,  but  also  of  middle  schools? 

— I think  that  elementary  instruction  in  classics 
should  be  given  in  these  schools  just  as  much 
as  elementary  instruction  in  mathematics,  and  that 
the  boys  should  thus  get  a mere  start,  who  should 
afterwards  pursue  their  way. 

11709.  How  many  boys,  except  those  going  to  pro- 
fessions, would  require  a knowledge  of  the  classics, 
taking  the  average  of  the  country  fanners’  sons? — 

There  is  a great  desire  to  have  that  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  for  their  children.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  the  sons  of  labourers  have  gained  that 
knowledge  of  classics  with  great  difficulty,  and  have 
afterwards  risen  to  high  positions  in  life  as  teachers  of 
schools,  in  connexion  with  the  civil  service,  and  even 
as  merchants — they  desire  to  have  a thorough  good 
education  before  they  become  merchants. 

11710.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  the  true 
cause  of  the  Presbyterians  being  so  anxious  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  classics  is,  that  they  have  no  middle 
schools  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is  merely  because  they 
have  no  middle  schools,  but  because  they  are  anxious 
to  have  facilities  for  education  placed  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

11711.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — As  an  Irishman,  should 
you  not  rejoice  at  such  opportunities  being  given  to 
all  classes — Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  all 
alike? — Most  unquestionably.  For  myself  I have 

done  so. 
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11712.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — And  do  you  think  that 
the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  at  present  are  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  thus  applied 
very  largely. 

11713.  And  do  you  think  that  they  are  intended  by 
Parliament  to  be  so  applied  1 — Parliament  is  informed 
from  year  to  year  of  ■what  is  being  done,  and  they 
grant  the  money. 

11714.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  those  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
just  now  ? — No ; I was  referring  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  to  my  knowledge  the  children  of  labourers 
have  desired  to  have  this  classical  education,  and  have 
obtained  it  and  risen  to  high  positions. 

11715.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Is  it  the  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  community  in  Ireland  that  the 
Government  aid  should  be  given  to  the  general 
education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  or  not? — I think  it  is 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I am  acquainted,  that 
those  able  to  pay  for  it  should  be  required  to  pay.  All 
that  we  want  in  the  matter  of  classics  is,  as  I have 
stated,  facilities  for  receiving  instruction,  and  let  the 
parents  pay  a good  price,  only  let  there  be  facilities, 
and  let  teachers  be  encouraged  to  gain  a knowledge  of 
classics,  in  order  that  they  may  give  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  classics. 

11716.  Then  do  you  approve  of  the  restriction  of 
the  amount  of  payment  which  is  accepted  in  the  model 
schools  to  not  more  than  five  shillings  a quarter? — I 
think  many  of  those  attending  in  those  schools  ought 
to  pay  much  more,  and  are  willing  to  pay  much 
more. 

11717.  How  would  a labourer  be  able  to  pay  more 
to  have  his  son  taught  classics  ? — Well,  some  labourers 
sometimes  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  give  their 
sons  such  knowledge  ; and  very  often  friends  will 
come  and  say,  “Here  is  an  intelligent  boy ; we  will  be 
responsible  for  liis  education  at  school  for  a year  ” — 
very  often. 

11718.  Mr.  Gibson. — As  the  effect  of  the' National 
system  is  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  the  means  of 
classical  instruction,  though  the  scope  of  it  is  intended 
expressly  for  the  poor,  is  it  not  a fair  thing  that  the 
State  should  make  up  for  that  interference  by  affording 
facilities  for  those  of  a better  class,  even  in  connexion 
with  the  humbler  class  to  receive  this  classical  educa- 
tion ? — I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  so. 

11719.  Mr.  Dease. — You  stated  as  an  argument 
against  the  education  given  in  conventual  schools,  that 
you  believed  that  educated  Roman  Catholics  had 
an  objection  to  placing  their  children,  or  do  not 
habitually  place  their  children,  under  the  teaching  of 
religious  orders.  Have  you  yourself  a knowledge  of 
that  being  the  fact  ? — I depended  in  that  matter  on  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  is  this — “ that  a not 
inconsiderable  number  who  would  readily  attend  lay 
schools,  cannot  be  induced  to  frequent  those  conducted 
by  religious  teachers  and  I conclude  from  that  that 
much  less  can  those  schools  be  expected  to  become 
places  of  united  education. 

11720.  W ould  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  that  gen- 
tleman, in  his  evidence  before  this  Commission,  spoke 
in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  the  instruction  given 
in  conventual  schools:? — -It  would  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least. 

11721.  W ould  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  several 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  Commission,  myself 
included,  have  our  own  daughters  being  educated 
at  convents  ? — No  ; it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
statement  I have  quoted,  that  a not  inconsiderable 
number  who  would  readily  attend  lay  schools,  cannot 
be  induced  to  frequent  those  conducted  by  religious 
teachers. 

11722.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — Would  you  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  was  unable  to  state  one  single  in- 
stance, and  explained  the  whole  of  that  away  ? — I 
should  think  it  strange,  and  I should  not  like  to 
be  in  the  position  of  having  made  the  statement,  if  I 
could  not  give  any  evidence  of  it. 


11723.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  you  aware  of  your  own 
knowledge  of  many  instances  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  having  expressed  a wish  to  have  their  cliildre:  \ 
read  the  Authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
schools  ? — It  is  to  me  a matter  of  knowledge,  as  many 
other  things  are ; I firmly  believe  it  on  the  evidence  I 
have,  and  I know  some  cases,  but  I believe  it  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  and  I think  that  through- 
out Ulster  there  is  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
indeed  who  wish  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
being  Roman  Catholics,  and  intending  their  children 
to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

11724.  To  read  the  Authorized  version? — To  read 
the  Authorized  version.  They  do  it  very  frequently  in 
schools  throughout  Ulster. 

117 25.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — Is  the  Douay  version ; of 
the  Bible  used  in  any  of  your  schools? — Not  in  any  of 
my  schools,  but  I encourage  its  circulation  very  much. 

11726.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  many  of  your  schools  is 
the  Authorized  version  read  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
— Notin  large  numbers — not  by  many  of  them ; but 
a few  have  given  directions  that  their  children  shall 
read  them. 

1 1 727.  Mr.  Dease. — In  that  case  that  you  referred  to, 
in  which  you  did  not  wish  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
party,  can  you  inform  the  Commission  whether  it 
was  the  father  of  the  child  in  that  ease  that  ex- 
pressed the  wish  ? — It  was  the  mother. 

11728.  Are  you  aware  whether,  that  was  the  case  ci 
a mixed  marriage  ?— I am  not  aware.  I think  it  was 
not ; but  I am  not  aware.  I really  did  not  go  beyond 
to  inquire  into  the  cii-cipnstances.  Purposely  I did  not, 
for  I did  not  want  , to  involve  myself  in  a controversy 
about  it. 

11729.  I asked  thisquestion,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
so  strange,  knowing  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  my  part  of  the  country — -it  seemed  to  me  so 
very  striking  that  I was  anxious  to  have  it  explained  as 
far  as  possible,? — -I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  the  feeling 
of  many  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Ulster — that 
their  children  should  read  the  Scriptures. 

11730.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — While  on  that  point,  have 
you  ever  heard,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  ride, 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  parent  expressing  his  desire 
that  his  child  should  receive  religious  instruction  with 
the  children,  and  placing  the  Bible  in  his  hand  in  order 
that  he  should  read  it?— Oh,  yes ; I stated  this  moment 
that  I am  aware  of  such  a case. 

11731.  Mr.  Gibson.- — Allow  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to' the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  respecting  attend- 
ance at  religious  instruction-^-to  the  introduction  of 
that  new  rule  of  which  you  say  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  complains  : “ Patrons,  managers,  and  teachers 
are  not  required  to  exclude  any  children  from , any 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  but  all  chil- 
dren are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves  and 
to  withdraw  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  National 
school,  it  devolves  upon- them  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat?”  I 
believe  it  is  in  reference  to  the  change  ;of  that  rule 
that  you  state  the  objection  that  has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

11732.  That  rule  incorporates  what  the  under- 
standing of  the  Commissioners  up  to  that  period  was 
of  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction? — Quite  so. 

11733.  Now,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say 
whether  if  in  mixed  schools  attended  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  the  religious  instruction  instead 
of  being  given  before  or  after  school  hours  each  day 
should  be  confined  to  one  day  in  the  week,  as  was  one 
of  the  suggestions  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter — we  will 
say  Saturday — so  that  the  other  five  days  in  the  week 
should  be  altogether  given  to  what  is  called  -secular 
instruction ; whether  the  Presbyterian  body  would 
object  to  the  special  religious  instruction  being  given 
. on  that  one  day  in  the  week,  and  that  those  of  the 
creed  of  the  teacher  only  should  attend  on  that  day  ? — 
I could  not  at  the  present  moment  undertake  to  answer 
that  on  the  part  of  the  body  generally,  but  I would 
myself,  I may  say,  have  no  objection  to  such  a rule. 

11734.  Has  net  all  the  difficulty  about  this  religious 
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instruction  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
religious  education  given  on  each  day,  because  all  the 
children- go  to  the  school  each  day,  and  the  dissentients 
from  the  creed  of  the  teacher  must  either  come  after 
the  others  or  leave  the  school  before  the  others.  Now, 
would  it  not  facilitate  very  much  the  giving  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  to  have  the  instruction  given  on  one 
particular  day,  on  which  only  the  children  of  the  creed 
of  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  attend? — Well, 
I think  it  is  likely  it  would.  I would  not  myself  have 
any  objection  to  it ; but  I could  not  undertake  to  say 
what  the  opinion  of  the  body  generally  would  be, 

11735.  Do  you  know  any  schools  in  which  that 
system]  has;  been  adopted . since  tins  new  rule  has  been 
introduced  ? — Well,  I do  not,  but  I have  heard  mana- 
gers of  schools  very  frequently  express  the  idea  since 
that  new  rule  was  adopted  that  they  would  rather  have 
their  schools  purely  secular,  if  not  every  day  in  the 
week,  at  least  for  the  most  of  the  week. 

11736.  But  a great  number  of  persons  would  object 
to.  having  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  altogether 
secular  ? — Well,  I think  they  would. 

11737.  Tliey  would  call,  the  schools  , then  purely 
godless  ? — Yes,  I think  ,it.  might  tend,  to  their  being  so 
designated. 

11738.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— I wish  to  put  a ques- 
tion or  two  arising  out  cf  this  examination.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Presbyterian  body  objected  to  unite 
with  the  National  Board  till.  1840 — the  old  body?—, 
Yes. 

11739.  Were  they  unanimous  in  this  objection  ? — 
They  were  not. 

11740.  Was  there  a large  minority  in  favour  of  the 
system  as  originally  designed  to  be  introduced  ?— Yes,  I 
believe  there  was. 

11741.  And  when,  you  speak  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  before  18,40,  you  must  remember  that  it  was  only 
in  1840  that  the  two  synods  united? — Yes. 

11742.  Previous  to  1840  was  there  a General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Chinch  in  Ireland  ? — It 
was  only  in  that  year  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
constituted. 

11743.  What  were  the  two  leading  bodies  previously 
to  that  ? — The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession. 

11744.  And  in  this  reference,  to  1840  the.  allusion 
is  to  which  body  ?— To  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  not  to 
the  Secession  Synod. 

11745.  And  are  you  aware  that  in  any  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  to  1S40  there,  was  any  reference 
to  vested  schools  ?— I have  not,  I may  say  again,  read 
those  resolutions,  as  carefully,  as  I have  done  the  others 
and  they  are  not  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  the  same 
way  ; but  I believe  that  there  was  a reference  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  vested  schools, 
but  not  a condemnation  of  those  schools  as  such. 

11746.  Had  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
schools  of  their  own  previous  to  their  union  with  the 
National  Board  ? — Oh  yes,  largely. 

11747.  And  was  there  any  particular  objection  to 
the  clergy  of  other  denominations  going  into  the 
schools,  or  was  it  only  to  persons  in  an  ex  officio  cha- 
racter interfering  with  the  business? — I 'think  their 
objection  was  not  to  vested  schools  as  such,  but  to 
parties  coming  in  officially  into  what  they  regarded  as 
their  own  piiyate  schools. 

11748.'  Were  there  any  other  bodies  that  possessed 
schools  emphatically  them  own  as  well  as  the  Presby- 
terians previous  to  1831 — the  Episcopal ians  and  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Yes,  there  were  ; the  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics,  had  such  schools  very  largely. 

11749.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  united  dioceses 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
there  were  many  such  schools  ?— I believe  there  were. 

I have  read  that. 

11750.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1831  he  addressed  a 
circular  to  his  clergy  on  the  subject  ?— Yes,  I -believe 
he  did.  I think’  I have  read  that  circular. 

11751.  Be  so  kind  as  to  refeivto  his  report.  It  is 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commissioners’  Report,  p.  15  4. 

11752.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1831  he  addressed  a 


circular  letter  to  his  clergy  upon  the  subject?  —Yes ; I 
believe  he  did,  here  it  is— copy  of  a circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  clergy  under  him. 

11753.  Are  you  aware  that  even  then  his  dioceses 
were  so  well  supplied -with  school-houses  that  he  in- 
structed his  clergy  to  assign  this  as  a reason  to  the 
Commissioners  why  there  had  been,  so  few  joint  appli- 
cations, for  aid  for  building  schools  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ? — Yes ; he  says 
here,  “some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
combine  education,  and  have,  only '.one  school-house  in 
place  of  two — not  so  at  present ; and  time  only  can 
effect  that  union  which  has  hitherto  been  prevented  at 
great  sacrifice  and  at  great  expense.” 

11754.  What  was  the  reason  assigned  why  such  joint 
applications  were  not  made  to  vest  schools  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  united  dioceses  ? — Because  they  were  already 
so  well  supplied  with  schools. 

11755.  Read  the  following  passage  “ Having  pre- 

mised so  much  I now  beg  you  will  without  unnecessary 
delay  apply  to  the  Commissioners  before  mentioned 
for  aid,  whether  to  build  or  furnish,  or  to  support,  as 
the  case  may  warrant,  each  of  your  parochial  schools.” 
Does  not  this  refer  to  schools  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ? — Clearly. 

11756.  You  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Cross’s  evi- 
dence— should  you  be  disposed  to  take  him  as  a fair 
witness  for  the  Presbyterians? — It  at  once  occurred  to 
me  when  reading  his  evidence  on  the  subject  that  he 
was  speaking  without  thorough  information  and  was 
not  fully  representing  their  views — of  course,  quite  un- 
intentionally. 

11757.  Refer  to  the  question  6468  and  the  answer 
of  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  report  of  his  evidence  before  the 
Lords’  Committee  in  1837  in  which  he  gave  the  history 
of  the  subject. 

11758.  Read  question  and  answer  6458. 

“ Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  proposition, 
which  was,  that  the  ministers  and  people  of  each  Church, 
without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  Church,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  applying 
to  the  Board  of-  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a stater 
ment  of  the:  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  schools, 
accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them ; but 
in  this  proposition  we  recognise  the  right  of  the  Board  to 
consider  the  regulations  and  decide  accordingly  ? — As  we 
understood  the  original  regulations  of  the  Board,  persons 

that  were  officially  connected  with  the  school,  as  ekrg 

of  any  denomination,  had  applied  for  the  school — it  might 
be  the  rector,  or  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  or  any  other  who  had  applied  for  it ; but  we 
considered  the  system  as  making  the  persons  who  had  so 
applied  the  official  overseers  of  the  school.  Now,,  we  nego- 
tiated for  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Board  by  ourselves  ; and 
consequently  a Roman  Catholic  priest  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  government  of  our  schools.  We  had  no  objection 
to  admit  a Roman  Catholic  priest  as  one  of  the  public  to 
our  schools ; but  the  great  body  of  us — I will  not  say  all — 
had  very  strong  conscientious  scruples  against  recognising 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  any  official  form  ; but  we 
found  that  the  Board  had  made  a rule  that  completely 
destroyed,  our  proposition,  for  before  they  accepted  it,  they 
made  a,  regulation  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  ex- 
officio  visitor  of  the  school,  with  this  exception,  that  he 
should  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school,  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not.  Consequently  we  were  completely 
foiled ; we  had  not  got  rid  of  what  we  considered  a con- 
scientious objection  to  the  system;  we  must,  before  getting 
the  public  money,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  officially  to  visit  our  school  whenever  he 
pleased,  and  that  we  could  not  do.”' 

11759.  Now,  is  not  the  reference  there  to  the 
schools  under  the  Presbyterians  which  existed  prer 
viously  to  the  year  1831  ?— Oh,  yes  ; manifestly. 

11760.  And  did  not  those  schools  occupy  a precisely 
similar  and  analogous  position  to  the  schools  described 
by  the  Roman.  Catholic  Bishop,  Doyle,  as  “ your  own- 
schools,”  in  his  letter  to  his  priests  ? — I think  that  is 
unquestionably  a reference  to  the  two  classes1  of 
schools ; they  are  precisely  the  same. 

11761.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  all  that  account  for 
the  fact  that  since  1840 — since  you  were  admitted: 
under  the  National  Board — only  nineteen  schools  in  all 
Ireland  are  vested  ? — It  would  not  account  for  the  fact; 
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11762.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Could  it  by  possibi 
lity  account  for  the  fact? — I do  not  think  it  could 
account  for  the  tilings  which  occurred  so  long  after- 
wards. 

11763.  Read  question  and  answer  6510. 

“ Mr.  Shaw. — Was  not  the  very  point  of  your  objection 
that  the  visitors  of  another  Church  should  have  any  right 
of  interference  with  your  schools  in  the  first  instance  or 
afterwards? — Yes;  that  as  such,  they  should  have  any 
such  power.” 

— That  was  the  point  of  the  objection. 

11764.  Turn  to  question  6657,  and  read  the  state- 
ment where  Earl  Grey  acknowledges  the  four  propo- 
sitions of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  system  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley. 

“It  likewise  states  that  the  Committee  had  also  in- 
structed him,  Mr.  Finlay,  to  send  forward  to  the  Board 
Earl  Grey’s  reply  to  the  above  propositions  which  was  in 
these  words : — 1 1 have  read  with  great  attention  the  four 
resolutions  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod 
of  Ulster,  assembled  in  June  and  July,  ] 833,  and  I am  happy 
to  say  I see  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  agreed  to 
as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  new  system  of  education  is  founded.  I trust,  therefore, 
that  all  objections  being  now  removed  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  full  attainment  of  those  benefits  for  which  that 
system  was  introduced.  ” 

—Yes. 

11765.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
vested  schools  should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
before  the  year  1840,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down  there  were  16  vested  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  managers,  and  15  under  Presbyterian  mana- 
gers ? — W ell,  I believed  that  there  was  a good  number 
under  Presbyterian  management,  but  I did  not  think 
there  were  so  many  as  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment, which  it  seems  was  the  case,  all  but  one. 

11766.  Is  the  population  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
very  much  half  and  half,  as  far  as  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  concerned  ? — It  is. 

11767.  But  does  that  apply  to  the  Protestants  taken 
as  a population,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  ? — It 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  population  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  on  the  other. 

11768.  Proportionately  then,  taking  this  as  a correct 
return,  there  was  a much  larger  number  of  vested 
schools  under  Presbyterian  management  in  Antrim  and 
Down  than  under  Roman  Catholic? — Yes,  there  was, 
a very  much  larger.  * 

11769.  Are  you  aware  that  in  connexion  with  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  the  Synod  of  Ulster  at  one 
time  projected  a system  of  education  of  its  own  ? — Oh, 
yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

11770.  Are  you  aware  that  when  it  devised  that 


system  of  its  own  it  specially  provided,  that  no  inter- 
ference whatever  should  be  made  with  Roman  Catholic 
children,  or  others  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
religious  instruction  ? — Oh,  yes,  I am  quite  aware  of 
that,  and  that  in  doing  it  they  declared  that  to  have 
been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  the  earliest  times. 

11771.  Will  you  read  the  answer  to  question 
6726? 

“Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  third  of  these  rules 
which  was  then  passed  ? — In  order  to  give  the  third,  I must 
read  also  the  second,  and  the  second  is,  that  in  these  schools 
due  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ordinary  branches  of  a sound 
literary  and  mercantile  education  should  be  taught.  Third : 
the  children  of  other  denominations  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  literary  advantages  afforded  by  those  schools,  without 
being  compelled  to  join  in  the  religious  exercises  prescribed 
for  our  own  children.” 

11772.  That  was  in  reference  to  the  school  system 
which  the  Synod  had  devised  for  itself ; so  that  it  is 
a well-known  principle  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
whether  the  system  of  education  is  in  connexion  with 
the  State  or  not  ? — Yes  ; I believe  it  is  a well-known 
principle  and  uniformly  acted  on. 

11773.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  yourself  had 
much  connexion  with  the  schools  that  have  been  placed 
under  the  National  Board  1— Oh  yes,  I have. 

11774.  Have  not  the  Presbyterian  schools  under 
the  National  Board  increased  very  much  of  late 
years  ? — They  have  considerably. 

11775.  Was  that  increase,  do  you  think,  promoted 
by  the  Presbyterian  body  with  any  view  to  prosely- 
tizing the  children  ? — I am  quite  certain  that  they  had 
no  such  view. 

11776.  Have  any  cases  where  children  have  changed 
their  religion  come  under  your  notice  ? — None  what- 
ever ; and  I believe  no  such  exist.  Judge  O’Hagan 
has  testified  that  no  cases  of  proselytism  have  ever 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  National  schools. 

11777.  Your  means  of  information  would  be  more 
extensive  probably  than  his? — Yes;  I am  pretty 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  system,  and  I know 
the  opinions  of  my  brethren  with  regard  to  it,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  cases. 

11778.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  contrary  cases 
of  any  children  of  Presbyterians  who  had  been  attend- 
ing schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  having 
changed  their  religion  ? — I have  never  heard  of  any 
such  cases ; showing,  I think,  how  faithfully  on  the 
whole,  the  rules  have  been  carried  out. 

11779.  But  you  repudiate  any  statement  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  increased  their  schools,  in  order 
to  proselytize  the  children  of  another  religion? — 
Thoroughly,  and  entirely,  and  absolutely. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Cory  Cory,  sworn  and  examined. 


11780.  The  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Church  Missions? — Missionary 
Secretary. 

11781.  Do  you  hold  any  ecclesiastical  appointment 
in  Dublin  ? — -No  ; only  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Church  Missions. 

11782.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  society  ? — It 
is  a voluntary  society,  and  supported  by  contributions 
both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

11783.  Is  it  managed  by  a committee  in  Dublin  ? 

No,  by  a committee  in  London. 

11784.  Then  is  yours  a branch  office?— A branch 
office  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  mission  department,  the 
actual  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  schools,  and  so  on. 

11785.  How  do  you  communicate  with  the  com- 
mittee in  London  1— -I  go  there  four  or  five  times  a 
year  myself,  and  correspond  continually. 

11786.  What  part  do  you  take  in  the  local  organ- 
ization ? — I visit  all  the  missions ; select  and  locate  all 
the  agents ; and  superintend  especially  the  schools. 

11787.  How  many  schools  are  there  now  under  the 
society  ? — Eighty-six. 


11788.  Are  some  of  these  schools  inDublin? — Eleven. 

11789.  Where  are  the  others  ? — About  55  are  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  the  remainder  are  in 
different  counties,  more  especially  of  the  West. 

11790.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  number  of 
scholars  on  the  books  of  the  society  is  ? — 3,663. 

11791.  Are  these  55  schools  in  Galway  and  Con- 
nemara?— The  majority  are  in  Connemara.  They  are 
in  different  parts  of  Galway ; some  in  the  town  of 
Galway ; some  all  along  the  coast  round  to  Connemara ; 
and  some  in  Aughrim,  near-  Ballinasloe. 

11792.  Are  any  of  these  boarding  schools,  or 
are  they  purely  day  schools? — Eight  are  boarding 
schools. 

11793.  Are  they  all  elementary  schools,  or  are  any 
of  them  more  middle  class  schools  ? — They  give  a good 
secular  education,  but  they  would  be  called  elementary 
schools.  The  boys’  schools  go  as  far  as  most  elementary 
schools  go  in  this  country  ; they  teach  geometry,  a little 
mathematics,  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic ; 
but  they  don’t  go  beyond  that.  They  would  be  called 
elementary  schools. 
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11795.  Wl«t  number  of  feacheta  lta™  you  m tram  J „ K 7 n 5", ■“U  *h™  Eo““  °>*holioi!_ 
ing  now  1 — We  have  10  masters  and  ”S5  I md  of  taaa  Catlobo pgrente.  H.  C.  Oory. 

training.  mistresses  m 11811  Key.  Dr.  JPi&on.— Do  you  mean  tlrree- 

11796.  Where  are  tiesehools  situated  f-Tle  train-  S^ulf  7°\1"T  ■S‘W  to  be  the 

«• «* **  fcti  lut it 

other,  because  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
give  the  actual  statement  in  numbers. 

11812.  You  state  that  it  applies  to  the  two-fifths 

who  are  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  ? Yes, 

that  is  my  impression ; of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  as  accurate  in  reply  to  this  question  as  to  the  other 
which  is  taking  the  number  on  the  books,  because  there 
are  some  that  we  cannot  trace. 

11813  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  only  your  impression 
then.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  yourself?— 


u‘o  ™ icmaies  is  in  Cuke-street,  and  that 
males  is  in  Townsend-street.  We  have  altogether 
schoolmasters  and  60  schoolmistresses. 

11797.  Do  you  classify  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  teachers  of  the  National  Board?— No;  we  have  a 
classification  of  our  own,  and  a time-table  and  scale  of 
proficiency  of  our  own. 

11798.  What  are  your  arrangements  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction?—' They  are  all  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture ; and  a larger  amount  of  Scriptural  instruction  is 
given  than  in  most  schools.  As  a missionary  society 


of  course,  make  that  very  promuumT" AtSS  OhveslT  ^ ^ ge  of  the  fact  yourself?- 

bom-  a 4*  I gjTZ 


hour  a day,  I think  I might  say, 
religious  instruction. 

11799.  Is  there  any  mixture  of  religious  persuasions 
m your  schools  1— Yes.  I have  made  the  proportions 
ou*  1 "VS11*  Slve  *hem  just  from  taking  them  as  a 

If  , TheyTary,  of  course  in  different  parts ; for  in  because  from  various  ci 
Ifnr  tl  vierr  WOy,d  f a IarSer  proportion  of  trace  them  all,  and  some  are  lost  sffiht  of 

Roman  Catholics  from  the  absence  of  Protestants  com-  11814  Of  tbp  ? «9  m i ° ; . 

parfitively ; but  taking  all  tie  schools  together,  nothin  notual  nnmbeS  o/tiof  r°U  ™?  g™ 118  **“ 

one  or  two,  the  proportions  are  at  follows  ■ Two  fifths  Ccthnlie  i ■ 8 whose  parents  are  Koman 

are  of  Koman  Catholic  parents-  twlfift is  are  tin  2SS5  W36  ■ «*  *•  c™ren  of  mined 

children  of  original  Krote'tanta  'and  of  »Led  mt'  ST'se^  °f  3?r°tet“tsM  1 

nates  . and  one-fifth  are  the  ehildren  of  those  who  had  11815.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giring  the 


I have  knowledge  of  an  immense  number,  but  what  I 
want  to  guard  against  is  saying  the  actual  number 
of  those  who  attend  the  schools  that  become  Protes- 
tants  Ihat  a great  number  do— that  a large  propor- 
tion do— I am  certain,  I cannot  state  the  actual  number 
because  from  various  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 


v belong  to  the 


been  Roman  Catholics,  and  who 
Established  Church. 

11800.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.—  By  “ original  Protest- 

y°u  1,n®a,u  such  as  ]lave  a11  aloilg  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

c.  11,SOo'  Tm®  Ghairn*“n-— Do  your  schools  meet  on 
b unday  ? — There  are  Sunday  schools  in  almost  every 
place  where  there  are  day  schools;  but  the  attendance 


exact  numbers  in  the  whole  of  the  eighty-six  schools' 
with  the  other  statistics  ? — There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  numbers  in  all  the  schools  are  printed 
m the  annual  report  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  that 
1 have  before  me;  I can  send  you  the  names  and 
localities  of  the  schools. 

11816.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  giving  us  the 
number  on  the  roll  and  the  number  in  actual  daily 


at  the  Sunday  schools  rStlSSS  ™ uVf  **  number  “ da% 

of  children  as  those  who  attend  the  day  schools  As  a -UoricTnrt  Tf  fW  °Q  f?y  given  da^ 

Sooir™  Slmd“?  «*«*  «->  the'  day  am  tataed  “ °°"M  S“d  “ 1 

Db°  7T  “T™  r0”  scholars  to  ” “ ^<*!-Oh,  eer- 

attend  the  Sonday  schools  l_Oh,  no  There  is  no  mu  Wk,  . „ 

h i 

scholar's  inolnded  in  the  3, 6681-Well,  we  *11819 


. „ , ~ — **  eu,  we  Haven't 

to  make  a separate  return  of  the  Sunday  school 
■scholars.  It  is  hard  to  answer  the  question  exactly, 
because  I may  say  that  that  3,663  is  only  the  attend- 
•■mce  at  the  day  schools.  Of  these  a great  many  no 
doubt,  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  a great  many  more  do 
not.  1 could  not  say  the  amount. 

11804  My  question  is,  does  this  3,663  include  Sun- 
sclfolars  ° aiS  °l  °n  y day  scllolars  ? — Only  the  day 


11820.  The  Chairman.— Send1 two  averages,  namely, 
of  the  most  attendance  of  pupils,  and  of  the  least  f 
11821.  Master  Brooke.—  At  what  time  in  the  year 
are  your  schools  most  full,  Mr.  Cory?— I think  they 
are  most  full  m winter,  and  least  full  when  there  is 
work  m the  country.  For  instance,  at  the  period  of 
harvest  they  are  least  full. 

11822.  The  Chairman.— Axe  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  Parents,  children  whose  parents  are  alive,  or 


in^to2d^fS?^lSe'1  WaS  the  S0Ciety  &St  S 

:r  “e  Bome  ^ 

not.  ° J ty  01  them  do  but  the  great  majority  of  them,  certainly. 

11807.  Of  those  children  of  Roman  Oa+hnlio  + 11824.  A re  they  attracted  by  the  goodness  of  your 

that  have  passed  through  the  schools,  are  there  a lame  try  to  make  tlle 

proportion  become  Protestant  ?— A very  lame  wo  verv  w!n”aSff°°r/S  po.sslb]e  > and  they  also  succeed 

portion ; if  I might  just  state,  as  far  as  my  I;!7 + m afteidlfe-  A great  many  of  them  get  good 

goes,  in  round  numbers,  I should  sav  about  tl  situations  afterwards  from  the  mstruction  they  have 

Whs.  ’ 8t0"kl  “J  “b”‘  tltoc-  received  Tlej-  generdly  get  o»  weB,  coaipatod  wito 

• Tfie  «„.ing  ^ s„pplied  bj  ae  ~ T1*V  W gefi  ve.y  geod  eitotamce.  We 

Of  the  3,663  children  referred  to 

J&tfSSl  nSgnef ll0man  CathoIic  Parents- 

897  chilffien  of  ori JlafetfstMts.  °athoIics  and  who  became  “embers  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
+ For  table  supplied  in  answer  to  this  question,  see  page  494  H“  C‘  CW 

3 R 
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read  “ fluently.”  I am  sure  that  two-thirds,  of  the 
children  could  read  a little.. 

11844.  Oh,  yes ; but  I mean  that  point  of  progress 
in  the  elementary  school  when  the  child  ceases  to 
merely  labour  over- the  mechanical  part  of  reading,,  but 
is  able  so  to  read  as  to  enjoy  a book,  and  to  derive 
benefit  from  it  at  home  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 
11845.  In  the  National  Board  schools  and  the  Church 
I could  not  state  in  how  Education  Society’s  schools,  they  are  distinguished  into 

ase  but  that  It  is  so  in  three  classes.  The  first  and  second  classes  are  sup- 

posed to  have  the  elements  of  spelling  and  easy  reading, 
TiW  How  are  these  schools  inspected  ?-I  have  and  in.  the  third  class  they  are  capable  of  benefitting  by 

118-6.  How T th  TnsDector  of  them  ; and  the  book  ? — I could  not  answer  the  question,  as  to'  num- 

that  responsibility.  ™ hers  without  some  inquiry.  I could  easily  ascertain  it. 

1 1 846*.  How  long  do  the  cliildrencontinue  in  school  ? 
I f Yes^with.  the  assistance  of  this  Mr.  Austin,  to  At  what  age  do  they  leave  you  1— They  generally  go 


, give  them  good  secular  instruction— as  good  as  we 

P°n825.C  Do  they  derive  any  other  advantage  from 
attendance  at  your  schools  t-In  some  of  the  schools, 
dining  some  of  the  months  of  the  year  they  leceive 
food ; but  only  in  those  places  where  the  children  aie 
extremely  poor,  and  only  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  in  certain  months-for  mstance,.  before 
the  new  potatoes- come 
many  schools  this  is  i 
some. 

526'  How  are  these  sc 

eiWli+.v  Tam  tL 

le,  Mr.  Austin. 


Young 
examination, 
Dublin  and 
the  two  schools 


self  %— Yes,  -with  the  assistance  o: 
whom  I have  referred.  ..  . 

11828.  Master  Brooke. — Tell  me  about  the  training 
of  the  teachers— what  is  the  mode  pm-sued  and  the 
length  of  time  it  takes?— The  average  time  during 
which  they  are  under  training  is  two  years, 
men  and  young  women  are  selected  by  a 
and  are  placed  in  the  training  schools 
instructed.  They  practise  teaching  in  t 
that  we  have  for  the  purpose*,  the  one  in  Townsend- 
street,  and  the  other  in  Luke-street,  and  when  they 
are  qualified  they  go  out  as  teachers. 

11829.  Those  schools  in  which  they  practise  are,  as 
it  were,  model  schools  1 — They  are. 

11830.  To  exercise  the  teachers! — Yes. 

11831.  And  do  they  remain  with  you  during  the 
whole  of  the  two  years?— Yes,  they  do.  That  is  the 
average  time.  . 

11832.  There  is  no  interval  for  vacation? — They 
have  a month’s  vacation  in  the  summer. 

11833.  Then,  all  the  rest  of  the  year  they  remain  m 
the  training  schools  ?— They  do. 

11834.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  come  for 
training? — Generally  at  seventeen. 

11835.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  training 
of  the  National  Board  is  of  much  shorter  duration ; 
what  do  you  conceive  the  difference  is  ?— Well,  the 
length  of  time  is  with  us  a result  of  experience.  We 
dkTnot  like  to  send  them  out  in  charge  of  schools  un- 
less we  thought  them  well  qualified.  We  felt  that  we 
could  not  do  it  under  two  years.  We  “ 1 '1";' 


out  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen. 

11847.  At  what  age  do  they  come  in? — In  many 
cases  they  come  in  at  so  early  an  age  as  from  three  to 
four. 

11848’.  To  infant  schools,  of  course  ? — Many  of  them 
are  infant  schools.  In  all  of  them  there  are  infants— 
in  all.  the  mixed  schools  a large  number  of  the  children 
are  very  young. 

11849.  Now,  do  you  find  a difficulty  in  keeping 
them  at  the  schools,  considering  the  anxiety  of  the 
parents  to  make  their  children;  earners  of  money? — Yes, 
it  is  a difficulty  that  we  have  constantly  to  contend 
against ; but  we  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  children  at  the  schools,  with:  a view  to 
their  advancement  in  life. 

11850.  Anri  you  find  that  successful? — Yes,  I think 
so.  Many  stay ; they  stay  tolerably  long. 

11851.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  specific  objectof 
your  society?  Is  it  the  education  and  instruction  in 
secular  matters  of  the  people  ? — The  specific  object 
of  our  society  is  to  instruct  in  religion ; and  we  there- 
fore make  the  secular  instruction  subordinate.  W e are 
a society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  Protestant  prin- 
ciples in  Ireland. 

11852.  Your  society  is  essentially  a society  for  the 
conversion  of  Roman  Catholics? — Yes,  it  is. 

11853.  And  your  object  is  specially  and  almost 
entirely  that  conversion? — And  to  benefit  such  Pro- 
lclu  V1IXUU  ,IV,  testants  as  may  come  under  our  instruction ; but  our 
only  vuided  object  is  avowedly  for  the  dissemination  of  Protestant 
k ° principles  in  the  country,,  and  the  conversion  of  Roman 

11836.  What  is  the  amount  of  information -that  they  Catholics. 

Generally  W on  coming  to  te  trained,  whioli  you  11854.  Ton  are-  not  an  edncatronal  tody,  properly 
consider  qualifies  them  to  begin  the  took  of  training!  so  oaUedh-No,  but  a yery  large  part  of  onr  work  is 
—We  require  that  they  should  read,  write,  and  spell,  earned  on  by  means  of  schools, 
fairlv  Sw  some  grammar,  a fair  amount  of  arith-  11855.  Master  Brooke— The  system  now  has  been 
mette/  and  be  able  to  sing.  at  work  since  1849— namely,  nmeteen  years , what 

11837  Is  the  last  a necessary  qualification?—  results  do  you  consider  have  flowed; from  it?— Baige. 
Yes,  a necessary  qualification  ; and  that  they  should  numbers  of  young  personshave  been  trained  m habit 
have  a good  knowledge  of  Scripture. 


11838.  What  more  do  they  obtain  during  the  two 
years  ] — They  obtain  a higher  amount  of  qualification 
in  all  those  branches,  and  practice,  in  teaching  ? 

11839.  Are  you  School  Inspector  of  all  the  86 
schools  ?— Yes. 


u habits 

of  industry  "and  'religion  and  loyalty;  and  the  effect 
has  been  seen  in  the  diminution  of  crime  in  districts 
where  the  schools  are  at  work ; and  the  children  have 
exercised  a beneficial  influence  upon  their  parents. 

11856.  When  you  say  that  there  is  a diminution  of 
crime  in  districts,  have  you  been  able  to  establish  that  by 


11840.  How  ofteu  do  you  examine  oaob  oftbom!—  auy  I was  speaking  more  especWg 

- • — • • ’ of  districts  in  Connemara.  I have  not  any  statistical 

returns  here  to  refer  to  ; but,  I think  it  is  generally 


Latterly  we  have  had  Mr.  Austin  appointed 
aminer,  for  I found  that  I could  not  do  all  the  details 
myself,  liavingmany  other  things  to  attend  to.  I visit 
them  as  often  as  I can.  He  visits  them  twice,  a year 
at  intervals  of  six  months; — every  school  if  possible, 
and  the  more  important  ones  twice  a year.  I visit 
nearly  every  school  once  a year,  and  some  of  them  a 
little  oftener. 

1 1841.  Then  there  are  three  visits  to  each  school?*— 
Yes.  That  is  about  it.  There  are  sometimes  ex- 
ceptions, but  that  is  the  rule,  and  it  is,  as.  far  as 
possible,  carried  out  in  all  the  more  important  schools. 

11842.  What  proportion  of  the  scholars  ” 


the  drudgery 
3 able  to  receive 


read  fluently — who  have  got 
learning  to  read  and  spell,  and 
superior  instruction  ? — About  twq-thirds.  , 

1 1 843.  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  figures  ? — I have 
it  here  as  nearly  as  possible.  I don’t  think  I can 
answer  that  question  by  saying  that  two-thirds  can 


admitted  that  those  districts  axe  now  far  more  tranquil 
and  loyal,  and  that  there  is  much  less  of  crime  m 
them  than  there  was  before  this  work  commenced 
11857.  Could  you  (not  at  this  moment,  of  course) 
supply  the  Commissioners  with  any  facts  illustrative 
of  that,  or  any  statistics  that  will:  show  it  ? Have  you 
any  means  of  proving  it  1 — The  only  means  .1  _ have 
at  this  moment  is  the  testimony  of  the  particular 
missionaries  in  all  the  districts. 

^..-rrr-r  11858.  I have  returns  from  them  stating  that ; but  do 

able  to  you  think  there  are  any  Government  or  other  returns 


by  which  it  can  be  shown  independently"  of  the 
missionaries’  own  testimony  ? — I feel  sure  that  it  coin  • 
I have  endeavoured  to  procure  it.  . 

11859.  Has  it.  ever  been  attempted,  to.  make  that 
out  ? — I do  not  know.  . , 

11860.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  same  statement 
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apply  to  tne  country  generally — that  there  has  bee« 
a general  diminution  of  crime  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  Ireland  ?-Y  believe  there  has. 

1186.1.  -So- thatthe  judges  and  the  grand  juries  of  the 
different  counties  have  got  very  'little  to  do,  in  fact  as 
far  as  crime  is  concerned,  throughout  north,  south 
east,  and  vest? — Well,  I have  observed  that  the  children 
trained  in  these  schools  grow  up  more  obedient  sub- 
jects, and  better  in  every  way  than  the  children  around 
them  in  the  same  localities.  That  has  been  the  result 
of  my  observation. 

11862.  At  the  same  time  the: Statement  applies  to 
the  country,  that  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a vast 
diminution  of  crime  ? — -Oh,  I know  that. 

.11863.  Master  Brooke. — If  there  has  been  a diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  the  districts  you  refer  to  in  a greater 
proportionate  degree  than  in  other  districts  of  the 
country,  ought  not  that  appear  in  some  statistics  ? — 

I feel  assured  it  could  be  established  in  that  way.  I 
can  only. state  what  I. have  before  me — the  testimony 
of  missionaries,  and  my  own  personal  observation.  I 
know  the  proof  from  statistics  would  be  of  great 
value. 

11864.  You  know  it  is  the  great  fact  as  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  that  there  has  been  a general  diminu- 
tion of  crime  throughout  the  -country  ? — I quite  admit 
that. 

11865.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.- — You  regard  your  society 
as  strictly  denominational  ‘—Strictly  denominational. 

11866.  A society  altogether  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  ? — -Yes. 

11867.  The  Chairman. — Are  your  teachers  all  mem- 
bers of1  the  Established  Church  ? — All. 

11868.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  use  the  cate- 
chism and -formularies  of  the  Established  Church  ? 

The  formularies  of  the  Church  are  used,  and  the  cate- 
chism is  taught  to  those  children  who  are  willing  to  be 
confirmed. 

1.1869.  You  do  not  teach  them  to  all  the  children 
who  are  able  to  learn? — No. 

11870.  You  say  there  are  schools  in  Dublin  scat- 
tered in  different  parts  • of  the  city  ? — -Y es. 

11871.  And  I understand  that  the  55  schools  in  the 
county  Galway,  are  scattered  over  the  country  ? — They 
cluster  more  especially  in  the  district  of  Connemara, 
but  they  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of -the- country. 

11872.  And  your  total  number  on  the  rolls  gives  an 
average  of  about  42  to  each  school  ? — Yes. 

11873.  What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  ? — I 
should  think  about  thirty. 

11874.  Do  you  assert  that  as  a fact? — You-  ask  me 
and  I state  ray  impression.  I have  not  the  numbers 
before  me  now. 

11875.  You  cannot  verify  it  now? — I could  not 
without  some  little  -inquiry.  I can  state  about  the 
number  I am  so  familiar  with  all  the  schools.  I do 
not  happen  to  have  a -return. 

11876.  What  is  the  average  number  on  the  roll  ? 

The  number  on  the  roll  of  each  school  is.  forty-two, 

and  the- average  attendance  would  be 

11877.  How  -many  ? — T think  about  thirty.  I have 
not  the  average  attendance  here,  but  I could  easily 
obtain  it. 

11878.  Should  you  regard  that  as  a large  average 
daily  attendance  ? — I think  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  children  in  the  country  districts, 
and  their  great  poverty,  it  - is  - a fair  average.  I would 
not  think  it  a large  average  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

11879.  Of  what  class  are  the  children  of  those 
schools  principally? — In  she  country  districts  they  are 
generally. very  poor,  but  there  are  a few  of  the  more 
respectable.  In  the  Connemara  districts  especially 
the  children  are  extremely  poor. 

11880.  Have  you  two  training  schools  in  Dublin  ? 

Yes. 

11881.  Are  they  separate  ?— They  are  separate, 
male  and -female. 

11882.  What  is  your  training  staff  in  the  male 
school?— The  male  school. is  -smaller  than  the  female 
school.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  begin  with  the 
female.  We  have  a matron  for.  the  -female  school  and 


we  have  a master  who  attends  the  school.  The  same 
master  gives  lessons  in  the  male  school,  and  two  other 
of  the  masters  on  the  spot  also  give  instruction  in  “the 
school  who  are  also  masters  in  the  male  school.  In. the 
female  school -there  is  a resident  matron,  and  a master 
who  attends  from  time  to  time,  and  others  who  assist, 
such  as  singing  masters  who  come  in. 

11883.  Have  you  but  one  female  teacher  ?— There 
are  training  masters  in  connexion  with  the  establish- 
ment— one -female  teacher  and  one  of  the  masters  who 
attend  so  many  hours  a day.  It  is  a small  training 
school.  We  only  train  those  that  we  require  for  the 
schools — for -our  own  work.  The  average  attendance  is 
from  eight  to  ten. 

11884.  What  is  the  course  of  training  ? — -It  em- 
braces a thoroughly  good  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
They  must  learn  grammar  thoroughly,  arithmetic,  up 
to  fractions  for  instance,  and  mental  arithmetic  tho- 
roughly well.  They  learn  to  sing,  and  sing  by  note. 
The  girls  learn  needlework  and  English  history,  and 
an  outline  of  history -generally.  They  practise  teach- 

ing, and  understand  something  of  school  management. 

11885.  Where  do  they  practise  teaching  ?— In  the 

adjoining  model  school ; there  is  a girls’  school  and  an 
infant  school  as  practising  schools,  and  a boys’ school  in 
the  adjoining  model  school. 

11886.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  there  were  fiftv- 
two  masters  and  60  mistresses  ? — Including  assistants. 

11887.  That  is  112  altogether  in  these  for  3,660 
Children  on  the  roll  teaching  ? — Including  assistants, 
some  of  these  practising  with  a view  to  become 
teachers. 

11888.  How  is  it  you  require  so  large  a teaching 
staff  for  the  duties  of  these  eighty-six  schools,  with 
3,660  children  on  the  rolls  ?— The  return  before  me  in- 
cludes those  who  are  assistants  in  training.  I see  in 
the  return*  I took  them  from  the  sheet  before  me. 

11889.  What  is  the  number  in  training  ? — Ten  mas- 
tei-s  and  sixteen  mistresses. 

11890.  That  would  give  a teacher  to  each  school  ? — 
It  would. 

11891.  Of  the  two-fifths  of  the  children  attending 
the  schools,  who  are  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  should  the  Commissioners  understand  you  to 
say,  these  parents  still  continue  to  attend  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship? — A great  many  of  them  do. 

11892.  The  parents  still  continue  to  attend  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship  ? — Many  of  them  do. 

11893.  In  other  words,  these  Roman  Catholic 
parents  continue  Roman  Catholics  ?— Many  of  them 
continue  nominally  Roman  Catholics  who  send  their 
children  to  the  schools,  but  who  do  not  go  to  Roman 
Catholic  chapels. 

11894.  Do  they  go  to  your  church? — There  are 
some  who  go  occasionally  to  church,  but  not  reralarlv. 

11895.  You  have  stated,  as  accounting  for°the  at 
tendance  of  such  a number  of  children,  that  you  gt 
good  situations  for  them.  Do  you  mean  in  the  locahy 
of  which  they  are  natives  ? — I ought  to  answer  gene- 
rally- Many  Of  the  boys  go  into  the  army  and  int-th  - 
navy ; many  of  them  have  been  apprenticed  to  tb  dif- 
ferent trades. 

11896.  In  what  districts  ?— In  various  prts  of 
Ireland  ; many  of  them  emigrate;  the  majorif  of  the 
females  go  • out  as  domestic  servants,  and  s>me  few 
become  schoolmistresses. 

11897.  Do  many  remain  in  the  district  to  which 
they  belong  ? — Only,  a very  small  proportie*- 

11898.  Either  male  or  female? — Eiher  male  *' 
female— not  more  than  a quarter. 

11899.  By  whom  was  this  societymstituted  f--H 
was  instituted' by  a number  of  gentl  nen  in  Engind, 
of  whom  one  may  be  named  socially,  the  Rev 
Alexauder  Dallas,  the  principal,  t,e  late  Rev.  Rtward 
Biclcersteth  was  another,  and  a ew  others: 

11900.  Whence  are  the  furls  obtained  forJarrying 
on  this  society  ? — The  greyer  part  of  the  funds  hi 
England-^a-good  proportk11  ™ England. 

11901.  Whatisthe  a«ount  ?— The  average  iicome  is 
£25,000  a year: 

1 1 902.  How  rnuo1  of  that  comes  from  Engand  ? — 

3 E . 
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About  £21,000,  and  about  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  in 
Ireland.  It  varies. 

11903.  The  balance  of  the  £25,000  is  contributed  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11904;  Are  all  your  teachers  trained  first?— Yes. 
11905.  Do  they  attain  any  classification  in  con- 
nexion with  the  training  department? — No. 

11906.  Do  they  obtain  any  classification  afterwards 
as  the  result  of  your  inspection,  or  as  the  result  of  then- 
efficiency  ? — They  never  receive  an  increase  of  salary 
unless  they  themselves  pass  examination  and  the  schools 
pass  well  on  inspection. 

11907.  What  is  the  classification? — They  are  not 
classified  with  us  except  according  to  their  salary. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  governs  it.  W e don’t  have 
them  first,  second,  and  third  class  teachers  as  under 
the  National  Board. 

11908.  What  is  the  character  of  the  test  applied 
to  the  schools  which  the  extra  pay  for  the  teaching 
gives  ? — Every  class  must  pass  according  to  a scale  of 
proficiency  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose. 

11909.  How  many  classes  have  you? — The  schools 
are  divided  into  three  sections,  and  where  the  number  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  it,  each  section  into  two  classes. 

11910.  What  books  do  you  use  ? — We  use  the  read- 
ing books  of  the  Christain  Knowledge  Society. 

11911.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  reading  books  of 
the  National  Board  ? — Y es. 

11912.  Will  all  the  children  in  your  schools  pass 
through  the  First  Book  of  the  National  Board  ? — I 
could  not  answer  such  a question  directly. 

11913.  What  is  the  amount  of  salaries  given  to  your 
teachers  ? — The  female  teachers,  if  I may  begin  with 
them,  when  they  leave  the  training  school  receive  £30 
a year.  They  rise  to  £36,  and  in  some  instances  above 
that. 

11914.  What  is  your  maximum? — I think  we  re- 
gard £40  a year  as  nearly  the  maximum  for  a female 
teacher.  Anything  above  that  would  be  quite  excep- 
tional. 

11915.  What  for  the  male  teachers? — The  male 
teachers  usually  begin  when  quite  young — some  begin 
at  £30  a year.  They  would  soon  rise  to  £36,  and  they 
might  reach  perhaps  to  £60. 

11916.  Do  you  obtain  any  school-fees? — None. 

11917.  None? — I think  I may  say  none.  It  is  ex- 
tremely exceptional.  There  have  been  a few  cases — it 
is  quite  exceptional.  I might  almost  say  none. 

11918.  Even  in  Dublin  ? — Even  in  Dublin. 

11919.  Have  you  any  children  such  as  the  children 
of  mechanics  attending  those  schools  ? — There  are  a few. 
11920.  They  pay  no  fees? — No. 

11921.  Have  you  teachers  in  other  employments  ? 
— They  are  not  allowed  to  have  any. 

11922.  Are  there  some  who  become  clerks  in 
’hurches  ? — There  are  some — it  may  be  so  in  country 

11923.  Sextons? — No. 

1924.  In  communicating  instruction  in  school,  do 
youdraw  a broad  line  between  literary  and  religious 
eduction? — No,  we  aim  as  much  as  possible  that  the 
religfcus  element  should  pervade  everything. 

HSiS.  Everything — through  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ? — Reading,  writing,  and  soforth.  That  is 
our  aimeertainly.  I don’t  know  whether  I should  cor- 
rect that.  It  is  rather  a humorous  question  put  so  abso- 
lutely asthat.  Of  course  it  is  understood  what  I mean. 

11926.  Should  you  admit  any  children  to  your 
riiools  recognising  this  principle,  “ Due  care  should  be 
t:’cen  that  tv.  ordinary,  branches  of  a sound  literary 
ed  cation  shal  be  effectually  taught.  The  children  of 
othv  denominajons  avail  themselves  of  the  literary 
advaitages  affoi\ed  by  these  schools  without  being 
compiled  to  join  n the  religious  exercises  provided  for 
our  ow  youth”  ? — ve  COuld  not  accept  that  at  all ; 
but  periaps  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  lest  my  answer 
should  9 beyond  what  t»e  question  appears  to  convey, 


we  do  not  oblige  the  children  who  differ  from  us  to 
become  what  we  are.  We  oblige  them  to  receive  the 
instruction  and  we  leave  them  free  as  to  the  result. 
We  teach  them  what  we  believe  is  true  and  right, 
and  leave  it  -with  them  to  accept  it  or  not  as  they  please. 

11927.  Do  you  endeavour,  through  your  teacher — 
through  the  instruction  you  communicate — to  obtain- 
certain  results  ? — Yes. 

11928.  That  is,  that  the  children  will  ultimately 
believe  what  you  teach? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  impose 
it  as  a necessity  upon  any  child  that  they  shall  con- 
form to  our  particular-  religious  opinions. 

11929.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  society  wishes 
to  be  helped  out  of  State  funds  in  carrying  on  its 
operations  ? — We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  aid 
from  the  State,  but  we  have  always  thought  it  quite 
hopeless  to  expect  it. 

11930.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — I suppose  you  know  the 
schools  in  the  town  of  Galway  ? — Yes,  I do. 

11931.  Do  you  give  away  as  much  in  food  and 
clothes  as  the  nuns  in  Galway  give  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  frequent  their  schools  ? — Not  as  much,  as  far 
as  I know. 

11932.  Do  you  hold  out  that  bait  indifferently  to 
children  of  all  denominations? — Of  course.  I may 
mention  for  accuracy  that  the  Missionary  Society,  ns 
such,  gives  nothing.  If  ever  it  is  done  it  is  done  by 
local  friends.  As  a society  all  we  do  is  to  provide  a 
school  and  a teacher-.  If,  in  addition  to  that,  local 
friends  feel  it  right,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  give 
food  to  those  to  whom  they  think  it  needful,  we  do  not 
interfere. 

11933.  Or  clothing? — Or  clothing.  My  firm  con- 
viction is  that  not  near  as  much  is  given  in  the  schools 
as  is  given  in  the  other  schools  to  which  the  children 
might  go. 

11934.  Do  you  hold  out  the  bait  indifferently  to 
children  of  all  religious  denominations? — The  word 
“ bait”  is  rather  a strong  word  to  use,  if  I might  be 
allowed  to  object  to  a word.  It  is  not  that  I want  to 
find  fault  with  the  word,  but  in  a question  it  is  put  in 
a way  which  I could  not  accept  it.  We  don’t,  as  a 
society,  do  it,  and  those  who  do  it  in  the  locality  do 
it  less  as  a bait  than  that  they  think  it  needful  from 
the  poverty  of  the  children.  The  answer  is,  if  it  is 
done  it  is  done  to  all  who  need  it. 

11935.  I should  suppose  that  the  nuns  in  Galway, 
for  example,  only  give  away  food  and  clothing  to  the 
children  of  their  own  religious  denomination? — Of 
course  it  would  be  given,  in  those  schools,  to  all  who  came. 

11936.  You  necessarily,  fx-om  the  action  of  your 
society,  give  these  things  to  children  of  every  religious 
denomination? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

11937.  How  much  do  you  expend  yearly  on  your 
schools — £25,000  ? — No ; nothing  like  that. 

11938.  You  take  £25,000  in  i-ound  numbers  as  the 
income  of  your  society? — That  includes  assistants, 
missionary  clergymen,  scripture  readers,  and  a vai-iety 
of  other  operations  in  addition  to  the  schools. 

11939.  How  much  of  the  £25,000  is  spent  on  the 
86  schools,  or  upon  your  educational  operations  in  Ire- 
land ? I don’t  want  it  accurately. — I would  sooner,  if 
I were  permitted,  be  able  to  give  that  answer  correctly; 
It  involves  a little  analysis  of  account. 

11940.  Suppose  half  ? — No. 

11941.  A third? — No;  perhaps  a fourth. 

11942.  About  £6,000  per  annum  ? — I don’t  know.* 
11943.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion?— I am  not  prepared  to  do  so,  but  I could  ascertain. 

11944.  Will  yoxi  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
3,660  children  on  the  rolls  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
average  attendance? — Without  pledging  myself  to 
accuracy,  I should  think  about  2,700. 

11945.  That  would  be  about  three-fourths  ? — About 
that. 

11946.  You  are  aware  that  the  average  attendance 
of  the  children  attending  the  schools  of  the  National 
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Board  is  not  above  one-third  of  the  number  on  the 
rolls  ? — Our  attendance  is  much  larger  than  that. 

11947.  Have  you  any  estimate  in  your  books  as  to 
the  cost  per  head  in  your  schools  throughout  the 
country  ? — No  ; I could  easily  ascertain. 

11948.  You  say  you  do  not  teach  the  Church  Cate- 
chism to  all  children  in  the  schools  ? — No.  As  a rule, 
the  practice  is  to  teach  it  to  those  children  who  are 
willing  to  be  confirmed — that  is  the  practice. 

11949.  What  religion  do  you  teach  to  others  ? — The 
religion  of  the  Bible. 

11950.  May  that  not  include  Unitarians  quite  as 
much  as  Church  of  England  people? — We  teach  them 
the  great  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

11951.  Presbyterians  accept  the  Bible  -without  ac- 
cepting the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  you 
must  have  some  formula  beyond  the  Bible  by  which 
you  bring  children  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — It  is  well  known  that  we  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  that  we  teach  the  great 
Protestant  and  evangelical  principles  which  we  believe 
the  Church  of  England  maintains. 

11952.  Is  there  any  distinctive  teaching  between 
yours  and  the  Presbyterian’s  system  ? — As  amissionary 
body,  teaching,  in  a great  measure,  children  of  a de- 
nomination different  from  our  own,  we  commence  with 
the  Scriptures  and  the  great  fundamental  evangelical 
principles  which  we  believe  the  Scriptures  teach. 

11953.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Practically,  having  Roman 
Catholic  children  and  children  of  all  denominations  in 
your  schools  receiving  instruction  from  the  Bible,  can 
you  teach  the  distinctive  principles  of  your  own  Church, 
and  do  you  ? — We  do.  A question  was  asked  about 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  ; as  such  it  ls  a 
matter  of  detail.  I wish  to  guard  my  answer  by  stat- 
ing that,  in  approaching  children  of  another  denomina- 
tion, we  seek  to  set  before  them  the  great  fundamental 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Bible,  which  I believe  to 
be  the  great  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
don’t  know  how  to  guard  my  answer  more  than  that. 

11954.  Rev.  Mr.  Cotoie. — As  an  English  churchman, 
I wish  to  know  if  you  are  teaching  these  people  to  be 
English  Church  people,  or  merely  anti-Romanists  ? — My 
answer  to  that  is,  that  the  children  are  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  are  stead- 
fast to  the  Church  of  England. 

11955.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a matter  of  fact,  is  not 
the  greater  portion  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in 
those  schools  directly  aimed  at  what  are  called  the 
“ errors  of  Popery  ?” — No  ; I would  not  say  it  was 
that.  That  is  introduced  undoubtedly.  I believe  the 
greater  portion  is  aimed  at  the  teaching  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  also 
applied  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

11956.  The  question  is  as  to  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — is  it  not  applied  chiefly  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  when  teaching  these  fundamental 
doctrines? — I have  not  denied  that  we  apply  these 
doctrines  to  what  we  believe  to  be  errors ; but  I must 
be  permitted  to  say  we  don’t  regard  what  we  call  con- 
troversy as  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  instruction  given. 
It  is  often  said  so ; but  it  is  quite  a mistake. 

11957.  That  may  be  the  theory;  but  is  not  the 
practice  the  other  way  ? — No ; the  practice  is  the  same 
as  the  theory. 

1 1 958.  If  a Roman  Catholic  went  through  the  schools 
with  some  care  and  found  it  as  I state  ? — I have  heard 
it  said ; but  it  has  not  been  justified  by  my  own 
practice,  and  it  is  not  the  rule!  of  the  school. 

11959.  Are  you  able  to  say  positively  that  that  is 
not  the  case  ? — I am  perfectly  able  to  say  that  is  not 
the  principle  or  aim  of  the  society. 

11960.  Is  not  that  the  practice  of  the  schools? — I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

11961.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

11962.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Of  course,  from  what  you 
have  said  before,  your  society  does  not  look  to  the 
State  for  any  aid  whatever?— -As  I said  before,  we 
would  be  glad  to  get  it;  but  we  have  not  hitherto 
expected  it. 


11963.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  any  fund  con- 
tributed by  all  the  denominations  in  the  State  should 
be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
one  party  only? — It  would  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to 
answer  that  question.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  political 
opinion. 

11964.  You  decline  answering  it? — I decline  an- 
swering it.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  political  opinion. 

11965.  Has  your  society  ever  made  any  application 
whatever  for  State  aid?— No. 

11966.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  books  do  you  keep  in 
your  schools  for  the  recording  of  the  number  of  those 
attending? — There  are  roll-books  and  register  books 
in  all  the  schools. 

11967.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  is  the  roll  called? 
— It  is,  in  some  schools,  called  at  half-past  nine,  in 
others  at  ten. 

11968.  You  have  stated  that  you  could  put  in  a 
return,  giving  the  average  attendance  in  the  eighty-six 
schools  ? — I said  I had  not  the  average  attendance ; but 
that  I would  give  the  return.  I declined  to  answer 
till  I knew  exactly. 

11969.  You  stated  also  that  the  chief  object  and 
aim  of  your  society  was  the  conversion  of  Roman 
Catholics.  I ask  you  is  the  inducement  the  holding 
out  of  gifts  of  food  and  clothes  ? Is  not  that  the  chief 
inducement? — It  is  not,  certainly. 

11970.  If  you  did  not  offer  that  inducement  how 
many  would  come  to  you  ? — There  are  many  schools 
in  which  no  such  inducement  is  offered,  and  many  at- 
tend them.  We  believe  a Scriptural  and  good  secular 
education  is  a higher  and  more  effective  inducement, 
and  we  rely  on  that,  even  in  the  schools  themselves. 
Because  what  we  say  is  that  even  in  these  schools, 
where,  from  the  poverty  of  the  children,  there  may  be 
such  provided,  the  children  themselves  know  they 
could  obtain  similar  inducements  in  other  schools,  and 
we  rely  on  the  teaching  we  give  them,  and  not  upon 
any  such  inducements  for  the  influence  we  exert. 

11971.  According  to  your  own  statement  does  not 
each  school  cost  £290  ? — I did  not  state  the  cost  of  the 
school.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  system. 

11972.  Are  not  the  schools  the  chief  instruments  of 
your  whole  system? — Oh  dear  no.  I don’t  say  the 
whole.  The  system  is  much  more  widely  extended  in 
working  than  the  schools. 

11973.  The  schools  do  not  represent  the  total  result  ? 
— No ; I have  given  that  in  evidence  already.  The 
society  employs  missionary  clergymen,  ministers  to 
congregations,  scripture  readers,  and  various  agencies. 
It  is  an  extensive  organization. 

11974.  From  what  class  of  persons  do  you  get  your 
teachers  generally  ? — They  are  above  the  lowest  class. 
They  are  a more  l'espectable  class  than  the  humblest. 
We  generally  aim  at  a respectable  class. 

11975.  What  occupations  of  life  were  they  at  before 
they  joined  you  ? — Many  of  them  have  been  children 
of  schoolmasters,  some  the  children  of  mechanics— per- 
sons of  that  class  we  aim  at. 

11976.  Have  any  of  them  been  schoolmasters  pre- 
viously in  other  schools  ? — There  are  instances. 

11977.  In  those  instances,  on  what  grounds  did  they 
leave  other  schools  and  go  over  to  you  ? — There  are  in- 
stances of  persons  who  have  been  schoolmasters  in 
other  schools  and  whom  we  now  employ. 

11978.  Are  those  people  of  unblemished  character 
generally? — We  would  not  take  them  otherwise. 

11979.  Have  any  of  them  ever  been  dismissed  from 
other  institutions  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

11980.  In  no  case? — I do  not  know  of  any.  We 
would  not  take  them  unless  they  were  of  an  un- 
blemished charactei'.  It  is  a wide  question. 

11981.  Have  they  never  been  taken  up  for  being 
drunk — any  of  your  schoolmasters? — I don’t  think  they 
have.  I am  sure  they  would  be  dismissed  if  they  were. 

11982.  Never  taken  up  by  the  police?— I don’t 
think  so. 

11983.  Has  there  been  any  case  of  stabbing  amongst 
them  when  they  were  drunk  ? — I don’t  think  so.  They 
would  not  be  long  on  the  work  if  there  were. 

11984.  You  say  that  two-thirds  of  your  pupils  in 
the  schools  are  able  to  read  fluently  ? — “ To  read”  was 
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tlie  expression.  I declined  to  say  how  many  could  read 
fluently.  I do  not  know  how  many  could  read  fluently, 
and  I do  not  answer. 

11985.  What  proportion  of  the  3,663  children  are 
above  ten  years  of  age? — Of  course  I can  give  only  an 
estimate,  I have  not  the  return  before  me ; but  I 
should  think  about  one-half  the  number  are  above  ten 
years.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  one  to  answer  such  a ques- 
tion without  a return. 

11986.  Master  Broolte. — Perhaps  you  could  Obtain 
such  a return  ? — I could ; but  I could  not  answer  such 
a question  -without  it. 

11987.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  stated  you  have  been 
Inspector  of  several  of  the  schools  ? — All  of  them. 

11988.  Have  you  not  any  of  the  notes  you  made 
when  inspecting  schools  ? — Yes,  I have ; but  I think 
the  examining  and  organizing  master,  Mr.  Austin, 
would  be  better  able  to  answer  such  details.  From 
the  nature  of  my  occupations  I have  not  these  returns 
before  me.  I think  they  are  -with  him,  he  takes  the 
detail  of  the  examination. 

11989.  Has  the  Society  ever  published  any  statistics 
of  this  kind  ? — Never. 

11990.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  on  record  as  to 
how  many  of  those  children  able  to  read  are  above  ten  ? — 
No  ; but  I could  obtain  a return.  If  I had  known  I 
should  be  asked  about  it  I could  have  got  the  return. 

11991.  The  Chairman.  — What  books  do  you  use  ? — 
The  Bible,  and  secular  books  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  and  a few  other  historical  books,  and  Dr. 
Stanford’s  hand-book,  and  a few  histories — some  his- 
tories of  the  Irish  Church.  We  use  a primer  of 
Church  history — King’s. 

11992.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  your  schools 
have  met  with  hostility? — No;  it  is  extremely  rare. 
It  used  to  be  more  common.  Our  experience  is  that  a 
difficulty  of  that  land  diminishes  and  ultimately  dis- 
appears. After  the  school  is  established  for  any  time 
any  outward  or  violent  opposition  ceases. 

11993.  Can  you  give  us  a copy  of  your  annual  re- 
port?— With  pleasure. 

11994.  Mr.  Gibson. — Wlmt  Church  history  do  you 
use  1 — King’s  has  been  the  standard  book.  It  is  rather 
large  for  a school  book.  We  use  tracts  and  small  pub- 
lications on  the  history  of  St.  Patrick ; subjects  of  that 
land  are  popularly  taught  in  the  schools.  We  get 
any  school  publications  bearing  on  such  subjects.  The 
history  of  the  early  Irish  Church  is  taught  in  them  too. 

11995.  Mr . Sullivcm. — Has  not  the  hostility  to  the 
This  table  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  Rev. 


schools  greatly  diminished  since  1862? — I did  not 
know  that  was  a special  date. 

11996.  1862  or  1863— for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 
— For  several  years  past  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  the 
way  of  violence  or  opposition. 

11997.  Three  or  four-  years? — A longer  period  than 
that  I should  say. 

11998.  Since  the  census  returns,  in  fact,  showed 
that  your  statements  about  the  results  of  your  proceed- 
ings were  not  quite  correct? — The  census  confirms 
every  statement  we  made. 

11999.  Does  not  the  diminution  of  opposition  you 
speak  Of  coincide  with  the  publication  of  the  census  ? 
—We  have  not  found  any  such  diminution. 

12000.  You  spoke  of  the  hostility  of  the  people 
having  diminished — is  not  that  since  the  time  of  the 
census  returns  ? — Not  in  any  marked  or  special  way 
since  then,  we  have  not  found  that  difference. 

12001.  At  what  period  before  the  census  did  the 
hostility  diminish? — I can  answer  in  no  other  way 
than  by  saying  that  for  many  years  past,  we  have 
found  tranquillity  in  all  tlie  localities  of  the  mission 
schools  as  a rule.  I don’t  know  that  I might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  with  regard  to  the  census,  that  we  think 
the  census  confirmed  all  we  stated  respecting  the 
schools.  I don’t  wish  to  do  more  than  just  to  throw  it 
out  that  the  census  returns  for  these  localities  proved  it. 

12002.  In  what  part  of  the  countiy  are  the  clergy 
and  Scripture-readers  maintained  by  the  Society  ?— 
Chiefly  in  West  Connaught. 

12003.  The  Chairman. — What  place  of  worship  do 
your  teachers  in  training  in  Dublin  attend? — -Townsend- 
street  school-room,  which  is  licensed  as  a church. 

12004.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  the  teachers  Irish? — All 
Irish ; many  of  them  Irish-speaking.  Irish  is  taught 
to  many  of  the  children ; but  not  in  school  hours.  It  is 
not  part  of  the  routine.  It  is  taught  to  many  of  them 
out  of  school  hours,  as  a separate  thing. 

12005.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Do  the  parents  generally 
wish  their  children  to  learn  Irish? — Yes. 

12006.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  schools  found  a difficulty  in  learning,  from 
their  ignorance  of  English ? — No;  save  in  Irish-speak- 
ing localities.  The  Children  learn  English  very  soon. 

12007.  Do  many  of  the  clergy,  Scripture-readers, 
or  teachers  preach,  read,  or  lecture  in  Irish? — Yes; 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the  Scripture- 
readers. 

[Adjourned.] 

Ir.  Cory,  in  answer  to  question  No.  11,820  : — 
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On  Roll. 

Average  Attendance. 

Present  on 
12th.  May, 
1868. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Mil,. 

Pcmile. 

Total. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

457 

501 

958 

760 

758 

784 

11 

72 

146 

111 

44 

44 

2 

50 

64 

114 

76 

76 

76* 

5 

72 

73 
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101 

85 

72 

4 

111 

81 

192 

150 

161 

152 

49 

30 

79 

49 

57 

55 

3 

81 

147 

228 

185 
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177 

8 

133 

85 

218 

174 

157 

173 

6 

66 

64 

130 

89 

73 

72 

4 

50 

80 

130 

83 

69 

66 

2 

S9 

73 

162 

117 

136 

.118 

4 

40 

40 

80 

40 

51 

61 

3 

108 

100 

208 

136 

107 

140 

4 

S3 

71 

154 

90 

91  . 

101 

9 

62 

39 

101 

58 

61 

54 

3 

26 

19 

45 

38 

27 

29 

2 

36 

30 

66 

48 

49 

46 

3 

70 

94 

69 

57 

37 

26 

63 

45 

40 

54 

1 

58 

72 

130 

78 

66 

59 

3 

1,752 

1,705 

3,457  ; 

2,522 

2,356 

2,390 

85 

County  anil  District. 


Dublin  and  Kingstown, 

Louth  (Drogheda  and  Dundalk), 

,,  Ardee, 

East  Galway: 

Aughrim  and  Tuam,  . 

Galway  (Town),  Inverin  and  Spiddal, 
West  Galway: 

Oughtcrard  and  Castlekirke, 

Clifden, 

Ballyconree, 

Roundstone, 

Moyrus, 

Errismore,  . 

Evri  shannon, 

Sellema, 

Ballinalcill-  and  Renoyle, 

Mayo: 

Aasleagh  and  Bunlahinch, 

Lough  Mask, 

Shrulc.  and.Ballinrobe, 

Sligo  Schools, 

County  Limerick  (Drumlohare), 

Ulster,  .... 
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Thirtieth  Day— Dublin,  Saturday,  July  11,  1868. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq.. 


James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq., 


| Secretaries. 


James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  re-examined. 


12008.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  -were  the  present 
districts  of  the  Inspectors  recast! — In  1855,  they  were 
recast,  on  their  present  basis. 

12009.  What  was  the  distribution  of  the  Inspectors 
in  1857,  as  to  their  religious  denomination? — The 
whole  of  the  twenty  Inspectors  in  Ulster,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  officers  in  the  Catholic  districts  of  Cavan 
and  Donegal,  were  Protestants  or  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Head  Inspectors  from  1846  up  to  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  abrief  period,  were  Protestants,  although 
Catholics  form  a majority  of  the  population,  and  also 
of  the  pupils  in  the  National  Schools  in  Ulster. 

12010.  What  led-  to  this  peculiar  distribution  ? — I 
cannot  say  exactly  the  motives,  except  so  far  as  you 
can  gather  them  from  the  facts.  The  districts  were  much 
more  desirable  ; and  as  Protestants,  especially  Presby- 
terians, are  much  more  largely  centered  in  Ulster  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  may  have  been  that  they 
thought  it  was  better  to  keep  men  near  their  homes. 
The  Ulster  men  in  every  office,  from  that  of  Commis- 
sioner down  to  porter,  have  ever  had  complete  pre- 
dominance in  the  institution. 

12011.  And  were  they  allowed  to  select  districts  if 
they  chose  ? — No ; the  Inspectors  were  not.  I must 
say,  as  a general  rule,  the  Inspectors  urged  their  claims 
in  point  of  length  of  service  and  official  character,  to 
get  the  better  and  more  desirable  districts.  I may  add 
that  it  often  made  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  a man’s 
income,  economy,  and  social  comfort,  to  be  in  a small 
Ulster,  as  compared  with  a large  Munster  or  Con- 
naught district. 

12012.  The  Chairman. — On  account  of  the  smaller 
distance  he  had  to  travel? — -Yes,  my  lord,  and  not 
being  out  at  night,  under  hotel  or  other  expenses. 
In  point  of  fact,,  in  the  North  there  are  two  In- 
spectors in  a single  parish.  The  town  of  Belfast  con- 
tains ample  work  for  one  Inspector’s  district.  The 
single  parish  of  Skankill  has  at  this  moment  two 
Inspectors  residing  there — one  in  north  Belfast  and 
another  in  south.  They  have  each  small  rural  strips 
outside  the  town,  but  there  are  schools  enough  in  the 
town  to  make  a district  in  itself. 

12013.  Were  there  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer? 

• — No  ; they  have  been  since  divided. 

12014.  I mean  was  there  this  abundance  of  schools 
in  Belfast  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer?— Oh,  no; 
the  schools  have  been  increased,  of  course,  in  Belfast. 
All  the  districts  have  been  made  smaller  everywhere 
since  then.  I may  mention,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  that  it  was  I who  first  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  recasting  the  districts,  and.  in  doing  so  I had  no 
object,  sectarian  or  otherwise,  but  the  equalization  of 
the  work,  and  of.  the  positions  of  the  Inspectors.  Up 
to  that  time  the  territorial  basis,  the  official  unit,  was 
a barony — whilst  you  have  baronies  in  Ireland  as  large 
as  a German  principality,  and  other  baronies  very 
small.  For  instance,  the  baronies;-  from  political 
causes,  are  very  small  in  Meath,  and  in  the  Pale. 
The  baronies  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  large  in 
what  you  may  call  the  Celtic  parts  of  Ireland,  in  Kerry, 
and  Donegal,  and  Mayo.  It  was  an  absurd  unit.  I 
represented  that  the  districts  ought  to  be  recast  on  the 


following  considerations^ — Area,  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  population,  number  and  character  of 
schools,  as  to  whether  male  or  female,  or  mixed,  and 
whether  there  were  extra  duties,  such  as  convent 
schools,  model  schools,  agricultural  schools,  large  or 
small  schools,  and  circumstances  of  that  sort — in  fact, 
a combination  of  all  the  elements,  from  which  to  get  a 
fair  basis.  I suggested  that  the  old  arrangement 
should  be  broken  up ; and  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Hunter,  now  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  who 
was  deemed  competent  for  such  a work,  and  Mr. 
O’Galligan,  Inspector,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  a civil  engineer,  was  also  considered  very 
competent,  were  brought  into  the  office,  and  under  our 
superintendence,  as  Head  Inspectors,  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  present  basis,  that  I think,  on  the  whole, 
a very  fair  one,  was  laid  down. 

12015.  And  you  think  the  present  distribution  of 
districts  a good  one  ? — On  the  whole  a very  fair  one. 
There  is  one  objection  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  officers  that  I wish  to  point  out,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  mixed  education.  I have  no  desire 
to  exile  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters  from  Ulster, 
and  put  them  as  Inspectors  away  in  Dunmanway  and 
other  places,  where  in  the  whole  district  they  had  not 
the  means  of  public  worship.  Mr.  Patterson,  now  a 
Head  Inspector,  applied  to  the  Board,  stating  that 
he  wished  to  get  relieved  of  the  Dunmanway  district, 
on  religious  grounds,  for  within  the  whole  of  his 
official  bounds  he  could  not  attend  his.  own  public  wor- 
ship ; that  he  had  to  go  to  Bandon  every  Sunday,  and 
thereby  break  a rule  of  the  Board,  which  binds  him 
veiy  strictly  within  his  district;  but  when  he  was' re- 
lieved of  it,  strange  to  say,  another  Presbyterian  was 
sent  to  succeed  him. 

12016.  And  the  other  Presbyterian  was  in  the  same 
position? — He  did  not  remonstrate.  I suppose  he 
went  to  the  Protestant  parish  church  then,  my  lord. 
He  was,  perhaps,  a little  more  elastic  on  the  point. 

12017.  Are  you  aware  if  it  is  a fact,  or  is  it  simply 
the  impression  on  your  mind,  that  Mr.  Patterson  ever 
complained? — I know  it  as  a fact,  for  he  was  my 
subaltern  officer,  and  I recommended  his  application, 
or  desire  for  removal. 

12018.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  organized  a model 
school  at  Clonmel  ? — I opened  it,  and  I may  say 
organized  it. 

12019.  "What  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  success  of  that  school,  as  you  mentioned  on 
the  last  day  that  it  was  very  successful  ? — The  first  and 
main  thing  was  confidence  inspired  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  clergy  with  officers  that  they  believed 
meant  to  carry  on  the  school  fairly,  justly,  and  effi- 
ciently. Some  extracts  have  been  read  from  my  reports 
on  that  school,  but  had  the  whole  of  even  one  of  these, 
reports  been  read,  it  would  havebeenseen  that  I laid  down 
this  confident  assertion,  that  it  was  not  the  principles  of 
. the  Board,  nor  the  fairness  of  its  administration,  but  more 
than  either  of  these,  the  active  co-operation  secured  by 
the  clergy  acting  with  the  officers  of  the  Board — the 
clei-gy;  Catholic,  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian ; 
and  as  I had  some  school  experience — having  been 


July  11,  1868. 

James  W. 
Kavanagh, 
esq. 
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July  l),  1868.  head  of  the  Marlborough-street  model  schools  myself — 
JamesW  course  ^ take  some  small  share  of  the  credit  with 

Kavnnagh,  regard  to  the  literary  portion  of  it ; but  that  once  sxxc- 

esq.  cessful  school  is  now  a failure  and  a wreck,  in  the  sense 

of  a united  school.  In  1856,  the  year  before  I left  the 
service,  the  per-centage  of  Catholic  pupils  in  the  Clon- 
mel Model  Schools — Catholics  formed  88  per  cent,  of 
the  people — was  nearly  82,  when  it  fell,  gradually,  to 
24  J per  cent,  in  1864,  since  which  it  has  somewhat 
increased.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  three 
departments,  which  was  272  in  1856,  is  now  128,  and 
had  been  as  low  as  1 20,  there  being  only  twenty  chil- 
dren in  the  infants’  school,  under  a Protestant  teaclxex-. 

12020.  At  the  present  moment  are  model  schools  in 
every  diocese  under  an  actual  interdict — I use  the 
term  because  it  has  been  employed  by  other  witnesses  ? 
— No,  they  are  not  in  every  diocese.  They  ax-e  in 
some. 


12021.  That  explains  the  fact  that  tlxex-o  is  a cei-tain 
number  of  Catholics  still  attending  them? — Yes;  but 
the  number  each  year  is  declining.  The  Catholics  are 
now  in  a minority  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  by  the  re- 
turns for  1867,  and,  as  I believe,  bond  fide  a minoiity 
of  ten  .oi-  fifteen  per  cent,  now,  at  the  vei'y  highest. 
There  is  not  a bond  fide  attendance  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  aggregate  in  all  the  dis- 
trict model  schools  in  Ireland. 

12022.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  towns 
in  which  there  are  model  schools? — 691,227,  or  an 
eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  and  half  .the 
urban  population  of  the  kingdom,  excluding  small 
towns  of  under  500  inhabitants. 

12023.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Name  the  schools  at 
which  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  is 
prohibited  by  their  bishops  ? — Derry,  Omagh,  Newtown- 
stewart,  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Carrickfer- 
gus,  Belfast,  Newtownax-ds,  Lurgan,  Newx-y,  Enniskillen, 
Monaghan,  Sligo,  Galway,  Athy,  Enuiscorthy,  Kil- 
kenny, Clonmel,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some 
others.  I have  in  connexion  with  this,  as  portion  of  my 
answer,  if  you  please,  to  state  that  where  danger  is  proxi- 
mate and  great,  this  prohibition  extends  so  far  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity — thus,  the  parents  of  the  children, 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers — are  denied  certain  sacra- 
ments, the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  bishop  reserves 


to  himself  the  power  that  if  a person  goes  to  confession  or 
to  other  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church — the  bishop 
reserves  to  himself  the  power  that  that  person,  unless 
dying,  must  present  himself  to  the  bishop,  and  account 
satisfactorily  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  violating 
the  prohibition  of  the  bishop,  before  absolution  can  be 
given.  That  is  the  extreme  prohibition.  There  is  no 
excommunication,  as  was  stated,  but  simply  the  bishop 
in  some  dioceses  withholds  faculties  from  all  the  clergy 
iix  his  diocese,  in  relation  to  persons  so  offending,  till 
the  scandal  of  the  person’s  conduct  is  explained,  or 
removed. 

12024.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Including  the  Yicar-general  1 
— Yes ; the  bishop  retains  it  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 

12025.  Rev.  Dx-.  Wilson. — If  the  person  were 
dying,  would  the  bishop,  as  a matter  of  course  and  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  refuse  him  the 
sacraments  ? — The  bishop  or  the  priest  would  withhold 
absolution  if  the  person  continued  impenitent,  and  re- 
fused to  promise  to  withdraw  his  child  from  exposure 
to  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  a contingency  difficult  to  be 
conceived  in  the  case  of  a dying  Catholic.  Sincere 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  a puipose  of  amendment  are  essen- 
tial conditions  to  render  absolution  efficacious,  subject 
to  which  any  priest  can  absolve  any  sinner,  however 
abandoned,  at  the  hour  of  death.  Now,  if  you  please, 
as  a portion  of  my  answer,  I wish  to  observe  that  two  ox- 
three  of  the  bishops  are  in  this  position  that  they  in- 
terdict as  has  been  stated,  or  rather  px-ohibit  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  their  flock  in  one  model  school 
in  the  diocese  and  not  in  another ; which  I think  de- 
xxxands  an  explanation.  I will  first  take  this  diocese. 
The  Cax-dinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin  prohibits,  xuxder 
special  penalties,  sxxch  as  I describe,  the  attendance  of 
children  at  Athy,  yet  does  not  prohibit  the  attendance 
of  the  children  in  Marlborough-street,  save  that  sox-t 
of  abstx-act  disapproval  implied  in  his  general  public 
action  in  the  whole  mattex-.  Bxxt  I am  able  to  state 
that  that  is  a matter  of  local  prudence  peculiar  to  this 
city.  The  central  model  schools  were  established  in 
1833,  long  before  the  time  of  Cai-clinal  Cullen.  They 
were  attended  by  numbers  of  childx-en  when  he  was 
appoixxted  to  this  diocese,  in  1852,  and  he  has  been 
awaiting  his  opportunity  to  have  a sufficiency  of 
schools  in  the  district  round  about,  and,  as  a matter 
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of  fact,  several  schools  have  been  built,  three  large  12028.  That  is  upon  the  whole  of  the  model  schools?  July  n,  isee. 
establishments  being  on  the  eve  of  being  opened — in  — Upon  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  provincial  model  — — 

Strand-street,  North  Brunswick-street,  and  James’s-  schools.  James  W. 

street,  and  largely,  with  the  view,  when  the  proper  time  12029.  That  is  for  the  year  1867  ?— For  the  year  Sfvanagh’ 
should  come,  of  takmg  away  the  children  from. the  central  1867,  according  to  the  Board’s  last  Report. 

model  schools.  I also  may  state,  without  any  breach  of  12030.  Now  take  what  was  the  number  since  1860 

confidence,  that  he  had  intimated  to  the  late  government  — what  was  the  relative  proportion  in  1860? A de- 

his  intention  of  withdrawing  Catholics  from  the  central  dining,  or  I might  almost  say  a vanishing  quantity 

model  schools,  as  he  need  only,  direct,  and  it  is  done,  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  It  fell  fromsixty- 

It  was  a mere  question  of  local  prudence ; and  no  one  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year  1856,  to  forty-three  per  cent, 

feels  more  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  his  public  con-  in  1861,  30-9  per  cent,  in  1863,  27-5  per  cent,  in  1864, 

duct  in  successfully  prohibiting  in  Athy  what  he  does  24-2  per  cent,  in  1866,  and  24-1  per  cent,  in  1867  ■ 
not  specifically  prohibit  in  Dublin,  than  the  Cardinal  him-  in  addition  to  which  I beg  to  add  that  I visited  the’ 
self.  But  as  for  sayingthat  he  suffers  or  permits  it,  in  the  Cork  model  schools  pn  the  8th  of  May,  and  found 
sense  of  approval,  he  does  not.  It  is  a question  of  only  ten  per  cent.  Catholic  children,  although  from  the 

mere  temporary  and  local  expediency.  And  the  same  last  return  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  was 

tiling  apphes  to  Cork  and  Dunmanway,  in  the  one  16 -3  per  cent.  I have  further  to  add  that,  within  the 

diocese.  Dunmanway  model  school  was  opened  under  last  few  weeks,  the  convent  schools  at  Trim  have  been 

me.  I had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  entire  co-  opened,  by  which  two  of  the  three  departments  of  the 

operation  of  the  parish  priest.  It  is  still  tolerated,  model  school  of  that  town  have  been  completely  emptied 
while  that  in  Cork  is  under  severe  episcopal  ban.  and  reduced  to  an  absolute  wilderness — the  infants  and 
Even  the  Dunmanway  school  has  steadily  fallen  away  the  girls  being  transferred,  bodily,  to  the  nuns’  school, 
from  an  average  of  286  in  1860,  to  225  in  1867.  so  that  it  is  a question  of  time  till  the  establishment  of 

12026.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  finished  the  Christian  Brothers’ schools  when  the  whole  fabric  will 
enumerating  of  the  schools  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  of  those  be  left  untenanted.  Permit  me  to  hand  in  a tabular 
that  are  prohibited  in  the  strict  sense,  and  I was  view  of  the  model  schools  as  to  pupils  and  creed,  which 
giving  the  others  that  are  disapproved,  although  the  I have  prepared  with  some  care.* 
children  are  not  expressly  forbidden  to  attend  them ; 12031.  In  the  case  of  Londonderry,  Sligo,  and  En- 

and  of  this  class  I begin,  then,  with  the  central  model  niscorthy — three  of  those  which  are  stringently  prohi- 

schools  Dunmanway,  Bailieborough,  the  boys’  school,  bited  by  the  bishops — what  were  the  number’s  of  the 
Trim — the  few  not  under  the  strict  prohibition.  Catholics  and  the  relative  proportions  at  the  opening 

12027.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Of  the  population  of  the  and  in  the  past  year? — The  city  of  Londonderry  con- 
towns  in  which  the  whole  of  the  model  schools  are  tains  20,875  people,  of  whom  12,036,  or  57’6per  cent, 
what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — are  Catholics,  and  some  of  the  departments  in  those 
In  Dublin,  the  Catholics  form  seventy-six  per  cent,  schools,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  had  not  even  one 
of  the  total,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  Catholic  child  on  the  roll  out  of  the  12,036  Catholics 
that  Catholics  form  in  all  Ireland.  In  the  provin-  in  the  city.  The  erection  of  that  school  cost  .£8,315. 
cial  towns  having  model  schools  the  proportion  of  12032.  With  regard  to  Sligo  ?— The  town  of  Sligo 
Catholics  is  63’6  per  cent.,  and  in  all  Ireland,  Dub-  contains  10,693  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,392,  or  78’5 
lin  included,  above  sixty-eight  per  cent.  These  towns  per  cent,  are  Catholics.  The  year  the  model  school 
contain  691,227  people,  and  while  there  are  upwards  opened,  1863,  there  was  no  Catholic  on  the  roll ; the 
of  sixty-three  per  cent.  Catholics  in  the  twenty-six  second  year  there  were  0’7  per  cent.,  or  seven  in  a 
towns  with  provincial  model  schools,  only  twenty-  thousand  on  the  roll ; the  next  year  1 -1  per  cent. ; the 
four  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  last  year  are  next  year  it  fell  to  0’3  per  cent.,  or  three  in  1,000  ; 

Catholics.  and  the  return  for  last  year  makes  it  2-2  per  cent.  I 
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may  add  that  a few  of  these  pupils  belong  to  the  Pro- 
testant Inspector,  whose  children  are  being  reared  Ca- 
tholics, their  mother  being  a Catholic.  Some  others 
of  them  are  the  children  of  teachers  and  officers  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  such  is  the  case  also  in 
Athy,  Waterford,  Enniscorthy,  Litrgan,  Londonderry, 
Ballymena,  Newtownstewart,  Omagh,  &e.  The  cost 
of 'erection  of  Sligo  model  school  was  £7,983. 

12033.  May  not  that  also  explain  more  or  less  the 
attendance  of  Catholics  in  other  places  — may  not 
they  he  the  children  of  police  officers  and  official 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; it  is  so  in  many 
cases;  and,  as  an  illustration  in  support  of  your  state- 
ment, I may  cite  the  Enniscorthy  model  schools.  The 
bishop  and  clergy  of  that  neighbourhood,  and,  I am 
very  happy  to  say,  the  Protestant  rector,  too,  of  the 
town  objected  to  the  introduction  of  this  school.  I 
went  from  Dublin  specially  myself  in  September,  1862, 
soon  after  its  opening,  to  see  its  working ; I felt  a par- 
ticular interest  in  that  school,  for  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Boai'd  I suggested  to  them  as  Head  Inspector  not 
to  erect  it.  If  you  please  allow  me  to  put  in  evidence 
my  letter  of  1856,  written  in  my  official  capacity,  sug- 
gesting to  them  not  to  erect  this  school ; and  pointing 
out  that  it  would  be  a certain  failure.  The  letter 
is- 

12034.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — If  the  letter  is  not 
long  I should  wish  it  read  ? — The  letter  is  not  long, 
but  I am  sure  you  would  get  evidence  of  the  fact  in 
the  Board’s  order  in  reply  thereto,  saying  that  they 
regret  that  they  cannot  comply  with  my  wish.  I beg  to 
remind  you,  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Wilson,  that  I applied 
through  this  Commission  for  a copy  of  it,  when  Lord 
Powis  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  letter,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  say  that  it  is  mislaid  in  some  way, 
and  I have  just  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
waiting-room,  who  has  kindly  promised  that  it  will  be 
sought  for.  But  my  word  is  enough.  Ten  years  ago 
I published  this  letter  in  “ The  Catholic  Case  Stated,” 
p.  1 96,  and  the  Order  of  the  Board,  on  my  letter,  stating 
that  they  could  not  go  back  of  the  promise  they  had 
made,  as  they  were  under  a pledge  to  build  the  school. 

12035.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  case  the  letter  is  forth- 
coming  1 — You  -will  regard  me  as  having  tendered 

the  letter ; but  I have  here  in  my  own  book  a copy  of 
the  letter  the  Boai'd  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  they 
must  proceed  with  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  opi- 
nion of  their  Head  Inspector  against  it. 

12036.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  a copy  of 
your  own  letter  1 — X have  not. 

12037.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  you  ever  consulted 
about  model  schools  ? — No ; I was  not  consulted. 
With  respect  to  the  Enniscorthy  school,  I was  told  that 
the  Board  were  about  to  erect  it.  I was  then  living 
that  summer  at  Greystones ; there  was  no  bishop  in 
the  diocese  of  Ferns  ; the  bishop  had  just  died  ; and 
without  consulting  any  person,  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  locality,  and  of  the  temper  Of  the  Catholic  people, 
I knew  that  the  National  system  was  barely  tolerated 
in  the  diocese  ; but  there  was  no  one  to  advise  with, 
no  one  to  consult  with,  nobody  to  communicate  with  in 
any  way,  and  I did  my  best,  even  in  the  interest  of  the 
Board,  as  I now  state  in  this  solemn  way — I did  my 
best  to  prevent  an  outrage  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  this  reckless  manner. 

12038.  Were  the  Inspectors  consulted  about  the 
establishment  of  the  model  schools? — As  a general 
rule  not.  You  have  only  to  recollect  the  fact  that  the 
Board  projected  the  whole  scheme  of  model  schools  in 
1835  ; and,  therefore,  as  I was  a little  boy  in  a short 
jacket,  that  I cannot  have  been  consulted  about  the 
scheme,  is  very  plain. 

12039.  Not  about  the  scheme,  but  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  particular  schools  ? — In  some  few  instances, 
as  matter  of  local  information  and  prtidence,  the  Board 
did  ask  the  Inspectors’  opinions — in  some  few  instances 
— but  I was  never  consulted  in  the  case  of  Enniscorthy. 
It  was  meiely  intimated  to  me>  hi  the  common  routine 
of  business,  that  the  Board  had  decided  on  the  erection 
•of  a model  school  there,  and  that  the  building  would 
shortly  be  commenced.  When  anything  serious  was 
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done  in  the  district,  a duplicate  of  the  Board’s  order 
was  advised  to  me,  as  the  Head  Inspector,  and  I think 
you  will  find  by  the  dates  that  I scarcely  lost  a post 
till  I reviewed  the  whole  position,  if  I may  so  say,  of 
the  National  system  in  the  diocese,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Board  statistically,  clearly,  and  plainly,  that  the 
success  of  a model  school,  in  Enniscorthy,  was  impos- 
sible. 

12040.  At  whose  instance,  generally,  are  model 
schools  erected — what  is  the  method  of  procedure  ■with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  them  ? — I adverted  to 
the  general  scheme  laid  down  in  1835,  and  renewed 
again  in  1845  or  1846,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Inspectors.  About  1851  model  schools  acquired  some 
popularity  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  success  of  that  at 
Clonmel,  opened  in  August,  1849.  Some  of  the  Water- 
ford people  had  sought  for  one.  One  was  projected  at 
Kilkenny,  andanother  in  Limerick,  and  the  matter  natu- 
rally led  to  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  adjoining 
district — namely,  Wexford.  The  Inspector  availed 
himself  of  this  movement,  went  about  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  one  in  his  district,  and  got  up  an  ap- 
plication, signed  by  some  persons,  asking  for  a model 
school  in  the  borough  of  Wexford.  But  the  very 
moment  this  was  made  known,  there  was  a strong 
demonstration  elicited  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  in 
Wexford,  saying,  such  a tiling  was  not  wanted  ; then 
that  fell  to  the  ground  ; but  having  fallen  through  in 
Wexford,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  same  In- 
spector in  Enniscorthy. 

12041.  That  distinct  was  then  under  your  superin- 
tendence 1 — As  Head  Inspector — yes.  The  way  it  came 
to  be  taken  up  in  Enniscorthy  is  this.  The  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  is  the  landlord.  The  Inspector  spoke  to 
persons  in  the  locality  to  the  effect,  that  if  driven  out 
of  Wexford,  why  not  get  the  advantage  of  a model 
school  for  Enniscorthy.  The  Earl  of  Portsmouth’s 
agent  was  consulted,  and  told  what  a veiy  good  tenant 
could  easily  be  got,  if  he  would  vouchsafe  a building 
site.  The  building  site  was  given,  a good  tenant  was 
got,  and  the  Board  pledged  themselves  to  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth’s  agent  to  build.  The  local  influence  of 
the  landlord  could  not,  nor  indeed  was  it  ever 
exerted  to  secure  the  attendance  of  five  children 
in  the  model  school,  as  was  proved  by  the  sequel, 
whilst  the  whole  population  of  the  town — Protest- 
ant, Dissenting,  Catholic, — all  unanimously  refused 
to  attend,  and  stated  that  they  had  educational  institu- 
tions enough  in  the  town.  I can  give  you  a detailed 
account  of  my  personal  visit  to  the  model  schools  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  It  was  a total  failure ; the  Board  was 
afraid  to  open  it  for  twelve  months  after  it  was  built, 
such  was  the  local  antipathy  to  it,  and  the  first  use  to 
which  it  was  applied  was  the  holding  of  a horticultural 
show,  and  it  was  said  that  some  strolling  actors  had 
made  application  to  Marlborough-street  for  permission 
to  perform  in  it,  seeing  it  was  used  as  a cheap  place  of 
diversion.  For  a year  after  its  completion  the  only 
inmates  of  the  building  were  the  Inspector  and  a care- 
taker. 

12042.  Mr.  Lease. — Would  not  your  case  be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth 
has  the  character  of  being  universally  popular  as  a land- 
lord?— Never  heard  anything  against  him  ; so  I take 
it  for  granted,  as  bad  landlords  are  very  much  spoken 
about,  that  he  must  be  a very  good  man. 

12043.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  is  the  present  atten- 
dance in  Enniscorthy  ? — Boys,  girls,  and  infants,  there 
are  59  ; and  if  divided  into  three  departments,  each 
of  the  three,  having  a daily  average  attendance  of 
under  20,  would  be  struck  off  as  an  ordinaiy  way- 
side  National  school  for  want  of  a sufficient  attendance, 
namely,  30.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  three 
schools  unitedly,  each  year,  since  its  opening,  has 
been:— 1862,  31;  1863,  52;  1864,  75;  1865,  79; 
1866,  63  ; 1867,  59  ; so  that,  small  as  the  attendance 
is,  at  has  been  getting  less  for  the  last  two  years. 

12044.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  Ennis- 
corthy model  school  ? — Its  erection  cost,  ;at  the  least, 
£6,768  ; that  is,  £114  14s.  a child,  infants  included, 
for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  and  £7  19s.  4cf.  a year 
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per  child  for  annual  cost  of  instruction.  In  connexion  sion  by  enumerating  them,  but  I will  name  a few.  In  July  ll  1868 
with  a former  question  of  youUs,  I beg  to  say,  that  on  the  year  1843,  with  2,912  schools,  the  annual  grant  — 

visiting  it  I found  several  pupils  there  who-  were  was  £50,000-  a year,  which  ls  rather  under  the  sum  £ames  w- 

the  children  of  teachers  and  officers  connected  with  now  spent  on  the  model  schools  in  the  Board’s  own  ~.avimagll> 

the  place.  In  one  room  I found  a solitary  child  charge,  attended  by  between  8,000  and  9,000  children. 

named  Ada,  reminding  one  of  the  touching  line  of  The  entire  average  cost  of  each  school  to  the  State,-  in 

Byron.  1843,  was  £17  3s.  5 d.  a school. 

12045.  How  many  of  the  present  model  schools  are  12048.  In  1868?— It  has  gone  on  since  steadily 
in  the  same  condition  as  to  attendance  ; that  is,  under  increasing,  and  further  in  the  column,  as  each  new 

the  normal  number  necessary  to-  entitle  a National  model  school- is  added,  we  find  an  increased  expense, 

school  to  receive  a grant  l—' The-  attendance  is  given  till  you  have  now  the  cost,  £56  18s.  l id.,  in  1866,  and 

in  the  last  report  in  globo,  that  is,  for  the  three  depart-  £54  19s.  Id.,  in  1867,  a school,  or  more  than  treble 

ments  of  each  school,  and  there  should  be  90  in  any  of  the  amount  in  1843. 

the  schools  to  claim  a grant,  but  the  only  one  that  is  12049.  Have  you  calculated  that  table  for  the 
in  that  category  is  Enniscortliy ; in  some,  however,  several  years  ? — -For  each  year  since  the  foundation 
of  the  others  the  attendance  is  miserably  small.  In  of  the  system.  I will  put  it  in  now,  if  you  please, 

1866  the  three  departments  in  Enniscortliy  had  a stating  also  the  average  cost  per  child.  I cannot  give 
daily  average  attendance  of  15,  19,  and  29  pupils  re-  you  any  return  as  to  the  average  cost  per  child  till 

spectively ; one  of  the  departments,  in  Clonmel,,  had  the  year  1852,  because  the  Board  did  not  publish  the 

20  ; one,,  in  Bailieborough,  30;  one,  in  Athy,  31 ; and  material  in  their  reports. 

one,  in  Coleraine,  and  one,  in  Newtownstewart,  32  12050.  Can  you  add  to  that  the  local  contributions  ? 

pupils  each.  The  new  model  school  of  Enniskillen  — I have  it  before  me:  The  cost  per  child,  to  the 
has  133  in  the  three  departments,  which  would  give  State,  in  1852  was  11s.  9 d.  The  cost  per  child  in 
about  44  to  each  ; and  the  Enniskillen  model  school  average  attendance  in  1867  was  £1  2s.  id:,  or  twice 
cost  £7,099-  13s.  for  its  erection,  with  a large  annual  the  amount  in  1852.* 

sum  for  its  maintenance.  12051.  I think  you  stated  on  a former  occasion 

12046.  Can  you  put  in  a table  showing  the  popu-  that  the  model  schools,  as  schools  merely,  putting 
lation  of  the  towns,  and  the  numbers  attending? — I aside  the  religious  objection,  were  excellent  schools? — 
have  put- in  such  a table,  but  not  including  the  cost.  Excellent  as  compared  with  most  of  the  ordinary  schools 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  now  put  in  a return  show-  generally,  for  the  reasons  that  I have  stated — superior 
ing  the  cost  of  erection  of  each  model  school,  and  the  teachers,  well  paid,  amply  supplied  with  all  the  ma- 
cost  per  pupil,  the  annual  support  per  school  and  per  terial  aids  for  instruction ; children  of  a good  class  of 
pupil,  and  other  particulars.  [ See  Table  on  page  500.]  life,  much  better  than  the  average  of  the  pupils 
12047-  Wliat  was  the  average  cost  of  all  the  schools  generally  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  therefore  at- 
in  Ireland  in  1843,  out  of  the  Government  grant  ? — Di-  tending  more  regularly,  paying  school  fees,  and  well 
vide  the  Government  grant  for  each  year,  as  I have  done  supplied  with  books  ancl  requisites — the  eclat  of  public 
here,  by  the  number  of  schools,,  and  you  get  the  follow-  examinations  by  the  Inspectors,  large  premiums,  and 
ing  rates.  I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commis-  the  temptation  of  promotion  to  different  offices  con- 


* Average  Annual  Cost,  from  State  Grant  and  from  Local  Funds,  per  School  and  per  Pupil. 


No.-  of.  Pupils 


Average  Lc 
Support. 


| 560,134 
(Year  end 
776-478 


214,734 

230,047 

267,627 

308,1)34 

310,770 

319,797 

324,709 

335,706 


910,819 

913,198 


Total, 


Schools  in  operation  : 
nd  from  Reports  of  f 
Local  Contributions 


and  Pupils,  from  the  Reports  of  the  National  Board;  as  to  I 
the  Board  of  Works;  and  the  average  Cost  per  School  and  per 
are  taken  from  the  Board's  Reports,  and  from  a Return  (No. 


Parliamentary 
ir  Pupil  is  com- 
0.  532—1861)  to 


Grants,  from  votes  of  House  of  Conn 
puted  from  these ; while  the  details 
House  of  Commons. 
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nected  -with  the  model  and  other  schools,  and  the 
institution  generally. 

12052.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a great  benefit 
to  a country  to  have  in  all  towns  good  schools  of  that 
class  ? — I do  not  know  any  country  that  wants  them 
more  at  present  than  Ireland,  whatever  Board  or 
body,  under  whatever  scheme,  or  whoever  is  to  supply 
them.  Having  written  and  said  so  much  about  model 
schools,  whatever  odium  or  unpopularity  may  attach 
to  them,  it  was  I who  first  gave  the  impetus  to  im- 
prove the  secular  education  in  them — I introduced 
physical  science,  music,  drawing,  and  other  higher 
branches.  That  is,  however,  a very  different  thing  from 
the  State  forcing  such  a school  into  a town  and  set- 
ting up  an  educational  fortress  without  being  asked 
or  invited,  in  opposition  to  local  public  opinion  To 
that  I am,  and  have  ever  been,  determinedly  opposed. 

12053.  What  would  you  propose  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  the  use  of 
the  ones  already  existing? — If  the  State  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  upon 
religious  and  political  questions,  my  objection  to  such 
schools  would  not  be  anything  like  as  strong  as  it 
is.  My  notions  are  entirely  concrete,  founded  on 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  populatioxx ; and  I 
see  no  possible  way  of  conducting  these  schools, 
except  by  handing  them  over  to  the  several  religious 
bodies.  I do  not  say  that  such  a large  amount  of 
property  ought  to  be  legally  assigned  or  given  over ; 
I do  not  say  as  a citizen  that  it  is  a right  or  a proper 
thing  to  do,  to  hand  over  such  property  all  at  once, 
but  I would  have  them  so  conducted  as  to  make  avail- 
able the  cost  of  their  erection,  the  large  salaries  of 
the  staff,  and  their  excellent  machinery  and  appliances 
— I would  have  them  so  conducted  as,  at  anyrate,  to 
make  them  available  for  their  object,  which  is,  the 
general  instruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class,  who  alone 
could  protract  their  school-attendance  to  an  age  to 
fully  avail  of  their-  advantages,  and,  as  a first  step,  I 
would  drop  the  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  name  model 
schools. 

12054.  When  you  speak  of  handing  them  over  to 
religious  bodies,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that? 
— I would  have  no  objection  in  Belfast  to  hand  over, 
bodily,  the  great  model  schools  there  to  the  Presby- 
terians, in  whose  midst  the  model  schools  are  placed. 

12055.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  the  laity, 
clergy,  and  all  together  ? — Yes ; all  together ; I would 
have  no  objection  to  do  that.  I would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  hand  over  the  Derry  model  school  to  the 
12,036’ Catholics,  they  constitrrting  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  population.  In  the  same  way  in  Galway,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Water-ford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Athy, 
Enniscorthy,  Sligo,  and  other  places,  I would  give 
to  each  denomination  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers— not  strictly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  ought  to  be 
directly  as  their  numbers,  and  inversely  as  their-  pro- 
perty. They  ought  to  get  most,  as  being  the  most 
neglected,  and  having  less  of  the  things  of  this  world 
to  fall  back  upon ; and  I would  let  the  English  Govern- 
ment make  some  reparation  for-  the  wrongs  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  by  trying  to  raise  the  Catholics 
up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

12056.  What  would  yorr  do  as  to  the  Catholics  in 
Belfast? — I would  give  a model  school  to  the  41,237 
Catholics  in  Belfast,  who  form  35  -5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  They  well  deserve  one.  They  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  Presbyterians,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  intelligence  as  well  as  numbers.  I 
would  give  a model  school  to  each  of  the  three  bodies, 
and  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

12057.  In  towns  of  what  size  would  you  build  model 
schools  ? — I would  erect,  or  aid  the  erection  of  a school 
of  the  first  class — I would  not  call  them  model  schools 
— in  any  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
I would  teach  classics,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
elementary  physics,  and  other  matters,  so  as  to  make 
them  excellent  secondary  schools ; final,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  most  of  the  pupils,  and,  for  others,  preparatory 


to  the  highest  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
so  as  to  bring  them  all  en  rapport. 

12058.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  you  be  equally 
generous  with  the  Presbyterians  in  Derry,  as  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Belfast,  giving  them  a dis- 
tinct model  school  in  proportion  to  their  numbers? 
— Certainly.  I do  not  mean  the  very  city  of  Deny, 
where  there  are  only  4,420,  or  21  per  cent.  Presby- 
terians. I take  the  whole  population  of  the  locality, 
generally  into  account.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
than  that,  but  to  close  the  model  schools.  Their  total 
failure  is  a mere  question  of  time.  It  does  not  require 
the  skill  of  an  actuary  to  compute,  from  the  law  of 
their  decline,  what  is  the  last  day  a Catholic  child  will 
be  found  in  them. 

12059.  Should  you  not  be  disposed  to  give  three 
model  schools  to  Derry? — If  you  make  a division 
according  to  the  three  religious  bodies  I think  you 
might,  adjusting  each  to  the  wants  of  the  religious  body. 

12060.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  would  you  do  in  the 
smallto  wns  where  the  minority  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 
— In  small  towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  persons,  I would 
have  good  primary  schools  of  a better  class  for  artisans 
or  farmers  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  might 
be  attracted  from  a distance  to  them. 

12061.  But  in  the  districts  in  which  the  minority 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a grant? — 
In  those  places  special  grants  might  be  given  to  local 
patrons  to  improve  the  ordinary  school. 

12062.  Isn’t  it  quite  desirable  for  the  furtherance  of 
education  that  schools  should  be  large  ? — You  cannot 
have  a good  school  unless  it  is  of  a x-easonable  size. 

12063.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  proper  size  ? 
— As  a general  rule  I would,  on  account  of  religious 
difficulties,  make  grants  to  small  schools,  in  mixed  com- 
munities ; but  looking  to  education,  I would  not  like  a 
school  under  sixty  or  eighty,  or  something  under  the 
size  of  the  schools  in  England.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  eveiy  aided  primary  school  in  England  and 
Wales  is  eighty-three,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  ninety.  It 
takes  at  an  average  ten  boys  or  ten  children  to  obtain 
one  clever  scholar  : or,  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of 
a good  fish,  you  must  have  a certain  haul  in  the  net. 

12064.  The  Chairman. — How  do  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  England  the  average  attendance  in 
the  schools  is  eighty  ? — From  the  official  reports.  Shall 
I tell  you  the  precise  numbers  ? 

12065.  Is  that  of  the  schools  -within  parliamentary 
or  municipal  boundaries  ? — In  all  the  10,982  depart- 
ments of  the  schools  under  inspection  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  the  last  reports,  the  avex-age  was  83-4  pupils 
in  daily  attendance,  in  each  of  the  1,919  departments 
of  the  schools  ixx  Scotland  89-8,  and  over  Great  Britain, 
in  each  of  the  12,901  departments  ixnder  inspection 
S4-8  pupils  daily. 

12066.  Can  yorr  give  a refex-ence  to  the  report 
from  which  you  extracted  that  ? — They  are  the  schools 
visited  on  account  of  the  annual  gx-ants  for  simple  in- 
spection, the  year  ended  31st  August,  1867 — last  Privy 
Council  Report. 

12067.  That  is,  schools  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  ? — Yes,  these  alone. 

12068.  Mx-.  Sullivan. — Can  yoxx  add  the  average 
number  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  forty-nine  pupils  daily  in 
each  of  6,520  departments,  or  slightly  xnox-e  than  half 
that  in  Gx-eat  Britain — 49  against  85. 

12069.  Mx-.  Stokes. — The  nixmber  yoxx  mentioned  in 
England  gives  the  average  for  each  department? — Yes, 
in  each  department. 

12070.  Not  in  each  of  the  schools? — No — each  de- 
partment corresponds  to  the  technical  expression  “ x-oll 
nxxmber”  here ; thus,  when  we  use  the  phx-ase  “ model 
school”  we  do  so  in  two  senses,  as  in  the  case  of 
Galway,  meaning  the  fabx-ic  or  the  institution  there ; 
whereas  there  are  three  schools,  or  three  departments, 
or  three  roll  numbers,  as  we  call  them  here.  I adopt 
the  exact  technical  language  of  the  Privy  Council’s  last 
report,  as  to  British  schools. 

12071.  So  that  to  supply  a model  school  of  three 
departments  yoxx  would  require  a population  of  3,800, 
if  you  go  to  the  English  avex-age  ?— " Yes,  that  would  be 
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as  to  the  population,  for  as  there  are  five  and  a seventh: 
members  to  a family,  it  is  a simple  arithmetical  ques- 
tion to  find  what  population  you  should  have. 

12072.  Mr.  I) ease. — Was  the  establishment  of 
model  schools  a part  of  the  original  scheme  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  did  the  Roman  Catholics  accept  it1? — 
Lord  Stanley  never  projected  any  scheme  of  model 
schools,  exeejit  in  the  sense  of  one  training  school. 
Model  schools  for  primary  education  were  never  con- 
templated at  the  time. 

12073  Was  the  proposition  to  establish  model 
schools  received  with  favour  or  not  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party? — The  fact  of  the  scheme  having  been 
projected  in  1835,  yet  no  model  school  opened  till 
1849,  is  a sufficient  answer  to  the  question. 

12074.  When  was  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  establishment  of  model 
schools,  or  to  their  operation,  first  made  public  ? — The 
first  person  who  took  an  active  part  in  it  was  the  pre- 
sent Cardinal,  Archbishop  Cullen,  in  the  case  of  the 
attempted  establishment  of  a model  school  in  Drogheda, 
in  1851.  He  was  then  Catholic  Primate,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  Alderman  Boylan,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  on 
the  matter.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  being  parish  priest 
of  Drogheda,  as  well  as  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
wrote  a letter,  in  his  episcopal  capacity,  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  scheme.  That  pre- 
vented the  Board,  in  fact,  after  selecting  a site  in 
Drogheda,  from  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  too,  imme- 
diately petitioned  the  Board  not  to  cany  out  the  scheme, . 
and  it  was  not  attempted.  The  opposition  then  spread 
from;  Drogheda  to  Waterford,  and  thence  over  the 
whole  island. 

12075.  That  was  the  first  public  expression  made 
as  to  the  model  schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy??— It  was  not  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  as  a body ; it  was  the  act  of  the  Catholic 
Primate  of  all:  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  borough  of 
Drogheda,-  in  Iris  diocese.  A resolution  of  the  bishops, 
in  1826,  demanded  separate  model  schools  for  Catholic 
teachers  in  each  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces. 

120761  Has  the  opposition  to  the  system  been  con- 
tinuous?-— It. has  been  continuous  and  increasing,  and 
many  that  were  at  first  tolerant,  or  rather  quiescent, 
with  regal’d  to  the  matter,  have  actively  joined 
in  opposition,  when  they  saw,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sligo,  that  the  whole  of  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Tuarn,  under,  the  archbishop,  held  a synod,  and 
condemned  the  project  of  that  model  school;  when 
they  saw  that  their  remonstrance  was  unheeded, 
and  set  at  defiance,  it  became  clear  as  light  that  local 
opinion  counted  as  nothing,  and  that  the  Board  was 
determined,  irrespective  of  local  feeling,  to  extend  these 
schools  over  the  coimtry.  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  Derry,  Cork,  and  Enniscorthy ; and  these  instances  of 
public  collision,  between  parties  circumstanced  like  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  National  Board, 
have  gone  on  increasing.  I was  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  Mr.  Maguire  read  a letter  from. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork, 
one  of  the  most  tolerant  and.  most  liberal  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  in  which  he  said  he  had  allowed 
one  school  to  be  established  in  Dunmanway,  but  he 
was  opposed  to  an  extension  of  them  in  his  diocese. 
He  said  he  did  not  approve  of:  the  institutions,  and  if 
the  Board  were  to  persist  in  establishing  the  model 
school  in  Cork,  he  would  take  it  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  himself  and  his  people.  I need  not  tell  you  the 
result.  I-  was  in  Cork  lately,  and:  there  were  not  ten 
per  cent.  Catholic  pupils  out  of  the  70,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  Cork  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools. 

12077.  Was  the  establishment  of  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  the  Queen’s  University,  and  the  establishment  of 
model  schools  looked  on  by  the  bishops  with  disfavour  ? 
— Yes,  unquestionably.  The  Board  themselves  never, 
in  any  of  their  public  documents,,  nor  did  any  of.  the 
Commissioners,  so  far  as  I know  in  my  intercourse 
•with:  them,  ever  attempt  to<  establish,  any  official  con- 
nexion between  the  two ; but  some  of  the  officers  did, 
and  in  a remarkable  instance,  in  Waterford.  As  Head 


Inspector,  I was  sent  to  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  Nov: 
1851,  with  Mr.  Cross,  Secretary,  Mr.  Darley,  the 
architect,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Agricultural.  In- 
spector, to  select,  in  each  city,  a site  for  a model 
school.  On  that  occasion  a public  meeting  was  held 
in.  Waterford,  when  Dean  Hoare,  the  Protestant  dean, 
attended,  and  gave  a glowing  account  of  a visit  he  had 
just  paid  to  the  Queen’s  College,  in  Cork,  which 
I thought  a very  unfortunate  thing,  considering 
the  mission  on  which  we  were  engaged:  He  was  fol- 

lowed by  Mr.  Cross,  who,  in  a public  hotel,  with 
deputations  waiting  on  us,  had  the  indiscretion  to  state 
in  his  speech,  that  model  schools  were  being  established 
as  stepping-stones  between  the  primary  National  schools 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  and  I then,  as  a public 
officer,  protested,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  against 
the  statements  of  both  Dean  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cross, 
asserting  that  the  Commissioners  had  never  expressed 
that  opinion,  and  as  a Catholic,  that  I decidedly 
disapproved  of  it.  Mr.  Cross  thanked  me  for  my 
prudence  on  the  occasion,  and  asked  the  reporter  that 
this  portion  of  his  speech  should  not  be  published. 
Amongst  other  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion  was 
Mi-.  Blake,  the  present  member  for  Waterford. 

12078.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  entertain 
or  express  an  opinion  that  to  cany  the  mixed  system 
beyond  primary  education  (where,  with  safeguards; 
they  had  agreed  to  accept  it),  and  to  introduce 
it  into  the  higher  branches  of  education  was  an 
attempt  to  get  the  whole  education  of  the  coimtry 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  ? — They  did ; but,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  never  agreed  to 
accept  the  present  system.  If  you  say  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  tolerated  it,  and  used  it, 
you  will  be  correct ; but  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  as  a hierarchy,  ever  agreed  to  accept  the 
National  system,  or  consented  to  it,  is  a mistake,  and, 
pardon  me  for  reminding  you,  a very  serious  mistake. 

12079.  You  mean  accepted  it  in  practice? — In 
practice. 

12080.  Did  they  look  upon  the  fact  that  the  State 
was  making  an  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the 
education  of  the  country  as  being  objectionable  ? — They 
did  ; and,  as  matters  proceeded,  every  day  convinced 
them  that  they  were  not  without  just  grounds  for  this 
apprehension.  They  saw  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Rt.  Hon.  M.  Brady,  was  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  that  a President  of  a Queen’s  College, 
Dr.  Henry,  was  a member  of  the  Board  ; and  in  his 
selection  Lord  Clarendon,  singled  out  the  fact  that  the 
experience  which  Dr.  Henry  had  acquired  in  adminis- 
tering another  branch  of  that  system,  in  the  National 
Board,  gave  him  special  suitability  for  the  office  of 
President.  They  saw  several  of  the  Commissioners 
connected  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Queen’s 
University,  as  visitors  and  senators ; and  further,  they 
saw,  in  the  year  1854,  a large  number  of  the  Queen’s 
College  students  and  some  of  then-  professors  appointed, 
without  any  examination,  qualifying  or  competitive, 
to  the  important  office  of  Inspector — as  many  as  eight 
or  ten.  Dr.  Henry  was  a member  of  the  Board,  and 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  a member  of  the  present  Commission, 
who  is  also  the  President  of  a Queen’s  College,  used 
their  influence  when  a vacancy  occurred,  to  secure  for 
the  alumni  of  these  institutions  the  office  of  Inspector ; 
and  I don’t  blame  them  for  it.  I think  it  is  to  their 
credit  to  try  and  provide  for  their  students.  The 
qualification  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  was,  however, 
of  an  inferior  kind.  In  one  instance,  the  first  letter 
an  Inspector  received  after  his  appointment  was  a 
litany  of  some  thirty  or  so  words  on  the  margin  of  two 
pages  of  paper,  mis-spelled  in  his  first  week’s  work,  the 
writer  of  that  letter  being  Dr.  Newell,  the  present  Sec- 
retary. I requested  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  he  would  not  thus  expose  us,  knowing  that 
on  some  future  occasion,  either  like  the  present  Com- 
mission or  in  Parliament,  some  one  would  call  for  the 
admonitory  document ; but  Dr.  Newell  was  determined 
to  expose  the  appointment  of  such  persons  as  Inspectors; 

12081.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  National  system  now  as 
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you  were  then  1 — Equally  interested,  for,  from  the  first, 
the  main  end  that  always  moved  me  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  there  is  none  more  anxious  for 
it  still. 

12082.  Is  not  this  information  likely  to  become 
, public  now  ? — It  is,  with  the  view  that  my  evidence 
will  be  published  I came  here. 

12083.  While  in  the  Board’s  service  did  you  not  seek 
to  counteract  such  a state  of  things  and  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  it  1 — Certainly,  but  I don’t  pretend  to  be 
an  exception  to  all  human  nature.  I don’t  think  that 
you  vail  go  and  prematurely  publish  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  of  this  Commission.  .1  think 
you  are  a man  of  honour  and  that  you  would  not,  but 
I did  my  utmost  to  prevent  those  abuses,  and,  failing, 

I did  what  few  others  have  done.  I was  senior  Head 
Inspector,  and  I withdrew  from  the  service. 

12084.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  attribute  the  increasing 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the 
system  of  mixed  primary  education,  of  which  they  have 
for  some  years  availed  themselves,  to  their  growing 
belief  that  the  desire  and  object  of  the  State  was  to 
un-Catholicise  Ireland  1 — That  it  would  have  that  effect 
I believe,  and  that  it  has  that  tendency  they  are  con- 
fident. 

12085.  Have  any  revelations  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  justice  of  these  opinions  1 — I think  so,  strik- 
ingly ; but  while  they  tend  very  strongly  to  confirm 
their  opinions,  I think  almost  undue  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  circumstance.  I think  the  cumulative 
evidence  obtained  from  the  adverse  working  of  the 
whole  system  concurrently — I think  its  general  un- 
favourable working  is  stronger  than  the  drift  of  the 
revelations.  The  Catholic  bishops  justly  consider  it  as 
conclusive  proof  of  a great  breach  of  faith,  on  the  part 
of  an  individual ; and  if  you  think  fit  I will  read  a few 
of  the  passages  on  the  subject,  in  “Dr.  Wliately’s 
Life,”  by  his  daughter. 

12086.  If  you  please  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  im- 
port of  the  passages  cannot  be  understood  nor  their 
force  felt, unless  you  consider  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  remarkable  conversation  between  Mr. 
Senior  and  Dr.  Whately.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Senior’s 
diary,  that  it  occurred  in-October,  1852, just  three  months 
after  Dr.  Whately  had  visited  the  Clonmel  Model  School. 

It  was  the  1st  of  July  previous,  when,  as  Dr.  Whately 
says,  he  discovered  the  fact  that  I had  not  introduced 
either  the  Scripture  Extracts  or  his- Christian  Evidences 
into  the  Clonmel  Model  School.  He  was  very  angry, 
and  this  circumstance  finally  led  to  a disruption  in 
the  Board,  from  which  three  of  the  members  went 
away  in  1853 — the  Archbishop,  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Blackburne,  and  the  late  Baron  Greene.  Mr. 
Senior  was  accustomed  to  spend  some  portion  of  almost 
every  year  with  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  Whately.  The 
census  had  just  been  taken  and  the  results  published 
at  this  time.  An  effort  was  unsuccessfully  made  by 
some  parties,  to  have  the  religious  element  introduced 
into  the  census  of  1851.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Senior’s 
Journal,  that  the  subject  of  the  conversation  was  the 
decline  of  the  population,  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  different  missionary  bodies  in  Ireland,  especially 
m the  West,  and  the  general  social  changes  conse- 
quent on  the  famine ; and  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  road  the 
whole  of  the  passages,  Dr.  Whately  pointed  out  the 
gradual  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  priests  in  Ire- 
land. The  theoiy  of  Dr.  Whately,  as  well  as  of  Guizot 
and  others,  was  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
telling  on  Catholicism,  not  so  much  by  making  Pro- 
testants of  the  people,  as  by  Protestantm-np  them,  and 
that  the  influence  and  success  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation should  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  number 
of  converts  or  proselytes  from  the  Church  of  Romo, 
as  by  the  undermining  and  weakening  of  priestly 
power,  so  as  to  lessen  their  influence  in  corrupting 
Christianity.  This  is  evident  from  the  context,  and 
Dr.  Whately  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Senior  the  different 
causes  in  Ireland  that  led  to  these  unexpected  changes, 
places  first,  and  above  all,  the  influence  of  the  books 
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of  the  National  Board.  He  states,  after  the  passage 
that  I am  about  to  read  to  you,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  only  persist  in  its  appointments — above 
all  in  appointing  Protestant  bishops — that  would  be 
loyal  to  the  mixed  system,  and  in  all  their  measures 
sustain  that  system,  the  time  was  not  remote  when 
they  would  overthrow  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

12087.  Please  read  the  passage  1 — I will  read  it  now. 
There  are  different  passages.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Whately 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  dated  7th  January,  1838,  which  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Whately’s  life,  by  his  daughter, 
volume  i.,  page  408,  the  subject  of  the  letter  being  the 
new  London  University,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages in  reference  to  the  four  volumes  of  Scripture 
Extracts,  or  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  both  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Whately  took  part : — 

“ Mr  dear  Arnold, — Six  years  ago,  or  more,  I should 
have  been  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  havino- 
any  instruction  or  any  examinations  in  Christian  Scripture's 
that  the  various  denominations  might  possibly  partake  of. 
When  Lord  Stanley  founded  the  Education  Board  he  had 
no  such  thought,  and  when  Mr.  Carlile  proposed  drawing 
up  Scripture  Extracts,  I partook  of  the  same  expectation  with 
Bishop  Philpotts,  that  no  selections  could  be  introduced,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  parties,  such  as  should  be  of  any  utility; 
but  I was  as  willing  to  have  the  experiment  tried,  as  he  was  to 
prevent  it,  and  as  much  rejoiced  as  he  was  mortified  and 
provoked  at  the  unexpected  success.  I do  not  even  now 
think  my  apprehensions  groundless.  The  obstacles  were 
incomparably  greater  than  those  to  any  analogous  plan  in 
England.” 

After  having  stated  the  difficulties,  he  says  : — 

“ And,  lastly,  a large  proportion  of  the  priests,  being 
themselves  very  slightly  acquainted  with  Scripture,  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  with  a favourable  eye  on  the  study  of 
any  part  of  it,  by  their  flock.  My  apprehensions  were,  I still 
think,  quite  reasonable.  The  result,  however,  was  complete 
success.  All  the  efforts  to  raise  jealous}-,  in  inference  to  the 
Scripture  Extracts  have,  within  the  schools  themselves,  totally 
failed.  They  are  read  with  delight  and  profit  by  almost  all 
the  children,  and  I and  others,  as  Bishop  Stanley  knows, 
have  examined  the  children  of  all  denominations  without 
knowing  to  which  each  child  belonged, — raising  no  jealousy, 
and  finding  them  better  taught  than  most  gentlefolks’ 
children.” 

The  next  passage  that  I will  read  for  you  is  in 
“ Extracts  from  Mr.  Senior’s  Journal,”  quoted  by 
Miss  Whately ; the  conversation  being  dated  the  Sth 
of  October,  1852.  The  previous  part  of  my  explana- 
tion, in  answer  to  the  last  question,  will  show  the  stage 
at  which  this  passage  comes  in.  After  the  Archbishop 
had  enumerated  five  different  agencies,  religious  and 
social,  that,  in  his  opinion,  had  led  to  this  , alleged  large 
diminution  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  this 
undermining  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Irish  Catholicism, 
he  says : — 

“ The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however,  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  Scriptural  knowledge.” 

That  occurs  in  vol.  ii.,  page  243. 

“ For  twenty  years  large  extracts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  used  in  the  majority  of  the  National  schools, 
far  more  diligently  than  that  book  is  used  in  ordinary  Pro- 
testant places  of  education ; but  these  extracts  contain  so 
much  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Romanism, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a person  well  acquainted 
with  them  can  be  a thorough-going  Roman  Catholic.  The 
principle. upon  which  that  Church  is  constructed,  the  duty 
of  uninquiring,  unreasoning  submission  to  its  authority, 
renders  any  doubt  fatal.  A man  who  is  commanded  not  to 
think  for  himself,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  avoid  doing  so,  is 
unavoidably  led  to  question  the  reasonableness  of  the 
command;  and  when  he  finds  that  the  Church  which  claims 
a right  to  think  for  him  has  preached  doctrines,  some  of 
which  arc  inconsistent,  and  others  are  opposed  to  what  he 
has  read  in  the  Gospels,  his  trust  in  its  infallibility,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  system  of  faith  is  built,  is 
at  an  end.”—. (Vol.  ii„  p.  244.) 

I continue  with  two  other  extracts : — 

“Such,  I believe,  to  be  the  process  by  winch  the  minds  of 
a large  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  and  are 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Protestant  doctrines. 
The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  is  gradually 
undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
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Churcli.  Two  things  only  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  One  is,  that  it  adheres  resolutely,  not  only  in 
its  measures,  but  in  its  appointments,  in  the  selection  of 
bishops,  as  well  as  in  making  Parliamentary  grants  to  the 
system  of  mixed  education.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  245.) 

’ “ I believe,  as  I said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education 
is  gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that 
if  we  give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the 
Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery;  but  I cannot  venture 

Sicnly  to  profess  this  opinion.  I cannot  openly  support  the 
dueation  Board,  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I have 
to  fight  its  battles  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied 
behind  me.” — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  246.) 


And,  as  portion  of  the  same  conversation,  I will 
read : — 

“ The  control  which  the  mixed  system  gives  to  us  is  not 
perfect,  but  is  very  great.  It  secures  the  diffusion  of  an 
amount  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  such  as  Ireland 
never  enjoyed  before  its  institution,  and  certainly  could  not 
enjoy  if  it  were  to  be  overthrown ; and  it  prevents  the 
diffusion  of  superstition,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  religious 
animosity,  I really  believe  more  extensive  and  more  furious 
than  any  we  have  yet  encountered.” — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  247.) 

12088.  Mr.  Waldron. — What  is  the  date  of  that  l — 
Less  than  two  years  ago — October,  18GG,  the  work 
was  first  published,  and  a second  edition  in  February, 
18G8 ; but  the  date  of  the  conversation  between  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  the  late  Mr.  Senior  was  8th  Octo- 
ber, 1852. 

12089.  Mi-.  Dease. — In  reference  to  the  question  I 
asked  you  with  regard  to  the  quotations  from  Dr. 
Whately’s  life,  are  you  aware  that  a life  of  Mr. 
Senior  has  been  published  within  a short  time  past? — 
Within  the  last  few  days,  I understand. — “ Journals, 
Conversations,  and  Essays  relating  to  Ireland.”  By 
William  Nassau  Senior.  Two  vols.  London,  1868. 

12090.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  reference 
in  that  book  to  the  passage  you  read  detailing  the  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Senior  ? — The 
sentence  (p.  245)  in  reference  to  gradually  undermining 
the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  whole  of  the  passage  (p.  246)  are  there 
omitted.  This  journal  was  given  by  Mr.  Senior  him- 
self, to  Miss  Whately  during  her  father’s  life-time.  She 
wrote  to  all  her  father’s  friends  to  supply  her  with  such 
materials  as  they  had  to  aid  her  in  bringing  out  a proper 
biography.  Her  father  read  in  Mr.  Senior’s  journal, 
an  account  of  their  conversation,  and  revised  it  him- 
self, so  that  there  is  not  one  link  wanted  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pas- 
sages in  question — passages  all  of  which  are  retained 
in  the  second  edition  of  Miss  Whately’s  life  of  her 
father  in  defiance  of  the  censure  that  they  had  pro- 
voked. Mr.  Senior  and  Archbishop  Whately  died 
about  the  same  time ; but  in  “ The  Life  of  Mr.  Senior” 
they  leave  out  two  of  the  above  passages,  so  damning 
to  the  National  system,  and  which  justify  the  sagacity 
and  foresight  of  some  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  because 
it  is  seen  that  the  system  cannot  live  under  which 
Catholics  are  liable  to  be  so  deceived — hence  the  pas- 
sages have  been  omitted.  I have  not  yet  read  “ Senior’s 
Life  ” myself,  but  I saw  it  yesterday  on  the  table  in 
the  drawing-room  Of  a friend,  who  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  important  fact  of  those  two  omissions.  The 
passages  have  gone  the  round  of  the  globe.  I hold  in 
my  hand  a pastoral  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  Bishop  of  Maitland,  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Maitland,  New  South  Wales,  on  “ Catholic  Educa- 
tion and  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  New  South  Wales,” 
dated  8th  December,  1867.  This  pastoral  on  the  sub- 
ject of  primary  education  at  the  Antipodes,  has  justly 
aroused  the  Catholics  of  Australia,  so  that  not  merely 
in  tins  island  but  throughout  all  the  British  colonies, 
I find  the  passages  that  I have  just  read  naturally  and 
universally  quoted.  Bishop  Murray  is  an  Irishman, 
having  been  secretary  for  many  years  to  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Cullen.  Appealing  to  his  people  Dr.  Murray 
says  : — 

“ 1 dare  not  entrust  my  feelings  to  characterize  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Whately  as  they  deserve,  but  I will  lay  before 
you  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  Hock— an  Irish  Protestant— I 
mean  Sir  John  Gray,  the  Member  of  Parliament  and  distin- 


guished representative  of  Kilkenny  city,  who  took  a leading 
part  in  the  debate  on  National  education  last  August  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  London.” 

I don’t  intend  to  cite  the  words  of  Sir  John  Cray, 
from  whose  speech  the  whole  of  the  passage  was  quoted 
by  a Catholic  bishop  at  the  antipodes  in  a pastoral 
letter,  proving  that  Catholics  cannot  work  with  Boards, 
or  under  a system  so  constituted;  but  Dr.  Murray 
adds  this  comment : — 

“No  wonder  that  Sir  John  Gray  would  feel  a sense  of 
shame,  which  I am  sure  was  shared  by  all  honest  English 
and  Irish  Protestants  who  were  listening  to  his  eloquent  and 
powerful  speech  on  National  education,  and,  I daresay,  he 
would  have  felt  a still  greater  shame  if  other  passages  had 
fallen  under  his  notice.  The  concluding  words  of  Sir  John 
Gray,  a Dublin  Protestant,  were : — 

“ ‘ Can  you  wonder  then  if  this  new  revelation  of  an  un- 
expected treachery  in  their  hands,  the  Catholic  people  desire 
to  be  freed  for  ever  from  this  system.  Ought  you  not  rather 
feel  surprised  that,  after  such  a gross  betrayal,  they  could  ever 
again  give  their  trust,  their  affection,  their  confidence  to  any 
man  professing  the  same  faith,  lest,  perhaps,  he  too  should 
go  and  do  likewise.’  ” 

12091.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  Catholics  believe  that  fiiitH 
has  been  broken  with  them  by  the  State  through  the 
Board  of  Education? — Yes,  a breach  of  public  faith 
has  been  committed  in  a matter  that  appeared  like  a 
treaty  between  two  peoples  or  two  nations. 

12092.  Was  not  that  which  induced  Catholics  to 
accept  the  mixed  system  in  the  first  instance,  that  they 
were,  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  promised  a distinct  safe- 
guard against  all  attempts  at  proselytism,  wlfich 
they  had  not  in  the  Kildare-place  system  ? — They 
were  promised  all  the  possible  safeguards  which  can 
fence  such  a scheme — namely,  to  “ banish  even  the  sus- 
picion of  proselytism  from  the  schools."  These  words, 
though  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  are  as  old  as  1812, 
borrowed  from  that  Royal  Commission. 

12093.  Has  that  promise  been  broken  by  altering 
the  rules  that  regulated  the  system? — It  has.  Not 
merely  was  that  pledge  not  kept  by  the  Board, 
but  the  very  opposite  was  done,  and  evei-y  facility 
given  for  promoting  the  proselytism,  even  the  suspicion 
of  which  was  to  have  been  banished. 

12094.  What  was  the  date  of  the  principal  change? 
—1847  and  1840. 

12095.  Have  vital  alterations  of  the  original  rules, 
as  sketched  forth  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  been  made 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  of 
others? — No  material  change  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  which  you  speak  in  the  interest  of 
Catholics,  or  at  their  request.  The  changes  made 
were  all  at  the  instance  of  Presbyterians  or  other  Pro- 
testants. 

12096.  Have  the  alterations  of  the  rules  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  late  years,  on  the  repre- 
sentations, or  to  meet  the  demands  of  Roman  Catholics, 
been  alterations  intended  to  lead  back  the  system  to 
what  it  was  when  first  accepted,  rather  than  to  alter 
the  original  system? — Two  changes  have  been  made 
for  them — one,  in  1864,  with  regard  to  vested  schools, 
as  affecting  the  legal  ownership,  or  the  choice  of  trus- 
tees, local  or  corporate,  of  school  property,  which  does 
not  come  within  the  religious  category ; but  there  is 
another,  of  1866,  which  does,  namely — compelling 
patrons  to  protect  the  children  of  religious  minorities 
by  excluding  them  from  religious  instruction  which 
their  parents  disapproves. 

12097.  Then  the  Catholic  demands  for  alterations 
of  the  rules  have  been  merely  demands  to  bring  back 
the  system  to  what  was  first  accepted? — Catholics, 
under  no  circumstances,  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system  and  accept  it. 

12098.  The  Qhairman. — Was  not  that  new  rule  of 
which  we  heard  yesterday,  as  to  the  exclusion  from  reli- 
gious instruction,  made  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics? — Yes ; but  made  by  the 
Board,  under  the  advice  of  their  friends,  and  those 
who  wished,  when  they  found  the  system  unpalatable 
and  unpopular,  to  resort,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  try 
would  the  Roman  Catholics  accept  it ; but,  the  latter 
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did  not  ask  it.  One  of  tlie  main  charges  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  that  the  system  was  subverted — 
that  from  1831  to  1847,  or  a period  of  seventeen  years, 
a patron  was  obliged  to  exclude  from  a school  any 
child  of  a creed  different  from  that  in  which  religious 
instruction  was  given.  In  1847,  this  obligation  was 
withdrawn,  against  which  the  Catholics  protested,  as 
a grave  breach  of  faith.  Returns  moved  for  by  Major 
O’Reilly,  prove  that  vast  evils  had  come  from  that 
change.  These  returns  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  acted  on  their 
behalf ; and  Mr.  Fortescue,  under  the  late  Govern- 
ment, had  the  change  made,  in  1866,  to  try  and  con- 
ciliate the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that,  before  1847,  the  Catholic  bishops  ever 
accepted  the  National  system,  or  that  they  accept  it 
at  the  present  moment,  or  that  any  change  could  be 
made,  such  as  suggested,  which  would  make  it  agree- 
able to  the  Catholics. 

12099.  Mr.  Waldron. — As  I understand,  the  new 
ride  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fortescue  ? — He 
recommended  it.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  at  the 
time. 

* 12100.  Was  it  not  in  existence  before  he  was  Chief 

Secretary  1 — I have  already  stated  that  the  original 
rule  was  in  existence  from  1831  to  1847  ; that  it  was 
withdrawn  in  the  latter  year,  and  restored  in  June, 
1866,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Wodehouse, 
and  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Fortescue. 

12101.  I understood  that  you  said  that  it  was  Mr. 
Fortescue  who  recommended  that  this  new  rale  should 
be  made  ? — I am  certain  it  was,  too.  I have  the  docu- 
ments before  me.  I mean  the  Government  did  so, 
reviewing  the  situation.  Mr.  Cardwell  had  changes 
made,  and  I call  them  “ Cardwell  changes”  and  Mr. 
Fortescue  others,  which  I call  “Fortescue  changes.” 
I never  meant  that  he  originated  it ; but,  having  seen 
that  the  Catholics  were  in  correspondence  -with  the 
Government  on  the  subject,  he  recommended  a return 
to  the  original  rale.  I never  meant  that  it  was  at  his 
instance  originated. 

12102.  Mr.  Dease. — Has  the  late  return  to  the 
original  rale,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  children  from 
religious  instruction  given  by  persons  not  of  their  own 
religious  profession,  removed  the  chief  practical  objec- 
tion that  existed  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the  school  ? 
— Not  at  all.  Far  from  it. 

12103.  In  what  respect  has  it  failed  to  do  so  ? — In  the 
first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  such  a change  hairing  been 
made,  a change  which  fundamentally  altered  the  system 
■as  founded — which  pledged  the  Empire,  no  less  than  the 
administration  of  the  Board  to  banish  from  the  schools 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism — and  altered  it  to  a 
rule  to  facilitate,  protect  and  promote  proselytism ; 
you  don’t  suppose  that  in  the  face  of  this  being  done  by 
a public  body,  any  poison  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  could  permanently  trust  the  instruction  of  his 
children  under  any  administration  capable  of  a thing 
of  that  sort.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Presbyterians 
carry  out  the  new  rale.  We  find  that  they  opposed  it. 

I have  it  on  the  authority  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman 
that  it  is  not  observed ; I,  myself,  don’t  believe  that  it 
is,  and  I intend  to  go  between  this  and  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission 

12104.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  not  observed  by 
the  Presbyterians? — That  children  of  different  denomi- 
nations are  not  put  out,  as  required,  under  the  re- 
stored rule,  during  religious  instruction. 

12105.  Do  you  know  the  Presbyterian  clergymen 
who  don’t  observe  the  Board’s  rule  ? — I was  told  by 
a Presbyterian  clergyman  that  he  believes  and  knows 
that  it  is  not  carried  out. 

12106.  By  whom? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  who 
was  examined  here  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  I do 
not  say  that  he  said  that  he  did  not  observe  the  rale, 
but  I had  a conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  and 
he  said,  “ Of  course  they  don’t  observe  it.” 

12107.  Do  you  say  on  his  authority  that  Presby-. 
terian  clergymen,  as  managers  of  schools,  do  not  ob- 
serve the  rale  ? — I adduce  this  incidentally  only ; but 
my  statement  is,  it  priori,  that  they  don’t  do  so,  and  1 


merely  give  tins  as  collateral  evidence.  I never  said 
my  statement  was  founded  on  that.  Before  this  Com- 
mission was  projected,  I stated  my  conviction  that  the 
rale  would  not  be  observed. 

12108.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  that  any  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  representing  the  National  Board 
in  the  management  of  a school,  did  not  observe  the 
rules? — I have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Berkeley 
that  he  believes  that  many  Presbyterian  managers  do 
not  observe  the  rale  in  question,  and  do  not  intend 
to  observe  the  rule,  and  that,  in  their  instance,  the  rale 
has  not  worked  as  intended ; but  in  stating  this  I attach, 
beyond  the  incident  of  mentioning  his  name,  at  your 
request,  no  importance  whatever  to  the  fact,  because 
I was  as  confident  before  he  told  me,  as  now,  that  the 
rale  was  not  observed,  and  I will  prove,  before  the 
Commission  is  closed,  if  the  Lord  spares  me,  that  it  is 
not,  as  I had  intended  months  ago,  to  do  so.  The  circum- 
stance to  which  I have  referred,  occurred  with  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  the  next  room,  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours. 

12109.  Mr.  Dease. — You  mentioned,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  Chairman,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  “ O’Reilly  Returns  ” were  moved  for.  Did 
the  National  Board  yield  easily  to  the  demand  made 
by  Parliament  for  these  returns? — No;  they  threw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  being  given.  The 
Chief  Secretary  either  wrote  or  telegraphed  to  Marl- 
borough-street  asking  the  Commissioners  whether  they 
had  any  and  what  objection  to  give  the  returns,  and 
the  answer  was  that  the  preparation  of  them  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  or  next  to  impossible,  unless  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  given  to  them  ; that  they  had 
no  funds  to  expend  on  the  extra  work  required  ; that 
they  could  not  increase  their  staff  without  the  authority 
of  the  Treasury  ; and  that  should  their  clerks  prepare 
the  returns  there  would  be  a suspension  of  the  whole 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office.  That  was  com- 
municated to  the  Chief  Secretary  who  informed  Major 
O’Reilly  of  the  fact.  Major  O’Reilly  and  myself  were 
in  correspondence  on  the  subject,  at  the  time.  He 
urged  on  the  Government  that  this  was  the  only  return 
of  the  kind  ever  proposed,  the  only  honest  return  that 
could  give  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  enable  them 
to  see  the  working  of  the  schools,  as  to  religious  in- 
struction. The  Government  evinced  a disposition  to 
grant  the  return,  and  after  a good  deal  of  pressure  on 
the  Board  by  the  Government  it  was  ordered.  It  was 
held  over  an  unusual  length  of  time  as  you  will  see 
fi'om  the  great  interval  between  the  date  at  which  the 
returns  was  ordered  and  its  publication.  As  soon  as 
the  manuscript  reached  Parliament  it  was  said,  by  an 
official  fiction,  to  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  but  it  would  not  fit;  and  when,  after  some 
pressure,  the  Government  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  the 
next  obstacle  was  that  no  printer  could  be  found  to 
get  it  out.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  printers  to  the 
House,  it  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Thom  in  Dublin,  who 
eliminated,  as  much  of  the  return,  so  as  to  make  the 
rest  fit  in  tabulated  folio  columns,  and  in  its  mutilated 
form,  in  four  volumes,  I produce  it  here.  That  is  the 
simple  history  of  the  O’Reilly  return.  Its  revelations 
compelled  the  Commissioners  to  return  to  a modified 
form  of  the  original  rule  and  to  plead  guilty  as  to  their 
departure  from  it ; and  that  what  the  Catholics  com- 
plained of,  as  to  the  interference  in  religious  instruction, 
was  in  practice  to  a great  extent  in  Ulster. 

12110.  Mr.  Waldron. — Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  state  the  date  of  that  return  ? — It  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  13th  July, 
1864  ; but  I think  it  was  nearly  a year  after  that  before 
it  was  printed.  One  important  thing  that  you  will  see 
is,  that  while  part  of  it  was  printed  in  1864,  it  refers 
to  1862,  which  is  enough  to  show  the  delay. 

12111.  Mr.  Dease. — Were  any  of  the  portions  that 
were  omitted  in  the  process  of  condensation  important 
to  the  subject  matter  with  regard  to  the  schools? — Not 
very  important.  I would  have  answered  Dr.  Wilson’s 
question  a day  or  two  ago  if  the  original  return  had 
been  given.  He  asked  if  the  Presbyterian  patron  of 
3 T 
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Galgorm  was  a clergyman  or  not,  and  I was  unable  to 
answer  the  question,  because  the  name  of  the  patron 
was  omitted,  and  whether  clerical  or  lay,  the  name,  creed, 
class,  and  whether  trained  or  not,  of  the  teacher,  was 
omitted,  and  whether  the  school,  was  vested  or  not,  and 
So  on. 

12112.  Were  there  many  matters  alluded  to  in  the 
order  that  was  printed  in  the  commencement  of  that 
book  that  were  omitted  from  the  return  ? — There  were 
several.  The  most  important  was,  whether  the  patron 
was  a clergyman  or  not.  There  was  also  omitted  the 
creed  of  the  Inspectors,  Head  and  District ; but  all 
these  omissions  were  made,  I presume,  in  condensing 
the  returns,  so  as  to  compress  the  tabular  columns 
within  a folio  page.  Some  of  the  matters  omitted  do 
not  affect  the  spirit  of  it.  I may  mention  with  regard 
to  this,  that  it  is  the  only  complete  return  in  thirty- 
seven  years  ever  laid  before  the  country  affecting  the 
religious  element  in  the  schools,  and  stating  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction,  with  the 
days  and  hours  at  which  it  is  given;  the  nature  of 
that  religious  instruction;  the  persons  who  impart 
it,  and  the  persons  that  are  present  at  it ; the  creed  of 
the  patron ; the  creed  of  the  teachers,  and  the  creed  of 
the  religious  instructors. 

12113.  Does  the  return  tend  to  show  that  the  ori- 
ginal features  put  forward  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  as 
to  the  system  of  education  in  the  country,  ai-e  adhered 
to  or  departed  from1? — The  return  shows  from  the 
public  time-tables  of  the  schools,  that  they  openly 
trample  on  and  ignore  Lord  Stanley’s  system.  The 
first  two  or  three  schools  on  the  first  page  of  the  return 
are  sufficient  to  show  it.  First,  as  to  reading  the 
Scriptures — “ Authorized  Y ersion  of  Scriptures  for  all ;” 
next,  “Scriptures  for  all;”  next,  “Authorized  Ver- 
sion for  all ;”  next,  “ Authorized  Version  for  all ;"  next, 
“ Authorized  Version  for  all  pupils.”  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  occupy  your  time,  for  it  is  the  same  stoiy  all 
along.  You  cannot  suppose  that  that  is  the  system  of 
Lord  Stanley,  from  which  you  are  “ to  banish  even  the 
suspicion  of  proselytism.” 

12114.  Can  you  furnish' an!  analytical  return  to  show 
the  result  of  the  working  of  the  whole  system  ? — Yes ; 
I had  it  prepared  for  another  purpose,  and  I shall 
hand  it  in,  at  a subsequent  sitting.  There  were 
some  20,000  children  in  a single  year,  nearly  all  in 
Ulster  alone,  whose  parents  received  notices,  for  the 
first  time,  that  their  children  were  receiving  religious 
instruction,  or  were  undergoing  religious  practices  con- 
trary to  the  creed  which  they  professed ; and  sup- 
pose the  parent  got  the  notice,  and  never  minded 
it,  the  child  would  continue  perhaps  to  attend  the 
adverse  instruction,  and  adopt  the  different  religious 
creed,  without  violating  any  rule  of  the  altered 
National  system. 

12115.  Have  you  met  instances  of  Catholic  parents 
expressing  a wish  that  their  children  should  join  with 
Protestants  in  reading  the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Scriptures  % — I have  never  met  an  instance  of  the  kind. 
I have  heard  of  instances,  and  have  seen  them  stated 
in  the  evidence  of  1837,  and  I have  seen  scattered  state- 
ments to  that  effect  in  the  evidence  of  1854.  I have 
heal'd  Protestant  gentlemen  state  it  also ; but  every 
Catholic  knows,  or  should  know,  that  it  is  almost  an 
act  of  positive  abandonment  of  faith  to  do  so ; not  that 
reading  the  Protestant  Bible  would  make  any  difference, 
because  it  makes  little  or  none  with  any  enlightened 
person,  or  any  scholar,  which  version  we  read;  but 
so  far  as  th & pr  inciple  is  concerned,  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches  the  simple  doctrine,  that  she,  and  she  alone,  is 
the  sole  deposit  of  revealed  truth,  and  that  revealed 
truth  cannot  be  taught  to  Roman  Catholics  by  those 
who  themselves  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

12116.  Could  many  such  instances  have  occurred 
during  your  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  previously 
to  the  first  alteration  of  the  nil©  now  referred  to,  as 
to  compulsory  exclusion  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction1?  Could  many  such  instances  have  oc- 
curred without  their  coming  to  your  knowledge1? — 
There  might  have  been  thousands  of  cases  without 


their'  coming  to  my  knowledge,  because  my  duties  were 
confined  to  a part  of  Ireland  where  I suppose  there 
never  was  at  any  time  during  the  seven  years  I was 
Head  Inspector,  namely,  in  Munster-,  three  schools,  of 
the  1,000  schools  in  my  charge,  under  Protestant 
teachers  alone.  I don’t  think  I had  to  do,  at  that  time, 
•with  even  three  schools  under  Protestant  teachers  ex- 
clusively. 

12117.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Were  you  ever  District 
Inspector  in  the  province  of  Ulster? — I was,  during 
the  only  two  years  that  I held  that  rank. 

12118.  Mr.  Lease. — It  was  to  that  part  of  Ireland  I 
chiefly  alluded? — I was  District  Inspector  in  charge 
of  about  two-thirds  of  Cavan,  the  two  years,  1845-46, 
but  the  change  of  rule  did  not  take  place  until  the 
end  of  1847.  Even  in  Cavan,  I had  never  more  than 
twelve  schools  in  my  charge  under  Protestant  teachers. 

12119.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  an  abstract  by 
you  of  the  number  on  the  O’Reilly  returns  who  at- 
tended the  reading  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures  under  Protestant  teachers  ? — It  is  about  what 
I say.  The  number  of  notices  given,  which  includes  all 
classes,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  thousand. 

12120.  Those  receiving  notice  for  the  first  time? — 
Yes ; but  tens  of  thousands  of  others  may,  in  previous 
years,  have  had  notice  before. 

12121.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  there  were  1,180 
instances  in  which  Catholic  children  joined  in  reading 
the  authorized  version  under  Protestant  teachers  in 
the  National  schools? — No — I do  not  think  it  would, 
as  there  are  far  more.  In  the  National  schools  do  you 
mean? 

12122.  Yes? — I think  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  returns,  on  the  contrary,  helps  to  support  them. 

12123.  Do  you  think  it  is  limited  to  that? — No.  In 
Ulster,  in  1862,  the  parents  of  as  many  as  4,460 
Catholic  children,  in  579  Presbyterian  and  Protestant 
schools,  had  notice  sent  them  that  their  children  had 
attended  Protestant  religious  instruction,  for  the  first 
time ; and  upon  the  rolls  of  these  schools  there  were, 
that  year,  11,435  Catholic  children,  everyone  of  whom 
was  equally  endangered. 

12124.  Mr.  Lease. — My  question  was  not  intended 
to  refer  to  the  children  who  are  actually  reading  the 
Scriptures  or  having  them  read  to  them  in  schools,  but 
to  the  cases  of  parents  who  have  voluntarily  expressed 
a wish  that  their  children  should  do  so  ? — I do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

12125.  If  it  were  stated  to  you  that  many  such  cases 
exist  at  present  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  would  you  be 
surprised  ? — I would  not  be  surprised  that  there  were 
a good  many  cases,  because  in  mills  and  other  places 
where  the  poor  people  are  dependent  upon  Protestant 
employers,  though  a strict  Catholic  may  see  that  it  is  a 
great  dereliction  of  duty  to  allow  his  children  to  join  in 
reading  the  Bible ; yet  if  it  goes  no  further,  I can  con- 
ceive how,  under  pressure,  some  mill  hands  and  other 
persons  dependent  on  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  em- 
ployers might  be  driven  to  do  so. 

12126.  Myquestion  was  qualified  by  theword  “ volun- 
tarily ?” — With  regard  to  that  it  is  not  a thing  I could 
have  evidence  upon ; there  is  no  means  of  finding  out 
how  many  voluntarily  do  so. 

12127.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  of  any  one 
case  of  pressure  being  put  by  any  such  employers  upon 
any  of  their  dependents  in  any  district  ? — It  could  not 
come  within  my  knowledge  to  know  of  a case  of  pres- 
sure as  you  state  it  in  the  abstract,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  I will  state  what  is  equal  to  pressure. 

12128.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  pressure  ? — Y es  ; 
many  cases  that  I regard  as  instances  of  pressure. 

12129.  Can  you  give  an  instance  ? — No  information 
will  be  got  from  me  in  that  way ; I mean  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  but  to  that  style  of  examination  I must 
respectfully  object,  Dr.  Wilson. 

12130.  The  Chairman. — Answer  the  question? — I 
visited  the  Bessbrook  Mill’s  National  Schools  in  the 
year  1854 

12131.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I wish  to  know  if  you  can 
give  an  instance  of  any  case  ? — I will  give  cases.  In  the 
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year  1854  I visited  the  Bessbrook  Mill  Schools,  near 
Newiy. 

12132.  Male  or  female! — Three  departments,  boys, 
girls,  infants,  and  a fourth  I did  not  see  working,  the 
evening  school.  The  teachers  were  all  Protestants  or 
Presbyterians,  while  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  Catholics.  The  school  was  conducted  as  a portion 
of  the  mill  establishment ; the  school  fee  was  deducted 
from  the  weekly  wages  of  the  parents  on  the  pay  night, 
Friday  or  Saturday  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  whole 
population  round  about,  at  least  the  chief  population 
frequenting  the  school,  were  the  mill  hands.  The 
Messrs.  Richardson  in  getting  up  the  school  said  they 
would  allow  no  religious  instruction,  whatever,  save 
Scripture  reading,  meaning  the  Protestant  Authorized 
Version.  The  Scriptures  were  read  daily  in  the  school, 
and  the  Catholic  children  attended  I examined  the 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  there  was 
criticism,  whether  it  was  merely  grammatical,  explana- 
tory, or  doctrinal,  and  I ascertained,  apart  from  the  act 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  that  it  was  not  a proper 
class  for  Catholics  to  attend.  I reported  the  matter 
to  the  Board.  The  Board’s  Order,  after  a long  delay, 
was  communicated  to  me,  stating  that  no  rule  of  the 
Board  was  violated,  and  the  resident  Commissioner 
took  occasion  to  admonish  me,  for  my  private  good, 
that  I should  not  report  a matter  of  the  kind  to  injure 
myself,  knowing  it  was  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  which  I knew  it  was  not,  quite  as  well  as  he 
did.  I regard  that  as  a case  of  pressure.  The  school 
was  a portion  of  the  factory  establishment.  I mil 
give  another  and  another  case. 

12133.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  answer  to  my 
question  ? — Certainly.  I -will  give  another. 

12134.  Mr-.  Lease. — Can  you  give  another? — Oh, 
yes,  and  another.  I visited  a school  in  Mayo  in  May, 
1857,  without  any  special  design,  without  knowing 
what  was  its  religious  economy,  who  was  the  patron, 
or  what  was  the  creed  of  any  of  the  parties.  I dropped 
into  it  rather  to  put  in  a day,  than  otherwise. 

12135.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  school? — 
Ballindine,  county  Mayo.  The  school  was  under  the 
landlord,  the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Browne,  now  Lord  Oran- 
more.  There  were  three  schools,  the  boys,  the  gii'ls, 
and  a work  or  industrial  school.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Browne 
is  landlord  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  His  sister  is 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ridley,  wife  of  General  Ridley,  and 
though  she  was  not  the  official  patron  she  took  special 
charge  of  the  work  school.  Women  and  girls  were 
employed  in  various  branches  of  needlework,  knitting, 
(fee.  There  was  hardly  any  secular  instruction  given. 
The  work  was  their  chief  concern. 

12136.  Mr.  Lease. — Has  this  case  appeared  before  ? 
— In  the  House  of  Commons  Return.  I am  refreshing 
my  memory  from  the  Parliamentary  paper. 

12137.  The  Chairman. — You  might  refer  to  that? — 
One  or  two  facts  in  proof  of  the  pressure. 

12138.  Mr.  Waldron. — This  is  in  the  Parliamentary 
paper? — I will  give  a third  case,  and  after  this  I will 
give  one  on  Lord  Bessborough’s  property  from  my  per  - 
sonal observation,  also. 

12139.  The  Chairman. — -Give  the  sessional  number 
of  the  Parliamentary  return  ? — No.  332 — 1858,  House 
of  Commons ; Maguire’s  Return.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1858, 
at  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 

12140.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regairl  to  these 
Bessbrook  schools,  who  is  the  manager? — They  are  the 
Messrs.  Richardson,  the  manufacturers. 

12141.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  I presume,  was 
manager? — The  mill  was  the  manager — the  whole 
establishment,  in  fact,  of  which  the  schools  were  portion. 

12142.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  manager, 
which  ? — I cannot  say ; I cannot  now  tell  you.  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Quakers,  built  the  schools,  and  were  the 
managers. 

12143.  Now  you  have  mentioned  that  there  was  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  these  Catholic  children? — Yes. 

12144.  You  ascertained  so.  What  was  the  thing 
you  ascertained  that  amoimts  to  pressure? — The  fact 
that  the  school  was  a portion  of  the  institution. 


12145.  You  say  the  thing  you  foimd  amounted  to 
pressure  ? — The  fact  that  these  were  the  children  of  de- 
pendent Catholic  workmen  of  these  employers,  that  it 
was  expected  that  their  children  should  attend  the 
Bible  class,  and  that  they  conformed  to  that  wish,  and 
that  in  so  conforming  they  were  perfectly  well  aware 
they  were  doing  a reprehensible  act. 

12146.  Do  you  regard  that  as  pressure  ? — Certainly, 
quite  as  much  as  a landlord  asking  his  tenant  to  vote 
at  an  election,  under  a notice  to  quit. 

12147.  Mr.  Sidlivan. — Is  it  not  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  most  cases  to  get  proof,  what  may  be  called 
legal  proof,  of  pressure  of  this  kind? — You  will  hardly 
get  it  at  all.  It  does  not  admit  of  any  save  moral 
proof. 

12148.  Is  it  not  perfectly  well  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  pressure  is  brought  ? — Clearly. 

12149.  Is  it  subject  to  proof? — It  could  not  be  done 
— you  must  prove  it  from  collateral  circumstances  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties.  I beg  to  give,  as 
the  matter  has  led  to  discussion,  the  precise  numbers 
in  the  Bessbrook  schools.  There  were  12  Dissenters, 
61  Presbyterians,  148  members  of  the  Established 
Church ; total  Protestants,  221 ; Catholics,  158.  Any 
further  information  you  want,  I will  give  you.  Allow 
me,  further,  to  put  the  Board’s  Order,  sent  to  me,  in 
evidence. 

12150.  The  Chairman. — No? — I referred  to  the 
Board’s  Order,  and  I hope  you  will  permit  me,  my 
lord,  to  put  it  in. 

12151.  Mr.  Lease. — What  is  the  point  of  the 
Board’s  Order  to  which  you  refer  ? — “ We  are  to  inform 
you  that  the  Board  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
parents  of  any  of  the  children  have  offered  any  objec- 
tion to  the  practice.  Maurice  Cross,  James  Kelly.” 
12152.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  not  the  objection  in 
this  case  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  person  objecting  ? — 
It  would  be  calculated  to  lead  to  it. 

12153.  Mi-.  Waldron. — Are  not  these  gentlemen 
liberal-minded  gentlemen? — I know  little  or  nothing 
of  them. 

12154.  Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  act  in  that 
manner — dismissing  workmen  whose  children  were  with- 
drawn from  -their  schools  ? — I cannot  answer  questions 
of  that  sort  regarding  persons  of  whom  I declare  to 
you  I know  next  to  nothing. 

12155.  Mr.  Lease. — Referring  to  that  alteration 
which  took  place  in  the  rule  concerning  which  I have 
asked  you  some  questions.  Are  there  any  public 
documents  showing  the  individual  action  taken  by 
members  of  the  Board  on  the  proposal  to  alter  that  rule  ? 
— The  statement  has  been  laid  before  Parliament. 

12156.  Can  you  inform  us  shortly  what  they  are  ? 
— Do  you  mean  the  explanation  which  changed  the 
rule,  in  1847,  or  the  recent  attempt  at  restoration  of 
the  old  ride  in  1866  ? 

12157.  The  original  change. — The  original  change 
took  place  thus  : — Archdeacon  Stopford  applied  to  the 
Board  for  aid  to  build  a school  at  Redcommon,  near 
Navan,  in  1844. 

12158.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  you  referring  to  the  public 
documents? — To  the  inquiry1  of  1S54  and  to  reports 
of  the  Board. 

12159.  Have  you  got  them  there  ? — Oh,  yes ; in  the 
Report  of  the  Board  for  1847,  the  change  is  referred  to. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Report,  ’47,  section  89,  dated  16th 
June,  1848,  this  change  is  thus  announced  : — 

“ Our  Secretaries  having  informed  us  that  they  had  been 
frequently  consulted,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  paragraph  3, 
sec.  2,  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  religious 
instruction,  ‘that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right”  and 
authority,  that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object ;’  and  that  they  deemed  it  de- 
sirable that  we  should  supply  them  with  an  authoritative 
answer  to  such  questions,  we  directed  them,  by  a Minute 
bearing  date  the  18th  November,  1847,  to  give  the  following 
explanation,  in  reply  to  all  such  inquiries,  in  future.  First, 
That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question  clearly 
is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to  be  present  at 


July  11,  1868. 

James  W. 
Kavanagh, 
esq. 
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July  11,  1SG8.  any  religious  instruction,  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
— — object,  and  that  this  rule  (in  conjunction  with  a notification, 

James  W.  in  the  school-room,  of  the  arrangement  for  Religious  In- 
Kavanagli,  struction,  as  required  by  rule  9,  sec.  2),  has,  hitherto,  been 

esq.  found  amply  sufficient,  for  the  full  enforcement  of  parental 

authority.  2ndly,  that  though  all  that  is  required  by  this 
rule  (paragraph  3,  sec.  2),  is,  that  the  patron  should  engage 
not  to  compel  any  child  to  be  present,  at  such  religious  in- 
struction ; yet  should  the  patron  use  any  means,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any  child  to  attend  such 
religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  its  parents 
or  guai'dians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider  such  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  system.’’ 

12160.  Mr.  Dease. — Was  there  any  special  report 
to  the  Board  by  any  of  its  officers  in  the  year  1855, 
bearing  upon  the  point,  reported  on  in  the  O’Reilly 
Returns  ? — Yes ; Mr.  Keenan,  who  was  only  that  year 
appointed  Head  Inspector,  refers  in  his  General  Re- 
port, to  the  practices  which  he  found  to  obtain  in  nearly 
200  schools  that  he  visited,  which  reference  was  omitted 
by  the  Board  when  publishing  that  Report ; but  the 
omitted  passages,  already  given  in  evidence  by  me, 
have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Stopford  Rule  of  1847  was  attempted  to  be  corrected 
by  the  notice-system,  and  by  other  absurd  contriv- 
ances, yet  Mr.  Keenan  found  these  inoperative  to 
protect  Catholic  minorities  in  Presbyterian  schools.  I 
quote  from  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  restoring  the 
suppressed  portion  of  Mr.  Keenan’s  report,  moved  for 
by  Right  Hon.  W.  Monsell : — 

“ As  to  Religious  Instruction,  five  different  practices  pre- 
vail, in  the  National  schools  which  I visited.  These  were : 
1st.  Where  there  was  no  Religious  Instruction  at  all  given. 
2nd.  Where  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. and  Religious  Instruction  was  regularly  carried 
on.  3rd.  Where  the  teacher  and  part  of  the  pupils  were  of 
different  denominations,  and  the  teacher  gave  the  Religious 
Instruction  to  the  children  of  his  own  faith  only.  4th. 
Where  the  teacher  and  part  of  the  pupils  were  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  teacher  gave  Religious  Instruc- 
tion to  all  the  children,  but  to  each  in  the  doctrine  of  its  own 
faith.  5th.  Where  the  teacher  and  part  of  the  pupils  were 
of  different  denominations,  and  the  teacher  giving  a common 
Religious  Instruction  to  all , none  of  them  retiring." 

Mr.  Keenan,  commenting  on  this  summary,  says : — 

“ I observed  the  first  practice  in  one  school  only.  The 
second  practice  prevailed  in  those  places  where  the  population 
is  not  mixed , as  to  religion,  and  also  in  most  of  the  large  towns. 
The  third  practice,  where  the  teachers  were  Catholics,  and, 
in  some  few  instances,  where  they  were  Protestants.  The 
fourth  where  the  teachers  were  Catholics  and  Protestants 
indiscriminately  (principally  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Derry,  and  Donegal)  ; and  the  fifth  was  confined,  exclu- 
sively, to  schools  which  were  conducted  by  Protestant 
( Presbyterian)  teachers.  In  all  the  schools  that  I visited,  in 
Belfast,  which  were  taught  by  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  in 
which  there  was  a mixed  attendance,  this  practice  prevailed. 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  general  throughout  the  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Londonderry,  but  I never  observed  it  to  prevail  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  By  this  practice,  Religious 
Instruction  is  separate,  as  to  time,  from  the  ordinary  literary 
business  of  the  school,  but  not  as  to  a distinction  of  the 
denominations  whilst  Religious  Instruction  is  going  on.  I 
brought  these  different  practices  already  under  the  notice  of 
the  Board  in  my  ordinary  reports  upon  the  schools,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  enter  further  into  them  here. 
Rule  1 G,  section  4 (as  to  Notice  to  Parents)  was  not  in  ope- 
ration until  the  end  of  last  year,  but  the  Rules  then  in  force, 
relating  to  Religious  Instruction  and  parental  right,  were 
in  all  cases  complied  with.” 

This  is  the  sxxppx-essed  portion  of  Mr.  Keenan’s  report 
that,  at  my  instance,  was  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

12161.  In  the  face  of  that  report  was  there  any 
action  taken  afterwards  upon  it.  What  was  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  that? — “ National  Education 
Office,  12th  March,  1859.  Maurice  Cross,  James 
Kelly,”  is  the  date  of  the  Return  to  the  Order  of  the 
House,  but  1855  is  the  date  of  the  Report. 

12162.  Mr.  Waldron. — You  say  it  was  at  your  in- 
stance it  was  moved  for  ? — Yes,  I drafted  the  terns  of 
the  notice  of  motion,  the  matter  being  technical. 

12163.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  Board  at  the 
time  ? — No. 


12164.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  that  that  re- 
port was  in  existence  ? — I made  a statement  to  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  which  statement,  as  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Report,  having  been  challenged  by  Baron , 
then  Sergeant  Deasy,  I was  bound  to  prove  my  charge, 
and  defend  the  member,  which  I did  by  asking  Mr. 
Monsell  to  move  for  it. 

12165.  How  did  you  know  that  that  extract  was 
excised  from  the  report? — It  occurred  in  1856,  when 
I was  Head  Inspector. 

12166.  At  first  I thought  you  told  me  you  were  not 
an  officer  of  the  Board  ? — Not  when  it  was  moved  for. 
I led  Mr.  Maguire  to  make  a statement  in  the  debate, 
9tli  July,  1858,  -with  regard  to  the  mutilation  of  the 
report,  and  as  it  was  impugned  by  Sergeant  Deasy,  I 
was  boimd  to  support  my  friend,  which  I did  by  ask- 
ing Mr.  Monsell  to  move  for  the  production  of  the 
report.  Sergeant  Deasy  said  that  Mr.  Maguire  had 
charged  the  Board  “ with  having  ex-ased  from  a doexi 
meixt  px-esented  to  that  House,  a passage  which  it  had 
originally  contained.  That  was  a most  sex-ious  charge, 
axxd  ought  to  be  sxxbstantiated.” 

12167.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Which  was  the  date 
of  the  pxxblication  of  Miss  Whately’s  memoirs  of  her 
father  to  which  you  refer  ? — I think  October,  1866. 

12168.  The  objections  made  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  wex-e  prior  to  that  date  ? — Long ; they  al- 
ways objected  to  the  system,  more  or  less. 

12169.  Did  I understand  you  aright  to  say  in  reply 
to  Mr-.  Dease  that  the  pxxblication  of  these  memoirs 
had  any  influence  upon  them  with  x-egax-d  to  their-  ob- 
jections?— A very  sexious  influence. 

12170.  That  is  in  the  way  of  eoxxfirmation? — Con- 
firming them  in  the  views  they  had  expx-essed,  that 
thex-e  was  great  danger  in  their  being  connected  with 
a system,  the  chairman  of  which  could  make  such  a 
revelation  of  himself,  as  to  his  own  want  of  honesty 
in  proceedings  which  so  deeply  affected  their  flocks. 

12171.  In  the  passage  which  you  x-ead  Archbishop 
Wliately  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  Scriptxxx-al  extracts  as 
the  means  of  producing  those  conversions  ? — No,  not 
on  these  alone.  I do  not  think  the  wox-d  extracts 
occurs. 

12172.  I mean  Scx-iptm-al  teaching.  Scriptxxx-al  in- 
formation relegated  to  the  foxxr  volxxmes  of  Scx-iptm-e 
extracts  ? — He  meant  Scriptural  teaching,  through  all 
the  books,  religious,  mox-al,  and  litex-ax-y. 

12173.  Supposing  Archbishop  Whately  had  ex- 
px-essed himself  in  this  way — supposing,  without 
making  any  allxxsion  to  Scx-iptxxral  teaching,  lxe  said  he 
believed  that  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land would  ultimately  lead  to  their-  conversion,  would 
you  think  he  was  violating  the  x-ules  of  morality  and 
his  special  obligation  as  a member  of  the  National 
Board  ? — If  he  stated  that;  I think  not.  He  would 
violate  no  principle  of  honour  or  good  faith  in  so 
stating. 

12174.  Becaxxse  a good  many  people,  and  Archbishop 
Whately  also,  may  have  thought  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  minds  of  people  were  enlightened,  as  their  ideas 
wex-e  eixlarged,  that  paxticxxlar  effect  might  naturally 
take  place.  If  he  did  not  mention  Seriptxu-al  teaching, 
woxxld  you  have  considex-ed  him  open  to  these  charges 
and  animadversions  made  xxpon  him  since  the  publiear 
tion  of  this  book? — Cex-tainly  not,  but  he  could  not 
defend  his  position ; fox-  the  aggregate  of  kxxowledge 
in  the  world  is  becoming  wider,  the  sum  of  human 
intelligence  is  every  year  increasing  without  the  people 
becoming  less  Catholic. 

12175.  Then  you  think  it  was  simply  because  he 
referred  to  Scriptural  teaching  that  he  was  violating 
his  duty? — Yes  ; that  he  wrote  many  of  these  books, 
that  he  was  the  author-  of  these  books,  that  his  design 
with  regard  to  these  books  was  to  produce  this  effect ; 
and  nothing  coxdd  be  mox-e  calcxxlated  xxnder  the  cir- 
cxunstances,  to  bx-eak  faith,  on  his  part,  with  the 
founders  of  the  system,  and  with  the  Catholic  Com- 
missioners and  people  who  trusted  his  libex-ality. 

12176.  And  you  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
px-elates  wex-e  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by  the  state- 
ment of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  Scriptux-al  teaching 
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■would  undermine  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
and  naturally  lead  to  their  conversion  ? — Not  merely 
Scriptural  teaching,  but  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  the  manner  of  presenting  it  to  their 
minds. 

12177.  The  Scriptural  teaching,  if  I understand 
right,  in  the  National  schools  is  simply  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  without  note  or  any  comment  ? — I beg 
your  pardon,  there  is  no  such  restriction — there  is  a 
slight  restriction  with  regard  to  the  “Scripture  Ex- 
tracts;” but  from  Second  Book  to  Fifth  there  is  scarcely 
a single  subject  or  fact  connected  with  Revelation  that 
a teacher  cannot  bring  in,  unless  he  openly  or  rudely 
introduces  some  doctrinal,  dogmatic,  or  controversial 
matter.  Produce  any  one  of  the  common  reading  books, 
my  lord,  and  you  will  see  that  from  the  new  Second 
Book  through  the  whole  series,  the  Creation,  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Trial  of  Abraham’s  Faith,  the 
Giving  of  the  Law,  what  is  there  not  open  for  a teacher 
to  inculcate  with  regard  to  it? 

12178.  If  Scripture  teaching  was  admitted  at  all  in 
the  books  of  the  National  Board,  you  think  it  would 
have  been  Archbishop  Whately’s  duty,  or  any  member 
of  the  Board,  to  warn  children  against  the  possible  evil 
effects  which  might  arise  from  their  reading  Scripture 
or  extracts  from  such  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  a part  of  his  duty  to  do  so ; but  I think  that 
when,  under  the  guise  of  its  being  perfectly  harmless, 
and  giving  outlines  of  what  is  called  our  common  Chris- 
tianity— whatever  the  meaning  of  that  is  in  his  mouth 
— to  the  children,  and  that  under  this  is  the  lurking 
design  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  whole  of  the  people, 
I consider  that  an  act  of  treachery  and  an  act  of  dis- 
honour. 

12179.  If  I understand  Archbishop  Whately  right, 
he  did  not  concede  that  the  particular  extracts  that 
were  made  from  Scripture,  that  we  have  had  in  evi- 
dence, that  they  had  any  design  towards  subverting 
the  faith  of  the  children;  but  the  bringing  of  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  contact  with  the  Scriptures 
themselves  had  that  tendency.  Do  you  think  and 
believe  that  he  was  violating  his  duty  in  continuing  a 
member  of  the  Board  ? — I believe  that  the  revelation 
there  made  is  of  a nature  that,  if  applied  to  ourselves, 
people  of  any  class  or  rank  in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  they  could  hold  no  social  or  other  com- 
munion in  the  common  affairs  of  life  with  the  man 
who  would  be  guilty  of  so  stealthy,  clandestine,  and 
dishonorable  a proceeding. 

12180.  Supposing  Archbishop  Whately  had  simply 
said  in  his  memoirs,  I believe  the  educating  of  the 
children,  enlarging  their  minds,  giving  them  new  ideas, 
will  have  a tendency  in  due  time  to  lead  to  their  con- 
version, do  you  think  if  he  had  said  simply  that,  he 
would  have  been  violating  his  duty? — Certainly  not. 

12181.  What  is  the  difference? — The  great  differ- 
ence is  he  was  an  ecclesiastic.  The  system  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  tinge  of  sus- 
picion of  proselytism.  Could  he  as  a man  of  honour 
in  the  face  of  this  declaration  of  Lord  Stanley,  under 
which  he  held  his  office  as  a member  of  the  Board, 
become  the  instrument  of  subverting  the  faith  of  the 
children ; that  provision  was  the  vital  principle  of  the 
system  under  which  he  as  a man  of  honour  took  office. 

12182.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Scrip- 
ture extracts  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  approved  of  and  put 
upon  the  Board’s  books? — I am  aware  that  in  one 
sense  they  were. 

12183.  You  stated  that  Archbishop  Whately  was 
guilty  of  clandestine  conduct,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Could  it  be  considered  a clandestine  thing 
when  a bishop  of  your  own  Church,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  a party  to  the  preparation  and  revising  of 
the  very  extracts,  the  introduction  of  which  you  now 
condemn  as  clandestine  conduct? — Yes;  I consider  it 
clandestine.  I do,  distinctly. 

12184.  A re  you  not  aware  that  these  extracts,  what- 
ever their  character  may  have  been,  are  now  relegated 
to  the  hours  of  special  religious  instruction? — I am 
perfectly  well  aware — no,  you  are  under  a mistake. 


They  are  relegated,  since  1853,  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  to  what  is  called  special , but  not 
religious  instruction  proper. 

12185.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  is  a real  distinction 
between  the  special  and  religious  instruction  ? — A sub- 
stantial difference. 

12186.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  that 
rule  as  originally  framed  by  the  Board,  as  to  the 
attendance  of  children  upon  religious  instruction,  was 
one  that  was  specially  laid  hold  of  by  Protestants 
for  some  ulterior  design — I do  not  quote  your-  words, 
but  your  meaning — against  the  Catholic  faith  ? — 
Which  rale  ? I do  not  understand  the  question. 

12187.  I mean  the  rule  as  to  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren upon.religious  instruction  ? — I will  have  to  trouble 
you  to  put  the  question.  I do  not  see  the  meaning 
of  it. 

12188.  Namely,  that  no  child  should  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  objected? — I will 
answer  as  far  as  I understand  you.  I do  not  know 
yorrr  meaning. 

14189.  I wish  you  to  answer  the  question  I have 
read  to  you? — You  are  sure  to  get  an  answer  in  what 
I am  about  to  say.  The  original  rule,  altered  in  1847, 
was  tire  chief  rule  for  the  protection  of  children  of  reli- 
gious minorities. 

12190.  What  was  the  original  rule? — Have  I not 
stated  it  ? It  was  that  to  protect  minorities.  The 
alteration  of  the  rule  was  the  removal  of  that  protec- 
tion, and  it  chiefly  affected  Catholics. 

12191.  Do  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  rule  meant 
that  the  patron  or  the  teacher  of  the  school  should 
actually  turn  out  any  child  at  the  hour  of  religious 
instruction  not  of  his  own  creed  ? — I do — should  ac- 
tually turn  the  child  out.  The  clear  and  emphatic  words 
of  the  Board,  in  the  case  of  Temple  Meeting-house 
school,  in  1833,  reproduced  in  their-  report  for  1839, 
are — “ It  is  of  the  essence  of  their  nrles  that  children 
whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present  at  reli- 
gious instruction  should,  previously , retire .”  Appli- 
cants for  aid  were  required  to  answer  affirmatively  the 
query,  “ Will  you  take  care  that  no  children  be  present 
at  religious  instruction  except  those  whose  parents 
direct  them  to  attend  ?”  And  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  the 
Presbyterian  paid  Commissioner,  deposed,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  that 
“ When  religious  instruction  was  going  on  of  the  one 
party  there  were  to  be  no  others  present.” 

12192.  Will  you  accept  Dean  Murphy,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Dean  of  Cork,  as  an  authority  with  regard  to 
the  rales  ? — Certainly  not.  Dean  Murphy  is  an  es- 
teemed and  highly  respectable  clergyman ; but  I cannot 
accept  him  as  any  authority  in  a matter  of  this  sort. 

12193.  The  Very  Rev.  Dominick  Murphy,  Dean  of 
Cork,  said  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  in  answer 
to  question  6557,  “ Should  you  consider  yourself  bound 
to  cause  Protestant  children  to  retire  during  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  ? — If  they  wish 
to  retire ; I would  tell  them  that  the  instruction  was 
to  be  given  and  that  they  might  go  out,  either  into  the 
play  ground  or  into  the  separate  room”  ? — What  is  the 
date  of  that? — 1854?  The  rale  was  changed  in  1847, 
and  it  shows  that  the  rale,  as  it  had  previously  existed 
was  then  altered.  You  merely  bring  a case  which 
shows  that  he  understood  the  change  in  the  old  rale, 
and  was  not  bound  by  it.  The  case  cited  proves  that 
the  Rev.  Dean  knew  what  the  rale  was  in  1854,  and 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  put  out  the  children,  for  that 
rale  was  changed  in  1847,  and  therefore  the  case  cited 
by  Mr.  Gibson  only  supports  my  view. 

12194.  The  rale,  as  it  stood  previous  to  ’47  was 
this — “ That  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be 
present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents 
or  guardians  object.”  What  was  the  alteration  made 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  you  say  Dean  Murphy 
acted  ? — Simply  the  particle  ‘ to  ’ was  introduced.  It 
totally  altered  the  meaning.  It  is  a very  slight  altera- 
tion, but  it  is  like  the  word  not  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

12195.  Now,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  did  you  take  any  share 
at  all  in  getting  that  explanation  of  the  rale  made  on 
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I.  account  of  which  Archdeacon  Stopford  afterwards  con- 
nected his  schools  with  the  Government  ? — No. 

12196.  Now,  you  said  a great  deal  about  attempts 
made  to  effect  a change  in  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics 
attending  schools.  You  have  referred  to  a great  many 
matters  which  you  think  had  that  tendency.  Is  it  still 
your  statement  that  such  efforts  were  totally  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  no  case  of  which  you  ever  heard  or 
knew  took  place  of  proselytism  ? — Oh,  I have  heard  of 
many.  Numbers  took  place,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

12197.  I ask  you  if  you  know  of  any? — I know  of 
several  instances  where  a change  of  creed  took  place  in 
pupils  and  in  teachers,  both  one  and  the  other,  in 
National  schools.  I know  of  them,  and  believe  them. 

12198.  Was  that  the  result  of  proselytism  ? — I can- 
not say.  The  changes  of  creed  occurred  hi  connexion 
with  the  schools. 

12199.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  a Roman 
Catholic  attending  our  schools,  attending  a school  of 
the  Commissioners,  afterwards  changes  his  views  and 
becomes  a Protestant,  that  that  change  of  views  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  teaching  of  the  National  Board  ? — 
No  ; I would  not  necessarily  connect  them.  You  are 
under  a mistake  if  you  suppose  or  assume  in  putting 
the  question  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
changes  and  the  schools,  whereas  I will  show  a con- 
nexion between  the  two. 

12200.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  of 
any  Protestant  becoming  Roman  Catholic? — Yes; 
generally  learned  men  and  people  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

12201.  Is  there  any  in  the  lower  ranks,  so  far  as 
you  know,  who  have,  in  the  National  schools,  become 
Roman  Catholic? — No.  I never  heard  of  any  Protes- 
tant connected  with  the  National  Board,  either  as 
pupil  or  teacher,  becoming  a Catholic  except  one,  the 
mistress  of  a model  school. 

12202.  Did  they  attend  any  of  the  National  schools  ? 
Are  you  aware  that  by  attending  National  schools  a 
change  of  religion  occurred  ? — Yes. 

12203.  And  you  attribute  that  change  of  religion 
to  the  character  of  the  education  in  the  National 
schools  ? — No  ; in  the  ease  of  the  mistress ; her 
mother  was  a Catholic  and  her  brother  a Catholic,  and 
there  were  other  circumstances  to  account  for  it. 

12204.  Are  there  not  similar  circumstances  to 
account  for  such  a change  in  other  cases? — There 
might,  in  some  cases ; but  if  I was  allowed  I would 
connect  the  two  directly  as  cause  and  effect,  as  far  as 
such  is  possible. 

12205.  Mr.  Gibson. — I find  it  stated  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Archdeacon  Stopford,  “Mr.  Kavanagh  has 
stated  (p.  88)  that  1 the  Board  declined  to  alter  or 
explain  the  rule  for  me,  and  that,  in  consequence,  I 
remained  apart  from  the  Board  about  two  years  ; that 
I then  renewed  my  overtures,  and  that  the  interpre- 
tation which  I desired  was  assented  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners.’ He  ought  here  to  have  explained  that  in 
the  interval  I had  met  him  at  school  examinations, 
and  that  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  obtain  from 
the  Commissioners  the  explanations  I desired.  That 
he  did  use  his  best  exertions  I believe,  and  I heard 
from  others  that  he  openly  took  credit  for  having  pro- 
cured my  connexion  with  the  Board  by  obtaining  those 
explanations.”  Was  this  statement  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford  true  or  not  ? — Wholly  false.  And  further,  I 
contradicted  it  on  the  spot,  in  a public  letter  ten  years 
ago,  addressed  to  and  acknowledged  by  Archdeacon 
Stopford  himself. 

12206.  Wholly  false? — Yes;  and  contradicted  pub- 
licly, 2nd  June,  1859,  when  the  charge  was  made. 

12207.  Mr.  Sullivan.— You  contradicted  that  state- 
ment ? — Yes,  in  the  public  papers ; and  Archdeacon 
Stopford  replied  in  the  public  papers,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  error. 

12208.  Mr.  Gibson. — Please  produce  the  letter? — 
I will  put  it  iu  evidence.  Allow  me  to  read  his  letter, 
dated  Kells,  4th  June,  1859,  addressed  to  myself  in  the 
Morning  Yews.  I proved  an  alibi,  that  I had  never 
seen  him,  and  never  had  any  correspondence  with  him 
during  the  whole  period  in  question.  Archdeacon  Stop- 


ford’s  letter,  addressed  to  Right  Honorable  A.  Macdon- 
nell,  in  reply  to  my  book,  “ The  Catholic  Case  Stated," 
was  published  as  a pamphlet  in  May,  1859.  I read 
that  statement  which  you  have  quoted  from  it,  and  I 
instantly  replied  in  a letter  addressed  to  him  in  the 
Morning  News,  dated  2nd  June,  1859,  and  forwarded 
myself  a copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Archdeacon 
calling  upon  him  in  the  following  words — “ I empha- 
tically, sir,  deny  that  I did  (that  is,  procure  the 
explanation) ; and  as  I have  never  seen  you  nor  written 
to  you,  nor  held  any  connexion  whatever  with  you 
from  the  beginning  of  April,  until  you  applied,  to  put 
your  schools  under  the  Board,  any  statement  to  the 
contrary  must  be  false.  Next,  I deny  that  I had  any 
official  connexion,  whatever,  with  the  discussion  of  the 
change  of  rule,  which  was  conducted  exclusively 
between  yourself  and  the  Commissioner's,  through  direct 
correspondence,  none  of  which  passed  through  my  hands. 
I challenge  you  to  disprove  this  statement.”  Arch- 
deacon Stopford,  in  a letter  to  the  Morning  News 
dated  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  replies — “I  give  the 
documents  and  this  letter,  showing  my  connexion  with 
Archdeacon  Stopford.”  I may  state  in  brief 

12209.  The  Chairman. — Come  to  the  point  ? — I had 
met  Archdeacon  Stopford,  at  schools,  in  1845  and 
1846,  when  I was  District  Inspector,  and  on  three  oc- 
casions by  accident,  on  my  part.  In  December,  1846, 
I was  appointed  Head  Inspector,  and  in  the  following 
March  he  wrote  to  me  iu  Dublin,  requesting  me  down 
to  Kells  to  examine  his  schools,  though  they  were  not 
connected  with  the  Board.  He  asked  me  to  remain  to 
dinner,  which  I found  myself  unable  to  do  as  I had  to 
go  upon  some  other  business,  and  I wrote  to  say  so ; 
and  from  the  time  I wrote  that  letter,  apologising,  I 
challenged  him  to  name  an  occasion  on  which  I had 
anything  to  do  with  him  officially,  or  otherwise,  from 
April  1847  up  to  the  publication  of  his  letter  in  May, 
1859 — a period  of  twelve  yews.  He  states  now,  and 
relies  upon  this,  that  he  merely  heard  that  I had  taken 
a part  in  promoting  the  explanation  of  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion. I asked  him  to  name  how,  when,  and  in  what 
maimer.  His  letter  is  not  long,  and  I will  give  it  in 
if  it  is  thought  worthy ; but  I simply  state,  that  from 
the  month  of  April,  1847,  to  the  time  he  was  writing, 
May,  1859,  I had  never  spoken  to  him,  never  written 
to  him,  or  had  communication  with  him  in  any  shape 
or  form,  with  the  exception  of  having  sent  to  him,  by 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office,  in  August,  1847,  the 
proper  forms  of  application  for  aid  to  his  schools,  as 
requested  by  him. 

12210.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Give  us  the  passage  in 
his  letter  which  will  bear  out  your  statement  ? — His 
letter  is  not  long,  I will  read  it : — 

Archdeacon  Stopford’s  Ruri.r. 

“ To  James  W.  Kavanagh  Esq. 

“ Sir, — A letter  addressed  by  you,  to  me,  in  the  Morning 
Neivs  of  June  2nd,  appears  to  require  an  answer  from  me, 
on  one  point,  only.  I did  not  state  that  you  were  officially 
engaged  in  the  explanation  of  the  Rule  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  1847, 1 spoke  only  of  your  voluntary  promotion  of  it. 
Our  meetings,  at  schools,  in  1845  and  1846,  were,  certainly, 
accidental.  At  those  accidental  meetings  you  urged  me  to 
connect  my  schools  with  the  National-Board.  I said  I must 
have  explanations  of  two  things — viz.,  (1)  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  rule  of  religious  instruction ; (2)  respecting  the  per- 
manence of  the  non-vested  system.  You  assured  me  that  I 
was  under  a mistake,  and  that  both  these  points  were 
already  settled,  as  I wished ; and  you  urged  me  to  join  the 
Board,  at  once.  I said  I must  have  further  assurance  on 
both  points.  You  then  suggested  that  I should  get  an  ex- 
planation of  the  rule  of  religious  instruction,  upon  an  appli- 
cation for  aid.  You  said  you  would  give  it  such  support, 
with  the  Board,  as  would  make  it  successful.  And  as  the 
question  of  the  permanence  of  the  non-vested  system 
could  not  be  settled  in  that  way,  you  offered  to  get  me  an 
official  explanation  upon  it.  I would  not  have  listened  to  your 
overture,  if  it  had  not  embraced  both  points ; but  as  your 
suggestion  appeared  to  me  right  upon  both,  I said  I was 
open  to  receive  an  explanation,  if  you  procured  it.  You 
admit  having  procured  me  the  explanation  concerning  the 
non-vested  system ; but  you  are  mistaken  iu  treating  it  as 
your,  official  duty,  in  reply  to  my  official  inquiry.  Our 
meeting  at  Carnaross  school  was,  as  you  say,  acciden- 
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tal.  I did  not  go  there  to  make  any  application  to  you, 
neither  did  I make  any;  and  your  official  letter,  of  14th 
January,  1S47,  proves  that  I made  none,  for  you  do  not  say 
in  that  letter  ' in  reply  to  your  application  or  inquiry,’  but 
you  say,  ‘having  had  some  conversation  with  you,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  being  desirous  to  procure  an  official 
answer;’  thus  clearly  admitting  that  there  had  been  nothing 
but  conversation  on  my  side,  and  that  the  desire  for  official 
explanation  was  your  own.  Accordingly,  when  I published 
the  transaction,  I treated  it  as  ‘ volunteered,’  (‘  Terms  of 
Aid  to  Non-vested  Schools,’  p.  7),  of  which  you  never 
complained.  You  are  correct  in  saying  that  delay  then 
occurred.  The  famine  was  at  its  heigh  t,  and  I was  constantly 
engaged  ; this  matter  lay  over,  until  harvest  brought  tem- 
porary relief.  I stated  this  reason  for  the  delay,  at  the  time. 
When  1 made  my  application  you  were  aware  of  it,  for  you 
directed  the  forms  to  be  sent  to  me.  When  that  application 
was  met  by  an  admission  of  the  construction  of  the  rule,  and 
followed  by  my  connexion  with  the  Board,  you  took  to 
yourself,  as  many  persons  told  me,  at  the  time,  the  whole 
credit  of  having  yourself  effected  my  connexion  with  the 
Board.  I could  not  but  understand  from  this,  that  you  had 

Sromoted  the  explanation  of  the  rule,  as  you  had  offered  to 
o.  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Macdonnell  (p.  7),  I have  stated  that 
I never  knew  how  far  the  result  was  affected  by  your  inter- 
ference, having  never,  up  to  this  moment,  had  any  communi- 
cation with  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Board,  respecting 
your  share  in  the  matter. 

“ I think  it  fair  then  to  give  you  the  grounds  on  which  I 
made  the  statement  contained  in  pp.  6 and  7 of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Macdonnell.  I shall  be  prepared  to  support  it  on 
proper  occasions.  But  I do  not  feel  called  on  to  discuss  it 
further,  in  reply  to  letters,  such  as  yours.  You  have  erro- 
neously quoted  me  as  defending  myself  against  a charge 
of  seeking  for  a mitre.  If  you  look  at  the  passage  again,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  a defence  of  another  person. 

“ I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Edward  A.  Stopford, 

“ Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

“ Archdeaconry,  Kells,  4th  June,  1859.” 

You  may  see  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  that  I had  no 


intercourse  with  him  for  several  months  before  his  July  n,  1868. 
application,  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  

12211.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  objection  Kavmag?’ 
yourself  to  religious  instruction  being  given  in  schools  esq.  ° ’ 
to  children  of  all  denominations? — Of  every  denom- 
ination? 

12212.  Of  all  denominations? — I do  not  wish  to 
see  any  primary  schools  in  which  there  would  not  be 
religious  instruction  given,  or  some  provision  made  . 
for  religious  instruction. 

12213.  I mean  unitedly,  to  the  communication  of 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  different  denomina- 
tions— unitedly,  to  any  extent? — I believe  it  is  wholly 
impossible.  I know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  utterly 
impracticable. 

12214.  Personally  are  you  in  favour  of  it? — Per- 
sonally I am  against  it,  because  there  is  grave  danger 
connected  with  it — I mean  in  mixed  schools. 

1 22 15.  Did  you  ever  approve  of  the  information  com- 
municated in  these  Extracts  yourself? — I highly  approve 
of  it  as  a Christian  man.  I give  that  information  to 
my  children,  but  not  necessarily  out  of  those  books. 

12216.  Not  out  of  that  book  ? — I may  have  done  so, 
and  may  do  so  to-morrow. 

12217.  I see  that  on  a former  occasion  the  question 
was  put  to  you — “ You  have  used  the  Scripture  lessons 
yourself  in  teaching.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  use 
of  Scripture  lessons  is  practically  an  advantage  in  a 
school”  ? — and  you  replied,  “ I think  it  is,  if  there  be  full 
confidence  that  they  are  used  with  honest  motives.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
‘ advantage.  ’ I desire  myself,  both  as  a public  officer  and 
as  an  individual,  the  extension  of  the  Scriptural  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  ‘ Extracts  ’ among  the  people, 
if  that  can  be  done  in  consonance  with  their  wishes  and 
feelings”  ? — I endorse  every  word  of  that.  I am  for  the 
spreading  of  this  information  far  and  wide,  but  through 
safe  and  authorized  parties. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-first  Day.— Dublin,  Monday,  July  13, 1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  -Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq, 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Michael  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  is  juh  13,  i86: 
further  examined.  J 

Michael 

at  150  days  and  above,  I find  the  per-centage  respec-  Fitzgerald, 
tively  18-6  in  conventual  schools,  and  38-8  in  model  es1- 
schools;  at  100  days  and  above,  I find  the  per-centage 
of  attendance  in  conventual  schools  to  be  40 -S,  and  in 
model  schools  56 1 ; while  the  per-centage  of  pupils  who 
attended  on  less  than  50  days  was  34-4  in  conventual 
schools  against  22-2  in  model  schools.  Taking  100  at- 
tendances and  above  to  include  those  who  may  be 
called  regular  attendants,  it  appears  that,  of  every  100 
pupils  on  the  rolls,  41  nearly  were  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance at  conventual  schools,  while  over  56  were 
similarly  regular  in  their  attendance  at  model  schools. 

And  taking  those- who  attended  on  less  than  50  days 
as  extremely  irregular  in  their  attendance,  it  appears 
that,  of  every  100  pupils  on  the  rolls,  a little  over  41 
were  extremely  irregular  attendants  at  conventual 
schools,  while  only  a little  over  22  were  similarly  irre- 
* This  Return  will  be  found  among  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  National  Board,  Section  XHI.,  Paragraphs. 


12218.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  return 
to  which  you  referred  on  a former  day  in  answer  to 
question  8468  ? — I have,  my  lord. 

12219.  Will  you  put  it  in? — I put  it  in  now  (re- 
turn is  put  in).* 

12220.  Is  the  whole  of  this,  or  a part  only,  com- 
prised in  the  returns  which  the  Commissioners  have 
asked  for  from  the  National  Board  ? — I am  not  aware 
how  far  it  is  comprised;  but  when  I applied  for  liberty 
to  put  it  in  to  the  Commission,  I was  told  in  the  office 
that  it  was  one  of  the  returns  that  had  been  asked  for 
111  the  general  requisition. 

. 12221.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  complete  your 
information  as  to  the  comparative  attendance  in  con- 
ventual and  in  model  schools  ? — I am.  I find  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  attended  on  200  days  and  above, 
h2  in  conventual  schools,  and  22-6  in  model  schools ; 
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Michael 

Fitzgerald, 


gular  attendants  at  model  'schools.  And  it  may  he 
mentioned  that  among  these  22  pupils  are  to  he  found 
all  who,  having  entered  the  model  schools,  were  with- 
drawn after  a few  days’  attendance  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I think  these 
statistics  clearly  establish  that  the  attendance  at  model 
schools  is  much  more  regular  than  at  conventual 
schools  ; a fact  which  seems  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  former  schools  have  been  exposed  to  a 
systematic  course  of  opposition  which  has  not  existed 
in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

12222.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  anybody 
would  make  such  a comparison  a priori  at  all  1 W ould 
not  anyone  naturally  suppose  that  the  attendance 
should  be  better  at  the  model  schools  ? — If  the  model 
schools  were  supported  by  the  public  generally,  and 
received  with  favour  by  all  classes,  then  a priori  the 
attendance  would  be  better. 

12223.  But  looking  to  those  who  attend  the  model 
schools,  and  comparing  them  with  the  persons  who 
attend  the  convent  schools — having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances— do  you  say  there  is  any  analogy  whatever 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools  1— I think  the  same 
classes  attend  to  a great  extent  in  both  classes  of 
schools. 

12224.  Do  bare-footed  children  attend  in  the  model 
schools  ? — In  some. 

12225.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  a few  cases  ? — 
Belfast  and  Trim. 

12226.  Give  us  the  statistics  of  the  Trim  and  Bel- 
fast model  schools  l — I am  not  in  a position  to  do  that. 

12227.  Could  you  give  us  the  relative  attendance  at 
Belfast  and  Trim  in  the  two  classes  of  schools? — I 
could  not. 

12228.  Then  your  statement  is  for  the  whole  of  the 
model  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ventual schools  % — Exactly  so. 

12229.  Your  other  examples  are  taken  from  cases 
where  bare-footed  children  attend  ? — I don’t  take  them 
as  examples.  I only  gave  them  as  instances. 

12230.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  model  schools 
generally  bare-footed  children  attend  ? — No.  In  con- 
ventual schools  there  are  twp  schools — a school  for  the 
better  class  of  children,  and  a school  for  the  poorer  class 
of  children. 

12231.  Do  you  say  that  of  the  convent  schools  gene- 
rally ? — In  almost  every  convent  school  I attended  it 
is  so. 

12232.  Is  it  so  in  the  schools  of  the  Presentation 
Convent,  Cork  ? — I don’t  know.  I speak  only  of  those 
I am  acquainted  with. 

12233.  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  every 
class  of  convent  schools  ? — I am  not,  of  course. 

12234.  "VVhat  convent  schools  are  you  acquainted 
with  ? — With  the  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with 
the  convent  schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  the  con- 
vent schools  under  Les  Dames  de  la  Sainte  Union,  and 
under  Carmelites,  and  with  the  schools  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  in  King’s  Inn-street. 

12235.  You  are  aware  that  the  orders  you  mention 
teach  not  only  the  poorer  classes  but  all  classes  of 
gii-ls,  and  that  they  have  schools  of  every  grade? — I be- 
lieve so,  in  most  instances. 

12236.  You  are  aware  that  the  Presentation  nuns 
cannot  ? — I am  not  aware. 

12237.  Is  your  comparison  made  with  the  middle 
or  the  lower  class  convent  schools  ? — With  the  lower 
only.  I have  no  statistics  of  the  middle  schools. 

12238.  Would  not  the  middle  schools  of  the  con- 
vents be  the  schools  that  would  most  naturally  com- 
pare with  the  model  schools? — I think  not.  I think 
those  who  attend  the  middle  schools  of  the  convents 
are  of  a higher  class  than  attend  model  schools. 

12239.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  model  schools 
in  the  south  of  Ireland? — I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  south  of  Ireland  at  all  as  an  Inspector. 

12240.  Do  you  know  from  any  information  official 
or  otherwise  what  is  the  class  of  children  attending 
the  Cork  Model  Schools? — Except  by  hearsay  I do  not 
know.  * 

12241.  Are  you  aware  there  are  pupils  go  to  that 


school  in  carriages  and  pairs  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 

12242.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
go  to  school  in  carriages  and  on  private  cars  ? — I would 
not. 

12243.  Would  the  circumstance  of  pupils  going  in 
carriages  and  on  private  cars,  or  travelling  first-class 
on  the  railway  from  Blackroclc  and  Queenstown  to 
Cork,  lead  you  to  think  they  were  of  a lower  class  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  schools  of  the  convents  1 
— Such  persons  as  you  describe  would  not  be  of  the 
lower  class,  but  I am  not  aware  that  such  classes 
attend  in  the  model  schools. 

12244.  Mr.  Dease. — Would  not  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy  to  the  model  schools  affect  the  rolls  rather 
than  the  attendance  ? — It  would  not.  I will  explain 
to  you  exactly  the  effect  it  would  have  in  the  case  of 
the  model  schools  I have  before  me  at  present. 
When  a child  enters  a model  school  its  name  is 
placed  on  the  roll.  The  child  may  then  be  withdrawn 
the  next  day  or  a week  after,  but  its  name  remains  on 
the  roll  till  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Meanwhile  the 
child  is  not  making  any  attendance  at  the  school ; and 
so  far  the  per-centage  of  attendance  is  lowered  by  the 
absence  of  that  child,  although  the  child  has  virtually 
ceased  to  attend.  In  any  model  schools  I am  acquainted 
with  the  name  is  struck  off  only  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

12245.  Mr.  Stokes. — How  are  the  fees  paid  in  the 
model  schools  ? — In  advance.  The  practice  is,  that  the 
payment  shall  be  made  to  terminate  with  the  quarter. 
Suppose  a child  came  in  for  portion  of  a quarter,  the 
payment  is  made  in  advance  from  whatever  period  the 
child  enters  till  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

12246.  Are  not  the  fees  paid  quarterly  in  advance 
in  the  model  schools? — Yes. 

12247.  Does  not  that  mode  of  paying  the  fees  secure 
greater  regularity  of  attendance?— -Undoubtedly ; it  is, 
in  great  measure,  to  this  mode  of  paying  the  fees 
I attribute  the  regularity  of  attendance. 

12248.  Is  there  any  similar  system  of  payment  in 
convent  schools  ? — I should  say  not. 

12249.  Do  you  know  that  children  of  county  magis- 
trates, professional  men,  head  inspectors,  and  persons 
in  similar  social  positions,  attend  at  any  middle  class 
convent  schools? — I do  not  know  anything  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  middle  class  convent  schools. 
I have  no  access  to  them.  I could  not  speak  of  them 
except  from  general  knowledge.  I have  no  official 
knowledge  of  them. 

12250.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a general  rule  are  not  the 
persons  who  attend  model  schools  better  looked  after 
than  those  who  attend  the  ordinary  class  National 
schools  ? Are  not  the  rolls  better  kept  ? — I have  al- 
ready stated  that  I believe  the  rolls  are  kept  in  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  schools  with  the  greatest 
regularity. 

12251.  I mean  with  reference  to  keeping  the  rolls, 
that  the  number  of  children  being  more  limited  they 
are  better  known  and  more  inquired  after  ? — There  is 
a rule  that  if  children  are  absent  from  the  model 
schools  without  leave,  notice  of  the  absence  must  be 
sent  to  the  parents  to  secure  their  attendance. 

12252.  Is  that  the  rule  in  ordinary  National  schools 
or  in  convent  schools? — Of  the  convent  schools,  the 
larger  schools  I am  acquainted  with  belong  to  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  nuns  in  their  visits  to  the 
poor  make  those  inquiries,  and  exert  themselves  to 
secure  regularity  of  attendance. 

12253.  In  the  cases  of  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
about  500,  could  they  do  it  to  an  equal  extent? — I 
don’t  know  that  they  do  it  to  that  large  extent,  but 
they  endeavour  to  do  it. 

12254.  Are  not  the  convent  schools  generally  large 
schools  ? — They  are. 

12255.  As  to  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  nuns  to  do  what  you  state  ? — I can  give  you  an 
example  of  a case  in  which,  in  a convent  school, 
success  has  been  attained  in  that  particular.  In  a 
convent  school  in  Roscrea  the  average  attendance  is 
80  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  reason 
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is,  that  in  that  school  no  child  can  he  absent  for  a single 
day  without  leave.  The  means  by  which  that  rule  is 
enforced  is  this — in  the  case  of  a child  who  has  absented 
herself  from  a school,  the  parent  of  that  child  must 
come  to  the  convent  and  appear  before  the  superioress, 
and  explain  to  her  the  cause  of  the  child’s  absence. 
That  involves  a certain  amount  of  trouble,  as  the  con- 
vent is  a short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  a task 
the  parents  don’t  like.  They  don’t  like  appearing  in 
that  capacity  before  the  Superioress,  because  they  are 
sure  to  be  found  fault  with ; therefore  they  send  their 
children  to  school  most  regularly  to  avoid  having  to  do  so. 

12256.  Mr.  Sto/ces. — In  King’s  Inn-street  school  is 
there  any  separation  of  classes  ? — Not  in  that  building. 

12257.  In  the  National  school? — Not  in  the 
National  school.  ■ There  may  be  a higher  class  school 
in  another  building.  There  is  no  separation  of  classes 
in  any  convent  school  I am  acquainted  with,  in  the 
National  school  part ; I heard  there  was  such  a thing. 

12258.  Is  Naas  in  your  district? — It  is  not.  Per- 
haps somewhere  in  that  locality  the  case  occurred. 

12259.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Is  Navan  in  your  dis- 
trict?— It  is. 


12260.  Do  you  know  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  schools  ? July  13,  ie68. 

— I have  not  been  able  to  visit  them.  I called  there  . 

about  three  weeks  ago;  I think  the  day  after  you  ^*chael 
visited  there.  The  children  were  engaged  all  day  at  esq.  ’ 
religious  instruction,  preparing  for  confirmation.  I 
could  not  think  of  interrupting  them: 

12261.  Mr.  Stokes. — Was  that  the  case  also  in  the 
boys’  school? — It  was  the  case  in  the  ordinary  boys’ 
day  school,  which  is  not  under  the  convent.  It  was 
the  case  in  the  infant  department  of  the  convent 
schools.  It  has  been  the  case  in  a great  many  schools 
in  that  diocese  for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

12262.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  ever  heard  it 
stated  before  by  anyone  that  the  attendance  in  convent 
schools  was  better  than  in  the  model  schools? — I 
heard  it  stated  by  Mr.  Keenan  in  the  Education  office, 
and  I was  very  much  surprised  at  it. 

12263.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  gave  it  in  evi- 
dence?— I know  nothing  at  all  about  his  evidence. 

It  was  before  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
that  I heard  him  in  conversation  make  the  statement. 

It  was  on  his  making  that  statement  I proceeded  to 
make  inquiry  to  investigate  the  subject  for  myself. 


James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


12264.  Mr.  Dease. — I want  to  ask  you  a question, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  ? — I beg  yoiu-  pardon  for  a moment.  I 
have,  first,  to  request  the  Chairman'  to  allow  me  to  cor- 
rect an  error.  Your  lordship  asked  me  a question  in  the 
course  of  my  last  examination  (8th  inst. ),  and  I fell  into 
a mistake  in  answering  it.  I don’t  want  to  withdraw 
the  answer,  but  to  amend  it  by  making  a correction 
and  explanation.  In  the  course  of  your  lordship’s  ex- 
amination with  regard  to  the  recent  changes  in  1864, 
that  have  been  made  in  what  we  call  the  alternative 
schemes  of  vesting,  either  in  local  trustees  or  in  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  you  asked 
whether  any  change  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
giants  by  the  Board  for  repairing  schools,  and  I fell 
into  the  mistake  of  saying,  that  since  the  late  change 
the  Board  had  extended  grants  for  repairs  to  the  new 
locally  vested  schools,  and  I don’t  know  how  I can 
have  been  led  into  such  a mistake.* 

12265.  The  Chairman. — As  regards  the  new  schools 
that  are  locally  vested,  on  whom  does  the  expense  of 
the  repairs  fall  ? — The  denial  of  aid  to  repair;  continues 
as  of  old.  The  repairs  are  extended  only  to  those 
schools  originally  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  or  those  assigned  to  them,  thereby 
still  offering  a premium  to  the  people  in  the  country 
to  vest  their  schools  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity. 

12266.  I understood  you  on  a former  day  to  say 
that  in  locally  vested  schools  one-third  of  the  repairs 
were  done  by  the  local  parties,  and  two-thirds  by  the 
Commissioners.  Was  that  your  statement,  and  if  so 
is  it  incorrect? — It  was  my  statement,  and  it  is  incor- 
rect. 1 led  your  lordship  to  suppose  that  in  what  we 
called  on  that  day  the  alternative  system — that  is,  since 
1864 — that  a change  was  made  favourable  to  local 
trustees  by  extending  to  them  aid  for  repairs,  and  in 
this  I led  your  lordship  into  a mistake,  the  correction 
of  which  leaves  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools  the  same  as  it  existed  before  the 
recent  change  in  1864. 

12267.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  under  the 
present  rule  the  repairs  of  schools  vested  in  local  trus- 
tees fall  wholly  on  those  trustees  ? — Y es ; in  the  recently 
vested  schools,  just  the  same  as  the  old  schools,  vested 
from  the  beginning. 

12268.  Before  the  Commissioners  had  power  to  hold 
schools  as  a corporate  body,  vested  schools  were  only 
vested  in  local  trustees? — Yes,  my  lord,  up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1845. 

12269.  Before  that  date  were  the  schools  so  vested 
repaired  by  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  the  repairs  of 
them  fell  solely  on  the  local  parties. 


12270.  Then  before  the  Commissioners  had  power 
to  hold  schools  themselves,  had  they  nothing  to  do 
with  the  repairs  of  vested  schools  ? — Nothing  whatever, 
except  to  supervise  the  schools,  and  through  their 
Inspector's,  and  by  their  own  action,  enforce,  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  keeping  of  the  schools  in  proper 
repair. 

12271.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Had  they  at  that  time 
more  means  of  enforcing  the  keeping  up  of  repairs 
than  they  have  now? — No;  it  was  then  set  forth  on 
the  face  of  the  trust-deed  that  the  three  trustees 
guarantee  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  and 
assigns  like  any  other  legal  deed,  that  they  would  be 
responsible  for  the  repairs,  and  it  is  the  same  now. 

12272.  The  same  now? — The  very  same  now,  in  the 
case  of  schools  vested  in  local  trustees. 

12273.  Mr.  .Dease. — In  the  course  of  your  former 
evidence,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  you  objected  to  the  word 
“ accept”  which  I used  as  expressing  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  with  regard  to  the  National 
system.  I ask  you  now,  did  the  Catholic  bishops,  as  a 
Catholic  hierarchy,  ever  accept  the  scheme  of  Lord 
Stanley  ? — Never. 

12274.  And  were  they  consulted  as  to  its  establish- 
ment?— Never. 

12275.  You  know  that  as  matter  of  history? — 
Both  as  matter  of  history  and  matter  of  absolute  fact. 

12276.  Was  not  Lord  Stanley’s  proposition  favour- 
ably received  by  the  bishops? — Rather  favourably. 
The  proposition  of  Lord  Stanley  arose  out  of  the  Com- 
mission that  was  next  previous  to  this,  on  Primary 
Education — namely,  that  of  1 824-6.  Finding  that  that 
Commission  had  proved  that  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety had  failed,  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  concerned — that  that  scheme  of  education 
had  ceased  to  be  acceptable,  the  Government  set  about 
seeing  what  they  could  do.  When  the  report  of  your 
predecessors  of  1826  was  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
was  thought  some  action  would  be  soon  taken  on  it. 
The  matter  was  delayed,  however,  till  the  year  1828, 
when  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
took  up  the  report  of  1826,  and  embodied  its  views  in 
some  Resolutions,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  its  siu-- 
prise  and  astonishment  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
on  so  important  a document,  and  at  such  a crisis — 
namely,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  action  of  a somewhat  similar  kind  was 
taken  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830.  Concurrently  with  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  virtual  overthrow  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  was  promulgated  through  the  country,  and 
the  scheme  of  Lord  Stanley  was  simply,  if  I may  so 

3 U 


* See  answer  to  Question  11,022,  page  449. 
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speak,  the  burst  of  a crisis.  O’Connell  reviewed  the 
whole  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  primary  educa- 
tion question,  and  insisted  that  something  should  be 
done.  Lord  Stanley,  then  the  Right  Honorable 
E.  G.  Stanley,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  gave 
a pledge  that  the  matter  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  should  receive  their 
earliest  attention,  and  asked  the  House  of  Commons 
to  intrust  them  with  a moderate  sum  of  money 
to  make  a commencement,  promising,  however, 
that  none  of  the  money  would  be  applied  until 
the  Government  would  have  stated  to  the  House 
what  scheme  of  education  they  intended  to  put  forth, 
so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  interim,  between  the  breaking  tip  of 
Parliament,  and  its  re-assembling  for  an  autumn 
session,  Lord  Cloncurry  who  was  a very  active  op- 
ponent of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Anthony  Richard  Blake,  and  Lord  Stanley  were 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Castle  with  Lord  Anglesey, 
that  they  might  have  a discussion  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  on  that  occasion  the  National  system 
was  founded.  I had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  Eight 
Honorable  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  himself,  who  was 
a party  to  it.  Lord  Stanley,  I may  add,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced hour  of  the  night  separated  from  the  company, 
stating  that  the  British  Parliament  would  never  accept  a 
scheme  of  education  from  which  the  Bible  was  ex- 
cluded. Nevertheless,  Lord  Stanley,  about  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  blocked  out  his  letter,  and  you 
are  to  recollect  that  the  principles  embodied  in  that 
memorable  document  are  not  his  ; the  maxim  now  so 
trite  with  us,  that  from  the  schools  should  be  banished 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  is  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812.  So,  that  I 
suppose,  this  brief  statement  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
Catholic  Bishops  were  never  consulted,  and  therefore, 
were  never  parties  to  the  terms  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter. 

12277.  Did  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  at 
that  time  express  a decided  opposition  to  the  system  ? — 
No  ; but  at  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Bishops, 
Dr.  MacHale  and  some  others,  a very  considerable 
minority,  urged  the  dangers  of  the  scheme  and  asked 
the  Bishops  to  press  for  a purely  Catholic  system. 

12278.  Did  Dr.  MacHale,  as  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops,  ever  accept  this  system  % — 
So  far  as  to  accept  grants,  and  work  with  it  for 
some  time,  he  did ; but  he  was  one  of  the  bishops 
who  at  this  meeting  proposed  that  they  should  hold 
out,  and  go  into  correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  get  denominational  grants.  It  is 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  subject  was  so  discussed  by  the 
bishops,  but  they,  having  faith  in  the  great  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  country — confiding  that 
the  new  scheme  was  a great  improvement  on  the  past 
— said  they  would  test  the  working  of  the  proposed 
experiment. 

12279.  Lord  Glonbroch. — Is  it  not  also  matter  of 
fact  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
bishops? — By  all,  without  any  exception,  so  far  as 
taking  grants.  All  accepted,  or  rather  entered  upon 
the  experiment. 

12280.  I thought  you  said  Dr.  MacHale  objected  to 
it? — No  : Mz-.  Dease  on  the  last  day  several  times 
used  the  words,  “received  the  system,”  or  “approved 
of  the  system,”  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  fact ; and  as 
he  has  now  thought  fit  to  ask  me  was  he  correct,  I 
want  to  set  the  matter  right,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  true  facts  of  the  origin  and  intro- 
duction of  the  system  should,  first,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. There  are  many  parties  throughout  the  country 
who  appear  to  believe  that  it  is  little  less  venerable  and 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  British  Constitution  itself, 
and  that  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  There  is  so  much 
ignorance  prevailing  about  the  whole  question,  that.it 
almost  amounts  to  superstition. 

12281.  But  the  bishops  were  generally  favourable 
to  it  ? — Most  favourable,  as  an  experiment,  and  as  an 
improvement  on  the  other ; and  I beg  to  remind  your 
lordship  that  the  word  “experiment”  occurs  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  own  letter;  that  it  was  proposed  as  an  ex- 


periment merely,  and  the  Commissioners  themselves 
found,  at  their  first  meeting,  that  the  experiment  would 
not  work,  and  gave  it  up. 

12282.  But  as  long  as  Archbishop  Murray  lived  we 
had  not  heard  the  same  objections  that  we  have  heard 
since  ? — Nearly  the  same,  and  as  strong,  but  not  uni- 
versal, my  lord. 

12283.  Mr.  Dease. — What  public  acts  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  can  you  refer  to  to  corroborate 
that  statement? — I incidental^  referred  to  them  in 
my  last  examination.  I said  the  bishops  were  divided 
into  two  parties  ; that  there  was  a slight  majority  in 
favour  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  both  parties 
proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Court  of  Rome. 
The  Commissioners  deputed  the  late  Mr.  Dowdall,  the 
Catholic  secretary,  to  advocate  their  case  and  explain 
official  matters.  What  I may  call  Dr.  MacHale’s  or  the 
anti-National  Board  party  sent  an  agent  on  their  behalf  • 
and  Dr.  Murray’s  party  sent  two  clergymen  on  then- 
behalf.  The  late  parish  priest  of  Booterstown,  Rev. 
Dr.  Ennis,  was  one  of  the  parties.  They  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
system  was  tolerated  by  Rescript,  dated  1 6tli  January, 
1841.  As  great  scandal  was  given  by  the  bishops 
writing  one  against  the  other,  on  the  subject,  the  Court 
of  Rome  prohibited  bishop  writing  against  bishop,  and 
archbishop  against  archbishop  in  the  newspapers,  and 
as  a matter  of  prudence,  the  system  was  tolerated  by 
the  Court  of  Rome  with  certain  conditions,  and  sug- 
gestions ; then  came  the  agitation  consequent  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  Board,  1845  ; next  the  Decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  1850,  which  brings  the  episcopal 
proceedings  up  to  1859,  and  to  tire  more  recent  trans- 
actions. 

12284.  The  name  of  Dr.  Doyle,  the  celebrated 
J.K.L.,  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  favourable 
to  a mixed  system  of  education.  Is  that  statement  cor- 
rect ?— Wholly  incorrect  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is 
quoted ; and  in  so  saying,  I am  proud  as  a child  of  his 
diocese,  and  that  great  prelate  being  a friend,  or  rather  a 
patron,  of  my  boyhood — I am  proud  of  having  this 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  honoured  name  from  the 
aspersion. 

12285.  Can  you  mention  any  special  statement  of  his, 
made  at  any  time  publicly,  that  bears  out  your  view? 
— Yes,  one  much  more  solemn  than  a mere  statement. 
Lord  Stanley’s  public  letter,  headed  October,  1831, 
was  -written  the  31st  of  that  month,  which  letter  was 
pi-inted  in  script,  and  sent  round  to  the  different 
parties  who  were  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner under  it ; and  as  soon  as  the  Commission  of 
seven  was  formed,  they  met,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Castle  of  Dublin,  on  the  first  of  December,  1831 ; for 
in  this  matter  precise  dates  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  Board  did  not  hold  their  first  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  any  business  or  making  grants 
until  the  22nd  of  January,  1832  ; yet  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1831,  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  his  memorable  letter, 
that  is  so  misquoted  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
mixed  system.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  put  it  in 
evidence.  The  National  Board  thought  his  letter  so 
important,  that  they  published  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
their  Report,  1839,  as  an  official  document,  and,  if  you 
please,  I will  make  a remark  on  it.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  when  writing  this  letter,  26  December,  1831,  he 
could  not  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  was  not  yet  formed ; it  is  quite  clear 
there  was  no  National  school  when  he  wrote  it,  not 
even  one  ; the  clergy  had  not  yet  made  any  applica- 
tion ; Dr.  Doyle  writes  a circular  to  his  own  clergy, 
in  his  capacity  as  -their  bishop,  informing  them  that 
this  new  system,  as  appeared  from  the  published  out- 
line of  it,  was  a great  improvement  on  the  Kildare-place 
system,  to  which  he  was  so  inveterately  opposed ; in- 
viting his  clergy  to  send  in  applications  to  the  new 
Board  for  aid ; and  reviewing  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  just 
then  out,  but  using  the  remarkable  caution — “ This 
assumption  (‘as  to  the  control  over  books’)  would 
produce  evil,  if  the  Commissioners  sought  to  corrupt 
the  education  of  the  Irish  people.  We  defy  them  to 
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do  so,  even  if  they  were  so  minded  ; but  they  are  not. 
Their  purpose  is  upright ; their  views  are  to  promote 
education,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  and  to  preserve 
full  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  Should  bad  men 
succeed  to  the  present  Commissioners,  and  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  education  of  youth,  we  are  not  dumb  dogs 
who  know  not  how  to  bark ; we  can  guard  our  flocks, 
and  do  so  easily  by  the  simple  process  of  excluding  the 
Commissioners,  and  their  books  and  agents,  from  our 
schools.”  Dr.  Doyle  never  wrote,  never  stated,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  one  word  about  the  National 
system — one  word  in  favour  of  mixed  education  ; and, 
- if  you  allow  me,  I will  put  in  a document  showing 
what  Ms  own  system  was  in  1826,  and  how  tolerant 
and  liberal  were  his  own  ideas  as  to  Protestant 
minorities.  I may  add  that  his  clergy  simultaneously 
applied  for  aid  ; that  the  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Leighlin 
schools  were  amongst  the  earliest  placed  under  the 
Board ; that  he  was  ill  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  year  1833,  and  was  absent  for  a time  in  England  ; 
and  that  he  died  in  Juno,  1834.  How  these  advocates 
of  the  National  system  can  say  that  Dr.  Doyle  ap- 
proved of  it,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  or  how  they  are  so 
ignorant  of  the  facts  as  to  quote  him  as  approving  of 
the  system  with  all  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in 
the  thirty-four  years  after  his  death,  I am  wholly  at 
a loss  to  understand. 

12286.  What  is  the  document  you  refer  to,  that 
you  will  put  in  in  support  of  that  statement! — 
Several  of  the  schools  of  that  diocese  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  when  Dr. 
Doyle  withdrew  therefrom  he  issued  general  instruc- 
tions to  his  clergy — a sort  of  modest  diocesan  code  for 
the  management  of  the  parochial  schools,  which  if 
you  please  I will  put  in  as  an  important  document, 
telling  you  at  this  stage  only,  that  he  distinctly  lays 
down  the  course  of  religious  instruction,  with  winch 
the  school  was  to  open  and  to  close ; and  he  also  dis- 
distinetly  lays  down,  that  if  Protestant  children  at- 
tended Catholic  parochial  schools,  they  were  not  to  take 
part  in  the  religious  instruction,  except  directed  by 
then.'  parents.  There  was  no  trick,  nor  slimy  ways 
about  him  either  to  coax  or  to  compel  them;  for 
he  said,  that  unless  at  their  own  desire,  sanctioned 
expressly  by  their  parents,  they  were  to  be  put  out ; 
whilst  they  not  alone  got  secular  instruction,  but  they 
obtained  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  school,  and 
were  afforded  time  and  place  for  their  own  religious 
instruction,  as  prescribed  by  their  pastors,  though  they 
might  not,  in  a public  capacity,  have  given  one  shilling 
towards  the  building  of  the  school,  or  towards  its 
support. 

12287.  Mr.  Gibson. — I want  to  know  do  you  refer 
to  Dr.  Doyle’s  letter,  dated  Carlow,  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1831 ! — I do. 

12288.  Do  you  wish  to  put  it  in! — If  you  please. 

12289.  I think  you  have  given  a commentary  on 
it ! — Yes.  I beg  to  say,  whether  I was  misunderstood  or 
not  I do  not  know,  that  I distinctly  stated  I intended 
to  put  it  in  as  a document,  and  also  the  Pules  and 
Regulations  in  use  in  the  schools  in  his  dioceses,  1826- 
1831. 

12290.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  that  the  document 
you  propose  to  put  in  1 — Dr.  Doyle’s  circular,  and  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  his  schools. 

“ Copt  of  a Circular  Letter  addressed  by  the  Right 

Rev.  James  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  to 

the  Clergy  under  him,  upon  the  first  announcement  of 

the  National  System  of  Education. 

“ Cai-low,  26th  December,  1831. 

“ Rev.  bear  Sir, — You  have  been  made  acquainted, 
through  advertisements  in  the  public  newspapers,  with  an 
outline  of  the  plan  or  terms  on  which  the  funds  placed  by 
Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Dish  people  will 
be  dispensed. 

“These  terms  had1  been  long  sought  for  by  repeated  appli- 
cations to  Government,  and  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  and 
have  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  been  obtained.  They 
are  not,  perhaps,  the  very  best  which  could  be  devised ; but 
they  are  well  suited  to  the  especial  circumstances  of  this  dis- 


tracted country.  They  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  by  then-  respective  pastors,  or  persons  appointed 
for  that  pui'pose  by  them,  as  often  as  those  pastors  can 
deem  it  necessary.  This  instruction  shall  be  given  on  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week,  and  may  be  given,  as  I hope  it 
will,  every  day. 

“ The  school-house  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense  is 
to  be  secured  to  the  public.  This  is  all  the  Commissioners 
require ; and  this  is  just,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
guard  against  individual  rapacity.  The  Commissioners 
claim  to  have  control  over  the  books  to  be  used  in  schools. 
This  appears  an  assumption  from  which  evil  as  well  as  good 
might  follow.  It  is  good  that  useless  or  immoral  books  be 
utterly,  and  by  authority,  excluded.  This  precaution  is 
idle  in  our  regard,  but  it  may  not  be  so  elsewhere ; and 
‘Law,’  says  the  apostle,  ‘is  placed  not  for  the  just  man, 
but  for  the  unjust.’  It  gives  no  trouble  to  the  man  who 
acts  properly,  it  gives  pain,  and  brings  punishment  only  to 
him  who  omits  or  transgresses  hi3  duty. 

“ This  assumption  would  produce  evil  if  the  Commissioners 
sought  to  corrupt  the  education  of  the  Irish  people.  We 
defy  them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  were  so  minded  ; but  they 
are  not.  Their  purpose  is  upright — their  views  are  to  pro- 
mote education,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  and  to  preserve 
full  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  Should  bad  men 
succeed  to  the  present  Commissioners,  and  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  education  of  youth,  we  are  not  dumb  dogs, 
who  know  not  how  to  bark.  "VVe  can  guard  our  flocks, 
and  do  so  easily,  by  the  simple  process  of  excluding  the 
Commissioners  and  their  books  and  agents  from  our  schools. 
W e might,  by  doing  so,  forfeit  the  aid  which  they  would,  if 
the  supposition  were  realized,  be  entitled  to  withhold  ; but, 
in  'withholding  it,  they  would  be  answerable  to  Parliament, 
to  which  we  also  would  have  access. 

“ The  lesson  on  Christian  charity  which  the  Commissioners 
wish  to  have  inculcated  is  one  dear  to  our  hearts.  I hope 
they  will  have  it  printed  as  a heading  to  all  their  spelling 
and  reading  lessons,  and  placed  as  a frontispiece  to  all  their 
books. 

“ The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  be 
employed  be  provided  from  some  model  school  with  a certi- 
ficate of  their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work  of  great 
difficulty,  to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge  schools  and 
placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers  and 
of  those  only. 

“ The  power  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  to  fine,  suspend, 
or  remove  teachers  is  somewhat  exorbitant,  but  the  exercise 
of  it  might  in  certain  cases  where  religious  differences  or 
religious  parties  arose,  be  salutary.  If  this  power  were 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  any  well-conducted  school, 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  we  have  the  same  remedy  against 
its  exercise  that  we  could  resort  to  in  the  case  of  the  intro- 
duction of  improper  books ; this  claim,  therefore,  is  not  one  to 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  object. 

“ During  the  many  years  in  which  education  has  been  in 
this  country  a source  of  religious  dissension,  our  school- 
houses  have  been  built  and  generally  attached  to  our  places 
of  worship,  whilst  the  school-houses  built  by  Parliamentary 
aid  have  been  raised  in  detached  places. 

“ Some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine  edu- 
cation and  have  only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two  ; not 
so  at  present,  and  time  only  can  effect  that  union  which  has 
hitherto  been  prevented  at  great  sacrifice  and  at  great 
expense.  I notice  this,  that  you  may  be  enabled  in  your  ap- 
plication or  reply  to  the  Commissioners  to  point  out  the 
true  and  very  sufficient  reasons  why  in  these  dioceses,  so 
well  supplied  with  school-houses,  few  requisitions  for  aid  to 
assist  schools  can,  as  yet,  be  made  in  that  joint  manner  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners so  justly  recommend.  Having  premised  this  much, 
I now  beg  you  will,  without  unnecessary  delay,  apply  to  the 
Commissioners  before  mentioned  for  aid  whether  to  build 
or  to  furnish  or  to  support,  as  the  case  may  warrant,  each  of 
your  parochial  schools.  The  form  in  which  the  application 
(always  to  be  couched  in  the  most  respectful  language) 
should  be  made,  is  a matter  of  indifference ; as  I sup- 
pose, should  it  be  thought  worthy  of  attention,  a paper  in 
the  form  of  queries,  containing  the  terms  on  which  aid  can 
be  given  will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  on  your  reply  to  such  paper  will  depend 
the  decision  on  your  claims. 

“ You  may  take  the  following  as  a skeleton  draft  of  the 
memorial  to  be  prepared  on  behalf  of  any  school. 

“ 1 TO  TIIE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  AND  HONORABLE  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  EDUCATION,  &C. , &C. 

“ ‘ The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  clergymen  [or  parish 
priest,  as  the  case  may  be],  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of [or  town  of ] 

“ 1 Respectfully  slioweth — 

“ 1 That  memorialists  have  built  [or  intend  to  build]  a 
school-house  in  which  [express  the  average  number  of 
3 U 2 


July  33,  1868. 

J araes  W. 
Kavanagh, 
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children  are  or  will  be  educated].  That  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  memorialists  are  insufficient  for  the  building 
the  same,  or  fitting  up  and  furnishing  same  with  requisites 
and  maintaining  a competent  teacher  therein.  Memorialists, 
therefore,  willing  to  conform  to  the  published  rules  of  the 
Commissioners,  humbly  hope  for  such  aid  as  Commissioners 
in  their  wisdom  may  think  proper  to  grant. 

“ ‘ And  memorialists  will  ever  pray.’ 

“ Wishing  you  the  choicest  graces  of  this  auspicious  time, 
when  God  appeared  on  earth  to  establish  peace  and  good- 
will, I remain,  rev.  dear  sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant  in 
Christ, 

“ (Signed),  J.  Doyle.” 

“ Rules  and  Regulations  for  Schools  in  the  Dioceses  of 

Kildare  and  Leighlin,  prescribed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 

Doyle. 

“ 1.  When  a school  is  fitted  up  with  desks,  forms, 
and  supplied  with  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  let  a com- 
mittee of  management  be  formed  for  governing  it. 

,l  2.  Let  a master  who  has  obtained  a Certificate  from  the 
teacher  in  oneof  the  Model  Schools  in  the  several  Deaneries, 
be  employed  at  a fixed  salary,  and  engaged  to  conduct  the 
school  according  to  the  improved  plan  which  he  has  learned. 

“ 3.  Let  a fund  for  the  payment  of  the  master  and  for  de- 
fraying the  current  expenses  of  the  school  be  formed  of  the 
annual  subscriptions  paid  by  the  wealthy  individuals  resid- 
ing in  or  connected  with  the  district,  of  the  weekly  or 
quarterly  payments  by  the  children,  and,  where  necessary,  of 
collections  made  at  appointed  times  by  the  clergymen  at 
the  chapel,  or  by  members  of  the  committee  throughout 
the  town  or  district. 

“ 4.  Let  the  weekly  payments  for  paupers  be  made  by  the 
treasurer  (who  must  be  a layman)  out  of  this  fund,  so  that 
by  the  school  roll  all  may  appear  to  pay. 

“5.  Let  the  hours  of  attendance  at  school  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  and  all  its  regulations  enforced  by  the  visitors, 
whose  remarks,  to  be  written  in  a book  to  be  kept  by  the 
master  for  the  purpose,  are  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  at  the  quarterly  meeting.  Those  meetings 
are  to  be  held  on  such  days  as  the  Committee  may  appoint. 

“6.  The  religious  education  of  the  children  is  to  be  thus 
conducted.  In  every  school  shall  be  provided,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  and  kept  carefully  by  the  master,  at  least  one 
copy  of  each  of  the  following  books: — the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an  approved  Prayer-book,  Reeve’s 
or  Gahan’s  History  of  the  Bible,  Fleury’s  Historical  Cate- 
chism, the  Evangelical  Life  of  Christ,  the  Morality  of  the 
Bible  by  Dr.  Challoner,  Gother  or  Dorrell  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Miss  Herbert  and  the 
Villagers  by  Miss  Bodenham.  On  the  opening  of  the  school 
the  master  shall,  after  the  blessing  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  recite  aloud,  with  the  children  assembled,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  God,  as  given,  at  length,  in  the  “ Abridgment 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,”  the  Commandments  of  the 
Church,  with  the  Acts  of  Contrition,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
—as  found  in  the  form  of  Morning  Prayer.  He  shall  next 
arrange  the  classes,  and  then,  or  in  the  evening  if  he  find  it 
more  convenient,  hear,  with  the  aid  of  his  monitors,  the  lessons 
of  the  Catechism,  as  committed  to  memory  by  the  children.  In 
the  evening,  after  invoking  the  Holy  Ghost  and  reciting  the 
General  Confession,  let  the  master,  standing  with  his  head 
bare,  and  all  the  children  in  like  position,  read  from  the  New 
Testament  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  of  the  day,  as  the  same  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Text  or  Appendix,  or  if  there  be  not  a 
Gospel  or  Epistle  appointed  for  the  day,  let  him  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; and 
when  he  will  have  done  so,  and  being  seated  with  the  chil- 
dren, let  him  from  Gother  or  Dorrell  read  the  Commentary 
upon  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  which  had  been  read.  Should  the 
time  employed  in  this  instruction  be  considerable,  let  the 
master  select  a convenient  time  in  the  day  to  have  read  for 
the  children,  by  himself  or  by  a scholar  selected  by  him,  a 
chapter  from  one  or  other  of  the  several  books  above  men- 
tioned, and  let  him  combine  with  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, in  the  more  advanced  classes,  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
especially  of  the  New  Testament,  from  Floury  or  Reeve,  as 
well  as  the  study  of  the  morality  of  the  Bible  out  of  Chal- 
loner, or  in  the  other  books  above  mentioned.  Let  the 
children,  when  possible,  be  provided  with  copies  of  those 
books.  The  evening  exercise  to  close  with  a short  act  of 
thanksgiving,  the  Litany,  or  the  Anthem,  “Hail,  Holy 
Queen,”  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

“ 7-  Whenever  Protestant  children  attend,  let  them  net 
share  in  the  duties  of  prayer  or  religious  instruction,  unless 
at  their  oivn  desire , sanctioned  expressly  by  their  parents; 
and  where  the  number  of  such  children  will  be  at  all  consider- 
able, the  Committee,  if  required,  shoidd  afford  time  and  place 
for  religious  instruction  being  imparted  to  them  by  a person  of 
their  oxen  communion,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their 
own  pastors. 


12291.  Mr.  Dease. — A scheme  was  sketched  out 
about  two  years  ago,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
meet  the  objections  and  inconveniences  of  the  mixed 
system  by  some  such  plan  as  the  following,  namely — in 
each  school  district  where  there  is  a mixed  population, 
and  where  the  minority  might  be  sufficiently  large 
to  fill  a small  school,  to  establish  a school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  each  religious  denomination ; and  in  districts 
where  the  minority  was  too  small  for  a school,  to 
establish  mixed  schools,  with  the  strongest  possible 
safeguards  against  proselytism.  Would  such  a scheme 
as  that  be  satisfactory  in  guarding  the  rights  of 
minorities  ? — No. 

12292.  For  what  reason? — For  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  Commissioners  urged,  especially  the  late 
Archbishop  Whately,  against  Lord  Stanley’s  system 
itself.  Lord  Stanley’s  original  scheme  was,  as  you  are 
aware,  one  of  combined  secular  and  of  separate  reli- 
gious instruction ; each  category  rigidly  to  exclude  the 
other.  When  the  Commissioners,  at  their  first  meeting, 
considered  this,  Dr.  Whately  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile, 
as  he  had  had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject,  was  this  his  meaning ; 
and  Mr.  Carlile  intimated  to  the  new  Board — the 
provisional  Board,  as  I will  call  them — that  these  were 
Lord  Stanley’s  views,  that  secular  instruction  was  to 
rigidly  exclude  all  religious  instruction;  whereupon 
Dr.  Whately  turned  to  Dr.  Murray,  and  said,  “It 
won’t  work.  I suppose  then,”  he  says,  “according  to 
this,  if  a scholar  asks  the  schoolmaster,  ‘Is  Jupiter 
the  true  god?’  he  is  not  to  answer  him.  It  won’t  work.” 
“It  won’t  work,”  said  Dr.  Murray.”  You  are  here, 
Mr.  Dease,  in  a Christian  country,  and  yon  cannot 
exclude  the  facts  of  revelation,  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  external  history  of  Christianity. 
Apart  from  any  higher  motive,  you  cannot  exclude 
these  from  the  consideration  of  the  people.  You  can 
teach  mathematics,  as  I well  know ; you  can  teach 
chemistry,  and  many  other  tilings,  without  introducing 
the  religious  element,  but  you  cannot  compile  class- 
books  without  introducing  moral  and  even  religious 
instruction,  and  even  if  you  go  back  to  classical  and 
pagan  literature  there  is  a religion  there;  but  the 
moment  you  introduce  the  religious  element  into  the 
daily  teaching  of  the  school  or  introduce  history  into 
a mixed  community  like  Ireland,  the  scheme  becomes 
wholly  impracticable..  It  looks  extremely  well  on  paper, 
and  would  captivate  liberal-minded  men;  but  when 
you  come  to  its  detailed  application  it  does  not  work. 

12293.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a matter  of  fact,  does 
not  the  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1854 
show  clearly  that  many  of  the  masters,  especially  the 
Presbyterian  masters  in  the  North,  actually  use  the 
ordinary  class-books  of  the  National  Board,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children? — Yes. 

12294.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Will  the  witness  read 
you  the  evidence  to  which  he  refers  ? — If  you  please, 
give  me  a copy  of  the  Lords’  report  of  1854,  as  I did  not 
bring  my  own  with  me.  The  Rev.  T.  Campbell 

12295.  The  page? — 1069;  Second  volume,  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  National  Edu- 
cation (Ireland),  1854.  The  Rev.  T.  Campbell, 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Belfast,  states  that  he 
visited  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  fifty-five  schools  that 
year,  1854,  with  a view  to  that  inquiry.  When  under 
examination  by  Viscount  Clancarty,  he  was  asked, 
among  other  things,  “ Did  you  observe  similar  devia- 
tions from  the  roles  in  any  other  schools  ? — I should 
have  to  mention  a great  many ; they  are  generally  used 
as  placesforreligiousworship.  I will  specifyone  in  which 
it  appeared  even  on  the  Time-sheet  that  there  would 
be  such  a service  ; that  was  the  Murphy-street  schools 
in  the  town  of  Belfast.  Mr.  Lowrie  is  the  patron.  In 
conversation  with  the  mistress  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious education,  she  said  that  none  of  the  children, 
though  there  are  Arians  as  well  as  orthodox  Presby- 
terians among  them,  refuse  to  receive  the  instruction 
which  is  given,  which  consists  of  reading  the  Bible. 
If  explanations  of  the  Bible  were  given,  she  said,  there 
would  be  refusals,  but  during  the  lessons  opjiortunities 
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occur  -which  can  be,  and  are  taken  advantage  of,  to  instil 
religious  instruction,  without  suspicion.  She  added, 
‘ who  is  to  take  notice  of  this  V ” 

12296.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  regard  that  as 
reliable  evidence  ? — The  evidence  of  a beneficed  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  from  the  town,  on  his 
oath,  stating  what  passed  between  him  and  a school- 
mistress, on  a visit  undertaken  for  the  solemn  purpose 
of  giving  information  before  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  I 
think,  most  reliable  evidence. 

12297.  Do  you  regard  the  statement  by  the  party 
under  the  circumstances  as  very  reliable? — I should 
say  so. 

12298.  You  are  aware  that  in  connexion  with  the 
same  examination  a Presbyterian  witness  declared  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  the  Presbyterian 
manager  of  a school  had  ever  used  the  school  or  the 
lessons  for  such  a purpose.  Are  you  aware  of  that 
fact  ? — I am  aware,  but  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

12299.  You  are  aware  that  is  part  of  the  evidence? 
— I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I entirely  accept  your 
statement  of  it ; it  is  not  pertinent,  however. 

12300.  Which  is  correct — your  first  answer  that 
you  are  aware  of  it,  or  your  second  that  you  are  not  ? 
— I never  meant  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that  I 
did  not  recollect.  Well  as  I know  the  evidence  for 
1854, 1 do  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  but  I accept  it 
on  your  statement.  I was,  like  yourself,  a witness 
before  that  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

12301.  Mr .Sullivan. — Are  there  not  other  cases  in 
that  book  ? — Several. 

12302.  Will  you  point  out  one  or  two? — Of  the 
White  Abbey  female  school — Patron  and  teacher  Pres- 
byterian— Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  incumbent  of  Trinity 
Church,  says  that  the  mistress  told  him,  “ she  imparts 
religious  instruction  whenever  she  pleases — on  any  occa- 
sion that  may  suggest  itself.  There  is  no  one  to  forbid 
it.  She  had  been  in  the  school  for  some  years.  She 
may  do  it”  (I  use  his  own  words),  “ as  this  is  a Presby- 
terian school.”  She  does  not  consider  the  introduction 
of  religious  instruction  into  her  ordinary  teaching  a 
breach  of  the  rules,  as  there  is  no  one  to  restrain  her. 

12303.  Mr.  JJease.  — Do  you  consider  it  possible  to 
compile  or  write  an  educational  book  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  pereons  of  all  religious  denominations  ? 
— On  agriculture,  on  mechanics,  on  mathematics,  on 
physics,  on  natural  history,  and  matters  of  that  sort, 
but  no  book  whatever  that  contains  matter  of  a moral, 
or  even  of  a general  literary  character,  much  less  on 
history  or  religion. 

12304.  Could  danger,  in  your  opinion,  arise  from 
the  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  being  taught 
by  teachers  of  another  religious  denomination  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  school,  even  outside 
the  mere  teaching  class  ? — I don’t  see  how  such  danger 
could  be  avoided.  The  ever-recurring  breaches  of 
discipline,  and  occasionally  of  moral  propriety,  little 
crimes,  little  contentions,  will  necessitate  what  we  may 
call  a formal  lesson  on  a moral  subject — and  the  ques- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  highest 
sanction  of  religion  as  influencing  our  motives  and 
our  conduct  will  crop  out.  From  mere  pagan  motives 
of  persona]  prudence,  you  can  speak  against  intempe- 
rance, against  lying,  against  cheating,  and  against  vices 
that  the  pagan,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  would 
equally  condemn,  but  when  you  go  into  the  higher 
sanction,  the  higher  motives,  that  we  in  a Christian 
country,  of  every  religious  denomination,  appeal  to 
as  influencing  our  conduct,  distinctive  religious  allusions 
are  unavoidable. 

12305.  I asked  you,  just  now,  with  regard  to  a 
scheme  that  was  proposed  two  years  ago,  why  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory? — On  the  grounds  that  I 
have  indicated,  and  only  faintly  indicated.  You  can- 
not exclude  religion,  religious  allusions,  and  religious 
motives  and  sanctions  from  a school,  nor  can  you 
exclude  history.  If  these  positions  be  correct,  then  is 
mixed  education  practically  impossible,  without  partak- 
ing of  the  bias  of  the  teacher. 

12306.  I follow  that  up  by  asking  you  whether  you 
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body  would  be  met  by  allowing  every  school  manager,  

in  his  own  school,  to  teach  what  he  likes,  using  his  own  ^avanaKh 
books,  provided  he  reached  a certain  standard  of  educa-  es^.  ° ’ 
tional  excellence,  to  be  tested  by  examination — that 
he  should  not  refuse  to  receive  into  his  school  and  to 
afford  instruction  in  each  and  every  part  of  the  school 
programme,  to  the  child  of  any  parent  in  the  school 
district  who  might  apply  for  it,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  part  to  which  the  parent  might  object? — As  a 
citizen,  I would  make  the  giving  of  grants  for  primary 
education  from  the  common  taxation  of  all  the  citizens 
conditional  on  the  admission  of  every  citizen’s  child, 
irrespective  of  creed,  to  the  secular  instruction  afforded 
in  the  school ; but  when  you  come  then  to  the  ques- 
tion that  the  presence  of  an  extreme  minority  is  to 
disarrange  the  whole  moral  government,  general 
system,  and  religious  economy  of  the  school,  it  would 
be  absurd,  nay  tyrannical,  to  impose  such  a condition. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  manager  does  not  de- 
signedly frame  these  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression  on  the  minority,  I don’t  see  how  you  could 
enforce  this  domination  of  religious  minorities.  I 
would  give  the  patron  the  same  freedom  in  his  school 
that  he  has  in  his  church — no  more.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  I would  not  allow  him  to  compel  any- 
one in  the  school,  in  the  sense  of  physical  or  any 
kindred  compulsion,  to  take  a part  in  anything  going 
on — any  religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  (Ms- 
approved.  I don’t  see  how,  except  by  writing  across 
the  face  of  the  school,  by  inscription  or  by  symbol, 
whichever  you  like,  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Presby- 
terian— I don’t  see  how,  otherwise,  the  primary  schools 
can  be  worked.  The  churches  are  open,  whether 
Protestant,  Catholic  or  Presbyterian.  You  cannot 
compel  anyone  to  go  in,  nor  anyone  to  remain.  In  a 
mixed  community  like  this  you  must  adopt  the  same 
course — if  a minority  be  present,  give  them  the 
benefit  of  secular-  instruction,  always  taking  for  granted 
there  is  that  good  social  feeling  amongst  all  classes,  that 
they  would  not  purposely  make  an  assault  on  the  faith  of 
an  individual  poor  child  in  the  school.  The  school  course 
is  allotted,  on  the  time-table.  Everyone  knows  that 
by  the  common  division  of  school  labour  there  is  a set 
time  for  religious  instruction,  and  so  on,  and  if,  in  the 
face  of  this,  one  of  the  minority  chose  to  send  his  child, 
and  that  an  incidental  occasion  arises  in  the  school  for 
moral  or  religious  suasion,  the  course  of  instruction  is 
not  to  be  stopped  for  that  minority.  The  thing  would 
not  work  otherwise. 

12307.  The  Chairman . — Are  you  opposed  to  the 
English  conscience  clause  ? — I am  not  opposed  to  it,  if 
people  will  accept  it,  and,  .personally,  I would  agree  to 
put  out  a child  under  peculiar  circumstances — if  I 
found  it  was  a matter  of  prudence,  but  I don’t  think 
it  is  a scheme  that  would  work  well,  for  no  clause 
that  you  can  apply  would  work  or  be  effective 
for  protection  during  certain  times  of  the  day ; besides 
the  conscience  clause  is  only  a rough  attempt  at 
protection ; and  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
subject,  any  school  Inspector,  any  teacher,  any  father 
that  has  taken  active  part  in  the  moral  management 
of  his  own  children,  knows  that  it  is  impossible,  with 
the  most  honorable,  careful,  and  liberally  disposed 
teachers  and  patrons,  to  prevent  occasions  that  will 
arise  during  the  day  where  the  influence  of  the  school 
must  be  brought,  and  rightly  brought,  into  play,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  conduct  of  the  children. 

I believe  the  conscience  clause  scheme  ineffectual  for 
the  end  in  view,  and  that  it  would  not  work  satisfac- 
torily either  in  England  or  here. 

12308.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  you  not  be  dis- 
posed to  be  as  liberal  as  Dr.  Doyle  ? — Certainly. 

12309.  Would  you  concur  in  this— “ Whenever  Pro- 
testant children  attend  let  them  not  share  in  the  duty 
of  prayer  or  religious  instruction  unless  at  their  own 
desire,  sanctioned  expressly  by  their  parents”  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  allow  me  to  explain  the  meaning  which 
may  not  be  so  clear  to  you,  and  there  is  danger  if  it 
is  not,  that  you  may  take  it  to  mean  that  there  is  no 
incidental  religious  instruction  ever  to  be  given  during 
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July  13,  1868. . the  day.  Dr.  Doyle  meant  no  such  thing ; he  allotted 
JamesW  *^le  time  for  the  formal  religious  instruction  ; not 
Kavanagh,  alone  the  course,  the  hours,  but  even  the  books  of 
esq.  ’ which  he  prescribed.  He  prescribed  the  very  attitude 
of  the  schoolmaster  reading  the  Few  Testament.  He 
laid  down  every  detail  of  it ; and  I do  go  for  and  would 
support  that. 

12310.  Mr.  Dense. — Would  such  a scheme  as  that 
which  I have  roughly  sketched  out  for  you — sup- 
posing the  whole  fund  as  now  to  be  supplied  by  the 
State — would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  more  or  less 
acceptable  than  a denominational  system  exactly  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  existing  in  England  ? — By  the 
denominational  system  as  it  exists  in  all  respects  in 
England,  I understand  you' to  mean  the  mere  principle 
of  the  denominational  system,  and  the  principle  alone. 

12311.  I mean  exactly  similar  in  every  respect  1 — 
I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question.  I think  it 
a great  deal  better  to  qualify  or  distinguish  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  put  me  a question  on  the  mixed  system 
as  distinguished  from  the  denominational 

12312.  That  is  not  the  question? — Then  I decline, 
just  now,  to  answer  the  question. 

12313.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  aware  whether  the 
Presbyterians  had  taken  any  steps  towards  establishing 
a training  department  or  model  school  previous  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  in 


1837  7—1  am. 

12314.  Is  it  stated  on  good  authority? — Yes;  on 
the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  then  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Ulster,  now  called  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ireland. 

12315.  Will  you  read  it? — TkeRev.  Dr.  Cooke,  who 
is  justly  regarded  as  perhaps  the  very  head,  in  point  of 
years  and  public  respect,  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
Ix'eland,  having  been  sixty  years  an  ordained  minister 
of  that  body,  and  having  filled,  twenty-four  years  ago, 
the  important  office  of  Moderator  in  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  was  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  when  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  on  the  point. 

12316.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  page  ? — Page  431; 
I will  read  the  last  question  so  as  not  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Commissioners.  To  question  6409,  Mr. 
Shaw  being  the  examiner — “ There  were  ten  resolutions 
passed  on  that  occasion ”? — “Yes,”  and  so  on.  Then 
the  resolutions  are  given  at  a sixbsequent  period  of  his 
examination,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Synod  is  to  keep 
itself  disconnected  from  the  new  scheme  of  education. 

12317.  What  place  are  you  quoting  from  ? — The  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  is  the  1 0th  of  J anuary,  1832. 

12318.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  new  system  being  the 
National  system? — Yes ; the  National  system,  just 
projected,  early  as  Dr.  Doyle  approved  of  it,  alnxost 
as  early  the  Presbyterians  condemned  it.  I think  the 
tenth  resolution  appoints  the  Directors  of  the  Synod’s 
Missions  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a central  model  school  in  Ulster  for 
the  training  of  Presbyterian  teachers. 

12319.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Will  you  quote  the  reso- 
lutions, please,  and  have  the  kindness  to  say  where 
they  are  found  ? — Page  464.  The  resolutions  open 
with  this  preamble  : — “ As  it  is  the  acknowledged 
duty  of  this  Church  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
people  under  its  care,  a system  of  Scriptural  and  Pres- 
byterian education,  superintended  by  its  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  following  regxdations  for  conducting  schools 
to  be  established  under  this  system  in  each  con- 
gregation, was  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
and  transmitted  to  Presbyteries,  with  all  convenient 
speed.”  Then  the  tenth  resolution,  which  is  the 
matter  of  your  question,  declares'  that  the  directors 
of  the  Synod’s  mission,  for  the  present  year,  shall 
continue  until  the  next  aixnual  meeting  of  Synod ; 
and  “ shall  report  on  the  praticability  of  establishing, 
in  Ulster1,  a Central  Model  School,  for  the  training  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Synod’s  Schools,  and  they  shall  re- 
port the  result  of  their  inquiries,  on  this  important 
matter,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod.” 

12320.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  quite  evident  that,  at 
that  period,  the  Presbyterians  had  not  the  same 


views  with  regard  to  model  schools  that  they  have  at 
present.  Is  xxot  that  so  ? — Quite  so.  They  sought  for 
themselves  what  Catholics  now  seek,  and  for  which  we 
are  so  much  attacked — Catholic  teachers  to  be  trained 
by  Catholics. 

12321.  When  was  the  first  change  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  ? What  was  the  cause  of  the  change  ? — Autumn 
1837.  Before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1837,  they  stated,  amongst  other  things, 
that  to  exclude,  as  they  said,  the  Word  of  God, 
within  school  hours  from  instruction,  is  virtually  to 
put  it  under  a ban  or  prohibition,  and  then  a question 
arose  as  to  what  was  meant  by  “school  hours.”  The 
Government  and  the  National  Board  had  said,  that  by 
school  hour-s  was  meant  the  whole  time  diu-ing  which 
the  children  are  under  instruction,  whether  that  in- 
struction be  X'eligious  or  secular,  or  both,  but  yielding 
to  their  wishes  the  x'iiles  were  modified ; in  fact,  the 
original  code  was  re-cast  in  1837,  and  permission 
given,  in  express  teirns,  to  any  patroxx  of  a school  to 
introduce  religious  instruction — what  we  call  break- 
ing the  secidar  instruction — that  is,  they  nxight  have 
it  at  twelve,  one,  two,  three  o’clock,  or  any  other  hour 
of  the  day,  provided  they  complied  with  the  rule  to  ex- 
clude the  other  dissentient  children, 

12322.  What  was  the  second  change  made  in  the 
rales  of  the  National  Boax-d  at  the  instance  of  the 
Px-esbytei'ian  body  ? — The  second  change  which  grew 
up  tentatively,  approved  of  by  Boax'd’s  Grdei's  and 
otherwise,  though  it  did  not  appear  for  some  time  in 
a formal  rule — was  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
school-houses,  outside  of  the  school  hours.  Dr.  Cooke, 
ixx  reply  to  a question  (Q.  6,706 — House  of  Commons, 
1837),  complains  of  “ A rale  forbidding  to  preach  in 
a school-house,  and  annexing  for  such  offence  the 
penalty  of  suspension  of  aid.”  And  I may  add,  in 
connexion  with  this,  that  soon  after  the  scheme  was 
started,  that  venex'able  clergyman,  Dr-.  Cooke,  sent  a 
challenge,  containing  seven  propositions,  round  his  own 
immediate  neighbour-hood,  near  Belfast,  defying  all 
comer's  to  controvert  them — these  propositions  being 
that : — 

“ Having  been  requested  by  some  members  of  mv  own 
congregation  residing  fir  county  Down,  in  and  about  Bally- 
macarrett  and  Lagan  village,  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  (so 
called)  National  system  of  education,  the  following  charges 
I am  at  any  time  or  place  ready  to  maintain  against  it,  from 
the  evidence  of  its  own  documents.  1.  It  was  invented 
and  imposed,  not  at  the  wish  of  Protestants , but  to  please 
the  priests  of  Rome  in  them  dislike  of  Bible-reading  in 
schools.  2.  During  four  hours  every  day  the  Bible  must  be 
excluded,  and  to  read  it  during  that  time  would  forfeit  all 
assistance.  3.  During  four  hours  a day  neither  schoolmaster 
nor  minister  dare  pray  in  the  school,  under  the  above 
penalty.  4.  No  minister  dare  ever  preach  in  the  school- 
house,  under  the  like  penalty..  5.  The  Romish  priest  is  a 
visitor  of  the  school,  whether  the  Committee  will  or  not, 
and  can  turn  out  the  Protestant  children,  one  day  every  week 
in  the  year  to  teach  that  Protestants  are  heretics,  and  cannot, 
as  such,  be  saved,  being  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
6.  The  Board  publishes  books  that  inculcate  Popery , and 
authorizes  them  use  in  schools.  7.  The  Board  has  published 
in  one  of  their  school  books  a well-known  seditious  song, 

‘ Erin-go-Bragh ,’  and  give  it  among  their  schools.  I affix 
my  name  to  these  charges,  being  ready  to  maintain  them 
against  any  gainsayer.”  (Q.  7,091—1837.) 

12323.  That  was  the  second  change  ? — Yes ; if  you 
desire  it,  I will  tell  yorx  how  that  grew  up.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hincks,  Killileagh,  Co.  Down,  raised  the  qrxestion 
in  1837.  He  stated  that  at  the  time  of  religious  in- 
struction— it  might  be  a winter’s  evening,  it  might 
be  late,  it  might  be  wet — many  circumstances  might 
make  it  desirable  that  the  children  should  be  accom- 
panied by  then'  parents ; or,  if  their  parents  were  un- 
able to  go,  by  their  friends ; and  he  asked  the  Board 
whether,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  allow 
the  children  to  be  accompanied,  at  the  time  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  by  their'  parents,  or  by  their  con- 
nexions, to  which  the  Board  assented ; one  of  the 
conditions  being  added  that  neither  a pulpit  nor  an 
altar  was  to  be  erected  in  the  school.  Strange  thing ; 
but  in  the  north  of  Ireland  the  teacher's  desk  is  uni- 
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versally  called  tlie  pulpit,  and  in  the  south  the  rostrum, 
so  that  that  did  not  make  much  matter.  This  was  get- 
ting in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart, 
Brouglishane,  had  this  concession  still  further  extended 
by  the  Board’s  Order,  in  October,  1840.  The  fourth 
condition  led  to  frequent  disputes  and  correspondence 
— it  prohibited  a pulpit  or  an  altar,  “ and  any  assembly 
of  the  public  generally  for  religious  worship  and  in- 
struction, whether  such  service  be  conducted  by  a 
clergyman  or  layman,  would  be  regarded  as  a violation 
of  the  National  system."  I wrote  letters  on  this 
subject,  as  Head  Inspector,  and  had  letters  written 
. under  my  direction ; the  matter  went  on  bit  by  bit, 
this  privilege  being  availed  of  until  the  question  came 
to  be  who  were  the  parents,  friends,  and  connexions 
of  the  children,  and  on  this  the  whole  neighbourhood 
got  in ; the  religious  instruction  went  on,  and  the  Board 
did  not  attempt  to  control  it.  It  might  be  psalmody, 
it  might  be  a controversial  discourse,  it  might  be  a 
prayer  meeting,  it  might  be  one  of  the  recent  revivals, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  until  at  last  they  were  allowed 
the  school-houses  as  places  of  worship,  with  thecondition 
added  that  they  were  not  to  be  places  of  stated  public 
worship.  Meantime,  the  Catholics  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  tided  to  get  the  use  or  privilege  of  these  school- 
houses  for  holding  School  Stations,  not  allowed  to  be 
held  in  them.  I am  happy  to  say  that  lately  the 
Catholic  clergy  are  beginning  to  hold  them  there  ; and 
the  sacramental  character  of  Penance  being  denied  by 
the  Board  Ido  not  see  how  the  privilege  can  be  refused. 
In  this  way  the  rule  sprung  up,  and  assumed  its  pre- 
sent form,  so  that  most  of  the  school-houses  of  the  Presby- 
terian body  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  at  this  moment 
de  facto  auxiliary  meeting-houses,  on  which  the  General 
Assembly,  at  its  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  1855,  immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  the  code  that  year’,  very 
properly  and  gratefully  thanked  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  this  final,  clear,  and  explicit  declaration  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  may  apply  the  school-houses, 
which  resolutions  have  already  been  given  in  evidence 
by  me. 

12324.  Now,  when  did  the  third  change  come  into 
operation  ? — The  third  change,  the  greatest  of  those  to 
which  you  have  referred,  was  the  great  change  of 
January,  1840.  That  brought  the  Presbyterian  body, 
as  such,  en  rapport  with  the  Board,  after  eight  years 
of — I won’t  say  rebellion — but  insubordination  ; 
thenceforward  they  sat  down  together  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  official  peace ; but  the  exact  change  made  in 
1840  was  the  distinction  in  reference  to  religious  in- 
struction between  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  a 
distinction  first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  receiving  their  own  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Presbyterian  schools.  This  totally  changed  the 
face  of  Lord  Stanley’s  system,  and  which,  in  an  honour- 
able and  manly  manner,  no  one  deplored  more  than 
Lord  Derby  when,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1858,  he  said  he  regretted  to  see  thousands  of 
children  denied  the  right  to  receive  their  own  religious 
instruction  under  shelter  of  the  roof  of  a National 
school. 

12325.  The  Chairman. — Was  the  change  you  refer  to 
made  by  the  Board  before  the  Presbyterian  body 
joined? — No,  my  lord,  not  at  all. 

12326.  What  was  the  date  of  it? — 26th  January, 
1840. 

12327.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  change  ? — -The  dis- 
tinction between  vested  and  non-vested  'schools. 

12328.  Was  there  no  such  distinction  previously, 
may  I ask? — No  such  religious  distinction. 

12329.  Had  there  been  no  vested  schools  in  exist- 
ence under  Presbyterian  management  previously  % — 
Yes,  but  very  few. 

12330.  From  1830  to  1840,  are  you  aware? — There 
had  been  from  the  first,  vested  as  well  as  non-vested 
schools  in  existence,  before  as  well  as  since  1840.  Hie 
distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools 
before  1840,  referred  to  the  legal  trust  as  to  how  the 
property  was  held ; but  the  distinction  between  vested 
and  non-vested,  in  regard  to  the  use  or  to  the  denial 
of  the  use  of  schools  for  religious  instruction,  the  point 


to  which  I have  referred  was  then  created  in  January 
1840. 

12331.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  was  that  distinction  ? 
— That  patrons  of  all  schools  were  bound  to  provide  a 
time  and  a place — a convenient  time  and  place — for 
the  religious  instruction,  by  its  own  pastor's,  of  every 
child  frequenting  the  schools,  vested  and  non-vested. 
This  obligation,  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  was 
withdrawn  in  1840;  but  the  distinction  was  not  em- 
bodied in  the  rules  of  the  Board  until  1842-3.  A foot- 
note, of  two  lines,  to  which  no  special  attention  was 
called  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  1841  was 
the  clandestine  record  of  this  grave  change. 

12332.  Would  not  rule  six  of  that  Explanatory 
Paper  bear  that  out  ? — Yes  ; that  document  was  issued 
immediately  after  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  is 
thus  headed — “ The  following  document,  explanatory 
of  some  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  which  have  been 
misunderstood,  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
missioners, as  containing  their  views  of  them,  has 
received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government.”  Explanation  VI.— “ The  Board 
understands  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Local  Patrons  and  Con- 
ductors of  Schools ; the  power  vested  in  the  Board 
on  that  subject,  being  merely  to  see  that  at  least  one 
day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose ; they 
also  understand  that  the  Religious  Instruction  given 
may  or  may  not  be  in  the  school-rooms,  the  choice  of 
the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of  the  children,  but 
that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the 
children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school-rooms,  if 
they  think  fit." 

12333.  Will  you  return  to  Explanation  IV.  How  far 
does  the  4th  section  of  that  influence  the  6th  ? — “ The 
Board  understand  they  are  to  require  a permanent  sub- 
mission to  its  regulations,  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Government;  and  that  in  schools  receiving 
occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as  salaries  for  the 
teachers,  &c.,  they  are  to  require  submission  to  then- 
regulations,  only -during' the  period  for  which  grants 
are  made.” 

12334.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  least  affects  the 
question  of  vested  or  non-vested  ? — Not  in  the  slightest, 
except  that  submission  to  the  Board’s  Rules,  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  is  secured,  by  legal  document  in 
the  former,  whilst  submsssion  in  the  non-vested  schools 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  patrons,  who,  like  the 
Board,  can  dissolve  the  connexion  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Section  IV.,  was  rigidly  enforced,  in  proof  of  which  I can 
cite  evidence,  from  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and 
from  the  officers  of  the  Board,  so  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  the  prevision.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Kelly, 
the  original  Secretary,  and  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  and 
Mr.  Blake,  who  were  examined,  jointly,  before  the  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  shows 
that  the  Board  insisted  that  on  one  day  in  the  week 
the  school  should  be  closed,  though  only  one  Child  of 
the  minority  attended  it,  lest  not  closing  the  school 
might  exclude  that  one  child  from  attending.  The 
practice  up  to  1840  is  not  a matter  of  controversy, 
and  I will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners 
by  going  over  the  evidence. 

12335.  What  was  the  foui-th  change  made  in  the 
rules  ? — The  next  change  made  was  one  that  was  not 
effected  at  the  instance  of  Presbyterians — at  least  they 
were  not  the  active  agents — but  no  parties  in  Ireland 
have  at  all  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions  to  any- 
thing.'like  the  same  extent.  I mean  the  subversion 
of  the  other  principle  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter  contains  only  two  principles,  two 
securities  worth  your  discussing — the  one  affording 
opportunity,  in  the  school-room,  for  the  child  receiving 
Ins  own  religious  instruction,  which  was  withdrawn, 
for  the  Presbyterians,  or  at  their  instance,  in  1840 ; 
thereby  denying  the  religious  privileges  of  minorities  ; 
and  the  other  was,  the  obligation  of  patrons  to  exclude 
children  from  any  religious  instruction  at  which  their 
parents  had  not  directed  them  to  attend  ; by  the  with- 
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drawal  of  which  proselytizing  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  protected  in  the  schools.  This  serious  change  was 
made  at  the  close  of  1847.  Though  it  was  not 
done  immediately  through  the  Presbyterians,  they 
more  largely  availed  themselves  of  it  than  any  other 
party  in  Ireland.  The  moment  this  was  done,  there 
was  an  end  of  Lord  Stanley’s  system — it  was  only  the 
ghost  of  a departed  quantity. 

12336.  Does  that  change  refer  to  separate  religious 
instruction? — There  were  two  most  important  con- 
ditions secured,  as  inducements  to  join  for  united 
secular  instruction,  in  the  same  school.  The  first  was 
freedom  from  religious  aggression.  The  next  was  the 
opportunity  for  safe  and  separate  religious  instruction. 
The  latter  was  withdrawn  for  the  Presbyterians  in 
1840,  the  former  was  changed  in  1847,  and  with  these 
two  Lord  Stanley’s  system,  or  rather  scheme,  dis- 
appeared. 

12337.  What  other  change  was  made  in  the  rules? 
— The  change  of  1839,  which  was  immediately 
before  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  was  a 
change  made  for  minorities,  and  they  largely  came 
in  under  it.  Before  1839,  there  were  very  few  but 
Catholics — very  few  Established  Church  clergy  or 
others — connected  with  the  Board.  In  1832  the  prin- 
ciple of  capitation  came  into  existence,  which,  it  was  said, 
was  a very  good  thing  for  religious  majorities,  but 
that  it  would  starve  minorities.  By  making,  in  1839, 
the  salaries  personal  to  the  teacher,  through  certi- 
ficate of  classification,  a poor  little  school  of  30  or 
35  children  in  the  north  of  Ireland  was  placed  on 
nearly  the  same  level  with  a large  school  of  7 0,  80,  or 
100,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  was  Catholic. 

12338.  What  was  Lord  Derby’s  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  several  changes  ? — With  regal’d  to  one, 
he  himself  examined  Dr.  Cooke  in  1837.  The  con- 
version of  the  Presbyterian  body,  is  certainly  remark- 
able, as  they  are  now  strongly  in  favour  of  what 
is  alleged  to  be  united  education  ; although  it  was  they 
who  gave  it  the  first  death-blow.  They  stated  they 
would  not  get  the  signatures  of  clergymen  of  different 
denominations — whether  Protestant  rectors  or  Popish 
priests,  that  it  should  not  be  made  a condition  that 
they  would  consult  anybody  before  they  would  make 
application  for  aid  to  the  Board.  If  you  allow  me,  I 
will  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Education,  1837,  Dr. 
Cooke's  evidence  ; Lord  Stanley  is  the  examiner.  He 
asks,  question  6524, — 

“ What  objection  would  you  have  to  answering  that 
14  th  query  in  the  negative,  the  query  being  simply  whether 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  parish 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  have  been  applied 
to  in  order  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  the  application  ?” 
Dr.  Cooke  answers  : “ I could  easily  answer  negatively,  but 
as  matter  of  feeling  and  matter  of  principle,  it  is  just  one  of 
those  questions  which  appear  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
practically  inconvenient.  1 feel  an  objection  to  its  being 
put.”  “ 6325.  What  objection  can  you  have  to  answering 
that  query? — Simply  because  I think  it  implies,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  asker,  that  I ought  to  do  it.  I think  the 
asker  of  that  question  is  a veiy  foolish  questioner,  if  he  does 
not  mean  to  prove  that  I am  wrong,  or  that  he  is  right.” 
(Recollect,  Professor  Sullivan,  that  Lord  Derby  is  the 
founder  of  the  system.)  “ And  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  clear  and  settled  points,  that  no  Protestant  clergyman 
establishing  a school  should  be  called  on,  in  managing 
the  education  of  his  own  people  or  the  public,  to  consult 
the  Romish  priesthood."  In  answer  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, “ What  difficulty  can  you  have  in  answering  a 
question,  whether  the  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  parish  have  been  applied  to  in  order  to  obtain 
their  signatures?”  Dr.  Cooke  said — “It  is,  I think,  one  of 
those  things  I should  not  be  asked,  because  no  man  has  a right 
to  expect  me  so  to  apply.  It  would  seem  to  me  I 
might  as  well  ask  a member  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  whether  he  had  consulted  the  French  House  of 
Deputies  before  he  made  a motion — a question,  I think,  no 
man  has  a right  to  put  to  him ; and,  viewed  as  a Protestant, 
no  man  has  a right  to  ask  me  whether  I have  consulted  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  of  the  grades  of  his  clergy, 
before  I set  about  educating  my  children,  set  free  as  I am, 
by  the  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation.”  “ Question  6527. 
This  is  before  you  set  about  asking  for  money  to 
educate  them  ? — As  a Protestant,  if  it  implies  that,  I 


ought  to  consult  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I 
hold  that  is  a query  which  should  not  be  put,  and  which  I 
should  not  be  expected  to  answer.”  Mr.  Shaw  then  takes 
up  the  examination,  and  says: — “Mr.  Carlisle  has  stated 
that  he  should  be  afraid  of  pressing  the  question  on  the 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  subsequent  to  those  pro- 
positions being  acceded  to? — I dare  say  he  would.”  He 
says  again — “ He  was  asked  whether  he  thought  it  would 
give  offence,  and  he  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  that ; 
and  he  should  not  press  for  an  answer  to  that  query."  Dr. 
Cooke  answered — “ To  some  it  might  not  give  offence  ; to 
some  others  it  would  ; for  it  appears  to  imply  a right  in  the 
Board  to  make  any  investigation  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I do  hold  that  the  Board  has  no 
more  right  to  ask  me  whether  I have  consulted  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  before  I commence  to  educate  my 
children,  than  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  to  ask  Luther 
whether  he  had  consulted  Cardinal  Cajetan  before  lie 
became  a Protestant.” 

12339.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Be  kind  enough  to  read 
the  next  question? — Yes.  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson 
asks  : — 

“ Will  you  state  the  whole  force  of  your  objection  to  this 
regulation  : — ‘ It  is  expected  that  clergymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations, even  although  they  may  not  have  signed  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Board,  shall  have  free  admission  to  the  school, 
not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it, 
but  as  visitors,  to  observe  how  the  school  is  conducted.’  Is 
your  objection,  or  the  objection  of  such  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men and  laymen  as  agree  with  you,  to  the  recognition  of 
the  clergy  of  any  other  persuasion  than  your  own  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.”  “ 653 1 . Is  it  to  the  recognition  of  the  clergy  of 
any  particular  Church? — Yes.”  “6532.  Is  that  confined  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ? — Certainly,  as  Pro- 
testants we  can  go  no  further.” 

12340.  Is  it  not  plain  that  Dr.  Cooke  had  in  view 
in  reference  to  all  these  questions,  the  schools  called 
“ their  own  schools  ” — schools  which  had  previously 
existed  under  Presbyterian  management,  similar  to  the 
schools  which  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  letter,  designates  as  his 
“ own  schools  ? ” — I would  say 

12341.  Answer  the  question,  “yes”  or  “no?” — 
The  question  does  not  admit  of  such  an  answer.  No 
falsehood  is  more  dangerous  than  half  a -truth.  Hear 
the  other  half.  Dr.  Cooke  calls  them  his  own  schools, 
but  he  was  reminded  by  Lord  Stanley  (Q.  6527),  as 
I now  remind  you,  that  in  seeking  grants  he  was 
about  to  give  them  up  “ as  his  own.”  They  were  pos- 
tulants to  become  Catholic  schools,  meaning  National. 

12342.  To  what  schools  do  you  refer  ? — To  the  Pres- 
byterian schools.  Dr.  Cooke  was  speaking  as  an 
applicant  for  grants  which  would  make  the  Pi-esb}r- 
terian  schools  become  Catholic,  or  technically  “ Na- 
tional,” open  to  all. 

12343.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  a school,  whether 
vested  or  non-vested,  accepts  money  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  does  it  not,  from  that  fact,  and  so  long  as 
it  receives  the  money  upon  certain  conditions  become,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a National  school,  bound 
by  the  rules  ? — Clearly. 

12344.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  Dr.  Cooke  object  to 
the  visit  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  his  schools, 
except  in  his  ex  officio  capacity  ? — -He  would  recognise 
a parish  priest  as  he  would  a parish  pound-keeper, 
merely  coming  in  as  one  of  the  public,  to  the  school. 

12345.  Was  that  an  expression  of  Dr.  Cooke? — 
No. 

12346.  That  is  your  own? — Yes,  like  any  other 
just  comparison.  The  alliteration  suggested  itself. 

12347.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — Those  changes  of  rules  are 
not  the  only  objectionable  matters  that  have  originated  I 
think  with  the  Presbyterians.  Have  they  not  also 
objected  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? — Yes,  the  Cove- 
nanters have,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  taken  for 
many  years,  by  all  the  teachers  in  training,  had  to 
be  given  up.  The  Boai’d  respected  the  conscientious 
objection  of  Covenanting  Presbyterians  to  give  an 
implied  recognition  of  the  Queen,  as  Head  of  the 
Church. 

12348.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Were  any  of  the  Cove- 
nanters of  whom  you  speak,  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  in  reference  to  whom  your  examination  is 
being  led  ? — I understand  all  Covenanters  are  Presby- 
terians in  a certain  sense  as  to  Church  Government. 
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12349.  How  so? — I am  unable  to  say,  as  I don’t 
know  sufficient  of  the  various  eight  sub-divisions  of  the 
Presbyterian  body,  and  you  must  decide  yourself. 
They  are  Presbyterians,  the  same  as  Arians,  and  Uni- 
tarians are,  as  distinguished  from  Episcopalians.  Of 
that  I am  certain. 

12350.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Which  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterians refused  to  accept  the  use  of  the  school  placard 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments  ? — They  all  refused 
generally  on  the  ground  that  that  version  favours 
“ Mariolatry,”  and  image  worship. 

12351.  Are  the  teachers  now  separated,  by  creed, 
on  Sunday  in  the  training  department? — Yes ; at  the 
instance  of  Presbyterians. 

12352.  Was  that  a complete  departure  from  the 
system  of  united  education  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Presbyterians  ? — It  was,  at  their-  instance,  and 
out  of  respect  for  the  strong  religious  feelings  they  hold 
with  regard  to  religious  observances  on  Sunday.  They 
are  graver  in  their  deportment  than  other  Christians 
on  that  day ; and  the  Presbyterian  teachers  said  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  levity  of  the  other  teachers,  and, 
at  length,  a separate  room  was  set  apart  for  them  in 
the  training-house,  and  bit  by  bit  the  denominational 
system  was  introduced,  so  that,  short  of  taking  their 
meals  together,  there  is  little  of  a united  life  in  the 
domestic  establishment. 

12353.  Did  the  Presbyterian  patrons  refuse  to  carry 
out  the  Notice  System? — They  sternly  refused  to  do 
so,  when  first  proposed. 

12354.  Mr.  Gibson. — Ai-e  the  Presbyterians  obliged 
to  keep  Lent  in  the  Marlborough-street  House? — I 
think  they  are.  On  Friday  they  get  no  flesh  meat,  I 
believe,  as  a matter  of  economic  discipline. 

12355.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  the  Presbyterians  an 
isolated  and  compact  body  in  Ireland,  and  confined  to 
a small  portion  of  Ireland? — Yes;  but  they  are  very 
strong  there,  in  the  Plantation  District. 

12356.  What  proportion  of  the  total  Presbyterians 
alone  are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  parish  of 
Shankill  ? — Eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  in  Ire- 
land are  in  that  parish. 

12357.  What  is  the  proportion  in  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  and  Derry?— -Seventy-eight 
per  cent.,  I think.  They  were  located  there,  about 
220  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Plantation  or  Settle- 
ment of  Ulster,  and  they  have  never  moved  out  of 
that,  except  in  a few  spaces  and  patches  here  and 
there.  They  were  brought  into  the  country,  and 
planted  in  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  native  chiefs . 
and  septs,  and  there  they  are  since.  In  the  parish  of 
Shankill  there  are  8 per  cent,  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  in  the  four  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh, 
and  Derry,  upwards  of  78  per  cent,  of  the  body. 
There  are  96-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  in  Ulster, 
and  3-7  in- the  rest  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom. 

12358.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  a body  so 
compact  and  isolated  in  a quarter  like  that  should 
attempt  to  legislate  for,  or  at  least  dictate  to  the  entire 
people  of  a country? — It  is  strange.  They  have  kept 
the  education  system  at  any  rate,  completely  in  then- 
hands  ; and  as  soon  as  they  got  hold  of  and  changed 
it,  they  accused  the  Catholic  bishops,  the  clergy, 
and  the  laity,  myself  in  particular,  of  utter  incon- 
sistency, for  accepting  Lord  Stanley’s  scheme  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  and  now  opposing  it ; but,  the  fact  is, 
we  oppose  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  system  for  them,  and  at  their-  instance. 

12359.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  present 
abuses  of  the  system  have  arisen  from  this  series 
of  concessions  to  the  Presbyterians  whicli  have  been 
made  from  1837  downwards? — I do  not  say  that  some 
abuses  might  not  have  crept  in,  but  I believe  that, 
under  a wise  administration,  long  before  this  time 
public  education  would  have  settled  down  into  a form 
in  exact  accordance  -with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  What  was  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment would  long  since  have  taken  the  shape  of  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  several  religious  bodies 
m the  country. 


12360.  Reference  was  made  once  or  twice  in  the 
previous  evidence  here,  as  to  the  proportion  of  Catho- 
lics .and  Protestants  among  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners. Do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact,  during 
your  connexion  with  the  Board,  that  the  Catholic 
members  of  that  Board  were  the  least  compact  body, 
and  acted  least  together,  and  more  from  general  prin- 
ciple than  other  bodies  %— Yes ; I know  it  but  too  pain- 
fully. Whether  it  was  the  motive  or  not,  I cannot 
say,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  -with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Dr.  Murray,  it  was  political  Catholics,  chiefly 
lawyers,  who  were  appointed;  and  if  there  are  any 
lawyers  present  they  will  pardon  me,  when  I say, 
that  there  are  no  persons  less  qualified  for  the  position. 
Having  to  preside  in  high  judicial  positions,  I know 
of  no  body  of  men  in  Ireland  so  unsuitable.  I don’t 
mean  unqualified  as  to  social  position  or  superior  edu- 
cation, but  they  have  no  equal  in  point  of  unsuita- 
bility in  other  respects. 

12361.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  such  as  they  were, 
they  were  less  of  a mere  party  in  the  Board  than  the 
others?— They  never  acted  together  at  all,  and  during 
the  entire  seventeen  years  that  I was  connected  with 
the  Board  in  higher  positions — perhaps  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  Commissioners  that  it  should  be  told,  as 
I trust  it  is  to  my  own  honour,  I never  called  at  the 
house  of  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Murray,  on  official  busi- 
ness, I never  recollect  to  have  addressed  a letter  to 
him,  nor  he  to  me,  on  any  matter  respecting  the  Board ; 
I never  called  at  the  house  of  a Commissioner  on  offi- 
cial business,  except  on  two  occasions,  near  the  time  of 
my  resignation  when  I called  on  Mr.  James  O’Farrell 
and  on  Master  Murphy,  who  were  the  most  active  of 
the  Catholic  Commissioners  on  the  Board,  and  both  of 
whom  have  since  resigned.  The  same  is  the  case 

12362.  The  Catholics  object  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  appointments  to  the  chief  administrative  offices  of 
the  Board,  do  they  not  ? — -They  would  be  either  less  or 
more  than  men  if  they  did  not.  They  would  be  less 
than  men  if  they  did  not  resent  it,  and  more  than  men 
if  they  had  patience  to  submit  to  it.  If  you  allow  me 
I will  state  instances.  In  the  first  place,  the  Presby- 
terians, a mere  minority  in  the  country,  then  only  8 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  yet  out  of  the  seven 
original  Commissioners  two  were  Presbyterians,  one 
a Unitarian,  and  the  other  what  is  called  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian,  and  that  orthodox  Presbyterian  was  a 
clergyman  and  a schoolmaster,  on  Ormond-quay,  in 
Dublin — I mean  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  who,  up  to 
1839,  was  sole  paid  Commissioner.  The  other  was 
the  representative  of  a small  body,  a mere  handful  of 
Unitarians  in  the  country,  whilst  the  whole  Catholic 
body,  then  81  per  cent,  of  the  people  and  90  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils,  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by  two 
members,  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  an  active 
member,  but  who  also  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Remem- 
brancer Tinder  the  Crown.  Two  of  Mr.  Carlile’s 
ushers — one  of  whom,  Dr.  M ‘Arthur,  was  his  nephew 
— wrote  nearly  all  the  books  for  the  Irish  people. 
Search  the  whole  history  of  Europe,  and  you  will  find 
nothing,  in  kind  or  degree,  like  this. 

12363.  What  of  the  nephew,  Dr.  Bilbie? — He  was 
a relation,  and  got  an  Inspectorship,  as  did  also  another 
nephew,  Mr.  Carlile,  but  Dr.  M Arthur,  the  head 
master  of  the  training  school,  was  his  nephew-in-law, 
and  all  had  assisted  in  compiling  the  books.  If  yoii 
go,  then,  to  the  Head  Inspectors,  the  Secretaries,  and 
other  officers,  you  will  find  that,  the  Established  Church 
people— as  whether  they  joined  the  Board  or  not, 
there  were  reasons  why  they  had  a claim  on  some  of 
the  good  things — were  nowhere,  as  compared  with  the 
Presbyterian  body. 

12364.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  book  known 
as  the  “Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge”? — 
Indeed,  I am. 

12365.  Would  this  observation  of  an  Inspector  of 
schools  be  correct  as  to  that — “ I have  been  unable 
to  discover  an  error  with  reference  to  the  rivers  in 
Ireland  in  it”?— Either  he  had  not  read  the  book,  or 
he  does  not  know  Ireland,  either  as  to  map  or  soil. 
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12366.  Will  you  point  out  any  errors?— I am  per- 
fectly-sure  also,  he  was  not  a Belfast  man  or  a Pres- 
byterian, or  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lagan,  on  which  the  metropolis  of  Ulster  is 
built,  is  not  correctly  spelled  in  the  book  5 and  in 
spelling,  at  anyrate,  it  might  be  correct. 

12367.  Just  point  out  a few  of  the  error’s  as  to  the 
rivers  in  Ireland  There  is  the  late  chief  town 
of  a county  in  the  centre  of  Ireland— with  which 
many  gentlemen  in  the  Commission  are  acquainted — 
Pliilipstown ; and  Philipstown  is  put  in  the  book 
(p.  253)  as  on  the  Barrow.  It  is  not  on  the  Barrow, 
nor  is  there  any  river'  near  it  at'  all.  They  rank,  it 
with  Carlow  and  different  other  towns  on  the  Barrow. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  say  what  is  right  in  the 
book  ; some  of  the  information  may  have  been  true 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  to  use  a field  phrase,  is 
pit cli  forked  together: 

12368.  Was  it  ever  true  that  the  Shannon  was  navi- 
gable for  240  miles  1 — It  was  not.  From  its  source,  in 
the  Shannon  Pot,  near  the  foot  of  Cuilca  Mountain,  in 
Cavan,  to  the  extreme  point  of  its  ocean  estuary,  be- 
tween Clare  and  Kerry,  is  254  miles,  whilst  the  river 
navigation  is  open  only  from  the  northern  shore  of 
Lough  Allen,  near  Drumkeeran,  to  Limerick,  a dis- 
tance of  143  miles,  in  a direct  course.  There  is  no 
navigation  higher  up  than  Lough  Allen,  the  statement 
of  the  Board’s  veracious  Epitome,  to  the  contrary 
(p.  224),  that  “the  Shannon  is  navigable  from  its 
source,  above  Lough  Allen,  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of 
about  240  miles.”  Including  the  estuary,  45  miles 
below  Limerick,  the  whole  navigation,  inland  and 
tidal,  is  only  185  miles. 

12369.  And  yet  would  you  be  astonished  at  finding 
that  the  Inspector  does  not  find  it  wrong  after  having 
consulted  his  own  edition  of  the  book  in  1853?  Suppose 
he  had  consulted  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding 
errors,  or  seeing  errors  pointed  out,  is  it  not  astonishing 
such  a statement  should  be  made? — I must  say  to  the 
credit  of  my  former  colleagues,  the  Head  Inspectors, 
that  I hope  a ease  like  his  is  exceptional — I must  say 
it  to  their  honour,  that  they  had  been  as  candid  and 
truthful  in  exposing  the  errors  of  the  books  as  you 
could  expect  from  men  in  the  service.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I will  point  out  a few  of  the  grosser  errors  in  a 
few  pages.  The  commonest  forms  of  spelling  Irish 
words,  which  Mr.  Carlile,  being  a Celt  himself,  ought  to 
have  known,  are  not  adhered  to.  As  to  the  bays  in 
the  county  Kerry,  either  the  bays  or  the  rivers  are 
misplaced  at  the  Wrong  sides  of  the  peninsula  of 
Dingle,  which  is  a very  serious  mistake.  Ballyheigh 
bay  on  the  north  side  is  put  on  the  south  for  Dingle 
bay.  It  is  stated  (p.  223)  that  Achill  Head  is  the 
most  western  point  of  Ireland  ; whereas,  anyone  who 
looks  at  the  map  must  see  how  much  farther 
west  is  Cape  Sybil,  in  the  peninsula  of  Dingle,  whilst 
some  of  the  Blaskets  are  nearly  half  a degree  west 
of  Achill  Head ; so  that  even  the  four  chief  points 
which  mark  the  position  of  Ireland  ar  A not  given 
correctly. 

12370.  Look  at  the  rivers  Laune  and  Maine  and 
Ballyheigh  Bay? — First  all  these  are  misspelled. 

1 2371.  How  far  is  Ballyheigh  Bay  from  where  it  is  de- 
scribed to  be  in  that  Epitome  ? — I suppose  it  is  forty 
miles  from  Castlemaine  round  to  Tralee,  by  sea,  and  at  a 
different  side  of  the  peninsula.  To  support  a few  of  the 
other  statements  I have  made,  I will  read  from  page  253 
of  the  book.  They  improperly  describe  the  Nore  as 
a tributary  of  the  Barrow.  It  is  not ; it  is  a large 
independent  river,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
Barrow  both  are  called  the  Boss  river,  and  neither 
Barrow  nor  Nore.  Then  it  says  that  Carlow  and 
Pliilipstown  are  higher  up  on  the  Barrow.  Now, 
Philipstown  is  not  on  the  Barrow  at  all : it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  bog  of  Allen.  There  is  a little  stream 
near  Pliilipstown,  called  the  Blackwater,  I think  ; but 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Barrow  to  the  town  of 
Philipstown  is  Portarlington,  several  miles  distant: 
Here  are  a few  of  the  gross  errors  in  the  nine  pages 
devoted  to  Ireland  in  a volume  of  610  pages  of  an 
“ Epitome  of  Geography  (New  and  Revised  Edition, 


1856)  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  National  schools  of  Ireland.” 
12372.  Outside  the  class-books  and  that  “ Epitome 
of  Geography”  what  other  school  books  were  brought 
out  by  the  Board? — Before  you  leave  this  precious 
Epitome  allow  me  to  say  another  word.  “ At  present,” 
in  1842,'  it  says  “the  whole  population  of  America  may 
be  estimated  at  forty-five  millions”  (page  116),  that  is 
twenty-six  years  ago,  while  I see  the  imprint  of  the 
book  is  1856.  The  few  pages  of  the  volume  on  Ire- 
land misstate  the  position  of  the  extreme  points  of  the 
kingdom,,  misrepresent  the  length  of  livers,  the  height 
of  mountains,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  island  ; mis- 
place great  water-sheds  (thus,  p.  225,  the  drainage  of 
Lough  Erne  is  said  to  be  north-east  of  the  basin  of  the 
Shannon),  counties  (Monaghan  is  said  to  border  on 
Connaught),  mountains  (the  position  of  the  Galtees  is 
fixed  by  stating  that  they  are  north-east  of  Killarney ), 
and  so  with  bays  and  rivers.  Not  alone  the  Laune  and 
the  Maine  are  made  to  flow  into  Tralee  bay,  but  the  great 
Blackwater  is  made  to  join  the  sea  in  Kinsale,  while  the 
river  Bandon  is  made  to  empty  itself  into  Youghal 
Harbour.  Towns  (Ballymonagh),  rivers,  mountains, 
islands,  bays,  capes,  are  all  misspelled.  After  an 
expenditure  of  six  millions  of  the  public  money  for 
thirty-six  years,  some  .£350,000  of  it  in  books,  there 
is  no  current  class-book  of  geography  in  the  English 
language  equal  to  this  in  point  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  information  contained  in  it,  even  had  it  been 
correct. 

12373.  What  other  books  besides  the  “ Epitome  of 
Geography”  and  the  class-books  have  been  prepared  by 
the  National  Board  %■ — You  distinguish,  I see,  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  question  between  books  on  the  ap- 
proved list  and  books  the  property  of  the  Board. 

12374.  Yes? — They  brought  out  two  classes  of 
books.  First  the  religious  series,  properly  so  called, 
devoted  exclusively  to  religion.  There  are  the  four- 
that  are  called  “Scripture  Extracts.”  The  “Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  in  two  different  forms,  and 
the  “Sacred  Poetry,”  and  these  seven  I will  call  the 
religious  element  exclusively. 

12375.  These  books  are  not  used  now  by  the  Board  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  used  in  some  of  the  model  schools  and 
some  few  other  schools.  The  Seripture  Extracts  and 
Sacred  Poetry  may  bensed  as  before,  but  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  are  struck  off  the  list. 

12376.  As  a matter  of  fact,  except  in  a few  model 
schools,  are  the  remaining  books  used  at  all  in  National 
schools? — No:  Catholics  do  not  use  them,  on  prin- 

ciple, and  Protestants  would  not  use  them  because 
they  would  not  offer  an  indignity  to  the  Authorized 
Version  by  substituting  the  Scripture  Lessons.  They 
scout  them:  They  were  intended  for  Catholics,  but 

they  don’t  use  them.  The  secular  books  consist  of 
two  classes.  The  class-books,  First,  Second,  Sequel 
(which  has  been  withdrawn),  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book,  and  the  Reading 
Boole  for  Gii'ls,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Gills’ 
Reading  Book.  These  with  the  volume  on  rudimentary 
elocution  and  the  three  volumes  of  British  poets,  are 
the  books  in  which  you  have,  largely,  the  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  historical  elements  permeating  the  general 
matter  of  the  reading  lesson.  The  other  books  are  not 
open  to  objection  on  any  of  these  grounds*  those  on 
arithmetic,  scientific  books,  geographies*  grammars,  and 
so  on. 

12377.  Who  was  the  author-  of  the  larger  treatise 
on  arithmetic  ? — A Mr.  John  Gregory. 

12378.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  first  edition  of  that 
book  Yes  ; but  very  soon  after  its  -publication  an 
injunction  was  obtained  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
its  publication  inhibited  on  the  ground  of  piracy. 

12379.  What  amount  ofi  money  was  paid  for  that 
book  ? — I don’t  know  exactly  the  amount  of  money 
paid.  Tts  publication  was  inhibited,  and  after  some 
years  the  Board  employed  the  late  Mr.  M'Gauley  to 
bring  out  a new  edition. 

12380.!  Who  was  the  author  of 'the  smaller  arith- 
metic?— The  gentleman  of  whom  L spoke  before,  Dr. 
M Arthur,  the  nephew-in-law  of  Dr.  Carlile,  of  the- 
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Epitome,  and  one  of  tlie  ushers  in  hi?  school  on  the 
quay.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  arithmetic. 

12381.  How  many  editions  has  that  book  gone 
through? — It  is  not  said  how  many,  but  a large  num- 
ber, I believe.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  were 
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12386.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  book  on  Men- 
suration?— Very  well. 

12387.  Who  was  the  author  of  that  book  ?— The 
same  Mr.  Gregory,  to  whom  I have  referred  already. 

■ j.  — 12388.  Are  you  aware  what  he  was  paid  for  it  ? — 

sold.  He  did  not  know  the  first  principles  of  common  No ; I should  say  the  price  was  .£400  or  £500. 
arithmetic.  12389.  Is  there  anything  remarkable  about  the 

12382.  Give  an  example,  in  proof,  from  the  first  history  of  that  book  as  to  its  originality  ? — First  with 
edition  before  being  purified  ?— In  the  early  edition  if  regard  to  the  subject  itself,  perhaps  next  to  arithmetic, 
you  divide  a sum  of  money  into  a sum  of  money  he  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  portion  of  applied  mathe- 
gave  you  a concrete  instoad  of  an  abstract  quotient,  matics  for  which  the  Irish  people  have  the  greatest 
Thus  he  would  have  stated  that  fourteen  shillings  is  taste  and  turn.  Tins  being  an  agricultural  country, 
contained  in  twenty-eight  shillings  not  twice,  but  two  even  the  humblest  persons  have  an  idea  of  areas,  figures, 
shillings  times.  ancl  0f  rude  land-surveying,  and  your  Assistant  Corn- 

12383.  Rev.  Dr.  F&ow— In  what  books?— In  the  i—  r/ 


earlier  editions  of  the  Board’s  first  arithmetic,  by  a 
Scotchman,  impoi-ted  from  a parochial  school. 

12384.  Have  you  one  here? — No,  but  it  is  certain. 


missioners,  when  they  go  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  will 
find  along  with  abstract  geometry  or  Euclid,  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mensuration,  in  many  of  the 
National  schools,  but  more  largely  still  in  the  Christian 


To  go  to  sonxethmg  more  important,  and  show  the  Brothers’  schools.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  of 
ignorant  and  slipshod  way  of  pixtting  it  together,  the  having  a suitable  and  superior  book  on  the  subject, 
book,  even  as  a mechanical  ciphering  primer,  is  incom-  The  latter  part,  on  sun-eying,  is  a plagiarism  from 
parably  below  Foster  or  Gough.  Take  the  case  of  pro-  Hutton’s  Mathematical  Dictionary,  published  in  1795, 
portion — the  most  important  branch  of  arithmetic—  andthatwas  taken  from  Keith  and  Emerson’s  Survey- 
winch  every  one  knows  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  to  ing ; Sir  William  Petty’s  method  and  plans  were  little 
understand  which,  you  fix'st  'require  to  know  what  ratio  less  rude  when  taking  the  Down  survey. 


Instead,  the  two  terms  are  confounded ; I will  read 
for  you  the  way  it  stands  here  at  this  moment — 
“ Simple  Proportion”  is  the  heading  at  page  56.  “When 
we  have- three  numbers  given  this  rule  teaches  how 
to  find  a fourth  number,  which  has  the  same  proportion 
to  the  third  number  that  the  second  has  to  the  first,” 
instead  of  the  same  ratio.  All  through,  there  is  the 
same  confusion  of  fundamental  ideas.  There  is  scarcely 


12390.  Are  the  diagrams  taken,'  too  ? — Yes,  literally 
copied  from  it,  so  that  the  work  is  only  useful  as  a 
fossil  in  geology  to  give  the  history  of  the  science. 
It  will  tell  the  method  used  in  surveying  at  that  time ; 
aixd  this  is  in  a country  the  survey  of  which  is  an 
honour  to  science,  namely,  the  great  National  Survey 
of  Ireland. 

12391.  With  regard  to  the 'Tract -on  bookkeeping, 


a definition,  not  even  of  the  elementary  processes  of  has  not  it  been  very  much  objected  to  that  the  names 

r addition,  .' subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  that  of  the  people  in  the  book  are  nearly  all  strange  ? Yes, 

is  not  inaccuinte.  . the  unusual  names  is  one  objection,  but  if  does  not 

12385.  Mx-.  Sulli/oan. — As  a matter  of  fact,  lias  not  reflect  the  practice  of  a counting-house,  or  any  place 

some  remarkable  number  of  errors  been  discovered  in  of  business  from  the  humblest  hucksters  up  to  the 

this  treatise  by  a common  schoolmaster  ? — Mr.  Hely,  a Bank  of  Ireland.  Yoxi  will  in  vain  seek  for  more  than 

•teacher  from  Essex-street,  wrote.a  few  years  ago  to  . the  the  expression  debtor  and  creditor,  or  the  mere  technical 

.Board,  stating  that  he  had  a difficulty  in  teaching  .it,  terms;  but  as  to  reflecting  the  practice  in  counting- 
rowing to  thenumber  of  errors^and  that  time  was  lost  houses,  it  is  a complete  contrast  to  the  excellent  book 


by  the  scholars  in  consequence.  He  received  » letter  from 
the  Secretaries,  saying  that  they  were  obliged  to  him, 
and  that  they  would  be  happy  to  receive  his  correc- 
tions. He  sent  in  corrections,  and  many  of  them  v 


of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

12392.  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  intro- 
duction of  physical  science  into  the  model  schools  ? — 
Yes.  I was  the  person,  who  with  Dr.  Clarke,  intro- 


adopted.  On  demanding  payment,  they  wrote,  stating  duced  the  teaching  of  physical  science  which  now  forms 
that  they  were  obliged. to  him,  but  that  it  was  merely  such  a feature,  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

as  a matter  of  favour  they  received  them,  but  that  use  the  model  schools  largely  in  promoting  suck  in- 

the  Board. never. intended  to. employ  or  to  remunerate  rtruction  in  Ireland.  I may  refer  on  that  point  to  a 
him.  They  refused  to  recognise  the  just  and  fair  distinguished  member' of  this  Commission, 'Sir  Robert 
claim  of  this  poor  schoolmaster,  offering  him  rather  as  Kane,  than  whom  none  could  be  louder  in  praise  of 

° gift  than  a payment,  a sum  of  £20,  which  he  de-  the  Clonmel  model  schools  when  under  me. 


dined  to  accept,  and  appealed  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  A correspondence  took  place  between 
the  Board,  the  Chief  - Secretary,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
Which  is  published  in  a separate  pamphlet,  and  if  you 
allow  me  I -will  now  put  it  in  evidence.  * Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  is, 
that  it  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  railways. 
It  veiy  sensibly  and  wisely  takes  the  cireximstances 
of  common  life  on  which  to  pixt  practical  questions  ; 
as,  for  instance — -The  circixmfexence  of  the  wheel  of  a 
mail  coach  is  so  many  feet,  how  many  turns  does  it 
make  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  the  distance  being  130 
miles.  It  sets  dowix  the  price  of  soft  sugar  at  8d. : a 
poxxnd,  tea  at  12s.,  and  calicoes  are  put  down  at  a -very 


12393.  Yoxx  are  acquainted  with  the  books  used  and 
employed  by  the  Board  in  teaching  physical  science? — 
I am,  vexy  well 

12394.  What  state  are  they  in?— The  Fifth  Book 
is  xxntoxxched  since  1836.  If  the  people  in -Central 
Africa  had  schoolbooks  or  a scientific  literature, 
you  might  as  well  search  in  them  for  "railroads, 'tele- 
graphy, photometry,  photography,  chloroform,  gun- 
cotton, needle-guns,  or  iron-clads,  as  in  the  fifth,  ox- 
most  advanced  class-book,  in  the  Irish  National  schools. 
I think  the  expression  is  in  it  that  gas  was  recently 
adopted  in  lighting  the  towns;  but  as-to  telegraphy, 
or  anything  modern,  they  are  unconscious  of  it.  As 
to  astronomy,  they  make  the  most  unfounded  state- 


lai-ge  price,  and  these  are  given  as  examples  of  present  ments ; such  as  that  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars 
and  familiar  Bills  of  Parcels.  Allow  me  to  read  another  not  and  never,  can  be  'ascertained ; that  the  number  of 
question  or  two— “ I was  box-xx  in  the  year  1829.  How  heavenly  bodies  is  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
old  shall  I be  in  the  year  1839”?  That  is  neax-ly  last  century,  aixd  that  the  six  or  seven  planets  of 

thirty  years' ago.  Another  is — “^Columbus  discovered  antiquity  are  all  that  exist  of  the  100  we  have  now 


America  in  the  year  1492.  How  many  years  is  it 
from  that  to  1836  ”?  Now,  a painful  feature  -about 
Ireland  is,  that  everywhere  through  the  book  the  .popu- 
lation is  set  down  as  8,000,000,  constantly  reminding 
us  of  a loss  of  two  and  a-lralf  millions  of  our  people 
sinceitw" — mi  T'  1 


our-  solar  system.  The  Fifth  Book  is  in  that  state 
as  I now  speak. 

12395.  And  not  yet  revised  ? — No. 

12396.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  newer  editions  of 
the  book  ?— Yes,  I have  read  them  all  with  great  care, 


s written.  The  Board  paid  £300  for  writing  and  prepared  detailed  .reviews  of  them, 
that  book ; that  is  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it.  12397.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  newer -ones  ? — 
The  man  knew  nothing  about  it.  There  are  some  few  features  in  them  that  demand  my 

* The  Pamphlet  referred  to  by  the  witness  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  XI. 
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July  13,  1868. 

James  TV. 
Kavanagh, 
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July  13,  1868.  approval.  Some  of  the  exiled  lessons  that  were  put 
——  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbyterians  have  been 
KavanfHi  brought  back.  “ Erin-Go-Bragh” — called  by  Dr.  Cooke 
esq.  ' ° ’ that  “ seditious  song” — (the  Exile  of  Erin),  has  been 
brought  back.  The  original  Third  Book  was  compiled 
by  a Scotchman,  who  introduced  his  own  country- 
man, Campbell’s  exquisite  lyric,  “ There  came  to  the 
beach,”  and  also  the  Irish  Harper.  The  same  with 
regard  to  Scott’s  “ Breathes  there  a man.”  Many 
think  it  is  referring  to  Ireland.  It  is  a beautiful  thing, 
and  I am  happy  to  say  it  was  written  by  a Scotch- 
man. The  exiled  “ Exile  ” is  back  again  into  the 
books. 

12398.  You  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
country  during  your  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  1 — Few  had  more. 

12399.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  books  entirely  free  from  references  to  the  country  ? 
— It  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  so-called  National 
system  that  has  had  the  strongest  and  deepest  effect 
on,  not  merely  Catholics,  but  Protestants,  and  every 
one  of  the  Celtic  Race  in  Ireland  in  whom  patriotism 
is  not  completely  stamped  out. 

12400.  Has  it  produced  the  result  that  was  antici- 
pated from  it  ? — The  very  opposite.  It  was  drilling  and 
driving  them  to  get  literature  from  dangerous  sources, 
inferior  ballad  poetry,  or  the  low  songs,  instead  of  lay- 
ing a better  foundation,  by  bringing  in  some  of  the 
safer  extracts  from  the  Irish  Melodies.  I would  be 
sorry  to  bring  in  anything  exciting  or  of  a very  ob- 
jectionable character,  but  I do  not  believe  that  the 
way  to  make  one  friendly  to  England  or  to  her  rule,  is 
first  to  make  him  a bad  Irishman,  or  to  treat  the 
people  of  the  country  as  if  their  fathers  had  been  all 
hanged  for  the  lowest  crimes. 

12401.  Has  it  contributed  remotely  to  Fenianism  ? 
— I am  certain  it  has.  The  National  Board  take 
credit  that  only  so  few  of  then-  teachers  have  been 
taken  up  as  Fenians.  No  one  will  expect  me  to  turn 
informer  against  individuals,  but  I am  certain  that 
every  one  who  knows  me  knows  my  opinion  on  that 
subject,  and  that  I am  utterly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  that  movement. 

12402.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  do  you  arrive  at  that 
certainty  of  conviction  you  have  just  expressed  1 — As 
I understood  Dr.  Sullivan’s  question,  he  asked — has 
the  exclusion  of  the  history  and  the  literature  of  Ire- 
land from  the  National  school  books  had  a tendency  to 
produce  Fenianism.  I assert  that  it  has,  and  these 
are  my  grounds  for  saying  so.  In  the  first  place,  with 
regard  to  the  question  itself,  his  lordship,  the  chair- 
man, is  evidently  not  aware  that  subject  occupies  a pro- 
minent place  in  the  text  of  the  Board’s  Report  for 
1866,  that  Returns  relating  to  it  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  foreign  to  the 
business  of  this  Commission,  as  many  National  school 
teachers  in  Ireland  were  taken  up  as  Fenians  and  in- 
carcerated, or  tried  as  such. 

12403.  How  many? — The  Commissioners  state 
forty,  or  fifty. 

12404.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  number? — 
The  report  which  I am  about  to  read  will  say. 

12405.  Mr.  Gibson. — Refer  to  the  part  of  the 
report  ? — I find  the  exact  number  is  forty-seven.  The 
Board  say  in  the  Report  for  1866  : — 

“ We  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring  to  the 
painful  fact  that  as  many  as  37  National  teachers  have  been 
arrested — although  more  than  half  the  number  onsuspicion — 
for  alleged  complicity  with  ‘ Fenianism.’  We,  however,  hope 
that  of  this  number  the  great  majority  will  be  found  innocent 
men.  Against  not  more  than  two  have  the  charges  pre- 
ferred been  established  ; and  so  far  as  we  can  offer  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  we  assert,  with  confidence,  that,  as  a body, 
the  National  teachers  of  Ireland  are  loyal  men. 

“ In  the  rebellious  times  preceding  1798,  the  masters  of 
what  were  called  Hedge  schools  throughout  Ireland  were, 
almost  universally,  teachers  of  sedition. 

“ W'hen  the  National  system  was  instituted,  one  of  the 
first  labours  of  the  Board  was  to  root  out  from  the  school 
manuals  a considerable  residue  of  the  revolutionary  literature 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  1798. 

“ Since  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  we  have 
had  at  least  four  periods  of  political  commotion — The  Tithe 


agitation,  the  Repeal  agitation,  the  agitation  of  1848,  and 
the  Fenian  conspiracy. 

“1.  The  Tithe  agitation  did  not  produce  a single  case  of 
complicity  on  the  part  of  a National  teacher. 

“ 2.  The  Repeal  agitation  produced  only  three  or  four- 
subjects  amongst  the  teachers  for  the  animadversion 
of  the  Board. 

“ 3.  The  Young  Ireland  rebellion  brought  forth  only  two- 
who  were  known  to  show  sympathy  with  the  move* 

“ 4.  The  Fenian  conspiracy,  the  most  artful  and  seductive 
of  all  the  political  agitations,  a system  of  agitation 
founded  upon  the  revolutionary  theories  of  the 
Continent,  a system  that  recognises  the  schoolmaster 
as  a political  power,  and  tries  by  flattery  to  win  him 
over  to  the  ranks  of  revolution,  even  this  conspiracy, 
has  produced  only  the  following  results : — 

“ The  total  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
attention,  connected  (however  remotely)  with  the  Fenian 
conspiracy,  is  forty-seven. 

“ Of  these — 

“ Four  were  teachei-s  who  had  been  out  of  the  service,, 
prior  to  date  of  arrest. 

“ Three  absconded  on  learning  that  warrants  had  been 
issued  for  their  arrest. 

“Thirty- three  were  arrested,  whilst  in  charge  of  National 
schools. 

“ Five  were  reported  by  the  police  authorities,  as  open, 
to  suspicion,  but  were  not  arrested. 

“ One  was  reported  by  the  District  Inspector,  for  having 
written  a letter  containing  passages  of  a suspicious 
character. 

“ One  was  dismissed  by  sealed  Order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners. 

“ Of  these  cases,  thirty  were  discharged : — 

“ Thirteen  teachers,  who  were  in  the  service  at  the  time 
of  .arrest,  and  one  who  was  out  of  the  service,  were 
discharged,  on  bail. 

“ Eleven  teachers  in  the  service,  and  one  out  of  the 
service,  at  date  of  arrest,  were  discharged  without 
bail. 

“ Four  were  discharged,  but  it  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty  whether  with  or  without  bail. 

“ There  were  two  cases  of  conviction : Arthur  Gough, 
who  was  arrested  for  having  arms  in  a proclaimed  district ; 
and  Thomas  Duggan,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Board 
in  1862  for  being  a member  of  a political  society.  The 
latter  went  to  America,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Ireland, 
when  he  was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years’  penai 
servitude.” 

I think  it  right  to  quote  this  also  : — 

“ It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  male 
teachers,  from  seventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Commissioners — that  a very  large  portion 
of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five — 
that  they  spring  almost  invariably  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people — that  their  position  in  their  several  localities  is  an 
isolated  and  unprotected  one — and  that  all  the  arts  of  the 
conspirators  were  employed  to  seduce  them  into  association 
with  the  seditious  brotherhood.” 

The  answer  that  I give  to  all  that  is,  that  several  por- 
tions of  it  are  contrary  to  known  fact,  and  some 
portions  I believe  to  be  untrue,  whilst  one  bx-oad  and 
general  reply  to  it  lies  in  the  notoi-ious  fact — which, 
indeed,  might  be  expected — that  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  pai-ties  implicated  in  the 
Fenian  conspiracy,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been 
pupils  of  National  schools. 

12406.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  distinction 
you  make  between  being  contrary  to  fact  and  not  being 
time  ? — Some  portions  I know  to  be  contrary  to  public 
fact,  the  others  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  time. 

12407.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — You  have  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  training  depai-tment  here  ? — Yes. 

12408.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regai-d  to  the 
teaching  power  there  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  the  extent 
of  teaching  power  or  as  to  its  efficiency  ? 

12409.  To  the  extent  of  teaching  power,  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  duration  of  the  training  %— I believe  that 
the  teaching  power  in  the  Normal  school  proper — that 
is  in  the  training  house  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
practising  or  model  schools — is  neither  adequate  nor 
fully  efficient.  For  example,  physical  science  is  not 
represented  thex-e,  at  all,  at  pi-esent.  Experimental 
physics  is  not  taught  in  it ; before  there  had  been, 
whatever  its  value,  an  attempt  made  at  teaching 
them.  I believe  the  department  of  mathematics  is 
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fairly  represented,  but  in  English  literature,  history, 
logic,  social  science,  geography,  and  physical  science 
there  is  a total  want,  whilst  as  to  method,  or  pedagogics, 
or  professional  teaching,  it  was  never  satisfactory,  and 
never  more  unsatisfactory  than  at  pi-esent. 

12410.  Did  you  ever  draw  attention  to  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  that  department  of  training  while  in 
connexion  with  the  Board  ? — While  head  master  of 
the  model  school,  1841-4, 1 did  so,  repeatedly,  which 
led  to  such  unpleasantness  between  the  professors  and 
myself,  that  I was  obliged  to  go  out  as  Inspector, 
although  I had  no  desire  to  do  so.  Similar  differences 
arose  between  the  professors  and  my  two  predecessors, 
Mr.  Lawlor  and  Mr.  Kerr,  both  of  whom  withdrew 
from  the  position,  the  former,  like  myself,  as  Inspec- 
tor. When  I got  a model  school  in  my  own  charge, 
as  in  Clonmel,  of  which  I was  manager  under  the 
Commissioners,  and  had  large  powers,  I was  enabled 
to  show  my  view  as  to  how  a modest  humble  training 
school  of  that  sort  should  be  conducted.  The  deficiency 
I noticed  in  the  training,  especially  in  regard  to  ele- 
mentary subjects,  I adverted  to,  -with  some  detail,  at 
a former  sitting  of  this  Commission,  when  I described 
the  lectures  I gave  to  the  Dublin  teachers.  The  time 
devoted  to  training,  four  to  five  months,  is  far  too 
short,  and  should  extend  to  at  least  a year.  I will 
ask  your  Secretai-y  now,  if  you  please,  to  put  in  evi- 
dence a letter  of  mine  the  Chairman  was  good  enough 
to  order  from  the  National  Board,  with  reference  to 
the  defects  of  training.  It  was  written  by  me  fourteen 
years  ago,  in  answer  to  a circular  addressed  to  the 
Head  Inspectors. 

12411.  B,ev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  document  ? 
—It  refers  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
pedagogic  qualifications  of  Inspectors. 

12412.  What  is  the  date  of  it? — 9th  September,  1854. 
It  is  my  reply  to  the  Board’s  circular  to  the  Head  In- 
spectors. You  will  find  in  the  suggestions  written  by 
me  at  that  time,  that  1 have  not  changed  my  opinion 
on  any  of  the  leading  subjects  referred  to  me  as  to  in- 
spection, the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  method  of 
teaching  and  of  school  management.  I suggested  several 
matters  with  regard  to  school-houses  and  Inspectors, 
and  so  on.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“Drogheda,  9th  September,  1854. 

“ Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4 th  inst., 
respecting  the  contemplated  Code  of  Instructions  for  the 
District  and  Sub-Inspectors,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  observations : 

“1.  The  principles  of  the  Science  of  Education  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  in  Ireland  than  in  almost  any  coimtry  of 
equal  rank  in  civilization,  and  at  the  recently  closed  Edu- 
cational Exhibition  in  London,  ours  was  the  only  country , with 
a State-endowed  scheme  of  education,  which  was  unable  to 
contribute  even  a good  Tract  on  the  Science  of  Education,  or 
on  the  methods  used  in  applying  this  science  ; on  pedagogy, 
school  economy  (including  fittings,  furniture,  and  apparatus), 
school  architecture,  and  school  inspection — we  were  the  only 
exhibiting  nation  that  had  nothing  to  state,  or  at  least  that 
had  nothing  stated 

“ 2.  Some  exhibited  their  peculiar  apparatus,  some  their 
treatises  on  gymnastics,  on  sanitation,  on  architecture ; all 
their-  works  on  method,  pedagogy,  and  pedagogics;  some 
their  hand-books  for  Inspectors,  and  some  their  laws  and 
ordinances  on  the  several  grades  of  schools  and  of  education 
in  their  respective  states.  See  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Educational  Exhibition. 

“ 3.  Treatises  on  these  subjects  are  of  a character  so 
peculiarly  professional  and  technical  that,  in  Ireland  at  least, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  few  persons  who  are  competent 
to  draw  them  up  would  undertake  them,  as  a private  specu- 
lation, or  otherwise  than  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  by  whom  alone  they  should  be  pub- 
lished. 

“ 4.  To  supply  the  whole  Institution  with  suitable  collec- 
tions of  objects  to  illustrate  the  Lesson,  &c. , Books,  with  maps, 
globes,  diagrams,  models  of  machinery,  &c.,  chemicals,  and 
chemical  and  other  apparatus ; to  supply  cabinets  of  speci- 
mens classified  for  instruction  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  botany,  and  various' branches  of  manufacture;  to 
select  Libraries  for  ordinary,  for  model,  and  for  industrial 
schools ; and  to  assist  the  architect  in  designing  and  im- 
proving school  furniture  and  school  fittings — For  these  and 
kindred  objects,  it  appears  to  me  that  three  Committees,  or 


rather  one  Committee  (for  the  supply  of  material  aids)  con-  jjfr.  jg  jggg 
sisting  of  three  sections,  should  be  appointed  : — ’ 

“ Section  I. — For  central  model  schools  and  training  de-  James  W. 
partment.  Members,  7. — The  two  Professors  and  their  Kavanagh, 
Assistants,  and  the  heads  of  the  three  branches  of  the  es1- 
model  schools. 

“ Section  II. — For  the  district  and  other  model  schools, 
and  for  all  the  ordinary  National  schools.  Members,  7. — The 
six  Head  Inspectors  and  Dr.  Clarke. 

“ Section  III. — For  agricultural  and  industrial  schools, 
and  for  Glasnevin  Institution.  Members,  3. — Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  one  Head  Inspector. 

“ The  first  would  direct  the  purely  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  second,  the  scientific,  and  the  last,  the  scholastic 
department. 

“ The  nautical  schools  would  be  better  directed  by  one 
Head  Inspector,  and  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

“ The  Board’s  Architect  to  be  a member  of  each  of  these 
sections  ; so  that  the  ‘ Committee  for  the  supply  of  material 
aids  to  the  schools  ’ would  consist  of  sixteen  members,  who 
would  meet  at  least  once  a year  for  the  consideration  of  the 
objects  already  set  forth.  If  the  Commissioners  should  adopt 
the  recommendation  so  frequently  made  to  supply  their 
schools  with  suitable  apparatus,  &c.,  at  moderate  rates,  the 
appointment  of  a qualified  Curator,  to  manage  the  depart- 
ment, under  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  would  be 
necessary. 

“ 5.  I beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  Board’s  Architect, 
assisted  by  whatever  officer  the  Commissioners  may  deem 
most  suitable  for  the  task,  shall  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
* Manual  of  School  Architecture  and  School  Economy.’ — 

To  contain  ground  plans,  elevations,  sections,  &c.,  of  schools 
of  various  sizes,  &c. ; instructions  on  the  selection  of  sites, 
on  drainage,  sewerage,  light,  warmth,  and  ventilation : on 
building-materials ; plans  of  furniture,  and  its  arrange- 
ment ; school  apparatus  and  its  distribution ; and  play- 
grounds and  gymnastic  requirements. 

“ The  1 Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing and  of  School  Management,”  so  necessary  for  our 
teachers  and  for  our  Inspectors,  would  have  more  unity  by 
being  drawn  up  by  one  officer,  but  the  subjects  might  be 
divided  between  two  officers,  selected  by  the  Commissioners 
for  that  purpose.  This  work  should,  within  about  the  com- 
pass of  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book,  contain  an  exposition  of 
the  best  modes  of  teaching  every  ordinary  branch  taught 
under  the  National  Board  ; directions  for  the  classification  of 
the  pupils  ; for  the  training  and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
feelings  and  affections  of  children  ; school  discipline,  games, 
gymnastics,  and  drill ; the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  pupils, 
and  their  parents,  to  the  school  managers,  to  the  Inspectors, 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  State  ; sanitary  appliances 
in  a school — dry,  sheltered  and  cheerful  site,  planted  and 
well-kept  grounds,  warmth,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and 
order  of  rooms,  personal  cleanliness,  diseases  of  children, 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  serious  evils,  which  arise 
from  ignorance  and  from  neglect,  respecting  the  known  laws 
of  health,  popular  abuses  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  habita- 
tions, remedies  for  accidents,  and  emergencies  in  school ; 
qualities  and  qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquired,  ne- 
cessary in  a good  teacher,  love  of  children,  faith  in  education, 
passion  for  teaching,  earnestness  of  character,  self-confidence, 
presence  of  mind,  command  of  language,  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, versatility  of  tastes,  recognition  of  the  teacher’s 
mission,  improvement  in  his  social  position,  avenues  to  pro- 
motion ; distribution  of  teaching  power  in  the  school,  moni- 
tors and  assistants  ; boys’,  girls’,  mixed,  and  infants’  schools, 
separately  considered  ; school  accounts  and  general  directions 
as  to  relation  of  teacher  and  school  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
Commissioners. 

“ 7.  The  two  manuals  now  referred  to  should  be  tho- 
roughly well  known  by  every  Inspector,  but  in  addition  to 
these,  a young  officer  would  require  for  his  guidance  a 
“ Manual  (or  Outline ) of  School  Inspection,  with  hints  for 
its  efficient  discharge,"  and  in  such  a work  should  be  em- 
bodied a condensed  history  of  the  origin,  principles,  rules, 
and  progress  of  the  National  system,  with  the  successive 
Codes  of  Rules  and  Regulations  as  they  were  developed,  am- 
plified, modified,  or  cancelled  ; relation  of  the  Inspector 
to  the  Board,  the  school,  the  manager,  the  teacher,  and  the 
public  ; list  of  all  the  Inspectors,  from  the  first  appointment 
of  such  officers;  programme  of  literary  qualifications  required 
in  an  Inspector,  necessity  for  self-improvement  and  danger  of 
loss  of  influence  by  falling  behind  some  of  the  more  advanced 
teachers  ; outline  of  an  Inspector’s  library  ; besides  works  to 
gratify  liis  especial  tastes,  it  should  be  amply  official  and  pro- 
fessional, and  include  reports  of  the  various  educational 
societies  and  systems  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America, 
and  the  British  Colonies,  educational  reviews,  periodicals, 

&c.,  and  such  standard  works  as  exhibit  the  state  of  popular 
education  through  Europe  and  America  ; reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Inquiries  into  all  questions  bearing  on  education, 
factories,  mines,  mercantile  navy,  charitable  trusts,  en- 
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(lowed  schools,  universities,  schools  of  art  and  design, 
patents,  public  libraries,  mechanics’  institutes,  prisons,  poor 
laws,  reformatory  schools,  &c.,  statistical  returns  bearing  on 
education,  taxation,  trade,  and  commerce,  public  health — 
all  these  should  be  within  the  Inspector’s  reach,  and  form 
the  subjects  of  his  constant  study. 

“ The  examination  of  the  pupils,,  the  record  of  their  answer- 
ing, the  nature  of  the  suggestions  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers,  the  school  accounts,  and  other  official  inquiries 
would  form  another  most  important  feature  of  such  a 
manual ; it  is  clear,  however,  that  several  of  these  official 
inquiries,  important  as  they  are,  form  but  the  merest  fraction 
of  an  Inspector’s  utility,  as  an  educational  agent. 

“ To  issue  a Code  of  Instructions,  therefore,  to  Sub  and 
District  Inspectors  in  any  less  general  way  than  here  indi- 
cated, would  be,  as  I humbly  take  leave  to  submit,  to  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  Up  to  this,  except  what  has  been 
effected  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  Head  Inspec- 
tors, the  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  give  inspec- 
tion an  educational,  as  distinguished  from  an  official  direction, 
and  now  that  opportunity  is  afforded  by  suggested  improve- 
ments, I trust  that  such  broad  views,  sound  principles,  and 
harmonious  plans  will  influence  the  direction  of  affairs  that 
every  officer  in  the  institution  will  have  ever  before  him 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  one  object  for  which 
the  State  employs  and  pays  him,  and  such  as  are  not  so  em- 
ployed, directly,  are  ancillary  to  that  object. 

“ 8.  There  would  still  be  required  two  manuals — one  of 
industrial  occupations  of  boys,  and  another  of  girls,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  these,  likely  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  for  the 
former,  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  for  the  latter,  might  call  in  to 
their  aid  such  officers  as  show  tastes  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

“ 9.  Your  letter  suggested  this  rude  outline  of  cducational 
unity  which  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to 
attempt,  and  which  I would  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
press  upon  their  consideration.  In  sketching  the  substance 
of  some  of  these  manuals  I have  observed  no  formal  order 
•or  system,  and  the  headings  rather  suggest  portions  of  their 
matter  than  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  dealt  with  or 
treated. 

“I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed)  J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

“ .P.’S. — It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  articles  suggested  in 
these  manuals  , would  require  to  be  drawn  up  by  medical 
■ men  of  ability,  to  popularize  important  branches  of  medical 
science. 

“ (Signed)  J.  W.  K. 

‘“The  Secretaries,  Education  Office.” 

12413.  Mr.  Sullivan. — -Is  the  training  establishment 
a mere  model  school,  and  not  a normal  school? — It  is 
a common  school,  and  no  more.  There  is  little  or  no 
difference  made  between  the  methods  used  in  instruct- 
ing teachers,  in  the  Training  Establishment,  and  pupils 
in  the  model  school.  The  late  Archbishop  Whately 
frequently  said  to  some  of  the  professors,  that  I cannot 
name  here,  that  they  were  constantly  reading  to  the 
teachers  the  same  lectures,  class  after  class,  for  many 
years,  adding  “ print  them.” 

12414.  Are  the  special  qualifications  required  in 
schools  in  the  country  provided  for  ? — Not  at  all  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  they  have  got  prac- 
tising schools,  each  being  a mimic  rural  school,  town 
school,  mixed  school,  and  so  on.  It  is  no  better  than 
little  children,  with  toys,  playing  “ schools.” 

12415.  Has  that  lecl  to  the  necessity  of  the. organ- 
izing system? — Yes,  the  failure  of  it  has. 

1241 6.  What  is  the  position  of  the  teachers  in 
training? — Very  unsatisfactory,  especially  among  the 
young  men. 

12417.  In  what  way  ?— -If  you  visit  a training  college 
in  England  you  will  invariably  find  presiding  a gentle- 
man of  high  character,  generally  a clergyman— a 
scholar  of  distinction,  yet  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  respectability  no  less  than  the  importance  of  the  office 
and  mission  of  the  parish  schoolmaster— and  such  gentle- 
men freely  mix  with  the  students,  who  wear-  academic 
robes,  or  costume  of  some  sort,  and  through  such 
intercourse  with  the  principal,  their  manners,  tone, 
and  bearing,  undergo  a cultivation  which,  while  it 
elevates  the  man,  also  trains  him  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  his  office  as  well  as  to  discharge  its  duties.  I had 
the  pleasui-e  of  visiting  the  Kneller  Hall  College,  at 
Twickenham,  a training  college  for  workhouse  school- 
masters, some  years  since,  where  I spent  one  of  the 


most  agreeable  days  in  my  life  with  Dr.  Temple,  the 
Principal.  He  first  presided  at  the  students’  dinner 
and  superintended  them  before  coming  in  to  dine  with 
Iris  own  family,  and  the  guests  he  had  that  day.  You 
see  nothing,  in  kind  or  degree,  like  that  in  the  Irish 
training  schools.  With  regard  to  the  dormitories,  if 
any  of  the  Commissioners  will  visit  either  Glasnevin  or 
George’s-street  establishment,  they  will  find,  unless 
greatly  changed,  a large  barrack  of  a room,  some 
twenty  young  men  in  each,  -with  no  compartments 
separating  the  beds  of  the  schoolmasters ; you  will 
find  it  in  a lower  state,  in  fact,  than  a way-side  police 
barrack.  It  is  somewhat  better  in  the  district  model 
schools,  and  a good  deal  better  in  the  case  of  the 
female  teachers  in  Talbot-street ; but  in  the  case  of 
the  young  men  nothing  could  be  conceived  much 
lower  than  their  domestic  position. 

12418.  Is  there  no  tendency  in  the  system  to  raise 
them  morally? — None  whatever.  The'  officers  keep 
them  at  arm’s  length,  as  an  inferior  order  of  creation. 
That  is  one  of  the  worst  features,  looking  at  it  socially, 
connected  with  the  central  training  school. 

12419.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  classes  that 

have  been  called  up  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Since  1862  and  1863  a total  change,  which  does  not 
appear  upon  the  documents  of  the  Board,  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  rules  regulating  the  admission 
of  students.  A large  number  of  them  have  hardly 
any  claims  to  be  admitted.  They  merely  enter  for 
their  food,  and  have  a seat  on  the  benches  for  instruc- 
tion. 

12420.  Are  they  not,  properly  speaking,  teachers  of 
schools  ? — N ot  at  all.  There  was  a time  when  teachers 
were  obliged  to  have  a character-,  but  now  they  need 
no  character  at  all.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  required, 
as  a condition  of  his  admission,  that  a teacher  should 
produce  a certificate  from  the  clergymen  of  his  own 
communion,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  clergy, 
in  the  case  of  Catholics,  could  not  do  it,  for  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  were  not  only  forbidden  to  send  their 
teachers  to  model  schools,  but  they  were  forbidden  to 
be  accessory  thereto,  in  any  way,  such  as  by  giving  them 
certificates  of  character,  upon  which  the  Board  turned 
round  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  emergency,  and 
cancelled  the  Rule.  If  you  wish  I will  show  some  of 
the  later  lists.  Some  of  the  students  are  mere  pupils. 

12421.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  would  you  say  if 
this  was  denied  by  a former  witness  that  the  change 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I can  have  no  certainty  that  it  was,  but  I 
speak  from  the  obvious  coincidence  of  tire  dates  and 
the  primd  facie  circumstances. 

12422.  Which  first  took  place  ? — The  prohibition. 

12423.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — Certain.  The 
prohibition  dates  from  June,  1862,  while  the  omission 
of  the  necessity  for  a certificate  of  character  from  the 
clergyman  does  not  appear  until  the  Revised  Rules  of 
.1864. 

12424.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Proceed  with  your  state- 
ment ? — With  regard  to  the  teachers  in  training  then- 
creed,  as  a general  rule  fairly  represented  the  propor- 
tion of  different  creeds  in  the  country,  up  to  1862. 
The  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  assistants,  male 
and  female,  are  generally  eighty  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  number.  Since  the  prohibition  of  which 
I speak,  the  proportion  of  Catholic  teachers  has  fallen 
to  fifty  per  cent,  and  less,  but  if  we  are  only  to  take 
those  who  are  bond  fide  teachers,  it  has  fallen  to 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  May  I refer  to  the  memo- 
randum which  was  a question  of  controversy  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Board  ? This  is  a memo- 
randum which  must  have  been  before  you  on  a former 
occasion,  and  I should  say  that  thex-e  is  a serious  mis- 
take in  this  statement.  It  is  said  that  a large  number  of 
assistants  are  now  in  the  institution,  or  are  now  grouped 
as  assistants;  but  the  assistants  are  almost  altogether 
monitors,  and  the  late  introduction  of  these  is  to  fill 
the  benches  of  the  candidates.  You  will  find  in  the 
list  several  pupil  teachers,  some  pupils  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Institution,  at  Giasnevin ; several,  paid  moni- 
tor’s; many,  set  down  as  pupils  ; and  even  some,  .un- 
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able  to  advance  even  this  claim  for  admission.  Of 
course  as  to  pupil  teachers  I cannot  have  an  objection 
to  their  going  in  provided  they  enter,  bond  fide,  as 
teachers,  but  it  is  waste  of  public  money,  which  ought 
not  to  be  incurred  if  they  go  in  otherwise,  and  a waste 
for  which  there  is  no  defence. 

12425.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  any  list  showing 
the  numbers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — I will 
put  in  a list  with  the  details  since  the  training  estab- 
lishment was  opened,  including  the  creed  of  the 
teachers  for  every  year,  and  including  the  last  six 
years.  I will  give  the  numbers. 

12426.  Rev.  Di\  Wilson. — How  can  you  verify  such 
a return  1 — I have  the  materials. 

12427.  How  have  you  obtained  it? — I got  it,  regu- 
larly from  the  training  class,  each_  session,  since  I left 
th'e  sex-vice.  Before  that,  I had  official  command  of 
the  materials. 

12428.  How  can  you  verify  a return  as  to  the 
number  and  names  and  particulars  of  parties  who 
have  been  in  the  training  establishment  for  the 
past  two  years  % — For  the  past  six  years,  I got  regularly 
the  names,  schools,  positions,  &c.,  of  every  class  of  men 
and  women  from  the  printed  returns.  I have  some 
in  print,  and  some  in  manuscript. 

12429.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  list  is  not  a list  of 
names  ? — No,  it  will  not  be  that.  It  will  be  a sum- 
mary return  of  the  numbers  only. 

12430.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present 
supply  of  teachers-? — I believe  it  has  fallen  away  veiy 
mxxch  within  the  last  few  years,  as  I know  from  personal 
observation  and  frem  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  In- 
spectors. 

12431.  I mean  as  to  the  competency  of  the  persons  ? 
— It  is  very  inferior:  It  is  getting  far  worse,  both  as 
to  the  quality  and  the  numbers.  You  will  see 'ad- 
vertisements in  the  papers  eveiy  day  for  teachers,  while 
applications  for  situations  are  very  rare. 

12432.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  want  of 
supply  ? — There  are  some  causes  that  are  general,  and 
some  particular-,  and  I hope  temporary.  First,  the 
genei-al  cause  is  the  great  change  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  country,  on  which  I was  fully  examined  by  his 
lordship  the  Chaii-man  in  my  first  day’s  evidence,  and 
to  which  I refer  you  for  the  social  causes.  The  other 
respects  training — the  supply  of  trained  teachers  has 
fallen  away — it  has  been  stopped,  in  fact,  by  the  action 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops.  Amongst  the  social  causes, 
I refer  to  the  lowness  of  the  salaries,  want  of  x-esidences, 
absence  of  pensions,  too  long  intervals  of  payment, 
uncertainty  of  income,  owing  to  action  of  administra- 
tion, want  of  public  sympathy  with  the  teacher’s 
mission,  the  tendency  to  emigration,  and  also  the 
xmsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  on  account  of  the 
transition  condition  of  the  education  question  itself. 

12433.  What  is  yoxu-  opinion  as  to  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results,  as  a remedy  for  the  present  defi- 
ciency?— As  one  remedy,  I am  entirely  for  it,  and 
have  been  so  for  many  years.  I beg  to  say  that  I in- 
tended to  put  in,  as  evidence,  a paper  that  I drew  up 
on  the  subject  in  the  year- 1854,  in  answer  to  a circular 
addressed  to  the  Head  Inspectors,  on  the  subject  of 
teachers’  salax-ies.  The  Chairman  ordered  a copy 
of  it,  from  the  Education  office,  but  the  National  Board 
states  that  my  letter  is  missing,  and  cannot  be  foxxnd. 
Mr.  Hunter,  one.  of  the  Chiefs  of.  Inspection,,  has 
just  assxxx-ed  me  that  it  is  mislaid.  The  Board  sup- 
plied me  with  a copy  of  the  letter  since  I left  the 
sex-vice.  It  is  a scheme  that  I laid  before  them  in 
1854 — a detailed  scheme  with  regard  to  payment  by 
results;  and,  if  you  allow  me,  I' will. indicate briefly 
its  drift.  Results,  at  the  time,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  England ; it  was  there  payment  by  capita- 
tion only.  So  long  as  I had  been  connected  with 
the  Board,  I was  an  advocate  for  payment  by  re- 
sults. Capitation  is  by  results  too,,  bxxt  not  in  the 
strict  sense  of  educational  results.  I.  was  an  ad- 
vocate; however,  for  retaining  the  teachers’  certifi- 
cate.- I am  now  an  advocate  for  payment  by  resxxlts — 
by  capitation,  in  some  cases — and  the  retention  of 
moderate  classification,  or  certificate  grants,  and  I will 


give  my  reasons.  I saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  equalize  work  and  wages,  especially  in 
different  parts  of  Ix-eland,  where  social  circumstances 
were  different.  Since  I came  to  manhood,  I have  been 
an  advocate  for  some  sox-t  of  results.  I px-oposed  that  the 
seven  gx-ades  of  teachers’  certificate  should  be  reduced  to 
three,  the  sixb-divisions  taken  away  : and  that  moderate 
salax-ies  should  be  attached  to  these  three  gx-ades  of 
cex-tificates.  I px-oposed  that  into  the  classification  of 
the  teacher  should  enter  the  classification  of  his  school ; 
that  we  should  have  a classification  of  schools  as  well 
as  personal  classificatioxx — that  the  two  should  go 
together,  and  the  certificate  go  up  or  down  according 
to  the  state  of  the  school  which  should  be  ascex-tained, 
by  minxxte,  detailed  and  eax-eful  examination,  not 
merely  of  classes,  but  of  individuals ; and  the  whole 
system  of  the  school  should  be  gone  into — that 
the  capitation  rate  shoxxld  be  given  by  a certain 
minimum  for  every  child  in  the  school,  on  a cer- 
tain sliding  scale.  It  is  not  a complicated  scheme. 
We  have  the  element  of  results — an  examination  gone 
into,  and  a personal  investigation  goes  on.  You  will 
clearly  understand  it,  as  I will  be  able  to  produce  it 
again,  and  put  it  in  as  a separate  paper.  I took  great 
care  with  the  matter,  and  I have  made  converts  of 
some  of  the  Inspectors.  I am  happy  to  say  that,  in 
their  repox-ts  for  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  many  of 
them  agree  with  me  in  this  scheme,  sketched  fourteen 
years  ago. 

12434.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  your  views 
generally  in  a paper  as  yoxx  last  gave  them  in  another 
paper  ? — I will  do  that.  I had  all  the  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  subject;  I knew  it  was  an  important, 
subject  with  all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
I bestowed  a great  deal  of  pains  in  the  investigation 
of  it.  I think  that  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
practical  men  connected  with  the  Board,  with  the 
Church  Education  Society,  and  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  other  schools — if  they  put  their  heads  together 
would  recommend  to  the  Commission  some  transi- 
tional plan  for  recasting  salax-ies ; bxxt,  of  com-se,  it  is. 
for  you  to  decide  it  I have  given  the  subject  all  the 
considex-ation  in  my  powex-,  and  happily  it  outlies  our 
different  controversies  on  system-monging  and  the 
l-eligious  element,  and  I don’t  believe  you  can  intro- 
duce-results- simply  as  they  are  in  England,  or  any- 
thing like  it.  The  attendance  here  is  too  low  and. 
too  m-egular.  I am  not ..  favourable*  to  the  system 
as  in  England,  for  it  would.be  the  utter.;  degrada- 
tion of  learning,  if  it  continued  sufficiently  long.  If 
you  merely  take  a guager’s  dipping  stick  to  try  the 
wet  and  dry  inches  of  the  childx-en  and  register  them, 
it  is  not  an  examination  that  woixld  be  as  good  as 
examining  the  classes,  and  tx-ying  the  children  in  the 
class-books  and  in  theix-  grammar-  and  geogx-aphy  les- 
sons, as  is  done  in  Ireland,  and  as  they  state  they  are 
doing  in  England ; that  must  be  done  or  education  will 
not  be  advanced.  I would  not  accept  the  scheme  of 
results  as  it  exists  in  England  as  a permanent  institu- 
tion, and  they  have  added  a late  minute  as  to  giving 
the  payable  number,  showing  that  the  Inspectors  in 
England  feel,  as  we  do  here  that  the  system  could  not 
remain  as  a permanent  institution.  I am  for.  having 
capitation  allowed,  cex-tificate  allowed,,  and  resxxlts 
allowed,  and  you  will  have  a combination  of  the  three. 
The  capitation  will  incx-ease  the  attendance,  that  is 
most  desirable ; the  certificate  element  will  improve  the 
qxxalification  of  the  sclxoolmastexythat  is  most  desirable 
also ; and  the  results  element  will  test  the.  x-eal  value 
of  the  education  given  to  the  children,  and  that  is 
necessary,  I believe.  If  a scheme  could  be  devised 
by  the  different  pax-ties  and  put  befox-e  you  at  the  end 
of  the  Commission,  not  dealing  with  d priori  views 
but  the  concrete  cix-cxxmstances  of  the  couxxtx-y — yoxx. 
have  the  admirable  retxu-ns  from  the  Board  with  regard 
to  the  attendance,  and.  yoxu-  own  x-etxxm  got  frem  the 
police — with  all  these  together  you  coxxld  devise  a scheme 
which,  I think,  the  Government — no  matter  what 
Government. is  in  office — will  be  inclined  to  adopt,  or 
any  proposal  that  is  settled  on  the  point.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  I might  say  that  I am  dissatisfied  with 


July  13,  1868, 

James  W. 
Kavanagh, 
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July  13,  I860,  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  more  especially 
James  W own>  f°r  allowing  the  school-fees  of  the  coun- 

Kavana«b  **7  *°  g°  down  to  the  low  position  in  which  they  are — 
esq.  down  to  a degree  that  misrepresents  the  desire  for 

education  and  the  generosity  of  the  country.  I have 
no  objection  to  the  screw  being  put  fairly  on  them,  and 
I wish  it  was  put  on  the  landlords  to  make  them  give 
more  local  indowments.  I don’t  want  the  schools  more 
dependent  or  even  as  dependent  as  they  are  on  the 
State  ; and  I am  not  for  drawing  on  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament for  very  large  funds.  I hope  from  this  general 
outline  you  will  see  my  views  are  not  very  extreme, 
and  my  ideas  are  not  at  all  revolutionary. 

12435.  Mr.  Gibson. — Will  you  explain  the  answers 
you  gave  to  these  questions  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
before  a Select  Committee,  in  1854 : — 

“ 2502.  Earl  of  Desart — Is  not  there  an  apprehension  en- 
tertained of  proselytisin,  both  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I have  no  doubt 
they  both  see  that  under  this  system,  as  well  as  any  other, 
proselytisin  is  quite  possible ; but  the  National  system  takes 
eveiy  precaution  against  its  occurrence. 

“ 2603..  Do  not  you  think,  that  if  more  general  confidence 
were  felt  in  the  intentions  of  the  Board,  and  in  the  strict 
observance  of  their  regulations,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation in  the  country  ? — I think  on  the  whole,  with  regard 
to  the  observance'  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  that  the  rules 
are  faithfully  observed.  Violations  of  the  spirit  or  principle 
of  the  system  itself  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  very  sel- 
dom repeated. 

“ 2504.  Is  that  confidence  in  the  rides  and  regulations  of  ' 
the  Board  felt  generally  ? — Beyond  all  doubt,  I think  it  is 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  ; 
and  certainly,  taking  it  in  point  of  numbers,  there  is  that 
confidence. 

“ 2505.  Do  not  you  think  such  changes  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Board,  and  in  the  Board  itself,  which  have  recently 

taken  place,  must  tend  to  diminish  that  confidence? I 

feared  they  would  have  had  that  effect,  but  I have  seen  no 
evidence  of  it  by  overt  acts  on  the  part  of  any  class  of  per- 
sons ; none  have  withdrawn  their  schools  from  the  Board, 

I have  seen  no  evidence  of  it  in  going  through  the  country, 
nor  did  I hear  from  my  Protestant  colleagues  that  they  had 
heard  any  expression  of  want  of  public  confidence. 

2506.  You  think  a greater  security  for  the  observance  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  would  have  a tendency  to  dis- 
sipate all  existing  fears  and  doubts  ? — I do  not  think  there 
could  be  much  greater  security  given  than  there  is  ; if  the 
rules  of  the  Board  are  not  clearly  defined  and  expressed, 
they  ought  to  be  made  as  clear  as  a sunbeam  ; and  then  if 
persons  take  aid  from  the  Government  on  the  faith  of  ob- 
serving those  rules  they  ought  to  be  punished  if  they  de- 
liberately violate  them : I do  not  see  that  you  could  get 
greater  security  than  there  is  under  the  present  state  of  things. 

“ 2507.  Is  the  security  efficient  and  the  inspection  ac?e- 
quate  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  any 
abuses  or  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  ? The  inspec- 

tion is  not  fully  adequate,  particularly  so  far  as  secular  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  but  no  serious  abuse  could  exist  for  any 
considerable  time  without  its  being  detected,  and  its  repe- 
tition prevented.” 

In  this  examination  of  yours  in  1854,  after  these 

changes  in  the  rules  you  say  were  made Witness 

— What  changes? 

12436.  All  the  changes? — Excuse  me,  there  is  no 
connexion  whatever  between  them. 

12437.  You  refer  to  the  four  changes  on  certain 
dates.  Was  that  inquiry  in  1854,  after  the  changes 
made  in  the  rules  as  to  the  attendance  of  children  on  re- 
ligious worship  i— Mr.  Gibson  has  read  a number  of 
questions  and  answers,  and  I beg  to  state  without 
taking  him  by  surprise,  that  he  is  wholly  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  changes  referred  to,  as  I will  Drove. 

12438.  I refer  to  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Sullivan? — If  you  hand  me  the  report  of  the  evidence 
of  1854, 1 will  prove  it.  There  is  no  reference  to  those 
changes  in  the  questions.  They  refer  to  the  changes 
then  recently  made  which  led  to  Archbishop  Whately, 
Baron  Green,  and  Mr.  Blaekbume  leaving  the  Board. 
You  are  wholly  mistaken,  Mr.  Gibson,  if  you  think  that 
the  general  drift  of  those  questions  and  answers  refers 
to  the  changes  that  were  made  for  the  Presbyterians. 

12439.  I refer  to  all  changes  prior  to  1854? — The 
reference  made  by  the  Earl  of  Desart,  who  examines 


me  is  with  regard  to  my  having  excluded  the  books  of 
Dr.  Whately  from  the  Clonmel  model  school,  and  the 
consequent  secession  of  three  Commissioners  from  the 
Board. 

12440.  I read  question  2502 — “Is  there  not  an  appre- 
hension entertained  of  proselytism,both  by  the  Homan 
Catholics  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church?  ” 
and  your  answer  is,  “ I have  no  doubt  they  both  see 
that  under  this  system,  as  well  as  any  other,  proselyt- 
ism  is  quite  possible ; but  the  National  system  takes 

every  possible  precaution  against  its  occurrence?” 

I beg  to  say  that  what  I then  stated  was  perfectly  true, 
as  true  as  what  I state  now ; I was  then  Head 
Inspector  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  of  Protestant  schools.  I suppose 
I had  not  inspected,  as  Head  Inspector,  six  ordinary 
schools  in  my  circuit  ivith  Protestant  teachers.  I had 
never  seen  any  of  those  abuses.  I did  not  state  it  then 
more  emphatically  than  I now  do,  when,  unhappily,  I 
can  give  scores  of  cases  of  proselytisin ; but  till  after 
that  evidence  they  had  not  come  under  my  notice.  I had 
not  visited  Ballindine  or  Bessbrook  mills  schools  till 
after  that.  I was  Head  Inspector  over  a Catholic  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  pupils  were  almost  exclusively 
Catholic.  I gave  that  general  impression  with  regard 
to  the  rales  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  but  I also 
stated  that  proselytisin  was  possible. 

12441.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  not  proselytism  pos- 
sible under  any  system  ? — Under  any  mixed  system. 
The  drift  of  my  evidence  to-day  was  to  show  that. 
The  particular  point  I want  to  state  is  that  I am  sine 
my  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him 
so,  is  under  a mistake  about  those  questions  and  an- 
swers. The  changes  referred  to  in  my  evidence  in 
1854  were  not  what  he  supposes  namely,  those  great 
changes  of  1837 — 1840 — 1847. 

12442.  Mr.  Gibson. — I read  question  2499  and  your 
answer  to  it — “ Do  you  not  think  now  that  such 
entire  confidence  is  felt  by  the  members  of  different 
persuasions  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  education  given  to 
their  children  in  the  National  schools  under  the  exist- 
ing regulations  of  the  Board  ? ” and  youi-  answer  is,  “ I 
am  quite  aware  that  a large  and  considerable  class  of 
persons,  I am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  appear,  from  then 
acts,  to  have  confidence  in  the  principles  of  the  National 
system.  Those  are  chiefly  a section  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church”  ? — I repeat  the  same  now. 

12443.  Then  I read  question  2502 — “Is  there  any 
apprehension  entertained  of  proselytism,  both  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  ?”  Your  answer  is,  “ I have  no  doubt  that  they 
both  see  that  under  this  system,  as  well  as  under  any 
other,  proselytism  is  quite  possible ; but  the  National 
system  takes  every  possible  precaution  against  its 
occurrence”  ? — So  far  as  I knew  I could  have  given 
no  other  answer  then. 

12444.  Not  in  connexion  with  the  alterations? — 
You  are  quite  right,  not  in  connexion  with  the  altera- 
tions. I repeat  that  without  modification  or  reserva- 
tion. A sentiment  has  not  fallen  from  me  to-day 
incompatible  with  the  statements  in  my  evidence  in 
1854 — taking  both  in  connexion  with  the  explanation 
given. 

12445.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I read  question  2752 — 

“ Have  you  heard,  in  the  course  of  your  inspection, 
any  complaint  that  proselytism  has  been  the  result  of 
mixed  education ?”  and  your  answer  is,  “I  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  in  which  it  arose  from  or  could  be 
traced  to  that  cause  alone”  ? — I repeat  the  same. 

12446.  I read  2753 — “You  have  never  heard  of 
the  sympathy  of  numbers  which  has  been  spoken  of  as 
having  carried  along  the  minority?”  and  your  answer 
is,  “ No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  instance.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  instance  of  a change  of 
religion  happening  to  any  of  the  children  in  a mixed 
school,  where  it  could  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
religion.”  I read  question  2754,  also  from  your 
evidence  in  1854 — “Or  in  which  the  clergymen 
of  either  religious  persuasion  have  come  to  you 
with  the  complaint  that  the  children  have  been 
drawn  away  through  the  influence  of  the  school?” 
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Your  answer  is,  “ No,  I never  heard  of  a single  in- 
stance.” That  is  your  evidence,  is  it  not? — I repeat 
it ; it  was  perfectly  true.  If  I stated  anything  else  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  fact. 

12447.  Now,  you  say  a change  took  place  in  your 
views  with  regard  to  this  mixed  education — am  I 
-correct  in  that? — A change  did  take  place  on  account 
of  the  revelations  made  known  to  me  of  the  working 
of  schools  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

12448.  At  what  date? — Bit  by  bit,  day  by  day. 

12449.  Fix  the  time? — I •will  give  you  a remarkable 
example. 

12450.  I wish  the  date? — From  that  very  time, 
while  the  Select  Committee  was  sitting  in  London,  in 
1854. 

12451.  Your  views  underwent  a change  then  in 
1854? — Certainly ; after  my  evidence  they  underwent 
a change.  After  my  examination  in  London,  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Macdonnell,  he  said  the  whole  thing 
could  not  work,  that  lots  of  cases  of  proselytising  had 
turned  up  in  evidence. 

12452.  When  in  London,  in  July,  1858,  you  wrote 
a letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Education  Office, 
Dublin? — Yes. 

12453.  You  say  you  were  surprised  to  learn  from 
official  parties,  that  day,  that  the  returns  ordered  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  .motion  of  Mi-.  Herbert, 
had  been  printed  by  the  Board’s  authority.  Now  I 
wish  to  ask 

Mr.  Kavanagh. — Read  the  whole  letter,  and  don’t 
read  a portion  only  of  the  document. 

[Letter  read.] 

‘‘13,  Cecil-street,  Strand, 

London,  July  3rd,  1 858. 

“ Gentlemen, — I was  surprised  to  learn  from  official 
parties,  on  this  day,  that  the  Returns  now  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Herbert,  had  actually  been  printed  by  the  Board’s  authority, 
previous  to  such  motion,  and  as  these  Returns  are  entirely  of 
an  ex  parte  character,  and  in  circulation  amongst  some 
parties,  I have  to  request  that  the  other  Returns,  ordered 
upon  Mr.  Maguire’s  motion,  be  prepared  and  forwarded, 
forthwith,  to  the  House,  otherwise  the  matter  will  be  brought 
under  the  special  notice  of  Parliament. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

“ Your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)  “ J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

“The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin.” 

“ P.S. — I deem  it  right  to  record  the  following — It  is 
openly  stated,  by  prominent  parties,  that  I came  here  to 
suggest  the  breaking  up  of  the  National  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other  in  its  stead.  This  is  as  wholly  un- 
founded as  many  of  the  other  statements  currently  reported 
with  regard  to  me. 

“Upon  the  abstract  question  of  mixed  education,  I have 
recorded  my  opinion  under  the  solemnity  of  my  oath. 
Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  is  favourable  to  it ; but  so 
long  as  the  Catholic  Church  tolerates  it,  so  long  am  I free. 
The  destruction  of  the  system  is  beyond  my  province  as 
much  as  beyond  my  power ; and  I have  addressed  myself  to 
an  exposure  of  the  abuses  and  defects  in  the  administration 
only  of  the  system ; but  never,  in  private  or  in  public,  to  its 
overthrow.  I trust  that  all  who  now  become  aware  of  this 
unqualified  contradiction  of  this  unfounded  charge,  will 
neither  extend  its  farther  circulation  nor  fail  to  contradict 
it.  Other  rumours,- equally  untrue,  have  reached  from  Ire- 
land, but  I shall  meet  them  elsewhere. 

“ J.  W.  Kavanagh.” 

1 2454.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  former  statement,  that 
in  1854  your  views  changed  upon  the  subject  of  mixed 
education? — Certainly ; there  is  no  contradiction  what- 
ever between  my  evidence  in  1854,  and  the  statement 
in  the  postscript  to  that  letter  in  1858. 

12455.  Do  you  regard  that  as  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  letter  of  July  3rd,  18587 — 
Perfectly — that  in  1854  the  abuses  that  came  out 
through  the  Ulster  -witnesses,  some  of  those  quoted 
here  to-day,  I learned,  for  the  first  time,  with  as- 
tonishment, months  after  my  own  examination.  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I was  one  of  the  first  witnesses 
examined  in  March,  and  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee was  not  published  until  the  following  winter. 


Mr.  Macdonnell,  as  well  as  myself,  and  several  others 
stated  after  that,  that  the  thing  could  not  work. 

12456.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  the  other  day 
that  you  were  favourable  yourself  to  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  and  the  books  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ? — 
The  “ Scripture  Extracts  ” are  not  the  books  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  though  he  aided  in  and  super- 
vised their  preparation. 

12457.  I refer  specially  to  his  books? — I don’t 
know  what  you  mean  by  being  favourable  to  them — 
do  you  mean  favourable  to  them  as  compositions  or 
as  to  their  use  ? 

12458.  Did  you  approve  of  their  contents  ? — I could 
not  deny  the  truth  of  a large  portion  of  their  contents 
nor  their  Scripture  facts  when  I find  them  in  my  own 
Bible. 

12459.  Do  you  approve  of  them,  Mr.  Kavanagh? 
— For  what  purpose  ? 

12460.  For  use  by  Catholics? — Certainly  not  in 
schools  where  they  might  be  taught  to  them  by  Protes- 
tants. Catholics  don’t  use  them. 

12461.  Did  you  approve  of  them  for  use  in  your  own 
family ?— Certainly  not;  I may  read  the  Catholic 
Collects  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I am  going  to  substitute  it  for  a 
Catholic  Missal. 

12462.  Do  you  remember  addressing  his  lordship, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1852  ? — I don’t  remember  addressing  him. 

[Letter  read.] 

“ Clonmel,  September  21st,  1852. 

“My  Lord,— I beg  leave  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
your  Grace  a circular  recently  addressed  to  the  Head  In- 
spectors of  schools,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Extracts,  and  the  two  little  treatises  on  Christian 
Evidences,  in  the  District  Model  schools  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education: 

“ In  one  capacity  or  other,  I have  had  the  honour- to  be 
connected  with  the  National  system  from  the  year  of  its 
establishment,  to  the  present  time ; and  amongst  the  several 
promotions  conferred  on  me,  under  it,  much  of  the  gratifica- 
tion is  derived  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  been 
from  the  lips  of  your  Grace,  as  Chairman,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  kindly  cautions  and  advice,  which  I trust  I shall 
never  forget. 

“As  a Roman  Catholic  and  an  Irishman,  I feel  deeply 
grateful  to  you,  a Protestant  Prelate  and  an  Englishman, 
for  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  great  'cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  British  Empire 
generally.  Your  Grace’s  works,  except  those  on  doctrinal 
subjects,  have  materially  aided  in  forming  my  opinions  on 
several  important  questions,  and  I feel  that  I cannot,  as  a father, 
put  better  works  into  the  hands  of  my  own  children.  With 
these  opinions,  it  must  have  been  very  painful  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  recommendations  in  my  reply  to  the  circular  of  the 
Commissioners  were  not  quite  in  accordance  with  your 
Grace’s  views.  I should,  however,  have  studied  your  Grace’s 
works  to  no  profit,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  last  eleven 
years  were  thrown  away,  if  1 could,  for  a moment,  believe 
that  I would  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your  Grace  by  hesi- 
tating to  express  my  honest  and  matured  convictions  on  a 
subject  upon  which  my  experience,  and  the  nature  of  my 
situation,  afford  me  ample  opportunity  of  enabling  me  to 
judge. 

“ In  conclusion  I shall  only  add,  that  while  the  ‘ Scripture 
Extracts’  and  the  ‘ Christian  Evidences,’  are  used  in  the  in- 
struction of  my  own  children,  I beg  leave  to  refer  your 
Grace  to  my  reasons,  as  given  in  my  letter,  why  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  strongly  urge  them,  for  use,  in  some  of  the  model 
schools,  at  present. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  Grace’s  most  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  W.  Kavanagh, 

“ Head  Inspector  National  Schools. 

“ His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

“ The  Palace,  Stephen’s-green.” 

Witness. — Cei-tainly,  I wrote  that ; I am  proud  of 
having  so  stated  to  him,  and  also  of  having  excluded 
all  these  books  from  the  model  schools  of  Clonmel 
and  Bailieboro’,  and  of  aiding  in  excluding  the  “ Chris- 
tian Evidences”  from  Dunmanway. 

12463.  May  I ask,  in  reference  to  that,  what  you 
mean  by  saying  where  it  is  inexpedient  to  “ strongly” 
urge  them  for  use  in  some  of  the  model  schools  at  pre- 

3 Y 


July  13,  1868. 

James  W. 
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sent  ?— I had  but  one  practical  way  of  m-ging  them, 
and  that  was,  to  put  them  out. 

12464.  What  do  you  mean  by  suggesting  to  his 
Grace  the  “ inexpediency”  as  to  the  use  of  them  in  the 
model  schools'? — -I  excluded  them  in  Clonmel,  which 
led  to  his  Grace  and  two  other  Commissioners  re- 
tiring from  the  Board.  And  Dr.  Wlrately  stated  to 
the  Lords’  Committee  of  1854,  that  had  he  been  at 
the  Board  when  my  answer : to  the  circular  above  re- 
ferred-to,  was  read,  he  would  have  proposed  my  instant 
dismissal,  so  that  he  cannot  have  felt  much  flattered 
by  my  letter  just  cited  by  you.  I have  already  stated 
that  the  Scripture  extracts  are  very,  good  books.  I 
had  and  have  them  in  my  own  library. 

12465.-  Did  you  not  use  them  for  your  children  1 — 
I dare  say  I did,  or  would,  as  I said  before.  It  is 
: hot  very  material  When  I teach  my  own  children,  what 
book  of  Scripture  I use. 

12466.  I heard  you  to-day  say  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  system  of  National  education,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  in  no  way 
consulted  1 — I did  not  say  that. 

12467.  What  did  you  say  ? — I said  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  were  not  consulted. 

12468.  Were  not  parties  representing  them  con- 
sulted 1 — Certainly  not. 

12469.  Did  any  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a body, 
in  any  representative  way,  approve  of  the  system  as 
first  introduced  1 — Certainly  not  in  any  representative 
way,  neither  by  meeting,  discussion,  resolution,  depu- 
tation or  otherwise,  either  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
them,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 

12470.  You  stated  yesterday  in  your  evidence  that 
you  regarded  the  introduction  of  the  National  system 
as  a treaty  between  the  Government  of  the  day,  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Catholic  people  1 — So  far  as 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  were  concerned. 

12471.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  treaty  1 — 
I don't  understand  that  there  was  a written  document, 
nor  do  you  suppose  that  I implied  that.  , 

12472.  How  did  you  apply  the  Word  “ treaty  ” 1 — 
A public  understanding  in  Parliament. 

12473.  How  many  parties  must  there  be  to  an  un- 
derstanding, public  or  private  ? — At  least  two. 

12474.  Who  were  the  two  parties  in  the  case  you 
referred  to? — The  party  representing  the  Catholic 
sentiment,  so  far  as  it  was  then  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

12475.  I thought  you  said  there  was  no  party  re- 
presenting the  Catholic  bishops  or  the  people  as  a 
body — parties  to  this  treaty  ? — Not  in  the  sense  of  being 
elected,  or  Sent  there,  from  a fox-mal  meeting.  It  was 
only  a general  proceeding  in  Parliament. 

12476.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  the Catholic 
Case  Stated  ’’  is  your  own  ? — I never  denied  it— no  one 
ever  doubted  it. 

12477.  At  page  20  of  that  book  you  say,  with  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  this  National  system — In 
tact  it  was  a treaty  declaring  in  the  face  of  the  empire, 
and  of  all  nations,  that  Irish  Catholics  were  not  only 
politically  emancipated,  but  that  the  State,  of  which 
they  were  members,  was  about  to  place  funds  at  their 
disposal  to  enable  them  to  educate  their  children  both 
as  Catholics  and  as  citizens  ”1— I say  the  same  now. 

12478.  Was  it  not  meant  to  be  a system  of  com- 
bined education,  in  the  tenns  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  ? 
— As  far  as  possible. 

12479.  Was  not  the  object  to  have  all  parties 
united  in  the  management  of  the  system? — Largely, 
but  the  first  who  frustrated  that  object  was  the  Pres- 
byterian body. 

12480.  Hence  a representative  Board,  representing 
different  denominations  ? — In  no  sense  whatever  repre- 
sentative, no  more  than  this  Royal  Commission  is  a 
representative  Commission. 

12481.  So  far  as  there  are  right  revex'end  prelates, 
noble  lords,  and  gentlemen  on  the  Board,  representing 
the  different  Churches  to  which  they  belong? — I 
totally  deny,  in  limine,  that  the  National'  Boax-d  is, 
or  ever  was,  in  its  constitution,  a representative  Com- 
mission. 


1 2482.  Are  there  parties  ontkat  Board  ‘because  they 
are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics? 
— Yes ; but  that  does  not  make  them  in  any  sense  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  bodies.  The  several  bodies 
at  least  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  were  never 
consulted  as  to  who  should  be  on  it. 

12483.  If  there  was  no  treaty,  how  could  it  be 
broken? — There  was  no  treaty  other  than  the  word 
expresses,  that  there  was  an  understanding  in  Parlia- 
ment that  on  the  overthrow  of  one  system,  another 
was  to  be  established.  The  Government  framed  and 
presented  a system  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
bishops,  individually,  availed  themselves  of  it,  with 
different  degrees  of  warmth,  or  of  caution,  just  as  they 
thought  fit. 

12484.  You  have  referred  to  the  ease  of  Dr.  Doyle 
and  you  say  he  favoured  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion ? — I did  not  say  that. 

12485.  What  did  you  say  ? — Why,  without  autho- 
rity, do  you  assex-t  that  I said  Dr.  Doyle  favoured 
the  mixed  system?  He  made  a provision  for  the  mix- 
ture, should  it  arise  in  his  schools  ; but  I never  said 
he  was  favourable  to  mixed  education. 

12486.  Was  he  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the 
system  of  uixited  education  ? — Decidedly  unfavourable. 
Every  Catholic  bishop  is  unfavourable  to  it,  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  put  it. 

12487.  Did  Dr.  Doyle  ever  withdraw  or  modify  the 
letter  you  have  quoted  ? — Never-. 

12488.  You  have  already  said  that  Dx\  Doyle’s 
views  in  connexion  with  his  own  scheme  were,  that  Pro- 
testant children  should  not  be  requii-ed  to  take  part  in 
x-eligious  instx-uction,  unless  when  so  directed  by  their 
parents.  Do  you  appx-ove  of  that  px-inciple  ? — Ceitainly. 

12489.  In  your  opinion  do  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  approve  of  that  px-inciple  ? — I can  only  say  that 
they  px-actise  it. 

12490.  In  his  lettex-,  Dx-.  Doyle  says — “ I notice  this 
that  you  may  be  enabled  in  your  application  or  reply 
to  the  Commissioner's  to  point  out  the  true  and  very 
sufficient  x-eason  why  in  these  dioceses,  so  well  supplied 
with  school-houses,  few  requests  for  aid  to  assist  schools 
can  as  yet  be  made  in  that  joint  manner  by  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen,  which  the  Commissioners 
so  justly  recommend.”  Do  you  adhere  to  yoiu-  opinion 
that  Dx-.  Doyle,  in  no  sense,  approved  of  this  system  ? — 
I never  said  he  approved  of  it  in  no  sense. 

12491.  I ask  yoxx  did  he  .approve  of  it  or  not,  in 
yom-  opinion? — He  tolerated  it,  or  i-ather  proposed  to 
try  it,  in  the  manner  I have  pointed  out. 

12492.  In  view  of  the  two  words  ‘f  as  yet,”  I ask 
you,  did  he  not,  by ’the  use  of  these  words,  contem- 
plate a system  of  mixed  or  non-sectaxian  edixeation? — 
He  contemplated  a system  of  Catholic  edxrcation  for 
his  Catholic  people,  the  general  population  of  his 
diocese  being  almost  exclusively  Catholic. 

12493.  Question  repeated  1— He  contemplated  no 
such  thing  as  a scheme  of  mixed  education  for  his 
flock. 

12494.  In  view  of  the  words  which  follow — viz., 
“ Can  as  yet  be  made  in  that  joint  manner  by  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen  which  the  Commissioners  so 
justly  recommend.”  Will  you  state,  in  your  opinion, 
whether  or  not  he  had  in  view  a system  which  was  to 
be  introduced,  of  mixed  edxrcation  ? — What  is  there  in 
the  passage  to  prove  it  ? He  contemplated  no  such 
thing.  It  is  not  because  applicants  for  aid  were  re- 
quired to  get  the  signature  of  a parish  rector,  of  a 
parish  px-iest,  or  of  a Presbyterian  minister-,  that  their 
names,  mixed  on  the  same  sheet,  will  render  the 
system  one  of  mixed  education. 

12495.  Question  repeated  1— He  had  not. 

12496.  You  refer  to  a plan  proposed,  as  you  say,  by 
Dx-.  Cooke  for  the  Presbyterian  body.  I ask  you, 
from  yom-  reading  of  the  evidence;  was  not  that  system 
for  the  'Presbyterian  Chux-ch  as  such?— ^Yes;  in  the 
same  sense  as  Dr.  Doyle’s  was  a systerh  for  his  Chux-ch. 

12497.  What  was  the  date  of  Lord -Stanley’s  letter? 
— 31st  October,  1831. 

12498.  Was  that  letter  in  view  of  Dr.  Doyle  when 
he  wrote  his  letter  of  December-,  1831  ?— Yes. 
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12499.  Does  lie  specially  refer  to  it  1— Yes.  The 
opening  passage  in  his  letter  to  his  clergy  assumes  that 
they  are  aware,  from  the  public  papers,  of  “the  plan 
or- terms.”  of  the  new  scheme. . 

12500.  He  referred  to  it  in.  connexion  with  the 
system  Lord  Stanley  was  about  to  introduce? — Had 
just  projected. 

12501.  And  Dr.  Doyle  advised  his  clergy  so  far  to 
take  advantage  of  the  system? — Yes. 

12502.  At  the  time  to  which  you  refer,  with  regard 
to  the  system  proposed  by  Dr.  Cooke,  had  not  the  body 
of  which  lie  was  a member  declared  their  non- 
adherence to  the  National  system  by  a majority  ? — Yes, 
a.majority  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 

12503.  Was  it  not  in  view  of  that  non-acceptance 
of  the  National  system  of  education  this  new  scheme 
of  the  body  itself  was  introduced  ? — Clearly. 

12504.  Was  not  that  system  to  be  sustained  and 
supported  altogether  by  the  Church? — Yes ; the  system 
so.  projected  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was. 

12505.  And  'without  State  aid? — Yes ; a voluntary 
system. 

12506.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  connexion  with 
that  peculiarly  Presbyterian  Church  system,  the  Pres- 
byterian body  were  anxious  to  give  advantages  to  all 
other  denominations  without  interfering  with  their 
religious  convictions  %— I don’t  believe  that  they  were 
willing,  still  less,  anxious  to  do  so. 

12507.  Will  you  take  the  Blue  Book. and  read  for 
me  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1837,  the  question  and  the  answer? — The  witness 
reads  as  follows  : “ Is  the  principle  contained  in  them  ?” 
Then  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the  “ them,”  mentioned 
there  ? 

1 2508.  The  four  propositions  of  .the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? 
— The  witness  reads — 

“ Is  the  principle  contained  in  them  as  to  the  Scriptures 
this,  that  theuse  of  the  Scriptures : shall  be  free  and  un- 
restricted in  every  school  connected  with  the  National 
Board,  but  that.no. compulsion  shall  be  employed  either  to 
induce  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  shall 
object  to  their  reading  them,  to  read  them,  or  remain  during 
the  reading  of  them? — That  is  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tions.” 

12509.  Now  read  the  question  6823,  and  the  an- 
swer ? — Witness  reads — 

“ Mr.  Gladstone — Under  all  the  circumstances  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  you  would  not  insist  that  all  the  children 
in  the  National  schools  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures*  though  you  would  consider  it  desirable,  and  would 
only  tolerate  the  exemption  as  a grievance ; a grievance  in 
the  case  of  those  children  who  did  not  receive  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures,  would  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  schools 
without  religious  instruction,  or  what  means  would  you  adopt 
of  giving  them  religious  instruction? — I have  stated  that  I 
make  a distinction  between  my  own  opinions  and  those  I 
conceive,  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 
They  have  stated  in  one  of  their  resolutions  that  they 
would  allow  the  children  of  other  denominations  to  take 
advantage  of  the  literary  instruction  in  the  school  without 
engaging  in  or  taking  any  part  in  religious  exercises. 

“6824.  You  understand  that  the  Presbyterian  body 
would  consent  to  give  an  education  which  should  be  merely 
secular  to  those  children  .whose  parents  would  not  allow  them 
to  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  ?— They 
have  stated  that  in  one  of  the  rules  I have  read. 

“6825.  Mr.  Shaw At  the  same  time  offering  them  a re- 

ligious instruction  ? — Yes,  providing  it  and  presenting  it, 
but  not  commanding  it.” 

12510.  Has  it  not  been  stated  by  you  here  that  Dr. 
Cooke  was  the  Presbyterian  body  ? — No ; it  has  not. 

12511.  On  the  day  on  which  jmu  were  examined,,  at 
the  close  of  our  last  sitting,  did  you.  not  state  that  the 
Presbytei'ian  body  declared  so  and  so,  and  when  I asked 
you  for  the  proof,  you  instanced  Dr.  Cooke  ? — I distin- 
guish, entirely,  between.  Dr.  Cooke  when  he  speaks  in 
his  individual  capacity,  and  where  he  speaks  vicariously. 

I know  well  the  distinction.  Any  matter  elicited 
from  me  to-day  was  solely  when  speaking  of  acts  done 
where  I accept,  him  as  a witness,  as  when  he  gives 
in  evidence  records,  from  the  Clerk  of  Session; 

12512.  Was  Dr.  Cooke  ever  Clerk  of  Session  ? 


I did  not  say  he  was.  He  gave  the  record  in,  further  July  13,  1868. 

telling  the  Committee  that  the  .Clerk  of  Session . 

had,  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  lifted  up  his  hand  and  ^ivana'il 
taken  his  oath  that  he  would  faithfully  record  the  esq.  ° 
proceedings. 

12513.  Read  question  6826,  <fee.,  and  Dr.  Cooke’s 
answer's : — 

“ Mr.  Gladstone. — In  the  event  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  not  allowing  their  instruction  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  they  would  receive  no  religious  education  ? — 

They  will  allow  children  of  other ‘denominations  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  literai'y  department,  even  although  they  may 
not  take  advantage  of  the  religious  education.  6827.  Giv- 
ing the  Committee  the  benefit  of  your  interpretation  do  you 
consider  that  the  disposition  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  would 
be  to  present  only  this  alternative,  religious  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  no  religious  instruction  at  all  ?, — In  the 
three  documents  I have  furnished,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  state 
their  determination.  In  one  of  their  four  propositions  they 
made  provision  for  freedom  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  anil 
they  said  that  it  remained  with  the  parents  to  direct  whether 
their  children  should  remain  in  the  school  during  the  reading  : 
then  in  another  of  the  documents  they  made  rules  for  their 
own  schools ; those  were  the  rules  adopted  at  Belfast  in  1 834 ; 
by  these  they  provided  that  joint  literary  and  mercantile 
education  should  be  allowed  in  the  school,  and  then  that 
children  of  other  denominations  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
all  the  literary  advantages  of  the  school  without  being  com- 
pelled to  attend  to  any  of  the  religious  exercises  ; and  then 
in  the  third  document,  that  of  the  Synod  at  Derry,  they 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  they  will  provide  for  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  Scriptures,  but  without  compulsion 
on  anyone.  In  those  three  documents  they  distinctly  state 
the  whole  of  their  views  about  Scriptural  instruction.  No 
other  joint  mode  was  contemplated.” 

12514.  These  schools,  which  were  to . be  peculiarly 
their  own  schools,  supported  by  themselves — should 
you  regard  them.. as  sectarian. or  denominational? — 

Strictly,  denominational. 

12515.  Was  not  provision  made  at  the  same  time 
for  the  literary  instruction  of  the  children  of  other 
religious  denominations  % — Yes ; it  would  appear  from 
these  resolutions  that  they  would  allow  such  provision. 

12516.  Did  they  allow  them  to  enjoy  all  the  literary 
advantages  of  the  school,  without  compelling  them  to 
attend  at  any  of  the  religious  exercises  ? — I do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

12517.  Was  that  the  rule  passed? — It  may  have 
been  the  rule,  but  I don’t  believe  that  in  practice  there 
was  that  freedom. 

12518.  Read  again  from  page  472  of  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  evidence  of  1837  ? — 

“ By  these  they  provided  that  joint  literary  and  mercantile 
education  should  be  allowed  in  the  school,  and  then  that  the 
children  of  other  denominations  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  all  the  literary  advantages  of  the  school  without  being 
compelled  to  attend  to  any  of  the  religious  exercises.” 

Again : 

“ In  one  of  the  four  propositions  they  made  provision  for 
freedom  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  they  said  that  it  re- 
mained with  the  parents  to  direct  whether  the  cliildren 
should  remain  in  the  school  dining  the  reading.” 

12519.  Read  on — 

“ Then  in  another  of  the  documents  they  made  rules  for 
their  own  schools  ; those  were  the  rules  adopted  at  Belfast 
in  1834 ; by  these  they  provided  that  joint  literary  and  mer- 
cantile education  should  be  allowed  in  the  school,  and  then, 
that  children  of  other  denominations  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  all  the  literary  advantages  of  the  school  without  being 
compelled  to  attend  to  any  of  the  religious  exercises.” 

12520.  In  tlie  provisions  made  when  the  schools 
were  designed  to  be  “ their  own  schools  ” and  to  be 
supported  by  the  Church  alone — was  not  provision 
made  for  the  children  of  other  denominations  to  re- 
ceive secular  instruction  without  religious  instruction 
being  forced  upon  them  ? — It  is  so  stated  by  Dr.  Cooke. 

12521.  Do  you  believe  the  evidence  ? — It  contra- 
dicts the  whole  drift  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
that  period. 

12522.,  Do  you  believe  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke  ? 

— I believe  the  evidence  was  given,  but  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  the  documents  of  the  time. 

3 Y 2 
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July  13,  1868.  12523.  Now,  read  questions  and  answers  6724,  ’25, 

JaneTw  a,M  ’26  ? — 

Kavanagh,  « phe  pev  jjekbt  Cooke,  d.d.  and  ll.d.,  called  in  and 
further  examined. 

“6724.  Mr.  Shaw On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of 

the  Committee,  you  were  under  examination  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  with  respect  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  You  left  off  at  the  Synod  which  met  at 
Derry  in  June  and  July,  1834.  Subsequent  to  that,  in 
December,  1834,  there  was  a Synod  met  at  Belfast,  where 
something  was  done  upon  the  same  subject? — Yes  ; not  on 
the  subject  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  with  reference  to 
education  on  a better  plan. 

“ 6725.  Were  any  regulations  then  entered  into  for  the 
Synod's  own  conduct  ? — Yes ; the  Synod  was  specially  called 
at  Belfast  in  December,  1834.  They  passed  a set  of  regu- 
lations for  schools  to  be  under  their  own  care. 

“ 6726.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  third  of  those 
resrulations  which  was  then  passed? — In  order  to  give  the 
third,  I must  also  read  the  second : the  second  is,  that  1 In 
these  schools  due  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a sound  literary  and  mercantile  education  shall 
be  effectually  taught ; third,  the  children  of  other  denomi- 
nations may  avail  themselves  of  the  literary  advantages 
afforded  by  these  schools,  without  being  compelled  to  join 
in  the  religious  exercises  prescribed  for  our  own  children. 

“ 6727.  Have  the  goodness  to  give  in  a copy  of  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  day.  on  that  subject  ? 
— As  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  this  Church  to  provide 
for  the  children  of  the  people  under  its  care,  a system  of 
Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education,  superintended  by  its 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  following  regulations  for  conduct- 
ing schools  to  be  established  under  this  system  in  each 
congregation,  was  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  published, 
and  transmitted  to  Presbyteries  with  all  convenient  speed.” 

12524.  Do  you  believe  that  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Synod  at  Derry  in  1834  ? — I do,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  document  before  me  ; I must  believe  that 
these  resolutions  were  passed,  as  I have,  myself,  this 
day,  quoted  them  in  evidence,  when  under  examina- 
tion by  Professor  Sullivan. 

12525.  Do  you  believe  that  the  parties  who 
passed  that  resolution  would  have  honestly  carried 
out  the  terms  of  it  ? — I do  not,  I must  candidly  tell  you. 
It  is  incompatible  with  what  I know  of  their  whole 
conduct  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the 
National  system. 

12526.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a model  school  by  the  same  Church? — Yes. 

12527.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
that  model  school,  did  they  look  for  or  expect  any 
State  aid  whatever  ? — None. 

12528.  Do  any  parties  in  Church  or  State  object  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or 
the  Established  Church  population  regulating  and  form- 
ing as  a Church  a school  establishment  to  be  supported 
by  themselves  alone? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  are. 

12529.  Do  you  object? — I do  not,  but  others  do. 
When  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  own  economy 
attempt  to  get  up  schools  of  their  own  they  are  pub- 
licly attacked  for  it. 

12530.  Can  anyone  interfere  with  them? — Fortu- 
nately they  cannot.  I have  never  known  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  attempt  to  get  up  a monks’  school  or  a 
nuns’  school  that  they  are  not  attacked. 

12531.  When  did  the  vesting  of  the  schools  begin? 
— Immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  system. 

12532.  Can  you  tell  me  the  first  case  of  a school 
vested  ? — It  is  not  necessary  to  state.  Very  likely  it 
was  in  the  county  Antrim,  a Presbyterian  case. 

12533.  Can  you  state  the  number  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  National  system  of  education 
who  vested  their  own  schools  ? — What  I read  of  them. 

I do  not  know  them  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

I was  not  connected  with  the  Board  in  1834. 

12534.  You  cannot  state  the  number  of  parties 
who  vested  their  own  schools? — I can  in  a general 
way. 

12535.  What  was  the  objection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ? — They  did  not  like  to  bind  themselves  too 
permanently  to  any  system — to  a system  that  was  only 
in  a transition  state,  and  as  an  experiment,  with  some 
hesitation  they  went  in  to  it  largely,  and  almost  the 


only  persons  who  got  their  schools  vested  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

12536.  Did  you  not  state  here  that  Dr.  Doyle’s 
objection  was  a certain  difficulty  ? — The  difficulty  to 
which  he  adverts  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a large 
number  of  schools  already  in  existence,  many  of  them 
on  chapel  grounds. 

12537.  Was  there  a large  number  of  schools  pre 
viously  in  the  diocese  of  which  he  was  bishop? — 
Happily. 

12538.  Did  other  bishops  possess  schools  similarly 
circumstanced  ? — A good  many,  a large  number. 

12539.  And  the  Episcopalian  schools  formerly  in 
connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  or  otherwise 
supported  ? — Yes. 

12540.  Can  you.  state  the  number  of  applications 
received  from  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men conjointly  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
from  1832  to  December,  1838? — I cannot  lay  my 
hand  on  it  now,  but  I have  the  return  amongst  my 
papers. 

12541.  Can  you  say  the  number  of  Pi-esbytei-ians 
who  so  joined? — I dare  say  there  must  have  been 
some. 

12542.  Can  you  say  the  number  ? — I have  the  num- 
ber in  a paper  -with  me.  I will  give  it  in. 

12543.  Can  you  tell  the  number  now? — I cannot 
name  the  precise  nximber  now,  at  this  moment. 

12544.  If  you  cannot  do  so,  why  should  you  under- 
take to  say  they  opposed  the  principle  of  vested  schools? 
— -Because  I have  the  number  of  Presbyterian  patrons 
that  in  thirty-seven  years  have  vested  their  schools. 

12545.  Does  the  number  vested  in  thirty-seven 
years  apply  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board,  from  1832  to  1840 — has 
it  any  bearing  on  that  question  ? — It  has  veiy  great 
bearing  upon  it. 

12546.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
the  vesting  of  schools  at  that  time  ? — I gave  the  num- 
ber already. 

12547.  Were  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  anxious 
as  any  other  for  absolute  control  and  management  of 
“ their  own”  schools  that  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
National  Board  ? — I dare  say  they  had  just  about  a 
similar  fear,  and  about  the  same  natural  desire  to  get 
the  sole  management  of  their  schools  as  any  other 
body  might  have,  not  a whit  less. 

12548.  You  acknowledge  that  ? — Cei-tainly.  They 
are  human  nature.  That  is  what  I acknowledge. 

12549.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  5th 
and  6th  vested  schools  in  1833  were  xmder  Presbyterian 
managers  ? — Not  at  all  surprised  at  it. 

12550.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  you  heard  that 
within  one  of  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  schools 
vested  in  the  county  Antrim  and  county  Down  from 
1832  to  1839  were  xmder  Presbytex'ian  management? 
— No. 

12551.  Are  you  aware  that  two  of  these  were  xmder 
the  joint  management  of  Px-esbytexians  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics? — 

I am  not,  nor  does  it  affect  ox-  modify  my  return  one 
tittle. 

12552.  Have  you  heard  of  Crebilly  school  in  the 
county  Antrim  ? — I heard  the  name  often. 

12553.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — No.  It  is  very 
likely  I know  the  locality. 

12554.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  that 
vested  school,  to  which  aid  was  given  in  1832,  of 
those  who  signed  the  application  were  the  Rev.  William 
Waughop,  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Auly,  parish  priest  ?— No. 

12555.  The  application  was  signed  by  the  Presby- 
terian minister-,  two  Presbyterians,  one  Episcopalian, 
the  parish  priest,  and  throe  Roman  Catholics  ? — I am 
sure  these  are  facts,  but  there  are  now  only  sixty- 
eight  Presbyterian  vested  schools  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1868.  How  is  that  explained  ? 

12556.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
same  applies  to  Donegal-street  school,  Belfast  ? — No  ; 
but  may  I remind  you  that  that  also  is  a Catholic 
school. 
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12557.  Are  you  aware  the  signatures  to  the  appli- 
cation were  those  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Porter,  with  fourteen  Protestants,  Dr.  Crolly,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  seventeen  others'!— -You 
are  omitting  the  fact,  however,  that  it  was  not  a 
vested  school  for  Presbyterians. 

12558.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — I hear  it  now,  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  affecting  the 
question. 

12559.  I am  anxious  to  give  you  instances  of  union 
in  the  management  of  vested  schools  ? — I never 
raised  a question  about  it.  I say  there  are  sixty-eight 
vested  schools  at  this  moment  in  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterians  are  11  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

12560.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  I could  multiply 
tire  cases  of  joint  applications  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  clergymen  to  a very  large 
extent  ? — Nothing  will  surprise  me,  unless  you  show 
me  there  are  more  than  68  vested  schools  now  under 
Presbyterians. 

12561.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  and  laity  had  as  strong  an  objection  at  anytime 
since  the  National  system  was  introduced,  to  employ 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
had  to  employ  Protestant  teachers  ? — I am  satisfied 
that  their  readiness  to  employ  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
was  for  this  reason — they  used  them  as  agents  for 
proselytizing. 

12562.  Have  you  as  good  means  of  judging  as 
Presbyterian  or  Protestant  Inspectors  in  the  Board’s 
sendee,  from  the  origin  of  the  National  system  ? — I 
could  not  answer  so  vague  a question.  You  must 
name  the  Inspectors,  and  take  them  of  equal  rank  and 
experience. 

12563.  Refer  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  evidence  before 
the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854,  and  read  two  questions 
for  me  from  page  503 1— Mr.  M'Creedy,  late  one  of 
the  Secretaries,  and  then  Head  Inspector,  is  under  ex- 
amination before  the  Lords’  Committee. 

12564.  Is  that  in  the  book  ? — Certainly. 

12565.  Is  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  name  so  stated  in  the 
book  as  you  have  stated? — It  is  correct  that  Mr. 
M'Creedy’s  evidence,  which  you  ask  me  to  cite,  is  here, 
and  I have  described  who  he  is. 

12566.  It  is  not  correct  that  he  is  so  described  in 
that  book  ? — No  ; I stated  it  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  they  might  know  who  Mr. 
M'Ci-eedy  was. 

12567.  Read  questions  and  answers  % — 

“My  question  is,  whether  in  parishes  where  there  has 
been  a National  school  introduced,  you  have  observed  a 
difference  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  people,  as  compared 
with  other  parishes  where  there  has  been  no  National 
school  ? — I have  both  cases  in  view ; and  with  regard  to 
the  laity  and  to  their  mutual  prejudices  as  belonging  to 
different  Churches,  it  is  quite  an  erroneous  view  to  suppose 
that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  are  so  embittered  towards 
each  other,  as  is  generally  represented.  In  my  old  district 
of  Ballymena,  where  I was  placed  as  District  Inspector  for 
nine  years,  and  with  which  I have  been  connected  as  Head 
Inspector  for  six  years  more,  I know  that  such  feelings  and 
prejudices  are  greatly  abated.  As  one  instance  out  of  many, 

I can  recall,  this  moment,  the  case  of  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher  being  selected  by  a Committee  of  the  most  ultra 
Protestants,  Orangemen,  in  short,  who  had  continued  hostile 
to  our  system  for  years,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed 
’Popish’  leanings,  and  who  yet,  on  my  recommendation, 
accepted  that  teacher,  willingly,  and  treated  him,  for  years, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  who,  at  last,  parted  with  him 
with  regret.  On  looking  at  the  report,  your  lordships  will 
find  that  Presbyterian  patrons  have  no  hesitation  in  employ- 
ing Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  that  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church  likewise  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
Not  only  do  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church  mutually  exchange  good  offices,  in  this  matter  of 
employing  teachers,  indifferently,  of  either  Church,  but 
neither  party  has  any  objection  to  employ  Roman  Catholics. 

“ 3542.  You  think  that  the  mixture  in  a school,  where  it 
does  take  place,  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  population  among  whom  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation ?— Very  beneficial.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  Presbyterian  schools,  and  under  Presbyterian 
ministers  even,  are  Roman  Catholics ; and  it  is  a singular 


thing  that  the  very  first  school  that  was  applied  for  by  the  July  13,  i8( 

Presbyterian  body,  the  Correen  school,  was  conducted  by  a 

Roman  Catholic  under  Dr.  Stewart,  a most  distinguished  James  W. 
Presbyterian  divine,  and  a most  unflinching  Protestant.  I Eavanagh, 
was  the  officer  that  first  visited  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  es5- 
and  that  school  was  attended,  almost  exclusively,  by  Presby- 
terian children.” 

12568.  Having  read  that,  I ask  you  do  you  regard 
your  opinion  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  a Protestant  who 
had  been  in  the  North  of  Ireland  during  a much  longer 
time  than  you  were — with  respect  to  the  willingness 
of  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  to  employ  Roman 
Catholics? — So  much  better  qualified  was  Mr.  M'Creedy 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact  than  I was,  that  I read  the 
statement  with  astonishment,  and,  nearly  ten  years 
since,  I published  it  in  my  book  now  on  the  table,  the 
extract  now  read.  The  reason  that  they  employ  them 
is  that  they  use  them  as  decoy  ducks  to  get  the  Catholic 
children  to  read  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

12569.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — 

On  being  apprised  of  the  facts. 

12570.  When  were  you  apprised  of  the  facts — state 
the  year  ? — About  the  close  of  1854.  I was  confirmed, 
in  this  opinion,  in  1855  by  Mr.  Keenan’s  report.  In 
1853  I first  heard  of  these  practices,  faintly,  and  in 
the  end  of  1 854  I heal’d  of  them  more  generally. 

12571.  How  do  you  harmonise  that  with  the  evi- 
dence you  gave  in  answer  to  question  2752,  where  you 
say  you  never  heard  of  a single  instance  of  proselyt- 
ism  ? — It  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,  as  proselytism  used 
in  Lord  Harrowby’s  examination  of  me,  in  1854, 
means  an  actual  change  of  religion. 

12572.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a fact  that  Episcopalian 
or  Presbyterian  ministers  employed  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  for  the  purposes  of  proselytism  ? — H am 
absolutely  certain  of  it,  with  a view  to  proselytising 
practices. 

12573.  Have  you  so  little  faith  in  Roman  Catholics 
that  you  believe  they  would  submit  to  be  so  used  by 
any  Protestant  clergy  ? — Some  of  them  are  not  aware 
of  it,  and  many  are  very  poor,  very  dependent  on 
Presbyterian  and  Protestant  employers,  and  some  of 
them  very  ignorant. 

12574.  Are  they  so  innocent  and  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  be  aware  of  it  ? — Many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  humbler  classes  are  not  aware  that  it  may  lead  to 
an  abrasion  or  weakening  of  then-  faith,  or  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  their  Church  to 
join  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  daily,  without  note  or 
comment,  or  even  with  trifling  comment,  by  or  under 
Protestants. 

12575.  What  is  your  opinion  now  with  regard  to 
mixed  education  ? — My  opinion  is,  first,  that  in  Ireland, 
in  point  of  numbers  statistically  stated,  it  lias  wholly 
failed — failed,  to  secure  union  amongst  the  patrons,  as 
was  desiderated  by  Lord  Stanley.  There  must  be  veiy 
many  clergymen  that  have  in  reality  the  greatest  desire 
to  promote  charity,  union,  and  consideration  for  others, 
yet  after  37  years,  there  is  not  a dozen  of  them  united 
in  the  management  of  schools  in  Ireland  ; next,  the 
union  of  teachers,  in  the  one  school,  never  was  prac- 
tised ; and  it  has  wholly  failed  to  effect  the  union 
of  children  of  different  creeds,  under  instruction,  save 
in  parts  of  Ulster. 

12576.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it? — That  as  an 
experiment  in  Ireland,  and  such  it  was  launched  and 
projected,  it  has  wholly  hopelessly  failed. 

12577.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  as  a principle, 
not  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  system  ? Do  you 
approve  of  the  principle  of  mixed  education  ? — I don’t 
believe  it  to  be  practicable. 

12578.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  ? — I don’t 
know  anything  of  the  principle  of  mixed  education, 
except  as  to  its  being  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is  a 
mere  speculative  question. 

12579.  Did  you  ever  approve  of  it  ? — I don’t  know. 

12580.  Did  you  ever  give  an  opinion  upon  it  as  a 
practical  question  ? — When  I was  examined  in  1854  I 
had  no  substantial  experience.  I was  not  in  the  dis- 
trict connected  with  it.  I could  not  have  the  know- 
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July.  13,  1866.  ledge  then  that  I have  now,  with  the  complete  returns 
~~zz  that  are  before  us  of  the  working  of  the  schools.  . 
Kavanagh,  12581.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy 
esq.  1 approve  of  it? — They  disapprove  of  it. 

1258:1  When  did  they  change  their  opinion  ? — They 
never  change  their  opinion,  that  Catholics  ought  to  be 
taught  by  Catholics.  If  Catholics  believe,  as  they  do, 
that  they  have  the  true  faith  in  the  Church,  they  have 
no  need  to  mix  with  others  in  order  to  make  them 


better  Catholics. 

12583.  Have  you  ever  changed  your  opinion  on 
this? — Never  on  that  point.  I never  knew  it  was 
necessary  for  a Catholic,  to  be  brought  up  as  such,  to 
mix  with,  much  less  be  taught  by,  Protestants. 

12584.  Do  you  recollect  the  answer  which  I will 
now  read,  as  given  by  you  before  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittee, to  question  2465;  I read  as  follows  : — 


“ Chairman. — One  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter  was  the  giving  united  instruction  as  far  as 
was  practicable  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  in  Ire- 
land. How  far  in  your  opinion  has  that  object  been  carried 
out? — To  a very  great  extent.  I beg  to  call  your  lord- 
ship’s  attention  to  a short  summary  of  the  question  statis- 
tically considered.  If  I am  permitted  I will  consider  first 
the  increase  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  entire  population 
attending  the  National  schools,  and  for  this  purpose,  com- 
paring the  number  of  pupils  in  all  our  National  schools  with 
the  three  or  four  census  returns  of  the  whole  population  as 
taken  since  the  Board  was  founded.  Next,  I will  assume  as  a 
basis,  if  I am  permitted,  that  the  proportions  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  arc  nearly  what  they  were  in  1834, 
when  the  last  religious  returns  of  the  population  were  taken, 
and  from  these  and  other  data  I hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  all  you  can  reasonably  expect  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  affected  the  spread  of  National  education 
has  been  realized,  and  that  the  proportions  of  the  religious 
denominations  are  very  fairly  represented  in  the  schools"  ? — 


I merely  spoke  of  it  as  it  was  carried  out. 

12585.  I now  read  question  2488,  and  vour  an- 
swer : — 

“Under  those  circumstances  would- parties  who  objected 
to  the  principles  of  the  National  system  out  of  the  workhouse 
be  able  to  cany  out  any  peculiar  views  which  they  might 
entertain  with  respect  to  instruction  in  the  workhouse?— I 
conceive  the  guardians  could  carry  on  separate  education, 
and  I will  give  your  lordship,  as  an  example,  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  the  only  school  which  was  last  year  with- 
drawn from  connexion  with  our  Board.  I visited  the 
schools  and  made  a long  report  upon  them  before  the 
guardians  came  to  the  decision  to  withdraw  from  us;  It 
would  appear  that  they  withdrew  on  account  of  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  recent  changes  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  Board,  whereas  in  reality  the  Commissioners 
would  have  withdrawn  from  any  connexion  with  them,  be- 
cause they  had  practices  in  the  school  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  National  system  and  with  every 
sound  principle  upon  which,  as  I believe,  the  training  of 
destitute  children  in  a mixed  community  should  be  con- 
ducted. They  had  the  schools  carried  on  while  they  were 
under  our  Board  on  entirely  sectarian  grounds.  Not  only  had 
they  Homan  Catholic  teachers,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
children,  and  Protestant  teachers  for  the  Protestant  children, 
but.  even  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  little  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  play  together,  or  even  to  work  in  the 
same  room  at  the  same  time.  To  such  an  extent  had  they 
earned  sectarianism  amongst  the  children  that  in.  my  report 
I strongly  recommended  our  Board  at  once  to  withdraw 
from  connexion  with  such  a school"  ? 

The  changes  here  referred  to  are  the  Whately 
changes,  1853,  in  reference  to.  the  religious  books  ; in 
the  former  answer  I merely  state  the  outline  of  the 
statistical  sketch  that  I laid  before  the  Committee  of 
the  results  of  united-education. . 

12586.  Are  you  aware  that  the  statutes  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  produced  no  effect  whatever  l— Not  at  that 
time ; recollect  the  date,  March,  1854,  when  I «ave 
my  evidence,  whilst  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Thurles;  were  not  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See  until  May,  1851,  an  interval  of  less  than  three 
years. 

12587.  Did  they? — Not  at  that  time. 

12588.  Have  they  produced  any.  since? — Very 
serious,  effects. 

12589.  Are  you  still  an  advocate  for  non-sectarian 


education? — I am  an  advocate  for  Catholics  being 
taught  by  Catholics ; I never  was  anything  else. 

12590.  You  don’t  adhere  to  the  principle  enuncia- 
ted by  you  in  reference  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  ? 

The  South  Dublin  Union  and  society  at  large  are  some- 
what different.  Thank  God  Ireland  is:  not  yet  an  un- 
covered workhouse ; they  are  very  different. 

12591.  Did  you  not  believe  that  hi  connexion  with 
the  National  system  the  highest  religious  instruction 
could  be  given  to  children  ? — So  it  is  in  the  convent 
schools,  and  in  your  Presbyterian  schools  as  I am  glad 
to  find,  except  that  some  of  our  children  come  in  for  a 
share  of  it. 

12592.  You  are  most  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it 
should  apply  to  the  South.  Should  you  now  say  what 
you  said  before,  with  regard  to  the  South  ? I read  from 
Mr.  Kavanagh’s  report  on  the  Clonmel  model  school: 

“Here  we  have  proof  that  united  education,  united 
both  as  to  creeds  and  classes,  has  been  tried,  watched,  ex- 
amined, and  cautiously  tested  on  a new  and  peculiar  field— 
the  Catholic  South — and  the  result  of  eighteen  months’ 
experience  is  the  entire  public  confidence  of  all  social  ranks, 
and  of  all  religious  persuasions.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  what  was  stated  in  my  former  report  that  there  are 
in  Clonmel  ’’ — 

Witness  (interrupting). — In  the  town. 

12593.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  report  has  reference  only 
to  the  one  school  ? — Only  to  one  school  then  seven 
months  in  operation. 

12594.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  add  : — 

“ The  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the 
schools,  receive  religious  instruction  daily  from  two  of  the 
teachers,  six  pupil  teachers,  and  six  paid  monitresses,  who 
are  of  their  own  communion.  On  Friday  the  instruction 
continues  for  an  hour  ’’— 

Witness  (interrupting).; — I think  there  were,  besides 
these,  both  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish  and  also 
nuns. 

12595.  There  were. 

“ And  in  addition  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who,  during 
the  entire  year,  attended  on  that  day  to  instruct  the  girls, 
Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  r.r.,  and  one,  sometimes  both,  of  his 
curates  regularly  visited  and  examined  the  Catholic  children. 
The  clergymen  also  frequently  visit  at  the  daily  morning 
instruction ; and  Mr.  Baldwin  assures  me,  that  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  in  religious  knowledge,  the  exertions 
and  attention  of  the  teachers  and  assistants  in  imparting  it, 
the  excellent  conduct  of  the  children,  and  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  all  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school  continue 
to  give  him  undiminished  satisfaction.” 

Witness. — What  a once  happy  scene,  and  so  different 
now. 

12596.  Again  you  say — 

“ These  clergymen,  who  represent  four  of  the  religious 
denominations,  and  who  attend  regularly  to  give  instruction 
to  the  children  of  their  respective  creeds,  so  entirely  approve 
of  the  arrangements  on  this  important  point,  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  time  devoted  to  it,  and  of  the  proficiency  made  by  the 
members  of  their  several  communions,  that  they  unanimously 
state  alteration  or  suggestion  is  unnecessary  in  the  existing 
niles.  I am  not  aware  that  in  any  denominational  school  in 
Ireland,  whether  conducted  by  ordinary  teachers  or  by  those 
of  a special  religious  character,  more  time  is  devoted,  or 
greater  attention  given  to  religious  instruction  than  in  the 
Clonmel  Model  School.” 

That  was  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Clonmel 
schools? — Of  the  scheme  of  education  in  that  one 
school,  in  the  religious  workings  of  which  the  parish 
priest  could  see  no  necessity  for  alteration,  I did  not 
wish  to  be  more  Catholic.  The  parish  priest  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  gave  ample  religious  instruction.  The 
boast  in  that  report  is  not  the  principle  of  the  model 
schools,  or  the  justice  of  the  administration  of  the 
officers ; but  that  I had  secured, . under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  management  of  four  clergymen  in 
the  management  of  the  school. 

12597.  What  was  the  date  of  that  % — 1850. 

12598.  Did  you  Continue  to  approve  of  this  system  ? 
— Certainly,  so  far  as  that  one  school  was  concerned. 
Soon  after  I left,  in  1853,  the  priest  left  it.  A priest, 
would  be  suspended  now,  ipso  facto,  if  he  crossed,  the 
precincts.. 
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12599.  Your  change  of  opinion  took  place  because 
the  priest  was  not  allowed  to  attend  ? — Not  at  all.  I 
always  saw  very  great  danger  in  the  scheme  of  model 
schools. 

12600.  When  did  you  change  this  opinion  about 
the  model  schools  1— -Never  while  connected  with 
Clonmel. 

12601.  After  that  ? — Y es. 

12602.  When? — In  1856  or  1857,  when  they  com- 
menced religious  contention  in  the  schools,  the  staff  and 
pupils  amongst  themselves. 

12603.  Did  you  disapprove  of  it  about  1854? — -I 
saw  a very  great  change  in  the  government  and 
management  of  the  school. 

12604.  Did  your  change  of  view  with  regard  to  it 
take  place  at  or  previous  to  1854? — My  opinions  were 
the  same  until  by  circumstances  in  the  school 

12605.  When  was  that? — When  I ceased  to  be 
officially  connected  with  it. 

12606.  Wliat  year? — 1855  or  1856.  It  is  not  im- 
portant which. 

12607.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  school  after? — -A 
month  or  two  after  I withdrew  from  the  service  I 
visited  the  school. 

12608.  Did  you  approve  of  them  then? — Several 
features  were  as  good  as  when  I had  been  in  it ; but 
there  was  a great  want  of  confidence. 

12609.  Did  you  leave  any  report  in  the  book  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — A very  favourable  one 
of  its  efficiency.  There  is  not  a better  master  con- 
nected with  the  Board  than  Mi-.  Smith,  the  master  of 
the  school. 

12610.  Is  that  part  of  the  statement  in  the  Report 
Book  ? — -Read  it. 

“After  an  absence  of  five  years,  I have  visited  these 
schools,  opened  under  me  in  1849,  and  superintended  by  me 
as  Head  Inspector  up  to  1853.  From  personal  observation, 
and  from  interviews  which  I have  had  with  the  clergymen 
of  the  town,  I am  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of 
the  schools,  and  I am  happy  to  find  -that  they  command 
very  general,  indeed  universal  support  and  approbation,  at 
least  as  far  as  their  practical  working  is  concerned.” 


12611.  Did  you  make  that  report  in  March,  1858  ? 
— I am  pretty  certain  I did ; but  is  that  the  whole  of 
it? 

12612.  It  is  not  ? — What  do  you  quote  from  ? 

12613.  From  your  own  statement? — Where  did 
you  get  it  ? 

12614.  Do  you  acknowledge  it? — No,  I impeach  it 
now.  I don’t  know  to  what  I might  be  subjected,  if 
I received  as  correct  alleged  extracts  and  unautlienti- 
cated  statements  of  that  sort. 

12615.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  leave  such  a state- 
ment in  the  books  of  the  Clonmel  Model  School? — I 
refuse  to  receive  that  as  a copy  or  statement  of  what 
I did  write.  I don’t  say  I did  not  write  it,  but  I ob- 
ject to  acknowledging  that,  unless  you  produce  a copy 
through  the  National  Board. 

12616.  Will  you  acknowledge  it  then  ? — Certainly. 

I do  not  object  on  the  ground  of  what  is  in  it  per  se, 
hut  that  I don’t  know  what  you  might  produce  here- 
after. 

12617.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  National  system  for  the  education  of  the 
people  ?— For  its  end,  the  education  of  the  people. 

1 2 6 1 8.  Was  it  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
and  the  success  of  the  National  system  that  you  latterly 
visited  so  many  schools? — I visited  them  to  see  how 
they  were  working.  I did  so  with -the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  charge  that  might  be  brought  by  able  gentle- 
men like  you,  that  I had  not  visited  the  schools  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  as  they  might  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  since,  but  that  the  business  of  ' this  Com- 
mission is  to  inquire  not  so  much  as  to  the  history  as 
to  what  is  the  condition  of  things  at  present. 

12619.  Was  it  to  promote-the  efficiency  and  to  secure 
the  success  Of  the  system' you  visited  the  schools?— 
Certainly  not.  It  was  for  either  the  complete  over-  : 
throw  of  the  system,  or  to  obtain  such  modification 
of  it  as  the  Catholic  people  can  accept. 


12620.  From  the  book  of  which  you  acknowledge 
yourself  to  be  the  author  I read 

12621.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Read  from  the  book  itself. 
I will  not  accept  quotations  from  it  through  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet. 

1 2622.  In  the  “ Catholic  Case  Stated”  I find  that  you 
have  declared  the  following 

12623.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Read  from  the  book,  if  you 

12624.  At  page  400  I find  this — 

“We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  caution  Catholics  against 
these  arguments  which  are  put  forward  by  designing  parties 
who  wish  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  stronghold  of  mixed 
education — the  National  schools.  While  agitating  these 
important  questions,  the  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  Catholics 
should  be  shown  by — 

“1.  Withdrawal  of  every  Catholic  child  from  schools 
under  any  but  Catholic  patrons ; 

“ 2.  Withdrawal  of  every  Catholic  child  from  all  the 
model  schools,  central  and  provincial,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  National  Board  ; 

‘‘  3.  Withdrawal  of  all  the  Catholic  teachers  and  pupil- 
teachers  from  the  central  training,  and  from  the  district 
model  schools  ; no  teachers  who  would  attend  any  of  these 
establishments  to  be  employed  after  a given  date.” 

You  acknowledge  you  gave  that  caution  and  advice  ? 
— Yes,  in  1859,  and  each  and  every  part  of  that 
advice  has  been  or  is  being  carried  out  in  almost  every 
model  school. 

12625.  Should  you  i-egard  this  language  as  proof  of 
your  continued  sympathy  in  the  work  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ? — When- 
ever the  work  to  educate  the  people  is  fairly  entered 
on,  my  sympathies  are  with  them. 

1 2626.  Question  repeated  ? — If  by  language  you 
mean  my  recommendation,  so  eminently  conducive  to, 
and  showing  sympathy  with  the  end  for  . which - the 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  namely,  the  education 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

12627.  You  approved  of  the  model  school  system  at 
one  time  ? — I approved  of  the  model  schools  wherever 
I found  them  safely  worked  and  carrying  out  the  end 
for  which,  I then  believed,  they  were  designed ; ,and  I 
did  my  best  as  officer  to  carry  out  this  end — to  make 
them  good  and  safe  schools. 

.12628.  Do  you  continue  to  approve  of  model  schools 
being  continued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? 
— I do  not.  I am  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

12.629.  In  what  way  did  your  opinions  undergo,  a 
change? — I dare  say  the  change  was  gradual,  like 
nearly  all  changes  of  opinion. 

12630.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  your 
opinions  underwent  a change  about  the  year  1854? — 
I am  sure  they  did,  but  that  is  not  incompatible  with 
what  I am  now  saying. 

12631.  In  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  Clon- 
mel Model  School,  do  you  recollect  using  these  words 
— “ In  concluding  this,  my  second  report  on  the  Clon- 
mel Model  Schools,  I have  to  reiterate  my  congratula- 
tions before  expressed  on  their  entire  and  complete 
success,  &c.  ? — I believed  that,  and  it  was  perfectly 
true  then. 

.12632.  Were  you  anxious  at  that  time  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  model  school  system ?— Yes,  in,. the 
direction  and  to  the  extent  indicated. 

12633.  Were  you  anxious  that  the  model  schools 
should  cover  a wide  field?— I don’t  know  what  you 
mean  by  a wide  field — whether  by  a vide  field  you 
mean- with  regard  .to  area,  or  to  instruction,  or  both. 

12634.  What  .do  you  mean  by  the  further  capabili- 
ties in  the  same  field,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a limit  to  its  general  development? — All  time 
of  that  school.  It  was  of  that  one  school  of  Clonmel 
I was  speaking. 

12635.  Of  Clonmel  school  alone?— Yes. 

12636.  ■ Do,  you  mean  to  inform  this  Commission 
that  you  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  model 
schools  throughout  the  country? — The  question  did 
.not  come  before  me,  whether  I would  support  or 
oppose'  it. 

12637.  I ask  you  the  question  now? — -I  was  hot 
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asked  -whether  I was  opposed  or  whether  I was  not 
It  was  not  a matter  that  came  before  me  for  my  opinion. 

12638.  I ask  now,  were  yon  at  that  time? — I can 
only  say,  that  on  being  asked  whether  a model  school 
should  be  established  in  any  place,  I stated  my  opinion. 
When  I found  the  Commissioners  were  determined  on 
establishing  a school  in  an  unsuitable  place  I did  my 
best  to  prevent  it,  as  you  have  in  evidence. 

12639.  Did  you  ever  recommend  any  such  cases? — 
Possibly  I did.  It  is  not  unlikely,  I would  do  so.  I 
dealt  with  each  case  on  its  local  merits. 

12640.  Did  you  make  a speech  at  the  Trim  Model 
Schools  ? — I don’t  know  whether  you  cau  dignify  re- 
marks made  by  a Head  Inspector  at  an  examination 
with  the  epithet  of  a speech.  If  you  like  to  call  it  a 
speech  you  may.  I am  sure  I said  something. 

12641.  Did  you  approve  of  the  model  school  system 
when  you  made  that  statement  at  Trim  ? — I am  sure 
I approved  of  the  Trim  school  while  I was  connected 
with  it.  Now  there  is  but  one  of  its  three  depart- 
ments remaining.  Two  of  them  were  closed  a few  days 
ago — obeying  the  law  of  those  institutions  generally. 

12642.  Do  you  recollect  making  this  statement  at 
the  Trim  Model  Schools.  It  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post  of  the  29th  of  July,  1856.  “Two  years 
since,  when  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  were  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  National  system  in  Ireland,  &c.,  Dean 
Butler  remarked  that  he  wished  the  Committee  would 
come  to  Trim,  examine  the  model  schools  there,  and 
inquire  into  their  working.”  Do  you  recollect  making 
such  a statement? — I am  certain  I did  make  it. 

12643.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Catholic 
Tablet  about  that  time  ? — Yes,  like  other  papers. 

12644.  Did  it  notice  your  speech  about  the  16th  of 
August,  1856? — I don’t  recollect  the  notice,  but  I 
heard  they  said  something  of  it. 

12645.  They  characterized  it  as  a eulogium  on  the 
system  in  general,  and  the  Trim  Model  Schools  in  par- 
ticular, as  proving  that,  whoever  else  might  doubt  the 
merits  of  the  model  school  system,  Mr.  Kavanagh  was 
an  enthusiastic,  if  not  a firm  believer  in  it  ? — If  you 
read  that  as  having  been  in  the  Tablet  I am  sure  it 

12646.  Do  you  acknowledge  you  approved  of  the 
model  school  system  at  that  time? — What  you  have 
read  proves  clearly  that  I highly  approved  of  how  the 
Trim  Model  School  was  conducted,  but  there  is  no 
warranty  for  the  Tablet's  remarks  on  what  you  read 
from  me.  Tire  Trim  school  was  an  excellent  school, 
admirably  and  fairly  managed,  and  the  parish  priest  of 
the  town  regularly  gave  instruction  in  it. 

12647.  With  regard  to  the  system  generally  did  you 

make  such  a statement  as  this ?— I will  not  allow 

you  to  read  from  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  the  author 
of  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  name. 

12648.  Did  you  read  a paper  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  in  1857  ? — Yes  ; at  the  British  Association. 

12649.  I read  from  that  paper  : — 

“ The  new  system,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  con- 
tinued to  extend  and  gradually  take  root  in  the  country.  . . 

“ In  the  year  1821  the  Kildare-place  Society  had  86,657 
pupils  in  then-  schools,  or  one  in  21 1 ; and  in  1831,  137,639 
pupils,  or  one  in  fifty-six  of  the  general  population  of  Ire- 
land. In  1834  the  National  schools  had  one  in  fifty-four 
of  the  whole  population  in  attendance  in  them.  In  1841 
they  had  one  in  twenty-eight.  In  1851 , one  in  twelve ; and 
in  1856,  very  nearly  one  in  ten.  From  1836  to  1856  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  about  five-fold,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  four-fold  nearly;  and  whereas  in  1836 
less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  population  was  in  the 
National  schools,  in  1856  there  was  one-tenth,  or  five-fold 
increase  in  the  twenty  years.  We  have  here  before  us  the 
unparalleled  fact,  that  although  the  population  has  rapidly 
decreased  since  1841  to  the  estimated  extent  of  2,971,307, 
being  now  only  6,047,492,  whereas  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
increase  it  should  be  9,526,398,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  National  schools  has  not  only  not  shared  in  the  ex- 
pected decline,  but  it  has  actually  doubled  in  1856  as  com- 
pared with:1841.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  social 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  three  causes — 1.  The  intense 
love  of  knowledge  and  hatred  of  illiteracy  by  the  Irish 
people.  2.  The  impartiality,  upon  religious  grounds,  with 


which  the  National  schools  are  conducted;  and  3,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  most  of  the  hedge,  private,  and  ad- 
venture schools.” 

Again  you  say  : — 

“The  education  now  afforded  in  the  higher  National 
schools  is  of  the  most  eminently  practical  character.  It 
embraces  a sound  knowledge  of  our  language,  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  geography,  an  extensive  course  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  formal  logic,  the  outlines  of  history  and  the  general 
principles  of  chemistry,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  ; in  addition,  vocal  music  and  drawing.” 

Was  that  your  testimony? — It  is  my  statement  of 
the  broad  statistics  of  Primary  Education,  and  a sum- 
mary of  what  was  the  then  programme  of  the  National 
system,  as  to  the  course  of  instruction. 

12650.  Was  that  your  testimony? — A statement — 
not  testimony.  A statistical  review  of  the  National 
system  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  system, 
the  Church  Education  Society,  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools,  and  the  other  schools  in  the  country.  The 
subject  was  not  National  education  ; but  “ The  Rise, 
Present  Position,  and  Prospects  of  Popular  Education 
in  Ireland.”  And  I beg  to  put  in  evidence  what  the 
Commissioners  thought  about  that  Papex-,  to  show 
whether  they  deemed  it  a flattering  picture  or  not 

12651.  First,  do  you  acknowledge  that  as  your 
statement  ? — Certainly.  I am  proud  of  the  statement. 
I have  nothing  to  modify  about  it.  That  Paper,  after 
I read  it,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners, without  my  knowledge.  The  first  intim- 
ation I had  that  any  fault  could  be  found  with  me, 
with  regard  to  it,  was  this  advertisement  in  the 
Saunders’s  Ne  ws  Letter.  Before  any  threat — before  any 
fault  was  found  with  me — the  first  intimation  I had 
of  even  implied  disapproval  was  this  letter,  which  I 
now  read  as  follows- — 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  SAUNDERS’S  NEWS  DEXTER. 

“ Office  of  National  Education,  12th  Sept.,  1857. 

“Sir, — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  hav- 
ing learned  that  many  persons  believe,  that  a paper  lately 
read  by  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors, 
before  the  British  Association,  on  the  “ Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Prospects  of  Popular  Education  in  Ireland,”  was 
written  with  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners,  we  have 
been  directed  to  inform  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  that  so  far  from  the  paper  in  question  having 
been  written  with  their  authority,  they  would,  had  Mr. 
Kavanagh  previously  acquainted  them  with  his  intention, 
have  at  once  prohibited  him  from  addressing  the  Association, 
on  the  subject. 

“ We  are  further  directed  to  observe,  that  so  long  ago  as 
1832,  a circular  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  in  which  it 
was  ordered  “ that  the  Inspectors  and  other  officers  of  our 
Board  be  informed,  that  they  are  not  to  publish  any  letter 
or  document  relating  to  its  proceedings,  or  to  any  theological 
or  political  subject ; and  that  they  are  not  to  write  any 
letter  on  the  business  of  the  Commissioners,  unless  to  them, 
or  by  their  directions. 

“ We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

“ Your  very  obedient  servants, 

“ Maurice  Cross,  j 0 , . „ 

“Dm,  ) Secretaries; 


On  the  appearance  of  that  letter,  in  Saunders's  News 
Letter , I immediately  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners 
the  Paper  itself,  the  identical  paper  that  I read.  I 
heard  no  more  about  it  until  I found  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  an  indictment  against  me,  the  frivolous 
details  of  which  I will  not  go  into.  One  would  suppose 
that  I was  drawing  a flattering  picture  of  the  National 
Board — that  as  their  liveried  servant' I went  to  the 
Association  to  praise  them ; but  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves  I have  just  read.  It  was 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  in  fact  led  to  my  retire- 
ment from  the  service.  An  hommrable  and  learned 
gentleman  here,  a member  of  the  National  Board, 
was  one  of  the  two  dissentients  against  including 
this  Paper  in  a censure  against  me — a Roman  Catholic 
member  and  himself.  But  if  Mr.  Gibson  was  a dis- 
sentient he  wrote  very  strongly  against  my  having 
written  such  a paper — that  it  greatly  lessened  his 
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•opinion  of  my  prudence  or  judgment.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  that  led  to  my  final  disagreement  with  the 
Board — that  led  to  my  resignation,  February,  1858. 
The  Commissioners  cannot,  at  all  events,  have  believed 
it  a highly  coloured  or  a very  flattering  photograph  of 


12652.  In  page  198  of  your  book,  you  speak  of  an 
alarming  circumstance  about  the  bishops  not  coin- 
ciding -with  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Board.  What 
was  that  1 — The  Catholic  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Tuam  had  there  met  in  synod,  in  the  year  referred 
to.  Amongst  other  matters  that  came  before  them 
was  the  projected  establishment  of  a model  school  in 
Sligo.  The  bishops  put  this  dilemma ; they  said,  either 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  Boai'd  approve  of  this 
forcing  of  model  schools,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  ap- 
prove of  the  project,  then  is  the  case  truly  lament- 
able. If  they  disapprove  of  the  project,  but  are  a 
minority,  and  not  able  to  carry  out  their  views,  what 
is  the  reason  they  don’t  protest  against  it?  Com- 
menting on  this  dilemma,  I say  the  more  lamentable 
aspect  of  the  question  is  the  real  one,  because  even 
some  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Board  were 
present  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to  go  on 
with  the  Sligo  model  school. 

12653.  You  make  there  no  exception — you  say, 
“ the  Catholic  members  of  the  Board  ” do  not  coin- 
cide in  opinion  with  the  bishops  ? — I meant  some  of 
them  only. 

12654.  You  make  no  exception  in  the  body? I 

meant  only  those  who  attended  that  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

12655.  Do  you  recollect  your  own  happy  expedient 
for  preventing  the  erection  of  the  Sligo  model  school  ? 
— Yes ; a very  natural  one — to  empty  the  Galway 
model  school,  and  it  is  in  course  of  being  emptied. 

12656.  You  say  that  “the  Catholic  officer  wlio  re- 
monstrated against  forcing  model  and  other  State 
schools  into  provincial  localities,  received  no  support 
from  the  Catholic  Commissioners.”  Who  was  the 
Catholic  officer  ? — Myself. 

12657.  Do  you  say  you  were  at  the  time  opposed  to 
these  institutions  ? — I cannot  say  that  I was  opposed 
to  all  these  institutions ; you  manage  to  put  your 
question  in  a form  not  quite  fair.  I was  opposed  to 
them  in  some  places  and  not  in  others. 

12658.  Were  you  opposed  to  the  one  in  Sligo?— I 
was  never  asked  about  it. 

12659.  Did  you  ever  offer  an  opinion? — I don’t 
recollect. 

12660.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  in  your  district  ? 

It  was  not.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Enniscorthy,  in 
my  circuit,  they  established  it  without  consulting  me. 

12661.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — When  was  this  work 
(The  Catholic  Case)  prepared  ? — It  is  dated  “ Festival 
of  St.  Patrick,”  1859. 

12662.  It  was  in  preparation  for  a few  months 
before  that  ? — Yes,  five  or  six  months. 

12663.  You  don’t  recollect  whether  you  ever  made 
a suggestion  with  regard  to  Sligo  ?— I am  absolutely 
certain  it  was  never  referred  to  me  since.  It  was  impos- 
sible it  could  have  been.  I had  no  official  connexion 
with  Sligo  at  the  time.. 

™I266,4'  1)0  you  recoll©ct  writing  a letter  of  the 
29th  of  August,  1856?— I cannot  recollect,  from  a 
mere  date,  whether  I did  or  not.  Read  the  letter  and 
4 will  answer. 

.,  1^G,5-  Pkl  y°u  write  the  following  in  a letter  of 
the  29th  August,  1856 

. “ August,  29,  1856, 

“ Looking  over  the  map  and  bearing  in  mind  the  locali- 
ties of  existing  model  schools  and  also  the  feelings  of  in- 
fluential local  parties  on  the  subject,  I am  of  opinion  that 
mqmi,«,l,„uH  be  made  m Sligo  (pop.l  1 , 104),  a,  to  whether 
the  establishment  of  a model  school  is  desired  by  the  bulk  of 
the  peopb  Next  in  order,  m Atlilone  (pop.  6,218),  next, 

in  mT  (F°P-  Si  nC,Xt’  Tralee  (P°P-  9-957),  next, 
n Mallow  (pop.  5,436),  then,  Parsonstown  (5.540),  then 
Enniskillen  (pop.  5,998).  If  a line  be  drawn  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Cork,  three  model  schools  only  lie  to  the 
west  ot  i t,  all  the  others  being  eastward,  and  if  a north-east 
ami  south-west  line  be  drawn  from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to 


Mizen  Head  in  Cork,  and  this  line  would  very  nearly  bisect 
the  island,  two  will  lie  to  the  west  of  it  (Limerick  and  Galway), 
and  all  the  others  to  the  east  of  it.  Leinster  has  the  Cen- 
tral Model,  West  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Athy,  and  Trim  schools 
and  Waterford,  Bailieboro’,  and  Clonmel  on  its  frontiers’ 
whereas  Connaught  has  but  one  such  establishment.” 

12666.  Did  you  write  that? — I did,  and  I am  proud 
of  having  wiitten  the  letter.  I am  obliged  to  you  for 
exhuming  it.  I said  there  to  go  and  inquire  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  these  seven  towns  desire  a 
model  school  or  not.  I wish  Dr.  Wilson,  you  would 
ascertain  as  a matter  of  fact  whether  that  was  a 
volunteer  statement  of  mine,  or  a reply  to  the  Com- 
missioners ; but  whether  or  not,  the  advice  given 
there  is  in  entire  consonance  with  everything  I ever 
thought,  said,  or  felt  on  the  subject.  I looked  to  the 
map  and  said  go  and  inquire  whether  the  people  desire 
you  to  evangelize  them  or  not. 

12667.  Did  you  approve  of  the  model  schools  being 
extended  to  town  populations? — Certainly,  if  both 
desired  and  required. 

12668.  Have  you  from  time  to  time  acknowledged 
they  gave  a great  impetus  to  education? — Yes,  some 
of  them  were  well  calculated  to  do  so  in  their  secular 
aspects. 

12669.  Did  you  acknowledge  that  in  them  the  roles 
of  the  Board  were  observed,  and  that  the  children 
made  great  progress,  and  that  there  was  no  instance 

of  proselytism  in  connexion  with  the  model  schools? 

So  far  as  I knew.  In  the  model  schools  connected 
with  me  I never  knew  any  instance  of  attempts  at 
proselytism  during  my  charge  of  them. 

12670.  Did  you  ever  recommend  the  introduction 
of  classics  ? — Certainly,  to  meet  an  admitted  want. 

12671.  With  regard  to  the  “freedom  of  conscience” 
in  the  National  schools,  have  you  not  acknowledged 
that  freedom  of  conscience  was  secured  and  maintained  ? 
— Everywhere  I knew  of  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
sole  place  where  conscience  is  enslaved  and  interfered 
with— excepting  the  West  Connaught  and  Irish  Church 
Mission  districts — the  main  seat  of  that  interference 
is  the  Presbyterian  patch  of  Ireland,  as  the  O’Reilly 
returns  statistically  prove. 

12672.  Have  you  a word  of  praise  for  schools  in 
Ulster  ? — Yes.  The  Bailieborough  model  schools  under 
me  were  very  good,  and  several  of  the  schools  where  I 
was  District  Inspector  were  very  fair. 

12673.  Did  you  approve  of  these  schools  from  their 
not  being  very  large  l— The  fact  of  their  being  small 
ought  to  make  them  better  taught — as  in  the  Church 
Education  Society’s  schools — I assigned  that  as  a 
reason  why  they  ought  to  be  better. 

12674.  Would  you  regard  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  small  schools  with  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils 
each  in  attendance  as  desirable  ? — I would,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  regard  it  as  desirable.  A school  with  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils  is  very  handy. 

12675.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  refer  to  the  number 
on  the  roll  or  in  daily  attendance  ? — In  daily  attend- 
ance, of  course. 

12676.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — We  have  evidence  from 
other  witnesses,  and  I value  your  opinion  on  the  point. 
What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  size  of  a school  that 
can  be  properly  and  efficiently  conducted  by  one 
teacher  1— I don’t  think  one  teacher  can  manage  more, 
at  the  most,  than  forty  children,  in  actual  attendance. 
Even  with  forty,  I would  like  a good  monitor.  But 
you  must  tell  what  the  classification  of  the  children 
would  be.  Much  depends  on  the  varieties  of  age.  If 
you  have  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  apart  from 
fifth  classes,  one  master  could  not  teach  forty  children 
in  such  a school.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  range 
of  classification  of  the  children.  As  a general  rule, 
from  forty  to  sixty  is  a desirable  school.  With  sixty 
there  ought  to  be  an  assistant  and  a senior  monitor. 
That  would  be  a handy  school,  in  a rural  locality.  In 
a town  I would  certainly  like  a larger  school — 80 
to  100  pupils. 

12677.  Your  opinion  remains  what  it  was  ? — Yes  • 
allow  me  to  give  a passage  as  part  of  my  evidence  on 
this  subject,  not  in  any  way  in  conflict  with  the 
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views  of  Dr.  Wilson.  He  and  I,  so  far  as  I under- 
stand, are  of  one  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  sub- 
ject was  tbe  cause  which  affected  the  spread  of  small 
schools.  In  my  general  report  for  1849,  on  the  first 
public  examination  of  schoolmistresses,  I said  that  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  congregational  basis 
prevails,  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  is  going 
on  • whereas  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the 
schools  are  large,  the  teachers  are  not  properly  paid. 
The  school  takes  the  same  features  as  the  country. 
Where  the  form  of  Church  government  is  Episcopal, 
area  or  territory  forms  the  limit  of  spiritual  authority, 
and  the  schools  directed  by  such  clergy  partake  of  the 
enlarged  size  and  tendency  to  centrality  which  distin- 
guish0 the  Catholic  and  the  Established  Church. 
There  should  be  a limit  to  this  multiplication  of 
schools. 

12678.  The  Chairman. — During  what  years  did  the 
old  system  of  payment  by  capitation  exist  ? — IJp  to 
1839. 

12679.  From  the  beginning? — From  the  beginning, 
in  1831  to  1839,  the  capitation  being  per  capitvm  on 
the  roll,  and  not  those  in  actual  attendance,  or 
present. 

12680.  During  that  time  were  the  teachers  paid 
wholly  by  capitation  ? — Wholly  by  capitation. 

12681.  During  that  time  did  they  receive  no  pay- 
ment in  respect  of  their  class ?- — They  were  not 
classified  until  1839. 

12682.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  spoke  of  it  as  a grievance, 
that  the  convent  schools  were  not  on  the  same  system 
of  payment  as  the  ordinary  schools  ? — They  were  on 
the  same  system  under  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and 
also  under  the  Board,  up  to  that  date,  1839. 

12683.  They  could  not  receive  class  salary  in  the 
convent  schools  ? — They  can  not. 

12684.  There  were  some  lay  teachers  employed  in 
the  convent  schools  ? — A great  number. 

12685.  They  always  received  salary  as  classified 
teachers.  The  fact  of  a classified  teacher  being  in  a 
convent  school  does  not  deprive  the  teacher  of  the  right 
to  class  salary  ? — It  does;  Every  such  school  is  either  a 
convent  school  or  an  ordinary  lay  and  secular  school.  It 
cannot  be  mixed.  The  school  is  either  paid  by  the 
capitation  rate — and  it  is  not  So  paid  unless  it  is  a 
convent  school — or  it  is  a lay  school ; and  the  nuns 
may  go  in  there,  as  is  the  case  in  three  or  four  schools 
—one  in  Leeson-lane,  near  Stephen’s-green ; one  in 
Harold’s-cross ; one  in  Tranquilla,  Rathmines,  and 
one  in  Manor-street.  These  schools  are  in  one  sense 


convent  schools,  within  the  convent  grounds.  Nuns 
visit  them,  and  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
nuns  ; yet  they  are  recognised  only  as  secular  schools 
under  lay  teachers.  They  undergo  the  same  rule  and 
practice  as  to  classification  as  the  other  ordinary  girls’ 
schools.  The  two  classes  of  schools,  conventual  and 
lay,  are  not  mixed.  One  must  be  exclusive  of  the 
other ; so  that  no  classified  lay  teacher  in  a convent 
school  will  get  class  salary,  as  such. 

12686.  They  could  not  get  salary  as  classified 
teachers,  because  the  nuns  did  not  submit  to  the  rules 
of  classification? — You  have  rightly  stated  the  grounds; 
but  when  the  classification  was  introduced  in  regard 
to  lay  schools,  and  the  salaries  were  several  times  in- 
creased, the  capitation  principle  retained  in  convent 
schools,  was  altered  from  payment  per  cent,  on  the 
roll  to  per  cent,  in  daily  average  attendance,  which  is 
a very  different  tiling.  While  the  salaries  have  been 
trebled,  and,  in  some  respects,  quadrupled,  from  1839 
to  1868,  for  the  mistresses  of  lay  female  schools, 
hardly  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
vent schools,  I beg  to  put  in,  in  connexion  with 
Major  O’Reilly’s  return,  a statement  which  gives  the 
average  annual  cost  per  child  in  every  National  school 
in  Ireland.  You  will  see  that  the  average  cost  per 
child  in  a convent  school  is  only  Is.  2 cl.,  a-year.  and 
for  a child  in  a model  school  36s.  We  also  complain, 
in  connexion  with  convent  schools,  that  while  only  the 
capitation  rate  is  given  to  the  nuns,  a large  portion  of 
the  entire  grant,  nearly  half  what  is  given  altogether 
of  the  .£1 2,000,  goes  to  monitresses,  workmistresses,  and 
assistants,  of  which  the  nuns  don’t  receive  a penny. 
They  are,  even  where  they,  themselves,  are  the  patrons 
or  managers,  the  mere  channel  through  which  it  passes. 
Further,  that  the  appointment  of  the  whole  staff  of 
monitresses  and  assistants  in  the  very  convent  schools, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Lord  Stanley’s  scheme, 
as  to  local  rights,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board, 
through  the  Inspectors.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give 
in  this  parliamentary  paper  without  comment. 

12687.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  allege  that  the 
system  of  capitation  is  maintained  in  any  way  as  a 
discouragement  of  convent  schools,  but  you  would  like 
to  see  the  rate  higher? — Certainly.  I proposed  my- 
self, in  1849,  that  even  the  nun’s  schools  should  be 
classified — the  schools  and  not  the  teachers — and  that 
they  should  get  a sliding  scale  like  other  schools,  be- 
cause there  are  degrees  of  merit  in  convent  schools  as 
well  as  in  other  schools. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-second  Day— Dublin,  Tuesday,  July  14, 1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


12688.  The  Chairman. — What  Is  your  official  posi- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  ? 
— I am  Registrar. 

12689.  Are  you  a member  of  the  legal  profession? 
—No. 

12690.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office?— To 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Governors,  receive  and 
carry  out  their  instructions,  the  correspondence,  the 
payment  of  teachers,  to  have  the  minutes  written  upon 
the  books  to  be  ready  for  the  next  meeting,  and  all  those 


transactions  that  are  necessary  to  be  carried  on  with 
respect  to  the  schools. 

12691.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  ? — I never  had.  I avoided  it  in  fact, 
because  there  is  a regular  officer  for  that  particular 
duty. 

12692.  Do  you  pay  all  the  schoolmasters  ?— Every 

12693.  I believe  the  founder,  Erasmus  Smith,  was 
an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.,  and  that  this  charity  originated  out  of 
some  Irish  estates,  which  he  left  for  this  and  other 
purposes  ? — Yes  ; and  if  you  would  refer  to  the  reports 
of  1809-12,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
they  give  a short  and  distinct  history  of  them  which 
they  took  from  the  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  the  point  on  which  your  lordship  is  speaking. 

12694.  The  total  number  of  English  schools  at 
present  is  146  I believe? — Yes;  but  since  I made 
that  return,  which  was  up  to  May  1868,  as  you  men- 
tioned to  me,  two  have  been  withdrawn — a male  and 
a female  school — and  at  this  moment  the  number  of 
schools  is  144. 

12695.  Upon  what  system  were  the  places  selected 
on  which  these  various  schools  were  built  ? — In  that 
report  of  1809—12,  there  was  a large  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governors,  and  at  that  time  they  had 
only  three  or  four  English  schools. 

12696.  On  what  principle  were  the  places  selected 
on  which  the  schools  were  founded? — On  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Governors  took  a conveyance  of  land 
from  landowners,  and  they  contributed  say  three- 
fourths  and  sometimes  the  entire  amount  of  the 
building  of  the  premises.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
the  English  schools  were  augmented  at  that  time,  and 
up  to'  1820,  we  will  say.  In  addition  to  that,  when  a 
sufficient  number  did  not  apply  to  be  able  to  give  a 
conveyance,  the  Governors,  when  they  found  they  had 
additional  funds  to  dispose  of,  selected  a certain  number 
of  which  they  had  no  conveyances. 

12697.  How  many  of.  the  146  schools  are  in  places 
with  which  the  Governors  are  connected  by  ownership 
of  property  ? — I should  think  about  seventy  ; but  I 
could  give  a regular  list.  Of  course  I have  the  deeds 
in  every  case,  and  I can  give  you  very  generally  the 
number.  I think  there  are  about  seventy  conveyances 
of  premises. 

1 2698.  Do  you  mean  by  that  answer  that  in  seventy 
of  these  places  the  Governors  are  owners  of  the 
schools  ? — They  have  the  authority  over  the  land  and 
premises. 

12699;.  What  I wanted  to  know  was,  how  many  of 

these  places  the  Governors  hold  as  their  own  ? Very 

few.  There  are  places  on  then-  estates  on  which  they 
have  established  schools,  such  as  Pallasgrean  in 
Limerick,  on  their  estate ; the  Tipperary  English  school, 
on  the  estate ; the  Doon  schools,  also  upon  their  estate  • 
but  there  are  very  few  cases.  They  had  an  English 
school  as  well  as  a classical  school  at  Galway,  upon 
their  estate  there,  but  the  former  failed,  and  they 
withdrew  it,  because  they  would  not  be  authorized  in 
keeping  it  up,  in  consequence  of  the  very  few  number 
in  attendance. 

12700.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  the  English  school  at  Gal- 
way  not  still  in  operation  ? — No ; it  was  discontinued  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  small 
attendance. 

12701.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  inspection  of  these 
English  schools  been  made  more  regular  and  stringent 
since  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commission  ? — At  that  time  the  Registrar  was  also 
Inspector,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  circumstances,  when  I was  appointed  Regis- 
trar there  was  a separate  Inspector.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton  was  only  obliged,  besides  attending  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  each 
year  only,  but  the  present  Inspector  visits  and  inspects 
every  school  twice  a year,  and  his  reports  I have 
here. 

12702.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  is  the  present  In- 
spector%— Mr.  W.  H.  Rudkin.  He  had  formerly  a 
school  in  Baggot-street. 

12703.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  copy  of  the 
report  of  1 8 1 2 that  you  could  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  ? — I have  a copy  in  the  office  by  a sort  of  accident. 

It  is  not  my  own  property,  but  I could  lend  it,  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  safe. 

12704.  What  are  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to 

religious  teaching,  and  the  attendance  on  it  ? They  are 

very  distinct  in  the  rules.  These  rules  are  obliged  to 
be  posted  in  . every  school,  and  in  number  3 it  says 


“ Every  day  all  children  who  have  attained  a suitable 
proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teacher  a chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as 
to  their  understanding  of  what  they  have  read,  ex- 
plaining the  sense  in  plain  language,  without  entering 
into  controversial  or  abtruse  matters.” 

12705.  Is  there  any  connexion  existing  between  the 
Governors  and  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — No. 
In  fact  the  Governors;  from  their  position,  keep  dis- 
tinct from  all  societies. 

12706.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Are  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  invariably  of  one  denomination  £ — Always.  It 
is  stated  in  the  rules,  that  they  must  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

12707.  Mr.  Stokes: — Are  there  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic children  attending  in  your  schools  ? — Yes. 

12708.  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  regard  to 
their  religious  instruction  1— -In  accordance  with  that 
rule  which  I mentioned  to  his  lordship  they  will  be 
obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  no  controversial  or 
abstruse  matters  are  referred  to. 

12709.  You  draw  no  distinction  between  them  and 
those  of  different  religions  ? — No. 

12710.  The  Chairman. — I see  by  your  present  re- 
turn that  the  children  of  the  Established  Church  are 
5,267,  that  the  other  Protestant  children  are  1,206, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  372 1— That  is  the  total  of 
each. 

12711.  Have  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  di- 
minished much  in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  schools  of  the  National  Board  ? — I should  say  they 
have.  I have  not  yet  compared  the  attendances  for 
some  years  back,  but  1 have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
decrease. 

12712.  I see  by  the  table  that  in  most  cases  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  on  the  rolls  is 
under  ten.  Are  these  places  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  is  limited  in  point- of  number  ?— The 
Roman  Catholics  are  very  low  in  the  numbers  in  the 
schools.  There  are  a few  instances  in  which  you  will 
see  the  Roman  Catholic  attendance  is  tolerably  large, 
but  there  are  very  few  instances. 

12/13.  I see  that  in  the  Killeshil  school  the  at- 
tendance in  the  male  school  is  forty-nine,  and  the 
female  school  forty-four  ? — Yes'. 

12714.  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  place  ? — I think  it  right  to  say  that 
not  having  visited  it,  I could  not  say,  and  in  some 
cases  there  might  be  a National  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  these  are  the  schools  which  most 
affect  us.  The  Killeshil  schools  are  very  good  schools. 
They  are  near  Aughnacloy,  in  the  county  Tyrone. 

12715.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  there  been  any  in- 
stances of  proselytism  in  the  schools  attended  by 
Roman  Catholics  ? — I am  not  aware. 

12716.  Have  you  never  heard  of  instances  ? — Thei'e 
was  one  case,  but  I merely  heard  of  it,  upon  the  estate 
of  the  Governors  where  at  one  time  there  was  a sup- 
position that  there  were  a number  of  converts,  but  I 
could  not  say  more  than  what  I believed  from  the  cir- 
cumstances' stated.  There  was  starvation  or  something 
of  that  kind  going  on  at  the  time,  and  I believe  Roman 
Catholics  attended  the  school  for  some  time.  The 
governors,  irrespective  of  that,  had  been  kind,  and  are 
still  kind  in  giving  clothing  to  the  poor  children,  and 
in  consequence  of  what  was  alleged  the  school  has  gone 
down  to  eight  or  ten,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  I be- 
lieve have  entirely  left  it. 

12717.  Has  there  been  any  clear  case  of  proselytism  ? 
— No,  nor  was  anything  of  the  kind  attempted  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

12718.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  schools  estab- 
lished with  any  intention  of  proselytism  ? — Not  that  I 
ever  heard.  I never  understood  it,  or  could  suppose  it. 

12719.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  reli- 
gious difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  schools  -with  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  where  complaints 
have  been  made  to  the  Governors  ? — It  liaS  not  occurred 
at  all. 

12720.  How  are  the  repairs  of  these  school-houses 
carried  out  ? — In  those  cases  mentioned,  where  there 
3 Z 2 
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are  conveyances,  the  Governors,  when  they  approve 
of  the  estimate  which  is  submitted  at  their  meeting 
(for  in  each  case  an  estimate  is  submitted  to  be  ap- 
proved of),  the  Governors  in  these  particular'  cases 
contribute  one  moiety,  the  other  half  being  contributed 
by  the  persons  applying,  or  from  local  sources,  but  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  the  command  of  the  premises, 
and  where  they  could  retire  in  a week’s  notice,  the 
Governors  do  not  contribute  a penny. 

12721.  In  what  way  do  they  contribute  to  the  salar 
ries  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  schools? — There  are 
very  great  varieties  of  ways  which  I can  give  you  ; the 
highest  salary,  I think,  that  the  Governors  give  is  £70 
per  annum.  This  £70  is  paid  to  the  master  of  Lombard- 
street  school,  in  Brunswick-street.  In  the  first  place 
that  would  appear  a small  allowance,  but  they  also 
allow  £60  for  his  assistant;  they  allow  £35  to  the 
mistress  and  £40  to  her  assistant,  and,  in  addition,  they 
give  a gratuity  of  £10  per  annum  to  the  master,  and 
£5  to  the  mistress. 

12722.  Do  you  maintain  any  training  establishment ; 
—No. 

12723.  Where  do  the  masters  of  these  schools  gene- 
rally come  from? — Very  many  of  them  come  from  the 
Church  Education  Schools,  but  the  Governors  in  that 
case  don’t  interfere.  The  business  is  done  in  this  way 
that  when  a vacancy  occurs  in  a school  the  patron  has 
the  right  (as  stated  in  the  rules)  of  nomination,  and  the 
patron,  if  a clergyman,  has  experience,  but  if  he  is  a 
private  gentleman  very  often  he  refers  to  the  Inspector. 

12724.  In  all  the  country  schools  do  the  Governors 
pay  the  whole  of  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  ? — 
Not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  in  each 
report  of  the  Inspector,  which  I can  read  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  the  Governors  oblige  him  to  state,  in  addition 
to  the  £30  or  £40  paid  by  the  Board,  what  sum  is 
supplied  from  local  sources  in  order  to  make  the  salary 
something  reasonable ; and  in  many  cases  the  Governors 
take  schools  in  connexion  upon  the  statement  of  the 
applicants  that  if  they  would  allow  £20  or  £25  “ we  ” — 
that  is,  local  contributors — “will  give  £20;”  and 
upon  this  condition  some  of  the  schools  have  been 
taken  in  connexion  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

12725.  What  is  the  smallest  grant  to  a school? — 
The  smallest  allowance  of  salary  is  £10,  but  that  would 
appear  where  there  is  a husband  and  wife,  or  a brother 
and  sister  in  the  school,  and  there  would  be  a gratuity 
to  each  and  local  contributions  besides. 

12726.  I see  that  a great  number  of  these  schools 
are  very  small  ? — A good  many  of  them. 

12727.  By  what  mode  of  action,  or  by  what  rules 
do  the  Governors  regulate  the  allowance  they  give  to 
the  schoolmaster — is  it  by  some  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  school  ? — I would  not  say  they  act  upon  that, 
for  in  some  cases  they  allow  nearly  all  that  the  master 
receives ; and  in  other  cases,  as  I stated,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  what  is  carried  out,  by  the  patron  contribut- 
ing the  remainder.  It  is  not  given  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  in  the  school. 

12728.  What  are  the  rules  or  principles  on  which 
they  act  in  measuring  the  amount  of  salary  given  to 
each  particular  place? — The  original  rule  was  that,  on 
the  conveyance  I referred  to,  the  general  allowance  was, 
I think,  £30  per  annum,  and  not  making  any  particu- 
lar distinction. 

12729.  Do  you  ever  withdraw  any  of  these  grants  ? 
— Yes ; and  the  Governors  have  done  so  at  this 
moment.  For  certain  reasons  within  the  last  six 
months,  in  consequence  of  small  attendance,  they 
think  they  are  not  justified  in  continuing  the  salaries 
to  some  schools,  as  they  had  application  for  schools  in 
which  three  times  the  number  would  be  instructed ; 
and  therefore  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  a few  months, 
they  will  withdraw,  perhaps,  at  least  half  a dozen. 

12730.  When  an  application  comes  in  to  found  new 
schools  in  places  -with  which  they  are  not  connected  by 
property,  what  are  the  principles  that  actuate  them  in 
making  a distinction  in  a multitude  of  applications  ? — 
It  would  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  called  for. 

12731.  Would  that  depend  on  whether  any  of  the 
Governors  had  personal  knowledge  or  connexion  with 


the  locality  ? — No  ; they  require  all  information  by 
letters,  and  to  be  read  by  .your  humble  servant,  so  that 
the  communications  can  be  referred  to  again.  The 
proposals  of  applicants  and  arrangements  are  by  letter. 

12732.  What  are  the  points  they  consider  of  impor- 
tance in  deciding  between  rival  applications  ? — I should 
say  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  whether  the 
school  would  be  well  attended  by  pupils,  and  also  that 
it  would  be  well  attended  to  by  the  superintendent. 

12733.  Would  it  depend  on  whether  there  was  a 
reasonable  number  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church  likely  to  attend  the  school  ? — That  would  be 
naturally  stated  by  the  applicant,  for  he  would  gene- 
rally be  a clergyman. 

12734.  What  is  the  largest  salary  paid  to  an  ordi- 
nary country  school? — Fortunately,  I can  give  a 
general  knowledge  upon  that  point.  I mentioned 
that  £70  was  paid  to  Lombard-street,  but  the  entire 
salaries  to  the  schools  amounts  to  £210,  for  assistants 
and  all.  There  are  four  schools  which  are  allowed 
£50  each — two  at  Bandon,  County  Cork — male  and 
female;  a male  school  at  Enniscorthy,  County  Wex- 
ford ; and  to  a male  school  at  Sligo  there  is  also  £50 
allowed. 

12735.  I see  the  male  school  at  Sligo  has  onlyforty- 
four  on  the  rolls.  How  is  it  that  it  receives  so  large  a 
salary  ? — It  had  been  some  four  or  five  years  ago  much 
more  largely,  attended.  It  has  been  reduced  within  the 
last  three  years  I suppose. 

12736.  Mr.  Lease. — Is  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  model  school  1 — I think  it  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John. 

12737.  Has  the  diminution  been  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  model  school  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
The  premises  were  built  and  conveyed  to  the  Governors 
by  the  patron  who  is  dead  since,  and  by  the  clergyman, 
and  I believe  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Governors  gave  a larger  salaiy,  the  school  being  con- 
veyed to  them  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  I believe 
there  are  no  local  contributions. 

12738.  The  Chairman. — How  long  will  a salary 
continue  at  the  same  x-ate  without  revision,  assuming 
the  attendance  not  to  improve  ? — I don’t  think  it  will 
be  disturbed.  I stated  already  that  there  were  four 
schools  receiving  £50  each.  There  is  one  in  Derry  at 
£40 — a male  school,  and  three  receiving  £35.  There 
are  two  at  £30,  and  then  it  comes  down  to  the  Irish 
money  converted  into  English,  and  there  are  two  at 
£27  13s.  lOd 

12739.  I see  you  have  a school  with  fifteen  on  the 
rolls.  Is  that  in  a place  in  which  the  Governors  hold 
any  property  ? — They  have  a large  estate  in  Tipperary, 
and  I think  if  that  school  were  not  on  the  estate,  there 
would  be  a discussion  about  its  continuance.  It  is  a 
very  small  school  now,  but  it  had  a good  attendance 
formerly. 

12740.  Is  there  any  claim  on  the  landowners  at 
Tarbert,  where  the  male  school  has  only  nineteen  on 
the  rolls  ?— No  claim  whatever.  The  Governors  are 
considering  the  cases  of  small  attendance,  and  this  is 
one  of  them. 

12741.  What  salaries  are  paid  to  the  two  schools  at 
Newtownards,  which  are  two  of  the  largest  on  the 
rolls? — Besides  the  salaries,  the  Newtownards  schools 
are  very  largely  contributed  to  by  the  patrons.  The 
Governors  to  the  Newtownards  schools  allow  £25 
salary  to  the  master,  and  a gratuity  of  £10  ; and  £20 
to  the  mistress,  and  a gratuity ; and,  if  you  wish,  I 
can  tell  the  contributions  by  the  patrons.  The  master 
makes  up  £54  a year,  and  the  mistress  £40  ; and,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  Governors  contribute  to  a 
monitor,  and,  I think,  to  two  monitresses  to  assist  the 
schools. 

12742.  Have  the  Governors  considerable  property 
in  Galway  ? — Yes  ; they  have  two  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty— building  ground  and  estates.  The  gross  rental 
of  the  Galway  estate  is  about  £2,500  per  annum. 

12743.  There  is  an  English  school  in  this  list  at 
Galway? — Not  one  now.  The  English  school  failed. 

12744.  Do  you  maintain  a superior  school  there  ? — 
What  is  termed,  as  directed  by  the  1669  charter,  a 
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“ grammar  ” school ; but  it  is  a classical  school,  and  a 
very  successful  one.  The  pupils  have  very  much  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Galway  college,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  for  primary  education. 

12745.  What  is  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  in 
regal’d  to  that  school  ? — The  Inspector  is  not  authorized 
to  inspect  the  classical  schools. 

12746.  What  salary  do  the  Governors  pay  to  that 
school  ?— They  pay  the  head  master,  Mr.  Hallowell 
an  assistant,  and  second  assistant.  They  pay  also  an 
annuity  to  a former  second  assistant.  Irrespective  of 
the  annuity,  they  pay  £250  a year. 

12747.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  present  in  the 
Galway  school  ? — I have  not  the  return  here.  The 
boarders  are  few,  for  the  reason  that  the  head  master 
stated  to  the  Governors,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
them  ; but  the  free  pupils  in  that  classical  school  are 
numerous — sometimes  amounting  to  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  at  this  moment  there  are  ten  probably. 

12748.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  not  the  children  of  tenants 
on  the  estate  entitled  to  free  education  in  the  schools 
by  the  charter  ? — That  would  be  a legal  point  to  go 
into,  but  the  Governors  do  not  decline  to  grant  free 
admission  to  respectable  persons  without  asking 
whether  they  are  tenants’  children  or  not,  and  as  to  a 
tenant’s  child,  they  do  not  hesitate  about  it,  and  I 
believe  that  the  tenants  are  entitled  to  it. 

12749.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  many  of  the  tenants 
avail  themselves  of  the  free  education? — Well,  there 
are  some,  but  the  applications  have  not  been  numerous. 

I could  not  state  without  inquiring  whether  five  out 
of  the  ten  are  tenants’  children.  The  allowance  to  the 
Galway  school  I find  amounts  to  £270  to  head  master, 
assistant,  and  second  assistant. 

12750.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  stated  the  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  schools  were  founded  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  grant  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  to  trustees  was  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate  in  1657,  for  the  pux-pose  of  establish- 
ing schools  in  Ireland,  and  not  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.?— No. 

12751.  Are  you  aware  that  the  original  indenture 
made  between  “Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on 
the  one  part,  Henry  Jones,  d.d.,  Samuel  Winter,  d.d.,” 
and  others  on  the  other  part,  is  now  in  the  Berming- 
ham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle  ? — I am  not  aware. 

12/52.  I hold  in  my  hand  a pamphlet,  published  by 
my  namesake,  the  Rev.  William  Gibson  of  Belfast, 
in  which  he  gives  a copy  of  that  indenture. 

12753.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  read  the 
document  ? — I am  not  aware. 

12754.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  document  is  as  follows 


541 


and  said  2r.  ajoining  on  the  said  town,  and  marked  No.  O'),  T„l„  u , 
as  in  the  book  of  reference,  and  plott  appearing  in  the  J ’ 
Surveyor-General's  office ; with  all  boggs,  woods,  barren  Eustace 
mountains,  and  other  unprofitable  lands  thereunto  allotted  Thorp,  esc 
cast  m and  allowed,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the  said  Erasmus 
nmith  for  the  term  of  forty- one  years,  from  1st  May 
next  ensuing,  yielding  for  and  out  of  the  same  ,£300 
sterling  on  1st  November  and  May  yearly  during  the  said 
term,  and  of  the  reversion  of  the  premisses,  together  with 
the  said  rent  in  trust,  to  the  intent  that  out  of  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  thereof  the  said  trustees,  their  heirs  and 
assignes,  shall  (in  case  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  do  it  not) 
procure  and  defray  the  charge  on  passing  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  settling  of  the  said  lands  and  premisses, 
according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  or 
otherwise  to  obtain  license  from  His  Highness  the  Lord 
.Protector,  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,  for  incorpor- 
ating themselves  in  succession,  and  to  retain  the  said  lands 
and  premisses  to  them  and  their  successors,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  to  the  intent  that  out  of  the  annual 
profits  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  five  school  houses  for 
the  teaching  of  grammar  and  the  original  tongues,  and  to 
write,  read,  and  cast  aecompts,  to  be  built  in  the  places 
following,  viz.  One  m the  town  of  Sligo ; one  upon  his 
lands  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  county  Tipperary  ; one 
upon  his  lands  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  county  Antrim  • 

^ ii°ille  'v  lere  his  lands  that  are  deficient  (which  is  £2,700) 
shall  be  fixed  ; each  schoolmaster  to  be  allowed  £40  a year 
sterling  and  not  under,  on  1st  November,  and  1st  May 
1 °r.  teaching  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the  premisses  to  read 
write,  and  cast  aecompts,  and  grammar,  as  the  shall  be 
lound  capable,  without  any  other  allowance  for  the  same 
A clerk  or  register  to  attend  the  said  trustees,  with  a salary 
not  exceeding  £10  a year.  And  that  such  other  tenants  on 
the  lands,  their  children,  as  shall  be  made  fit  for  the  Uni- 
versity, or  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  shall  have  towards 
their  maintenance  £10  a year  a piece,  for  the  first  four 
years  after  their  entrance,  and  not  longer ; and  for  want  of 
such,  for  the  relief  of  such  other  poor  scholars  as  the  said 
trustees  or  seven  of  them  shall  hold  fit  to  receive  the  same 
Saving  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs,  all  eyries  of 
hawks,  great  and  small,  in  the  isles  of  Arran,  to  be  delivered 
to  lum  or  liis  agents  in  Dublin,  when  they  shall  be  reson- 
ably  demanded  by  him  or  his  heirs  ; also,  liberty  of  di<win<r 
cutting,  polishing,  and  carrying  away  of  stone  out  of  the 
marble  quarries  in  the  isles  of  Arran.  Acknowledged  1 2th 
January,  andinrolled  16th  March,  1657.” 


“An  Indenture  made  1st  December,  1657,  between 
Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on  the  one  part,  Henry 
Jones,  d.d.,  Samuel  Winter,  d.d.,  Thomas  Harrison,  d.d., 
Henry  Wooton,  Samuel  Mather,  Robert  Chambers,  Clkes  ; 
V\  llham  Basil,  Esq.,  His  Highness’s  Attorney-General  of 
Ireland ; John  Bysse,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  • 
Ihomas  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Ireland  ; 
Colonel  Jerome  Sanckey,  Colonel  John  Bridges,  Major 
Anthony  Morgan,  Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Auditor-General 
of  Ireland ; James  Standish,  Esq.,  Receiver-General  of 
Ireland  ; Daniel  Hutchinson,  John  Preston,  Richard  TyM 
and  Thomas  Hooke,  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the 
other  part.  Whereas,  most  of  the  sins  which  in  former 
times  have  reigned  in  this  Nation  have  proceeded  chiefly  of 
iacke  of  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in 
pubhque  or  private  schooles.  whereby,  through  good  disci- 
pline, they  might  beprineipledin  literature  andgood  manners, 
and  so  learn  to  loathe  those  haynous  and  manifold  offences 
which,  when  they  come  to  years,  they  daily  perpetrate  and 
commit.  Row,  this  Indenture  witnessed,  that  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith,  for  the  great  and  ardent  desire  which  he 
hath  that  the  poor  children  inhabiting  upon  anv  part 
W i!iln<  S °f  feland’  “s  hereafter  is  expressed,  should  be 
,nl#h*iUPi"  tve,fear  of  God  and  S°od  literature,  and  to 
speak  the  English  tongue,  and  for  other  good  ends  in  and 
oy  these  presents  hereafter  declared,  hath  herby  sold  and 
bargained  to  the  said  parties  and  their  heirs County 
Roscommon  (in  or  near  the  town  and  lands  of  Athlone) 
wrfA.  I r.  plantation  measure.  In  the  Isles  of  Arran,  1 467a 
County  Galway  or  town  of  Galway  (in  or  near  the’  town 
and  fields  of  Galway),  1,011a.  In.  (excepting  5a.  In.  near 
adjoining  on  the  said  town  of  Galway,  and  marked  f(l) 


Witness. — There  is  no  estate  in  Roscommon. 

12755.  Do  the  schools  as  now  carried  on  correspond 
to  the  trusts  in  that  original  document? — With  regard 
to  the  estates  you  mentioned  in  Antrim,  &c.,  I should 
say  that  the  estates  of  the  Governors  are  confined  to 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Westmeath. 

12756.  That  is  at  present? — They  never  had  anv 
other.  J 

12757.  So  far  as  you  know?— I am  decided  that  in 
the  oldest  rental  that  I looked  at  I never  found  other 
estates. 

12758.  Undoubtedly,  according  to  this  indenture 
grammar  is  to  mean  thereby  the  classical  languages 
especially  to  form  a part  of  the  teaching  in  all  the 
schools  %- — According  to  that  it  would. 

12759.  Now  with  respect  to  the  system  of  the 
schools,  I think  it  is  laid  down  in  the  third  of  their 
rales,  that,  “On  every  day  all  children  who  have 
attained  a suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teacher 
a chapter  in  the  Bible.  The  teacher  shall  examine  the 
children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have 
read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language,  without 
entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters.”  I 
presume  that  the  third  regulation  is  compulsory  on  all 
the  children  ? — It  is. 

12760.  Therefore,  a Roman  Catholic  child  who 
may  be  required  to  read  the  Scriptures,  cannot  avail 
himself  of  these  schools?— I am  happy  to  say  we 
have  not  heard  of  a case  of  that  kind.  In  eveiy  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Inspector  is  required  to  remark  is  this  particular 
rale  attended,  and  the  distinct  answer  is — “ I have  not 
heard  of  any  withdrawal  in  consequence  of  it.” 

12761.  If  a Roman  Catholic  child  desired  to  with- 
draw at  that  particular  time  he  should  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  school? — If  he  did  not  agree  to  the  rale  he 
should  withdraw  as  a pupil.  That  is  decided. 

12762.  Now*,  in  the  seventh  regulation  you  say 
“ Parents  or  friends  of  children  shall  not  interfere  in 
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the  course  of  education  in  any  manner  whatever,  ex- 
cept as  before  specified  in  rule  5 and  rule  5 states  : 

“ The  children,  whose  parents  are  members  of  the 
Church,  shall  be  instructed,  on  at  least  one  day  in 
every  week,  in  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  no  other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or 
admitted  into  the  school ; the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  denominations,  on  this  occasion,  shall  be 
as  their  parents  may  direct.”— Now,  if  the  parent  of 
any  child  requested  that  his  child  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  you 
would  not  allow  him  ? — It  is  not  as  to  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Scriptures  this  rale  relates. 

12763.  Is  reading  the  Bible  a part  of  your  educa- 
tion 1 — Yes.  This  rale  relates  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to 
the  Church  of  England  catechism. 

12764.  In  the  course  of  the  education,  does  it  not 
include  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures? — They  might 
attend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  may 
retire  from  the  hearing  of  the  Established  Church 
catechism. 

12765.  But  at  the  time  when  the  chapter  of  the 
Bible  is  read,  according  to  the  seventh  rale,  a parent 
would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  withdraw 
his  child  from  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ? — No,  he 
would  not  be  allowed. 

12766.  Then  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  a con- 
dition upon  which  persons  are  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  school,  and  in  that  particular  you  are 
identical  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are  you 
not? — Well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  similarity  in 
that  particular,  but  there  are  others  on  which  there 
may  be  some  differences. 

12767.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  catechism 
used  in  your  schools? — Well,  the  Inspector  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  better. 

12768.  Can  you  not  say  the  catechism  ? — It  is  stated 
there,  but  I have  not  seen  them,  that  it  is  the  Church 
of  England  cateehism. 

12769.  I see  it  is  stated  here,  one  of  the  rales  set 
forth  in  the  Charter,  is  the  following  : — “ Also  the 
said  master  shall  duly  once  in  every  week,  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  catechise  their  scholars,  and  for  that 
purpose  make  use  of  the  catechism  set  out  by  the  late 
Most  Rev.  Father  in  God,  James  TJssher,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
and  shall  expound  sometimes  in  reading  some  part 
thereof.”  Is  that  rale  enforced  now  ? — I think  that  is 
a repetition  of  the  original  rule,  but  it  is  not  carried 
out  in  that  pax-ticular  either.  I don’t  think  it  is. 

12770.  Is  Archbishop  Ussher’s  catechism  at  all  in 
use  in  the  schools  ? — I should  almost  say  it  is  not.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  found  now  I believe.  It  is  not  a 
general  book  I believe ; but  I have  no  knowledge  as 
to.  the  fact. 

12771.  Rev.  Mr.  Comte. — Are  the  mastei's  of  your 
schools  appointed  for  life  ? — They  are  appointed  dis- 
tinctly diuing  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors. 

12772.  Does  that  apply  to  the  case  of  grammar 
sohools  as  well  as  small  elementary  schools  ? — Yes;  it 
applies  to  the  classical  schools  too.  That  pleasure  is 
not.  exercised  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  for 
there  are  very  few  dismissals  from  the  schools — 
scarcely  any  such  thing. 

12773.  Are  the  Goveraors  generally  satisfied  with 
the  efficiency  of  then-  schools  ? — I mentioned  to  his  lord- 
ship  that  there  are  probably  a dozen  schools — pexlxaps 
I am  a little  exaggerating — that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with,  and,  ultimately,  they  will  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
their  assistance  from  them,  and  give  the  assistance 
whei-e  it  will  work  better.  That  is  the  object. 

12774.  You  say  the  Inspector  was  not  authorized 
to.  examine  the  classical  schools  ? — I should  have  said 
he.  does  not.  He  is  not  required  to  do  it ; but  as  your 
question  has  been  put  to  me,  I should  mention,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  that  if  the  Governors  inquired  him 
to  act  accox-ding  to  his  agreement  with  them,  they 
could  insist  upon  his  doing  it ; but  they  do  not  for 
different  reasons.  One  reason  is,  that  he  has  a great 
deaL  of  business  to  do,  and  it  would  probably  be  too 
tiresome  for  him. 


12775.  Is  there  no  inspection  or  visitation  of  the 
classical  schools  ? — A few.  Dr.  Dixon,  f.t.c.d.,  and  a 
few  gentlemen,  visited  some  of  them  ; but  there  is 
seldom  an  inspection  of  the  classical  schools.  Borne 
matters  occur  that  give  information  to  the  Governors, 
such  as  Trinity  College  examinations,  a certain  number 
of  exhibitions  being  offered  to  the  pupils  of  these 
classical  schools,  one  as  large  as  £50  for  five  years,  and 
they  know  by  the  returns  of  results  of  that  kind,  as 
to  the  success  of  their  classical  schools. 

12776.  What  is  the  whole  amount  expended  under 
your  charity? — Annually,  about  £8,600,  or  approaching 
£9,000  a year-. 

12777.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  all  the  schools 
in  the  aggregate  ? — 6,845  in  the  English  schools,  and 
to  make  the  return  moi'e  accurate,  I deduct  the  vacant 
schools.  I think  thex-e  are  six  or  seven  vacant  schools 
which  will  alter  the  aggregate. 

12778.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ vacant  schools  ?” — 
Where  the  master  is  not  re-appointed,  and  until  a 
master  is  examined  he  cannot  take  cliax-ge  again  ; and 
therefore  at  eveiy  season  or  half  year  there  are  a few 
instances. 

. 12779.  How  many  of  the  6,845  children  are  in  at- 
tendance % — 4,654,  or  about  two-thirds. 

12780.  Yourchaiity  spends  £2,500  on  boys  and  gii-ls 
out  of  the  £8,000  ? — That  only  includes  the  English 
schools.  There  are  other  expenses — for  instance,  to 
Trinity  College  nearly  £600,  and  to  the  King’s  Hospital. 

12781.  How  much  of  the  income  is  expended  in 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  how  many  do  you 
educate  ? — The  expenditure  is  in  salaries,  gratuities, 
and  annuities — for  there  are  four  or  five  annuities  to 
English  teachers. 

12782.  Do  you  include  repairs  of  schools? — No, 
that  is  distinct.  On  the  whole,  including  In- 
spector’s salary,  £4,500  a year  is  paid.  For  instance, 
the  salaries,  gratuities,  and  annuities  would  be  £3,600, 
and  then  there  are  sundry  heads,  such  as  repairs  and 
requisites.  The  Govemox-s  supply  half  the  cost  of  re- 
quisities.  Thex-e  ax-e  also  the  px-emiums  to  teachers. 
They  give,  annually,  to  eighteen  teachers  a premium  of 
£1  wox-th  of  books,  and  about  130  or  140  premiums 
are  given  to  pupils  of  the  several  schools — in  eveiy  case 
for  regular- attendance — commencing  at  10s.,  and  going 
down  to  2s.  6i7.  We  have  a list  every  year  of  the  best 
attendances,  and  the  Governors  contribute  for  that, 
£30.  There  are  a few  additional  things,  such  as  fuel, 
in  a few  cases,  and  £500  a year  is  paid  to  the  Inspector. 
£4,500  is  the  aggregate  expenditiu-e  upon  the  English 
schools. 

12783.  The  Chairman. — What  salary  do  you  pay 
the  Inspector? — £500.  He  has  travelling  expenses 
thi’ough  the  country.  The  salary  was  ox-iginally  £400, 
but,  on  an  appeal  of  his  showing  the  expense  he  in- 
cxn-red,  the  governors  increased  it  by  £100. 

12784.  Does  he  do  anything  else? — He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  do  anything  else  but  the  duties  to  the  Go- 
vernors. He  is  occupied  about  eight  and  a half  months 
in  travelling  alone.  He  wants  a month’s  rest,  and  he 
has  also  to  examine  teachers  before  being  appointed, 
so  that  his  time  is  tolerably  well  occupied. 

12785;.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  many  schools  does 
he  visit  ? — 146.  He  visits  every  English  school  twice 
annually. 

12786.  Is  the  inspection  supposed  to  be  efficient? — 
The  arrangement  regarding  inspection  is  in  order  that 
the  Inspector  can  go  into  a school  like  a visitor  and 
see  the  general  way  in  which  the  school  is  conducted,, 
there  is  no  notice  given  of  his  first  visit.  He  walks  in 
to  tx-y  the  general  state  of  the  school ; but  in  the  second 
case  he  is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  superintendent 
that  he  may  be  present  to  see  that  he  is  doing  justice 
to  the  teacher. 

12787.  Can  you  state  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
inspection  ? — I have  here  copies  of  the  queries  put  to 
the  Inspector  which  he  is  obliged  to  answer. 

12788..  What  length  of  time  is  occupied  in  the  in- 
spection of  each  school  ? — In  eveiy  case  the  Inspector 
is  obliged  to  put  down  what  time  he  occupied  in  the; 
inspection. 
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12789.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  inspection  of  each  school? — The  In- 
spector is  obliged  to  note  down  the  time.  For  in- 
stance, I have  before  me  the  report  of  Newtownards 
school,  and  the  query  is  “ What  time  were  you  here  ?” 
and  he  writes  “ From  11.30  till  fifteen  minutes  past 
four  o’clock  ; Newtownhainilton  school,  from  half-past 
ten  till  a quarter  to  four  o’clock.”  He  would  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  a small  school.  I find  one  small 
school  here  in  which  he  states  he  was  from  half-past 
twelve  till  forty-five  minutes  past  two  o’clock. 

12790.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  there  any  accumulations 
of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  ? — They  have 
a large  sum  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  three  per  cent. 


12791.  May  I ask  you  what  is  the  amount  of  that 
accumulation?— There  is  part  of  it  which  could  not  be 
termed  an  accumulation.  That  is  the  reason  I am 
cautious  about  answering  you.  In  the  sum  of  money 
that  I was  speaking  of  there  is  a sum  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they  perhaps  could  not  touch  a penny  of — 
namely,  the  money  paid  by  railway  companies  for 
lands  taken  by  the  railway. 

12792.  Are  the  dividends  that  arise  from  the 
moneys  taken  into  account  in  the  annual  income?— 
Regularly. 

12793.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  a large  balance 

in  hands  at  the  end  of  each  year  ? No  sir  • on  the 

contrary,  the  income  would  sometimes  not  pay  the 
expenditure  in  a particular  year.  Next  year  the  rents 
would  be  paid  extremely  well  ; but  for  the  last  ten 
years,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been  a regular 
accumulation  of  the  fund  I speak  of,  which  is  a larae 
sum,  say  £20,000.  Of  that  sum,  probably  £5,000  or  so 
they  could  not  touch. 

12794.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  not  the  lands,  generally 
speaking,  let  at  veiy  low  rents?— They  are  let  on  very 
moderate  terms. 

12795.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — Did  you  not  state  the 
value  of  property  in  Galway  to  be  at  least  £2,000  a 
year  ? — £2,500  a year. 

12796.  Are  you  not  aware  that  people  in  Galway 
think  it  is  worth  £6,000  a year?— Part  of  it  is  worth 
more  than  it  is  let  for. 

12797.  Is  it  not  let  upon  very  short  leases? — Oh 
no;  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act  has 
been  going  on.  There  have  been  renewals.  The 
lowest  term  given  is  a twenty-one  years’  lease.  Those 
for  building  leases  are  forty-one  years,  renewable  every 
seven  years.  They  are  perpetual,  and  come  under  the 
Act  for  Renewals. 

12798.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  fine  payable  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years  1—  One  year’s  rent,  and 
of  course  costs. 

12799.,  The  Chairman. — One  year’s  actual  rent? 

One  year’s  actual  rent.  Suppose  you  were  paying  £10 
a year,  and  you  wanted  to  renew  for  another  forty-one 
years  from  this  date,  you  pay  in  that  case  £10. 

12800.  Mr.  Stokes. — £10,  and  you  pay  on  this  day 
seven  years  £10  ? — This  day  seven  days  you  pay 
another  £10. 

12801.  Is  not  a large  part  of  the  town  of  Galway 
built  upon  the  Erasmus  Society’s  property?— The 
north-west  side,  where  the  court-house  is.  A laro-e 
portion  of  that  is  built  on  the  Governors’  property.  ° 
12802.  Is  anything  done  for  the  education  of  the 
children  ?— The  only  provision  at  present  is  this  gram- 
mar school. 

12803.  Is  it  not  directed  by  the  charter  that  an 
English  school  should  be  founded  ? — I don’t  know 
12804.  The  Chairman— Do  the  Governors  give 
any  subscriptions  or  gratuity  to  the  teachers  of  other 
schools  m Galway,  frequented  by  then-  tenant’s  children 
— .Not  one  penny. 

12805  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Who  are  the  members  of 
the  Board  at  present  1— There  are  a certain  set  of 
members  that  are  ex  officio.  These  seven  ea!  officio 
members,  for- instance,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin'  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Provost’  <kc 
and  then  the  remainder  are  elected  as  vacancies  occur 
hy  the  Governors  at  meetings. 


12806.  Are  they  all  members  of  one  denomination? 
— The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  is  not. 

12807.  With  the  exception  of  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers ? — They  are  all  of  the  Established  Church. 

12808.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be? 

I suppose  there  is  a reason  in  the  foundation. 

12809.  Anything  in  the  bequest  at  all  ? — I dare  say 
there  is. 

12810.  Doyou  often  build  school-houses?— Probably, 
about  the  year  1838,  there  was  a large  number.  At 
least  I find  from  the  records  there  was  a large  amount 
m the  Governor’s  hands,  expended  in  building  school- 
houses. 

12811.  Have  they  built  many  school-houses  since 
that  year  ? — Very  few. 

12812.  Any  during  the  past  year? — No. 

1281 3.  In  undertaking  a new  school,  would  the  Com- 
missioners expend  money  in  a locality  already  'fairly 
supplied  with  National  or  other  schools  1—  No,  they 
would  not  unite  with  another. 

12814.  They  would  not  ? — No. 

12815.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  education 
given  m these  primary  schools— in  the  small  schools? 

’ It  is  most  fully  stated  here.  In  every  case  of  the 
Inspector’s  visit  there  is  a regular  list  here  of  what  he 
is  to  report  on.  Of  course,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, tables,  catechism,  English  grammar,  geography. 
It  goes  on  to  some  cases  which  are  not  very  frequently 
found,  which  are,  I may  say,  almost  always  vacant, 
namely,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  mensuration. 
In  a few  cases  there  is  instruction  given  in  these,  but 
they  are  few. 

12816.  What  books  are  used  in  the  literary  instruc- 
tion department?— There  are  a good  many  of  the 
National  school  books ; they  are  found  very  good, 
Professor  Sullivan’s  books,  for  instance. 

12817.  Have  you  many  schools  -with  an  attendance 
of  twelve  children — so  low  as  twelve? — Very  few. 

12818.  How  many  have  you  with  an  attendance  so 
low? — You  will  see  by  that  return  that  there  are  very 
few. 

12819.  How  is  the  supply  of  teachers  kept  up,— 
have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers? — Of  late 
years  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  teachers,  lam  only  speak- 
mg  of  my  own  experience.  The  Inspector  has  a list 
very  often  in  his  hands  of  persons  who  want  situations 
or  who  would  like  to  be  under  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools,  and  I have  occasionally  a few  appli- 
cations ; but,  of  course,  all  these  undergo  an  examina- 
tion before  they  are  appointed. 

12820.  Have  you  many  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  under  the  National  Board? — Some;  and  I 
coidd  instance  one  very  excellent  one  in  Gortin,  near 
Omagh. 

12821.  Have  you  found  the  teachers  trained  under  the 
Board  efficient  teachers?—' We  don’t  objectto  themat  all. 

12822.  In  yorn-  schools  are  fees  usually  paid  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  %— You  will  find  that 
there  is  a rule  allowing  the  teachers  to  accept  certain 
payments  for  every  pound  salary  they  receive  from  the 
Governors ; if  so  many  require  to  be  received  as  free 
pupils  they  must  be  received.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  that  question ; there  is  never  an  appeal  to  the 
Governors  whatever  an-angements  they  make. 

12823.  Do  your  teachers  who  have  been  a consider- 
able time  in  the  service  obtain  any  retiring  allowance, 
any  pension  ? — Only  very  seldom ; from  some  peculiar 
circumstances. 

12824.  Is  there  any  regulation  on  the  subject,  or  is 
it  just  at  the  option  of  the  Governors  ? — Merely  at  the 
option  of  the  Governors. 

12825.  Mr.  Stillivan. — Do  the  teachers  remain  long 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  ? — Sometimes  a long  time ; 

I think  there  is  one  at  Lurgan  who  has  been  forty- 
five  years  or  something  like  that  in  the  Governors’ 
employment,  and  there  is  another  at  Upper  Cumber 
since  1815. 

12826.  What  is  the  general  rule  ? Do  they  often 
leave  the  service  ? — There  is  more  moving  of  late  years 
— more  moving  of  the  teachers  to  other  situations,  but 
not  many.  Formerly  they  remained  for  twenty  years 
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almost  without  any  movement  or  wish  to  leave,  but  it 
is  not  so  now. 

12827.  Do  the  Governors  take  into  account  the 
period  of  service  in  giving  the  pensions? — The  pen- 
sioners are,  as  I said,  very  few.  They  do  not  give  a 
promise  of  them. 

12828.  Is  there  no  rule  ? — No  rule.  They  can  do 
it,  and  they  have  done  it  on  a few  occasions  but  there 
is  no  rule  against  doing  it. 

12829.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  stated  there  were  a 
few  schools  withdrawn.  Can  you  state  why?— There 
is  one,  the  Killyman  school,  near  Moy,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  which  was  under  the  Rev.  J.  Disney — 
male  and  female  schools,  and  excellent  schools  they 

werG and  he  has  withdrawn  them,  and  put  them  in 

connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

12830.  Master  Brooke. — Who  was  this  ? — The  Rev. 

J.  Disney. 

12831.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  he  a rector  of  the 
Established  Chui'ch  ? — Yes. 

12832.  You  have  referred  to  the  rules.  When 
were  the  rules  prepared? — These  distinct  rules  have 
been  perhaps  forty  years.  There  have  been  a few 
changes  made,  I mean  as  to  words  or  dictation,  but  not 
as  to  principles. 

12833.  By  whom? — By  the  Governors  to  whom  they 
are  regularly  submitted. 

12834.  Before  the  Endowed  Schools’  Commission  it 
was  stated  in  reply  to  the  question — “ Is  the  same 
freedom  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  maintained 
in  the  tenantry  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
Board?”  that  “ I have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not. 
There  have  been  complaints  made,  and  generally  speak- 
ing amongst  the  teachers  there  are  more  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  than  any  other  Roman  Catholic  or 
Presbyterian  preponderating  in  almost  all  the  schools." 
Is  that  the  case  now  ? — May  I ask  whose  evidence  that 
is?  . 

12835.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  the  case  now  ? 

I should  think  so,  but  I will  examine  into  it. 

12836.  Do  you  keep  a register  of  the  religious  de- 
nomination of  all  the  scholars  ? — Yes,  distinctly,  in 
every  school. 

12837.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Do  the  Governors  attend 
frequently  ? — Generally  speaking,  there  are  annually 
about  sixteen  meetings. 

12838.  Per  annum? — Per  annum.  They  attend 
whenever  they  are  wanted  to  attend.  I get  my  direc- 
tions to  have  a meeting,  and  I give  notice  for  it. 

12839.  How  many  Governors  are  there  ? — There 
are,  since  Mr.  Guinness  died,  thirty-five.  There  will 
be  an  election  of  a new  Governor  in  consequence  of 
his  decease.  Thirty-six  is  the  full  number. 

12840.  How  many  generally  attend? — Sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty.  Then  there  is  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  is  distinct  from  the  General  Board  ; fox- 
instance,  there  are  certain  acts,  such  as  sealing 
appointments,  elections,  settling  different  affairs  that 
the  standing  committee  do  not  take  into  their  hands ; 
and  in  these  cases  notices  are  given  to  the  entire 
thirty-six.  The  attendance  is  sometimes  very  large. 

12841.  Of  how  many  does  the  standing  committee 
consist  ? — Three  can  go  on  with  the  business  ; for 
instance,  payments  and  other  general  business.  We 
have  sometimes  seven  or  eight ; but,  of  course,  they 
can  "O  on  with  three.'  At  this  moment  there  would 
be  a difficulty  in  getting  a large  attendance,  as  there 
are  so  many  oxit  of  town. 

12842.  Are  the  sixteen  meetings  at  a fixed  time  of 
the  year  ? — No  ; after  May  there  is  generally  a meet- 
ing  There  are  certain  times  when  there  must  be 
meetings.  The  payments  which  I am  authorized  to 
make  are  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. These  are  the  principal  payments— half-yearly 
payments.  Of  course,  they  will  be  waiting  to  make 
arrangements  for  them,  particularly  in  November,  m 
order  to  examine  every  one  of  the  Inspectors’  reports, 
so  as  give  gratuities. 

12843.  Is  that  done  by  the  standing  committee? — 
That  is  done  by  the  sub-committee.  If  there  is  any 
particular  case,  it  is  brought  before  the  Governors,  and 


if  it  is  fair,  the  gratuity  is  ordered,  and  I am  autho- 
rized to  pay  it. 

12844.  Are  you  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution? 
— There  is  only  one,  the  registrar ; and  I have  an 
assistant  bookkeeper.  Originally  there  was  only  the  one. 

12845.  Are  you  the  Treasurer.  The  Chairman  is 
the  Treasurer.  One  Governor  is  both  Chairman  and 
Treasurer.  The  drafts  are  signed  by  him  and  two 
i other  Governors,  and  from  them  I receive  every  draft. 

12846.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Mr.  Thorp,  is 
there  an  efficient  inspection  of  your  English  grammar 
schools  ? — I have  reason  to  think  there  is  - an  efficient 
inspection. 

12847.  Who  is  the  Inspector  ? — Mr.  W.  H.  Rudkin, 
formerly  a schoolmaster-,  who  was  elected  from  a lai-ge 
number  of  candidates. 

12848.  Was  he  the  first  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
Board? — No,  there  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. 
He  was  registrar  and  Inspector ; he  was  in  my  situa- 
tion of  registrar;  and  before  that  there  was  a Mi-. 
Fleming,  and  three  or  four  Inspectors  preceded  him 
for  thirty  years. 

12849.  Are  the  grammar  schools  in  connexion  with 
your  Board  subject  to  any  supervision  of  the  Education 
Commissioners  of  Clare-street  ? — No. 

12850.  They  are  quite  independent  ? — Quite  distinct. 
12851.  Did  I understand  you  aright  in  reference  to 
the  grammar  schools — that  there  is  no  Inspector  ap- 
pointed for  them? — At  the  time  this  Inspector  was 
appointed,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  inspect  the 
grammar  schools  also,  but  on  considei-ation  he  was  not 
required  to  do  it. 

12852.  Was  it  part  of  the  reason  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  enough  to  do  besides? — That  was  one 
reason. 

12853.  Then  I suppose  it  was  the  principal  reason? 
— I dare  say  it  is  the  principal  reason. 

12854.  Is  it  usual  for  one  of  the  Fellows  of  College, 
or  any  other  competent  examiner,  to  go  down  to  ex- 
amine these  schools? — It  has  only  occurred  by  the 
invitation  or  request  of  the  Chairman  and  a few  others. 

12855.  Has  that  invitation  been  frequently  given? 
— It  has  not  been  given,  and  sometimes  the  master 
may  invite  to  an  examination  that  is  irrespective  of 
the  knowledge  or  order  of  the  Governors. 

12856.  Master  Brooke. — How  many  grammar  schools 
have  you? — Foui*.  There  were  three  originally. 
There  were  three  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith.  He 
intended  to  establish  five,  but  upon  examination  of 
his  funds  he  found  that  three  would  be  sufficient ; he 
divided  it  into  three— Galway,  Drogheda,  and  Tip- 
perary, and  then,  in  the  last  century,  the  Governors 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  establish  a fourth,  which 
is  now  in  excellent  condition. 

12857.  Where  is  that? — In  Ennis,  in  the  county 
of  Clare.  I think  there  are  about  fifty-five  or  fifty-six 
boarders  at  the  present  moment. 

12858.  Then  your  whole  establishment  is  four 
grammar  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
primary  schools  ?— Yes ; one  hundred  and  forty-four 
at  this  moment. 

12859.  That  is  while  you  spent  £4,500  a year  on 
English  grammar  schools,  you  spent  £4,000  a year  on 
all  the  other  schools? — Precisely;  £500  over  the 
£4,000,  to  make  it  up  to  £9,000. 

12860.  When  you  say  there  are  sixteen  meetings, 
do  you  mean  of  the  Boax-d,  generally,  or  the  standing 
Committee  ? — I include  both — both  Board  and  stand- 
ing Committee. 

12861.  Can  you  divide  them? — I can  distinguish 
them. 

12862.  How  often  does  the  standing  Committee 
meet  ? — The  Board  very  frequently  is  only  required 
three  or  only  four  times  in  the  yeax-,  and  then  the  standing 
Committee  make  their  reports  to  the  Board. 

12863.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  standing 
Committee  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  society  ? — 
They  carry  on  the  business  as  preparing  it  for  the 
Board  ; but  they  make  very  full  reports  to  the  Board, 
and  then  the  Board  authorizes  them. 

12864.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Who  summons 
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the  Board.  Is  it  the  standing  Committee  ? — I summon 
the  Board,  of  course,  by  the  Committee’s  directions. 
When  the  Committee  find  they  have  business  for  the 
Board,  which  is  very  often  lying  a long  while — 
appointments,  or  sealing,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The 
standing  Committee  could  not  seal  a papei'. 

12865.  Is  there  a Chairman  of  the  Board  1 — The 
Chairman  is  Chairman  and  Treasurer.  At  present 
John  Barlow,  Esq.,  j.p.,  is  the  Chairman. 

12S66.  Mr.  Dease. — How  are  the  vacancies  in  the 
Board  filled  up  ? — When  a vacancy  occurs,  there  is  a 
regular  notice  sent  out.  I have  a regular  notice  given, 
and  the  Governors  meet  for  the  business  which  requires 
their  attendance.  In  that  notice  I distinctly  state  it 
is  to  do  so  and  so — to  elect  a Governor,  and  they  come 
and  have  a consideration  of  the  matter. 

12867.  Does  the  election  rest  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

12868.  Is  that  property  in  Galway  altogether  town 
property  ? Is  there  any  portion  of  it  rural  ? — In  one 
sense  it  is  town.  It  is  in  the  county  of  the  town, 
although  part  is  situated  like  Clontarf — a most  extraor- 
dinary thing  ; but  it  is  rural ; it  is  outside  of — to  the 
south  of — Galway. 

12869.  And  as  regards  the  other  portions  of  your 
property,  in  other  counties,  are  they  rural  1 — Nearly 
all.  There  is  a small  complement  of  the  Tipperary 
property  near  the  town,  which  is  the  reason  the  Eng- 
lish school  is  there,  while  the  rest  is  all  rural.  Lime- 
rick is  all  rural.  Part  of  the  Sligo  property  is  near 
the  town ; but  there  is  a new  Act  contemplated,  the 
Sligo  Improvement  Act,  which  would  include  part  of 
this  very  property,  but  the  bill  has  failed.  It  is  close 
to  the  town. 

12870.  What  portion  of  Westmeath  is  the  property 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  ? — I don’t  recollect  at 
this  moment. 

12871.  Do  you  recollect  what  barony  in  the  county  ? 

. — It  is  near  Mullingar  (Kilpatrick). 

12872.  There  are  only  two  tenants? — Only  two 
tenants,  who  are  paying  £400  a year. 

12873.  Do  the  Board,  generally  speaking,  give 
leases  to  the  ordinary  tenants  holding  farms  in  the 
rural  portion  of  the  property  ? — When  a lease  has 
expired,  they  have  acted  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

12874.  I mean,  do  all  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  ? — 
No  ; some  of  them  are  so  confident  in  the  Governors, 
t hough  I have  written  to  some  of  them  offering  them 
a twenty-one  years’,  they  have  never  applied  for  a 
lease,  they  are  so  perfectly  satisfied. 

12875.  Are  the  Board  willing  to  give  leases  to  any 
tenants  who  apply  for  them? — There  might  be  some 
peculiar  cases.  You  mentioned  Galway,  for  instance. 
There  is  part  of  that  Galway  property  which  lies  on 
the  borders  of  Lough  Athalia.  A valuator,  a gentleman 
very  well  known,  a Mr.  Byrne,  from  Dublin,  who  was 
sent  down  to  this  place,  said  to  the  Governors,  “ I 
would  not  advise  you  to  set  this  on  lease  ; it  may  be 
wanted  for  stores.” 

12876.  That  is  town  property  ? — It  is  perfectly  town 
property.  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  Lough  Athalia,  to 
the  south  of  Galway. 

12877.  I am  speaking  of  ordinary  farms  ? — Ordinary 
farmers  get  a lease,  at  a fair  value,  -without  hesitation. 

12878.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  farms 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath  are  let  on  lease  or  at  will  ? 
— On  lease,  I think.  I remember  one  of  the  tenants 
lost  his  cattle  to  the  value  of  £800  or  £900,  in  two 
separate  years.  He  supposed  they  were  poisoned,  and 
in  the  end  he  failed  altogether,  at  least  he  got  into 
arrear.  The  Governors  took  pity  on  the  man,  and 
made  him  a present  of  £100. 

12879.  They  allowed  the  man  who  lost  his  cattle  to 
dispose  of  his  tenant-right  ? — Practically  they  allowed 
it  in  that  way. 

12880.  Master  Brooke. — What  did  they  give  to  the 
failing  man  ? — They  made  him  a present  of  £l00  when 
he  was  retiring. 

12881.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  Roman  Catholics  at- 
tending your  schools? — A very  small  number. 


12882.  Is  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  attend-  July  14,  1868. 

ing  your  schools  less  or  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  Is  

it  larger?— I would  hardly  say  larger.  I would  say  ^horp^esq. 
less.  At  present  out  of  6,845  on  the  roll  the  number  ’ 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  372  and  369. 

1 2883.  And  the  number  is  becoming  less  ? — I should 
think  so. 

12884.  Could  you  say  whether  the  Roman  Catholics 
attending  your  schools  are  the  children  of  tenants  of 
the  property  or  not  ? — Very  few  They  could  not  be. 

There  are  so  very  few  places  on  which  the  Governors 
have  schools  on  their  lands.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  Ireland. 

12885.  Do  the  Governors  make  any  difference  in  the 
accepting  of  the  tenants  in  consequence  of  their  reli- 
gion ? — They  never  inquire  into  any  tenant’s  religion. 

In  Limerick,  Tipperai-y,  and  Galway  four-fifths  of  the 
tenants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

12886.  -Four-fifths  of  the  tenants  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics ? — Yes,  they  never  inquire  into  that  question. 

12887.  Lord  Olonbrock. — I think  you  said  you  had 
no  connexion  with  any  other  society  ? — None,  and  in- 
deed for  some  reasons  they  avoided  it,  for  there  was 
some  case  in  which  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
superintendent  was  not  aware  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith  should  be  distinct.  They  were,  I believe,  united 
to  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  they  did  not 
object  to  the  inspection  by  any  society,  but  they 
require  them  not  to  interfere  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board.  That  is  their  object. 

12888.  I find  in  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  that  at  that  time  several  schools  were  re- 
gularly inspected  in  an  apparent  connexion,  it  is  said, 
with  the  Church  Education  Society.  Indeed,  so  close 
was  this  connexion  that  the  very  name  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  was  used  in  the  schools  by  the 
masters.  Is  that  so  now? — The  Governors  were 
obliged  in  some  cases  to  require  that  they  should  not 
interfere.  Some  papers  were  produced  as  if  they  were 
not  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  but  the 
schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  They  dis- 
covered fortunately  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
reports  that  the  money  paid  by  the  Governors  was 
£4,500.  I am  only  stating  it  was  an  error,  and  not 
done  intentionally.  They  found  that  the  money  which 
belonged  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus’s  schools  was  put 
in  the  report,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ask  the  Church 
Education  Society  to  keep  the  Governors  of  Erasmus’s 
school  merely  quite  distinct  from  the  money  collected 
by  the  Church  Education  Society. 

12889.  You  don’t  inspect  your  schools  regularly 
yourselves  ? — The  Erasmus  schools  ? 

12890.  The  English  schools? — Regularly,  twice  a 
yeav — the  papers  are  here — spring  and  autumn — and 
the  Inspectors  give  the  fullest  reports. 

12891.  Do  your  masters  ever  get  gratuities  from 
any  other  society  ? — I think  very  seldom.  I have  no 
reason  to  think  they  do  so.  There  is  an  instance  where 
they  got  a gratuity  from  the  Incorporated  Society. 

12892.  Does  anything  of  that  sort  go  on  now? — It 
may  be  done  privately  down  in  the  country ; but  not 
to  my  knowledge.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

I think  it  is  very  probable  when  an  Inspector  who  is 
not  obliged  to  report  everything,  knows  if  there  is  a 
single  case  of  that  kind.  For  instance,  in  every  report 
some  of  the  income  of  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  be 
put  down  by  the  Inspector,  the  amount  of  salary  from 
the  Governors,  £25?  the  amount  as  the  clerk  of  a 
church,  £10  ; everything  of  that  sort. 

12893.  Then  a grant  made  by  any  other  society 
would  be  put  down  ? — I think  it  would  be  mentioned. 

I have  not  heard  of  it. 

12894.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  the  third  rule  carried  out 
in  every  school  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  but  that 
it  is  carried  out  distinctly  for  the  children  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

12895.  All  denominations? — I hear  no  objections 
nor  complaints  with  regard  to  religious  instruction. 

12896.  Do  you  know  whether  the  children  whose 
parents  do  not  wish  them  to  attend  that  religious  in- 
4 A 
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sti-uction  are  sent  away  ? — I have  not  heard  of  a case 
,of  that  land. 

12897.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Erasmus  Smith? — Merely  with  regard  to 
what  I have  read  in  the  charter. 

12898.  Was  he  not  a trooper  in  a company  of  Crom- 
well’s ? — I have  heai-d  s 


again  to  your  translation  of  it,  especially  without  note  ? 
— Yes. 

12913.  Are  you  aware  of  these  objections  ? — Yes. 
12914.  Master  Brooke. — Can  you  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  your  masters  who  have  been  trained 
by  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — I could.® 

12915.  How  many  masters  are  there? — I could 


12899.  Have  you  any  system  by  which  promising  make  it  out  if  you  require  it. 
pupils  of  the  English  schools  are  advanced  into  the  12916.  You  could  furnish  that?— Yes  - because  in 
grammar  schools  to  complete  their  education?— There  every  one  of  these  cases  we  have  the  kistorv  of 
3s  n°k  teacher. 

12900  Do  you  take  any  means  to  keep  up  that  12917.  I would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  fur- 
number  of  twenty  free  pupils  in  each  grammar  school,  nish  that  return? — Yes 

6*^  6rr  in  Ihe  charter  ? There  are  no  means.  12918.  Do  you  remember  m application  berne 

ram  So  that  tiese  . twenty  free  places  are  fra-  made  by  the  Ctairch  Education  Society  to  the 
q UOt  aPl)lied  for'  Governors  of  Erasmus  schools  on  that  subject  ?— I do 

1^902.  If  applied  for,  to  whom  should  application  I know  I have  it  on  the  minutes.  I remember  an 
be  made  l — I lie  application  is  made  directly  to  me,  and  application  of  that  kind  being  made. 

? ^te  to  inquire  of  the  teachers  if  there  is  any  ob-  12919.  Did  they  propose  as  a very  fail-  thing,  that 
jection  to  these,  and  they  say  none  in  the  world.  In  as  you  carried  off  so  many  of  their  trained  teachers 
some  cases  the  applications  are  made  to  the  grammar  you  should  contribute  towards  their  training  institu- 
schools.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  in  Tipperary,  the  tion  ? — I remember  now,  as  you  remind  me  of  it.  A 
master,  Mr.  Matthews,  is  anxious,  if  lie  could,  to  find  great  many  of  the  Governors,  if  they  were  individuals 
free  pupils;  and  it  is  the  same  in  Galway  and  were  disposed  to  contribute,  but  when  they  con- 
ifnno’A  67  are  anxKms  t0  receive  tliem'  sidered  the  Governors’  fimds,  and  the  peculiarity  of 

12903.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  led  the  trust,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  at  liberty 
to  the  close  of  the  school  in  Galway? — Yes.  to  do  it.  } 

12904/  Wlmt  were  ttey^-Thc  Governors  were  12920.  Tkey  were  applied  to  to  do  it? It  ™ 

anxious  to  give  it  a fail-  trial.  There  had  been  a second  entertained  for  a time. 

master  of  the  grammar  school,  oml  op  bis  retiring  from  12921.  They  did  not  consider  it  fair  that  the  Ohereli 

it  at  first  they  thought  they  would  give  the  English  Education  should  have  all  the  expense  and  all  the  re- 
school an  interesting  character ; but  the  circumstance  sponsibility  which  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith 


a interesting  character;  but  the  circumstance 
failed,  and  then  the  Governors,  after  a coujile  of  years’ 
trial,  thought  it  would  not  succeed,  and  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  withdrawing  it. 

12905.  Did  you  find  Galway  already  very  well 
occupied  with  primary  schools  ? — I am  not  able  to  give 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

12906.  Did  you  find  the  county  so  well  supplied. 


enjoyed  so  large  a portion  of  the  benefit  ?— They  had 
the  advantage  of  it. 

12922.  Do  you  consider  that  the  masters  trained  in 
the  Church  Education  Society  are  generally  valuable 
masters  ? — Very,  very  good ; some  of  them  are  almost 
first  rate.  As  you  are  reminding  me,  I remember  in 
the  conversation  between  the  Governors  on  that  sub- 


tliat  though  you  had  a large  endowment  for  spreading  ject,  they  thought  if  they  had  a suflicient  number 
schools,  and  were  willing  so  to  apply  part  of  the  fimds,  English  schools,  to  authorize  them,  as  it  were  to  have 
yet  that  really  there  was  no  opening  for  one  of  the  a training  school  for  students,  and  a large  sum  to  work 
Erasmus  Smiths  schools ?— That  was  the  conclusion  it,  they  would  be  almost  <ffad. 
they  came  to.  m«nn  m , ■ 8 . 

12907.  Do  you  consider  that  a Roman  Catholic 
parent  would  have  any  cause  of  complaint  if  on  send- 
ing, with  his  free  will,  his  child  to  an  Erasmus 
Smith’s  school,  the  boy  or  girl  turned  Protestant? — 

I think  not. 

12908.  Then  you  think  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  child  rests  on  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

12909.  Then  if  he  sent  his  child  to  a Protestant 
school  you  think  he  should  take  the  consequences  ?— 

Yes  ; at  the  same  time  I think  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  treated  fairly. 

12910.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  treat  a Roman 


12923,  To  train  them  without  any  expense,  you 
would  be  glad  to  adopt  the  training  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  schools  without  any  expense.  Is  that 
the  idea  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  went  so  far  as  that. 

12924.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  writing  the  list  could  you 
mention  any  that  have  been  trained  under  the  National 
Board  ? — Certainly. 

12925.  Master  Brooke. — Oi'  in  any  training  school 
anywhere  else  ? 

12926.  Mr.  Sullivan. — And  the  number  untrained? 
— Yes,  I will  give  a general  list. 

12927.  The  Chairman.  — Do  you  require  your 
teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church " 


Catholic  child  fair-ly  in  a school  in  which  every  child  Yes,  distinctly ; they  must  be  members  of  the  Estab- 


s obliged  to  read  the  Protestant  version  daily  1—1 
not  the  Inspector.  I have  not  the  experience  on  these 
matters  that  he  has.  I know  I would  treat  the  Roman 
Catholic  child  fairly  myself. 

12911.  Is  it  possible  to  treat  him  fairly  if  you  oblige 
him  daily  to  adopt  a course  which  in  the  opinion  of  Ins 


lished  Church. 

12928.  Lord  Clonbrodc. — One  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  your  society  is  that  every  child  in  your  school 
should  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day  ? — When 
competent  to  do  so. 

12929.  And  after  that  reading  are  they  ever  ex- 


parent ,rs  contrary  to  Ins  faith?— I am  not  an  educational  amined  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to  that  chapter, 
man,  but  as  far  as  I understand  Roman  Catholics  leaving  out  controversial  and  abstruse  topics.  Is  that 
they  adrnrt  the  Scriptures,  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  so  ?— Yes 

and  they  also  read  th.  Scriptures i because  when  I 12930,’Do  you  think  it  praeticable  for  a Protestant 
speak  to  Roman  Catholics  they  read  rt  and  refer  to  it;  to  examine  children  in  chapters  of  the  Bible  and  be  in 
“a0*  an  educatl0nal  man‘  agreement  with  Roman  Catholic  doctrine?— I have 

12912  Arc  you  aware  Roman  Catholics  take  objec-  not  been  present  at  an  examination,  but  I think  it 
tion  to  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  then  would  require  a good  deal  of  judgment  to  do  it. 

* The  following  Return  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  witness 

Return  of  Teachers  Trained  and  Untrained. 

By  Church  Education  Society,  ...  ,R 

„ National  Board, 

gained  in  sundry  places  (in  England  and  provincial  places  in  Ireland),  . .32 


(Signed) 
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12931.  Do  you  think  that  course  practicable  with 
reference  to  children  of  a different  religion  ? — I speak 
for  myself ; I am  not  in  the  educational  department, 
but  I think  it  would  require  judgment.  I have  not 
been  present,  at  the  same  time  I do  not  hear  com- 
plaints. 

12932.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  you  sure  it  is  done 
every  day  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  every  day,  but 
the  Inspector  will  he  able  to  answer  that.  At  the 
same  time,  generally  speaking,  the  rule  is  earned  out. 

12933.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — If  you  were  a 
master  could  you  not  find  a great  many  chapters  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  theNewTestament— all  theGospels, 


and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Acts — which  would  be 
valuable  instruction  to  all  the  children  without  raising 
a single  controverted  topic  ? — I could,  my  lord,  do  it, 
but  it  would  require  judgment. 

12934.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
teacher  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  could  give  his  chil- 
dren most  valuable  religious  instruction  without  touch- 
ing on  any  of  the  subjects  in  controversy  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ? — I am  not  a teacher 
myself.  I think  I could  do  it,  and  an  experienced 
teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  much  better  than  I 
could.  It  requires  judgment. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-third  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  July  15, 1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  Seo-etary. 


Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


12935.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Can  you  give  any  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  several  attempts 
to  establish  the  agricultural  schools  and  classes  referred 
to  in  your  last  examination  ? — Yes ; I mentioned 
several  instances,  and  my  opinion  of  the  causes  of 
the  failures  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal  heads. 
One  of  these  was  that  the  persons  who  generally 
founded  these  agricultural  institutions  were  persons  of 
benevolence,  and  very  enthusiastic,  but  who  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  see  the  bearings  of  what  they  were  estab- 
lishing. In  the  next  place,  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  when  most  of  these  experiments  were  begun, 
people  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  new 
views  then  put  forth  as  to  the  value  of  the  science 
of  farming,  more  particularly  about  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Liebeg’s  great  discoveries.  Most  people 
began  to  think  that  this  would  revolutionize  agricul- 
ture, and  they  looked,  in  consequence  of  that,  to 
experiments,  rather  than  to  the  power  which  well- 
digested  knowledge  has;  and,  accordingly,  you  will 
find  in  the  proceedings  of  all  these  colleges,  that  a 
laree  sum  of  money  was  invested  in  experiments,  which 
really  produced  no  practical  results,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  these  experiments  there  was 
a reaction  against  science.  The  agricultural  classes 
lost  all  confidence  in  it,  and  it  is  only  now  that  there 
is  a counter  action,  and  that  the  agricultural  classes — 
the  farming  classes — are  beginning  to  see  the  real 
force  and  use  of  science.  I may  instance,  in  support 
of  that  view,  Cirencester  College.  I believe-  some 
£20,000  were  sunk  there  in  a few  years  in  farming 
experiments.  I am  not  aware  that  those  experiments 
have  produced  a single  practical  result,  and  it  was 
very  natural  for  practical  farmers  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  science  in  consequence  of  that. 

12936.  In  those  earlier  attempts,  before  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  the  National  Board,  what  were 
the  classes  for  which  the  schools  were  principally 
intended — were  they  for  the  farming  classes  or  for 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers  chiefly? — I have  no 
doubt  that  in  every  case  they  were  intended  to  reach 
the  sons  of  the  farmers ; but,  as  in  the  case  of  Ciren- 
cester, it  was  soon  found  that  the  farming  classes 
would  not  take  advantage  of  them ; and  in  that  case, 
which  is  the  most  notable  instance,  so  great  was  the 
failure  in  reaching  the  class  it  was  intended  to  reach, 


that  they  had  to  abandon,  after  a few  years’  trial,  the 
premium  of  £30,  and  raise  it  to  £90  and  £110,  and 
now  it  is  the  sons  of  land  agents  and  landed  gentry, 
or  veiy  wealthy  mercantile  people,  who  have  a taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  who  will  go  to  that  college. 

12937.  How  many  ordinary  agricultural  schools  are 
there  established  under  the  Board  ? — The  statistics  I 
gave  on  the  last  day  showed  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  and  five  school 
gardens;  that  is  to  say,  little  gardens  attached  to 
National  schools. 

12938.  Was  it  in  Ireland  that  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture was  first  introduced  as  a branch  of  popular  educa- 
tion ? — As  a distinct  branch,  I think  it  is  only  in  Ire- 
land the  experiment  has  been  tried. 

12939.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  rural  National  schools  ? — I fully  believe  the 
elements  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  taught  in  every 
National  school,  and  I cannot  see  why  the  elements  of 
agriculture  shoidd  not  be  taught  in  primary  schools  in 
England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  every  other  country. 

12940.  Is  there  a special  reason  why  agriculture 
should  be  introduced  in  the  Irish  schools  if  it  were 
not  desirable  to  extend  it  in  connexion  with  the 
English  system  ? — There  is  a very  manifest  reason,  I 
think,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  being  small  farmers,  and  the  only  possible 
way  to  give  enlightened  ideas  to  them  is  in  primary 
schools.  The  amount  of  ignorance  that  prevails 
among  small  farmers  on  the  merest  elements  of  agri- 
culture is  quite  remarkable. 

12941.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture among  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland  is  practi- 
cally and  theoretically  so  far  below  the  English  as  to 
require  this  special  training  ? — I do. 

12942.  Do  you  know  whether  the  example  set  by 
the  National  Board  has  been  followed  in  any  other 
country  recently  ? — A recent  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  agriculture  into  primary  schools  ; 
and  I saw  a notice  a few  days  ago  of  an  educational 
congress  in  Brussels,  to  be  convened  at  the  instance  of 
the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Belgium,  and  one 
of  the  proposit  ions  is  to  consider  the  measures  whereby 
they  could  introduce  the  elements  of  agriculture  into 
the  primary  schools. 

4 A 2 


July  14,  1868. 

Eustace 
Thorp,  esq. 


July  15, 1S68. 

Thomas 
Baldwin,  esq. 
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July  15,  1868.  12943.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Wiirttemberg  it  is 

in  operation? — I have  not  been  there,  but  I heard  it 

Baldwin  esq  was  *n  operation  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

’ ' 12944.  If  there  seems  to  be  such  a necessity  for  the 

extension  of  agricultural  instruction  in  primary  schools, 
why  is  it  that  it  has  not  extended  more  than  the  statistics 
you  have  given  would  imply? — There  are  several  reasons 
for  that,  on  each  of  which  I should  like  to  make  a remark. 

12945.  If  you  please? — In  the  first  place,  it  was  only 
last  year  that  the  Commissioners  introduced  agricul- 
ture as  an  element  into  classification  and  promotion  of 
the  teachers,  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  had  not  a direct 
interest  in  taking  up  the  subject,  I think  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  repute  it  would  extend  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  Now,  the  Commissioners  give  marks  for 
agricultural  knowledge,  at  the  annual  examinations  for 
promotion  to  the  extent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
marks ; and  I have  seen  since  I was  before  the  Com- 
mission several  applications  from  the  teachers  for 
establishing  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  and  I have 
no  doubt  before  many  years  instead  of  seventy-eight, 
the  number  will  possibly  be  400  or  500.  In  the 
next  place,  with  regard  to  the  literary  Inspectors  of 
the  Board,  on  whom  greatly  depend  the  prospects  of 
the  teachers  for  promotion,  perhaps  from  their-  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  thought  and  action  they  know 
nothing  practically  of  the  subject,  and  they  do  not  en- 
courage, except  in  a few  instances,  the  teachers  to  take 
up  the  subject.  In  the  next  place,  there  has  been  on 
the  part  of  the  landed  genti-y  of  the  country  a feeling 
that  the  extension  of  small  school-farms  would  only 
be  one  means,  at  all  events,  of  perpetuating  small 
farms  in  the  country.  The  pieces  of  land  which  are 
generally  to  be  had  in  connexion  with  schools  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  small,  and  I may 
safely  say,  from  what  I know  of  the  feelings  of  the 
landed  gentry,  that  they  have  not  been  favourable  to 
small  school-farms  on  that  account.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  a very  important  reason  why  the  number  of 
these  farms  could  not  increase  ; namely,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  a piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
school,  and  it  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  it,  or  the 
object  will  completely  fail. 

12946.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  of  its 
not  having  formed  a portion  of  the  subject  for  classifi- 
cation, do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  ap- 
plied to  every  teacher  ? — I think  the  rule  adopted  meets 
the  case  most  satisfactorily.  If  a teacher  has  no  taste 
for  the  subject  he  can  leave  it  out,  and  pay  attention 
to  other  subjects. 

12947.  Then  it  is  optional  for  him  to  leave  it  out? 
— It  is  quite  optional  for  him  to  leave  it  out. 

12948.  That  meetsmy  difficrdty  with  regard  to  that — 
but  how  would  the  second  objection  be  got  over — that 
is  as  to  the  literary  Inspectors  ? — A literary  Inspector 
after  he  is  appointed  generally  spends  one  or  two 
months  in  connexion  with  the  central  establishment ; 
and  I see  no  reason  why,  for  instance,  he  shoirld  not 
be  called  upon  to  attend  the  lectures  given  on  agri- 
culture during  the  time,  and  to  master  the  elements  of 
agriculture  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  teacher ; and  also  to  assist  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  school-farms.  I see  no  other  way  of  meet- 
ing that  difficulty. 

12949.  Have  the  Commissioners  done  anything  re- 
cently to  extend  the  agricultural  school  system  ? — Well, 
I think  the  most  important  measure  they  have  adopted 
recently 

12950.  You. say  is  that  of  classification? — Yes ; and 
the  prtblication  of  the  new  Class  Book. 

12951.  It  is  chiefly  to  that  I refer? — They  have 
published  a new  Class  Book,  and  issued  an  order  that 
it  shall  be  read  twice  a week  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  class  boys  in  place  of  the  ordinary  reading  lessons. 
Last  week  I was  on  a visit  in  the  district  of  Sneem, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  there  is  an  agricultural 
school,  and  on  visiting  some  of  the  rural  schools  I found 
the  Class  Book  read.  In  a mixed  school,  where  the 
attendance  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  was 
fifty-six,  partly  of  boys  and  partly  of  girls,  I found  them 
reading  the  chapters  on  daily  husbandry. 


12952.  Do  the  girls  also  read  the  book? — The  girls 
also  read  it  in  all  mixed  schools. 

12953.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  mean  mixed  as  to  sex? 
— Yes;  and  I fully  believe  as  much  good  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  girls  reading  lessons  on  daily  husbandry 
as  from  the  boys  reading  lessons  on  crops  and  manures. 

12954.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  there  rather  not, 
perhaps,  be  more  good? — Yes,  I think  so. 

12955.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture into  all  the  ordinary  rural  schools  would  inter- 
fere in  any  way  ■with  the  literary  work  in  the  schools? 
— I think  not.  On  the  contrary,  I find  that  in  all 
the  schools  which  I visit,  and  I visit  in  passing 
schools  which  are  not  agricultural,  I find  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  boys  who  work  on  little  farms,  instead 
of  being  lower-,  is,  in  my  judgment,  rather  higher. 
I might  state  in  support  of  that,  that  at  Glasnevin, 
though  the  boys  work  about  half  time,  and  study  during 
the  remaining  half,  and  I find  their  progress  in  literary 
subjects  is,  perhaps,  fully  as  much  as  if  they  had  devoted 
the  entire  time  to  literary  studies.  They  work  har’d, 
particularly  boys  at  their  time  of  life,  who  have  an 
object  in  view,  and  who  want  to  carry  it  out.  1 find 
the  alternation  of  the  field  labour,  or  practical  outdoor 
work,  provided  it  is  not  excessive,  is  conducive  to  the 
literary  progress  of  the  boys. 

12956.  How  is  it  as  to  the  daily  attendance  in  those 
schools  ? — Well,  that  is  a point  I should  be  unwilling 
to  offer  any  opinion  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain  how  to  make  a comparison  on  that  point. 

12957.  Have  you  never  compared  a given  number 
of  schools  with  small  farms  attached  to  them  with 
a corresponding  number  of  similarly  circumstanced 
schools  without  farms  ? — I have,  but  I think  there  is 
not  sufficient  material  for  a proper  induction,  because  the 
number  of  agricultural  schools  is  limited ; but  I will 
answer  in  this  way,  and  bring  out  the  point  to  assist 
you  in  forming  a judgment.  In  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  there  are  what  we  call  industrial  classes. 
The  proprietor,  or  landlord,  or  patron  of  the  school, 
gives  a penny  per  hour  to  a number  of  the  boys,  and 
the  Commissioners  or  teacher,  also,  pay  a penny  per  hour 
to  a number  of  them,  and  I invariably  find  the  pay- 
ment of  the  penny,  which  amounts  to  not  more  than 
a couple  of  pence  a day,  has,  in  some  cases,  a marvellous 
effect  in  increasing  the  attendance  in  the  school.  Those 
boys  who  work  on  the  farm  acquire  a little  skill  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  they  see  such  things  as 
are  propounded  in  theory  reduced  to  practice  on  the 
farm ; and  the  shilling  a week  they  make,  and  for 
which  the  teacher  gets  ample  value,  has  a tendency  to 
keep  them  at  school,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a year 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise. 

12958.  Mr.  Dease. — You  say  this  penny  is  paid  by 
the  Board  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

12959.  Does  the  boy  give  no  quid  pro  quo? — No,  it 
is  rather  a premium  to  the  teacher  to  attend  to  this 
kind  of  out-door  instruction. 

12960.  Is  that  debited  in  the  accounts  afterwards 
to  the  labour? — It  is  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the 
farm,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
Commissioners  in  that  way  is  about  £50  a year. 

12961.  Mr.  Sullivan. — At  the  school  near  Sneem,  to 
which  you  alluded,  could  you  give  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion that  are  able  to  read  beyond  the  Second  Book — 
say,  of  those  in  the  Third  Lesson  Book? — All  the 
boys  above  second  class  are  well  able  to  read. 

12962.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Agricultural  Class 
Book? — The  statistics  of  those  present  and  on  the  rolls 
are — third  class,  present  23,  on  rolls,  33  ; fourth  class, 
9 present,  and  on  rolls,  15 — total  present,  32,  and  48 
on  rolls. 

12963.  Of  those  able  to  read,  that  is,  in  the  Third 
and  higher  books,  what  is  the  number  ? — Thirty-two 
were  reading  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  that  day. 

12964.  And  what  was  the  total  of  those  unable  to 
read? — The  total  attendance  on  that  day  was  134. 

12965.  That  would  be  a proportion  of  about  25  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

12966.  Now,  where  so  large  a proportion  only  reach 
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the  Second  Book  in  all  the  rural  National  schools  of 
Ireland,  amounting  to  60  or  70  per  cent.,  your  system 
of  agricultural  teaching  would  only  apply  to  the  re- 
maining  number? — Well,  generally  speaking,  I should 
not  be  disposed  to  recommend  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  agriculture  to  any  child  who  has  not  the 
intelligence  to  read  in  the  Third  Book ; but  there  are 
exceptions.  You  will  sometimes  find  many  overgrown 
boys  in  Irish  National  schools — very  large  boys,  indeed 

in  the  Second  Book,  and  to  them  you  could  explain 

agriculture  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  that 
they  could  not  read  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  making  a 
separate  class,  and  teacli  agriculture  in  schools  for 
half  an  hour  to  every  boy  receiving  instruction.  I 
certainly  feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  there 
are  in  that  way  many  boys,  the  sons  of  farmers,  who 
have  been  brought  up  more  or  less  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  who,  perhaps,  never  go  beyond  the  Second 
Book,  but  could  understand  lessons  on  the  means  of 
improving  Irish  farming.  For  instance,  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  to  them  the  defects  in  hay  making,  or  in 
manure  making — the  advantage  of  rotation  of  crops, 
the  advantage  of  deep  and  efficient  tillage,  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  action  of  air  and  heat  and  moisture  in 
producing  plants’  food  from  the  soil.  This  could  be 
explained  to  any  grown-up  boy  in  the  school,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  classes. 

12967.  What  would  be  the  age  at  which  you  would 
consider  that  instruction  should  be  given  ? — I find  that 
children  above  eleven  years  of  age  are  very  well  capa- 
ble indeed  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
agriculture. 

12968.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  proportion  gene- 
rally of  the  boys  in  the  schools  at  present  with  farms 
attached  to  them  are  above  that  age  ? — I should  say 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  So  far  as  agricultural 
schools  are  concerned,  I have  never  visited  one  in 
which  there  were  not  a third  and  fourth  class. 

12969.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  remaining  schools 
belonging  to  that  group  of  seventy-six,  they  would  re- 
present so  large  a proportion  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — 
Perhaps  not  so  large,  but  you  will  find  there  is  not  one 
without  a third  class.  Possibly  there  is  a small  per- 
centage without  a fourth  class. 

12970.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  those  of  eleven 
years  of  age  enter  with  intelligence  into  that  depart- 
ment ? — I find  that  they  do.  It  is  a subject  they  are 

generally  concerned  in.  They  are  either  planting  or 
digging  potatoes,  morning  and  evening,  or  making  up 
hay,  or  wheeling  the  manure  from  the  cow-house,  and 
I cannot  conceive  any  subject  so  likely  to  interest 
them  as  those  which  they  are  daily  handling  outside. 

12971.  In  putting  questions  to  them  do  you  find 
they  understand  the  principle  ? — They  do  ; and  in  ex- 
amining the  schools,  unless  the  day  is  severe,  I invar 
riably  take  the  boys  over  the  little  farm,  to  see  if  they 
really  understand  what  is  going  on  upon  it,  and  not 
only  do  they  evince  a taste  for  the  theory,  but  a 
greater  taste  for  it  on  the  farm. 

12972.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  the  objection 
to  the  addition  of  farms  to  the  National  schools  as 
tending  to  the  multiplication  of  small  farms  is  a valid 
objection  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  at  all  a valid  objection. 
I don’t  see  any  way  by  which  you  can  promote  such 
healthy  consolidation  in  Ireland,  as  by  really  teaching 
the  small  farmers  the  value  of  land.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  to  me  that  if  you  teach  a man  of  five  acres  how 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  you  will  increase  his  taste 
for  land,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  increase  the  size  of 
his  holding. 

12973.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  acres  upon 
which  the  science  of  agriculture  is  taught  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
farms  in  the  district  ? — It  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  it.  According  to  my  experience  you  can  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  agriculture  on  one  acre  as  well 
as  upon  100.  You  can  exhibit  the  rotation  of  crops, 
collect  the  small  quantity  of  manure  that  is  upon  it, 
and  show  the  mode  of  making  it.  You  can  show  the 
proper  mode  of  tillage,  the  proper  time  to  sow;  you 


can  show  how  to  till  deeply,  and  to  eradicate  weeds.  July  1 5,  1868. 

Your  bit  of  hay  you  can  save  as  well  on  one  acre  or  

five  as  on  500.  gj££ 

12974.  Is  it  as  a matter  of  fact  the  tendency  among 
farmers  to  consolidate  farms  if  they  can  get  hold  of 
them  ? — I believe  there  is  now  the  greatest  tendency 
for  enlarging  farms.  There  was  a time  in  Ireland 
when  farmers  who  had  not  intelligence  were  not 
anxious  for  enlarging  their  holdings,  but  the  more  you 
enlighten  them  the  more  you  increase  the  tendency 
for  consolidation.  I venture  to  say,  as  the  result  of 
my  observation,  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  such  an  intense  desire  for  consolidation  as  in 
Down  ; yet  I believe  it  is  the  best  farmed  part  of  Ire- 
land. 

12975.  Mr.  Lease. — You  mean  by  consolidation  the 
anxiety  to  get  possession  of  more  land  ? — That  is  my 


meamng. 

12976.  The  Chairman. — But  then,  if  by  the  im- 
proved agriculture,  the  small  holder  is  able  to  live 
more  comfortably  than  in  former  years,  would  that 
not  at  least  create  a great  impediment  to  the  consoli- 
dation ? — I cannot  see  how  it  will  operate,  except  in 
the  one  way.  There  is  only  a given  quantity  of  land 
in  the  country ; and  consolidation  goes  on  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  capitalist 
to  buy  up  the  interest  of  his  neighbour.  It  reduces 
itself  entirely  to  a question  of  intelligence  and  capital. 

12977.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  not  an  educated 


fanner’s  son,  who  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture,  be  hindered  from  in- 
creasing his  land-holding,  by  the  fact  of  the  small 
amount  of  capital  he  possessed  ? — That  is  the  question 
involved. 


12978.  And  the  only  impediment  in  fact? — Yes; 
and  the  better  he  cultivates  his  land,  the  more  capital 
he  will  have  to  buy  up  the  next  bit  of  land. 

12979.  Lord  Clonhrock. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  attach  to  schools  a certain  proportion 
of  land  in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  agriculture, 
and  that  the  master  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  that 


by  teaching  the  boys  upon  it,  and  haring  the  profits  of 
it  as  part  of  the  payment  of  his  salary  ? — The  result 
of  my  experience  is,  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  country. 

12980.  Would  there  be  any  danger  if  you  did  that 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  fancy  that  their 
children,  instead  of  being  taught,  were  only  made 
workmen  on  the  master’s  farm  ? Would  there  be  auy 


jealousy  likely  to  arise  ? — I should  leave  the  question 
of  labouring  on  the  farms  to  be  a matter  of  payment. 
So  far  as  I am  concerned  that  is  a thing  I am  most 


jealous  of,  and  I, should  not  allow  any  teacher  to  have 
the  power  to  take  his  pupils  to  work  on  the  farm,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  It  would  be  most 
objectionable. 

12981.  I want  to  know  your  opinion  about  uniting 
the  two  things,  whether  they  could  teach  the  children 
agriculture  without  going  on  the  land,  for  of  course 
the  very  fact  of  making  them  perform  agricultural  oper- 
ations, would  be  the  act  of  tilling  the  land ; but  would  it 
be  safe  to  allow  the  master  the  privilege  of  taking  them 
out,  without  a feeling  of  jealousy  being  created  among 
the  parents,  who  would  think  their  children  were 
made  mere  workmen  of? — We  obviate  that  very  well. 
The  instruction  in  any  of  these  agricultural  schools 
may  be  reducible  to  three  elements.  You  can  have 
one,  two,  or  three  of  these  elements  in  operation  in  a 
school.  In  the  first  instance  I think  it  is  quite  enough, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, that  the  elements  of  agriculture  could  be  incul- 
cated in  a school  without  any  farm.  I think  that  that 
would  be  a great  service.  You  can  teach  the  elements 
of  agriculture  in  the  school,  and  point  out  the  defects 
of  Irish  husbandly. 

12982.  That  is,  theoretically? — Yes,  theoretically; 
just  as  well  as  you  can  teach  the  principles  of  drawing, 
or  music,  or  engineering. 

12983.  You  could  not  teach  drawing  in  that  way  ? — 
You  can  teach  the  principle.  The  principles  of  engi- 
neering are  taught  in  schools.  The  principles  of 
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July  15,  1868.  agriculture,  and  tlie  defects  of  Irish  husbandry,  admit 

of  being  explained  so  easily,  that  vast  good  would 

Baldwin  esq  '3e  done  ky  inculcating  on  the  minds  of  young  farmers 
’ ‘ the  mere  elements,  and  above  all,  the  defects  of  Irish 

husbandry. 

12984.  Do  you  not  think  theory,  in  the  absence  of 
practice,  is  dangerous  ? — Not  sound  theory.  I believe 
there  is  a lot  of  crude  theory  which  caused  the  reaction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  winch  I have  already  re- 
ferred, but  if  you  teach  sound  science  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  must  do  some  good. 

12985.  Don’t,  you  require  practice  to  correct  the 
theory? — You  are  anticipating,  my  lord.  There  are 
three  elements  in  the  school.  One  is  good,  the  combi- 
nation of  two  is  better,  and  the  combination  of  the 
three  best  of  all.  The  second  element  is  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instruction  in-doors,  on  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, you  have  a farm,  and  where  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  take  the  children  over  the  farm  at  stated  times 
without  performing  any  manual  labour  at  all.  I in- 
sist in  every  case  where  there  is  a small  farm  that 
that  shall  be  done.  The  third  element  is  where  a boy’s 
agricultural  skill  is  cultivated  on  the  farm,  and  when 
I always  insist  the  boy  shall  be  paid  one  penny  an 
hour  while  he  works  on  the  land,  and  that  is  a matter 
between  the  teacher  and  the  boy. 

12986.  It  would  be  a stimulus  to  the  teacher,  would 
it  not,  to  have  the  profits  of  whatever  the  lads  culti- 
vate ?- — It  would  be  of  immense  service  to  the  teacher. 
First,  it  would  give  the  teacher  the  little  comforts  the 
farm  would  afford  with  the  profits  ; but  I should  be 
jealous  to  give  him  the  least  power  to  command  a child 
without  compensating  him. 

12987.  You  think  it  could  be  avoided,  that  the 
children  could  receive  instruction  in  the  way  I speak 
of,  by  giving  assistance  to  the  masters,  without  making 
the  parents  jealous? — I am  quite  sure  of  it.  It  is 
done  in  several  of  the  schools. 

12988.  Mr.  Sullivan.- — Have  you  found  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  to  encourage  the  third  mode  of 
learning  ? — I have  in  some  cases.  I invariably  call 
on  the  manager  and  ask  if  there  is  any  fear  of  the 
children  being  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  their  own  detriment.  When  a manager  thinks 
there  is  the  slightest  tendency  in  that  way,  we  at  once 
prohibit  it. 

12989.  Mr.  Dease. — On  the  point  raised  by  Lord 
Clonbrock,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adding  small  farms 
to  schools,  and  making  the  receipt,  at  any  rate  of  a por- 
tion of  their  profits,  act  as  a means  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  master — could  this  be  at  all  generally  done 
in  the  country,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
so  few  owners  of  the  land,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  ? — I mentioned  that  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  class  of  schools  has  not  ex- 
tended ; yet  so  soon  as  a teacher  really  finds  he  can 
profit  himself,  and  that  the  Commissioners  find  he  can 
benefit  the  public,  I think  between  them,  in  a vast 
number  of  cases — perhaps  in  at  least  from  500  to 
1,000  of  the  rural  schools — you  will  find  that  the  land 
will  be  forthcoming. 

12990.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Would  it  not  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  patrons  to  give  land  ?— It  would ; and,  in 
answer  to  the  second  question,  I may  make  this  remark, 
andl  think  it  corroborates  what  I stated  before  as  a reason 
why  the  schools  had  not  extended  : I have  found  very 
many  schools,  with,  fax-ms  attached,  yet  not  established 
as  agricultural  schools,  simply  because  the  teachers 
feared  that,  by  engrafting  the  agricultural  upon  the 
literary  portion,  they  would  lose,  perhaps,  in  the 
literary  department.  I remember,  for  instance,  very 
well  during  the  three  years  I was  lecturing  on  agri- 
culture, in  the  Central  Training  Establishment,  having 
given  lectures  to  about  150  each  year-,  or  450  altogether-, 
and  I found  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  were  admirably 
qualified  to  combine  agricultural  with  literary  in- 
struction ; I found  that  they  actually  took  as  much 
interest  in  what  I explained,  and  in  the  practice  at 
Glasnevin,  as  the  young  men  at  Glasnevin,  who  were 
qualifying  themselves  to  become  farmers  or  stewards. 
From  the  interest  that  this  30  per  cent,  evinced,  I 


believed  that  in  two  or  three  years  they  would  have 
agricultru-al  schools.  I find  some  of  them  have  bite 
of  land  for  their  own  profit ; but  from  inqrtiries  I 
have  made  through  the  country,  I understand  that  the 
literary  Inspector  s,  or  other  persons,  discourage  the 
thing;  and  the  schoolmasters  fear,  if  they  took  up 
agricultural  teaching,  they  would  lose  in  status  the 
literary  department. 

12991.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  could  bo  removed  1 — It 
is  to  a great  extent  removed  at  the  present  moment. 
That  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  accounts  for 
the  limited  number  of  agricultural  schools  established. 

12992.  Mr.  Dease. — In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  par-ts  of  Ireland  there  is  a difficulty  on  the  part 
of  persons  wishing  to  establish  schools  in  getting  land 
for  a site,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  such  a 
scheme  as  that  mentioned  by  Lord  Clonbrock  could  at 
all  be  generally  established  or  carried  oirt,  unless  there 
were  some  great  modifications  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  way  of  getting  extra  powers  to  allow  the 
Commissioners  to  take  possession  of  land  by  purchase? 
— -I  am  sure  if  you  have  the  history  and  statistics  of  all 
the  rural  National  schools  in  Ireland  before  you  at  the 
present  moment,  you  would  find  that  there  exists,  at 
all  events,  no  difficulty  in  establishing,  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Clonbroek’s  views,  fully  500  such  schools. 

12993.  Would  not  a difficulty  be  likely  to  arise  in 
this  way,  that  as  all  the  land  in  Ireland,  as  a general 
rule,  is  occrtpied,  somebody  must  be  dispossessed,  in 
order  to  get  land  to  establish  the  school  farms  ? — In 
many  cases  the  landlord  has  the  power  of  giving  the 
bit  of  land  himself,  and  in  many  cases  the  landlord  has 
the  school  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  school  should  be  on  the  farm.  I should  say 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  existing  ordinary  schools  have 
their  farm  at  a distance  varying  from  one  hundred 
yards  to  a mile  distant  from  the  schools. 

12994.  Does  not  that  interfere  with  the  possibility 
of  exercising  the  school  pupils  practically  in  working 
on  the  farms  ? — To  some  extent  it  does  ; but  I don’t 
think  it  is  vital. 

12995.  Mr.  Sullivan. — 'When  you  said,  of  the  ex- 
isting National  schools  five  hundred  might  have  farms 
attached  to  them,  do  you  mean  they  are  so  circum- 
stanced as  regards  the  patron  and  landlord,  that  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  as  to  getting  posses- 
sion of  a small  piece  of  ground? — Yes;  I mean  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  school  are  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  department. 

12996.  Are  yort  favour-able  to  the  system  of  grades, 
or  would  a system  of  payment  by  results  be  preferable  ? 
I am  totally  opposed  to  the  present  system,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  I have  been  recommending  a change 
in  the  mode  of  payment. 

12997.  What  are  your  objections  to  the  present 
mode  of  payment  ? — At  present  every  teacher  who 
has  a bit  of  land,  and  teaches  the  element  of  agricul- 
ture, and  cultivates  Iris  land,  gets  £5  a year  ; and  my 
objection  is,  that  the  good,  and  the  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent are  paid  alike. 

12998.  So  that  the  man  who  works  the  school 
nominally,  and  has  an  agricultural  class,  is  on  a level 
with  the  man  who  has  a bond  fide  school  ? — Yes. 

12999.  How  worth!  you  apply  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  to  agricultural  teaching? — I would  have 
a sliding  scale,  varying  from  £2  upwards,  and  I 
would  make  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  man  in  the 
scale  depend  on  the  efficiency  with  which  he  teaches 
the  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  school;  2nd,  the 
efficiency  with  which  his  little  school-farm  is  managed ; 
and  in  the  3rd  place,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in- 
struction he  affords  on  Hs  farm  to  the  scholars. 

13000.  Would  yort  take  into  account  the  literary 
department  of  the  school? — In  payment  by  results, 
the  teacher  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  literary  depart- 
ment. 

13001.  Before  you  would  bring  in  the  payment  by 
results  in  agriculture,  would  you  require  a certain 
standard  in  the  literary  deparment? — Yes;  to  ensure 
due  efficiency  as  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

13002.  As  I believe  from  your  answer  about  pay- 
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ments,  you  contemplate  a school  in  -which  the  three 
methods  would  be  carried  on? — That  is  my  meaning. 

13003.  Would  you  give  advantages  to  a school  to 
which  there  was  no  land  attached  ? — I would  give  as 
many  marks  for  the  answering  of  the  children  in  agri- 
culture as  for  answering  in  arithmetic. 

13004.  You  would  make  it  one  of  the  subjects  for 
payment  ? — I would. 

13005.  What  would  be  the  standard  of  payment  in 
that  case  as  compared  with  the  standard  where  the 
whole  system  was  carried  out — namely,  of  teaching  in 
a school  the  theory,  showing  the  practice,  and  having 
some  of  the  children  employed? — Do  you  mean  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  other  subjects? 

13006.  Yes.  Have  you  thought  upon  the  matter  as 
to  the  'amount  desirable  to  be  given  ? — Well,  I have 
thought  upon  the  subject.  If  I had  before  me  any 
scale  of  marks  for  payment  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  so  on,  I could  put  in  the  value 
for  agriculture. 

13007.  Where  would  you  introduce  the  agri- 
cultural' teaching  after  the  third  class,  or  would  you 
go  to  the  senior  division  of  the  second? — Looking  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  you  were  viewing  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  examination,  I should  prefer  to 
teach  it  to  every  boy  capable  of  receiving  instruction, 
instead  of  making  it  applicable  to  any  class  at  all. 

13008.  If  you  were  to  take,  in  fact,  a lower  stand- 
ard from  the  fourth  section  upwards,  and  looking  at 
the  amounts  of  the  various  heads,  what  would  you  say 
to  commencing  with  section  four.  You  would  not  in- 
troduce it  to  the  first  ? — What  is  section  four  ? 

13009.  The  senior  classes  of  the  Second  Book — the 
Sequel? — I should  be  very  much  disposed  to  place 
agriculture  on  a par  with  arithmetic.  I think  arith- 
metic and  reading  and  writing  are  about  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  and  agriculture  might  be  put  on  a par 
with  them. 

13010.  So  that  whatever  system  may  be  adopted — 
whether  that  or  any  other — you  would  think  it  should 
be  put  on  a par  with  arithmetic  ? — I think  so. 

13011.  Are  the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  National 
schools  in  rural  districts  generally  considered  to  be 
underpaid  ? — They  are. 

13012.  What  would  you  consider  the  advantage 
they  would  gain  to  their  salary  by  the  addition  of  the 
agricultural  department — at  what  would  you  esti- 
mate the  advantage  ? — I would  answer  that  in  this 
way.  We  get  at  the  close  of  each  year  a statistical 
return  filled  up  by  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and 
countersigned  by  the  manager,  of  the  number  of  pupils 
who  received  instruction — of  the  tillage  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  tillage  of  the  farm — the  valuations  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a balance- 
sheet  showing  the  profits.  Now,  in  tabulating  these 
for  the  year  1866  and  last  year,  I found  that  the  ave- 
rage increase  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  £14  11s. 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  In  addition  to  that 
they  received  for  the  agricultural  instruction  £5  a year, 
making  the  average  increase  to  their  income  £19  11s. 

13013.  Could  you  give  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  that  ? What  would  be  the  lowest  sum  ? — £2. 

13014.  And  the  profit? — That  is  the  profit. 

13015.  That  would  arise  from  a very  small  farm? 
— Yes,  about  half  an  acre. 

13016.  What  would  be  the  maximum  in  profit  and 
the  extent  of  land  to  correspond  ? — There  is  one  man 
who  has  a school  farm  of  six  acres,  and  he  has  an  out- 
lying farm  that  we  don’t  recognise,  of  some  thirty 
acres,  and  the  increase  to  his  income  is,  I should  say, 
fully  £70  a year. 

13017.  You  include  in  that  the  thirty  acres  ? — Yes, 
the  whole.  There  is  a man  in  the  county  Donegal 
under  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  whose  ease  I will 
mention  as  an  example  of  a really  successful  agricul- 
tural school  , where  the  theoretic  teaching  in  the  school 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and  I can  state,  having 
gone  through  the  neighbourhood  and  examined  the 
boys  who  received  the  ordinary  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, that  they  are  far  above  the  average  in  intelligence 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 


13018.  May  I ask  whether  that  fact  you  have  men- 
tioned regarding  the  pupils  is  recognised  by  the  other 
people  of  the  district  ? — I think  it  is.  The  return  is 
signed  by  the  teacher,  and  countersigned  by  the  mana- 
ger, and  the  whole  particulars  detailed,  and  you  will 
find  an  increase  to  the  teacher’s  income  arising  from  the 
profits  of  the  farm  of  £64.  Added  to  that  there  is  £5 
given  for  the  agricultural  instruction,  making  the  total 
increase  of  £69  odd.  . 

13019.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  there  any  flax  grown  in 
that  part  of  the  country? — He  has  a patch  of  flax 
every  year. 

1 3020.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Does  he  receive  the  profit  ? 
— In  all  the  agricultural  schools,  except  the  first  class 
ones  under  the  Board’s  own  management,  the  teachers 
receive  the  profits. 

13021.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  much  of  his  gross  pro- 
fit has  been  contributed  by  the  State  ? — £5. 

13022.  Then  he  himself  pays  his  rent? — Yes,  you 
will  find  the  rent  charged. 

13023.  And  taxes? — Yes,  the  rent  and  taxes,  and 
labour,  and  there  is  a charge  you  will  find  for  the  value 
of  the  labour  of  the  pupils  on  the  farm. 

1 3024.  Who  supplied  the  working  capital  for  this  ? 
— He  supplied  the  capital  himself.  I think  the  case 
is  really  interesting  from  a two  fold  point  of  view.  He 
began  with  a very  limited  amount  of  capital  indeed — 
and  he  has  been  enabled  by  thrift  to  accumulate  capital ■ 
and  to  show  it  is  not  a mere  paper  balance  sheet,  I may 
mention  that  he  has  built  a very  nice  and  respectable 
residence  for  a man  in  his  position ; and  so  highly  does 
he  stand  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  some  of  the  farmers 
have  actually  made  application  to  get  their  sons  put 
there  as  agricultural  boarders,  and  there  has  been  an 
application  to  raise  the  character  class  of  the  school. 

13025.  Has  he  accommodation  at  present  for 
boarders? — There  is  accommodation  at  the  present 
moment. 

13026.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Did  he  build  the  house  ? — 
He  did. 

13027.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Who  supplied  the  original 
capital  for  the  buildings  on  the  farm  ? — He  originally 
supplied  the  capital  for  the  working  of  the  little  farm 
and  he  has  increased  it. 

13028.  And  in  fact  it  is  to  himself  and  not  the 
State  he  is  indebted  ? — He  is  not  indebted  to  anyone. 

13029.  The  sole  gift  of  the  State  is  £5  ? — £5  a-year. 
He  owes  all  to  his  intelligence  and  perseverance. 

13030.  How  many  pupils  ai-e  there  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  school  ?- — The  total  number  of  distinct 
boys  who  receive  agricultural  instruction  in  1867  was 
thirty-nine ; the  average  daily  attendance  fourteen. 

13031.  How  many  in  the  school  altogether  of  all 
classes  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not  with  me 
my  note-book  containing  the  result  of  my  visit,  but 
I could  supply  the  number. 

13032.  In  the  agricultural  schools  of  that  class 
what  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  agricultural 
instruction  proper,  and  how  much  to  the  literary  ? I 
do  not  Speak  of  extra  time  after  school-hours,  but 
taking  the  average  school-hours,  what  proportion  is 
given  to  agricultural  instruction? — In  the  greater 
number  half  an  horn-  on  five  days  in  the  week  to  in- 
door instruction.  In  some  schools  an  hour  is  given, 
but  I find  from  experience  that  a teacher  who  knows 
his  business,  and  who  knows  the  wants  of  the  children, 
can  give  the  necessary  amount  of  elementary  agricultural 
instruction  to  them  in  half  an  hour  each  day  on  five 
days  of  the  week. 

13033.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  devotion  of 
that  amount  of  time  to  agricultural  instruction  would 
be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  literary  in- 
struction ? — I find  it  does  not  interfere  with  it ; and  in 
proof  of  the  interest  boys  take  in  the  agiicultural  les- 
son, I may  state  that  in  very  many  of  the  schools 
the  time  given  to  the  agiicultural  lesson  is  the  play 
hour,  and  I have  not  known  a single  instance  in  which 
they  object  to  talcing  up  agriculture  instead  of  play. 
Now,  that  is  the  case,  and  it  is  a very  remarkable  in- 
stance, in  the  Athy  model  school,  county  Kildare.  We 
cannot,  without  interfering,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lite- 
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July  15,  1868.  rary  Inspector,  with  the  literary  instruction,  get  any  per  boy  per  day.  They  will  not  pay  for  more  than 

other  time  for  the  purpose.  I have  spoken  to  him  re-  the  one  hour. 

ji  Thv'  n -s  peatedly  on  the  subject,  and  I have  great  respect  for  his  13049.  Mr.  Dease. — It  does  not  amount  to  more 
in  "in, esq.  jucjgmen(;^  an(j  jie  gayS  he  cannot  conveniently  than  threepence  in  a week,  I suppose  ? — Not  more,  on 
give  any  other  time  except  the  play  hour  for  the  agri-  the  average. 

cultural  instruction  of  the  day  scholars;  and  yet  that  13050.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  the  same  principle  as 
being  the  time,  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  being  to  valuation  carried  out  in  these  schools  as  in  the 
at  a disadvantage,  as  you  can  manifestly  see,  a large  model  schools  under  the  Board  itself,  which  you  ex- 
number of  the  boys  attend  the  agricultural  instruction  plained,  I think — did  you  not— on  the  last  occasion  ?— 
during  that  hour  in  preference  to  play.  No  pressure  I referred  to  it.  The  principle  is  the  same.  The  only 
is  put  upon  them.  That  occurs  in  many  of  the  schools,  difference  is,  that  no  officer  of  the  Board  is  present, 
and  in  no  instance  have  I found  the  boys  object  except  in  the  Board’s  own  schools.  There  are  many 
t0  it.  of  them  where  the  valuation  is  taken  at  the  same  time, 

13034.  Would  not  the  reading  of  the  Agricultural  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  officer  of  the  Board  to  be 
Class  Book  be  itself  a lesson  in  reading!— Yes ; it  is  present;  but  they  are  generally  done  by  two  local 
made  a lesson  in  reading.  farmers. 

13035.  Consequently,  it  would  not  only  be  teaching  13051.  Who  appoints  them  1 — The  teacher  and  the 
agriculture,  but  would  also  to  a certain  extent  con-  manager. 

tribute  to  the  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils? — For  13052.  The  manager  takes  a part  in  it? — He  has 

instance,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  I visited  the  power  to  interfere. 

other  day,  I found  the  gii-ls,  every  one  of  whom  was  13053.  How  far  do  the  managers,  as  a rule,  take  an 
the  daughter  of  a farmer,  reading  lessons  in  dairy  interest  in  the  working  of  those  farms ; do  they  take 
husbandry.  Supposing  that  the  lesson  is  written  in  such  an  interest  as  that  they  could  be  brought  into 
plain  simple  language,  it  teaches  the  girls  to  read  as  play  on  any  system  of  payment  by  results  ? — I think 
well  as  any  other  book,  assuming  that  the  book  is  suit-  they  could.  In  very  many  cases  priests  are  the  man- 
ably  written ; and  I can  conceive  no  way  in  which  agers,  and  I am  very  glad  to  state  that  the  priests  are 
you  can  elevate  the  condition  of  those  girls  in  after  taking  an  increased  interest  in  this  department, 
life  so  much  as  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  defects  of  13054.  Of  course  you  could  scarcely  bring  into 
the  present  mode  of  dairy  management,  the  true  prin-  operation  the  system  which  you  described  of  pre- 
ciples  of  which  are  in  my  judgment  so  simple  and  annual  estimates  with  regard  to  these  schools  ? — We 
beautiful  as  to  be  intelligible  to  gilds  of  eleven  years  could  not. 

of  a»e.  13055.  That  only  applied  to  the  larger  model 

13036.  Mr.  Stokes.— Do  you  consider,  then,  that  schools?— It  is  very  easy  for  any  man  who  is  fairly 
agricultural  instruction  should  be  given  in  female  skilled  in  agricultural  matters,  and  has  a fair  know- 
model  schools? — On  certain  subjects,  such  as  dairy  ledge  of  practical  farming,  to  detect  any  irregularities 
husbandry  in  all  rural  schools.  in  the  valuation.  For  instance,  the  implements  at  the 

13037.  In  rural  schools  alone,  or  in  town  schools  end  will  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
also  ? — I can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  girls  in  any  additions  will  be  seen  in  the  expenses, 
town  schools  should  not  receive  instruction  in  dairy  13056.  There  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  necessity, 
husbandry.  A town-reared  gild  often  becomes  the  Seeing  that  the  State  contributes  a very  small  sum,  it 
wife  of  a dairy  farmer.  is  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  results  of  the  teaching  ? — 

13038.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  girls’  There  is  not  the  same  necessity,  as  the  public  money 
school  in  which  instruction  of  the  kind  is  given  ? — I is  not  embarked  in  these  farms, 
am  not ; but  three  years  ago  I suggested  to  the  Com-  13057.  The  more  elaborate  system  of  pre-annual 
missioners,  and  they  acted  on  the  suggestion  at  the  estimate  only  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  State  has 
time,  the  giving  of  lectures  on  dairy  husbandry  to  the  invested  money  ? — Cases  in  which  the  State  has  invested 
female  teachers  in  the  Central  Training  Establishment,  money. 

and  for  the  last  three  years  they  have  been  receiving  13058.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  would  be  the  average 
a few  pithy  lectures  upon  the  subject,  and  they  have  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools — we  will  take  a 
evinced  considerable  interest  in  it.  single  school,  one  of  those  schools  with  a model  farm, 

13039.  Mr.  Dease. — The  industrial  classes  may  be  say  of  five  or  six  acres  attached  to  it,  with  the  school- 
placed  under  three  heads — those  paid  by  the  Commis-  master  paying  the  rent  and  receiving  the  profits  of  the 
sioners,  those  paid  by  the  patron,  and  those  paid  by  school,  and  giving  agricultural  instruction  such  as 
the  teacher ; that  is,  the  industrial  pupils,  who  are  paid  you  describe,  what  would  be  the  average  amount  of 
the  penny  an  hour  to  which  you  refer  ? — They  divide  pupils  paid  in  the  generality  of  schools  of  that  class, 
themselves  into  these  three  classes.  would  there  be  forty  in  average  attendance  1— I should 

13040.  And  the  Commissioners  pay  in  these  cases  say  the  average  attendance  would  be  about  forty, 
four? — In  some  cases  four.  13059.  Now,  wouldthese  be  mixed  schools,  in  which 

13041.  And  the  patron  two? — In  some  case,  yes.  there  are  boys  and  girls,  or  are  the  majority  of  them 
13042.  That  is  his  contribution? — That  is  his  con-  boys’  schools? — The  majority  of  them  are  boys’ schools, 
tribution.  but  in  some  few  cases  the  sexes  are  mixed. 

13043.  And  the  teacher  from  his  own  pocket  pays  13060.  Would  you  confine  it  to  boys’  schools  only, 
the  other  two  ? — The  teacher  pays  the  other  two.  or  schools  in  which  there  is  a mixed  attendance  of  boys 

13044.  Lord  Clonbrock. — And  what  is  the  amount  and  girls,  as  in  the  generality  of  National  schools  over 

of  the  payment?— I recommend  payment  at  the  rate  the  country? — I would  include  both, 
of  a penny  an  hour.  Taking  them  on  the  average,  13061.  How  many  of  the  boys  do  you  think  would 
their  labour  is  worth,  in  my  judgment,  a penny  an  on  an  average,  be  capable  of  going  out  to  outdoor 

hour.  It  used  to  be  a penny  for  the  entire  time,  or  labour  to  earn  their  penny  an  hour — would  you  take  a 

a penny  for  two  hours,  and  that  I consider  unfair  to  boy  out  before  the  age  of  twelve  years  ? — I should  say 
the  children.  that  the  average  age  of  the  boys  would  be,  perhaps, 

13045.  Do  the  Commissioners  pay  anything  for  the  from  six  to  ten. 
agricultural  instruction  beyond  the  grant  of  £51—  13062.  Would  you  take  a boy  six  years  of  age  to 

Nothing  except  the  £5  for  the  agricultural  teaching.  labour  in  the  farm  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

13046.  And  the  payment  of  these  poor  children  ? — 13063.  Would  you  take  any  under  ten? — Not 

And  the  payment  of  these  few  children.  under  ten. 

13047.  And  what  does  that  amount  to  in  the  year?  13064.  Of  course  boys  under  ten  might  go  out  to 
.—Well,  the  payment  of  four  children  would,  probably,  weed,  or  do  things  of  that  sort,  but  for  the  general 
amount  to  about  £3  a-year,  taking  into  account  the  average  labour  of  our  out-door  pupils  would  you  take  a 
fact  that  there  are  a good  many  broken  days.  boy  under  ten  ? — I would  not. 

13048.  There  are  only  four  hours  in  each  day? — 13065.  What  time  would  you  take  him  out — would 

An  hour  a day.  The  Commissioners  pay  one  penny  it  include  the  ordinary  school-hours,  or  be  outside  the 
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school-hours — what  time  would  this  hour  be  which 
you  mention  for  the  earning  of  the  penny  ? — I should 
prefer  after  school-hours. 

13066.  Now,  if  it  were  in  school-hours  what  would 
become  of  the  school  during  the  time  that  the  teacher 
was  out  with  his  boys  working  in  the  school-farm  ? — I 
should  say  it  would  be  neglected.  In  no  case  have 
we  an  industrial  class  working  during  school-hours. 

13067.  The  schoolmaster  goes  out  to  work  for  this 
hour  and  leaves  behind  him  the  school  containing  the 
residue  of  the  children  too  young  to  go  out,  and  girls, 
who,  I suppose,  are  not  to  go  out,  what  is  to  become 
of  them  during  that  time? — I fear  they  would  be 
neglected. 

13068.  Forty  pupils  cannot  have  an  assistant  ? — I 
would  not  have  them  go  out  during  school-hours. 

13069.  Then  your  system  is  that  this  hour  is  to  be 
done  after  school-hours  ? — After  school-hours. 

13070.  Now,  if  a National  Inspector  objected  to  a 
school  of  that  kind  being  carried  on,  do  you  not  think 
that  in  such  a case  where  the  boys  were  out  during 
school-hours,  the  other  children  would  be  injured,  in 
point  of  education,  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
benefit?  While  if  you  take  it  out  of  school-hours, 
do  you  think  that  a boy  leaving  school  at  three  o’clock 
will  go  out  and  labour  for  an  hour,  or  more  than  an 
hour,  or  two  hours  on  the  school-farm  ? — I can  only 
state,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  very  many  of  them  are 
very  glad  to  get  their  penny  an  hour. 

13071.  I want  to  know,  in  reference  to  what  time 
they  earn  it,  because  it  is  most  important  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  school? — Invariably  after  school-hours. 

13072.  Mr.  Stolces. — Would  you  make  the  attend- 
ance of  boys  at  this  instruction  obligatory  ? — I would 
make  the  reading  of  the  class-book  compulsory,  but  in 
no  instance,  as  I have  distinctly  stated,  would  I con- 
template the  idea  of  making  the  work  on  the  farm 
compulsory. 

13073.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I think  you  have  stated  once 
or  twice  that  the  entire  of  the  practical  work  was  done 
either  before  or  after  school-hours  ? — Invariably  so. 

13074.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  it  likely  that 
boys  who  should  come  from  a distance,  as  in  some 
places  they  do,  for  instance,  half  a mile  or  a mile,  and 
come  from  such  a distance  to  work  on  the  farm  before 
.school-hours,  and  then  return  to  school? — In  no 
instance  that  I am  acquainted  with  has  the  work 
been  done  before  school. 

13075.  I am  speaking  of  the  general  rale  all  over 
the  country  ? — I understand  that  you  ai-e. 

13076.  We  must  adapt  our  rales,  not  to  a particular 
instance,  which  is  quite  possible,  but  to  the  general 
convenience  of  the  whole  country  ? — For  the  general 
convenience  of  the  whole  country,  I should  wish  that 
the  work  were  done,  if  done  at  all,  after  school-hours ; 
or  it  might  be  done,  as  it  is  done  with  great  effect  in 
about  a dozen  of  them,  during  the  play-hour. 

13077.  The  Chairman. — And  you  think  that  a 
penny  an  hour  would  retain  a suflicient  number  of 
the  boys  ? — I find  in  several  of  them  it  does. 

13078.  Mr.  Dease. — And  retain  them  beyond  school- 
hours? — Beyond  school-hours.  An  hour  is  allowed 

for  play  in  some  few  schools.  In  some  the  play  hour 
is  used  for  in-door  instruction ; in  others,  for  out-door 
work. 

13079.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  an  hour  allowed  generally 
for  play  ? — Not  generally,  but  I stated  in  about  a 
dozen. 

13080.  Is  not  half  an  hour  the  general  play-hour  of 
the  school  ? — It  is  the  general  play-hour. 

13081.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  sanctioned 
one  hour  out  of  the  five  at  school  as  a play-hour  ? — I 
think  the  manager  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
children’s  time  more  than  the  Commissioners. 

13082.  One  hour  of  the  whole  number? — There  are 
very  many  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  edu- 
cation who  think  the  ordinary  school  hours  might  be 
shortened  with  advantage ; and  by  favour  of  the  Com- 
missioners, I have  been  permitted  to  see  a good  deal 
of  the  education  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in  reference 
to  that  point  I can  only  state  to  the  Commissioners, 


as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  the  school  time 
might,  without  any  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the 
child,  be  curtailed  by  an  hour  in  many  schools. 

13083.  At  many  there  is  a good  deal  of  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school, 
taken  up  with  religious  instruction,  and  it  is  a good 
while  after  the  time  announced  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  before  the  school  gets  into  working  order ; and 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  addition  to  this  necessary 
loss  of  time,  there  should  be  an  additional  hour,  or 
that  there  is  in  any  number  of  cases  an  additional 
hour  for  play  ? — I merely  wish  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  after 
having  had  some  correspondence  with  several  persons 
actively  engaged  in  education,  that  if  these  school- 
hours,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  elsewhere,  were  curtailed, 
and  the  time  made  more  effective  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  to  the  great  advantage  of  many  schools.  That  is, 
however,  a matter  of  opinion. 

13084.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  any  account 
of  the  small  schools  in  the  South  of  England  by  the 
late  Dean  of  Hereford — Dawes? — I have. 

13085.  In  which  those  schools  receive  no  aid  from 
the  State,  the  master  receiving  the  labour  of  the 
children  on  his  plot  of  ground  in  the  afternoon,  as  a 
substitute  for  school-pence? — I have  read  those  reports 
and  many  others.  I have  not  prepared  any  extracts 
from,  or  reference  to,  works  on  this  subject,  for  I did 
not  like  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  with 
them,  as  I understood  they  merely  wanted  my  own 
opinions.  Several  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
schools  from  time  to  time  have  strongly  advocated  the 
system  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  for- 
ward. 

13086.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  poorer  districts  in 
Ireland,  where  the  school-pence  now  amount  to  very 
little,  it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  a similar  system 
under  which  the  children  should  pay  by  their  after- 
noon’s labour  for  their  morning’s  schooling  ? — I ani  glad 
you  asked  me  that  question,  because  I know  one  of 
these  agricultural  schools  on  the  list,  in  which  really 
the  school  penny  a week  is  paid  by  the  boy  by  his 
hour’s  labour. 

13087.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  a report  of  Commissioners 
respecting  the  lower  schools  in  Germany,  it  is  stated  that 
the  elements  of  geography  and  natural  philosophy  are 
incidentally  taught  during  the  lessons.  Gymnastics  are 
also  taught,  and  the  different  branches  of  husbandry  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees  and  the  vine,  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms,  and 
the  breeding  of  fish  and  gardening.  Does  that  fall  in 
with  the  notion  you  entertain  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects  into  the 
National  schools? — I answered  the  question  of  Dr. 
Sullivan  by  saying  that  I had  read  that  this  thing  was 
done  in  Germany,  but  that  I had  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  country  from  observation  myself. 

13088.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  system  of  agricultural 
schools  was,  however,  first  established  in  Ireland,  was 
it  not?-— Yes;  I say  that  the  system  introduced  by 
the  Commissioners  is  really  a system  sui  generis,  and 
that  you  will  not  find  any  parallel  for  it. 

13089.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  in  the  Prussian  schools  ? — I cannot 
undertake  to  say  I have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  it. 

13090.  Are  you  aware  that  the  suggestion  you 
made  of  the  younger  classes  not  being  kept  throughout 
the  whole  day,  and  of  their  daily  school  time  being 
lessened,  is  practically  carried  out  in  the  Prussian 
schools? — Oh,  I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

13091.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  model 
agricultural  schools,  under  local  management,  and  the 
ordinary  school  farms  as  to  buildings  ? — The  buildings 
on  the  model  agricultural  school  are  more  pretentious, 
the  farms,  as  a rule,  are  larger ; and  there  is  this  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  model  agricultural  schools  that 
they  provide  accommodation  for  a larger  number  of 
agricultural  boarders. 

1 3092.  Then,  when  you  rented  a school,  of  which  you 
gave  us  an  example  a few  moments  ago,  that  would 
4 B 
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My  15, 18B8.  be  a school  of  that  class  if  provision  were  made  for 
Thom — boarders  ? — It  would  be  then  a school  of  the  model  agri- 

Baldwin  esq.  cultural  class- 

’ 13093.  What  is  the  contribution  of  the  Board 

towards  a school  of  that  class  ? — Ten  pounds  in  each 
case,  except  one  where  it  amounts  to  something 
more. 

13094.  That  is,  they  give  double  what  they  give  to 
an  ordinary  agricultural  school  ? — Double  what  they 
give  to  an  ordinary  agricultural  school. 

1 3095.  Do  they  give  anything  towards  the  buildings? 
— They  have  in  some  cases  contributed  a part  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  National  school. 

13096.  When  they  contribute  a part  must  the 
school  be  vested  ? — It  must  be  vested. 

13097.  That  is  to  say  they  vested  the  school  upon 
the  ordinary  vesting  conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

13098.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  local  manage- 
ment of  such  a school — what  position  does  the  patron 
hold  in  a school  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  in  no  respect 
I think  does  his  position  differ  from  that  of  an  ordin- 
ary manager  of  a vested  school. 

1 3099.  Does  he  contribute  anything  to  the  capital, 
or  is  the  capital  provided  by  the  teacher  in  all  cases  ? 
— In  all  cases  by  the  teacher. 

13100.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  local  management 
upon  the  operation  of  these  schools — have  they  been 
successful  as  a whole? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  that  question  satisfactory,  but  I believe  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  schools  under  the 
Board  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  efficient 
than  those  under  local  management. 

13101.  My  question  was  directed  to  that — as  to 
the  efficiency? — Yes;  I think  they  are  more  efficient. 

13102.  What  is  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  model 
agricultural  schools? — The  position  of  the  teacher  is 
a grade  higher  than  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  ordin- 
ary agricultural  schools. 

13103.  Are  the  classifications  for  literary  proficiency 
also  higher? — Generally  speaking,  it  is. 

13104.  So  far  as  the  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
concerned,  is  the  attendance  much  greater  than  at  the 
ordinary  agricultural  schools  ? — Not  always  very  ma- 
terially greater. 

13105.  Mr.  Dense. — You  are  speaking  of  schools 
connected  with  the  Board — model  agricultural  schools 
under  local  management? — I would  level  every  one  of 
them  down,  and  they  would  then  rank  at  the  top  of  my 
scheme  for  payment  by  results.  By  their  own  merits 
they  would  then  stand. 

13106.  Or,  in  other  words,  would  you  in  all  the 
agricultural  schools  of  every  class  allow  the  master  to 
take  boarders  ? — I would. 

1 3107.  So  that  you  would  abolish  the  distinction? 
— I would  abolish  the  distinction,  and  then  I would 
only  have  the  two  classes  of  agricultural  schools — first, 
the  Board’s  own  schooLs,  and  another  class,  embracing 
those  two  classes.  There  are  ordinary  agricultural 
teachers  at  this  moment  receiving  only  £-5  a year  that 
are  doing  as  much  good,  nay  more  good,  than  some  of 
the  teachers  of  the  model  agricultural  schools  under 
local  management. 

13108.  You  mentioned  one  instance  of  a good  first- 
class  school  under  local  management — what  is  that? 
— That  is  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  asked  me  with  regard  to  that, 
because  my  own  idea  is,  that  of  all  the  attempts  made 
in  Ireland  to  establish  a really  useful  agricultural 
school — one  suited  at  once  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  also  one  that  presents  an 
example  for  the  grown-up  farmer,  and  that  affords  sys- 
tematic instruction  to  the  young  farmer — Lough  Ashe 
has  been  most  successful ; and  its  history  may  be  stated 
in  a few  words  to  you.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  now  Colonel  Kennedy — (he  has  been  out  in 
India  since,  and  is  a Colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers) 
— was  the  guardian  of  a minor  who  owned  a small 
estate  in  Tyrone.  He  was  impressed,  as  the  Devon 
Commission  itself  was  impressed,  and  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  one  time,  as  conveyed  in  a re- 
markable article  that  appeared  in  its  proceedings,  and 


that  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a member 
of  this  Commission — was  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  industrial  education.  He  took  up  Mr.  Moore 
who  was  a pupil  of  the  Templemoyle  Agricultural 
Seminary,  which  is  now  extinct,  or  which  has  ceased 
its  operations.  He  took  up  this  young  man  with,  I 
believe,  a capital  of  some  £5  or  £10,  and  planted  him 
in  this  mountain  district  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  midst 
of  a mountainous  population  ; and  a very  poor,  rough 
country  it  even  still  is.  I shall  give  you  a few  figures 
bearing  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  pre- 
sently ; but,  in  the  meantime,  I will  just  briefly  intrude 
upon  you  the  history  of  the  case.  He  got  a tract  of 
land  himself,  and  reclaimed  it,  bit  by  bit,  till  now  he 
has  seventy  acres  all  reclaimed  from  a state  of  absolute 
barrenness.  He  was,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
appointed  agriculturist,  or  agricultural  teacher  (and  he 
has  been  both  literary  and  agricultural  teacher),  ap- 
pointed also  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  estate.  He 
educated  the  children  of  the  people  of  the  district  in 
his  day  school.  He  has  educated  every  boy  who  came 
and  paid  a premium  of  £7  10s.  as  a boarder ; and  these 
two  elements  have  been  going  on  in  that  district  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  with,  in  my  opinion,  a most 
marvellous  result.  I think  I am  not  going  too  far  in 
saying  that,  even  hiking  into  consideration  the 
accounts  that  I have  read  of  the  German  schools 
which  have  been  referred  to,  I am  sure  Lough  Ash 
will  be  found,  on  the  fullest  investigation,  to  have 
realized  more  good  for  the  money  expended  than  any 
agricultural  school  in  the  world ; and  the  whole  thing 
has  been  done  by  local  enterprise  and  by  local  effort, 
by  a proprietor  and  his  teacher,  aided,  it  is  true,  by 
the  State.  Mr.  Moore  has  taught  the  people  a system  of 
skilful  reclamation  on  his  own  farm — he  has  presented 
them  with  a real  model.  The  population,  notwithstand- 
ing that  every  other  part  of  Ireland  has  been  subjected, 
as  everybody  knows,  to  a bloody  flux,  has  here  increased 
nearly  three-fold.  I should  mention,  before  stating 
these  figures  to  the  Commissioners,  that  I visited 
this  estate  myself  when  I was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  department,  because  I had  long 
been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  was  an  excel- 
lent school.  I went  into  the  house  of  many  farmers 
in  the  district,  and  as  a sign  of  their-  prosperity,  many 
of  them  produced  their  deposit  receipts  of  the  bank 
for  sums  of  £120  ; and  one  man  as  much  as  £145. 
Well,  in  1S34,  the  gross  rental  of  the  landlord’s  pro- 
perty was  £144  2s.  10(7.  There  was  a head  rent,  which 
left  a nett  profit  rent  of  £94  2s.  10 d.  The  reclama- 
tion has  been  done— the  whole  work  has  been  done 
without  a lease.  Land  has  been  actually  created  by 
the  people ; and  the  security  was  the  confidence  they 
had  in  the  landlord,  and  in  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
the  teacher  of  their  children.  The  gross  rental  is  now 
£317  14s. — about  three  times  the  rental  thirty  years 
ago.  The  total  extent  of  the  district  is  1,159a.  3r.  37p. 
That  leaves  now  a profit  rent  of  £267  14s.  In  1834 
there  were  only  141  statute  acres  under  cultivation, 
such  as  it  was.  Now  there  are  about  670  acres  under 
cultivation.  In  1834  the  total  population  was  96.  In 
1864  it  was  282.  In  1834  there  were  only  13  farms. 
In  1864  they  had  increased  to  43.  The  increase  in  live 
stock  has  been  equally  great.  Thus,  in  1 834  there  were 
only  90  cows.  In  1864  there  were  251.  In  1834 
there  were  only  5 horses.  In  1864  they  had  increased 
to  28.  In  1834  there  were  only  2 carts  and  5 ploughs 
on  the  entire  property.  In  1864  there  were  27 
ploughs  and  28  carts.  If  any  of  the  Commissionexs 
will  be  able  to  afford  time  to  visit  and  examine 
the  place,  they  will  find  all  these  statistics  quite 
correct.  With  their  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
their  loyalty  has  also  increased.  Fenianism  and  dis- 
loyalty ax-e  unknown  in  the  district,  I believe ; and  it 
will  be  found  that  all  this  has  been  breught  about  by 
the  wisdom  of  Colonel  Kennedy  in  establishing  this 
school,  and  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  teacher. 
And  to  this  little  account,  I am  veiy  glad  to  be  able 
to  add  that  Mr.  Moore  has  not  only  benefited  the 
poor  Of  the  district,  but  he  paid  himself  £2,000  for  the 
interest  in  a farm  the  year  before  last. 
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13109.  And  is  that  money  the  result  of  his  savings  ? 

He  gets  a salary  of  £60.  He  has  reared  a very  large 

family,  and  all  the  rest  has  been  the  result  of  his  savings. 

13110.  Mr.  Lease. — And  is  the  population  on  that 
estate  in  a better  condition  in  your  opinion  than  the 
population  on  the  neighbouring  estates'? — Lest  I should 
be  deceiving  myself  and  the  public  I called  on  neigh- 
bouring propi-ietors,  Mr.  Ogilby  for  instance,  who 
is  well  known  to  you.  I called  on  him  amongst  others. 
His  estate  is  a very  large  one,  and  very  well  managed  ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  terms  of  praise  in  which 
all  the  proprietors  that  I called  upon  spoke  of  the  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  Mr.  Moore. 

13111.  Mi\  Slolces. — And  do  you  not  attribute  the 
extraordinary  success  in  this  case  to  the  special  gifts  of 
the  man? — I say  that  the  man  deserves  immense 
credit,  but  I say  it  is  the  system  which  he  has  adopted, 
and  which  the  Commissioners  are  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  elsewhere,  which  has  produced  these  results. 

13112.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  multiply  men 
of  the  same  qualifications  by  any  system  ? — I think  you 
could,  and  I know  several  instances.  He  is  not  a soli- 
tary though  a remarkable  instance. 

13113.  The  Chairman. — Does  not  a great  part  of  the 
success  of  the  experiment  depend  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  unenclosed  land  to  improve  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; but 
there  are  three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  land  simi- 
larly circumstanced  that  are  not  improved. 

13114.  Before  we  go  to  another  subject,  do  you 
wish  to  state  anything  further  about  Lough  Ash? 
— I wish  to  give  the  statistics  for  the  past  year 
as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  as  to  the  success 
of  the  working  of  the  farm.  The  total  number 
of  distinct  boarders  instructed  in  1867  was  twenty- 
three.  They  were  all  paying  boarders.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  agricultural  class  in  day  school 
was  ten.  I should  also  like  to  put  in  evidence  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  farm,  which  I consider  to  be,  per- 
haps, worked  in  a more  enlightened  way  than  many 
of  the  other  farms — more  in  accordance  with  my  own 
views — where  nothing  has  been  sold  except  that  which 
ought  to  be  sold  on  a farm  managed  in  an  enlightened 
manner. 

13115.  Mr.  Lease. — No  hay  sold? — No  hay  sold. 

13116.  Mx-.  Sullivan. — No  roots? — In  some  of  the 
other  farms  managed  by  local  enterprise — so  long  as 
they  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land,  by  purchasing 
manure,  I do  not  like  to  interfere  with  them  as  their 
own  capital  that  is  invested — they  sometimes  sell  things 
I should  not  like  to  be  sold  under  a system  for  instruct- 
ing and  educating  the  Irish  small  farmer.  When  I 
see  a man  rather  improving  than  otherwise  I do  not 
like  to  interfere. 

13117.  As  a general  principle  in  Ireland,  you  don’t 
think  it  advisable  to  sell  roots  off  a farm  ? — I do  not, 
nor  hay. 

13118;  Have  you  visited  any  farms  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  in  France,  where  they  sell  beet-root 
largely  off  the  farms  ? — I did,  and  I think  the  most 
enlightened  science  is,  that  the  farmer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  anything  as  long  as  he  maintains  his 
land  in  a productive  state.  What  I wish  to  convey  is 
this; — that,  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  deteriorate  the  land 
from  a variety  of  causes,  I should  be  very  unwilling  to 
exemplify  a system  of  agriculture  which  imitated  that. 

13119.  That  is  the  reason  why  I asked  you  whether, 
in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  sell  such  things  here,  though  in  other  places  the 
system  might  be  pursued  ? — A really  enlightened 
farmer  should  have  as  few  restrictions  as  possible 
put  upon  him. 

13120.  In  general  has  it  not  been  quite  successful 
in  other  districts — has  not  agriculture  improved  in 
several  such  districts  a greater  degree  relatively  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ? — It  is. 

13121.  Lord  ClonbrocJc. — That  will  vary  with  the 
situation  of  the  farms  ? — It  will. 

13122.  With  a farm  close  to  a town  of  course  you 
can  sell  roots  ? — The  great  object  we  have  in  not  selling 
roots  is  that  by  means  of  it  we  can  make  manure.  If 
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manure  can  be  got  from  towns  the  system  can  be  July  1 5,  18S8. 

altered  in  that  respect.  But  it  is  too  much  the  eus-  

tom  to  sell  almost  everything  and  not  to  buy  anything.  Thomas 

13123.  The  Chairman. — In  the  French  case  to  which  wm,  esq. 

Professor  Sullivan  refers  is  the  beet-root  sold  chiefly 
to  be  manufactured  into  sugar  1 — It  is. 

13124.  Is  not  that  a case  more  analogous  to  the  case1 
of  flax  growing  in  Ireland  than  to  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary farmer  selling  his  hay  and  i-oots  ? — It  is  more 
analogous. 

13125.  Mr.  Lease. — In  reference  to  the  question  of 
selling  roots,  which  would  you  consider  there  was  a 
greater  amount  of  feeding  value  in  a quantity  pro- 
ducing an  equal  amount  of  money  when  sold; — of 
Swedish  turnips  at  13s.  a ton,  or  cake  at  £11  ? — That 
would  depend  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  acre. 

13126.  No.  I sell  £5  worth  of  turnips  at  the  rate 
of  11s.  a ton,  and  I buy  cake  to  the  same  amount? — 

That  is  to  take  11s.  worth  of  turnips,  and  expend  11s. 
in  the  purchase  of  cake. 

13127.  Yes? — It  is  usual  to  estimate  that  201bs.  of 
turnips  are  equal  to  one  of  cake  for  cattle  feeding ; and 
inasmuch  the  cake  is  produced  from  seed  in  which -the, 
most  important  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  are 
concentrated,  I should  say  the  manure  produce  from 
the  cake  would  fully  bear  the  same  ratio  to  that  pro- 
duced from  the  turnips. 

13128.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  reference  to  Profes- 
sor Sullivan’s  question  about  the  sale  of  beet-root  off 
farms  in  the  north  of  France  to  sugar  factories,  is 
it  not  the  custom  for  the  farmers  to  buy  back  the 
residue  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  juice 
of  the  beet-root  and  to  employ  it  as  manure  ? — I be- 
lieve that  is  in  some  cases  done,  but  I found  the 
manufacturers  very'  often  feed  cattle  upon  it.  - 

13129.  But  the  cattle  supply  manure? — They  pro- 
duce manure,  but  the  constituents  of  the  soil  removed 
in  the  beet  do  not  in  every  case  find  their  way  back 
again  to  the  land. 

13130.  In  some  cases  the  farmers  do  buy  it? — In 
many  cases  the  manufacturers  feed  stock,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  go  back  to  the  same  farms,  but  every  en- 
lightened farmer  procures,  in  the  shape  of  artificial, 
manure,  as  much  as  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

13131.  Where  a certain  quantity  of  beet  is  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  expressed  to  obtain  sugar  from 
it,  and  that  cattle  are  fed  upon  the  residue,  and  that 
the  manure  of  these  cattle  is  restored  to  the  soil,  is  not 
that  a restoration  of  the  soil  from  the  manuring 
material  of  the  beet  as  in  the  case  of  the  turnip  ? — The 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter  removed  out  of  the  land 
in  that  case  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be  overlooked 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

13132.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Can  the  farmers  buy  back 
the  residue  of  the  beet  for  that  purpose  ? — In  some 
parts  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  that  I visited, 
some  of  the  farmers  do  buy  it  back. 

13133.  Mr.  Lease. — Have  you  met  cases  in  France 
where  spirit  is  produced  from  beet,  and  where  the 
person  growing  the  beet  feeds  his  cattle  himself  on  the 
farm  with  the  refuse — with  what  remains  after  the 
spirit  is  extracted? — It  is  so.  In  Belgium,  for  in- 
stance, almost  all  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  and 
of  spirit,  are  farmers  as  well.  There  are  large  farmers 
who  combine  the  two. 

13134.  Do  they  not  find  that  the  refuse  is  practically 
nearly  as  good,  if  not  as  good,  as  the  beet  would  be  in 
feeding  cattle  in  its  raw  state  ? — Quite  as  good,  so  far 
as  mineral  matter  goes.  The  matter  removed  in  the 
spirit  is  not  any  of  the  substance  of  the  soil  at  all. 

13135.  I speak  of  its  effect  on  cattle  ? — The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  really  refers  to  one  class  of  constituents 
of  the  soil ; namely,  the  mineral.  In  the  case  put  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  all  the  mineral  constituents  are  re- 
stored to  the  soil. 

I wish  here,  my  lord,  to  place  before  the  Commis- 
sion a map  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Kennedy  from  the  ord- 
nance maps,  showing  the  position  in  1834  of  the  estate 
that  I was  referring  to,  and  the  position  of  it  in  1863  ; 

I verified  both  maps  myself  by  comparing  them,  with 
the  ordnance  sheet. . 

4-  B 2 
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13136.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  the  references  to  these 
figures  upon  the  map? — Each  figure  represents  a 
farm  at  the  present  time. 

13137.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  turn  to  page 
forty-one  of  the  report  for  1866  ? — I clo  so. 

13138.  I see  there  that  the  rent  of  the  Glasnevin 
model  farm  is  stated  at  £723  Os.  5 cl.  1 — It  is. 

13139.  At  page  290  I see  the  rent  of  the  small 
farm  is  stated  to  be  £22  14s.  2 cl.,  that  the  x-ent  of  the 
intermediate  farm  is  £91  Is.  3 cl.,  and  that  the  rent  of 
the  large  farm  is  £555  13s.  10 <7.  These  together 
make  £669  19s.  3 d.1 — That  is  so. 

13140.  Can  you  reconcile  that  total  with  the  total 
on  page  forty-one  ? — If  your  lordship  will  look  at  page 
293  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  you  will  find  an 
item  “By  x-ent  of  Albert-lodge.”  That  accounts  for 
£35.  The  diffex-ence  is  the  rent  of  the  portion  under 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  buildings. 

13141.  In  page  forty-one,  in  the  case  of  the  Athy 
school  farm,  the  money  expended  in  purchases,  labour, 
and  rent  is  stated  at  £336  18s.  11  d.1 — That  is  so. 

13142.  In  page  301  the  items  of  labour,  sundries, 
and  rent  amount  to  £382  11s.  9 %d.  1 — That  is  the 
entry. 

13143.  Can  you  reconcile  these  figures? — Yery 
readily.  The  one  refers  to  the  actual  expenditure 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1866,  until  the  31st  of  March, 
1867.  The  other  is  the  money  that  passed  through 
the  books  of  the  accountant  in  the  Education  Office 
for  the  same  pex-iod.  But  the  account  of  expenditure 
upon  the  agriculture  for  this  montli  is  lodged  in  the 
Education  Office  in  the  next  month,  and  is  either 
passed  in  that  month,  or  perhaps,  the  month  after, 
and  therefore  the  two  accounts  can  never  corre- 
spond. 

13144.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the 
accounts  correspond  or  to  publish  some  explanation  of 
their  apparent  discrepancy  ? — The  one  is  the  cash 
account,  as  between  the  Treasury  and  the  accountant 
of  the  Board.  The  other  is  the  bond  , fide  balance 
sheet  showing  the  loss  and  gain  for  the  twelve  months. 
For  the  reason  assigned  I do  not  see  how  they  are  to 
be  made  to  correspond. 

13145.  Does  not  the  financial  year  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  as  against  the  Imperial  Treasux-y  end  on  the 
31st  of  March,  the  same  as  yours? — Yes ; but  suppose 
the  agriculturist  in  the  Athy  farm  pixrclxased  stock 
to  the  value  of  £50  or  £100  in  March,  1867,  that  will 
appear  in  this  accoxxnt,  the  account  at  page  301  against 
the  farm  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  Max-ch,  1867, 
but,  inasmuch  as  that  account  will  not  be  lodged  till 
April  in  the  Education  Office,  it  will  come  into  the 
books  in  the  accoxxnt  of  the  Board  in  April  and  not  in 
March,  in  which  month  the  expenditure  occurred. 

1 3146.  Would  it  not  make  the  account  far  more  pex-- 
fect  if  the  purchases  and  sales  up  to  the  31st  of  Max-ch 
were  sent  to  the  Edxxcation  Office  to  be  embodied  in 
the  accoxxnt  here  ? — I presume  you  mean  the  day  they 
are  made  ? 

13147.  Up  to  the  last  day? — The  plan  of  manag- 
ing the  accoxxnts  is  this — as  to  the  nature  of  the  checks 
I would  be  glad  to  be  asked  : each  agricultxu-ist  has 
an  imprest  which  suffices  to  meet  his  expenditure  for 
one  month.  He  collects  his  vouchers  at  the  close  of 
the  month  and  sends  them  xxp  to  the  Education  Office. 
The  accoxxnt  is  examined  by  me  before  it  goes  to  the 
Board’s  accoxxntant ; it  is  carefully  checked  in  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  and  the  money  is  remitted  back  to  the 
agriculturist.  What  your  lordship  mentions  could  be 
done  only  in  this  way — if  the  next  day  after  a payment 
is  made,  say  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  the  ac- 
count was  sent  to  the  Education  Office.  I think  that 
woxxld  be  exceedingly  tx-oxxblesome,  and  would  not  be 
as  satisfactory  as  the  present  mode  of  checking  the 
accounts. 

13148.  I don’t  mean  that  it  should  be  done  through 
the  whole  year,  but  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  the 
year-,  to  make  the  two  accoxxnts  correspond  ? — I don’t 
see  how  the  accounts  ax-e  to  be  made  to  correspond.  I 
think  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

13149.  Mr.  Sullivan. — This  fix-st  portion  is  simply 


the  account  of  the  accoxxntant? — As  between  him  and 
the  Tx-easux-y.  An  agriculturist  purchases  his  stock 
to-day,  and  sends  up  the  vouchers  to-morrow,  or- 
afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  canxxot  be 
passed  perhaps  for  a fox-tnight.  The  agx-icultux-ist  ac- 
counts for  March,  and  the  expenditxxre  for  March  every 
year  come  in  April  to  the  accountant’s  office — that  is 
to  say,  the  accountant’s  statement  is  really  not  the  ac- 
count of  the  actxxal  expenditux-e,  as  affecting  the  farm 
but  an  accoxxnt  of  money  lodged  and  paid  by  him  in 
the  month. 

13150.  The  Chairman. — In  page  285  you  state  that 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  candidates,  when  they 
arrive  at  Glasnevin,  is  tested  for  about  foxxr  days. 
Does  that  resxxlt  in  many  beixxg  sent  back  ? — It  means 
inox-e  than  mex-e  physical  capacity.  It  means  the 
fitness  of  the  man  for  farm  work.  You  may  meet  a 
boy  who  is  young,  who  is  slender,  perhaps  too  slexxder 
for  the  rough  work  of  farming,  but  who  is  intel- 
lectxxally  very  sxxperiox-,  and  the  object  is  to  put  such 
test  upon  him  as  would  merely  disqualify  a man  who 
possesses  mere  scholastic  or  literary  attainments. 

13151.  When  was  yoxn-  last  admission  of  a class? — 
the  beginning  of  last  month. 

13152.  Gan  you  state  whether  any  wex-e  then 
rejected? — Ten  were  rejected. 

13153.  What  sort  of  duties  under  the  Commis- 
sioners, devolves  on  the  steward  named  in  the  same 
page,  Thomas  M‘Gann  ? — The  duties  that  devolved  on 
Ixim  then  were  those  of  an  ox-dinax-y  working  steward. 
This  was  a new  class,  which  you  will  find  explained 
in  another  page,  and  which  has  been  found  exceedingly 
useful.  We  found  that  young  men  who  spend  two 
years  at  Glasnevin,  from  their  age  and  want  of  agri- 
cultxxx-al  experience,  it  was  desirable,  before  sending 
them  oxxt  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland,  to  put  them 
through  a further  course  of  training.  Accox-dingly,  I 
suggested  to  the  Conxmissioners,  four  years  ago,  to  take 
up  the  most  deserving  of  them  and  put  them  in  a posi- 
tion of  working  stewards  at  Glasnevin,  for  six  months, 
after  that  to  send  them  out  to  the  Px-ovincial  Model 
Farms  of  the  Board  as  working  stewards,  for  six 
months,  there  to  take  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  fork 
into  their-  own  hands,  and  dix-ect  and  aid  the  labouring 
men  and  the  pupils  who  may  attend  there.  They  re- 
ceive a vex-y  excellent  training,  which  prepares  them 
for  discharging,  with  efficiency  and  satisfaction  to  the 
landed  gentry,  the  duties  of  stewards. 

13154.  I see  by  page  287  that  of  the  878  trained, 
whose  subsequent  career  you  x-eturn,  about  500  are 
engaged  in  connexion  with  agx-icultux-e  at  home ; do 
you  consider  that  is  a satisfactory  proportion? — I 
should  like  to  see  a higher  px-opox-tion  so  occupied. 
When  the  cix-cxxmstances  of  the  country  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  with  in  any  new  scheme  of 
education  ax-e  fairly  considered,  I think  on  the  whole 
it  is  not  a bad  result.  I find  the  proportion  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  occupations  connected 
with  agriculture  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

13155.  Mx-.  Sullivan. — What  would  you  include 
amongst  the  industrial  pux-sxxits  connected  with  farm- 
ing ? — Take  a man  employed  as  a clerk  in  Mr.  Pollok’s 
office  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  I x-egard  that  as  an 
occupation  more  or  less  connected  with  farming.  One 
man  who  was  trained  with  us  is  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Allan  Pollok;  he  goes  to  fairs  and  markets,  collects 
the  cash,  and  makes  himself  generally  useful 

13156.  The  Chairman. — If  from  that  table  the  194 
“ unknown  ” wex-e  eliminated,  the  proportion  going  to 
agricxxlture  woxxld  be  vex-y  large  indeed? — It  would ; in 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  a satisfactory  result,  under 
the  circumstances  ; and  the  per-centage  is  incx-easing. 

13157.  Rev.  Dx-.  Wilson. — Are  there  many  cases 
coming  under  the  same  categox-y  as  that  to  which  you 
refer,  of  the  man  in  Mr.  Pollok’s  office? — A good 
many. 

1 3158.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a matter  of  fact,  may 
not  the  cases  x-eferred  to  be  accounted  as  agricultural 
pxxrsixits  ? — I should  hax-dly  consider  a man  occupied 
in  that  position  woxxld  fully  x-ealize  the  objects  of  those 
who  founded  the  institution.  I shoxxld  not  myself  re- 
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gard  such  a man  as  x-eally  carrying  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Government. 

13159.  Lord  Clpnbroclc. — Obviously  because  he 
might  discharge  the  duties  you  describe  without  having 
anything  to  do  with  agriculture? — Very  likely  he 
would  discharge  them  with  more  zeal  and  efficiency 
because  he  had  the  agricultural  knowledge. 

13160.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I take  an  instance  that  came 
under  my  own  observation,  of  a man  who  was  trained 
in  the  Glasnevin  Institution,  and  who  became  a mem- 
ber of  a firm  of  auctioneers  and  valuators,  and  who 
applied  himself  to  the  valuing  of  estates  1— I should 
put  him  in  the  same  class.  In  making  out  that  table 
I sent  circulars  to  many  of  the  patrons.  I kept  up 
a very  extensive  correspondence  with  these  young 
men  myself.  In  making  out  that  table  I was  guided 
by  their  replies  whenever  my  own  knowledge  or  that 
of  any  of  the  officers  failed  me.  I should  put  such  a 
case  as  you  mention  in  the  fourth  category.  I may 
mention  another  case  that  occurs  to  me  now : — a man 
in  Sligo,  named  O’Rorke,  who  went  into  the  office  of 
an  insurance  company,  and  who  was  permitted  by  the 
company  to  buy  first-class  seeds  and  manures,  and  sell 
them  to  the  farmers  at  a little  profit  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Though  that  man  is  not  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, yet  he  is  doing  a great  deal  of  good. 

13161.  Lord  Clonbrock. — With  reference  to  that  man 
who  went  to  Mr.  Pollok’s,  do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Pollok  employed  him  for  agricultural  purposes? — He 
left  Glasnevin  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
His  name  is  Byme.  He  went  home  to  assist  his 
father.  He  had  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  Mr. 
Pollock’s  employes,  and  through  him  was  employed. 

13162.  He  might  have  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Pollok  first  for  agricultural  purposes,  and,  finding  him 
a man  of  good  character,  and  trustworthy,  he  might 
have  employed  him  in  the  office  ? — That  may  be  so  ; I 
cannot  state. 

13163.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  for  what 
purpose  he  was  employed  fourteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Pollok  ? — Fourteen  years  ago  he  went  home  to  assist 
his  father.  The  precise  year  he  went  into  Mr.  Pollok’s 
employment  I do  not  know. 

13164.  Nor  the  department  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed?— No ; the  first  intimation  I had  of  his  being 
employed  by  Mr.  Pollok  was  on  meeting  him  at  the 
Ballinasloe  fair. 

13165.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  em- 
ployed as  an  agriculturist  in  the  first  instance?— It  is 
quite  possible. 

13166.  The  Chairman. — Turning  to  page  289,  what 
is  the  rent  per  acre  at  which  the  spade-labour  farm 
is  valued? — £3  19s.  3cZ. 

13167.  How  many  school  farms  are  there  in  which 
the  land  would  be  of  anything  like  that  value  ? — Not 

13168.  Do  you  consider  that  on  many  of  the 
school  famis,  where  the  land  is  of  such  inferior 
quality,  the  schoolmaster  could  follow  the  same  sys- 
tem of  management  with  advantage  as  is  enforced  on 
your  spade-labour  farm  ? — The  rent  of  land  depends  on 
a great  many  elements.  One  is  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil.  The  Glasnevin  soil,  if  in  Sligo,  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  35s.  the  statute  acre. 

13169.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  what  part  of  the  county 
Sligo  ? — Within  twelve  miles  of  a market  town.  The 
value  of  land  depends  on  its  position,  upon  its  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  markets,  and  a great  many  other 
circumstances.  What  I took  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  the  Commission  on  a former  day  was  that  about 
the  same  rent  in  any  paid;  of  Ireland  would  enable 
a man  to  make  the  same  amount  of  bond  Jide 
profit,  and  to  have  the  same  income  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  his  family. 

13170.  The  same  relative  rent? — Yes. 

13171.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  there  are 
many  of  the  school  farms  on  which  the  Glasnevin 
system  could  be  carried  out  with  profit  to  the  school- 
master ? — There  is  not  a part  of  Ireland,  not  excluding 
the  mountains  of  Donegal,  or  the  mountains  of  Kerry, 
that  1 could  not  profitably  grow  the  crops  that  are 


grown  on  the  school  farm  at  Glasnevin.  They  consist  July  15, 

of  potatoes,  oats,  Italian  rye-grass,  and  root  crops.  

The  more  moist  the  climate,  the  better  it  is  adapted  Baldwin 
for  the  growth  of  Italian  rye-grass.  A moist  climate  ’ 

is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  roots. 

There  is  no  part  of  Ireland  in  which  we  cannot  grow 
oats.  We  do  not  grow  wheat  on  the  school  farm.  We 
confine  them  to  the  crops  that  may  be  grown.  We 
confine  it  to  the  crops  that  may  be  grown  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  country. 

13172.  Did  I understand  you  aright  to  say,  that  the 
system  on  the  spade  labour  farm  at  Glasnevin  might 
in  its  general  outlines  be  followed  with  profit  on  school 
farms  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  ? — I think  so.  I 
should  like  to  qualify  that  answer  by  stating  that 
they  might  suit  the  order  of  succession  of  the  cx-ops  to 
the  climate. 

13173.  Do  you  consider  following  the  same  system 
you  adopt  would  be  consistent  with  profit? — Thex-e  is 
no  cx-op  grown  on  the  five  and  a half  acres  at  Glas- 
nevin that  could  not  be  grown  with  px-ofit  in  any  part 
(except  max-igold  timxips,  and  in  remote  districts  tux-- 
nips  could  take  its  place)  of  Ireland,  provided  the 
necessax-y  skilled  laboxxr  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

13174.  In  page  299  you  state,  that  on  that  farm  no 
chax-ge  is  made  for  the  free  laboxxr  of  the  pupils  ? — That 
is  so  stated. 

13175.  Why  should  you  not  estimate  the  free 
labour  of  the  pupils  on  this  farm  just  as  well  as  in 
page  311  is  done  with  x-egard  to  the  Belfast  fax-m? — 

For  this  x-eason,  that  the  labour  on  the  Belfast  farm  in 
that  year  was  done  altogether  by  hired  labour-,  or  all 
but  done  by  hired  labour.  In  the  other  case  it  was 
all  but  done  by  pupils’  labour,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  pupils’  labour-. 

13176.  The  Chairman. — Then  is  the  free  laboxxr 
mentioned  in  page  311  a fiction? — It  is  very  small  in 
amoxxnt ; for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  number  of 
pupils  thex-e  in  that  year  did  not  exceed  two. 

13177.  In  page  290  I see  you  estimate  yourself  the 
value  of  the  pupils’  labour  as  that  of  a man  and  two 
lads  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion  or  estimate. 

13178.  At  what  x-ate  of  wages  shoxxld  yoxx  chax-ge  the 
labour  of  a man  and  two  lads  ? — The  man  would  get, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  about  ten  shillings  a 
week  all  the  year  round,  at  least  he  oxxght  to  get  it ; 
some  do  not  get  more  than  nine  shillings.  The  two 
lads  would  get  pex-haps,  according  to  their-  ages,  aboxxt 
six  shillings  a week,  if  they  wex-e  young,  and  partly 
attending  school. 

13179.  W ould  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  if  a charge 
were  made  for  pupils’  laboxxr  ? — I would  submit  to  your 
lordship  that  it  is  mox-e  satisfactory  as  it  is,  inasmuch 
as  persons  like  yoxu-self,  and  sevex-al  other  members  of 
the  Commission  xvho  have  agx-icultxn-al  experience,  can 
easily  examine  the  little  farm,  as  yoxx  have  done,  and 
as  others,  I hope,  xvill — can  estimate,  better  than  I 
can,  the  amount  of  labour  it  will  take  in  twelve 
months.  I have,  thex-efore,  px-eferred  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  the  laboxxr  might  be  estimated, 
rather  than  take  xxpon  myself  to  put  any  estimate  xxpon 
it.  Some  pex-sons  might  think  I underestimated  it  if  I 
did  make  an  estimate. 

13180.  Mr.  Dease. — Would  not  the  system  you 
described  before  as  x-egax-ds  the  teaching  of  the  young 
men  in  Glasnevin,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  making 
them  go  round  to  see  all  the  different  farms,  so  as  to 
see  the  diffex-ent  plaixs  in  operation  on  the  large  and 
small  fax-ms,  tend  to  make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  labour  givexx  by  each  individual  on  a small 
fax-m  ? — I could  not  x-eally  xxndertake  to  estimate  the 
labour  of  some  of  them.  Thex-e  are  many  who  come 
from  remote  pax-ts  of  Ix-eland,  and  I would  pay  them 
to  remain  idle  when  they  come  if  I were  wox-king  the 
the  fax-nx  for  my  own  px-ofit ; and,  therefore,  I do  not 
think  you  woxxld  expect  me  to  set  a value  on  then- 
labour. 

13181.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  can  only  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  actual  amount  of  labour  oxxght  to  be, 
not  what  it  is  ? — The  total  laboxxr  that  would  be  re- 
quired if  paid  for. 
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July  15,1868.  13182.  You  can  make  no  estimate  of  the  labour  as  it 

is  % — No,  I keep  a most  accurate  time  of  the  daily 

Baldwin  i occupation  of  each  man.  The  books  will  tell  the 
a win,  esq.  mim^er  0p  ]10urs  eXpen(Jed  on  the  farm  every  year. 

It  varies  very  much  always,  but  no  human  being  could 
set  a value  on  it. 

13183.  The  Chairman. — In  this  case  if  you  deduct 
from  the  £67  15s.  1(M,  the  wages  of  a man  and  two 
lads,  what  would  the  result  be  ?— If  you  will  allow  me 
to  observe  that  the  balance  sheet,  as  presented  there, 
appears  to  me  simply  to  show  this, — that  a man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  farming  5-J  acres  of  land,  and 
tilling  it  efficiently  and  deeply,  and  growing  no  crops 
on  it,  except  what  a man  might  grow  in  Donegal  or 
Kerry,  would  have  a respectable  sum  to  live  upon, 
and  support  his  family. 

13184.  Do  you  mean  that  if  he  did  it  for  profit,  he 
would  work  it  more  as  a market  garden? — If  he 
worked  it  as  a market  garden  he  would  make  more. 
What  I mean  to  convey  to  the  Commission  is,  that  the 
land  being  well  treated,  well  tilled,  and  fairly  manured, 
growing  no  market  garden  crops,  but  growing  roots, 
potatoes,  and  those  things  that  you  would  grow  in  the 
mountains  of  Kerry,  it  would,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
realize  £67  odd  a year,  which  would  be  a respectable 
thing  for  himself  and  his  family  to  live  on. 

13185.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  would  you  estimate 
the  value  of  produce,  if  sold  in  an  inland  town — take 
for  instance,  Tullamore,  or  any  central  town,  if  the 
same  amount  of  produce  were  obtained  there,  what 
would  be  the  return  for  it? — The  milk  would  only 
bring  on  an  average  one-half,  or  a little  more.  In  the 
town  of  Tullamore  the  milk  is  worth  7 cl.  or  8 d.  a gal- 
lon, but  in  remote  districts  it  is  6 d.  when  used  for  butter 
and  the  skim  milk  for  feeding  pigs.  That  is  exactly 
only  half  what  it  is  worth  at  Glasnevin.  The  oats  will 
fetch  about  the  same  in  Tullamore. 

13186.  Mr.  Dease. — The  difference  is  only  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  ? — That  is  so. 

13187.  Mr-.  Sullivan. — As  to  early  potatoes  ? — We 
don’t  grow  any  early  potatoes.  We  might  increase  the 
profit  very  considerably  if  we  grew  early  potatoes. 

13188.  You  work  the  farm  as  a normal  x-epx-esenta- 
tion  of  the  farming  of  the  country? — We  grow  no 
crop  that  could  not  be  grown  in  the  mountains  of  Kerry. 

13189.  You  don’t  take  advantage  of  the  position  of 
Glasnevin? — We  do  not. 

13190.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  not  the  great  difference 
between  you  and  the  small  farmers  in  the  country  this, 
that  you  feed  your  cattle  in-doors,  and  they  do  not? — 
That  is  the  great  difference. 

13191.  Is  not  that  the  great  difference  between  the 
Belgian  small  farm  system  and  the  Irish  small  farm 
system? — Yes ; the  Glasnevin  farm  is,  in  fact,  a small 
Belgian  farm,  and  you  will  not  find  in  all  Belgium  five 
and  a half  acres  of  land  producing  more. 

13192.  The  Chairman. — In  page  293,  what  are  the 
fixtures  with  which  the  farm  is  charged  on  the  debtor 
side,  and  in  what  item  on  the  credit  side  will  these 
fixtures  appear  ?— Chiefly  in  the  erection  of  a large 
steaming  vat,  which  I got  erected  to  feed  the  cows  in 
the  winter  time — a mixture  of  chopped  straw  and 
pulped  roots.  It  is  charged  in  two  places  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  account,  first  in  the  labour,  and  secondly 
in  the  amount  paid  for  machines.  We  value  it  each 
year,  and  we  take  twenty  per  cent.  off.  We  wipe  it 
out  in  five  years  altogether ; the  farm  is,  in  reality, 
charged  with  one-fifth  of  it  every  year. 

13193.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  apply  that  rule  to  every 
sort  of  permanent  improvement? — We  would  not  regard 
it  as  a permanent  improvement.  It  is  more  perishable 
than  a permanent  improvement.  Wood-work  is  of  a 
very  perishable  character. 

13194.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  drainage — how  many 
years  would  you  allow  to  wipe  off  a drainage  improve- 
ment ? — What  we  do  in  that  case  is,  when  we  make  a 
charge  at  all  to  charge  the  Government  rate — six  and 
a half  per  cent,  for  twenty  two  years. 

13195.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  that  the  rule  as  to  returns 
for  all  the  Board’s  farms? — On  all  the  Boards  farms 
that  is  the  rule  we  adopt. 


13196.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  prejudice 
you  refer  to  in  page  297  against  agricultural  schools, 
that  they  would  be  used  as  a means  of  enabling  the 
landlords  to  raise  the  rents,  exists  in  full  force  ? — I am 
almost  sorry  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject, 
because  one  is  so  liable  to  be  misundei-stood.  When 
I got  charge  of  the  department,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
I,  naturally  enough,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  several 
circumstances — to  trace  them  as  best  I could — why  a 
department,  which  the  Commissioners  believed,  and 
which  I,  in  my  own  judgment,  believed,  would  be 
capable  of  doing  great  good,  was  not  availed  of.  I, 
naturally  enough,  inquired  into  all  these  circumstances. 
I asked  several  classes  of  persons  as  to  what  they 
thought  of  the  department.  Amongst  others,  for 
instance,  I know  no  class  that  ought  to  be  moi-e 
active  agents  in  promoting  industrial  progress  in  Ire- 
land than  the  clergy  of  the  several  religious  deno- 
minations. I asked,  when  1 had  an  opportunity, 
priests,  rectors,  and  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  I found,  invariably,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
priests  that  the  model  farms  were  like  farming  societies 
established  by  the  landlords  for  their  own  benefit.  It 
was  an  opinion  that  never  entered  my  head ; I am 
quite  sure  it  never  entex-ed  into  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  provided  agricultural  education,  I 
am  quite  sux-e  it  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any 
landlord  when  he  established  a farming  society.  What 
I should  like  to  convey  is,  that  the  feeling  was  and  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  whether  well  founded 
or  not  it  is  equally  mischievous. 

13197.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a considex-able  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  filling  the  agx-icultural  schools  ? — I 
find  it  is  a considerable  cause  towax-ds  preventing  the 
extension  of  agx-icxxltux-al  schools,  but  it  is  a feeling 
that  I am  happy  to  find  is  gradually  diminishing. 

13198.  In  these  cases  where  the  managerfax-ms  the 
farxn  on  his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own  pecu- 
niax-y  x-isk  do  you  requii-e  the  weekly  x-etux-ns  of  stock 
and  of  works  to  be  sent  to  you,  and  do  you  require 
your  permission  to  be  obtained  befox-e  any  pxxrchases 
or  sales  are-  effected  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

13199.  Accox-ding  to  the  fox-m  in  which  the  accounts 
of  these  vax-ious  farms  are  made  out,  for  instance  in 
page  301,  in  the  case  of  the  Athy  Model  Farm,  the 
valuation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  less  than  at  the 
beginning  ? — It  was. 

13200.  In  that  case  the  money  profit  on  the  year 
requires  yoxx  should  deduct  from  it  the  loss  in  the 
amount  of  valuation  to  show  a balance  of  £101  4s.  4 £dt1 
— That  is  to  say  you  are  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  the  diffex-ence  between 
£864  9s.  and  the  £801  5s.  Id.  from  the  £101  4s.  4 \d. 
to  show  the.  real  profit. 

13201.  No.  If  you  struck  out  from  each  side  the 
amount  of  valuation  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  receipts  would  be  £546,  and  fx-actions,  and  the 
payments  £382,  showing  a balance  of  £164? — That 
woxxld  be  so,  but  it  would  not  represent  a profit. 

13202.  Then  from  that  mxxst  be  deducted  the  dimi- 
nution of  capital  £63  ? — Quite  so. 

13203.  Would  it  not  show  these  two  elements  more 
simply  if  they  were  separated  in  the  balance-sheet? — I 
would  submit  to  your  lordship  that  the  account,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  account  keeping,  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory as  it  is. 

13204.  In  what  x-espect  ? — In  its  present  fox-m  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  commercial  mode  of 
striking  a balance-sheet,  and  besides,  any  body  can 
make  any  calculation,  or  any  vax-iation  of  the  calcula- 
tion he  thinks  the  cix-cumstances  require,  and  the  nett, 
the  x-esixlt  is  precisely  the  same. 

13205.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  establish  an 
agricultural  class  in  Kilkemiy,  which  is  spoken  of  at 
page  303  ? — No  step  has  been  taken.  The  model 
school  to  which  refex-ence  is  made,  is  a mile  distant 
from  the  town,  and  I merely  contented  myself  with 
throwing  oxxt  the  sxxggestion  which  I have  thrown  out 
elsewhere,  and  I hope  it  will  be  acted  upon,  and  I dare 
say  it  will  after  a little  time. 

13206.  What  is  the  reason  that  on  the  Cork  farm 
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you  stated,  at  page  307,  that,  though  the  fax-ms  have 
been  a long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
no  systematic  course  of  cropping  has  as  yet  been  pur- 
sued upon  it? — With  your  lordship’s  permission,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Commissioixers,  I should  infinitely 
prefer  not  answering  that  question,  lest  I should  re- 
flect on  any  person  injuriously. 

13207.  You  state,  in  page  309,  that  on  the  Tei-voe 
school  farm  all  the  horse  and  manual  labour  was  hired, 
is  that  a system  which  you  can  pursue  with  advantage 
on  many  of  those  small  farms  1 — The  extent  of  land  in 
tillage  is  too  small — only  six  and  a-half  acres — to  main- 
tain a horSe  upon  it,  and  in  all  farms  of  that  size  which 
are  too  small  to  give  employment  for  a horse  for  a 
reasonable  tilfle,  I think  it  is  more  judicious  to  hire 
horse  labour. 

13208.  Can  it  be  conducted  with  profit  with  the 
system  of  hiring  ? — I think  it  can. 

13209.  Mr.  Deem. — Are  you  aware  that  at  Old- 
castle  school  the  trustees  find  it  more  economical  to  hire 
horse  labour  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  it. 

13210.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — And  even  in  connexion 
with  larger  farms? — Yes,  much  larger  farms,  farms 
having  nearly  three  times  the  area  of  land  in  tillage. 

13211.  Chairman. — Page  302.  At  whose  instance 
was  the  chax-acter  of  the  Castleblaney — the  Bath  Agi-i- 
cultural  School — changedin  1860  ? — Well,  I should  say 
it  was  done  between  my  predecessor  and  the  present 
agent  on  that  property.  The  former  agent  on  that 
proporty  was  Mr.  Tristram  Kennedy,  now  one  of  the 
members  of  the  county  of  Louth,  and  who  took  a very 
active  part  in  industrial  education.  He  was  the 
means  of  establishing  these  schools,  and  when  the  ne  w 
agent  was  appointed,  I dare  say  he  had  different  views 
on  the  subject. 

13212.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  for  which  the 
change  was  made  which  seems  to  have  been  so  un- 
successful?-— It  was  part  of  a system  which,  I think, 
was  a mistake,  that  is,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deve- 
lope  the  boarding  class  in  all  these  model  farms,  and 
that  they  provided  accommodation  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  country,  or  at  all  events  beyond  the 
demand  for  the  class  of  young  men  educated  in  them. 

13213.  Do  you  think  that  the  boarding  establish- 
ments as  a whole  have  failed  1 — I think  that  boarding 
establishments  in  many  of  the  schools  have  failed. 

13214.  Do  you  think  that  the  classes  of  day 
scholars  to  whom  agricultural  instruction  is  given  in 
the  same  schools  are  more  advantageous? — My  own 
idea  is  that  the  Government  would  act  most  wisely  in 
developing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  intro- 
duction  of  elementary  agricultural  instruction  into  all 
the  rural  schools  of  the  country,  but  in  order  to  com- 
plete and  crown  such  a system  of  education  it  would 
be  necessax-y,  at  all  events  it  would  be  most  desix-able, 
that  yoxx  should  have  a number  of  provincial  training 
schools  for  this  purpose.  The  existing  provincial 
schools  are  quite  adequate  in  bringing  oxxt  the  most 
■deserving  of  the  lads  in  the  common  schools,  and 
giving  them  a superior  sort  of  agricultux-al  training  in 
the  hope  that  the  landed  gentry  would  employ  on 
'their  estates  young  men  of  remax-kable  talent,  who 
acquired  considerable  skill  as  agriculturists  for  the 
instruction  of  their  tenants. 

13215.  By  the  phrase  agriculturists,  do  yoxx  mean 
persons  to  go  aboxxt  axxd  teach  agx-icultxxre,  or  to  act  as 
subordinate  land  agents? — I think  that  they  might 
with  advantage  discharge  the  duties  of  both.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  ax-e  principally  employed  in  going 
amongst  the  tenants  advising  them  as  to  the  cropping 
of  the  land. 

13216.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — On  what  principle  should 
they  be  supported? — They  might  be  supported  with 
gx-eat  advantage  as  they  ax-e  now.  I cannot  conceive 
in  the  present  state  of  Irish  agriculture  any  way  in 
which  a modex-ate  sxxm  of  public  money  could  be  mox-e 
usefully  employed  than  in  training  xxp  boys  of  remark- 
able talent,  and  in  commxxnicating  to  them  the  know- 
ledge that  is  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cxxlture  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  scattering  them 
over  it  as  agriculturists  to  instruct  the  people. 


13217.  Do  you  mean  altogether  free  so  far  as  the 
boys  themselves  are  concerned? — I should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  recommend  a small  fee  as  a test  of 
their  bond  fide  intention  to  follow  farming.  I should 
myself  prefer  a moderate  charge  should  be  made,  com- 
mensurate with  the  poor  condition  of  the  tenant  class, 
and  making  a limited  number  entirely  free.  I should 
then  have  in  each  of  the  schools  a number  of  free 
scholarships  as  so  many  premiums  for  the  most 
desex-ving. 

13218.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  I gather  from  you  that 
there  were  too  many  of  the  boarding  establishments  set 
up  at  once  befox-e  the  demand  had  in  fact  grown  up  for 
them  ? — I think  that  the  number  of  places  for  boarding 
pupils  was  too  rapidly  increased,  and  that  there  were 
a number  of  causes,  which  are  indicated  in  the  report, 
why  the  class  did  not  succeed.  I am  sorry  to  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  landed 
gentx-y  themselves,  that  they  did  not  take  advantage 
of  those  young  men  so  educated.  I have  myself,  for  in- 
stance, known  boys  of  remarkable  cleverness  to  have 
spent  a year  at  a provincial  model  school,  from  which 
they  come  up  to  Glasnevin,  where  they  spent  two  or 
three  years,  receiving  a vast  amount  of  really  useful 
agricultural  education,  and  that  these  men  after-wards 
had  to  emigrate.  They  are  included  in  that  list  as  un- 
known. I cannot  trace  their  career,  in  consequence 
of  their  not  finding  suitable  and  profitable  employment 
at  home.  The  next  generation  of  lads  naturally  do 
not  seek  to  follow  their  example. 

13219.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  made  as 
to  the  remuneration  that  was  offered  to  persons  so 
educated? — I have,  frequently;  I could  mention  in- 
stances of  it.  There  is  scarcely  a week  that  I do  not 
receive  an  application  of  some  kind  asking  me  to  re- 
commend a steward  or  'gardener,  and  I am  asked  to 
recommend  for  such  a post  a man  at  a salary  of  ten 
shillings  a week,  who  had  undergone  years  of  .agri- 
cultural training. 

13220.  In  fact  an  educated  agriculturist  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a farm  labourer?!— Yes,  as  a farm 
labourer;  and  Itliinkthathasopex-atedmostpx-ejudicially 
against  the  success  of  the  leading  agricultxxral  schools. 

13221.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  woxdd  you  think  a fair 
remuneration  for  such  men  ? — I think  about  £60  a 
year. 

13222.  Mr.  Dease. — I presume  that  those  young 
men,  if  they  had  accepted  these  situations,  would  have 
residences,  fuel,  and  some  other  advantages,  besides 
the  ten  shillings  a week  ? — They  woxdd  have  x-esidences, 
bxxt  not  much  mox-e.  A man  who  offers  ten  shillings  a 
week,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  give  much  more. 

13223.  With  regard  to  the  question  you  were  asked 
just  now  aboxxt  Kilkenny,  what  is  the  cavxse  of  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  agricultural  boarders  in 
the  agricxxltxxral  schools  in  Kilkenny  ? — There  is  a 
good  class  of  boarding  pupils  in  the  Kilkenny  agricul- 
tural school.  At  the  present  moment  I believe  it  is 
full.  The  question  asked  by  the  Chairman  referred  to 
the  want  of  an  agxlcxdtural  class  of  day  scholars  in  the 
literary  model  schools,  which  is  a mile  fx-om  the  model 
farm.  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  the  Commission  that  the  want  of  success  ixx  the 
boax’ding  class  in  the  Limex-ick,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny 
schools  is  really  not  at  all  as  great  as  it  appears,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  pupils  leave  their  schools  very 
soon  for  the  Glasnevin  establishment.  After  a boy  has 
been  about  six  months  or  so  ixx  the  school  in  Kilkenny, 
he  has  an  ambition  to  come  to  Glasnevin,  axxd  he  seeks 
to  get  there  by  competitive  examination.  After  a few 
months’  training,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get  a place,  as 
against  a boy  who  received  no  training.  If  yoxx  take 
the  number  of  distinct  pxxpils  who  entered  Cork,  Kil- 
kenny, or  Limex-ick  in  any  year,  you  will  find  that  there 
was  a far  greater  number  than  those  for  whom  there 
was  accommodation.  If  the  Government  woxdd  call  on 
the  Coxxnnissioners  of  Education  to  require  that,  as 
part  of  the  system  of  agricxxltxxral  training,  they  shoxdd 
remain  in  Limex-ick  for  twelve  months,  the  boarder 
class  would  be  a success,  and  it  would  be  so  in  Kil- 
kenny ; but  the  present  arrangement  admits  of  their 
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coming  to  Glasnevin  after  a month  or  two  months 
spent  there,  and  the  result  is  that  that  system  drains 
the  local  schools,  and  fills  Glasnevin. 

13224.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I understood  that  the 
number  of  applicants  at  the  Limerick  school  is  on  the 
increase? — Very  much  on  the  increase;  we  had  to  re- 
fuse many  applicants  for  both  Limerick  and  Kilkenny. 

13225.  If  I don’t  mistake  you  had  to  refuse  an 
application  recommended  by  myself  some  time  ago  for 
Limerick  ? — We  had  to  defer  it. 

13226.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  that  observation  apply  to 
the  country  generally,  or  only  to  particular  schools  ? — 
It  applies  to  all  the  provincial  schools  except  Belfast, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  land 
there  was  most  unhappily  chosen ; it  never  ought  to 
have  been  selected  for  a model  farm,  it  is  just  fit  to 
make  bricks.  Until  a farm  really  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  judicious  management  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a boarding  class  to  be  formed ; with  that  ex- 
ception the  provincial  model  schools  have  been. very 
well  attended. 

13227.  And  with  regard  to  the  small  schools? — The 
arrangement  in  the  provincial  schools  for  training  young 
men  are  so  much  superior  to  the  small  schools  that  it 
is  preposterous  to  think  any  lad  would  go  to  a small 
school  when  he  has  a large  school  to  fall  back  upon. 

1322S.  As  to  the  minor  model  schools  vested  in  the 
Board,  do  they  correspond  with  the  class  of  schools 
vested  in  trustees? — In  all  cases,  except  as  to  the 
money  vested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

1 3229.  They  are  the  same  only  that  there  is  a board- 
ing establishment  attached  ? — They  are. 

13230.  Do  you  consider  that  the  boarders  ought  to 
be  continued  in  these  schools  ? — I do  not. 

13231.  That  is  one  of  the  improvements  you  would 
suggest  ? — That  is  one  of  the  improvements  I would 
suggest ; I would  make  the  literary  department  in  the 
agricultural  school  a first-rate  one ; I would  make  the 
model  farm  itself  a real  model  of  skilful  cultivation, 
and  an  example  for  the  surrounding  fanners.  I should 
entirely  abolish  the  class  of  boarding  pupils  for  the  rea- 
son I mentioned,  because  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  a boy 
to  go  to  Derrycastle,  in  the  county  Tipperary,  with  only 
eighteen  acres  of  land  and  with  poor  appliances  as  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  machinery  provided  for  his 
training  in  the  Limerick  school. 

13232.  Would  you  ask  the  Board  to  withdraw  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  boarders  in  such  schools? — 
Yes,  I would. 

13233.  Leaving  it  to  the  teacher  himself  to  keep 
boarders  with  his  family,  if  he  wished  ? — Yes,  it  is 
more  than  twelve  months  since  I made  a report  to  that 
effect. 

13234.  With  regard  to  the  district  model  schools, 
as  well  as  what  you  call  the  provincial  schools,  you 
would  continue  the  boarding  principle? — I would. 
There  are  three  distinct  model  schools  in  which  agri- 
culture is  taught,  Bailieborough,  Dunmanway,  and 
Athy.  I would  retain  the  boarding  class  in  these,  and 
Limerick,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Kilkenny.  That  is  seven 
altogether.  I would  retain  the  district  model  schools, 
because  there  is  a distinct  class  of  pupils  there  who 
receive  agricultural  education.  I would  retain  seven 
in  all  as  boarding  establishments.  I would  abolish 
the  boarding  department  in  all  the  minor  ones.  I 
would  have  the  day  scholars  generally  instructed  in 
agriculture,  and  insist  on  making  the  model  farm  a 
bond  fide  model. 

13235.  What  would  be  the  accommodation  for 
boarders  in  the  seven  schools  ? — About  100  pupils  in 
round  numbers. 

13236.  In  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
education  would  that  be  ample  ? — Quite  ample.  They 
spending  a year  at  the  provincial  schools,  and  then  the 
greater  number  of  them  come  to  spend  two  yearn  at 
Glasnevin. 

13237.  Would  you  bring  the  pupils  so  educated  to 
Glasnevin  ? — It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  for  the 
educational  arrangements  at  Glasnevin  are  much  more 
extensive. 

13238.  Would  it  not  require  considerable  change 


even  in  the  educational  arrangements  at  Glasnevin  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  a series  of  schools  in  that  way  ? 
— It  is  going  on  very  well,  but  it  is  capable  of  great 
development. 

13239.  In  what  direction? — In  the  first  place,  the 
teaching  staff  is  not  at  all  adequate.  I would  establish 
several  additional  chairs.  There  is  a chair  of  agricul- 
ture. I would  establish  a professor  of  chemistry,  a 
professor  of  botany,  or  perhaps  a professor  of  natural 
history  to  lecture  on  botany,  and  one  or  two  profes- 
sors of  veterinary  science.  Some  three  years  since  I 
recommended  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  some 
qualified  person  as  a lecturer  on  the  subject.  In  a 
country  like  Ireland,  having  live  stock  to  the  value 
of  some  forty  millions — where  the  farmers  and  stewards, 
and,  I may  add,  even  the  landed  gentry  know  compa- 
ratively little  of  the  diseases  of  cattle — it  is  all  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  at  least  one  professor  of 
veterinary  surgery. 

1 3240.  Have  you  ever  drawn  attention  to  this  want  ? 
— I have  on  several  occasions. 

13241.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  reply  to  it? — 
All  the  Commissioner's,  I understood,  with  one  excep- 
tion, appeared  to  be  favourable  to  it.  Some  of  the 
Commissioners  told  me  they  thought  the  department 
was  progressing  very  well,  and  that  perhaps  it  wasbetter 
to  wait  a little  longer.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel  compelled  them  to  reduce  the  grant 
for  agricultural  education  very  considerably,  and  in  a 
way  that  left  them  no  alternative,  and  perhaps  on  that 
ground  many  of  them  were  unwilling  to  incur  an  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose.  When  preparing  the  next 
estimate,  I propose  to  suggest  to  them  again  to  ask  the 
Treasury  for  a grant  for  this  special  purpose. 

13242.  Are  you  aware  the  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  department  in  connexion  with 
another  institution,  about  two  years  ago? — Yes.  I 
was  informed  it  was,  in  connexion  with  the  School  of 
Science. 

13243.  And  that  the  Government  of  that  day  con- 
sidered they  could  not  enter  into  it  then  ? — I am  aware 
of  that. 

13244.  Would  you  think  it  better  to  establish  it  in 
connexion  with  such  an  institution,  having  a large 
staff,  than  with  a distinct  agricultural  establishment, 
such  as  Glasnevin  has  become? — At  Glasnevin  you 
have  the  farm  and  the  buildings,  which  are  very  good 
and  suitable  on  the  whole,  and  with  a very  moderate 
outlay  you  could  make  the  institution  a great  normal 
institution.  You  have  the  materials  there  already, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  establish  there  a few  pro- 
fessorships. I don’t  see  how  the  education  of  young 
men  like  those  you  train  at  Glasnevin,  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete  without  instruction  in  the  diseases 
of  live  stock.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  my  Lord 
Clonbrock  takes  one  of  these  young  men  as  stewards 
on  his  property  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  I believe 
I am  correct  in  saying  his  lordship  is  not  very  well  cir- 
cumstanced, when  his  stock  gets  ill,  with  regard  to 
veterinary  surgeons ; it  is  so  on  many  lai'ge  estates  in 
Ii'eland  on  which  these  men  are  stewards ; these  young 
men  have  to  perform  the  duties  of  veterinary  surgeons 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  with  such  knowledge  as  we 
can  give  them — I don’t  see  how  their  education  can  be 
regarded  as  at  all  complete  without  a very  full  instruc- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  animals  and  then- 
treatment. 

13245.  Don’t  you  know  it  is  a great  want  in  your 
institution  that  you  have  no  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  ? — I do. 

13246.  Irrespective  of  anything  connected  with 
veterinary  science? — Yes.  I feel  that  so  much  that 
the  other  day  I even  asked  a gentleman  that  was  con- 
nected with  Cirencester  to  become  a volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  science,  by  delivering  a lecture  on  the  turnip 
fly — the  natural  history  of  the  turnip  fly — from  which 
the  farmers  have  suffered  considerably  this  season  of 
the  year.  He  gave  an  admirable  lecture,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  than  such  lectures  and  lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  cattle  diseases. 

13247.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  organization 
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of  the  corresponding  institution  of  Grignon,  near 
Paris  ? — I do.  I visited  it. 

13248.  How  many  professors  have  they1? — I think 
they  have  six  professorships  and  three  repetiteurs.  I 
speak  from  memory. 

13249.  Ho  you  know  anything  of  the  American 
State  colleges  ? — I do.  There  is  an  order  of  the 
American  Government,  giving  to  every  State  the 
power  of  establishing  a college,  and  chairs  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  have  been  founded  in  each  of  them, 
if  each  state  could  only  establish  it.  I am  sorry  to 
say  these  colleges  have,  for  the  reasons  that  I have 
stated  in  a former  part  of  my  examination  to-day, 
become  great  failures;  they  looked  to  field  experi- 
ments chiefly,  when  the  science  had  not  assumed  the 
position  when  field  experiments  could  produce  an 
immediate  effect.  In  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
of  Cirencester,  there  is  a professor  of  veterinary  sur- 
gery, and  a professor  of  natural  history,  which  takes 
in  botany. 

13250.  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  agricultural  training  ? Has 
anything  ever  been  done  towards  establishing  model 
farms,  different  from  Lough  Ash? — The  training  in 
Glasnevin  must  ever  remain  incomplete,  until  you 
establish  in  connexion  with  it,  say  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains  or  in  the  Dublin  mountains  a rearing  farm  ; 
and  until  the  Commissioners  take  in  hand  a large  tract 
of  unreclaimed  ground,  and  bring  down  these  young 
men  educated  in  Glasnevin  and  show  them  an  example 
of  the  reclamation  of  land.  I think  that  is  a most 
important  thing  to  do  with  them  when  there  is  so 
large  an  amount  of  land  in  Ireland  still  unreclaimed ; 
and,  also,  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  that  land 
when  reclaimed.  I would  also  have  a system  of  rearing 
stock.  Glasnevin,  from  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
the  situation,  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
stock.  We  rear  there  a number  of  calves ; but  we  do 
so  at  a considerable  loss.  We  keep  a flying  flock  of 
sheep  and  we  do  so  at  a loss.  I am  quite  sure  that 
all  the  practical  gentlemen  on  the  Commission  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  make  £4  an  English  acre  out  of  sheep. 
Therefore,  any  sheep  we  keep  on  the  Glasnevin  farm 
are  maintained  at  a disadvantage.  Now  the  rearing 
of  horned  stock  and  sheep  ought  to  be  a prominent  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  men  who  are  to  become  stewards 
and  farmers. 

13251.  Lord  GlonbrocJc. — You  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
have  a veiy  much  larger  farm  than  you  have  now  ? — I 
would  take  a large  tract  of  land,  build  cheap  and  suit- 
able offices  in  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  send  the 
young  men  in  Glasnevin  to  it  in  turns. 

13252.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  in  what 
manner  the  value  of  the  free  labour  of  a pupil  is  cal- 
culated in  the  Lough  Ash  mountain  farm,  at  £50  per 
year  ? — The  value  of  the  labour  of  these  young  men 
would  be  £5  a year  each.  They  work  only  a few  hours 
in  the  day,  they  are  at  school  the  remainder  of  the 
day;  the  average  number  trained  was  10,  bringing  it 
to  about  £50. 

13253.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Has  anything  been  done 
with  regard  to  forestry  ? — Very  little. 

13254.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  anything 
should  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — I think  it  is  most 
desirable. 

13255.  Could  that  be  combined  with  a mountain 
farm? — It  could.  The  German  schools  of  Forestiy 
are  very  complete. 

13256.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  German 
Forest  schools  are  connected  with  the  universities  ? — I 

13257.  What  is  the  present  system  of  obtaining 
admission  to  Glasnevin? — It  is  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, which  has  been  in  operation  since  1S60. 

13258.  What  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  that 
system  as  to  the  class  of  boys  ? — The  character  of  the 
men  selected  is  greatly  improved. 

13259.  Not  merely  in  a literary  point  of  view,  but 
agriculturally? — Agriculturally. 
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two  things  go  hand  in  hand.  

13261.  How  is  the  competitive  examination  con-  ^aWwIn  esq 
ducted  ? How  is  the  information  given  to  the  country  ’ 

people  ? — Pupils  are  admitted  half-yearly ; and  at 
each  admission  there  are  two  examinations.  We 
call  number  one  preliminary,  and  number  two  is  final. 

The  first  examination  is  conducted  in  the  country ; the 
final  at  Glasnevin.  For  the  first,  I and  the  officers  of 
the  place  prepare  a set  of  questions.  The  literary 
master  prepares  questions  on  literary  subjects.  I 
prepare  questions  on  agricultural  subjects.  These  are 
printed,  and  sent  on  the  same  day  to  all  District  In- 
spectors ; and  the  same  day  all  the  candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  summoned  to  attend  at  their  respective 
centres,  and  at  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  same  day, 
all  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board,  if  there  are  candidates 
for  all,  are  holding  this  examination.  The  examina- 
tion is  as  perfectly  competitive  as  if  they  were  in  a 
room.  The  best  answerers  are  then  selected.  I 
should  have  said  that  the  Inspector  is  required  to 
fully  report  his  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  boys  for 
admission  to  the  Glasnevin  Institution.  These  reports 
are  taken  into  account;  the  answers  are  valued  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  ordinary  system  of  marks, 
and  with  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  the  most 
deserving  are  summoned  for  the  final  examination. 

Then  that  examination  is  partly  on  the  farm  and  partly 
in  doors.  They  are  all  under  the  observation  of  the 
agriculturalists  for  part  of  four  days  ; he  takes  most 
careful  notes  of  their  habits  and  capacity  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  They  are  examined  in  doors  on  literary 
subjects.  On  agricultural  subjects  by  myself  and  by 
the  lecturer  on  agriculture,  and  the  whole  marks  are 
summed  up,  and  the  most  deserving  men  are  selected. 

13262.  What  is  the  programme  for  the  preliminary 
examination  ? — The  preliminary  examination  is  given 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  Albert  Institution,  and  if  you 
allow  me  I will  hand  it  in  (hands  in  paper). 

1 3263.  For  the  second  examination  ? — It  is  the  same 
programme,  but  a little  more  difficult. 

13264.  Could  you  let  us  have  a copy  of  the  last 
programme  ? — We  can. 

13265.  You  can  hand  it  in? — Yes.* 

13266.  Mr.  Dease. — You  mentioned,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
there  was  a prejudice  in  the  minds  of  certain  parties 
in  Ireland  that  the  establishment  of  model  farms  was 


intended  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  class. 
Can  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  the  origin  of 
that,  out  of  what  it  originated,  or  what  really  was  the 
view  that  was  taken  on  that  point  ? — It  appears  to  me 
very  much  as  if  any  move  the  landlord  makes  in  Ire- 
land is  regarded  by  the  tenant  with  suspicion. 

13267.  And  hence  it  is  looked  on  with  suspicion  ? — 
Looked  on  with  suspicion  ; and,  for  instance,  look  at 
our  agricultural  societies,  which  are  regarded  by  tenant 
farmers  as  being  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord. 

13268.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  the  teachers  think  that 
themselves  or  is  it  put  into  their  heads  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  tell  you  which  is  which.  I only  know  the 
feeling  is  there,  and  it  is  not  the  less  mischievous  if  it 
should  be  put  into  their  heads. 

13269.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  attempted  to 
remove  that  impression  ? — I have,  and  I may  say  that 
I have  been  moderately  successful  in  removing  it. 

13270.  Mr.  Dease. — Don’t  you  think  that  is  a very 
short-sighted  view  of  the  small  farmers  to  take  of  it  ? 
If  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  small  farms  could 
be  made  to  pay  by  proper  management  would  it  not 
be  rather  an  inducement  to  landlords  to  encourage 
small  farmers,  or  at  least  to  let  them  exist,  than  to 
get  rfd  of  them  ? — I quite  agree  in  the  view  you  put 
forward — that  it  is  a most  narrow-minded  and  illiberal 
view,  but  the  prejudice  I say  is  there,  and  works  most 
mischievously,  and  I will  give  you  a striking  instance 
of  it  which  occurred  the  other  day.  We  have  a very 
intelligent  agriculturalist,  at  Kilkenny,  who  had  for- 
merly been  agriculturalist  at  Glasnevin,  where  he  was 
originally  trained.  He  was  the  means,  I believe,  of 
getting  up  a little  agricultural  club  for  the  discussion 
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of  agricultural  subjects.  The  club  asked  him  to  become 
secretary  to  it.  The  Commissioners,  for  wise  reasons 
of  their  own,  were  not  able  to  accede  to  that  request ; 
but  I know  that  several  of  the  small  farmers,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
merely  looked  on  him  as  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords ; and  a very  influential  priest,  and  a friend  of 
mine,  who  takes  a deep  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
cation,  asked  me  what  the  whole  thing  meant — was  it 
a club  for  the  landlord  interest;  and  I simply  had  to 
assure  him  that  it  was  no  such  thing ; that  it  was  a 
real  bond  fide  club  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural 
Subjects;  but  the  feeling  did  exist,  and  I have  no 
doubt  does  exist.  On  the  last  time  I visited  the  Kil- 
kenny model  farm  I went  out  in  the  morning  and 
found  the  agriculturalist  preparing  a paper  on  grasses. 
He  asked  me  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  I did  attend 
it,  and  as  I was  going  to  the  meeting  some  person  put 
into  my  hand  a copy  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal,  which  is 
the  able  and  influential  organ  of  one  party  there,  and 
in  which  there  was  a very  nasty  insinuation  against 
the  model  farm  and  against  the  agriculturalist.  That 
is  merely  a sample  of  what,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I 
have  met  with  very  frequently. 

13271.  Is  the  idea,  in  your  opinion,  that  what  gave 
rise  to  this  feeling  was,  that  everything  was  intended 
to  end  in  the  raising  of  the  rent  ? — That  is  the  root  of 
the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

13272.  Does  that  feeling  extend  to  leaseholders  as 
well  as  to  tenants  at  will  1 — I think  not. 

13273.  1 think  you  were  commissioned  last  year  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  make  a 
visit  to  Belgium,  and  specially  to  report  on  the  state 
of  agriculture  there? — I was. 

13274.  Has  that  report  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  public  ? — No ; it  has  been  printed,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 

13275.  It  is  to  be  published? — I should  hope  so. 

13276.  From  the  experience  you  derived  during 
that  visit  would  you  tell  us  in  round  numbers  what  is 
the  general  size  of  what  is  called  the  small  farms  in 
Belgium  ? — About  one-third  what  it  is  in  Ireland. 

13277.  Then  the  average  of  the  size  of  the  farms  in 
Ireland  is  three  times  greater  than  in  Belgium  ? — About 
that. 

13278.  Taking  the  smallest  class  of  farms,  what 
you  would  call  in  Belgium  the  small  farms,  what  size 
would  you  say  they  are  ? — -Four  acres  and  six  acres. 

13279.  Are  the  people  living  on  those  farms  entirely 
dependent  on  them  ? — I visited  several  people  holding 
six  acres  who  lived  entirely  on  them. 

13280.  Their  families  were  not  engaged  in  lace 
making,  or  other  industries  of  Belgium  ? — Not  at  all. 
There  is  a mistaken  notion  on  that  subject,  as  there 
is  with  regard  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  people 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Belgium  live  by  bond 
fide  farming. 

13281.  Lace-making  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  towns? 
— In  towns. 

13282.  Lord  Clonbrock. — When  you  speak  of  the 
average  of  farms  in  Ireland  and  the  average  of  farms  in 
Belgium,  is  it  a fair  comparison  ? Are  not  some  of 
the  farms  in  Ireland  very  large,  and  do  you  take  the 
largest  with  the  smallest  ? Do  you  take  the  whole  of 
the  farms — the  large  grass  farms  in  Ireland — when  you 
•come  to  average  the  size  of  the  farms? — In  parts  of 
the  West  and  in  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland  there  are 
many  large  farms ; but  I think  the  extent  to  which 
large  farms  prevail  in  Ireland  is  very  much  exagger- 
ated. Take  the  county  of  Down,  and  you  will  find  in 
that  county  only  480  farmers,  out  of  28,517,  who 
hold  over  100  acres  of  land.  In  the  county  of 
Armagh,  out  of  a total  of  21,387  farmers,  there 

13283.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  are  you  referring  to? 
— I am  referring  to  a report  of  my  own ; but  these 
figures  are  in  a blue  book.  Out  of  a total  of  21,387 
farmers,  there  are  only  143  holding  over  100  acres. 

13284.  Lord  Cloftbrock. — What  might  be  the  area 
comprising  these  143  acres  ? — -That  I cannot  at  present 
answer. 

132S5.  For  in  a county  where  there  are  a very  large 


number,  there  might  be  three  parts  of  it  under 
large  farms,  and  one  third  of  it  under  small  farms, 
and  yet  the  statistics  be  much  the  same? — It  bears 
on  the  question  you  put  to  me,  and  I venture  to  say 
you  will  find  in  certain  portions  of  Belgium,  where 
small  farms  prevail,  that  there  are  as  many  farmers 
holding  over  100  acres  in  the  same  area  of  land  as 
in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

1 3286.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  part  of  Belgium  I suppose 
you  refer  to  is  East  and  West  Flanders? — -East  and 
West  Flanders. 

12287.  But  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Belgium 

Namur,  Brabant,  and  bordering  on  Holland,  are  not 
the  farms  much  larger? — They  are,  and  the  whole 
matter  can  be  very  simply  ascertained  by  a comparison 
of  the  statistics  of  the  two  countries.  Had  I expected 
there  would  be  a reference  to  these  statistics,  ! could 
easily  have  prepared  them  for  you. 

13288.  For  the  districts  of  Namur,  Brabant,  and 
bordering  on  Holland  also  ? — Even  in  the  districts  of 
Namin',  Brabant,  and  bordering  on  Holland. 

13289.  Mr.  I) ease. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  one-half 
the  farms  in  Ireland  are  less  than  fifteen  acres  in  ex- 
tent ? — It  is. 

13290.  What  would  you  say  is  the  size  of  one  half 
the  farms  of  Belgium,  comparing  them  in  the  same 
way? — I should  say  about  six  or  seven  acres. 

13291.  Do  you  put  down  seven  acres  as  an  average 
of  the  size  of  the  Belgian  small  farms  as  against  fifteen 
acres  of  the  Irish  ? — I should  be  very  much  disposed 
to  do  so. 

13292.  Do  you  consider  the  daily  to  be  the  general 
rent-payer  on  the  small  farms  of  Belgium  ? — -I  do. 

13293.  And  I gather  from  a former  question  you 
consider  it  ought  to  be  so  on  the  small  farms  of  Ire- 
land?— I do  ; and  I think  it  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion that  by  improvements  in  the  daily  husbandly  of 
Ireland,  which  are  within  reach  of  the  people,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being,  explained  in  the  common 
agricultural  schools  of  the  country,  the  annual  wealth 
of  Ireland  could  be  increased,  from  dairy  husbandry 
alone,  by  .£2,000,000  a year. 

13294.  What  advantage  has  Belgium  obtained  from 
its  climate  ? — The  winter  climate  is  much  milder  in 
Ireland.  The  Belgian  climate  in  summer  is  much 
warmer,  and  is  chiefly  favourable  for  the  growing  of 
wheat  ; but  wheat  does  not  constitute  an  essential 
element  of  its  prosperity. 

13295.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  are  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  Belgium  ? — Yes. 

13296.  Mr.  Dense.— I was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
the  difference  of  climate  would  prevent  the  Belgian 
system  from  being  carried  out  in  Ireland? — Certainly 
not. 

13297.  Could  you  refer  the  Commissioners  to  any 
data  here  in  your  report  on  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  Belgium  that  would  bear  out  that  view  as  to  the 
climate? — Yes.  I have  compared  the  climate  of  Dub- 
lin and  the  climate  of  Brussels,  which  are  in  about  the 
same  latitude.  I have  compared  the  rain-fall  and  the 
temperature.  I find  the  mean  temperature,  taken  for 
a period  of  ten  years,  of  Dublin,  is  one-tenth  of  a per 
cent,  over  that  of  Brussels.  In  the  vegetating  period 
of  the  year,  beginning  say  in  April,  the  Belgian 
climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  plants. 
The  average  in  Dublin  for  ten  year's  for  April  was 
47  degrees  Fahrenheit’s  temperature ; the  average  in 
Brussels,  49.  In  May,  534  in  Dublin;  in  Brussels, 
56-5.  In  June,  58'7  in  Dublin ; and  624  in  Brussels. 
In  July,  604  in  Dublin;  63'7  in  Brussels.  August, 
59 '7  in  Dublin  ; 64'  in  Brussels.  September,  563 
in  Dublin ; 583  in  Brussels.  October,  494  in  Dub- 
lin ; 50-7  in  Brussels.  In  the  winter  season,  the 
average  was  in  favour  of  Dublin.  November,  45'5 
in  Dublin;  433  in  Brussels.  December,  43'0  in  Dub- 
lin; 36-7  in  Brussels.  January,  41'2  in  Dublin;  343 
in  Brussels.  February,  47 -7  in  Dublin;  37 '9  in 
Bi'ussels.  So  that  the  increase  of  our  winter  tempera- 
ture over  that  of  Brussels  is  about  the  same  as  the 
climate  of  Brussels  is  over  Dublin  in  the  vegetating 
period.  I know  that  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
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Belgium  farmers,  and  the  chief  advantage  he  appears 
to  take  of  it  is  this — he  grows  an  immense  quantity  of 
rye,  and  has  the  rye  off  the  land  in  time  to  follow  it 
up  with  turnips.  All  the  turnips  grown  in  Belgium, 
at  least  that  I saw,  were  grown  after  a catch  crop  of 
rye.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  who  have  stock  to  have  a mild 
climate.  They  save  in  feeding,  for  the  consumption 
of  food  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  not  so  great  as  is  required  when  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  cold.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
tiie  mildness  of  our  climate  is  not  full  compensation 
for  the  supexior  temperature  of  the  Belgian  climate 
in  the  vegetating  season  of  the  year.  With  regard 
to  the  climate  of  Belgium,  I should  like  to  mention  to 
the  Commissioners  that  there  is  one  crop  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake — with 
regard  to  climate. 

1329S.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  that  flax? — That  is  flax. 

13299.  I was  about  to  ask  you  whether  the  state- 
ment that  was  put  forward  some  time  since — an 
official  statement,  in  fact,  that  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  were  unfit  to  grow  flax  in  conse- 
quence of  their  superior  temperature  is  correct,  and 
whether  the  farmers  who  were  going  to  put  down  flax 
were  not  kept  back  by  that  statement.  Is  that  so? — 
I'  believe  that  was  a very  objectionable  statement. 
The  publication  of  that  statement  on  the  minds  of  en- 
lightened persons  had  a most  pernicious  effect. 

13300.  And  was  it  not  put  out  at  a time  when 
money  was  being  given  by  Parliament  for  the  spread 
of  flax  cultivation? — If  it  is  the  statement  which  I 
have  read  myself,  that  the  temperature  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  is  too  warm  for  the  growth  of  flax. 

13301.  That  is  it? — It  is  a mistake*  to  use  a mild 
word.  I think  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  summer  temperature  of  Belgium  is 
far  higher  than  the  summer  temperature  in  Ireland. 
The  Belgian  farmer  often  makes  fifty  per  cent,  of  every 
acre  of  flax  he  has  more  than  the  Irish  farmer  does. 

13302.  In  fact  that  the  finest  flax  is  grown  in  Bel- 
gium, in  which  the  summer  temperature  is  higher,  than 
it  is  in  Cork? — Yes. 

13303.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Why  is  it  we  do  not  prac- 
tically grow  as  good  flax  as  they  do  in  Belgium? — The 
best  answer  I can  give  to  that  is  this — an  Irishman’s 
way  of  answering — why  don’t  we  till  as  well  ? why 
don’t  we  do  all  good  things  as  we  ought  ? 

13304.  But  although  the  general  state  of  agricul- 
ture may  not  be  all  that  we  could  wish,  yet  there  are 
numbers  of  individuals  who  do  cultivate  their  land 
properly.  Why  do  not  these  succeed  in  producing 
samples  of  flax  equal  to  those  produced  in  Belgium 
and  elsewhere  ? — You  ask  me  a question  and  I 
cannot  refuse  giving  you  the  answer  which  I feel  to  be 
the  correct  one,  and  it  is  this — that  in  many  move- 
ments for  the  advantage  of  Ireland  that  are  undertaken 
by  Government,  there  appears  to  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  administration  of  its  benefits.  The 
Government,  for  instance,  have  for  some  years  past 
given  a grant  of  £3,000  a year  for  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  Now,  it  looks  to  me,  and  I think 
it  does  so  also  to  many  enlightened  persons  who  have 
experience,  as  if  the  Government  meant  to  mock  the 
people.  The  people  do  not  want  instruction  at,  all  so 
much  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  as  instruction  in  the 
mode  of  treating  it  after  it  is  grown.  The  money  for 
flax  instruction — I mean  voted  by  Parliament — is  now 
used  in  some  cases,  to  my  knowledge,  most  mischie- 
vously. The  people  are  recommended  to  increase 
the  area  under  flax,  but  they  receive  no  instruction 
whatever  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it  afterwards.  It 
remains  on  their  hands  for  want  of  knowledge,  and 
want  of  appliances  to  prepare  it. 

13305.  Do  you  mean  after  the  crop  is  taken  off  the 
ground? — Isay  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want  is 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  treating  flax  after  it  is  grown. 

13306.  After  it  is  pulled  ? — After  it  is  pulled. 

13307.  You  mean  scutch  mills,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes,  in  the  treatment  of  flax  after  it  is  pulled. 
There  is  a sort  of  antagonism  between  farmers  in  some 


districts  and  the  millowners.  There  is  a very  enter-  July  15, 

prising  gentleman  in  Limerick  who  established  a flax-  

mill.  It  looks  almost  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  the  Baldwin 
interest  of  tins  gentleman  that  the  people  should  grow- 
a large  quantity  of  flax,  but  that  they  should  not  treat 
it  properly.  I will  show  you  how  that  is.  In  manu- 
facturing first  class  yarns  the  flax  after  being  hackled 
is  divided  into  three  pieces.  The  manufacturer  of 
coarse  yarn,  who  makes  only  the  yarn  that  could  be 
made  in  a first-class  mill  in  Belfast  from  the  top  part 
of  the  plant,  wishes  that  the  good  part  of  toe  plant  to  go 
along  with  the  bad  Hence  you  will  find,  instead  of 
having  it  as  in  Belgium,  the  mass  of  the  L-ish  flax  is 
presented  in  a most  irregular  manner.  The  result  is 
that  a third  rate  quality  of  one  part  comes  into  the 
first  rate  quality  of  another,  and  injures  it. 

13308.  How  is  that  to  be  prevented? — It.  is  to  be 
prevented  in  this  way  : — If  Government  mean  to  ex- 
pend money  at  all,  they  ought  to  begin  by  teaching 
the  people  to  make  the  most  of  the  flax  that  is 
grown,  and  then  leaving  it  to  their  own  self-interest 
to  extend  its  cultivation.  I say  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  force  the  cultivation  of  any  onecrop. 

13309.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  there  not  a flax 
spinning  company  in  Cork? — The  subject  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  one  to  speak  upon  as  you  can 
manifestly  see,  but  the  objection  appears  to  me  ap- 
plies not  merely 

13310.  May  I ask  is  there  not  a special  preparation 
of  ground  for  flax  previous  to  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  when  instruction  is  specially  necessary  ? — There 
is;  and  it  is  most  desirable.  There  is  no  crop  we 
raise  on  toe  farm  that  requires  so  much  nice  treat- 
ment ; the  soil  must  be  brought  to  the  finest  tilth. 

And  that  our  Irish  farmers  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
growth  of  flax  as  many  persons  seem  to  think,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  gross  produce  of  the  raw  material 
in  Ireland  is  rather  more  than  the  corresponding  return 
in  Belgium. 

13311.  To  keep  to  the  south  and  west,  have  you 
found  the  crop  itself,  just  previous  to  being  pulled 
a good,  crop  ? — Yes,  I have. 

13312.  Equally  as  good  as  in  the  north? — Not 
equally  as  good. 

13313.  Why  not  equally  good,  if  the  soil  is  as  good, 
or  superior  ? — In  the  first  instance,  practice  makes 
perfect  ; and  the  more  flax  is  grown  in  any  one  dis- 
trict the  more  perfectly  j'OU  will  find  it  grow  there. 

13314.  Is  there  any  special  instruction  required  by 
the  small  farmer,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  cultivate 
flax,  in  the  matter  of  steeping  ? — Yes ; and  almost  as 
much  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  in  the  south. 

13315.  Knowing  the  extent  to  which  the  growth 
of  flax  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  carried,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  grown,  don’t  the  farmers  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  know  better  how  to  deal  with  the 
steeping  process  than  toe  farmers  in  the  south  and 
west  ? — I think  they  do ; and  I say  that  the  instruc- 
tion must  commence  after  the  pulling  of  flax,  the 
steeping,  and  then  the  dressing  and  scutching. 

13316.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  the 
growth  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  having  a-  number  of  small  scutch  mills  at 
convenient  distances,  rather  than  one  large  mill  for  a 
■wide  district  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  most  desirable ; 
but  that  the  erection  of  mills  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  flax  industry  is 
disproved  by  this  fact  stated  in  my  report,  that  the 
average  produce  of  hand-scutched  flax  in  Belgium  is 
fully  two  shillings  a stone  above  that  of  mill-scutched 
flax,  whereas  it  is  toe  reverse  in  Ireland 

13317.  Was  there  any  instouction  given  in  reference 
to  the  hand-scutching  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

13318.  Did  any  of  the  Belfast  merchants  under- 
take to  send  agents  to  buy  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  provided  toe  cultivation  of  flax  had  been 
extended  there  ? — Yes. 

13319.  And,  as  a matteroffact,  did  they  extend  the 
cultivation  ? — Ithinktliearea  offlax  has  been  extended ; 
but  I want  to  express  the  opinion  as  strongly  as  I am 
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July  15,  1868,  able,  that  the  instruction  is  more  needed,  and  ought 

to  be  supplied  more  abundantly,  in  the  treatment  of 

Baldwin  esq  ^ax  after  it  leaves  the  field  than  before  it ; and  there 
’ are  very  few  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  who  do 
not  know  how  to  grow  flax.  In  Kerry,  for  example, 
last  week,  I found  many  little  farmers  growing  their 
bit  of  flax  for  domestic  use,  they  know  how  to  grow  it, 
but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  subsequent  treat- 
ment. 

13320.  Do  you  not  think,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  flax,  the  small  farmer  should  see  a willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  one  to  enter  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  ? — I do. 

13321.  I find  both  classes  of  farmers  object,  on 
economical  grounds,  to  grow  flax.  Do  you  think  they 
are  right  or  wrong  ? — I think  they  are  wrong. 

13322.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I was  going  to  ask  you 
whether  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  not  one  of  the  most 
ancient  agricultural  pursuits  of  this  country  ? — It  is. 

13323.  Up  to  1826,  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
general  in  Connaught  1 — It  was. 

13324.  And  was  advancing  in  Connaught  and 
receding  in  Ulster  ? — I believe  that  is  so. 

13325.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  that 
weaving  was  an  industrial  occupation  in  Limerick 
many  years  ago  ? — I have. 

1 3326.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  it  the  change  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  caused  by  the  famine  of  1848,  that 
put  an  end  to  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  in  that  province  ? — I believe  it  is  so. 

13327.  So  that  now  we  regard  as  new  what  was  a 
very  ancient  industry  1— Yes. 

13328.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  soil 
under  flax  cultivation  in  Belgium,  do  you  not  know 
that  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the  flax  district 


from  the  sea  up  the  country  is  composed,  in  part,  of 
mud  land  ? — In  my  little  report  on  Belgium  I have 
said  that  the  soil  being  alluvial,  it  is  much  more  easily 
prepared,  and  so  far  gives  the  advantage  to  the  grower 
of  flax  in  Belgium  over  the  grower  in  Ireland. 

13329.  The  soil  is  more  cultivated,  and  contains, 
less  iron  ? — Contains  less  iron,  and,  in  consequnce  of 
that,  I have  no  doubt,  the  fibre  is  something  better. 

13330.  Therefore  the  spread  of  the  growth  of  flax 
must  be  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  growth  of  a 
good  agriculture  ? — It  ought  to  be  above  all  enlight- 
ened tillage.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  grow  flax 
profitably  without  perfect  tillage. 

13331.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  school  in 
your  department  towards  instructing  those  attending 
it  to  grow  flax1! — On  a small  scale.  For  instance 
when  the  chairman  yesterday  visited  Glasnevin,  we 
had  been  preparing  some  flax  for  the  scutch.  I cannot 
say  we  have  done  very  much.  I believe  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  more  was  done.  I think  more 
should  be  done  in  that  direction. 

13332.  Don’t  you  think  it  would,  be  one  of  the 
most  economical  modes  of  spreading  a knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  flax? — I think  it  a very  desirable 
thing,  and,  in  connexion  with  industrial  schools,  I 
don’t  see  why  technical  instruction  in  weaving  in  con- 
nexion with  flax  industry  should  not  be  a portion  of 
the  work  of  those  industrial  schools. 

13333.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  Belgium  Ecoles 
d' Industrie  1 — I have  visited  several  of  them.  There 
they  have  such  a system,  and  in  this  little  report  I 
have  described  one  of  the  schools,  the  best  of  them,  the 
school  of  Ghent,  where  a complete  course  of  technical 
instruction  is  afforded. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-fourth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  July  16, 1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.  ph.d. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


July  16,  1868. 
Lord  Oran- 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Oranmore  sworn  and  examined. 


13334.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  acted  for  some 
years  as  the  patron  or  manager  of  National  schools  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes  ; for  a great  many  years  in  my  own 
district.  There  are  two  schools  there  now,  two  male 
and  one  female. 

13335.  Do  you  consider  that  the  elementary  educa- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — 
given  by  the  schools  under  the  Board  is  generally 
given  efficiently  ? — I think  so,  certainly.  It  depends 
of  course  on  the  time  a child  is  there,  but  relative  to 
the  time  it  is. 

13336.  In  the  schools  with  which  you  are  personally 
connected  has  there  been  much  mixture  of  religious 
denominations?  — They  have  nearly  always  been 
mixed,  but  of  course  the  Protestant  element  has  been 
extremely  small.  There  are  very  few  Protestants  in 
our  neighbourhood,  but  when  there  are  any  they 
always  go  to  the  National  schools,  and  if  they  had 
not  these  schools  they  would  be  without  the  means  of 
education. 

13337.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  in  your  schools 
as  regards  the  religious  instruction  ? — A good  many 
years  ago  there  Avas  a case  brought  before  Parliament 


Avith  regard  to  the  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools. 
Some  objection  Avas  made  as  to  the  system  of  reading 
to  the  pupils. 

13338.  In  the  schools  you  are  connected  with  has 
religious  instruction  been  given  in  the  school-room  to 
either  the  majority  or  the  minority  ? — There  is  ahvays 
a prayer,  a collect,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  a chapter 
in  the  Douay  Bible  read  every  day. 

13339.  At  the  times  of  separate  instruction  do  you 
mean? — The  children  Avho  choose  can  retire  at  the 
time.  In  fact  it  is  carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  by  which  the  parents  get  notice,  if  they 
differ  from  the  religion  of  the  teacher-,  and  the  teachers 
have  always  been  Roman  Catholic. 

13340.  Does  the  teacher  give  any  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school-house  on  Saturday? — Yes;  he 
teaches  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  on  Saturdays  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  That  Avas  done  by  the  request 
of  the  priests  in  each  school  of  mine.  The  hour  at 
Avhich  the  prayer  Avas  read  was  considered  objection- 
able by  the  Commissioners,  and  I changed  it  to  the 
hour  they  suggested.  Five  years  ago  when  a neAV 
priest  was  appointed  at  Ballindine,  Mr.  Cullen,  he, 
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soon  after  coming  there,  applied  to  me  for  liberty  to 
cdve  religions  instruction  at  this  very  time,  and  though 
ft  was  considered  inconvenient  before  for  me  to  have 
merely  this  prayer  read,  yet  I thought  it  better  to  con- 
sider his  convenience,  and  I agreed  to  his  doing  so,  so 
that  he  has  liberty  to  give  religious  instruction  at  the 
time  he  -wishes. 

13341.  Do  the  Protestant  children  get  any  religious 
instruction  on  Saturdays  1 — There  are  no  Protestants 
now  in  one  of  my  schools.  In  the  other  the  Protestant 
children  do  not  get  religious  instruction  in  the  school, 
but  I believe  they  get  it  outside. 

13342.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  1 — No,  I am  not. 

13343.  Are  there  any  of  the  small  agricultural 
schools-gardens  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  any  schools 
in  which  agricultural  instruction  is  given  to  any  of  the 
children  ? — None. 

13344.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  training  or  model  schools! — Not  fui'ther 
than  a general  knowledge  of  the  working,  which 
is  more  from  reading  as  to  the  results  than  from 
any  personal  knowledge.  The  only  personal  know- 
ledge I have  is  that  now  where  the  priests  are  patrons 
of  schools  they  refuse  to  employ  teachers  who  are 
trained  at  the  training  schools  of  Government ; I know 
of  two  or  three  cases  of  this  that  have  occurred. 

13345.  Have  the  masters  in  the  schools  with  which 
you  are  connected  been  generally  persons  trained  in 
Marlborough-street  f — Generally  speaking  they  have. 
There  is  one — a man  of  some  age — who  is  in  one  of 
the  schools  for  a number  of  years,  who  was  not  trained, 
but  all  the  others  have  been. 

13346.  Do  you  consider  the  trained  or  untrained 
teachers  the  more  satisfactory  ? — The  trained  are  much 
more  up  to  their  work,  and  much  more  accustomed  to 
teaching,  and  generally  much  better  educated.  They 
have  been  brought  up  on  system,  and  are  more  improved. 

13347.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  are  you 
acquainted  or  otherwise  with  the  state  of  training  in 
the  model  schools  under  the  Board  — I think  it  ex- 
cellent. I think  it  the  very  best  that  can  be  adopted. 

13348.  Do  you  consider  that  social  advantages  have 
arisen  from  the  mixture  of  persons  of  different  reli- 
gions in  National  schools  ? — My  experience  of  my  part 
of  the  world  is,  that  no  better  feeling  could  possibly 
exist  than  does  exist  among  the  different  religious  com- 
munities, and  except  at  elections  or  times  of  excite- 
ment, we  don’t  know  of  any  difference  between  persons 
of  different  religions. 

13349.  What  is  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
I speak  of  that  part  of  the  county  Mayo  adjoining 
Galway  ; my  schools  are  at  Ballindine  and  Crossboyne. 

13350.  Do  you  think  that  the  mixture  of  children 
of  different  religious  denominations  in  the  National 
schools  has  contributed  to  this  good  feeling? — Certainly ; 
it  must  be  so  ; by  sitting  together  day  by  day,  receiving 
the  same  instruction  as  part  of  a common  community, 
common  kindly  feelings  are  engendered,  which 
could  not  exist  if  children  were  brought  up  in  schools 
which  would  apparently  be  antagonistic.  Even  in  a 
village,  in  schools  where  there  is  no  matter  of  religion, 
there  is  a kind  of  antagonism  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  world  you  go  to. 

13351.  The  Earl  of  Dtmraven. — You  are  the  patron 
of  the  schools  you  have  mentioned  ? — I am. 

13352.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  masters  ? — Roman 
Catholic ; there  was  one  of  the  female  teachers — the 
assistant  teacher — a Protestant,  but  she  has  left  now. 

13353.  Are  the  priests  of  the  parishes  in  which  the 
schools  are  placed  satisfied  as  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion?— They  make  no  complaints  to  me  about  it;  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  of  any  kind,  and  no  objection 
to  it.  The  religious  instruction  is  confined  to  what  I 
tell  you. 

13354.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — By  whom  is  the  religious 
instruction  given? — The  only  religious  instruction  is  a 
prayer,  a short  collect,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  a chapter 
in  the  Douay  Bible  that  is  read  every  day,  and  the 
teacher  instructs  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  catechism. 


13355.  Does  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  attend  July  )6,  1868. 
with  any  regularity  at  the  hour  stated  ? — I don’t  know.  — — 

He  applied  to  me  at  Ballindine  with  reference  to  the  0ran" 
hour  and  I assented  to  the  proposal  he  made. 

13356.  Mr.  Stolces.  — Who  selects  the  chapter? — The 
teacher. 

13357.  Does  the  teacher  give  any  explanation  of  the 
chapter  ? — No. 

13358.  Lord  Clonbrock. — What  is  the  average  num- 
ber of  Protestant  children  in  any  of  your  schools? — 

Very  few ; I suppose  it  is  never  ten,  I think  the  largest 
number  was  under  ten.  I don’t  think  it  ever  amounted 
to  that  number.  A policeman’s  children  were  in 
attendance  some  time  ago,  and  a few  others  quite 
casual. 

13359.  Then  there  hardly  could  be  enough  to  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  mixed  education  if  you 
have  so  few  of  one  denomination ; they  would  simply 
be  denominational  schools  ? — The  fewer  there  are  the 
more  impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to  have  schools 
if  the  denominational  system  existed. 

13360.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  it  an  advan- 
tage to  have  the  schools  conducted  under  a united  sys- 
tem so  that  all  parties  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
education  ? — It  is  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  be- 
cause the  Protestants  would  otherwise  be  excluded. 

13361.  If  you  had  avery  small  Protestant  minority 
in  the  district,  say  the  children  of  your  own  depen- 
dents and  labourers,  what  provision  could  be  made  for 
their  secular  instruction  ? — I may  say  none. 

13362.  Master  Brooke. — Is  the  school  you  speak  of 
in  Ballindine  in  connexion  with  the  Board? — Yes. 

13363.  Is  there  a chapter  in  the  Douay  Bible  read 
every  day  ? — Yes. 

13364.  And  no  objection  to  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  Board? — No.  It  is  done  with  the  cognizance  of 
the  Board. 

13365.  Mr.  Gibson. — I presume  a notice  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  is  mentioned  in  the  time-table  ? — 

Yes,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  time-table,  and  the  prayer 
is  written  and  put  up  on  the  time-table,  so  that  every- 
one can  know  what  it  is. 

13366.  During  the  period  of  secular  instruction  all 
classes  in  the  school  are  present,  should  there  happen 
to  be  Protestants,  and  I presume  the  Protestants  are 
present  when  the  Douay  Bible  is  read  ? — The  time  for 
religious  instruction  was  changed  to  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  should 
leave.  The  religious  instruction  is  the  last  thing  of 
the  day. 

13367.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  mean  the  reading 
of  the  chapter  ? — The  reading  of  the  chapter  and  prayer. 

It  is  the  last  thing  of  the  day.  The  hour  was  changed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  so  that  no  person  who 
did  not  wish  to  attend  might  leave. 

13368.  Is  this  considered  religious  instruction  for 
Catholics  under  his  instruction,  and  not  for  Protes- 
tants, or  do  they  all  remain? — I do  not  inquire  par- 
ticularly into  that,  because  I should  not  like  to  interfere 
to  make  them  remain,  or  to  influence  them  in  the  least 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I don’t  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
matter,  but  a good  number  of  the  scholars  remain,  as 
the  teacher  tells  me. 

13369.  So  far  as  your  own  knowledge  or  belief  may 
go,  who  do  leave  the  school  at  that  time.  Are  they 
Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants? — They  are  almost 
all  Roman  Catholics  that  are  in  the  school.  In  one 
school  at  present,  that  is,  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  school 
at  Ballindine,  there  ar-e  none  but  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  the  other',  at  Crossboyne,  I don’t  think  the  Pro- 
testants leave  when  the  prayer,  the  collect,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  chapter  out  of  the  Douay  Bible  are 
read.  I don’t  think  the  Protestants  object  to  it. 

13370.  Where  is  the  second  school? — At  Cross- 
boyne, within  two  miles  of  the  other. 

13371.  And  in  that  there  are  ten  Protestants,  you 
sayf_I  don’t  think  there  are  more  than  five  Protes- 
tants. There  may  be  five  or  six. 

13372.  Is  it  in  your  neighbourhood  that  there  is  a 
Scotch  school  established  by  a society  in  Edinburgh  ?— 
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July  16,  1868.  No,  there  are  no  other  schools  in  the  immediate 
——  neighbourhood. 

more  raD"  13373.  I understand  your  lordship  to  say  that  there 
are  only  from  five  to  ten  Protestants  that  attend  in 
your  schools  ? — Yes. 

13374.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  the  hours  for  religious 
instruction  the  same  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary 
paper,  which  contains  the  correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  Ballindine  school? — They  were  changed  after  that. 
I think  religious  instruction  was  in  the  morning  then. 

13375.  I see  here  that  the  practice  as  to  religious 
instruction  is  a follows  : — “ Prayer  and  reading  of  the 
Douay  Bible  begins  at  half-past  ten  ” ? — That  is  now 
changed  to  the  end  of  the  day,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners. 

13376.  Is  the  prayer  to  which  you  refer  as  being 
added  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  one  which  is  given  at 
page  10  of  this  report  %— Yes. 

13377.  Have  the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  who 
attended  the  schools  ever  objected  to  this  prayer? — I 
don’t  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  children  are 
desired  to  leave,  but  if  they  are  desired  to  do  so  they 
do  leave. 

13378.  Is  it  the  fact  that  this  prayer  was  composed 
by  a Protestant  lady  ? — It  is  taken  from  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  collects.  I stated  if  you  go  further 
on  in  that  evidence  that  it  was  composed  in  fact  with 
the  consent  of  Roman  Catholics  and  -with  their  know- 
ledge. I merely  wished  the  children  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a God.  I wished  that  much  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  school,  and  that  could  not  interfere  with 
any  person’s  religion. 

13379.  Don’t  you  think  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  God  ? — Certainly. 

13380.  "Would  not  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  itself  acknowledge  all  the  great 
truths  that  are  common  to  all  the  Christian  sects  ? — It 
would  be  intruding  too  long  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prayers. 

13381.  I take  it  that  your  objection  as  to  the  entire 
body  of  prayers  is  that  they  contain  too  much  matter  ? 
— I will  discuss  the  matter  if  you  wish,  but  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  relevant.  I certainly  do  not 
approve  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  prayers.  As  a 
Protestant  I should  dissent  from  them,  but  I think 
there  is  a great  part  we  agree  to. 

13382.  Do  you  think  it  right,  as  a Protestant,  to 
take  the  Catholic  collects,  and  make  prayers  for  the 
Roman  Catholics? — The  children  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  when  they  are  read,  if  their  parents  desire 
otherwise. 

13383.  Doesn’t  it  look  like  as  if  you  obtruded  on 
the  religious  habits  and  discipline  of  the  people  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I am  the  patron  of  the  schools,  and  I think 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  me  to  draw  up  such  prayer 
— indeed  any  prayer,  if  I think  it  suitable,  because  no 
one  is  obliged  to  attend  or  hear  it,  who  does  not  approve 
of  it. 

13384.  Do  you  think  it  one  of  the  duties  of  a patron 
to  make  or  draw  up  prayers  for  the  people  of  other 
denominations  ? — I don’t  know  that  I am  drawing  up 
prayers  for  people  of  other  denominations,  as  they  are 
not  obliged  to  attend  on  them.  They  may  be  attended 
by  my  own  denomination  or  another.  The  change  in 
giving  the  religious  instruction  was  that  it  should  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

13385.  When  these  Parliamentary  papers  were 
published  there  were  only  two  Protestants  in  the 
Ballindine  school  ? — Yes,  and  I might  have  drawn  it 
for  them. 

13386.  Didn’t  nearly  all  the  children  attend  the 
religious  instruction  ? — They  might  if  they  -wished  to 
do  so.  There  was  no  compulsion. 

13387.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  of  tire  National  Board 
that  a patron  is  to  draw  up  prayer’s  for  children  of 
other  denominations  ? — I don’t  understand  the  question. 

I think  I answered  it  before. 

18388:  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  or  does  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  National  system  that  patrons 
of  ono  denomination  should  prepare  prayers  for  other 


denominations? — I don’t  know.  It  is  within  the 
option  of  the  patron  to  order  such  religious  instruction 
as  he  thinks  fit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners, {prong  the  children  of -any  denomination  the 
liberty  of  withdrawing  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

13389.  Do  you  tlrnrk  that  was  the  spirit  and  object 
of  the  National  system  originally? — I think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  rule  antagonistic  to  it. 

13390.  It  may  not  be  antagonistic,  but  do  you  think 
that  was  really  the  spirit  with  which  the  Legislature 
established  the  system  ? — I think  it  was.  One  of  the 
objects  intended  was  that  if  possible  there  should  be 
religious  instruction  given,  which  would  be  accepted  in 
common  by  all  who  attended  the  schools. 

13391.  That  religious  instruction  should  be  given 

to  be  accepted  by  all  in  common? — That  that  should  be 
the  case  if  possible. 

13392.  Can  you  point  to  any  part  of  the  original 
document  on  which  the  National  system  was  founded, 
where  there  is  any  single  passage  to  indicate  the  object 
to  have  common  religious  instruction  given  ? — Perhaps 
I have  interpreted  it  too  broadly.  However,  there  is  no 
distinct  religious  education  in  the  prayer. 

13393.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  it  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Board  at  its  origin,  or  immediately  after- 
wards to  give  combined  secular  and  moral  and  separate 
religious  instruction  ? — That  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion. 

13394.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Considering  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction  in  this  prayer,  do  you  think  it 
worth  while  that  you  should  in  your  schools,  for  the 
sake  of  the  prayer,  produce  an  amount  of  ill-feeling 
against  your  management  ? — I am  not  aware  airy  such 
feeling  ever  existed,  and  I never  heard  of  it. 

13395.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholics  are  so 
uneducated  that  they  are  likely  to  accept  prayers  written 
for  them  by  people  of  other  religions  ? — I don’t  see  any 
reason  they  should  not. 

13396.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  have  prayer’s 
written  by  me,  for  instance  ? — If  on  reading  them  I do 
not  object  to  them.  I should  not  in  the  least  object 
to  join  in  any  prayers  with  you  if  you  wrote  them  out. 

13397.  You  would  read  them  critically,  not  to 
join  in  them? — Read  them  critically.  I do  read  a 
number  prepared  by  Roman  Catholics  constantly  on 
Sunday. 

13398.  As  to  the  teachers  you  say,  some  of  them 
were  inferior  to  the  other  teachers  who  were  trained, 
and  were  subjected  to  a complete  organized  training 
Is  it  not  likely  the  superiority  of  these  trained  teachers, 
as  your-  lordship  can  speak  on  the  matter,  depends  on 
the  fact  of  the  best teachers  being  -selected .for  training  ? 
—Partly,  of  course.  A clever  man,  generally  speaking, 
will  become  a better  teacher,  and  an  inferior  man  an 
inferior  teacher.  The  fact  of  training  would  aid  one 
more  than  another. 

13399.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
average  attendance  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools  in  your  neighbourhood? — Whenever  I visit 
the  schools,  I test  the  attendance  on  the  books  for  the 
day.  I turn  to  the  books  and  see  the  number  entered, 
and  then  examine  the  number  in  the  school. 

13400.  Do  the  children,  as  a rule,  attend  a portion 
of  the  whole  year  ? — I wish  to  call  attention  to  that 
fact.  In  agricultural  districts, . when  you  take  an  aver- 
age, you  do  an  injustice,  or  you  do  not  make  a cor- 
rect statement  of  the  numbers  who  attend.  The  at- 
tendance is  so  very  much  larger  at  one  time  of  the 
year’,  when  the  children  are  not  occupied  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  that  if  you  take  the  average  of  the  whole 
year,  you  will  not  arrive  at  a fair  average. 

13401.  Lord  Glonbrock.- — Has  there  ever  been  any 
objection  to  your  being  patron  of  the  schools  under 
you  ? — No. 

13402.  There  was  no  objection  made.  Who  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  your  diocese? — Archbishop 
MacHale. 

13403.  Has  there  been  no  objection  on  his  part,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  priests,  to  your  being  patron  of  a 
school?— -I  had  none  made  to  myself,  that  I recollect. 

I believe  there  was  not. 
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13404.  And  you  found  no  opposition  to  tlie  children 
attending  ? — None  at  all.  There  is  no  interference  at 
all  directly  or  indirectly  with  their  religious  belief.  I 
make  no  attempt  of  any  kind. 

13405.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a very  com- 
mon objection,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  having  Protestant  patrons  to  schools  ? — There 
is  an  objection  to  any  body  having  interference  in 
religion  at  all.  They  claim  the  State  money  to  spend, 
as  they  think  fit,  on  education. 

13406.  Even  where  the  patron  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  the  education  in  any  sort  of  way, 
there  is  an  objection,  I believe? — Yes;  there  is  even 
an  objection  to  giving  power  to  their  flocks.  Even 
the  priests  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  objected  to  all  laymen,  and  ac- 
cording to  them  nobody  but  themselves  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  education.  All  funds,  whether 
private  or  from  the  State,  for  educational  purposes 
should,  according  to  their-  claims,  be  placed  solely  under 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  the 
priests. 

13407.  The  reason  I ask  you  is,  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  testimony  given  that  one  of  the  reasons 
of  the  failure  of  the  system  has  been  the  great  apathy 
of  proprietors  of  the  schools  with  respect  to  education, 
and  that  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  body  objecting  to  having  a Pro- 
testant patron  of  a school.  Is  it  not  very  natural  that 
the  proprietor  who  builds  a school-house  on  his  own 
property,  should  be  the  patron  of  it,  and  that  he  may 
be  so  without  the  slightest  interference  in  any  possible 
way  with  the  religious  education,  but  that  he  is  bound 
or  held  responsible  for  the  sort  of  master  that  is 
brought  in,  that  he  should  not  be  a Fenian,  as  we 
have  had  some  testimony  of  Fenianism  among  the 
teachers  ? — I take  it  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
patronage  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  (it 
is  not  always  the  proprietor-,  but  whoever  is  made 
patron),  is  that  he  provides  a certain  proportion  at 
least  of  the  sum  for  building  a school.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  that  that  the  principle  was  admitted.  If 
the  State  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  charge,  I suppose 
they  would  also  have  taken  the  patronage,  but  did 
not  do  so  on  condition  of  a certain  part  of  the 
fund  being  provided  by  others,  they  left  the  patron- 
age to  those  who  would  provide  the  balance  of  the 
money. 

13408.  You  could  not  expect  a proprietor  to  build 
a school-house,  and  hand  it  over  in  fee  to  any  other 
person,  ecclesiastical  or  lay  ? — I don’t  think  either  an 
individual  or  the  State  does  so.  I believe  they  don’t 
do  so  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Spain  and  Rome. 

13409.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  were  about  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  model  schools  ? — I take 
it  from  what  I learn  of  the  returns  of  model  schools, 
first  of  all  of  the  National  system  especially.  I believe 
it  is  as  great  a success  as  ever  existed.  The  model 
schools  I believe  to  be  a great  success — a wonderful 
success — considering  they  had  been  condemned  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  and  I believe  even  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  withheld  from  those  attending 
them.  I think  that  the  independence  of  some  Roman 
Catholics  who  did  attend,  is  perfectly  marvellous.  I 
have  the  results  of  the  attendance  at  model  schools 
in  figures,  and  I find  that  6,581  Roman  Catholics 
attend  the  model  schools  out  of  17,631,  which  is 
the  total  attendance.  That  does  not  seem  to  me 
as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  approve  of  them. 
In  Belfast  there  are  600  Roman  Catholics  out  of  a 
total  attendance  of  2,445.  In  Galway  there  are  124 
Roman  Catholics  out  of  a total  attendance  of  288, 
but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  86  of  these  are  boys 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a little  more  indepen- 
dent than  the  other  sex.  I find  that  there  are  42 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  out  of  81,  and  there, are  58 
assistants  out  of  136,  that. is,  there  are  50  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers,  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  Roman 
Catholics,  in  spite  of  ail  the  denunciations  of  the 
hierarchy.  Now,  I take  it  with  regard  to  that,  that 
in  changing  this  from  a National  to  a denominational 


system,  what  the  State  is  asked  to  do  is  simply  to  July  16,  1868. 
enforce  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  — — 

where  they  are  unable  to  enforce  it  themselves,  that  g Iran- 

is, that  what  would  be  considered  (I  speak  respectfully 
to  the  Board,  perhaps  you  may  differ  from  me) — what 
I consider,  and  what  is  considered  abroad,  and  what  is 
refused  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  is  a most 
arbitrary  power  that  they  wish  the  State  to  come  in 
and  enforce  for  them. 

13410.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  had  any 
person  in  your  employ  on  your  estate  who  had  received 
agricultural  education  at  Glasnevin  or  any  other 
agricultural  school  ? — No,  I had  not. 

13411.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  the  model  schools  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast  been  interdicted  by  the  bishops  of 
those  dioceses  ? — I have  seen  the  interdiction  against 
some  of  the  model  schools,  and  I imagined  they  all 
were  interdicted. 

1 3412.  In  those  in  which  the  bishops  have  prohibited 
the  attendance  of  the  children  under  the  full  spiritual 
penalties  they  can  inflict,  has  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  remaining  in  the  schools  been  very  con- 
siderable ? — Can  you  tell  me  first  if  I am  mistaken  in 
the  figures?  The  schools  have  been  condemned  I 
know. 

13413.  As  a general  rale  ? — Yes  ; as  a general  rule. 

And  if  the  sacraments  have  not  been  kept  from  those 
attending  them,  the  schools  have  been  condemned. 

The  penalties  may  not  have  been  inflicted,  but  again  and 
again  the  whole  system  has  been  condemned. 

13414.  Are  there  not  two  stages  of  the  condem- 
nation— first  a general  condemnation,  and  then  a direct 
application  of  it  to  a special  school  in  each  diocese  ? — 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  sufficiently  to  say  when  a person  is  ex- 
communicated and  so  forth.  These  are  such  fine 
points  that  I cannot  answer  them. 

13415.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  opinion  is  that  the 
whole  system  has  been  condemned  by  the  bishops 
already  ? — Again  and  again. 

13416.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  points  you 
desire  to  mention  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  National 
schools? — The  population  of  Ireland  is  now  about 
5,700,000.  I see  that  the  children  on  the  books  for  last 
year  were  913,198,  or  say  900,000.  I see  that  the 
average  attendance  was  321,515.  Now,  I think  the 
real  average  attendance,  for  the  reason  I stated 
before,  might  be  taken  at  probably  one-third  more 
than  that,  for  the  average  is  reduced  by  taking  the 
whole  year.  You  may  take  the  average  attendance 
certainly  above  400,000,  instead  of  300,000.  This  is 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  population.  I should 
think,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  that  it  is  fully 
one  half  as  large  as  in.  Prussia,  in  which  I believe  there 
is  the  largest,  and  there  attendance  is  compulsory. 

Now,  I find,  with  regard  to  mixed  schools,  that 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  children  who 
attend  National  schools  attend  mixed  schools — that  is 
nearly  as  many  comparatively  to  the  number  of  Pro- 
testant children  who  attend  as  could  clo  so,  considering 
that  there  are  some  districts  which  .are  wholly  Pro- 
testant. 

13417.  Master  Brooke.  — What  do  you  mean  by 
mixed  schools  ? Are  not  all  the  schools  of  the  National 
Board  said  to  be  mixed  schools  ? — They  are  undenomi- 
national, because  the  rules  are  carried  out,  and  par- 
ticular religious  instruction  cannot  be  given,  but  they 
are  not  mixed  schools,  for  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
there  are  no  Protestants.  Now  I find  there  are  25,000 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  Ulster  taught  by  Protes- 
tant teachers — that  is,  attending  schools  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers.  I find  there  are  24,000  Pro- 
testants in  2,400  schools,  taught  by  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  or  an  average  of  ten  to  each  school ; but,  of 
course,  in  many  cases  the  number  is  larger,  as  in  other 
cases  it  would  be  smaller.  If  a denominational  system 
were  established  these  would  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  instruction  out  of  the  public  funds  granted. 

I mention  this  specially,  because  it  has  been  commonly 
stated,  and  it  has  been  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  reference  to  the  mixed  schools,  that  we  had  a 
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.lulu  16,  1868.  denominational  system  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bright  said 
LordOran-  ^ was  only  one  possible  in  Ireland.  Now,  if 
more.  3,720  or  58  per  cent,  out  of  6,595  schools  are  mixed, 

I take  it  that  it  cannot  be  said  the  denominational 
system  exists  at  present. 

13418.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Do  you  mean  the  schools 
under  the  National  Board? — Yes;  under  the  National 
Board.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  them  are  mixed.  In 
Ulster  there  are  eighty-three  per  cent,  mixed.  In 
Munster  one-third,  and  in  Leinster  and  Connaught 
one-half  are  mixed;  and  even  where  schools  are 
unmixed  that  is  only  a temporary  thing,  because 
when  children  of  another  denomination  come  to  a 
district,  there  being  no  denominational  education,  they 
are  free  to  attend  the  school. 

13419.  Master  Brooke. — Would  you  consider  a school 
where  there  is  one  child  a minority  a mixed  school  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  would  be  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  a 
mixed  school. 

13420.  That  is  inculcated  in  your  statement  ? — Yes, 
and  the  number  of  denominational  schools — that  is  the 
number  that  have  only  the  children  of  one  denomina- 
tion in  attendance — is  gradually  diminishing.  In  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Ireland  the  mixed  schools  have  increased 
during  the  last  year-  from  one  to  six  per  cent. 

13421.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  average 
attendance  of  children  in  the  schools  in  your  district 
could  not  be  improved  ? — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  at  school.  They  are  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral operations,  and  when  the  sowing  and  reaping  times 
come  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  at  school. 

13422.  Do  you  think  they  are  absent  only  when 
they  are  merely  wanted  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  or 
do  they  stay  away  either  from  their  own  indifference 
or  the  indifference  of  their-  parents  ? — I think  they  are 
anxious  to  go  and  get  the  education.  They  may,  of 
course,  stay  away  from  indifference.  I went  to  my 
school  the  other  day,  and  I said  to  the  master — “ What 
is  the  use  of  having  little  children  like  those  there,” — 
of  five  or  six  years  of  age ; and  he  said — “ Hear  them 
read.”  I did  hear  them  read,  those  little  children 
could  read  the  First  Book  with  facility.  They  were 
little  orphans,  and  I knew  the  mother  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  specially  because  she  could  have  her 
children  at  the  school  for  nothing. 

13423.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  calculations  are  based 
on  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  ? — Yes. 

13424.  How  many  children  on  the  roll  does  it  take 
to  produce  one  in  attendance  ? — About  three.  That  is 
from  the  return,  but  I think  the  average  is  reduced  for 
the  reason  I before  stated. 

13425.  In  reference  to  the  question  by  Master 
Brooke,  as  to  one  Protestant  attending  a Roman 
Catholic  school,  one  on  the  roll  would  represent  only 
one-third  of  attendance,  and  I should  like  to  know 
how  many  could  be  wiped  out  of  your  return  of 
schools  in  that  way.  If  only  one  Protestant  appears 
on  the  rolls,  and  a large  number  of  schools  have  only 
one  Protestant  it  would  represent  one-third  of  the  at- 
tendance ? — These  are  very  fine  points. 

13426.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 

900.000  has  been  reduced  to  600,000,  and  that  there 
are  only  about  600,000  attending  the  schools  ? — We 
have  no  return  of  that  as  yet. 

13427.  That  is  in  the  return  of  last  year-  or  this 
year,  the  900,000  given  by  the  Board  really  represents 
about  600,000  ? — How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? 

13428.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  calculations  are 
based  upon  the  returns  of  the  National  Board? — I 
can  only  take  them  from  them. 

13429.  Mr.  Sullivan. — If  it  were  true,  and  it  is 
even  admitted  by  one  of  the  head  officers  of  the 
Board,  in  Iris  own  calculations,  that  there  were  only 

600.000  separate  individual  children  really  attending 
National  schools,  do  you  think  we  would  stand  as 
high  then  as  Prussia.  Would  it  make  a considerable 
difference  in  tire  educational  status  ? — These  hypothe- 
tical questions  are  too  difficult  for  me.  I find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  few  figures  I have  got  before 
me. 

13430.  Master  Brooke. — Your  conclusion  that  the 


system,  as  it  works,  is  not  a denominational  system,  I 
presume  is  taken  from  the  statistics? — Yes. 

13431.  It  is  not  from  your  own  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  a great  number  of  schools  in  the  country  ? 

No,  from  statistics. 

13432.  We  have  had  before  us  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop  from  Ulster,  whose  diocese  comprises  parts  of 
Down  and  Antrim — Bishop  Dorrian — who  distinctly 
stated  to  us  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  tolerated  the  common  schools  was 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  denominational — 
that  these  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were, 
whatever  they  were  in  theory,  were  in  point  of  fact  de- 
nominational. I should  like  to  ask  whether,  having 
that  fact  before  you,  and  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
having  faithfully  reported  the  bishop — would  you  not 
be  induced  to  revise  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
having  every  motive  of  ambition  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  diocese,  and  given 
an  approbation  to  the  system  only  on  this  ground — 
that  all  schools  rurder  the  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are,  in  fact,  denominational.  Would  that  not 
induce  you  to  think  that  you  are  not  altogether  to 
depend  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  figures  ? 

13433.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  prepared  to 
admit  that  as  a fact? 

13434.  Lord  Oranmore. — That  is  not  exactly  what 
I would  answer.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  pro- 
bably derives  his  statement  chiefly  from  others  as  I do, 
and  those  who  are  dependent  on  him  are  not  likely  to 
colour  the  figures  in  a way  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he 
naturally,  as  he  openly,  wishes  to  upset  the  system ; 
and,  though  I am  sure  he  only  states  what  he  believes, 
yet  he  is  as  likely  to  be  misled  as  I am,  and  more  so. 
The  Government  officers  who  make  out  the  return 
from  which  I quote,  are  responsible  to  Government  for 
any  false  returu,  but  neither  the  bishop  nor  his  officers 
are.  The  priests  are  responsible  to  him,  but  he  is 
responsible  to  nobody. 

13435.  Master  Brooke. — It  is  no  part  of  your  lord- 
ship’s duty  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  subject  to  deter- 
mine your  own  conduct  with  reference  to  these  schools. 
It  is  a part  of  his  official  duty  to  know  the  state  of  these 
schools,  and  to  act  upon  that  knowledge.  You  are  air 
amateur  simply? — Not  at  all.  I have  the  Government 
statistics  from  responsible  officers,  who  are,  I think, 
far  better  authority  than  any  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

13436.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — You  are  speaking 
as  patron  of  the  school  ? — Not  at  all  as  the  patron  of 
schools,  but  from  Government  statistics.  The  know- 
ledge I gain  as  a patron  of  my  two  schools  is  extremely 
small. 

13437.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  by  Master  Brooke,  should  you  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Belfast  said — “I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  schools  of  the  kind  where  the  minori- 
ties are  Roman  Catholics.”  Should  you  expect  that 
in  the  returns? — I am  prepared  to  admit  there  are 
many  schools  where  there  are  minorities.  There  are 
25,000  Roman  Catholics,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Board,  in  these  schools  in  the  North,  educated 
by  Protestant  teachers.  The  denominational  system 
is  claimed  as  a matter  of  justice,  because  it  exists  in 
England.  The  denominational  system  in  England  was 
created,  or  exists  simply  because  the  State  was  not 
prepared  to  take  upon  themselves  the  education  of  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  they  required  that  very  large 
voluntary  support  should  be  given  before  they  gave 
grants  at  all,  and  the  result  is,  that  in  England  only 
one-fourth,  and  in  Ireland  five-sixths  is  paid  by  the 
State;  so  the  position  of  patrons,  or  of  those  who  wish 
to  regulate  the  education  in  Ireland  any  other  than 
the  State,  is  totally  different.  Again,  the  result  of 
denominational  teaching  in  England  is  this.  There 
are  1 1,000  parishes  in  England,  containing  six  millions 
of  people,  in  which  there  is  not  a Government  school. 
I have  not  the  exact  statement  before  me,  but  I be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  a parish  in  Ireland  in  which  there 
is  not  a school.  This  may  be  an  excessive  statement  of 
the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  larger,  and 
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the  education  is  more  largely  given,  than  in  England  in 
the  poorer  districts.  These  are  the  poorer  districts  in 
England  which,  bytlxe  denominational  system,  as  they 
cannot  afford  to  collect  the  sum  required  to  get  State 
aid  from  the  Government,  are  without  education. 
Then,  again,  I see  from  one  of  Linge’s  or  Lowe’s  re- 
ports, that  the  schools  in  England  are  both  inferior  and 
more  expensive.  Teachers  are  required  for  smaller 
numbers,  they  are  paid  less,  and  they  are  inferior.  I 
think  there  are  a thousand  schools,  in  which  there  are 
only  1 8,000  children,  or  only  eighteen  to  a school.  The 
system  has  virtually  been  given  up  in  some  districts 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a school 
for  each  religious  body,  by  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
science clause.  I have  the  testimony  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject, 
and  I have  talked  to  them  openly,  and  I hardly  found 
any  one  who  would  wish  the  education  should  be  de- 
nominational. I find  that  feeling  not  only  among  my 
own  class,  but  also  among  the  middle  class,  with  whom 
I communicate,  it  is  almost  universal.  I see  in  the 
memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  presented  in 
1860,  in  a letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  that  they 
state — “We  have  the  most  decided  objection  to  the 
principle  on  which  such  schools  are  established,  inas- 
much as  we  find  it  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
(referring  especially  to  the  training  schools,  but  I take 
it  that  it  affects  all),  acting  through  a body  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  education  of  the  country,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  rising- 
generation.  When  Napoleon  I.  established  the  mono- 
polizing university  system  in  France,  he  did  not 
conceal  the  despotic  design  he  entertained  of  forming 
by  education  the  people  according  to  his  own  heart, 
and  commrmicating  his  own  ideas  to  them.”  Now,  I 
confess  that  appears  to  me  to  exemplify  most  perfectly 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  wish  to  do,  and  the 
choice  we  have  is,  whether  the  State,  which  is  respon- 
sible to  Parliament,  is  to  have  tins  power,  through 
its  officers,  or  whether  education  is  to  be  given, 
under  the  name  of  denominational,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — not  to  the  lay- 
men of  any  class,  for  the  bishops  repudiate  that— - 
not  to  the  priests  of  any  class,  for  they  cannot  act  with- 
out their  authority,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  In  no  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  Europe  is  it  given,  and  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered less  dangerous  here  I cannot  conceive.  I 
see  in  every  pastoral  that  emanates  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy — I am  veiy  sorry  to  say  it,  and  I 
would  be  glad  the  contrary  was  the  case — they  always 
recur  to  every  possible  law  that  has  ever  existed  which 
creates  ill-will.  These  laws  have  been  repealed  fifty 
years  ago,  but  I see  they  always  tell  the  people  of  the 
country  that  they  are  living  under  the  worst  Govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  they  never  tell  them  of  any  of 
the  blessings  and  benefits  they  derive  from  it.  I don’t 
think  when  giving  over  the  education  to  them,  putting 
other  matters  aside,  you  can  but  consider  that  they 
would  inculcate  these  very  principles  which  are  cer- 
tainly most  subversive  of  all  order.  There  is  one  other 
point  which  is  to  my  mind  all  important,  and  that  is, 
that  if  the  education  were  given  over  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  would  be  carried  out  through  monasteries 
and  convents.  That  is  the  way  they  carry  out  educa- 
tion through  the  world.  That  would  be,  that  the 
State  is  asked  to  promote  those  establishments  which 
have  from  time  to  time,  for  various  reasons,  been  abo- 
lished in  every  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Protestant  countries — the  State  is 
asked  to  found  and  create  these  institutions,  and  hand 
over  to  them  the  education  of  the  people  from  then- 
earliest  youth.  It  seems  to  me  a proposition  that  I 
cannot  understand  that  liberal  people  of  any  religion 
will  admit.  There  is  another  thing  I would  remark. 
If  any  part  of  education  is  given  into  their  hands,  I 
take  it  that  it  is  merely  a step  to  all  education  being 
given  to  them,  and  the  result  will  be  that  no  place  or 
appointment  in  the  whole  country  can  be  obtained, 
except  with  a certificate  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop — in  fact,  that  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics 


in  this  country  will  be  in  a state  of  subserviency,  such  July  Ki,  iu68. 

as  existed  in  Italy  before  the  Revolution,  such  as,  in  

fact,  caused  that  Revolution.  Then  we  have  again  Oran- 
another  thing  in  favour  of  the  National  system  in  this 
country.  It  in  some  measure  exists  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Prussia,  and,  I believe,  now  even  in  Aus- 
tria. I don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  settled  there 
or  not.  In  Australia  the  education  was  first  denomi-  . 
national,  and  afterwards  changed  to  the  National, 
finding  the  other  could  not  be  carried  on.  Even  in 
Scotland  no  child  is  obliged  to  attend  to  any  religious 
teaching  contrary  to  the  wish  of  parents — that  is,  in 
the  old  schools.  The  children  may  go  away  when 
religious  instruction  takes  place.  This  system  also 
exists  in  all  the  colonies  now ; it  is  about  the  only 
Irish  tiling  that  has  ever  been  adopted.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  few  good  things  we  have,  and  it  is  called 
the  Irish  system. 

13438.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  state  that  in  every 
parish  in  Ireland  there  was  a school.  Now  there  are 
2,428  civil  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  the  census  of  1861 
shows  there  are  1,261  parishes  where  there  are  no 
Protestants.  Does  that  accord  with  your  view  that 
more  than  half  the  schools  were  mixed  ? — I have  not 
got  the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  England. 

13439.  Would  it  be  possible,  with  a fact  like  that 
before  you,  51  per  cent,  of  the  parishes  could  not  be 
mixed,  as  there  are  no  Protestants  to  put  in  a repre- 
sentation?— I probably  mis-stated  the  number  of 
schools. 

13440.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  it  at  any  rate  be 
a fair  deduction  ? — The  children  may,  I think,  come 
from  a neighbouring  parish.  They  may  come  from  the 
next  parish,  or,  it  might  be,  that  a school  is  on  the 
border  of  several  parishes. 

13441.  May  there  not  be  a mixed  school  which  has 
drawn  in  children  from  different  parishes? — Yes. 

13442.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  are  668  parishes  with 
from  1 to  20  Protestants,  so  that  70  or  80  per  cent  of 
them  could  not  give  a mixed  school  ? — There  must  be 
more,  for  there  are  6,453  schools.  The  return  cannot 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  falsifying  the  matter.  That 
is  a serious  supposition  against  the  Government 
Department.  The  great  body  of  the  returns  come 
through  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors. 

13443.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  an  improve- 
ment in  education,  and  would  the  teachers  pay  more 
attention  to  then-  business,  if  part  of  their  pay- 
ment were  derived  from  results  ?— -They  get  payment 
for  results  which  would,  I think,  have  the  same  effect. 

There  is  a system  of  premiums,  and  a considerable  sum 
of  money  is  given  away  in  that  way. 

13444.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  advocate  the 
extension  to  Ireland  of  the  English  system,  under 
which  the  teacher  receives  a sum  of  money  for  each 
child  he  passes  in  different  branches  according  to  his 
class  ? — I don’t  say  so  much.  I think  primary  educa- 
tion is  the  great  object  of  the  schools,  and  beyond  the 
1st  class,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  I never 
examine  the  children  in  my  district. 

13445.  Rev.  Dr  Wilson. — Before  we  part  from  the 
other  point  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  in  esti- 
mating the  success  of  the  system  as  one  of  united 
education,  should  we  not  look  to  the  different  localities 
to  see  whether  the  elements  exist  in  the  population  to 
furnish  it?— Of  course. 

13446.  In  districts  where  there  appears  a failure 
should  you  think  the  non-existence  of  such  elements 
would  account  for  that  failure  ? — The  non-existence  of 
Protestants  or  Catholics  prevents  the  possibility  of 
their  attending. 

13447.  And  hence  the  state  of  things  in  the  south 
and  west  to  a large  extent? — Yes. 

13448.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Red 
ington? — Yes. 

13449.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman? — 

Yes. 

13450.  And  a Commissioner  of  education  ? — Yes. 

13451.  Will  you  read  his  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  that  subject? — Yes. 

4-  D 
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July  16,  1868.  “In  addition  to  the  observations  which  I made  to  your 

lordships  yesterday,  I would  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  in- 

Lord  Oran-  stance,  that  I think  it  would  be  well  always  to  bear  in 
111  ore.  mind  the  statement  which  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Instruction  themselves  make  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
various  religious  persuasions  are  scattered  over  Ireland ; 
and  if  I might  be  allowed  to  read  one  passage  from 
their  report,  it  is  this:  after  stating  that-  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  amount  to  little  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  Koman  Catholics  to  eighty  per  cent., 
Presbyterians  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  other  Dissenters 
not  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country,  they 
say,  ‘And  in  reference  to  the  proportions  of  the  several 
religious  persuasions,  it  is  further  observable  that  whilst  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  any  unusual  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  general  population,  it  will  be 
seen  upon  a review  of  our  reports  that  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  are  very  unequally  dispersed  over  the 
country.  It  will  accordingly  be  found  that  there  are 
some  benefices  (more  particularly  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Ireland)  in  which  there  are  no  members  of 
the  Established  Church;  that  there  are  others  in  which 
there  are  but  few ; whilst  in  others,  more  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  their  number  is  considerable.  The  Koman 
Catholics  are  generally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  exhibit  the  largest  numbers,  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  population,  in  the  provinces  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam.  The  Presbyterians  reside  chiefly  in  the  province 
of  Armagh  ; whilst  the  other  Protestant  dissenters  do  not 
prevail  in  any  peculiar  district,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabitants  of  towns.’  That  was  the  statement  then  given, 
and  the  detailed  returns  by  the  Commissioners  enable  any 
person  to  see  what  is  the  population  in  each  diocese.  Of 
course,  in  expecting  that  any  system  of  education  should  be 
mixed,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  question  whether 
the  elements  exist  for  this  mixture.  In  a diocese  or  in  a 
county  where  the  population,  as  in  one  diocese  is  more  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  one  creed,  and  in  whole  counties 
upwards  of  ninety  per  cent.,  you  must  not  be  surprised 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  that  county,  or 
that  diocese  are  not  mixed  schools.” 

13452.  Should  not  the  principle  there  stated  he 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  system  as  a system 
of  mixed  education? — Of  course;  without  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible. 

13453.  Are  you  aware  that  even  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  there  are  some  districts  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  denominational,  some  Protestant  districts  and 
some  Koman  Catholic  districts — that  is,  as  regards  the 
population  itself? — Yes. 

13454.  One  Inspector  I see,  in  his  report  in  1852, 
Mr.  John  Carlile,  writing  from  Donegal,  says — 

“ Of  fifty-four  schools  in  which  I have  asked  questions 
similar  to  those  you  have  now  asked  me,  I make  you  a 
statistical  return  of  thirty-three.  In  one  the  children  were 
exclusively  Protestants,  and  in  the  remaining  twenty,  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholics.  In  my. whole  district  there  are 
only  three  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians, 
lienee  the  small  proportion  of  that  persuasion  attending  the 
National  schools.  There  is  only  one  Presbyterian  manager. 
In  reference  to  the  schools  mentioned  in  this  report,  I may 
add,  that  I consider  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  different 
creeds  almost  in  proportion  to  the  families  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of'  the  school.  In  many  parts  of  this  district 
the  population  is  almost  all  Koman  Catholic,  and  in  many 
parts  where  there  are  a few  Protestant  families  there  is 
generally  a Church  Education  school.  I have  found,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  parents  acted  according  to  their  wish,  they 
would  continue  to  patronize  theNational  sclioolsin preference 
to  any  other.  I have  generally  found  that  a school  con- 
ducted by  a zealous,  conscientous,  and  efficient  teacher,  lias 
been  attended  by  the  pupils  of  the  various  persuasions  in 
the  locality  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers.” 

This  Inspector  refers  to  the  fact,  that  even  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  there  are  districts  thoroughly 
Koman  Catholic,  and  some  thoroughly  Protestant,  and 
that  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  different  creeds  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  the  religious  denominations 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools.  Is  that 
your  idea  of  mixed  education  ? — I think  so.  A mixed 
system  cannot  exist  without  the  materials  to  con- 
stitute it. 

13455.  Is  it  essential  or  necessary  that  each  school 
should  have  children  of  several  religious  denominations 
attending  it  to  Show  a combined  system  of  secular  edu- 
cation ? — Certainly  not. 


13456.  Was  the  system  ever  designed  to  be  one  of 
united  education  in  that  sense? — Of  course  not. 

13457.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  in- 
variable opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation themselves  on  the  subject  of  what  constituted  a 
system  of  united  education? — Yes ; I have  read  it  in 
some  of  their  reports. 

13458.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  these  para- 
graphs, Nos.  58  and  59  from  the  Board’s  report  for  the 
year  1846,  and  say  whether  that  is  your  idea  of  a system 
of  non-sectarian  education? — Yes ; I will  read — 

“58.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  repeat  what  we 
have  stated  in  our  Eleventh  Report  that  ‘ by  a strict  ad- 
herence to  those  fundamental  principles  the  National  schools 
are  in  a great  number  of  instances  attended  by  children  of 
various  denominations.  But  in  some  districts  where  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  one 
denomination  ; or,  again,  where  well  conducted  schools,  con- 
fined to  those  of  one  denomination,  have  been  previously 
est  ablished,  such  intermixture  does,  of  course,  not  take  place. 
And  this  has  been  held  out  as  a proof  of  the  failure  in  those  in- 
stances at  least  of  the  system  of  united  education.  But  the 
system  never  was  designed  to  be  one  of  united  education  in 
that  sense ; else  in  numerous  districts  in  Ireland  in  which 
schools  are  much  needed  it  would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  The 
system  of  united  education  whicli  it  was  really  designed  to 
establish,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  established,  is  a system 
which  does  not  exclude  children  of  any  denomination — 
which  will  admit , without  doing  violence  to  the  conscience 
those  of  whatever  religious  creed  who  may  wish  for  educa- 

“ 59.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  our  united  education 
plan.  It  is  not  a necessary  part  of  it  that  there  should  be  in 
every  school  an  actual  mixture  of  persons  of  different  reli- 
gious persuasions ; but  that  every  school,  supported  by  the 
common  funds  of  the  nation,  should  be  open  to  all  by  keep- 
ing the  secular  part  of  education  distinct  from  the  religious.” 

13459.  Are  we  to  understand  your  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  a system  of 
education  should  be  continued? — Certainly,  most  de- 
sirable. I may  be  allowed  one  remark,  and  that  is, 
that  I think  there  is  one  very  strong  point  in  favour 
of  this  system,  that  though  there  are  many  complaints 
about  it,  there  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I see  or  hear,  any 
case  at  all  proved  or  sustained  of  proselytism  ; that  it 
has  never  been  used,  I will  say,  by  either  one  party  or 
the  other  to  the  best  of  my  belief  for  such  a purpose. 
I don’t  see  any  case  brought  forward  worth  speak- 
ing of. 

13460.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  it  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  population  in  any  district  is  to  remain  per- 
manently at  one  or  other  religious  denomination  ? Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  religious  denominations 
in  districts  has  varied,  from  farmers  coming  into  a 
district,  or  some  leaving  it?  Would  it  not  be  a very 
dangerous  doctrine  to  act  upon  that  every  parish  is  to 
remain  permanently  either  Koman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant as  the  case  may  be  ? — Certainly  it  would.  It 
might  result  in  this — that  people  might  be  paying  taxes 
for  education,  and  getting  no  benefit  from  it. 

13461.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  it  is  judi- 
cious or  fair  that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  really  no  elements  to  make  a mixed  school, 
where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  mixture  of  the  population, 
that  the  stringent  rules  against  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  similar  religious  observances  on  the 
part  of  Catholics  in  exclusively  Catholic  districts, 
should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  as  they  are? — I think  it 
is  light  they  should  be  enforced.  If  they  were  not, 
and  that  a few  Protestants  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  would  be  most  difficult — it  would  be  almost 
impossible — for  them  to  get  the  original  system  reverted 
to.  If  it  were  once  admitted  that  you  would  establish 
the  denominational  system  in  a school  you  would  never 
get  rid  of  it. 

1 3462.  In  that  case  how  do  you  defend  your  enforcing 
the  reading  of  the  Douay  Bible,  or  any  other  version  of 
the  Bible,  in  your  own  schools  ? — I don’t  enforce  it, 
except  on  those  who  wish  to  attend. 

13463.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  understood  in 
your  district  that  it  is  to  be  enforced? — -Not  the 
least,  that  any  person  shall  attend  who  does  not  wish 
to  attend.  I don’t  express  to  any  tenant  of  mine,  or 
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any  one  about  me,  any  wish  that  they  should  attend 
unless  it  is  their  own  desire. 

13464.  Does  the  tenant  himself  think  so? — He 
don’t  attend  if  lie  don’t  like.  I never  asked  any  tenant 
to  attend. 

13465.  How  many  attend,  and  how  many  do  not  1 
— I don’t  know, 

13466.  Are  we  to  assume  that  all  attending  the 
school  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
prayers  ? — I don’t  see  why  you  should  do  so. 

13467.  You  have  no  statistics  to  offer? — No. 

13468.  Lord  Clonbrock. — What  is  the  classification 
of  the  teacher  ? — I think  the  second.  I have  an  old 
man  who  has  not  been  trained ; he  has,  therefore,  a 
low  classification.  As  to  the  female  school,  the  In- 
spector said  I had  the  best  female  school  in  Ireland, 
but  the  teacher  having  got  that  character,  she  was  re- 
moved to  a school  with  higher  pay.  That  is  a difficulty 
I find  about  the  head  teachers ; if  I get  a good  teacher, 
she  is  soon  taken  away. 

13469.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  your  lordship  of  opinion 
that  the  main  requisites  of  a system  of  unsectarian 
education,  as,  for  instance,  the  independence  of  inspec- 
tion, the  impartiality  in  the  application  of  the  test  of 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  public  responsibility 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  system  of  education  can  be 
maintained,  although  in  a particular  school  in  a parti- 
cular locality  the  population  may  be  of  such  a nature 
that  the  pupils  in  the  school  are  all  of  one  religious 
denomination? — Everything  is  relative ; and  how  far 
it  is  maintained  or  not  it  requires  greater  experience 
than  I have  to  tell ; but  I can  only  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  rules  are  properly  carried  out  in  spite  of  there 
being  only  one  denomination.  I have  known  cases 
in  which  the  rules  were  not  strictly  carried  out ; but 
you  can  have  only  the  general  result.  Supposing,  in 
the  ease  of  a school,  the  attendance  at  which  has  been 
wholly  denominational,  that,  for  a time,  the  rules  have 
been  neglected  to  be  carried  out,  let  me  put  a Protestant 
into  that  school ; I immediately  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  have 
not  been  carried  out,  and  then  they  will  enforce 
them. 

13470.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pupils  in  a particular  school  being  of  one 
religious  denomination  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
school  being  managed  under  the  principles  of  an  un- 
seetarian  system  of  education  % — Certainly  not.  I think 
it  ought  to  be  so,  because  the  children  attending  may 
not  be  all  of  one  denomination  the  next  day ; and  not 
only  that,  but  they  do  vary  considerably.  Schools  that 
are  mixed  one  day  are  denominational  another.  I 
have  that  even  in  my  small  experience  in  my  own 
school.  A policeman  comes  and  goes,  a Protestant 
policeman,  with  two  or  three  children.  They  go  to  the 
National  school,  which  they  could  not  do  if  it  was  de- 
nominational. 

13471.  The  Earl  of  Dtmraven. — I just  wish  to  ask 
you,  my  lord,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  with 
respect  to  any  faults  that  you  know  of  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  system,  or  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  improvements  ? — Really  it  seems  to  me  to  work  ex- 
ceedingly well  so  far  as  details.  Of  course,  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board,  on  that  you  are  a much  more 
competent  authority  than  I am. 

1 347 2.  I mean  details,  of  course  ? — I think  it  is  very 
well  worked  out. 

13473.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  the  inspec- 
tion satisfactory  in  the  small  schools  ? — I should  think 
so.  Sometimes  you  get  a better  Class  Inspector,  and 
sometimes  a worse.  That  must  be  the  case  always  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  seems  fair ; and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  sometimes  one  man  is  a little 
biassed,  and  sometimes  another.  I may  merely  add 
what  is  patent  to  everybody  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  itself;  of  course  everybody  knows  that  it  is 
on  the  average  more  than  other  Boards  influenced  by 
political  opinions,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been 
changed  according  to  the  different  views  of  different 
political  par-ties  ; and  I think  it  would  probably  be 
more  satisfactory  if  we  had  some  Board  like  tiie  Poor- 


Law  Board,  a paid  Board,  with  the  Chief  Secretary  juiy  18>.  ms. 
for  a Chairman,  or  some  system  of  that  kind.  

13474.  Do  you  think  that  having  a representative  7'01''1  Oran- 
Boar-d,  dr-awn  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  re-  more’ 
presenting  the  various  religious  communities,  was 
useful  in  the  early  stages  of  the  system? — I should 
think  so.  It  got  it  into  working,  and  probably  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fortunate  liberality  of  the  diffe- 
rent bishops  acting  in  the  first  instance,  National  edu- 
cation would  never  have  been  established.  No  doubt 
about  it.  Fortunately  the  bishops  on  both  sides,  in 
the  first  instance,  joined  in  it. 

13475.  Lord  Clonbrock. — For  the  future  manage- 
ment, do  you  think  a large  Board  is  the  most  efficient  for 
conducting  the  business,  or  would  it  be  better,  now 
that  things  are  established,  to  carry  it  on  with  a smaller 
Board,  probably  a paid  Board? — I think  so,  decidedly. 

We  all  know  the  working  of  common  Boards  where 
there  are  large  numbers.  A few  people  work  the 
Board,  and  when  there  is  a question  of  politics  or 
patronage,  the  whole  body  flock  in,  and  the  work- 
ing  portion  of  the  Board  have  little  voice  in  the 
matter. 

13476.  And,  therefore,  with  too  large  a Board  there 
would  be  more  likelihood  of  a relaxation  of  the  rules, 
and  the  system  would  not  be  found  to  work  so  well  as 
if  there  was  a small  board  to  administer  it  ? — A larwe 
number  would  be  much  more  subject  to  popular-  clamor 
on  either  side.  Of  course  it  is  now. 

13477.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  that 
there  have  been  at  times  divisions  and  dissensions 
amongst  members  of  the  Board  ? — I know  pretty  well 
the  history  of  the  protests  from  time  to  time  from 
various  members  of  the  Board  upon  new  schemes  being 
introduced,  and  that  the  Board  has  openly  been  in- 
creased in  numbers  for  the  distinct  pm-pose  of  changing 
the  rules — at  least  it  appeared  so.  The  public  have 
seen  them  from  tune  to  time. 

13478.  Should  you  x-egax-d  the  action  of  a small 
paid  Board  as  likely  to  be  more  prompt  and  uniform 
than  the  action  of  a Board  composed  of  a large  num- 
ber?— Certainly  I should,  and  less  liable  to  outside 
influences. 

13479.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  regulations  affecting  education  should  be  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a great  officer  of  State  ? — Certainly,  I should 
think  it  very  desirable,  but  there  would  always  be 
powers  of  making  by-laws  left  to  any  Commissioners. 

There  must  be  that  always,  but  business  is  always 
carried  on  upon  a better  system  and  with  more  con- 
sistency when  administered  by  a few  than  by  a large 
body.  In  fact  it  is  my  experience  of  large  Boards  that 
the  larger  number  do  not  attend  at  all  except  on  special 
occasions. 

13480.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  that  the 
National  system,  as  a whole,  as  it  now  exists,  could 
have  possibly  existed  for  the  last  thirty  years  if  it  had 
a paid  Board  like  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? — I do  not  see 
why  it  should  not. 

13481.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  outside  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  an  administration  placed  in  the 
hands  only  of  a few  persons  appointed  and  directed  by 
the  Government  without  any  representative  action 
outside  ? — The  Poor  Law  was  in  the  first  instance  quite 
as  troublesome  a matter  when  it  was  introduced,  and 
on’  the  whole  I think  the  administration  of  it  has 
given  general  satisfaction. 

13482.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  each 
union  represented  by  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 

Yes;  they  proride  the  money,  and  there  is  a check  in 
that  way. 

134S3.  You  have  not  a similar  check  have  you,  in. 
education  ? — No. 

13484.  Lord  Clonbrock. — It  comes  in  short  to  this, 
would  the  system  or  would  it  not  be  more  like  to  be 
carried  out  fairly  by  a small  Board  which  would  be 
entirely  administrative  in  its  capacity  than  by  a large 
body  who  could  have  {rowers  to  change  the  rules,  so 
that  the  public  would  hardly  know  what  the  rules  were, 
there  being  one  rule  one  day  and  a different  one  the 

4 D 2 
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July  16,  1868.  next  ? — That  is  the  difficulty  in  the  matter.  No  doubt 
— — so  far  as  the  executive  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 

more  °ran'  t:hat  those  who  deal  with  & should  know  more  distinctly 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

13485.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven.— Is  your  lordship 
aware  that  the  rules  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Oh,  yes ; but  of 
course  the  constitution  of  the  Board  is  a very  difficult 
matter.  I t.hink  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  veto  would  be 
as  seldom  used  as  that  Of  the  Queen. 


13486.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Considering  the  amount 
of  duty  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  and 
the  occasional  changes,  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
his  Excellency  could  be  familiar  with  all  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  and  -with  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  ? — I expect  the  Chief  Secretary  is  obliged  to 
make  himself  so.  It  is  one  of  those  tilings  that  occupy 
plenty  of  his  attention.  He  knows  it  probably  as 
much  as  any  other  question. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


William  H. 
Budkin,  esq. 


William  Henry  Rudkin,  Esq.,  sworn 


13487.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  an  Inspector  of 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  ? — I am  sole  Inspector,  my 
lord. 

13488.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  office? — For 
the  last  nine  years.  I was  appointed  in  1859.  I 
think  it  was  in  May. 

13489.  Had  you  previously  had  any  educational 
experience? — Oh,  considerable.  I was  engaged  for 

about  twenty-five  years  as  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  Ireland.  For  many  years  mine 
was  at  all  events  second  in  that  respect  in  Dublin. 

13490.  Where  was  the  school? — In  Upper  Baggot- 
street  in  this  city — I had  a very  extensive  establish- 
ment there.  I built  a school-house  which  cost  me  £600, 
and  had  a large  number  of  boarders  and  day  scholars 
there. 

13491.  What  are  your  duties  now  as  Inspector? — 
My  duties  are  confined  solely  to  the  inspectorship.  I 
have  to  visit  every  school  twice  a year,  and  to  examine 
the  children  on  both  occasions.  On  one  occasion  I give 
notice  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
schools.  On  the  other  occasion  I visit  without  notice. 
My  duty  is  then  to  examine  and  report,  according  to 
my  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  school. 

13492.  Do  you  keep  the  rolls  of  the  attendance  of 
the  children  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
National  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  system  there ; 
but  there  are  certain  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  keeping 
of  the  rolls.  Every  child  entering  the  school  has  his 
name  entered  in  what  is  called  the  register ; and  his 
name  remains  there  unless  he  absent  himself  for  six 
months.  A line  is  then  drawn  across  his  name,  and 
the  date  entered  when  he  discontinued  to  attend. 

13493.  Do  the  children  for  the  most  part  pay,  or 
are  they  admitted  free  ? — In  some  of  the  schools  the 
rbilrli-p.ii  are  altogether  free,  but  very  few  of  the  schools 
are  so  circumstanced.  In  the  majority  they  pay  some- 
thing— generally  about  a penny  a week. 

13494.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
enforcing  of  continuous  attendance  ? — Yes,  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  indeed,  and  I venture  to  say  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  will  never  be  surmounted  in  this 
country  so  long  as  the  people  are  poor.  The  Governors, 
however,  give  premiums  to  encourage  good  attendance. 

13495.  Do  you  ever  dismiss  any  of  your  free 
scholars  on  account  of  their  irregular  attendance  ? — I 
have  never  heard  of  any  scholar  being  refused  admission 
in  consequence  of  that. 

13496.  How  many  classes  are  your  schools  divided 
into  ? — It  depends  altogether  on  the  number  attending 
the  school.  For  instance,  there  are  some  schools  so 
low,  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  eighteen  or  twenty.  We 
could  not  divide  those  into  many  classes.  There  are 
other  schools  where  the  children  amount,  I suppose,  to 
close  upon  300.  Then  there  will  be  about  eight 
classes. 

13497.  What  books  do  you  use? — Generally  speak- 
ing the  books  that  are  published  by  the  Chnstian 
Knowledge  Society.  In  a large  number  of  our  schools 
we  use  the  National  books.  That  is  left  altogether  to 
my  discretion.  I find  a great  number  of  the  National 
books  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  education,  and 
recommend  them  in  various  schools. 

13498.  How  are  the  children  advanced  from  one 
class  to  another  ? — According  to  the  proficiency  as  ex- 
hibited at  the  inspections. 


and  examined. 

13499.  Is  that  done  once  or  twice  a year? — Twice 
a year. 

13500.  Master  Brooke.—  By  the  Inspector?— I sug- 
gest it  to  the  master  and  superintending  clergyman 
that  they  should  select  the  best.  Of  course  always  the 
best  answerers  are  promoted.  If  the  pupil’s  conduct 
does  not  justify  it,  he  is  not  promoted.  It  is  not 
always  the  Inspector  alone  who  can  be  the  best  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  be  promoted. 

13501.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  local  clergy  attend 
many  of  your  schools  ? — As  a general  rule  they  attend 
very  regularly.  There  is  a question  in  my  report 
which  I have  to  answer  and  to  send  forward  to  the 
Governors,  as  to  whether  the  school  is  visited  by  the 
clergy  or  not. 

13502.  Do  the  Governors  encourage  these  visits  ? — 
Oh,  undoubtedly.  If  I report  frequently  of  the  same 
school  that  it  is  not  visited  by  the  clergy,  I have  heard 
of  instances  where  the  superintending  clergy  have  been 
reminded  of  their  duty  as  superintendents. 

13503.  Do  the  Governors  ever  withdraw,  or  often 
withdraw,  grants  from  the  schools  on  finding  their 
numbers  are  below  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  a school? — Such  cases  have  occurred 
frequently  during  my  tenure  of  office  ; mostly  on  my 
recommendation.  When  I find  that  the  school  has 
declined  in  numbers  to  a considerable  extent,  and  that 
the  decrease  is  continued  without  any  prospect  of  in- 
crease, that  is,  where  there  are  no  more  children  in  the 
place,  I bring  the  matter  formally  before  the  Gover- 
nors. 

13504.  Have  you  any  power  of  suspending  a mas- 
ter whom  you  find  inefficient  ? — I do  not  believe  I 
have  the  power  of  doing  so  myself,  but  I report  the 
matter  to  the  Governors.  I would  if  I heard  of  a case 
of  immorality  or  of  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  at  once  recommend  him  to  send  in  liis  resig- 
nation, in  order  to  avoid  being  dismissed. 

13505.  Speaking  of  cases  merely  of  inefficiency  in 
a schoolmaster  in  the  nine  years  that  you  have  been 
Inspector,  how  many  cases  have  there  been  in  which 
the  master  has  been  dismissed  from  your  reporting  him 
inefficient? — I have  not  made  up  the  exact  number, 
but  a lax-ge  number  of  masters  have  been  so  dismissed 
chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  my  tenure  of  office. 
When  I first  commenced  I found  many  of  the  schools 
in  a very  low  condition.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  inspection  I cautioned  each  teacher  as  I found  it 
necessary,  and  if  I found  no  improvement  on  the  next 
occasion,  I reported  him  to  the  Governors,  and  they 
removed  several. 

13506.  Then  has  the  efficiency  of  the  schoolmasters 
increased  during  your  time  as  Inspector? — Undoubt- 
edly. Every  master  has  to  be  examined  by  me  before 
he  is  appointed.  Notwithstanding  the  highest  testi- 
monials he  may  bring  from  training  institutions,  the 
rule  of  the  Governors  is,  that  he  must  be  examined  by 
me,  so  that  I am  in  some  degree  responsible  for  his 
ability  as  a scholar.  Of  course  until  he  has  been 
some  time  in  the  school  we  cannot  answer  for  his 
ability  as  a teacher. 

13507.  Where  have  your  best  masters  come  from  . 
— Some  of  our  best  masters  are  trained  by  the  National 
Board.  Yery  excellent  teachers  are  trained  by  the 
Church  Education  Society;  and  some  of  our  bes 
masters  never  have  been  trained. 
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13508.  In  your  visits  to  schools  do  you  bestow 
much  attention  as  to  the  period  in  which  the  younger 
children  remain  in  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  press  on 
their  promotion? — Undoubtedly;  one  of  the  great 
faults  I found  in  the  schools  when  I first  went  round 
was — the  neglect  of  the  younger  children.  It  was 
chiefly  in  that  respect  I had  to  caution  the  masters. 
I set  on  foot  a new  system  altogether.  When  call- 
ing for  the  junior  class  I would  ask  the  master,  “ What 
are  these  children  able  to  do?”  “ Oh,  sir,”  he  would 
reply,  “they  are  too  young;  they  can’t  do  anything.” 
“ That  won’t  do  for  me,”  I said,  “ every  child  enter- 
ing the  school  must  be  instructed.”  In  fact  I may  say, 
that  it  was  not  previously  the  custom  to  examine  the 
very  young  children.  In  consequence  of  which  the 
masters  did  not  instruct  them,  being  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  examined  by  me.  I require  that 
the  youngest  child  in  the  school  shall  learn  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing — that  the  first  day  he  enters  the 
school-room  he  must  have  a slate  and  pencil  given  to 
him,  and  be  taught  writing ; and  so  great,  so  rapid,  and 
so  extensive  has  been  the  advance  in  consequence  of 
my  enforcing  that  system,  that  I have  now  in  schools 
classes  of  children  of  seven,  and  even  of  six  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  writing  from  dictation. 

13509.  Are  you  conversant  with  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary National  schools  ? — Not  much.  I have  occasion- 
ally dropped  into  a few  of  the  National  schools,  parti- 
cularly the  National  model  schools. 

13510.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  schools  of 
which  you  are  Inspector  are  as  efficient  as  the  National 
schools  of  the  same  size? — I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  from  my  observation,  and  from  what  I have 
heard  from  others  who  are  connected  with  the  National 
schools — clergymen  and  others — that  our  schools 
would  very  fairly  stand  in  competition  with  any  other 
English  schools  in  the  country  of  the  same  class. 

13511.  Then,  may  we  understand  that  when  school- 
masters are  reported  as  inefficient,  the  Governors  feel 
no  difficulty  in  causing  them  to  be  removed  ? — Oh,  not 
the  slightest,  on  my  recommendation.  The  Governors 
are  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  recommendation  of 
the  kind  coming  from  the  Inspector,  or  from  the  super- 
intending clergyman.  He  has  opportunities  of  noticing 
the  conduct  and  attention  of  the  master  during  the 
absence  of  the  Inspector,  and  if  he  reports  anything 
veiy  serious  against  him,  of  course  the  master  is  dis- 
missed without  my  interference. 

13512.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  which  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  the  parents  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  frequenting  the  schools  of  matters 
connected  with  religion  ? — I have  never  heard  of  one. 
I have  known  one  or  two  cases  where  I have  discovered 
that,  contrary  to  the  rules,  one  or  two  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  attending  were  not  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
whereas,  according  to  our  rules,  very  child  is  required 
to  read  them.  I made  it  my  business  to  call  those 
children  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  just 
remind  them  of  the  rule,  telling  them  at  the  same  time 
that  they  need  never  be  afraid  that  any  question 
would  be  put  to  them  which  would  be  in  any  way 
offensive  to  them ; that  no  question  is  allowed  to  be 
put  touching  on  doctrinal  points  or  points  of  con- 
troversy; and  on  these  conditions  the  children  have 
always  consented  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

13513.  Mr.  Gibson. — Y ou  have  stated  that  no  ques- 
tion could  be  put  to  a Roman  Catholic  child  which 
would  be  in  any  way  offensive  to  his  particular  religious 
belief? — Yes. 

13514.  How  can  you  explain  the  chapter  in  1st 
Corinthians,  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  has  the  words,  “ this  is  my 
body.”  How  can  you  explain  any  such  passage  as 
that  to  a Roman  Catholic  child  without-  touching  upon 
differences  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches  ? 
— No  question  touching  upon  that  subject  would  be 
allowed  to  be  put  to  the  child.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
the  master,  to  the  Inspector,  or  to  the  clergyman  to 
put  it  to  the  child. 

13515.  Is  that  consistent  with  the  third  rule,  which 
Says  that  the  child  shall  be  taught  to  understand  the 


passage  he  reads? — Yes;  but  the  teacher  is  studious,  July  is,  1868. 

and  the  Inspector  also  is  studious  to  avoid  questioning  _ 

upon  any  portion  of  the  reading  lesson  which  touches  3'r’ll'am 
upon  doctrinal  points  or  pomts  ot  controversy.  He 
will  pass  over  them  and  merely  question  him  upon 
the  plain  text,  the  plain  matters  of  fact. 

13516.  How  could  you  teach  a child  to  under- 
stand that  without  referring  to  the  differences  between 
the  two  Churches  ? — The  point  would  not  be  raised. 

No  question  would  be  put  to  the  child  on  any  verse 
which  touches  upon  any  matter  involving  contro- 
versy. 

13517.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this,  that  in  reading  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  in  your  particular  schools  there 
is  such  an  exposition  given  of  it  that  all  Christians  of 
any  creed  can  listen  to  it  without  having  their  religious 
tenets  interfered  with  ? — That  is  my  impression.  That 
is  my  conviction. 

13518.  Mr.  Lease. — Let  me  ask  you  one  question. 

In  the  case  that  Mr.  Gibson  has  supposed,  you  say  no 
question  can  be  asked  of  a Roman  Catholic  child  upon 
that  point ; would  it  be  contrary  to  your  rule  to  ask 
that  question  or  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  par- 
ticular passage  of  Scripture  Mr.  Gibson  alludes  to, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  Protestants  would  ex- 
pound it,  to  a Protestant  child  standing  side  by  side 
with  a Roman  Catholic  child,  or  would  you  absolutely 
exclude  all  exposition  or  explanation  on  the  subject  ? 

— We  absolutely  exclude  any  exposition  upon  any 
passage  involving  doctrinal  points — It  is  merely  upon 
the  plain  text  of  the  Scripture — the  narrative — it  is 
merely  upon  this  portion  that  the  children  are  ex- 
amined. No  question  according  to  the  strict  rule — 
and  I believe  that  the  rule  is  carried  out — touching 
upon  any  point  of  doctrine  involving  controversy  is 
allowed  to  be  put  to  the  children. 

13519.  And  no  explanation? — No  explanation  of 
any  verse  touching  upon  any  controversial  matter. 

13520.  But  take  the  case  that  Mr.  Gibson  has  sup- 
posed. "Would  there  be  no  explanation  at  all — would 
it  be  simply  read  and  passed  over  ? — Read  and  passed 
over,  so  that  no  child  could  possibly  take  offence. 

13521.  Mr.  StoJces. — What  was  the  object  of  insisting 
that  all  the  masters  of  your  schools  should  be  members 
of  the  Established  Church  ? — That  I cannot  say.  I 
believe  it  was  according  to  the  original  charter. 

13522.  What  is  the  object  -with  which  you  register 
the  creed  of  the  children? — The  Governors  require 
that  the  numbers  shall  be  returned  to  them  of  how 
many  of  each  sect  attend  the  schools ; I do  not  know* 
what  their  object  may  be. 

13523.  In  instructing  the  children  in  religious  know- 
ledge, do  you  make  any  difference  between  the 
members  of  different  Churches? — Oh,  undoubtedly. 

None  but  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  are 
required  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism — I always 
make  it  my  business  when  about  to  commence  to  ex- 
amine the  children  in  the  Church  Catechism  to  require 
the  others  to  leave  the  class. 

13524.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  no  question 
would  be  asked  concerning  doctrine  ? — Yes. 

13525.  Look  at  the  third  rule  and  see  if  there  is  any 
such  i>rohibition  as  that  ? — “ The  teacher  shall  examine 
the  children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have 
read,  explaining  the  sense  of  what  they  have  read  in 
plain  language,  -without  entering  into  controversial  or 
abstruse  matter.” 

13526.  So  I thought.  That  was  my  recollection. 

There  is  no  prohibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  of 
whatever  is  controversial  and  abstruse  ? — Yes,  exactly ; 
it  is  merely  on  the  plain  text  they  are  questioned. 

13527.  May  I ask,  in  your  inspection,  do  you  ex- 
amine all  the  children  ? — Every  child.  When  I first 
went  round  some  teachers  would  say,  “ Oh,  sir,  these 
children  are  so  young  that  they  know  nothing.” 

My  answer  to  that  was,  “ If  you  have  a baby  in 
arms  attending  the  school,  that  child  should  be  in- 
spected.” 

1 352S.  Will  you  examine  every  child  ? — Every  child. 

What  I meant  by  that  is,  that  the  youngest  child  in 
the  school  is  liable  to  be  examined.  Unless  the  In- 
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JulfK,  1868.  specter  examine  every  child,  the  teacher  will  not 
— instruct  them. 

Rudkin  esq  13529.  Do  you  examine  every  child  in  their  relig- 
’ ious  information  ? — Except  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  in  the  Church  Catechism.  They  are  not 
examined  in  it. 

13530.  But  as  to  reading  the  Scriptures? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

13531.  Every  child? — Every  child  that  is  capable 
of  reading  the  Scriptures.  That  is  the  rule. 

13532.  You  examine  them  all  ? — Everyone. 

13533.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  examina- 
tion ? — I appoint,  at  each  inspection,  particular  books 
of  the  Bible  to  be  prepared  against  the  next  inspection 
— generally  one  book  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  Tire  teacher  then  has  six  months  for  pre- 
paring the  children  in  these  books  ; and  in  these  books 
only  I examine  the  children. 

13534.  And  what  is  the  scope  of  your  examination? 
— It  is  entirely  confined  to  these  books — -just  the  same 
kind  of  examination  as  I would  require  the  teacher  to 
pursue — questioning  the  children  upon  the  plain  text, 
without  entering  into  any  matter  involving  controversy. 

13535.  As  if  you  were  examining  a page  of  history? 
— Exactly  so.  I have  never  yet  heard  of  any  objection 
being  made  to  any  question  I ever  put  to  any  Roman 
Catholic  child,  or  to  any  Dissenter. 

13536.  And  do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  children,  whether  they  be  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  examination  ? — I must  say  that  I generally  find 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  answer  in  the  Scrip- 
ture better  than  the  Protestants ; and  I can  only 
account  for  it  in  one  way,  that  probably  the  Bible  is, 
in  some  degree,  a new  book  to  them.  It  is  not  the 
same  everyday  book  to  them  as  to  the  others. 

13537.  You  think  it  more  interesting  to  them  ? — It 
is  more  interesting  to  them.  Perhaps  they  see  less  of 
the  reading  of  it  elsewhere,  and  their  attention  becomes 
therefore  more  directed  to  it  when  at  school. 

13538.  Does  it  go  so  far  that  you  find  it  a constant 
matter  of  observation  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
answer  better  than  the  Protestants  ? — I would  not  say 
it  is  an  invariable  rule,  but  certainly  in  general  they 
do.  For  instance,  there  is  one  school  of  ours  in  which 
there  are'  say  70  children  on  the  roll.  I suppose  there 
are  55,  or  close  upon  60,  of  these  Roman  Catholics,  and  I 
do  not,  perhaps,  get  better  answering  in  the  Scriptures 
in  any  school  in  Ireland. 

13539.  Do  you  give  premiums  for  good  answering? 
— No,  the  Governors  do  not  give  premiums  for  good 
answering,  merely  for  attendance.  But  in  many  of 
the  schools  the  clergy  or  the  local  patrons  give  pre- 
miums for  good  answering  and  good  conduct ; but  it 
is  not  a general  thing. 

13540.  Have  any  of  the  children  trained  in  your 
schools  that  distinguish  themselves  any  advantage  after 
leaving  the  schools? — Undoubtedly.  The  chairman 
was  asking  me  just  now  what  my  opinion  was  as  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
and  others.  A veiy  striking  instance  has  occurred 
•within  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  I dare  say  it  is  known  to  the 
Commission  the  advantages  which  lads  possess  in  going 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
There  is  one  called  Farra,  and  there  are  also  the  Pocock 
and  Primrose  Grange  Institutions. 

13541.  Mr.  Dease. — "Where  is  Farra? — In  the 
county  of  Westmeath  ■ the  Pocock  Institution  is  near 
Kilkenny. 

13542.  Mr.  Sullivan. — There  is  one  at  Dundalk? 
— A very  excellent  one  at  Dundalk. 

1 3543.  And  Santry? — Santry,I  believe,  is  a superior 
one.  I think  it  is  the  finishing  establishment  for  all 
these.  The  children  of  the  various  scriptural  schools 
in  different  counties  are  eligible  to  these  institutions 
on  a competitive  examination,  sometimes  conducted 
by,  I believe,  Fellows  of  College.  They  are  educated 
free,  and,  I believe,  clothed  and  ultimately  forwarded,  on 
a further  competitive  examination,  to  Santry,  the  finish- 
ing establishment.  There  their  education  is  still  con- 


ducted till  it  is  complete.  They  are  then,  I believe, 
put  out  in  life  and  assisted  in  every  way.  Well,  I 
think  it  was  about  three  weeks  ago  that  there  were  six 
vacancies  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  establishment 
at  Dundalk.  There  were,  I think,  thirty-five  candi- 
dates for  these  six  vacancies,  and  of  the  six  successful 
candidates  from  the  various  schools  throughout  the 
country,  five  were  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  I 
think,  that  is  a very  good  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 

13544.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  the  Dundalk  Erasmus 
Smith’s  school  not  open  to  pay  pupils  ? — The  Governors 
have  a school  in  Dundalk,  but  there  is  also  this  branch 
I speak  of  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

13545.  At  Dundalk  also  ? — At  Dundalk  also. 

13546.  What  is  the  programme  of  the  examination 
of  the  candidate  teachers  in  your  schools  ? — I ex- 
amine them  in  all  that  they  profess  to  know,  but  I do 
not  insist  upon  their  being  perfect  in  every  respect.  For 
instance,  supposing  a man  to  be  a candidate  for  a school 
of  a low  class,  where  there  is  scarcely  anything  but 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography 
taught,  I would  not  reject  that  man  because  he  is  igno- 
rant of  Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration  and  trigonometry. 
But  if  a man  professes  to  have  a knowledge  of  these 
branches — which,  I may  observe,  are  extensively  taught 
in  most  of  our  schools — I examine  him  in  them  in  order 
that  hereafter,  if  he  should  show  himself  fit  for  it,  he 
may  be  promoted  to  a better  class  school. 

13547.  Then  there  is  no  particular  requirements  for 
your  teachers  ? — No,  sir ; I invariably  examine  in  the 
various  branches  that  are  taught  in  the  schools  gene- 
rally— in  reading,  wilting  from  dictation,  composition, 
grammar,  &e. 

13548.  You  have  a course  in  which  the  teacher 
must  be  examined,  and  prove  himself  competent  before 
you  can  put  him  into  a school  ? — Yes  ; before  I can 
pass  him,  of  course,  I have  to  reject  some.  Since 
I was  first  appointed,  nine  years  ago,  I have  examined 
upwards  of  three  hundred  teachers.  Most  of  these 
were  trained  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  a large 
number  by  the  National  Board.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent efficient  condition  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools, 
the  Governors,  I think,  have  introduced  rules  and 
measures  of  late  years,  which  have  conduced  very  much 
to  that  end.  On  my  recommendation  they  have  quite 
changed  the  system  of  supplying  school  requisites  and 
books  for  the  schools.  The  previous  practice  was  for 
the  Governors  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  books,  and 
the  superintending  clergymen  or  the  patrons  of  the 
school  the  remaining  half.  The  books  remained  the 
property  of  the  Governors  and  were  never  allowed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  schools.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  children  went  home  each  evening  with  no 
means  of  preparing  their-  lessons  for  tire  following  day, 
and  returned  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  business  they 
were  to  be  examined  in.  I proposed  to  the  Governors 
that  the  system  should  be  changed — that  they  should 
continue  to  pay  half  as  before,  but  that  the  children 
should  pay  the  other  half  instead  of  the  clergyman  or 
patron ; that  the  books  should  become  the  property  of 
the  children,  and  that  they  should  take  them  home 
and  learn  their-  lessons  from  them.  The  Governor's 
have  adopted  that  system,  and  I find  it  productive  of 
great  benefit ; the  children  now  can  prepare  their 
lessons  for  the  following  day. 

13549.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  superintending 
clergy  ? — To  visit  occasionally  or  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  see  that  the  Governors’  rules  are  carried  out. 

13550.  Does  he  hold  examination  of  the  school? — 
Some  clergymen  do,  some  do  not ; some  merely  ask  a 
few  questions;  others  hold  examinations  into  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction. 

13551.  Then  there  is  a certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion which  he  may  or  may  not  exercise  ? — Exactly  so ; 
it  is  discretionary  with  them. 

13552.  Do  they  make  any  report  to  the  Governors? 
— They  make  no  formal  reports  unless  there  be  an  in- 
stance of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; but, 
as  superintendents,  they  possess  a great  deal  of  power. 
They  enter  the  school  at  any  time  they  please,  of  course, 
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and  see  that  things  are  earned  on  properly,  and  if  not 
they  generally  report  to  me — it  is  generally  to  me. 

13553.  What  is  the  general  average  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  teacher  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools, 
the  ordinary  schools  that  you  speak  of,  where  they  give 
simple  elementary  education  ? — About  £25  is  the  fixed 
salary,  with  £5  gratuity. 

13554.  And  is  .£30  the  maximum? — The  Governors 
always  expect  that  an  additional  sum  shall  be  made  up 
from  local  sources,  either  the  patrons,  or  the  clergy,  or 
the  people  of  the  district  are  required  to  makeup  some- 
thing in  addition. 

13555.  What  would  that  supplemental  fund  amount 
to  generally  speaking? — Probably  the  man  may  be 
parish  clerk  and  he  would  probably  get  £10  by  that, 
and  then  from  other  sources  perhaps  he  may  get  £10 
more,  and  he  has  also  what  he  can  get  from  the  pupils. 

13556.  Is  there  any  dwelling-house  attached  to  the 
school,  or  any  land? — Not  as  a general  rule,  but  several 
of  the  schools  have  a dwelling-house  and  land,  gene- 
rally two  or  three  acres  of  land. 

13557.  That,  of  course,  is  a considerable  addition  to 
the  emoluments  of  the  teacher? — Oh,  undoubtedly; 
the  masters  are  not  allowed  to  have  above  a certain 
portion.  I do  not  think  they  are  allowed  to  have  more 
than  three  acres  by  the  rules  of  the  Governors. 

13558.  Do  you  give  any  agricultural  instruction  in 
any  of  your  schools  ? — No. 

13559.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  there  not  agricultural  in- 
struction given  at  Parra  ? — It  is  not  one  of  our 
schools,  sir.  Farr  a,  and  those  schools  that  I have  been 
speaking  of,  are  institutions  belonging  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  and  it  is  from  our  schools  that  the  success- 
ful candidates  that  I spoke  of  eame,  and  got  into  Farra, 
and  the  other  institutions.  Another  improvement 
that  the  Governors  have  introduced,  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  premiums  that  are  given  to  the  teachers. 
They  used  to  give,  I think,  six  premiums  to  the  best 
masters,  and  three  to  the  best  mistresses,  that  is  to 
say,  six  premiums  to  the  master’s  of  the  boys’  schools 
that  I considered  best  conducted,  and  three  to  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  girls’.  On  my  recommendation  they  have 
increased  the  number  by  giving  now  twelve  premiums 
to  the  best  masters,  and  six  to  the  best  mistresses  at 
the  close  of  each  year ; the  value  of  the  premium  is  a 
pound's  worth  of  books. 

13560.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  choose  the  books  for 
them,  or  do  you  allow  them  to  choose  the  books  for 
themselves  ? — A bookseller’s  catalogue  is  sent  to  them 
from  the  office,  and  they  select  what  books  they  please, 
and  then  the  Governors’  label  is  affixed  to  the  cover. 

13561.  Master  Brooke. — Do  the  clergy  who  super- 
intend the  schools,  upon  the  whole  discharge  their  duty 
by  frequent  visiting? — Indeed,  yes;  there  are  some 
few  exceptions  where  the  clergy  are  rather,  perhaps,  in- 
different, but  as  a body  undoubtedly  they  take  a great 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  are  very  thankful,  indeed, 
for  the  assistance  the  Governors  give  them. 

13562.  Do  you  find  a benefit  derived  from  that  ? — 
The  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  superintending  clergyman  and  his  family,  and 
the  visits  of  the  local  gentry.  It  always  has  a very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  children. 

13563.  And  probably  upon  the  master? — Un- 
doubtedly ; bad  masters  require  to  be  spurred  on. 
Good  masters  require  to  be  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  gentry. 

13564.  Mr.  Dease. — You  told  us  that  the  Scriptures 
are  read  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  ?— Yes. 

13565.  All  the  pupils  read  the  Scriptures,  but  only 

Protestants  are  examined  in  the  Scriptures  ? I beg 

your  pardon,  ali  are  examined,  but  such  questions  only 
are  put  to  them  as  cannot  be  offensive  to  a child  of 
any  denomination. 

13566.  You  state  that  you  never  met  an  instance 
of  any  objection  being  made  against  any  question  in 
Scripture  by  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  atten- 
dance in  your  schools  ? — No,  I have  never  met  with 
such  an  objection. 

13567.  From  whom  would  you  expect  such  an  ob- 
jection to  come  ? — The  master.  I think  if  a child 


objected  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  objected  to  cer- 
tain questions,  he  would  refuse  to  join  the  class.  The 
master  would  naturally  ask  him  the  cause,  and  it 
would  then  be  reported  to  me  on  coming  round  to 
examine,  or  perhaps  there  would  be  some  child  ab- 
sent from  his  class.  On  inquiry  the  master  would 
ted  me  then  that  he  objects  to  reading  the  Scriptures. 

13568.  Then  it  is  from  the  children  that  you  expect 
the  objection  to  come  ? — Not  directly,  but  through  the 
master. 

13569.  But  to  arise  from  the  child,  and  to  be  made 
by  the  child  to  the  master  and  reported  to  you? — 
Fes,  or  the  child  might  address  himself  directly  to  me. 

13570.  Some  of  these  children  are  probably,  I sup- 
pose, six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  younger  ?— 
Yes ; there  are  very  few  of  six  years  of  age  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  though  they  are  able  to  read  easier 
books ; because  it  is  one  of  our  rales  that  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a book  for  teaching  reading.  It  is 
not  until  a child  is  able  to  read  pretty  fluently,  that  he 
is  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

13571.  Have  you  ever  met  witli  instances  of  objections 
being  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  members 
of  their  flock  attending  your  schools  ? — I have — one 
or  two  instances.  A case  occurred,  about  five  years 
ago  in  a school  in  the  North,  in  which  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  withdrew  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  the  school. 

13572.  Where  did  they  go  when  they  left  your 
school  are  you  aware  ? — To  the  National  school  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  patron  of  the  school  mentioned 
the  matter  to  me  ■when  I came  round,  and  asked  me  if 
I wished  to  see  the  priest  who  had  carried  out  his 
bishop’s  order,  I willingly  consented ; and  he  invited 
him  to  his  table,  and  me  also  ; I showed  the  priest  our 
rule,  and  made  him  understand  perfectly  the  nature  of 
it,  that  no  question  should  be  put  to  any  of  his  flock 
that  would  be  offensive  to  him.  He  attended  the  in- 
spection on  the  following  day,  and  heard  me  examine 
in  secular  subjects,  and  I believe  in  the  Scriptures;  also 
— the  children  were  soon  after  allowed  to  come  back. 

13573.  Master  Brooke. — The  scholars  returned,  do 
you  say  ?— They  returned  after  the  priest’s  visit  to  the 
school,  and  after  they  had  been  made  fully  aware  of 
the  stringency  of  the  rule,  and  that  it  was  stringently 
carried  out  both  by  the  teacher  and  by  me. 

13574.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  it  what  is  known  as  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scripture  that  is  read? — 
Only  the  Authorized  Version. 

13575.  The  Bishop  of  Meath — What  portion  of  the 
Scripture  did  you  select  on  that  occasion  ? — I do  not 
recollect. 

13576.  Was  it  a parable? — I generally  take  one 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  say  Genesis,  and  one  of 
the  New  Testament,  say  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  and, 
perhaps,  for  the  next  inspection  say  Exodus,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  St.  Mark’s  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1 35 1 1 . In  the  particular  case  which  you  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Dease,  what  passage  of  Scripture  did  you  select 
which  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  ? — It  was  the  entire  of  the  book  whatever  it 
was.  I always  give  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of 
the  books  in  the  Old  Testament  for  each  inspection. 

13578.  You  examine  generally  from  the  books 
of  the  Bible  ? — Yes. 

13579.  Not  in  particular  passages? — No,  just  from 
the  appointed  books.  They  are  expected  to  prepare 
the  entire  book. 

13580.  Mr.  Waldron. — Could  you  mention  to  the 
Commission  the  name  of  that  school  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  the  local  parties  would  like  it.  However,  I do 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

13581.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  on  public  grounds 
you  have  an  objection  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
school? — I really  do  not  see  that  I should  object 
to  it.  It  was  Egliuton,  in  the  county  of  Derry.  It 
occurred  about  five  years  ago.  The  priest  attended 
the  examinations  the  day  after  my  interview  with 
him,  and  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  general 
answering. 


July  16,  1868. 

William  H. 
Rudkin,  esq. 
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13582.  Mr.  Waldron.— And  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  went  back  with  his  consent? — Yes,  they  all 
by  degrees  returned  at  all  events. 

13583.. Sir  Robert  Kane. — What  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  is  that  in  ? — In  the  diocese  of  Deny. 

13584.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  think  a Protestant 
clergyman  would  be  likely  to  object  to  members  of  his 
flock  attending  schools  taught  by  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher  and  managed  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  ? — 

I cannot  answer  that  question. 

13585.  Would  you,  by  preference,  send  your  own 
children  to  be  educated  by  a Roman  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant? — By  a Protestant,  undoubtedly;  but  it 
seems  that  Roman  Catholic  families  do  not  object  to 
send  their  children  to  our  schools.  I presume  if  they 
had  the  objection  they  would  not  send  them. 

13586.  Is  the  marked  pleasure  you  described  Roman 
Catholic  children  as  taking  in  reading  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Scriptures  similar  to  the  pleasure  which 
we  all,  being  weak  creatures,  take  in  doing  what  we  are 
forbidden  to  do? — I do  not  think  I said  they  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading  it. 

13587.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  remarked 
they  seemed  to  get  on  better,  to  answer  better;  and 
you  accounted  for  that  by  supposing  that  as  it  was 
an  unknown  volume  to  them,  they  took  great  plea- 
sure in  reading  it ; greater  pleasure  than  those  accus- 
tomed to  it  ? — They  pay  greater  attention  to  it.  I do 
not  know  that  they  take  greater  pleasure.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  give  greater  pleasure. 

13588.  Do  you  at  all  attribute  it  to  the  reasons  I 
have  suggested  ? — to  the  fact  that  all  of  us  take  pleasure 
in  doing  what  we  are  forbidden  to  do? — Well,  I could 
not  say  that,  I presume  these  children  are  not  for- 
bidden, otherwise  they  would  not  disobey  the  orders  of 
their  clergy. 

13589.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  your  inspection  extend  to 
all  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools  ? — Yes ; all 
over  Ireland. 

13590.  Is  it  confined  to  the  English  schools? — 
Yes  ; the  classical  schools  are  not  subject  to  inspection. 

13591.  Are  your  schools  scattered  over  the  island? 
— There  are  about  half  a dozen  counties  in  which  we 
have  no  schools. 

13592.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  are  found  in  the  same  places  with 
Church  Education  and  National  Board  schools? — 
Undoubtedly,  and  vie  with  them  very  successfully. 

13593.  In  these  places  is  not  the  inspection  of  the 
different  classes  of  schools  carried  on  by  their  three 
different  officers,  more  or  less  at  the  public  expense  ? 
— The  inspection  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  that  Board. 

13594.  Are  not  the  Erasmus  Smith,  the  National 
schools,  and  the  Church  Education  schools  inspected 
by  three  different  classes  of  Inspectors  ? — Yes;  but  we 
never  interfere  with  each  other’s  schools. 

13595.  Could  not  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  various 
classes  of  schools  be  very  well  combined,  and  conducted 
by  the  same  officer? — If  they  are  not  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  I do  not  think  they  could. 

13596.  How  does  the  inspection  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  differ  from  the  inspection  of  the  Church 
Education  schools  ? — I do  not  assert  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  between  these  schools.  I do  not  know 
whether  as  stringent  a rale  prevails  in  the  Church 
Education  Society  as  in  ours,  respecting  the  question- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  Scriptures.  I do  not  know 
whether  in  the  Church  Education  schools  the  teacher 
is  or  is  not  forbidden  to  enter  into  subjects  of  contro- 
versy. I rather  think  that  in  some  schools  it  is 
allowed,  but  in  ours  the  teachers  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. 


13597.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  extend  your  ex- 
amination to  religious  instruction? — Yes ; undoubtedly. 

13598.  Would  a National  school  Inspector,  confin- 
ing his  examination  to  secular  subjects,  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  your  examination? — Oh,  I should  think  not. 

13599.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  points  upon 
which  you  would  wish  to  make  any  observation  to 
the  Commission? — Well,  no;  nothing  particular.  I 
can  only  say  I have  been  nine  years  engaged  with  the 
Board,  and  have  furnished  them  with  about  3,000 
reports  in  that  time — official  reports — and  that  never, 
but  I t.binlr  in  one  instance,  has  any  objection  been 
made  to  the  accuracy  of  my  reports ; and  in  that  one 
instance  the  Governors  decided  the  matter  in  my 
favour,  and  the  master  whom  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  wished  to  support  was  dismissed  by  the 
Governors.  As  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governors  at 
the  way  in  which  I have  discharged  my  duties;  I beg 
to  submit  to  your  lordship  a document  I have  brought 
■with  me.* 

13600.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  you  satisfied 
generally  with  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  made  to  you 
by  the  teachers  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils? — 
Yes  ; I look  into  the  books  myself. 

13601.  What  means,  or  have  you  any  means  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  returns? — We  have  three 
official  school  books,  the  register,  the  report,  and  the 
roll-book,  and  I look  over  each  of  these  at  each  in- 
spection. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  monthly  to 
cross  out  the  name  of  any  child  who  has  been  absent 
for  a month,  and  I see  that  that  is  done  by  looking 
at  the  previous  month’s  attendance. 

13602.  Is  the  time  of  your  visit  known  beforehand? 
— On  the  occasion  of  one  visit  I give  notice,  but  not 
on  the  other. 

13603.  You  go  to  each  school  on  one  occasion  un- 
expectedly ? — Yes,  unexpectedly. 

13604.  The  Chairman. — How  are  the  schools  you 
inspect  provided  with  school  requisites? — The  Gover- 
nors pay  the  half  of  the  price  of  the  requisites.  I 
mention  in  my  report  when  I visit  the  schools  that  I 
find  certain  books  are  wanted,  and  enter  the  particu- 
lars in  my  report,  which  goes  to  the  Governors. 
They  authorize  the  clergy  of  the  parish  to  buy  these 
books  or  requisites.  The  Governors  pay  one  half  their 
cost,  and  when  the  books  are  sent  to  the  schools,  the 
children  purchase  them  for  the  other  half. 

13605.  On  your  last  inspection  did  you  find  the 
schools  generally  sufficiently  well  supplied  with  requi- 
sites ? — There  are  one  or  two  schools  where,  probably, 
there  was  something  like  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
patron  or  superintendent  in  seeing  those  books  are 
procured,  although  the  expense  does  not  come  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

13606.  What  power  have  you,  through  yourself  or 
'through  the  Governors,  to  put  pressure  upon  the 
managers  of  these  schools  to  make  better  provision? — 
I can  merely  represent  the  matter  to  them,  and  remind 
them  of  their  duty  ; and  likewise  report  to  the  Gover- 
nors that  such  a school  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
requisites,  and  that  having  mentioned  the  matter  to 
the  manager,  it  was  not  attended  to. 

13607.  Tailing  the  result  of  your  last  tom-  of  in- 
spection, what  number  of  schools  would  you  say  were 
insufficiently  provided  with  school  requisites  ? — I 
should  say  that,  out  of  the  150  schools  there  would 
not  be  half  a dozen  badly  provided  for.  There  are 
some  few  schools  that  are  declining  very  considerably 
in  the  number  of  scholars.  I believe  the  Governors 
are  considering  whether  it  is  expedient  to  retain  these. 
They  consider,  and  I quite  agree  with  them,  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  might  be  more  beneficially 
applied  otherwise. 


* Copy  of  letter  handed  by  Witness  to  the  Chairman : — 

“Board  Room,  11,  Kildare-street,  l:lth  May,  1863. 

“ My  dear  Sib, — The  Governors,  at  their  last  meeting,  had  under  their  consideration  the  labour  of  your  post  as  In- 
spector, and  the  expenses  which  you  incur  (with  which  they  appear  to  be  acquainted) ; and  having,  at  the  same  time,  in 
view  the  attention  which  you  bestow  upon  the  duties,  and  the  satisfaction  you  have  given,  they  resolved  to  increase  your 
salarv  to  £500  per  annum  ; the  Resolution  being  accompanied  with  an  Order  that  you  should  be  informed  that  no  further 
increase  can  be  made.  Faithfully  yours, 

“ W.  H.  Rudkin,  esq.”  “ Eustace  Tuoiu*. 
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13608.  Are  there  not  a considerable  number  of  these 
schools  that  might  be  closed,  and  the  money  spent 
upon  them  taken  elsewhere  ? — That  is  what  I was  sug- 
gesting ; or  the  money  might  be  applied  in  quite 
another  way — for  instance,  in  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  to 
contend  against  is,  the  procuring  of  efficient  teachers. 
Unless  the  salary  be  sufficiently  large,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  a man  of  talent  and  education  to  devote 
himself  to  that  employment.  The  consequence  is  that 
sometimes  a school  is  left  for  six  weeks  or  more  without 
a teacher.  The  Governors  also,  in  order  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  have,  on  my  recommenda- 


tion, consented  to  the  employment  of  paid  monitors.  July  Hi.  J868. 

In  a large  number  of  schools — about,  I think,  forty-  . . 

seven — paid  monitors  are  employed.  The  Governors 

pay  half  the  salaries  of  these,  and  the  local  patron  or  8^’ 

superintendent  pays  the  remainder. 

13609.  Mr.  Gibson. — For  how  many  pupils  would 
you  recommend  the  appointment  of  a monitor! — I 
think  I would  recommend  the  employment  of  a moni- 
tor where  there  were,  say  forty  pupils. 

13610.  Are  there  many  schools  that  have  45  pupils ! 

— Oh  yes ; the  average  attendance  at  our  schools  is 
about  46.  We  have  some  schools  where  the  children 
amount  to  300. 


The  Eev.  Dr.  MTvor  sworn  and  examined. 


13611.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  are  an  Ex- 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — I am. 

13612.  You  hold  a College  living  now? — Yes. 

13613.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — Ardstraw,  county 
Tyrone,  diocese  of  Derry. 

13614.  You  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  primary  education  in  this  countiy? — Yes; 
as  a country  clergyman  I have. 

13615.  Have  you  given  it  any  special  attention? — 
I think  I have. 

13616.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  National  education  in  this  country? — Yes  ; 
in  comparison  with  any  other  system  that  I know. 

13617.  Are  there  any  points  in  which  you  consider 
the  primary  education  given  under  the  National  system 
in  this  country  to  be  defective? — Yes. 

13618.  Would  you  specify  briefly  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  points  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  enough 
of  teaching,  even  for  the  young  children,  and  I think 
that,  from  the  want  of  superior  teaching,  all  children 
leave  the  schools  except  the  young  children,  so  that  I 
think  it  is  a very  ineffective  system,  considered  as  a 
National  system  of  education. 

13619.  Generally  speaking,  you  do  not  consider 
that  the  children  remain  long  enough  at  the  primary 
•schools  to  secure  a permanent  effect  in  educating  them  ? 
— I do  not — I am  certain  they  do  not. 

13620.  According  to  your  experience,  what  is  the 
average  age  at  which  a child  leaves  a primary  school  ? — 
The  age  at  which  it  leaves  I am  hardly  sure  I can  say. 
Fn  National  schools  the  average  age  of  children  in  in- 
dustrious districts  is  between  eight  or  nine. 

13621.  Would  you  consider  that  too  early  an  age 
for  the  education  they  receive  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  upon  their  minds  ? — I do,  certainly. 

13622.  How  does  the  want  of  the  permanence  of 
that  impression  show  itself  afterwards.  What  evidence 
have  you? — Well,  if  anything  induces  the  young 
people  to  come  to  night  school,  we  see  they  have  for- 
gotten what  they  learned.  Again,  when  they  come  to 
get  married,  we  find  they  have  forgotten  what  they 
learned  when  they  are  asked  to  write  their  names. 
A country  clergyman  has  abundant  opportunities  of 
noticing  that  his  people  forget  the  little  that  they 
did  learn  at  schools.  Our  very  young  classes  are  good 
and  promising,  and  we  expect  a great  deal  from  them, 
but  as  we  have  opportunities  of  noticing  them,  we 
notice  from  year  to  year  that  they  forget. 

13623.  Do  you  consider  that  the  amount  of  English 
teaching  given  in  the  primary  schools  is  sufficient  ? — 
No  ; not  even  for  young  children. 

13624.  Where  is  it  defective? — There  is  too  little 
mental  pabulum,  too  little  instruction,  too  little  mental 
training.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  reading  course  of 
the  National  Board.  There  is  the  First  Book,  and  it  is 
almost  all  in  the  shape  of  positive  teaching  that  the 
National  Board  child  can  get  until  he  is  fit  for  the 
Second  Book,  that  is  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  he  is 
beginning  to  read  nicely.  This  Second  Book  is  almost 
the  only  reading-book  recognised  by  the  Board,  and 
generally  available  for  the  schools  for  say  a year  and 
a half  more ; the  next  book  for  another  year,  aecord- 


M‘Ivor. 

ing  to  the  classes.  The  whole  number  of  classes,  for 
instance,  would  occupy  perhaps,  I believe  four,  or  five,  or 
six  years,  and  this  is  the  mental  pabulum  for  this  period. 

13625.  Is  the  per-centage  of  children  who  get  into 
the  highest  reading-book  large? — No;  very  small. 

About  six  per  cent,  at  the  Irish  National  schools  get 
into  this  Fourth  Book;  about  15  per  cent,  get  into  the 
Third  Book 

13626.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  towards  im- 
proving this  defective  English  education? — Well,  in 
the  first  instance  the  young  children  could  learn  to 
sing,  and  learn  a great  deal  of  poetry  off  by  heart.  I 
would  wish  singing  to  begin  with  their  learning  of  the 
alphabet,  so  that  the  children  would  know  a multitude 
of  hymns  and  songs,  and  learn  a great  deal  of  the  best 
English  poetry  while  singing.  That  might  remedy  the 
deficiency  in  respect  to  the  very  young. 

13627.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  deficiency  generally  ? — The  power  of  getting 
books  which  would  not  be  objected  to  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  denominations  ; the  difficulty  of  getting 
books  to  which  some  section  of  the  Irish  people  would 
not  object. 

13628.  Are  the  books  of  the  National  Board  objected 
to  generally  throughout  the  country,  in  your  experience  ? 

— No,  I think  not.  These  books  are  not  generally 
objected  to,  but  very  much  the  contrary;  they  are 
much  liked,  indeed. 

13629.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  books  that  would  not  be  objected  to  more  ? — For 
instance,  if  we  wanted  to  get  any  version  of  the  Bible, 
some  one  section  would  obj  ect  to  it.  And  even  parts  of 
these  books-are  constantly  objected  to,  so  that  the  Board 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  making  them  neutral 
enough  to  please  different  tastes.  Then,  we  can’t  get 
school-libraries  or  even  premium-books,  for  fear  of 
objections. 

13630.  You  stated  just  now  that  a very  small  per- 
centage of  the  children  get  into  the  Fourth  Book  ? — I 
think  about  six  per  cent. 

13631.  Does  not  that  Fourth  Book  supply  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  if  they  continue  long 
enough  to  read  it?— It  does.  I think" it.  an  admirable 
book.  All  the  Board’s  books  are  extremely  good  so 
far-  as  they  go. 

13632.  Then  the  difficulty  seems  to  reduce  itself  to 
this,  that  the  children  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  school  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  which 
these  books  are  calculated  to  give  them  ? — The  school 
does  not  induce  them  to  remain  long  enough.  If  the 
school  were  better  I think  they  would  be  more  willing 
to  remain. 

13633.  What  inducements,  then,  can  the  schools  hold 
out  to  prevail  upon  the  children  to  remain  longer  at 
them  ?—To  give  more  instruction,  and  make  the  schools 
better,  more  English  instruction  while  the  children  are 
young,  and,  after  they  are  fit  for  them,  higher  subjects 
— thus  making  the  schools  sufficiently  good  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  labour  market.  Nothing 
else  will  induce  the  children  to  remain  at  school. 

13634.  Do  you  consider  that  one  reason  why  the 
children  do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  at  school,  is 
4 E 
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.July  16,  18G8.  .that  the  National  System  under  its  present  conditions 
leads  to  'nothing  7 — I do. 

Rev.  Dr.  13635.  How  do  yOu  propose  it  should  become 

VOr-  more  popfilar?— Generally  by  introducing  classics  and 

modern  languages. 

13636.  Would  the  engrafting  of  classics  and  modem 
languages  upon  the  -primary  system  of  education  have 
any  tendency  to  injure ' the  latter  ? — Certainly  not. 

I think  for  every  reason  it  would  improve  it.  It  would 
improve  it.  by  keeping  up  the  school  attendance,  re- 
taining the  more  intelligent  children  for  a longer  time, 
and  thus  forming  a nucleus  for  whatever  teaching  we 
. wish. 

13637.  Is  there  a want  of  something  intermediate 
between  the  National  schools,  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  the  schools  that  give  a higher  education  in  the 
country  1 — A very  calamitous  want. 

1 3638.  What  has  that  want  been  caused  by  mainly  ? 
— Directly  by  the  action  of  the  National  Board. 

13639.  How? — By  cutting  out  the  previously  ex- 
isting schools.  The!  previously  existing -schools  were 
very  defective  dn  many  respects,  particularly  in  the 
lower  English  subjects,  yet  they  were  mainly  supported 
by  their  English  pupils.  The  country  schoolmaster 
would  have,  perhaps,  six,  eight,  or  ten  pupils  in  the 
classical  class  and  thirty  boys  in  English  classes.  The 
classical  pupils  were  the  nucleus  of  all  superior  teach- 
ing, yet  when  the  English  boys  were  taken  away  by 
the  competition  of  the  National  system,  the  master 
was  not  able  to  keep  the  classical  school.  These  clas- 
sical schools,  with  their  superior  English,  are  now 
all  gone,  and  we  have  only  primary  schools  in  then- 
stead. 

13640.  Then,  you  say  from  your  own  experience 
that  the  general  education  of  the  country  has  suffered 
from  the  establishment  of  the  National  schools? — 
From  my  own  experience,  in  a remarkable  degree; 
and  other  injuries,  especially  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
mission have  brought  out  the  fact  that  this  deficiency 
is:  general. 

13641.  Can  you  refer  to  any  statement  in  the  Report 
of  that  Commission  in  support  of  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
the  first  sentence  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  to 
that  effect. 

13642.  What  is  the  statement  to  which  you  refer? 
— The  first  sentence  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
“ We  are  of  opinion — I.  That  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  primary  education  by  the  Government  has 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources 
which,  though  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly 
enabled  the  middle  classes,  to  a certain  extent,  to 
provide  a suitable  education  for  then-  children.” — 
Report,  p.  278,  et  passim. 

They  repeat  this  two  or  three  times  in  their  report ; 
and,  as  an  instance,  they  mention  that  there  are 
ninety-one  towns,  having  each  above  2,000  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  in  which  there  is  no 
grammar  or  superior  English  school  in  operation.  In 
my  own  parish  I have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  deterioration  of  education. 

13643.  Do  you  think  that  it  falls  fairly  -within  the 
province  of  the  State  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  it 
may  to  some  extent,  according  to  your  statement,  be 
considered  as  having  created  ? — I do,  especially  as  it 
can  be  done  at  no  expense,  or  even  at  a saving  of 
expense. 

13644.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  sufficiently 
to;  show  that  the  want  could  be  supplied  without  any 
large  additional  expense  ? — Yes. 

13645.  Have  you  any  scheme  upon  the  subject  ? — 
Yes,  I had  a scheme  which  was  laid  before  the  B oard  of 
Education,  which  was,  approved  by  them,  and  by  them 
submitted  to  the  Government;  and  the  estimate  for 
which  would  be  directly  a cost  to  the  country,  supposing 
it  to  succeed,  of  £10,000  a year,  and  the  saving  would 
be  £30,000  or  £40,000. 

13646.  In  what  direction  would  the  saving  be  effected? 
— The  saving  would  arise  where  any  school  became  a 
superior  school.  This  would  attract  the  more  advanced 
. children  from  other  schools  around,  and  so  facilitate  the 
converting  of.  these  other,  schools  into  female'  schools, 


saving  one-third  i of  the- cost,  and  yet  making  them  far 
more  effective. 

13647.  Then,  you  would  have  a new  classification  of 
the  schools  under  the. National  system  of  education? — 
I would  not  require  that.  Wherever  classics  happen  to 
be  required  and  to  be  taught,  let  the  school  be  of  any 
grade,  as  at  present  existing ; then  the  master  has  only 
-to  signify  to  the  Inspector  that  he  has  a classical  class, 
the  Inspector  examines  that  class,  and  the  teacher,  is 
paid  a small  sum  by'  the  Board,  another, -small  sum 
by  the  parents,  and,  perhaps,  in  time,  other  small  sums 
from  endowments,  or  by  the  local  gentry  interested  in 
the  school. 

13648.  How  many  of  these  higher  schools  would 
you  propose  to  establish  ? — It  would  vary  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  system. 

13649.  I mean  according  to  your  present  ideas? — 
I ifancy  if  they  succeeded  there  would  be  500.  There 
would  be  one  in  every  decent  village  in  Ireland. 

13650.  The  expense  of  that  would  be  to  some  extent 
compensated  for  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  lower 
schools  ? — No,  but  by  reducing  them,  from  their  being 
male  schools  to  being'  female  schools. 

13651.  Do  you  consider  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage ? — I do.  Independently  of  other  reasons,  I 
thinkthat  would  be  a great  present  advantage. 

13652.  How  many  of  the  lower-  schools  would  you 
propose  to  convert  in  this  way  ?— Independently  of  this 
classical  project,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  English 
teaching,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the 
lower  3,000  schools  of  the  system  were  converted  into 
female  schools. 

13653.  Have  you  considered. how  much  the  expense 
of  the  teaching  staff  would  be  thus  diminished  ? — It 
might  be  set  down  as  £8  or  £10  a school. 

13654.  Would  that  cover  the  additional  expense  of 
the  higher  class  of  schools? — Yes,  and  give  a saving  of 
£20,000  or  £30,000  besides. 

13655.  Master  Brooke. — By  female  schools  you  mean 
schools  with  a woman  as  a teacher? — I. should  have 
said  “ mixed  schools  under  female  teachers,”  and  these  I 
t.li  ink  ought  to  be  organized  under  the  infant  school 
system  of  teaching  singing,  poetry,  'demeanour, 
manners,  &c. 

13656.  And  that  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
America? — I believe  it  has. 

13657.  The  Chairman. — At  what  age  would  you 
make  the  boys  leave  the  schools  under  a female 
teacher? — I would  leave  it  optional  with  the  parents  to 
choose  for  themselves.  As  a general  rule  if  there  was 
a good  school  within  three  or  four  miles  of  them  they 
would  leave  when!  they  ' were  ready  to  go  into  the 
Fourth  Book;  for  an  intelligent  child  that  would  be 
eleven  or  twelve. 

13658.  Do  you  think  that  women  can  manage  any 
considerable  number  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  ? — I am  sure  they  do  manage  them  far  better 
- than  men.  That  is  my  experience. 

13659.  The  Bishop  of  Meath.— You  said  that  the 
Board  of  National  Education  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  plan  you  referred  to?— They  did,,  and  proposed 
it  to  Government. 

13660.  With  what  result?— That  they  happened  to 
combine  it  with  , another  plan  with  which  the  Board 
itself  acknowledges  it  has  no  immediate  connexion. 

13661.  And  you  think  that  association  was  the 
cause  of  its  not  being  adopted  ?— There  is  no- doubt.it 
is  the  cause.  It  is.,  generally  believed  to  be  so. 

13662.  Could  you  state  what  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  plan  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
. tion?— It  was  that  there  should  be  a three  years 
course  of  classics  in  any  National  school  in  which  it 
happened  to  be  locally  required,  that  is,  where  , the 
master  was  able  to  teach  it,  and  where  the  people  were 
-willing  to  pay  for  it.  That  these,  should  be  aided  by 
being  paid  for.  by  the  Board  by  results,,  10s.  a yearfor 
each  boy  instructed  in  a,  classic  : language.  That  the 
children  were  expected  to  qjay  additional  for  this 
classical  instruction,  and  the  Board  to' pay  a premium 
upon  results.  , 

13663.  Did  the  Board  lay  down  any  fundamental 
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conditions  to  which  these  schools  should  be,  subjected  ? 
— Oh,  .yes,  that  classics  should, not  interfere  in  any 
degree  with  the:  English  teaching,  except  to  improve  it. 

13664.  Was  there  any  condition  proposed  as  to 
the  amount  of  proficiency  in  English  education  to  he 
previously  attained  by  the  pupils?— The  Board’s  regu- 
lation was  that  no  child  sliOuld.be  allowed  to  com- 
mence Latin  or  Greek  unless  he  were  fit  for  the  Fourth, 
Book,,  which  I think  wise. 

13665,  Has  the, question  been , discussed,,  as.  to  how, 
this  superior  class  of  teachers,  is.  to  be  provided  ; where 
they  are  to  come  from  ? — They  show  themselves  in  eveiy 
direction.  I think,  , a considerable  amount  of  the,  old 
classical;  teaching  still  exists  in  i the  country,  and  in  a 
very  few,  years,  say  in  three  or  four  years,  if  this  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Board,  we  should  have  applications 
from  teachers,  in  -every  direction. 

13666.  Then  you  do. not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to. .establish. a separate  training  institution,  or  a separate 
training  .department,  for  the  supply  of  such  ? — Certainly 
not. 

13667.  You  would  get  a sufficient  supply  without 
any  difficulty? — In  three  years, there  would  be  abundant 
applications. , 

1 3668. , You  consider  that  there  would  thus  be  a great 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  country  at  large ; 
do.  you  think -that,  these  modifications,  would, tend  to, im- 
prove the  status  and  condition  also  of  the  teach- 
ers?— Oh;  very  much  ; for  instance  it  would  nearly 
double  their,  salaries,,  and  fan  more, than  double  their 
social  status.;  At  present  . the  social  status,  of  a National 
schoolmaster  is  extremely  low.  I cannot  get  even  the 
children  of  the,  decent  cottiers  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  .made  schoolmasters:  of,  the  character  of  a , school- 
master has  come  down  so  low  ; whereas  if.  many,  of 
them  were  classical  teachers,  and  if  they  and  their  pupils 
might,  aspire  to  , the  learned  pr-ofessions,  not  only  the 
classical  teachers  themselves, would  be  more  .respected, 
but  the  whole,  body  of  teachers;, 

13669.  Are  you  of  .opinion  that  at,,  present  there,  is, 
no, opportunity  for  a boy  of  superior  abilities  to  emerge 
from ithe: lower  ranks  into,  the  higher,. as, we  know  a. 
great  many  have  done,,  under  .the.  old  and.  imperfect 
system  ?— -Generally  over  the,  country  there  is  none  ; I 
mean  in  places  where  they  used  to  exist. 

1367.0.  Do  you  know  any  particular  place? — Yes, 
my  own  .parish  and  the  parishes  around.  The,  real 
argument  that  persuaded  the  Board  of  Education  to 
accede  to  our  wishes  was  this  list,  of  names  [produced]. 
It  is  a list  of  names  of  40,0  persons,  who  in  my  parish 
actually  reached,  the  professions  , from , the  year  1800 
until  about  ten  years  ago. 

13671.  The  C/tairmun.—What  professioxxs  ? — Medi- 
cal, clerical,  and  the  law. 

13672..  Master  Brooke.- — Beached  learned  profes- 
sions?— Yes,;  reached,  learned  professions; 

13673;  Four  hundred  in  one  parish  ?— Yes ; 400. 
upon  one  list  that  have  reached  these  learned  profes- 
sions, with,,  every  reason,  to  believe,,  that  the  list  does 
not  include  more  than  two-thirds, . 

13674.  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  what  space  of  time  do. 
you  say  ? — In  about! a ‘generation  and  a half,  from  the 
year  1800  .up. till  the  time  the  National  Board  cut  up 
the.  previously  existing .classof  schools, 

13675.  The  Chairman. — If  the  endowed  schools 
throughout  Ireland  were  generally  efficient  are  they 
not  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  the  superior  instruc- 
tion required  ? — Yes,;  I believe  perfectly  competent  for; 
the  upper,  instruction,  and  if  we  had  feeders  for  them 
they  would  , come , one  by  one  into  action,  again  ; but 
what  they  are  . really  languishing  for  is  want  of  pupils, 
and  the  real  want,  of  pupils  is  simply  the  want  of  schools 
— country  feeders. 

1367 6. , Are , they  not,  in , some, . cases  . languishing 
for  want  of  efficient,  masters  ?— I .do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  the  most  efficient  master  to  teach  .unless,  he 
gets  .pupil*,  I think  they  generally  are  languishing  for. 
want  of  country  feeders. 

13677.  .What  reasonable  expectation  wovxld. there  be 
that  your  classical  .schoolmasters  in.  these,  improved 
National  schools  would  be  willing  to  spend  their,  time 


in  teaching  the  lower  English  subjects,  and  arithmetic  - 
and  such  like  branches  to  their  pupils  ? — Because  them 
livelihood  and  .credit  would  depend  upon  it. 

1 3678.  Would  not  they  be  apt  to  give  too,  much  at- . 
tention  to  the  classics  and  to  neglect,  the  lower  sub- 
jects %— Oh,  I think  not ; on  the,  .contrary,  the  presence.-; 
of  a superior  class  -of;  boys  in  .the  school  would  tell  in , 
every  department  of  that  school. 

13679.  The  Bishop,  of  Meath. — If  I understand  you , 
axiglit,  it  is.  for  the  purpose,  of  enabling  boys  to  emerge  ■ 
from  the  lower  stratum  of  society  into,  those  above 
it,  by  means  of  education,  that  you  suggest  this  plan  ? 
— That  is  one  important  object,  but  only  one.  I should 
he  very  sorry  to  seam, that;  other  paramount /objects, 
sacrificed. 

13680.  What  other  important  objects  ? — The  gene- 
ral education  of  , .the  people.  We  cannot  make  eveiy 
person  a learned  man;  but  while  you  are  really  culti- 
vating some  who  have  some  higher  fire  you  may  make 
them  “make  the  pace”  for  the  community  at  large  and 
the  community  go  with  them  to  a considerable  extent. 

13681.  But,  one  great  object  is  to  provide  meansfor, 
clever  and  intelligent  hoys  of  the  lower  ranks  to  rise  ? 
—And  the  lower  middle  ranks. 

13682.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  lower  middle  ?— - 
For  example,  I mean  respectable  farmers  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  whose  brothers  are  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
perhaps,  or,  navy  doctors  or  array  doctor?,  A great 
many  of  them  are  so. 

13683.  The  necessity  for  schools  of  this  kind  exists 
chiefly  in  rural,  districts  not  in  towns  ? — Yes,  not  in. 
lai'ge  towns.  Large-  towns  arc  able  to  supply  them- 
selves -with  what  they  require.;  It  is  in  the  better 
class  of  rural  districts,,  and.,  in  small  towns,  that  the 
want  is  most  felt. 

13684.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.- — Why  cannot  these  com- 
paratively comfortable  farmers  supply- themselves .? — - 
Becaxxseit  is  too  expensive  for  afarmer  with  twenty  acres; 
of  land  to  sexxd  his  son  at  the  age,  of  nine  to  say,  Portora 
school.;  If  he  be  a bright  boy,  and  if  he  can  get  him. 
taught  as  far  as  Yirgil  or  Lucian  for  10s.  or  £ 1 a 
quarter  at  home,  then  he  and  his  friends  might  and 
would  make  an  exertion  to  send  him  for  a few  years 
to, a further  school ; hut  in, order  to  get  the  first  steps 
it  is  necessary  they  should  have  near  them  some  such 
machinery  as  I propose. 

13685.  Have  you  the  interest  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations equally  in  view  ? — I have ; equally  in  view. 

13686.  Have  you  heard  it  alleged  that  the . Roman. 
Catholic  part  of  the, population  are  fairly  furnished  with 
such  schools  and  do  not- require  more?— I know  that, 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  nracle  great  exertions  in 
many  cases  to  supply  them.  In  mixed  districts  there 
is  not  very  much  supply,  for  instance,  there  is  none 
near  us.  In  looking  for  these  statistics  I got,  from  a, 
Roman  Catholic  to  whom  I applied,  a list  of  five  teachers 
and  fifty  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  reached 
the  learned  professions;  and  these  were  taught  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  from  want.  of.  a school,  some 
Protestants  and  some  Catholics. . It  was  at  the  head,  of 
Baronscourt  demesne. 

13687.  To  what  religious  denomination  did  the 
teacher  belong,?— The  teacher  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
but,  many  of  the  pupils  were  Protestants— a large  num- 
ber. . 

13688.  A large,  rrumber  of  the  priesthood  received 
their  first  education  in  these  mixed  schools  in  the 
north  of  Ireland? — A good  many.  My  list  includes  a 
dean  of  Maynooth  College,  and  several  other-  dignitaries. 

13689.  How  is  the  classical  education  of  such  par-ties, 
now  overtaken  or  provided  for  before  then- going  to  col- 
lege ? — There  are  a few  classical  schools  now,  held  here, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  near 
Maghera.  I believe  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy -exert;- 
themselves. very  much  to  bring  bright  hoys ; to,  irrstitu-; 
tions;, suitable  for- their  education  for  the  clerical, pro- 
fession. 

13690.  Cau  youi  state, whether-  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  ;feel  the  want;  you  speak  of  just  as  much  as- 
the  Protestants  ? — I,  think  rather  more-  Both  in. my 
own  night  school  and  in  several  .other  attempts  I made, 
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the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

13691.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — It  has  been  said 
that  such  a plan  would  have  a tendency  to  over-educate 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  raise  them  up,  by  a sortof 
forcingprocess,  out  of  their  natural  sphere.  Doyou  think 
that  is  a fair  objection  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  my  lord.  I 

have  a great  objection  to  persons  being  taught  a few 
learned  names,  and  then  left  -under  the  impression 
they  have  learned  a great  deal,  and  know  as  much  as 
persons  who  understand  them,  and  I think  a great 
deal  of  that  is  carried  on  under  the  present  English 
system,  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  exertions,  under  the 
present  Irish  system.  But  it  is  quite  a different  thing 
to  teach  substantial  subjects,  and  has  the  opposite 
effect.  For  instance,  in  a mixed  school,  the  clever  boys 
learn  classics  and  other  large  suggestive  subjects,  which 
tend  to  make  them  modest  and  thoughtful;  while 
competition  with  these  boys  teaches  the  other  boys 
to  know  their  own  measure,  and,  as  we  say  in  the 
country,  the  conceit  is  taken  out  of  them ; then  the 
very  bright  boys  also  find  their  level  when  they  leave 
home ; they  are  very  brilliant  boys  in  the  country, 
but  the  next  school  they  go  to  they  find  they  are 
well  beaten.  Any  real  learning  of  real  subjects,  with 
open  competition,  has  a large  indirect  effect  in  educat- 
ing the  national  mind. 

13692.  Do  you  think  the  National  system  is  capable 
of  improvement  in  the  direction  of  establishing  evening 
schools,  a greater  number  of  them,  and  on  a better  basis  ! 

X do  very  much.  I regret  very  much  that  the 

Board  of  Education  do  not  give  greater  encouragement 
to  night,  schools.  I fancy  their  difficulty  is  the  power 
of  testing  them,  it  is  so  difficult  to  inspect  them  rightly. 
The  night  schools  in  the  country  places,  being  held  at 
night,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Inspector  to  make 
certain  that  just  returns  are  given  of  them.  I fancy 
that  this— this  is  only  an  imagination  of  my  own— 
that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  National  Board 
treat  night  schools  -with  less  favour  than  I think  they 
ought. 

13693.  What  class  of  pupils  would  attend  a well 
organised  evening  school  ! — The  best  evening  school  I 
ever  saw  was  one  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  at  Newtown- 
stewart,  in  which  we  had  classics.  At  that  tune  I 
thought  it  a very  easy  thing  to  get  the  Board  to 
recognise  classics.  I had  a very  admirable  night  school. 

13694.  What  class  of  young  men  attended  it! — The 
monitors,  assistant  teachers,  young  teachers  from 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a few  of  the  better 
class,  my  own  children,  for  instance. 

13695.  Was  it  held  in  the  school-house! — No,  it 
was  in  a room  connected  with  my  own  house.  It  was 
not  inconvenient  to  me,  for  I was  teaching  my  own 
boys  at  the  time. 

1 3696.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  masters 
in  these  night  schools  should,  generally  speaking,  be  of 
a superior  class  as  teachers !— In  towns  I think  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  ; in  country  places  it  is  specially 
requisite  that  they  should  be  men  of  steady  character 
and  of  weight  with  their  neighbours,  so  as  to  see  that 
the  big  boys  and  girls  behaved  themselves  both  in 
school  and  in  going  away  from  school.  I find  that  when 
I have  a female  teacher  of  a mixed  school  she  is  not 
competent,  generally  speaking,  to  teach  a night  school. 
I must  get  some  neighbouring  male  teacher,  or  some 
farmer  to  teach  the  night  school. 

13697.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  not  competent 
in  point  of  acquirements,  or  that  the  labour  is  too  great  1 
—The  boys  and  girls  are  too  big.  Her  acquirements 
are  probably  good  enough ; but  she  would  hardly  have 
command  enough  over  her  pupils. 

13698.  Do  you  think  a National  schoolmistress  can, 
with  advantage,  teach  a night  school  after  her  ordinary 
labours  of  the  day!— Hardly  in  the  country  I think, 
unless  a female  work  school.  I have  no  doubt  she 
could  teach  that  with  advantage. 

13699.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Did  you  find  that  in 
the  night  school  which  you  established  many  of  the 
former  pupils  who  had  left  the  primary  schools  used 
to  attend! — Yes,  and  they  would  do  so  still. 


13700.  That  would  be  a valuable  means  of  keeping 
up  the  knowledge  they  get  in  the  primary  school ! — 
Yes  ; those  who  have  been  bright  boys  in  the  primary 
school  keep  up  their  advantages  very  well  at  a night 
school.  Those  who  have  not  learned  well  before  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bring  on  in  a night  school.  I regret 
that  the  Board  do  not  give  more  encouragement  to 
night  schools. 

13701.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  in  availing  themselves  of 
State  aid  1 — Yes. 

13702.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  those  difficulties 
might  be  removed  1 — I have  always  argued  that  large 
concessions  should  be  made  to  schools  not  connected 
with  the  Board  otherwise  than  by  receiving  grants  of 
books,  inspection,  and  payment  for  results. 

13703.  What  concession  would  you  be  disposed  to 
make  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  you  know ! — I would 
give  books,  inspection,  and  considerable  proficiency 
premiums,  including  the  extras. 

13704.  Would  you  require  that  they  should  recog- 
nise the  fundamental  rule  of  the  Board  respecting  reli- 
gious instruction  1 — No ; as  I understand  your  lord- 
ship’s question. 

13705.  How  would  you  then  propose  to  act! — 
Supposing  they  refuse  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
fundamental  rule,  either  they,  or  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  or  any  other  schools — I would  still  give  books, 
inspection,  and  proficiency  premiums,  and  I have  argued 
for  that  in  print  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

13706.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  recognise  them  as 
denominational  schools  1 — I would  create  a fourth  class 
of  schools,  headed  “ denominational  schools  receiving 
State  aid.” 

13707.  Would  you  extend  that  aid  beyond  the  case 
of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  ? — Certainly. 

13708.  You  would  extend  it  to  any  patron  having 
denominational  schools! — I would. 

13709.  Master  Brooke. — And  you  include  the  train- 
ing for  the  masters  1 — The  training  for  the  masters. 
That  is  mentioned  in  my  pamphlet. 

13710.  Mr.  Gibson: — With  respect  to  such  a mixed 
system  as  that,  do  you  think  the  National  Board 
could  hold  its  ground  against  these  optional  denomina- 
tional schools  which  you  would  originate  1 — I believe 
it  would,  and  be  strengthened.  I believe  that  a very 
large  number  of  Church  Education  Society’s  schools, 
for  instance,  which  are  at  present  kept  from  freely 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  National 
Board  merely  by  misconceptions,  would  thus  get  Over 
their  misconceptions  and  join  the  Board. 

13711.  I rather  believe  your  suggestion  embodies 
this  misconception.  It  allows  the  parties  to  get 
aid  from  the  Board.  It  appears  to  recognise  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Church  Education  Society 1-—I 
only  recognise  it  so  far  that  I am  willing  to  assist 
those  who  are  working  for  the  poor,  without  at  the 
present  time  forcing  them  to  accept  our  more  tolerant 
principles.  I would  retain  the  National  Boards’ 
schools,  and  only  in  them  would  I pay  to  the  master 
salary  as  such.  My  proposal  was,  that  every  Na- 
tional Board  teacher’s  salary  should  consist  of  two 
portions — the  larger,  say  two-thirds,  being  salary  as 
such,  and  the  lesser,  one-third,  payment  by  results. 
This  one-third  which  would  consist  of  payment  by 
results  I would  give  to  denominational  schools  not 
connected  with  the  Board.  And  I believe  that  a very 
large  number  of  the  schools  which  are  at  present  not 
connected  with  the  Board,  would,  upon  accepting  these 
terms,  after  a short  time,  desire  a closer  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

13712.  You  would  hold  out  the  inducement  of  the 
additional  pay! — I should  be  sorry  to  put  it  so,  because 
I believe  the  real  reason  the  Church  Education  patrons 
do  not  put  their  schools  under  the  National  Board  is 
owing  to  a misconception. 

13713.  What  is  the  misconception ! — Because  they 
think  they  are  obliged  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
schools. 
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1371 4-.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  agree  with  them 
in  that? — I do  not.  Certainly  not ; it  is  an  egregious 
misstatement  of  the  fact.  It  is  commonly  stated  by 
Church  Education  advocates  that  if  we  put  our  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board  we  would  be  obliged  to 
exclude  the  Bible ; and  I believe  if  this  conscientious 
mistake  were  removed  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  would 
connect  themselves  with  it. 

13715.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  not  the  National  Board 
understand  the  Church  Education  to  insist  on  it 
compulsorily  ? — They  do. 

13716.  How  could  the  National  Board  give  up  their 
misconception  then  ? — I don’t  wish  the  National  Board 
to  give  up  its  just  conception.  I approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Board.  I believe  the  principle 
of  the  National  Board  to  be  a Catholic  and  a Protestant 
principle  in  the  right  sense  of  both  words,  and  that  it  is 
only  a misconception  on  the  part  of  Church  Education 
patrons  that  keeps  most  of  them  from  connecting  their 
schools  with  the  Board. 

13717.  The  Church  Education  Society,  as  a consis- 
tent Church,  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  at  any 
time  during  the  day,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
enforce  their  peculiar  religious  tenets,  which  the 
ordinary  teaching  happens  to  bring  before  him ; that  if 
reading  any  book,  reading  any  history  it  suggested 
any  religious  principle,  he  is  at  liberty  to  enforce  that 
relirious  principle.  Is  that  a misconception  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  Education  Society? — Yes,  and  no.  I 
distinguish  between  the  clergy  acting  individually,  and 
the  platform  statements  that  are  allowed  to  pass  cur- 
rent as  the  opinions  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

13718.  These  statements  have  been  made  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  Education  Society? — I know 
the  clergy  sufficiently  well  to  believe  that  many  of 
these  are  quite  contrary  to  their  own  personal  wishes. 

13719.  On  another  matter  would  you  let  the  Com- 
missioners here  know  the  practical  working  of  a school 
such  as  you  contemplate.  Having  classical  instruction 
given  in  the  first  place,  how  many  boys  fit  to  receive 
classical  instruction  do  you  think  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  schools  ? — Everything  depends  on  the 
locality ; for  instance,  in  Newtownstewart,  which  is  the 
school  nearest  me,  I fancy  in  a very  short  time  we 
should  have  twenty  boys  learning  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  about  thirty  boys  learning  French. 

13720.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  Newtown- 
stewart school,  with  twenty  classical  boys,  what  would 
the  teaching  power  be  of  that  school  that  you  would 
bring  to  bear,  not  merely  on  the  classical  instruction, 
but  on  the  ordinary  school  instruction? — I am  afraid  I 
have  peculiar  views  on  that.  I would  diminish  the 
teaching  power  generally.  I would  have  fewer  teachers. 

13721.  I wish  to  know  what  is  the  teaching  power 
you  would  give? — At  present  we  have  only  a master  in 
the  male  school,  and  a pupil-teacher  or  a couple  of 
monitors.  I think  that  is  quite  sufficient.  I am 
speaking  of  a school  attended  by  twenty  classical 
pupils. 

13722.  And  fifty  or  sixty  others  unclassical.  There 
would  be  a head  master,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  assistant  ? — One  head  master  and  one  assistant,  I 
think,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

13723.  Do  you  consider  that  teaching  power  would 
be  sufficient  to  teach  the  ordinary  school  business  of  a 
National  school,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequate 
classical  instruction? — I do.  I think  it  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

13724.  Would  not  these  twenty  boys  receiving  clas- 
sical instruction  be  in  different  stages  of  classics.  Some 
reading  Cajsar,  others  as  far  as  Virgil,  others  at  Greek, 
some  reading  the  Testament,  and  othei-s  reading 
Lucian.  How  many  classical  classes  would  you  have 
in  the  school  ? — According  to  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  pro- 
posal there  would  be  three  classes. 

13725.  I want  you  to  give  us  your  own  view? — 
Three  classes. 

13726.  What  are  these  three  classes? — A Lucian 
and  Horace  class,  a Virgil  or  Gmsar  class,  and  an 
elementary  Latin  class. 

13727.  Would  you  have  them  on  the  same  day,  all 
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going  at  the  same  time  ? I am  quite  with  you  as 
to  the  importance  of  having  classics  taught,  but  I rather 
fear  that  to  teach  these  schools  efficiently  both  as  classi- 
cal and  ordinary  National  schools,  there  should  be  ad- 
ditional teaching  power  ? — My  own  impression  is  that 
many  masters  would  not  be  desirable.  I am  satisfied 
that  the  fewer  the  masters,  so  as  they  are  good,  and 
well  paid,  in  general  the  better  the  school  we  shall  have. 

13728.  Do  you  think  that  two  masters  could  dis- 
eharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  such  a school  as  you 
now  contemplate  ? — Allow  me  to'  make  my  school  a 
model  school  and  I will  show  you  that  they  can. 

13729.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — If  I understand 
your  plan  aright,  it  does  not  contemplate  having  chil- 
dren in  the  advanced  schools  who  would  require  the 
rudiments  of  primary  education.  You  suppose  that 
you  have  a tolerably  educated  set  of  persons  already  in 
the  school  which  you  contemplate  ? — Connected  with 
the  school  we  speak  of  there  is  an  infant  school  besides. 

13730.  You  spoke  of  500  new  schools.  Do  you 
propose  that  the  pupils  in  them  shall  have  already 
attained  a certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  English, 
and  the  other  rudiments  of  education  ? — The  majority 
of  the  children  would  be  of  the  more  intelligent  class. 

13731.  Do  you  contemplate  that  in  the  higher  order 
of  schools  there  should  be  also  classes  for  rudimentary 
education  ? — I should  have  no  objection  to  that. 

13732.  W ould  there  be  any  risk  of  the  higher  class  of 
educationinterferingwith  the  lower,  and  to  avoiditshould 
you  have  a large  staff  of  teachers? — I have  a great  respect 
for  the  Scotch  system,  which  combines  them,  and  is 
extremely  efficient  with  a small  staff  of  teachers.  May 
I read  the  statistics  of  a school  I came  casually  across 
which  is  only  a good  example,  not  more  than  a good 
example,  of  a Scotch  school  in  three  or  four  of  the 
northern  counties. 

13733.  Is  this  the  kind  of  school  which  you  propose 
to  create  in  Ireland  ? — The  Irish  system  would  approxi- 
mate to  this,  and  with  some  advantages ; the  lower 
English  would  be  better  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  needle- 
work would  be  taught.  This  extract  relates  to  the 
school  of  Keith,  in  Banffshire.  (Reads) — 

“ The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  6,000.  Several 
other  schools  in  it.  In  one,  of  the  Free  Church,  classics 
are  as  effectively  taught  as  in  the  parish  school.  Average 
attendance  at  the  parish  school,  225,  now  242.  Attended 
by  both  boys  and  girls,  both  of  the  poor  and  wealthier 
class.  The  course  includes  all  the  ordinary  branches  of 
both  English  and  classical  instruction.  The  staff  is— one 
head  master,  who  teaches  classics  and  the  highest  English — 
salary,  £225  per  annum,  thus  made  up — £70  from  heritors 
or  landlords,  with  an  allowance  of  £10  for  a bouse ; endow- 
ments, £70 ; pupils’  fees,  £75.  There  is  a second  master, 
salary,  £80,  1 partly  from  Government,  partly  from  pupils’ 
fees,  and  three  pupil  teachers  £17  10s.  each,  paid  by  Go- 
vernment; and  this  they  find  quite  sufficient.’  The  two 
‘ proofs’  (the  gentleman  writes  to  me)  ‘ of  the  efficiency  of 
the  classical  department  in  our  parochial  schools,’  to  which 
you  refer,  are  these : The  first  I give  in  my  schoolmaster’s 
own  words — ‘ From  the  time  of  my  appointment  in  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  to  March,  1862,  the  value  of  bursaries  gained 
by  scholars  wholly  educated  by  me,  exclusive  of  those  partly 
educated,  exceeded  the  sum  of  all  the  salaries  paid  me  dur- 
ing that  time  by  £475  1 2s.’  ” 

And  this  letter  is  accompanied  by  a letter  from  the 
Inspector  of  the  district,  stating  :‘it  is  only  a good 
school,  rather  above  the  average,  but  by  no  means  the 
best.” 

13734.  Did  you  say  there  were  225  pupils? — Yes. 

13735.  That  is  a very  large  school?— A very  large 
school. 

13736.  How  many  teachers  ?— Two  masters  and 
three  pupil  teachers. 

13737.  Mr.  Gibson.— Did  I understand  you  aright 
in  connexion  with  the  question  put  by  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  that  you  contemplate  a school  in  which  there 
would  be  several  departments,  several  rooms,  in  which 
the  infants  would  be  in  one  room,  the  girls  and  boys 
in  another,  and  the  classical  students  in  a third.  Is 
that  what  you  would  do?— When  they  are  divided,  of 
course,  the  number  of  teachers  must  be  increased,  and 
I think  in  Ireland  that,  to  some  extent,  is  an  advan- 


July  16,  1868 

Rev.  Dr. 
MTvor. 
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July  ic,  1868%  tage,  because  we  require  to  train  i them:  to  good  man- 
— 7 ners;  but,  as  a general  rule,- it  is  overdone  in- Ireland. 

M'Iyot'  the  better  class  schools.  There  are  too  many  masr 

ters  and  too  little  payment  for  each. 

13738.  Take  the  case  of  the  one  common  school  in 
the  country  with  boys  and  girls  and  infants  attending,, 
and  with  a master  able  to  teach  classics.  Do  you 
think  that  he,  taking  up  the  teaching  of  classics,  could 
be  able,  -without  : time  and  additional  assistance,  to 
undertake  the  teaching  of  the  other  children  in  the 
school  who  were  not  learning : classics  ? — Where  the 
young  children  also  attend  I would  have  a female 
teacher  in  addition — a female  assistant,  especially  one 
instructed  in  the  .training  of,  infants’  schools. 

13739.  In  mixed  schools  there  must  be  a work- 
mistress.  Unless  the  school  attains  a certain  amount 
of  pupils  there  cannot  be  at  present  an  assistant.  An 
efficient  country  school,  say  with  eighty  present,  a 
sufficient  staff  for  that;  would  be  a head  master,  one 
male  assistant,  and  one  female  assistant! — I think  that 
would  be  quite  sufficient. 

13740.  With  respect  to  night  schools,  do  you  think 
a teacher  teaching  all  day,  from  ten  to  three  o’clock, 
has  sufficient  energy  to  take  charge  of  a night  school 
that  would  keep  him  a couple  of  hours,  and  , which, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  time,  requires  an  amount  of 
energy  and  terseness  of  teaching,  if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression, which  a day  school  does  not  require? — A 
good  deal  would  depend  on  whether  it  was  dry  drudgery 
or  work  which  the  teacher  likes.  If  he  likes  the  work 
I think  he  would  have  sufficient  energy  for  the  night 
school. 

13741.  Master  Brooke,.- — You  said  that  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  get  to  the  Third  Book.  Is  that 
right  ? — I take  that  from  the  published  statistics  of  the 
Board. 

1 37 42.  It  is  not,  your  own  observation  ? — In  my 
own  district,  in  which  there  are  many  schools,  the  per- 
centage is  higher 

13743.  The  85  per  cent,  who  never,  get  to  the 
Third  Book,  or  that  only  read  the  Second  Book,  they 
leave  school  without  having . reached  the  Third  Book  ? 
— Some  of  them  continue  longer  at  school,  and  read 
the  Tim'd  Book.  There  are  fifteen  per  cent:  iir  the 
Third  Book. 

13744.  I am  speaking  of  the-  eighty-five  who  are 
not  in  the  Third..  Book.  I want  to  know,  what:  they 
have  learned  : from  the  school  ? — They  have  read  the 
Second  Book  ; and  there  used  to  be,  :a  good  book4— the 
Sequel  to  the  Second  Glass  Book,  which  gave  us  a good 
class — which  gave  us  the  best  prepared  class  in  the 
National  schools.  The  children  read  better  in  the 
Sequel  Book,  and  spelled  better,  and  appeax-ed  more 
hopeful  than  any  other  class  in  the  school. 

13745.  That  now  is  given  up  ? — That  now  is  given 
up. 

13746.  What  I want  to -know  is  from  your  * own 
observation  of  these  children  who  left  the  school  with 
so  little  information.  Do  yoxx~  think'  they  keep  up 
their  reading  through  life  ? — I am  quite  certain  they 
do,  not. 

13747.  Do  you  often  find  - books  in  the  cottages,  or 
do  they  form  some  of  the  amusements  of  the  people?— 
Not  often. 

13748.  Have  you:  any  booksellers’ shops  imNew-, 
townstewart? — Not  one. 

13749.  Is  there  any  circulating  library  in  the  parish? 
— There  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  establish 
one,  but  they  always  failed. 

13750.  Do  you  know  of  circulating  libraries  in. 
Strabane  or  in  Omagh  ? — There  is  a circulating  library 
in  Omagh,  and  they  attempted  to  found  a branch  of  : it 
in  N ewtowustewart. 

13751.  What  kind  of  books  are  there  in  that  circu- 
lating library  ? Are  you  aware  of  the  contents  of  the 
catalogue? — Good  novels  and. books  of  travel. 

13752.  Have  they  books  of  travel  ? — They  have. 

13753.  Are  they  popular  ? — Middling. 

13754:  Have  you  heard  in  stated  that  where  . there 
are  circulating  libraries  in  Ireland  they  are  composed, 
almost  exclusively;  of  works  of  fiction  ^—1  think  it  im- 


portant they  should  read  even  works  of  fiction,  if  they 
do  not  read  anything  else.- , 

13755.,  Do  you  find  newspapers  very  much? — They 
are  very  much  about  the  .town.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  newspapers,  within  the.  last  couple  of  years. 

13756.,  Would  it  be  a fail-  thing  to.  say  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  use  they  make  of  the  in- 
formation gathered  at  the  schools  is  to.  read:  the  papers  ? 
— I dare  say  it  is ; but  they  do  not  all  read  the  news- 
papers. Many  of  fthein  do  not  read  the  papers  ; the 
children  leave  the  school  before  they  could  read  the 
papers.  A child  in  the  Sequel  Book  could  not  read  a 
newspaper. 

13757.  Do  you  know,  of  the  people  gathering  in 
crowds  to  hear  a person  read  the  newspaper? — Some- 
times. It  is  not  so  frequent  amongst  us  as  in  the  South, 
but  it  does  take  place  amongst  us. 

13758.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  there  any  reading  clubs 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ?— There  are  amongst  the 
upper  classes. 

13759.  Amongst  the  farmers  ? — Not  amongst  the 
farmers.  We  have  a chib  and  , library  in  Newtown- 
stewart,  just  dying,  after  a second  or  third  attempt. 

13760.  Master  Brooke.— You . mentioned  that  the 
social  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  much  lower  than, 
you  would  wish?— r-Very  much. 

13761.  Can  you  explain  the  reason, of  that ? — I be- 
lieve it  is  from  his  being  confined  to  primary  teaching. 
He  is  merely  a primary  master: 

13762.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.- — -Would  not  a competing 
system  having,  such  a variety  of  schoolmasters  help  in 
that  direction  ? — In  large  towns  I think,  yes. 

13763.  And  in  country  districts  where  you  have 
opposition  schools  ?-— Rather  the  contrary ; I think  it 
has  rather  the  contrary  effect,  because  the  children  go 
sometimes  to  one  and  - sometimes  to  another,  and  thus 
keep  all  the  schools  irregular  and  low.  They  generally 
run  to  the  new  mastex-. 

13764.  Do  you;  not  think  the  undue- multiplication 
of.  schools,  both  under  the  National  Board  and  other 
pax-ties,  has  tended,  to  the  deterioration  of  teachers? — 
I.  dai-e  say  it  has,  and  partly  for  that  reason  I would 
wish  ,to  have  the  iixferior  schools  > made  into  ixxfant 
schools  and , taught  by  females.  . We  should  get  a better 
class  Of  females- than  we  do  now,  of  . males; 

13765.  Master  Brooke ; — Your  hope,  I presxxme, 
would  be  that  such  a school  as  yours,  where, classics 
Would  be  introduced,  would  divide  into  two  schools — 
a lower  school,  under  a female  teacher,  where  children 
up  to  nine  and  ten  would  be  taught,,  and.  a higher 
school  ? — Ours  is  a minor  model  school,  and  there  is  an 
infant  school  coixnected  with  it. 

13766.  In  genex-al,  I understand  you.  to  say  there 
would  be  a multiplication  of  schools  taught  by  female 
teachers;  which  would  lead  to  cheapness  in  the  result, 
and  then,  that  the  schoolmasters  would  be  set  apart  for 
the  teaching,  of  higher  schools,  in  which  the  classics 

wouldbe  taught.  Do  Icollect  rightly  yoxxr  view? Yes; 

I thixxk  so.  My  expectation  is  that  where  at  present 
there  are  five  or  six  low  schools  competing  with  one 
another,  one  of  them - would  preseixtly  take  the  lead  as 
having, classics  taught  ixx  it;  and  then  three  or  four  of 
the  others,  I think,  could,  withgreat  advantage,  be  made 
female  schools,;  but  in  the  classical  schools  I would 
have  the  infants  taught,  and  be  glad  to  have  them 
taught,  pi'incipally  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  I think 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  that  boys  and  gix'ls. 
should  learn  to  sing.  I don’t  think  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  classics  or  the  classics  interfere  with  it. 

13767.  The  Chairman. — What. schools  are  therein 
yo.ur  parish? — About  thirty  schools. 

137 68.  Are.  you,  a supporter,  of  the  National  Board  ? 
— Yes. 

13769.  Are  the  schools,  under  .the  National  Board 
or  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— Four -or  five  still- 
l’emain  xxnder  the  Chux'ch  Education ; Society ; until 
within  a very  few  years  there  wex-e  ten  or  eleven  under 
the  Church  Education  . Society. 

13770.  Are  you  a-  patx-on  .of  a.  National,  school  ?^~- 
Yes,  of  several. 

13771.  What  organization . would . you.  have  in  ypin' 
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•night  schools,  supposing  that  a class  of  night  schools 
were  established  that  would  be  aided  by  the  Board  ? — 
A master  simply. 

13772.  Would  he  be  the  master  of  the  day  school 
or  a separate  person  ? — Probably  the  master  of  the 
same  day  school,  or  perhaps  a master  of  some  other  day 
•school  in  the  neighbourhood.  I have  both  at  present 
in  operation. 

13773.  From  what  class  would  you  be  able  to  get 
monitors  or  assistant  teachers  for  a large  night  school  ? 
— From  our  Latin  classes.  We  get  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  taught  boys  from  them. 

13774.  How  many  nights  a week  would  your  night 
schools  meet? — Five. 

13775.  Would  you  teach  reading  and  writing  in 
the  night  school  ?— Writing  certainly.  It  is  essential. 

13776.  Are  there  any  large  manufactories  in  your 
parish  ? — Not  in  the  parish ; but  just  outside  it  there 
is  a very  important  factory,  the  Zion  Mills. 

13777.  In  these  mills  do  they  employ  male  or  fe- 
male workers  ?— - Principally  females. 

13778.  What  sort  of  mills  are  they  ? — Flax  mills. 

13779.  Would  it  be  very  desirable  to  get  some  sort 
of  schools  established  by  the  Board  to  which  you 
would  attract  adult  female  workers  in  these  large 
mills? — I think  so.  Mr.  Herdman  takes  great  pains 
.with  his  school.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  these  mills, 
and  he  has  got  a good  school. 

13780.  Would  the  teachers  of  the  night  schools 
require  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  National  school 
teachers  1— At  present  the  Board  pays  them  a very 
small  sum,  only  £5  a year,  which  is  far  too  little 
for  an  efficient  master.  It  does  not  pay  for  candlelight 
and  fire.  • . I think  they  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal 
to  night  schools. 

13781.  How  many  night  schools  are  there  in  your 
parish  aided  by  the  Board? — At  present  I can  hardly 
say  there  is  one.  There  have  been  three  or  four  appli- 
cations for  aid  refused  lately. 

13782.  Three  or  four  refused? — Three  or  four 
refused  very  lately ; for  several  reasons. 

13783.  Gan  you  specify  some1  of  the  reasons  ? — “ Too 
irregularly  kept”  is  one  reason.  They  would  have  been 
more  regularly  kept  if  the  Board  had  paid  ms. 

13784.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  are  the  reasons  on 
the  part  of  the  Board — -the  principal  one  ? — The 
principal  reason  for  refusing  aid  to  the  school  about 
which  I am  most  anxious  at  present  is  that  it  has  been 
too  irregularly  kept;  that  is,  as  I understand  the 
Board’s  letter,  they  object  to  its  being  held  only  a few 
months  in  the  year ; which  I think  rather  a foolish 
objection. 

13785.  Mr.  Gibson. — Must  not  there  be  some  period 
in  which  the  school  should  be  in  operation  ? — I don’t 
think  a long  period  should  be  required.  This  school  is 
in  a district  where  the  people  are  too  busy  in  the  sum- 
mer season  to  attend.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  season 
we  can  collect  the  big  boys  and  girls  to  any  school,  and  it 
is  better  to  have  a night  school  to  which  they  would 
come  in  winter  evenings  than  have  them  doing  nothing. 
We  have  had  this  school  going  on  every  winter  for  many 
years,  and  we  have  never  got  anything  from  the  Board. 

13786.  How  many  months  in  each  year  would  you 
have  it  open?— About  four  or  five  months  in  the  year 
—five  I think.  I think  the  Board  generally  ought  to 
be  more  liberal  to  night  schools. 

13787.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  some  separate 
set  of  rules 'under  which ' grants  might  be  made  to 
night  schools  would  be ' desirable  ?— I never  felt  the 
-necessity  of  new  rules.  Only,  'the' Board  should  be 
more  liberal. 

13788.  Would  you  have  them  as  a separate  class  ? — 
Yes,  as  nightschools,  as  evening  schools ; that  consti- 
tutes them  a separate  class  in  the  Board’s  classification. 

13789.  Do  you  think  if  you  got  assistance  from  the 
Board  that  you  could  work  night  schools  for  young,  men 
as  successfully  as* 'for  females?— L believe  so;  and  as 
'bearing  on ; your  lordship’s  question,  ■ and  your  former 
questions  about  mills,  will  you  allow  me  toread  another 
extract  respecting  a Scotch  night  school  in  connexion 
-with  a mill — Dr.  Livingstone’s  experience. 


13790.  What  Dr.  Livingstone-? — The  great  Dr. 
Livingstone.  (Reads) — 

“ The  earliest  recollection  of  my  mother  recalls  a picture 
so  often  seen  among  Scottish  poor — that  of  the  anxious 
housewife  striving  to  make  both  ends  meet.  At  the  age  of 
ten  I was  put  into  the  factory  as  a ‘ piecer,’  to  aid  by  my 
earnings  in  lessening  her  anxiety.  With  part  of  my  first 
week’s  earnings  I purchased  Ruddiman’s  1 Rudiments  of 
Latin,’  and  pursued  the  study  of  that  language  for  many 
years  after  with  unabated  ardour  at  an  evening  school,  which 
met  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten.  The  dictionary 
part  of  my  labours  was  followed  up  till  twelve  o’clock,  or 
later,  if  my  mother  did  not  interfere  by  jumping  up  and 
snatching  the  book  out  of  my  band.  I had  to  be  back  in 
the  factory  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  my 
work,  with  intervals  for  breakfast,  and  dinner,  till  eight 
o’clock  at  night.  I read  in  this  way  many  of  the  classical 
authors,  and  knew  Virgil  and  Horace  at  sixteen  better  than 
I do  now'.  Our  schoolmaster,  happily  still  alive,  was  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  company.  He  was  attentive  and 
kind,  and  so  moderate  in  his  charges,  that  all  those  who 
wished  for  education  might  have  obtained  it.  Many  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  some  of  my  schoolfellows  now 
rank  in  position  far  above  what  they  appeared  likely  to  come 
to  when  in  the  village  school.  If  such  a system  were  es- 
tablished in  England,  it  would  prove  a never-ending  blessing 
to  the  poor.” 

We  take  a peculiar  interest  in  this,  my  lord,  be- 
cause Dr.  Livingstone’s  success  as  an  explorer  is  partly 
due  to  a native  of  Ardstraw,  who  got  his  instruction 
in  the  same  way  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  taken  and  trained  to  the  use  of  in- 
struments by  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  list  I have 
alluded  to ; and  several  other  gentlemen  among  them, 
two  knights,  and  three  or  four  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  bom  in  the  same  house  in  my  parish 
— indeed,  on  my  glebe. 

13791:  Master  Brooke. — Are  you  a patron  of  the 
Church  Education  Schools  in  your  parish  ?— I am  still 
patron  of  one,  that  is,  I am  manager.  I can  hardly 
say  I am  patron.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the  patron. 

13792.  But  you  correspond  with  the  Society  ?— I 
correspond  with  the  Society.  It  is  a very  bad  school. 

13793.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Which  system  do  you 
approve  of — the  National  Boai-d  or  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  ? — I approve  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  system  for  this  one  advantage,  that  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  these  schools  as  a school-book,  gives  a 
great  opportunity  Of  more  ■ general  reading  and  more 
varied  instruction  than  the  Board  books.  But  with 
that  single  exception,  I vastly  prefer  the  National 
system.  I have  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  principle 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Board.  Generally  speaking,  their 
schools  are  much  better. 

13794.  And  as  a citizen  of  which  principle  do  you 
approve? — As  a citizen  I have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
I approve  of  the  principle  of  the  National  Board. 

13795.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  which  establishes  that  every 
child  attending,  no  matter  of  what  denomination,  must 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Authorized  Version? — 
No,  I think  it  is  a most  un-Catholic  and  un-Protestant 
principle.  When  urged  as  a principle  I think  it  is 
quite  untenable. 

13796;'  Mr.  Stokes. — On  what  principle  would  you 
-say  the 'State  is  justified  in  aiding  education? — As  a 
matter  of  benevolence  and  a matter  of  policy,  I think 
it  is  ’ far  better  to  educate  people  and 1 develope  their 
resources  than  allow  them  to  rim  wild,' and  aftenvai’ds 
come  across  'them  as  criminals. 

13797.  Would  you  say  the  aid  of  the1  State  should 
extend  beyond  ' the  classes  who  are  unable  to  educate 
their  children  themselves  ? — -At  present  it'  does  so ; the 
highest  instruction  Is1  largely  subsidized  by  the  State. 
I don’t  see  why  the  intermediate  should  not  get  a 
little. 

13798.  Should  aid  come  directly  from  endowments 
‘or 'taxes  ? — 'Partly  from  permanent  endowments,  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  Trinity  College,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  the  grant  to  Maynooth  ; and  partly  by 
yearly  grants. 

13799.  ;You  think  the  State  should  take  on  itself 
the  whole  education  of  the  people? — I do  not  think 
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so ; but  I think  when  the  State  does  interfere  at  all  it 
should  take  pains  that  its  interference  does  not  hurt 
the  community,  at  all  events.  At  present  their  inter- 
ference in  primary  education  has  quite  cut  up  secondaiy 
education,  and  I tliink,  therefore,  as  to  museums  and 
learned  societies,  they  ought  to  help  us  to  re-establish 
it,  especially  when  it  will  not  cost  them  much. 

13800.  Do  you  advocate  aid  to  secondary  education 
on  the  ground  that  the  persons  receiving  it  are  not 
able  to  provide  education  for  themselves  1 — I do  partly. 
Unless  they  get  in  the  village  school  the  rudiments 
of  their  secondary  instruction  they  can  never  get  it. 
It  is  only  persons  of  £600,  or  £700,  or  £800  a year 
that  can  get  secondary  education,  unless  it  is  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  village  school. 

13801.  Do  you  not  find,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
instruction  in  infant  schools  is  extremely  rudimentary  ? 
— Certainly,  so  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  exception  of 
singing. 

13802.  Which  is  at  present  recreation  rather  than 
instruction  ? — But  a very  valuable  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, and  a permanent  resource  and  cultivation  to.  the 
people. 

13803.  In  reducing  the  schools  generally  to  the 
rank  of  infant  schools  do  you  not  limit  the  instruction  ? 
— No,  I would  not  wish  it  to  be  limited.  I would 
have  the  general  conduct  of  the  school  to  be  that  of 
infant  schools — but  with  one,  two,  or  three  forms  of  the 
bigger  children. 

13804.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  give  any  consi- 
derable amount  of  instruction  to  the  upper  classes  in 
schoolrooms  where  a good  many  noisy  exercises,  where 
a good  deal  of  singing  is  going  on? — Quite  possible.  I 
should  expect  in  such  a school  to  bring  boys  as  far  as 
Virgil  and  Lucian. 

13805.  In  company  with  infants? — In  company 
with  infants. 

13806.  Have  you  observed  what  time  it  takes  to  get 
a child  through  the  First  Book? — I fancy  about  a 
year  and  a half,  if  the  child  go  to  school  about  five  or 
six.  He  is  not  in  Second  Book  till  near  eight. 

13807.  Don’t  you  think  that  time  might  be  short- 
ened with  advantage  ? — I don’t  know  how  it  could  be 
shortened.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  parent  to  have 
the  child  out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  it  is  sent  to 
school  very  young ; but  the  brains  of  the  child  are 
not  yet  developed.  I think  it  would  be  hardly  possi- 
ble to  shorten  the  time. 

13808.  Do  you  not  think  the  child  might  acquire 
all  the  reading  in  that  book  in  six  months  ? — Yes,  if  a 
child  commence  at  seven  or  eight,  of  course  it  might 
do  it  in  three  months.  It  depends  upon  what  age  the 
child  commences  at.  Similarly,  if  a person  commenced 
all  the  Board’s  books  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  could 
read  them  in  three  weeks. 

13809.  Would  not  the  success  of  night  schools  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  upper  classes  who  devoted  himself  to  a 
particular  school? — Only  to  a small  degree.  For 
instance,  my  own  night  school  is  held  on  my  own 
premises,  yet  it  depends  on  what  I teach  them  whether 
I can  get  any  night  school  or  not. 

13810.  Do  you  think  any  amount  of  money  the 
State  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  offer  to  the 
masters  would  bring  to  the  night  school  a class  of  per- 
sons able  to  teach  as  well  as  you  yourself  teach  ? — I 
only  taught  the  Latin  class.  Certainly  the  higher  fees 
and  higher  status  must  chiefly  pay  the  master  for  his 
higher  subjects,  and  that  is  what  I depend  on  generally 
for  making  it  profitable ; but  even  a small  Government 
payment  will  greatly  enhance  this.  If  the  Govern- 
ment offered  £300  or  £400  a year  for  teachers  of  the 
higher  ranks  to  come  down  to  such  schools,  we  could 
not  get  them.  But  if  they  offered  £6  or  £8  a year  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  they  are  at  present  receiving, 
they  would  be  glad  to  work  for  it.  It  is  like  a good 
service  penny  a day  added  to  soldiers’  pay ; an  addi- 
tional twopence  a day  to  sappers  and  miners  makes  a 
great  difference.  Threepence  a day  is  not  much  to  ask 
a man  to  work  for,  but  if  it  be  an  addition  to  his 
actual  payment,  he  will  be  glad  to  work  for  it. 


13811.  Did  I hear  you  say,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man, that  the  endowments  already  existing  for  second- 
ary education  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — 
I did  ; when  well  utilized — I believe  so — amply  suf- 
ficient. 

13812.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  prevents  this 
utilization? — As  a general  rale,  the  want  of  pupils;  for 
instance,  there  are  many  diocesan  schools  in  which 
there  are  quite  competent  teachers ; yet  they  have  not 
pupils.  Country  feeders  would  give  them  pupils 
and  thereby  utilize  their  existing  school  machinery. 

13813.  Does  the  administration  not  interfere  with 
their  usefulness  ? — I have  heard  that  said,  but  I have 
never  seen  it. 

13814.  With  regal'd  to  payments  and  the  fees 
of  pupils,  do  you  think  that  even  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  they  have  reached  the  maximum  of  payments 
of  fees  by  pupils?— Yes;  I think  they  have  reached 
the  maximum  point  of  payment  by  pupils,  unless 
higher  branches  are  taught ; but  if  higher  branches  are 
taught,  I am  sure  any  amount,  up  to  the  money  at 
present  given  for  secondary  education,  could  be  diverted 
to  National  schools. 

13815.  Are  the  schools  in  connexion  with  Zion 
Mills  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  work- 
people ? — Yes ; at  least  one  good  school. 

13816.  Is  it  a National  school  ? — A N ational  school. 

13817.  Under  whose  management? — Under  the 
management  of  the  proprietor. 

13818.  He  is  a layman? — A layman. 

13819.  What  denomination  ? — A very  liberal-minded 
Presbyterian. 

13820.  Are  those  workpeople  composed  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  ? — I think  so. 

13821.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — The  ordinary  provision  of  a non- vested  school. 

13822.  Are  the  children  in  any  way  interfered  with 
in  their  religion? — I do  not  believe  it.  I never 
heard  it. 

13823.  You  have  said  that  you  yourself  are  an 
advocate  of  the  non-sectarian  system — the  present 
National  system  of  education? — I am,  so  as  it  is  not 
pressed  beyond  its  natural  action. 

13824.  You,  as  a patron  of  a National  school,  can 
give  religious  instruction  to  Protestant  children  attend- 
ing your  school,  such  as  you  approve  of? — Certainly. 

13825.  And  is  every  facility  given  to  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  withdraw  during  religious  instruc- 
tion?— Every  facility. 

13826.  Has  the  National  system  of  education  been, 
in  your  opinion,  successful  so  far  ? — Remarkably  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  securing  an  access  to  the  people. 

13827.  Are  not  prejudices  against  the  National 
system  giving  way  ? — On  the  part  of  the  laity  they 
have  given  way  for  a long  time. 

13828.  To  what  laity  do  you  refer? — The  laity  of 
all  denominations. 

13829.  Have  there  not  already  been  considerable 
accessions  of  Established  Church  ministers  to  the 
system  ? — I am  not  aware.  I am  sure  that  some 
have. 

13830.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  has  been 
a considerable  increase  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  as  patrons  of  National  schools  ? — 
It  has  not  come  across  me ; but  I know  many  indi- 
vidual clergymen  who  are  patrons. 

13831.  At  such  a time  should  you  consider  it  a 
proper  course  to  arrest  the  progress  of  departing  pre- 
judices ? — I would  deplore  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  happen  Ireland,  though  you  see 
I object  to  very  many  things  connected  with  the 
Board.  I am  by  no  means  slavishly  attached  to  it. 

13832.  You  referred  to  a plan  by  which  the  Church 
Education  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers  could 
take  aid  from  the  Board  in  the  way  of  books. 
Do  you  think  the  books  of  the  National  Board  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Church  Education  Society  and 
the  Christian  Brothers  ? — To  the  Church  Education 
Society  I am  sure  they  would. 

13833.  We  have  it  before  us  that  not  to  any  large 
extent  are  the  Board’s  books  used  by  the  Church  Edu- 
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cation  Society.  What  books  are  generally  in  use  in 
their  schools  ? — I forget  which  of  the  societies  supplies 
them. 

13834.  The  Christian  Knowledge  ? — Yes,  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society ; and  their  books,  I think, 
are  very  inferior  even  in  the  estimation  of  an  ordinary 
Church  Education  clergyman  to  the  National  Board 
books  even  in  respect  of  pervading  religiousness. 

13835.  Are  these  books  used  in  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  school  which  you  superintend? — They 
are. 

13836.  And  which  books  do  you  prefer — those 
books  or  the  National  Board’s  books  ? — The  National 
Board’s  vastly.  I know  many  clergymen — Church 
Education  Society  men — who  keep  their  schools  as 
Church  Education  schools,  yet  every  one  of  whom  ac- 
knowledges the  National  books  are  vastly  superior  to 
their  own  even  in  the  respects  they  esteem. 

13837.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  ? — I regret  to  say  I have  not. 

13838.  Have  you  seen  any  of  their  books? — No. 
I have  heard  a high  character  of  them.  I have  been 
promised  copies  of  them.  I believe  they  are  good 
books. 

13839.  Are  you  aware  the  same  principle  pervades 
the  Church  Education  system  and  the  Christian 
Brothers’  system  as  to  interweaving  the  religious  in- 
struction with  the  secular  in  their  schools? — I am 
aware  that  it  pervades  these  two  systems;  and  it 
pervades  to  a far  greater  extent  the  National  system. 
The  National  system  embraces  a careful  Christian 
religious  instruction  within  its  secular  teaching. 

13840.  Explain  that.  Is  your  meaning  that  there 
is  a large  amount  of  careful  religious  instruction  in  the 
books  ? — Yes ; for  instance,  in  this  last  lesson  of  the 
First  Book  [produced].  Again,  an  analysis  of  the 
Second  Book  will  show  that  not  less  than  one-third  of 
its  entire  bulk  is  taken  up  with  careful  religious  in- 
struction ; that  is  a greater  bulk  than  there  is  in  the 
books  used  by  the  Church  Education  schools,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  books. 

13841.  Do  you  regard  that  instruction  which  is 
properly  designated  religious  instruction  as  belonging 
to  the  moral  element? — I reckon  it  to  be  both  moral, 
secular-,  and  literary.  I should  think  it  very  strange 
literary  instruction  which  could  omit  it. 

13842.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  instruction  given 
in  these  books  to  which  you  refer,  combines  both 
literary  and  moral  instruction? — That  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Board ; but  “ literary  and  moral,”  in  the 
Board’s  meaning,  includes  religious  instruction,  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  it. 

13843.  Is  there  any  special  religious  instruction  given 
in  it — anything  that  might  be  designated  peculiarly 
sectarian  ? — N o ; not  sectarian — Catholic,  in  the  sense 
of  comprehensive.  I consider  it  to  be  Catholic  in- 
struction in  the  sense  in  which  in  the  creed  I use  the 
words,  “ I believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.” 

13844.  Are  you  aware  that  the  instruction  in  history 
in  the  books  of  the  two  Societies  you  have  referred  to — 
The  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Christian 
Brothers — is  considerably  opposed  one  to  the  other  ? — 
I have  mentioned  that  I have  never  studied  the 
Christian  Brothers’  books. 

13845.  How  should  you  undertake  to  benefit  these 
two  classes  of  schools  by  giving  them  books,  when  each 
Society  prefers  its  own  books? — I have  thought  of 
that.  I would  instruct  the  Inspectors  to  allow,  under 
certain  restrictions,  a choice  of  books;  the  children 
should  be  classified  according  to  the  Board’s  books,  and 
should  be  questioned  in  those  books,  or  in  just  equiva- 
lents. I think  the  Board  ought  to  be  very  liberal  in 
recognising  equivalent  books. 

13846.  That  the  Inspectors  should  examine  in 
their  own  books? — Generally  in  their  own  books.  I 
think  the  Board  ought  to  be  very  libex-al  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  money  to  any  non-connected  school. 

13847.  Of  what  religious  denomination  would  the 
Inspectors  be? — Of  every  religious  denomination  in 
Ireland. 

13848.  Are  they  located  in  any  specific  part  of  the 


country  with  regard  to  their  religious  denomination. 
Are  the  Presbyterians  in  one  district? — No. 

13849.  They  are  relieved  from  time  to  time? — 
Believed  from  time  to  time. 

13850.  Could  you  say  how  it  would  be  possible  for 
Inspectors  of  a different  denomination  to  inspect  these 
schools  under  the  circumstances  I have  referred  to  with 
comfort  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  schools  ? — I 
should  think  it  quite  possible.  I suppose  the  Board 
would  only  recognise  books  containing  general  religious 
instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  Board’s  books. 

13851.  But  suppose  the  books  are  not  similar  to  those 
of  the  Board,  but  decidedly  sectarian — opposed  to  each 
other  in  principle  and  statement — and  acknowledged  as 
such  by  the  parties  ? — At  the  inspection  the  Inspector 
need  not  examine  in  the  sectarian  parts  of  such  books. 

13852.  The  Chairman. — How,  if  each  of  those  so- 
cieties were  allowed  to  have  their  own  books — how 
would  you  get  money  allowance  made  to  the  different 
schools  for  the  books  they  use? — My  project  was  that  the 
payment  should  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  children 
as  classified  by  the  Board’s  books.  And  I now  men- 
tion that  books  of  a similar  class  might  be  allowed — 
so  many  children  up  to  the  programme  of  the  second 
class  ; so  many  children  placed  up  to  the  programme  of 
the  third  class ; and  so  forth — all  to  be  examined  either 
in  the  National  books  or  books  of  similar  difficulty, 
and  on  the  same  subjects. 

13853.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Board  should 
licence  a certain  number  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
books,  and  then  furnish  those  at  reduced  rates  as  they 
do  their  own  books  in  the  National  schools  ? — I think 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Board  to  supply  any 
books  but  their  own ; they  should  tolerate  certain 
books,  reserving  to  themselves  power  to  exclude  any 
they  found  offensive. 

13854.  What  is  the  assistance,  in  the  way  of  books, 
you  would  extend  to  those  societies  ? — I would  give 
the  Board’s  books  gratis  ; if  they  wished  to  have  any 
other  books  let  them  buy  them. 

13855.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Then,  practically,  such 
schools  would  derive  no  advantage  from  your  proposal  ? 
— Not  in  books ; they  would  have  inspection  and  pay- 
ment by  results  ; but  I fancy  if  the  Board  offered  their 
books  gratis,  and  that  the  parties  had  the  alternative  of 
buying  their  own  books,  after  a while  they  would  take 
the  Board’s  books,  finding  those  books  were  really  not 
so  objectionable. 

13856.  What  really  keeps  out  the  Board’s  books  at 
present  from  many  schools,  as  alleged,  is  the  supposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  others,  that  religion 
is  excluded  from  them  ? — Yes ; but  I insist  it  is  not 
excluded  from  them. 

13857.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  not  the  objection  to  these 
books  on  the  part  of  a certain  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, not  that  religion  is  excluded,  but  that  there  is  too 
much  of  it  included  ? — I have  heard  that  also ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  authentic  papers  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  urge  that  it  is  secular  merely. 

13858.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — To  what  class  of  schools 
would  you  apply  your  plan  besides  these  of  the  Church  ? 
— To  all  schools  that  applied  for  aid. 

13859.  Even  those  schools  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  that  have  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  children  in 
attendance  ? — Certainly.  I think  the  Board  ought  to 
be  very  liberal  to  all  persons  wishing  to  assist  education. 
Of  course  the  grant  to  such  schools  would  be  very  small, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  grow  larger. 

13860.  Would  you  regard  it  as  prudent  or  fair — 
prudent  in  itself  and  fair-  towards  the  State — to  sup- 
port schools  with  only  two,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  children 
in  attendance  ? — Yes ; to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
paid.  A school  of  two,  on  my  plan,  would  get,  perhaps, 
two  shillings  a year ; a well  conducted  school  of  fifty 
would  probably  get  .£16  or  £1S  a year. 

13861.  With  regard  to  the  classical  instruction,  do 
you  propose  to  engraft  it  on  tire  system  generally,  or  to 
confine  it  to  the  model  schools  only? — No.  I am  anxxous 
to  keep  the  question  separate  from  that  of  model  schools, 
which  are  generally  in  large  towns.  The  large  towns 
can  supply  themselves  with  what  they  want. 


July  16,1868. 

Rev.  Dr. 
M'lvor. 
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13862.  But  do  you  propose  to  stilt  out  such  ? — No; 
I should  be  sorry  to  shut  it  out  from  them. 

13863.  I see  according  to  a report  of  1866,  you  had 
classics  and  French  in  the  model  schools  of  your  own 
district  ? — Yes. 

13864.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  they  ceased  to 
be  taught  there  ? — The  Board  stopped  it  formally. 

13865.  "Who  were  the  persons  that  attended  it  ? — The 
children  from  the  immediate  district. 

13866.  What  effect  had  that  on  the  children  attend- 
ing the  school  ? — It  immediately  disorganized  the 
school  All  the  upper  boys  went ; all  the  boys  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes : all  went.  Yet  our  experiment 
was  succeeding.  Though  it  had  been  only  going  on 
for  a year  or  a year  and  a quarter,  and  under  difficul- 
ties, several  of  the  boys  had  learned  enough  to  make  it 
worth  their  parents’  while  to  send  them  to  other  schools ; 
and  four  or  five  of  them  are  going  on  very  well  in  the 
world.  Last  year  one  of  them  got  a double  scholarship 
in  the  college  in  Galway ; the  best  pupil  in  the  Magee 
College  is  one  of  these  boys,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
hold  scholarships  in  the  Belfast  College — although  it 
was  only  allowed  in  the  first  instance  during  play  Hours, 
then  for  six  months  an  hour  a day,  and  three  months 
half  an  hour  a day;  and  we  had  a splendid  English 
school  at  the  time.  The  Inspectors  were  scarcely  able 
to  examine  our  English  classes. 

13867.  Are  you  aware  that  from  all  districts  in  the 
country,  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  denominations  were  in  favour  of 
classical  instruction  in  the  model  school  ? — They  were, 
and  in  other  schools  besides  model  schools.  Might  I 
read  a letter  from  Bishop  Moriarty  on  the  subject. 

13868.  Addressed  to  you? — Addressed  to  me.  It 
was  a private  letter,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  me  to 
make  use  of  it. 

13869;  What  date? — -It  is  about  a year  ago. 
(Reads) — 


“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  of  classics  with 
English  would  be  most  useful,  and  is  much  required.  ‘ Forty 
years  ago  many  of  our  youth  knew  Greek  better  than 
English.’ 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  facts  you  mention  I can 
say;  that  the  assistant  classical  teacher  whom  I have  now 
teaching  in  the  room  below  me  had  a school  in  a thatched 
cabin,  in  the  village  of  Ardfert,  for  about  thirty  years. 
During  that  time  he  gave  a classical  education  to  250 
young  men,  who  are  now  priests  on  home  and  foreign 
mission,  besides  a considerable  number  in  the  medical 
and  other  professions.  Of  the  many  who  passed  through 
this  school  he  tells  me  not  more  than  six  or  seven  re- 
mained at  the  plough — a proof  that  classical  education  is 
the  upper  ward  path.  One  day  as  I stood  with  this  old  man 
on  St.  Brandon’s  hill,  at  Ardfert,  and  looked  on  the  large 
plain  around,  dotted  with  good  farm  houses,  ‘ See,’  said  he, 
1 1 have  taken  a priest  out  of  every  brick  chimney  within 
your  view.’  This  man’s  name  is  Fierce  ; he  is  an  A.B.  of 
Trinity  College.” 


13870.  Now  are  you  aware  that  in.  the  districts  of 
Athy  and  ClOnmel,  as  well  as  in  Newtownstewart  and 
other  places  where  there  are  model  schools,  from  your 
reading  the  reports  of  the  Board,  that  representative 
men,  priests,  ministers  of  the  different  denominations, 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  were  anxious  to  introduce  classical 
instruction  into  the  model  schools? — I have  heard 
that ; and  a few.  yearn  ago  I knew  many  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  who  were  just  as  anxious  on  the  subject 
as  I was. 

13S71.  You  stated  so  in  your  evidenceto-day? — I did. 

13872.  And  said  at  the  time  you  thought  it  an  easy 
thing  to  get  the  Board  to  recognise  the  classics — what 
time  was  that? — About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

13873.  What  led  you  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  % — 
Many  reasons ; chiefly  from  finding  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner so  thoroughly  to  enter  into  my  views. 

13874.  And  can  you  account  for  nothing  being 
done  in  that  department? — Sectional  jealousies  in  Ire- 
land have  hindered  him,  and  hindered  every  one  else, 
I believe. 

13875.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  not  your  scheme 
of  aid  to  middle  class  education  require  a separate 


sanction  from  Parliaments — I am  not  sure  it  would. 
It  requires  the  money  to  be  voted  by  Parliament. 

13876.  For  that  special  purpose? — Yes;  there  was 
an  item  of  £1,041  in  the  year  1866-7  in  the  estimates 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  consequence  of  some  opposition 
in  the  House,  Government  did  not  press  it. 

13877.  It  cleax-ly  would  not  be  fair  to  take  money 
out  of  the  sum  at  present  voted  by  Parliament  for  such 
a purpose,  would  it?— I think  it  quite  fair,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  English  education ; but 
it  is  better  it  should  be  distinctly  voted. 

13878.  Is  not  the  money  distinctly  understood  to  be 
voted  for  the  education  of  the  poor? — I should  think 
not.  For  the  poor  and  all  those  who  cannot  get  educa- 
tion without  Government  aid — the  scattered  few  of 
the  better  class — that  is,  of  the  class  above  the  poor — 
really  need  the  State  assistance:  The  State  should 
care  quite  as  much  for  them  as  for  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

13879.  Will  not  the  way  in  which  the  model  schools 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  professional  and  inde- 
pendent people  in  the  country  rather  hinder  such  a 
plan  ? — I should  think  not.  I think  it  myself  a great 
advantage  that  a few  children  of  the  upper  classes 
should  mix  themselves  with  the  teaching  of  the 
humbler  class,  provided  they  don’t  keep  out  humble 
people.  I think  if  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
the  Mayor  of  Deny  at  the  model  school  in  Deny  kept 
out  any  poor  children  it  would  be  a very  great  wrong ; 
but  I don’t  believe  it  does  keep  out  any. 

13880.  Do  you  think  I ought  to  be  taxed  to  educate 
the  children  of  a physician  in  Belfast  ? — No,  I don’t 
want  you  to  be-  taxed ; but  I think  the  physician  in 
Belfast  ought  to  be  allowed  to  supplement  your  taxa- 
tion by  helping  to  pay  for  the  schoolmaster.  You 
know  those  better  classes  make  a larger  payment.  By 
my  proposal  they  would  make  a considerably  larger 
payment,  and  thus  supplement  your  taxation. 

13881.  Is  there  not  a rule  of  the  Board  which 
forbids  more  than  5 s.  a quarter  to  be  taken  for  any 
child? — I don’t  know  there  is;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Board  anticipates,  with  reference  to  classics,  that  they 
should  double  the  pay.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mae- 
donnell’s  plan  even  that  the  five  shillings  should  be 
doubled.  But  it  is  better  that  the  teacher  should  have 
a pound  a year  from  a physician  in  Belfast,  to  your 
relief,  than  that  he  should  not  have  it.  His  giving  a 
pound  a year  does  not  tax  you,  it  rather  relieves  your 
taxation,  for  you  both  get  a better  class  teacher. 

13882.  He  receives  for  his  pound  a year  what  is 
perhaps  worth  about  £30 ; the  difference  is  what  I 
have  to  pay.  Do  not  I pay  £29  a year? — I don’t 
think  the  education  he  gets  at  present  is  worth  much. 

13883;  What  is  the  average  cost  of  educating  a 
child  at  a middle  class  school  in  Ireland  1—We  have 
none.  They  are  all  destroyed,  except  for  the  upper 
class. 

1 3884.  Well,  the  classical  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
foundation? — Some  of  these  are  high  class  schools, 
such  as  Tipperary.  The  only  ones  that  I know — Tip- 
perary ancl  Drogheda — are  high  class  schools.  They 
charge  £50  a year,  I suppose. 

13885.  Mr.  Gibson. — For  boarders  ? — For  boarders; 
and  £6  a year,  perhaps,  for  a day  boy. 

13886.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  you  aware  that  a pound  a 
quarter  is  generally  paid  for  classical  education  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  had?- — It  used  to  be.  That  was  the 
common  payment.  The  proposed  payment  in  the 
Boai-d’s  schools  is  £1  a year. 

13887.  One-fourth  of  what  it  used  to  be? — Yes, 
and  of  what  is  charged  now  where  such  a thing  exists. 
But  I am  afraid  now  we  have  to  give  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opportunities  being  so  few. 

13888.  What  is  the  influence  to  which  you  have 
alluded  that  induced  many  of  the  clergy  publicly  to 
refuse  aid  from  the  National  system — on  the  ground 
of  objections  which  you  think  have  not  much  weight 
with  themselves  individually  ? — I must  guard  myself. 
I did  not  put  it  so ; but  I must  say  that  speakers  upon 
Church  Education  platforms  have  mentioned  things 
which  ai-e  not  true — which  many  of  individual  clergy- 
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men  know  are  not  true — and  which  all  would  find  out 
to  be  untrue  if  they  were  in  closer  connexion  with  the 
Board. 

13889.  And  if  they  know  they  are  not  ti-ue,  to  what 
influence  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  the  speakers  having 
made  these  statements  1 — -The  persons  who  make  them 
believe  them  to  be  true.  I must  say,  however,  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  Education  Society  have 
spoken  very  ambiguously,  so  that  they  were  under- 
stood to  .speak  in  one  sense,  and  could  defend  their 
words  in  another.  ■ 

13890.  Do  persons  who  can  pay  -for  the  education 
of  their  own  children  generally  choose  denominational 
schools,  with  teachers  of  then  own  religious  denomi- 
nation— often  clergymen — or  mixed  schools,  where  the 
teachers  may  probably  be  of  a different  religious  deno- 
mination. from  their  own? — Where  both  are  equally 
accessible  they  prefer  their  own  denomination  generally, 
and  I think  they  are  right. 

1 3891.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be,  if  I may use 
the  plnase,  more  freedom  of  education  in  a scheme  that 
would  make  it  optional  for  a patron  to  make  his  school 
either  denominational  or  not,  than  in  a system  which 
absolutely  obliges  him  to  make  it  non-denominational, 
and  practically  obliges  him  to  use  a special  set  of  . school 
books? — The  words  freedom  of  education  are  am- 
biguous. I want  to  know  whether  it  is  the  freedom 
of  the  patron,  or  the  freedom  of.  the  parent  ? 

1 3892.  I would  apply  it  to  both  parent  and  patron  ? 
— That  generally  is  not  possible ; that  is  the  case  of 
Louis  Quatorze  and  the  Protestants.  The  Protestants 
say,  it  is  against  our  conscience  to  be  persecuted  for 
our  religion.  Louis  XIV.  says,  it  is  against  my  con- 
science not  to  persecute  you ; and  should  not  my  con- 
science be  indulged  as  well  as  yours?  It  is  not  possible 
to  indulge  both.  At  present  in  Ireland  freedom  of 
education  generally  means  freedom  for  the  clergy  of 
one  denomination  to  insist  that  the  humbler  laity  shall 
be  under  their  authority.  Freedom  of  instruction,  in 
the  sense  of  a parent’s  liberty  of  choice,  is  now  secured 
by  the  Board’s  fundamental  rule;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  a good  principle,  and  that  the  contrary  propo- 
sition is  wrong. 

13893.  Don’t  you  consider  there  is  greater  freedom 
of  education  for  the  parent  in  a system  where  he  is 
allowed  an  education  which  shall  embrace  religious 
instruction,  if  he  wishes  to  have  it  given  to  his  children 
along  with  ordinary  literary  instruction,  than  in  one 


that  keeps  them  apart? — Certainly;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  the  Board  is  bound  to  do  as  they  do  even  innon- 
vested  schools — where  the  patron  is  obliged  to  secure 
the  child  of  a different  denomination  an  opportunity  of 
refusing  religious  instruction  he  does  not  like,  and  of 
going  elsewhere  to  receive  what  his  parents  approve. 
In  the  model  schools  the  Board  allow  the  clergy  of 
different  denominations  liberty  to  attend  and  give 
religious  instruction.  Thus  the  parents’  liberty  of 
instruction  is,  I believe,  thoroughly  carried  out  by  the 
Board’s  fundamental  rule;  and  “liberty  of  instruc- 
tion,” as  now  used  by  religious  parties  in  Ireland,  only 
means  liberty  for  one  denomination  to  tyrannize  over 
the  rest. 

13894.  You  would  not  deem  it  the  duty  of  the 
State,  in  education,  to  place,  by  the  aid  of  State  grants, 
the  poor  man  as  far  as  possible  in  the  position  of  his 
richer  neighbour ? — I would,  as  far  as  possible;  and 
one  reason  why  I wish  to  extend  this  half  connexion 
of  schools  with  the  Board,  is,  that  I wish,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  help  everybody.  I think  a little  opposi- 
tion is  veiy  useful  in  country  places  for  educational 
purposes.  I should  be  glad  to  see  all  persons  who  are 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  working  in  their 
own  way ; and  I think  the  Government  ought  to  be 
very  liberal  and  tolerant  towards  such  persons.  They 
should  not  insist  on  everybody  adopting  liberal  views  for 
the  present,  but  ought  to  trust  to  the  ultimate  result. 

13895.  Do  you  think  in  that  sense  there  would  be 
more  freedom  of  education  in  allowing  the  patron  to 
choose  whether  the  school  should  be  denominational  or 
mixed,  and  paying  him  in  either  case  ? — -No ; I am  sure 
there  would  be  less  liberty  of  education — -that  is, 
that  the  patron  would  insist  that  the  parents  in  his 
neighbourhood  should  buy  then-  school  education  at  the 
cost  of  conscientious  scruples. 

13896.  Do  you  think  that  is  never  done  now? — I 
don’t  think  it  is  ever  done  in  the  National  schools ; and 
I think  it  is  done  far  less  than  is  supposed  in  Church 
Education  schools.  Practically,  I think  it  never  takes 
place,  or  almost  never.  I know  the  case  of  a school  in 
which  as  long  as  it  was  a Church  Education  school, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  went  away  when  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  commenced;  and  when  the  same 
school  was  made  a National  school,  the  same  Roman 
Catholics  remained,  by  their  parents  desire,  and  took 
part  in  the  Scripture  reading. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-fifth  Day.— Dublin,  Friday,  July  17, 1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

James  Gibson,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

| William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


J ohn  Edward  Sheridan,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  under  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
further  examined. 


13897.  The  Chairmim. — Do  you  wish  to  give  any 
explanation  of  your  answer  to  the  question  5417  ? — I 
wish  to  state,  my  lord,  that,  whether  owing  to  inad- 
vertence on  my  part,  or  to  mistake  made  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter,  the  word  “ instruction”  has  been 
inserted  instead  of  “classification.”  I merely  meant 
to  say  that  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the  rate 
of  progress  from  class  to  class  were  low ; but  I never 
intended  to  say  that  the  education  was  low,  or  that 
the  instruction  was  low,  andl.did  not  say  that  in  any 
previous  part  of  my  evidence. 


13898.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a further  statement 
as  to  your  evidence  in  answer  to  question  5819  ? — I do, 
my  lord.  When  last  I had  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  this  Commission,  I was  asked  (question  5819) 
whether  my  report  for  1860  was  the  only  report  of 
mine  that  had  been  suppressed,  and  I replied  that  my 
report  for  1864,  in  which  I had  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  question  of  convent  schools,  was  re- 
turned to  me  for  revision  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
office,  in  order  that  I might  omit  the  passages  relative 
to  the  convent  schools.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
4 F 2 


July  16, 1868. 

Rev.  Dr. 
MTvor. 
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of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  there  then  ensued  a 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  that 
report  as  evidence,  the  details  of  which  discussion,  as 
it  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  were,  at  my  suggestion, 
struck  out  of  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes.  Having 
found,  however,  on  revising  my  evidence,  that  my 
answer  to  question  5819,  as  it  stands  thus  isolated,  is 
calculated  to  convey  a very  erroneous  impression  as  to 
the  facts  of  this  somewhat  disagreeable  case,  I have 
thought  it  due,  both  to  myself  and  to  the  Commissioners 
whom  I serve,  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
making  a plain  statement  of  what  really  occurred  in 
regard  to  that  report  of  mine.  Having  been  censured 
by  the  Board  for  publishing  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  (which  I had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  this  Commission  on  the  2nd  ultimo), 
and  having  been  thus  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
vindicating  my  opinions  further  through  the  public 
press,  I deemed  it  a duty  I owed  to  myself  to  place  on, 
record  in  a more  legitimate  form  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment regarding  the  merits  and  services  of  the  convent 
National  schools,  and  with  that  view,  when  writing 
my  next  annual  report  (that  for  1864),  after  giving 
the  statistics  of  ten  convent  schools,  which  I had  in- 
spected in  the  course  of  that  year,  I took  occasion  to 
insert  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  this  class 
of  schools : — 

“ There  has  recently  been  published  a striking  testimony 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  class  of  schools,  their 
value  to  the  country,  and  their  value  to  the  National  system 
of  education.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  a London  newspaper — which,  if  not  unprejudiced, 
is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  convents  and  con- 
vent schools — having  lately  visited  Limerick,  took  great 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  educa- 
tional establishments  in  that  city,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
five  convent  National  schools  of  Limerick,  which  are  edu- 
cating, as  he  states,  some  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
children : — - 

“ ‘ The  instruction  in  these  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  practical  than  that  which  is  given  to  boys.  It  aims  at 
imparting  a good  and  useful  education.  There  is  nothing 
showy  about  it,  but  it  makes  the  pupils  read  and  write  well, 
gives  them  a competent  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  teaches 
them  needlework.  I went  through  the  Pery-square  school, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  it.  The  pupils  are  evidently, 
for  the  most  part,  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  it 
must  be  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  which  are  here  observed. 
About  the  whole  establishment,  however,  there  was  an  air 
of  decency,  regularity,  and  content.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
that  most  useful  of  all  societies  in  a Catholic  country,  did 
their  work  with  that  simple,  unostentatious  earnestness 
which  everyone  who  has  ever  watched  them  must  have  re- 
marked, and  the  children  appeared  to  be  happy  under  their 
care,  and  anxious  to  win  their  approval.  It  is  a very  for- 
tunate thing  for  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland 
that  the  authorities  have  had  the  good  sense  to  sanction  the 
nuns’  schools,  and  that  the  nuns  have,  in  so  many  cases,  been 
content  to  work  under  the  National  Board.  The  ultra - 
Protestant  feeling  of  Ireland  is  to  some  extent  opposed  to 
this  arrangement ; but  the  advantages  it  secures  are  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  certain  to  be  maintained.’ 

“ In  my  general  report  for  1860, 1 considered  it  my  duty 
to  point  out  certain  defects  appertaining  to  this  class  of 
National  schools;  but  in  doing  so,  I never  intended  to 
convey,  nor  did  I expect  that  I should  be  understood  by 
any  person  to  mean,  either  that  these  defects  were  to  be 
found  in  all  convent  National  schools,  or  even  that  all  the 
defects  specified  were,  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  I 
merely  intended  to  point  out  the  defects  as  incidental  to  the 
convent  school  system,  and  not  as  characteristic  of  each 
individual  school,  and  1 did  so  in  the  hope  that,  partly  by 
the  official  action  of  the  Board,  partly  by  the  non-official 
action  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  and  partly  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  nuns  themselves,  the  defects  specified 
would  in  time  be  remedied  wherever  they  were  found  to 
exist ; but  when  calling  attention  to  these  defects,  lest  my 
motives  and  feelings  should  be  misunderstood,  I took  care 
not  to  conceal  my  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  these  schools, 
and  the  important  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
however,  I was  supremely  astonished  and  mortified  to  find 
that,  after  an  interval  of  almost  four  years,  this  part  of  my 
report  was  seized  upon  and  dragged  into  public  discussion, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  by  my  testimony  that  convent 
National  schools  were  ‘inefficient,  intolerant,’  and  ‘con- 


ducted upon  principles  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  National 
system,’  and  consequently  utterly  undeserving  of  aid  from 
the  State  or  support  from  the  public.  I owe  it  to  myself  to 
protest  here  that  the  remarks  which  I deemed  it  my  duty  to 
make  in  reference  to  this  class  of  schools  in  my  general 
report  for  1860,  were  never  intended  to  suggest  any  such 
conclusions,  and  that  such  conclusions  are  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  my  experience  of  the  management  and 
working  of  these  schools.  It  is  not  my  intention  or  my 
wish  to  say  anything  here  which  might  lead  to  a revival  of 
the  regretable  discussions  which  took  place  upon  this  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  year ; but  as  my  opinions  and  feelings 
were  grossly  misrepresented,  I consider  I am  justified  in 
placing  upon  record  here  my  deliberate  .and  conscientious 
judgment  respecting  this  class  of  National  schools.  I crave 
permission,  therefore,  to  state  that,  while  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  there  are  different  grades  of  convent  schools,  just 
as  there  are  different  grades  of  model  schools,  and  different 
grades  of  first  class  teachers’  schools,  and  different  grades 
of  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  gentlemen’s 
children — and  while  I am  also  ready  to  admit  that  defects 
may  be  found  to  exist  in  convent  National  schools,  just  as 
they  may  be  found  in  model  schools,  and  first-class  teachers' 
schools,  and  in  private  seminaries  (for  nothing  human  is 
perfect) — my  deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction  is: 
(a.)  That  there  is  no  class  of  National  schools — absolutely 
none — which  render  so  meritorious  and  lasting  service  to  the 
State  and  to  society,  in  promoting  the  education  and  moral 
and  religious  training  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  the 
convent  National  schools  ; (6.)  That  in  no  class  of  National 
schools  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
more  strictly  and  conscientiously  observed  than  in  the  con'* 
vent  National  schools;  (e.)  That  in  no  class  of  National 
schools  is  the  aid  derived  from  the  State  so  disproportionate 
to  the  service  rendered ; (d.)  And  lastly,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald , that — 

“ ‘ It  is  a very  fortunate  thing  for  the  National  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  that  the  authorities  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  sanction  the  nuns’  schools,  and  that  the  nuns  have, 
in  so  many  cases,  been  content  to  work  under  the  National 
Board.’  ” 

This  report,  which  reached  the  Education  Office  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1865,  was  returned  to  me  for  revi- 
sion on  the  28th  of  that  month,  bearing  on  its  margin 
an  order  to  that  effect,  signed  by  Mr.  M'Creedy,  one 
of  the  then  Secretaries,  and  accompanied  by  an  official 
letter,  directing  my  attention  to  the  passages  I have 
just  read,  which  I found  marked  in  red  ink  by  Mr. 
M‘Creedy.  Judging  from  this  that  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  the  office  that  the  views  I had  expressed 
therein  would,  if  published,  have  the  effect  of  reviving 
the  painful  and  irritating  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  year,  I took  the  opportunity  of  with- 
holding that  report  (which  has  remained  in  my  posses- 
sion ever  since),  and  of  substituting  another,  from 
which  I omitted  the  passages  marked  by  Mr.  M'Creedy. 
I might  have  returned  the  original  report  in  its  inte- 
grity to  the  office  had  I chosen  to  do  so,  and  it  would 
then  doubtless  have  been  published  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ annual  volume,  but  I withheld  it  for  peace 
sake,  and  because  I considered,  after  due  reflection, 
that  it  would  be  undutiful  of  me  to  insist  upon  the 
publication  of  views  which  I thought  I had  reason  to 
believe  were  regarded  by  Mr.  M'Creedy  as  imprudent 
and  inopportune.  But  I have  had  good  reason  since 
then  to  regret  having  taken  the  course  I did  on  that 
occasion,  because  the  result  to  me  has  been,  that  I 
have  been  ever  since  held  up  before  the  public  by  both 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  convents,  as  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  their  school  system.  I 
have  now,  however,  the  consolation  of  feeling,  that  the 
publication  of  tins  evidence  will  show  at  last  to  all 
concerned,  what  my  conscientious  and  deliberate 
opinions  were  at  the  very  time  when  these  opinions 
were  being  grossly  misrepresented  in  Parliament,  and 
in  the  public  press.  I have  now  only  to  add,  in  justice 
to  the  late  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  memoi-y,  that  while  I be- 
lieve that  the  returning  to  me  of  that  report  of  1864 
was  his  own  act,  and  virtually  his  alone,  I am  very  far 
from  believing  that  he  was  actuated  in  doing  so  by 
unworthy  or  illiberal  motives,  for  I have  every  reason 
to  know,  that  while  not  unfriendly  to  me  personally, 
he  was  always  most  friendly  to  the  nuns,  and  enter- 
tained a most  favourable  and  high  opinion  of  their 
schools. 
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The  Rev.  Lowry  E.  Berkeley  further  examined. 


13899.  Master  Brooke. — You  are,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  rule  of  the  National  Board  as  to  excluding 
children  from  religious  instruction — the  children 
belonging  to  a different  creed  from  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  instruction? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

13900.  Do  you  remember  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Kavanagh  on  the  subject  of  that  rule  ? Do 
you  know  Mr.  Kavanagh  ? — Yes,  he  introduced  himself 
to  me  the  other  day ; in  that  way  I know  him. 

13901.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  you  conversed  with 
him? — That  is  the  only  occasion. 

13903.  Did  anything  occur  in  that  conversation? — 
On  the  subject  of  the  new  rules? 

13903.  On  the  practical  working  of  them? — Yes,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Kavanagh  volunteered 
a statement.  He  said,  “ I do  not  believe  that  Presby- 
terian ministers  observe  that  rule.  If  I were  one  of 
them,  with  their  views,  I would  not  observe  it.”  Those 
were  as  near  as  I recollect  the  words  he  used  on  that 
subject. 

13904.  Now,  what  was  your  reply? — My  reply  was, 
“ What  would  you  think  if  Roman  Catholic  parents 
permitted  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  ?” 
Then  he  added,  by  way  of  questions,  “ and 
signed  the  religious  notice.”  “ Yes,”  I said,  “ I am 
aware  of  some  of  them  doing  so.”  So  far  as  I recollect 
that  was  all  the  conversation  that  occurred  on  that 
particular  point. 

13905.  Did  you  say  anything  importing  that  the 
Presbyterian  clergymen  did  not,  in  fact,  observe  the 
rule  ?— Most  certainly  not — not  one  word. 

13906.  Do  you  remember  anything  passing  from 
you  on  that  occasion  which  might  have  led  Mr. 
Kavanagh  to  infer  that  you  considered  the  Presbyterian 
clergymen  did  not  observe  the  rule? — I do  not  re- 
member anything  of  that  character  passing  from  me, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  could 
have  passed  from  me,  because  I say  now  I am  not 
aware  of  any  single  instance  in  which  a Presbyterian 
minister  or  layman  does  not  observe  that  rule  of  the 
Boai’d. 

13907.  It  is  your  belief  that  in  point  of  fact  they 
do  observe  the  rule? — It  is  my  belief.  That  is,  as  far 
as  I have  any  opportunity  of  knowing — as  far  as  I have 
any  opportunity  of  hearing  or  knowing. 

13908.  Then  if  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  had  told  him  that  you  believed  and 
knew  that  the  rule  is  not  carried  out  by  the  Presby- 
terian clergy,  he  must  have  been  under  a mistake  ? — 
He  must  have  been  under  some  misapprehension,  for  I 
did  not  say  anything  of  that  import. 

13909.  Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  he  had  it  on 


your  authority  that  you  believed  that  Presbyterian 
managers  did  not  observe  the  rule  in  question,  and  did 
not  intend  to  observe  the  rule,  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  rule  is  not  observed,  as  intended,  is  there 
anything  in  those  words  that  would  lead  you  to  alter 
what  you  have  just  now  stated  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

13910.  You  believethat  was  not  properly  suggested, 
or  naturally  or  justly  suggested  by  any  word  of  yours  ? 
— I believe  it  was  not. 

13911.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Could  you  have  stated  that 
it  was  mentioned  or  had  been  generally  reported 
that  such  was  the  case,  though  it  may  not  have  come 
under  your  own  knowledge? — No,  I could  not,  for  I 
never  heard  of  such  a report. 

13912.  Did  you  ever  publish  a pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  National  Board  ? — I never  did. 

13913.  Did  any  gentleman  of  your  name  publish  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  question? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of.  I have  written  several  reports  and  read  them  in 
the  General  Assembly,  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  I 
never  published  a pamphlet  on  my  own  responsibility. 

13914.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  the  principles  of 
the  Presbyterians  ought  to  be  to  carry  out  as  far  as 
possible  Presbyterian  teaching  in  the  National  schools 
by  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  to  exclude  all  Roman 
Catholics  as  far  as  possible? — I have  never  used  any 
words  of  that  kind 

13915.  Have  you  employed  them  in  any  sense? — 
Well,  not  that  I am  aware  of.  I can  give  you  at  once, 
if  it  be  considered  necessary,  the  words  I think  that 
have  been  used  upon  that  subject,  so  far  as  I know, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  necessary. 
Here  are  the  words  for  example  of  a resolution  of  the 
Assembly  which  I -wrote : — 

“That  the  Assembly  earnestly  recommend  all  patrons, 
managers,  and  teachers  of  schools,  who  are  members  of  this 
Church,  faithfully  to  observe,  as  heretofore,  the  rules  of 
these  schools,  as  stated  to  the  Commissioners  when  they  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  to  give  all  chil- 
dren full  power  and  opportunity  to  withdraw  or  absent 
themselves  from  any  religious  instruction  which  their  parents 
or  guardians  shall  not  consent  that  they  should  receive.” 

So  far  as  I know  that  is  the  only  resolution  bearing  on 
that  point. 

13916.  That  you  have  drawn  up? — Yes,  immediately 
and  directly  upon  that  point. 

13917.  You  are  quite  sure  that  no  person  of  your 
name,  no  Presbyterian  clergyman,  has  ever  made  any 
statement  like  that  which  I refer  to? — I cannot  say 
what  any  person  of  my  name  may  have  done. 


James  William  Kavanagh, 

13918.  Master  Brooke. — A circumstance  has  oc- 
ciu'ed  about  which  the  Commissioners  wish  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  explanation,  which  of  course 
you  may  suppose  we  are  all  very  anxious  for.  In 
your  former  examination  you  are  asked  (reads  questions 
and  answers  numbered  from  12104  to  12108  both  in- 
clusive). Now,  upon  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has  been  lately 
examined  here  again,  and  he  is  very  distinct  and  strong 
in  his  recollection,  in  stating  that  lie  said  nothing  from 
which  he  thought  you  ought  to  infer  that  these  facts, 
as  you  stated,  were  mentioned  by  him,  that  on  the 
contrary  he  knows  no  such  instance,  and  does  not 
believe  there  is  any  instance  to  his  knowledge  of  such 
a kind.  Will  you,  if  you  please,  state  to  us  your 
recollection  of  the  conversation  ? — Have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  read  the  evidence  he  has  given  on  that  point. 
You  are  rather  summarising  it,  but  if  you  will  read 
any  evidence  he  has  given  to-day,  the  specific  state- 
ment, it  might  be  preferable. 

[At  this  point  the  room  was  cleared.  On  returning 
the  examination  of  the  witness  was  resumed.] 


Esq.,  is  further  examined. 

13919.  Master  Brooke. — The  Commissioners  con- 
sider it  only  fair  you  should  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Berkeley,  but  that  you  should  first  state  your  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation  ? — In  the  first  place,  I beg 
to  say  I am  here  merely  by  accident.  I could  not 
have  foreseen  or  known  anything  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
being  here.  I am,  therefore,  quite  unprepared.  I beg 
to  thank  the  Commissioners  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining.  I take  it  as  a specimen  of  marked 
fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in  calling 
me  in  on  this  occasion.  I met  Mr.  Berkeley  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  in  the  waiting-room  here.  I was 
told  that  he  had  just  given,  or  was  about  to  give,  evi- 
dence— I do  not  know  which — about  to  give  evidence, 
I think,  on  that  day.  There  was  a gentleman  present 
whose  name  I do  not  know,  and  that  I had  not  seen 
before,  that  I understood  from  the  conversation  was 
representing  the  West  Connaught  Mission.  The  two 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  conversation  near  the 
window,  and  I joined  them.  I addressed  Mr.  Berkeley, 
saying,  “ I understand  you  have  given  evidence  or  are 


July  17,  1868. 

The  Rev. 
Lowry  E. 
Berkeley. 


James  Wm. 
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Julj  17,  18S8.  about  to  give  evidence,  it  does  not  affect  the  question 
r ~ZZ  one  way  or  another  while  on  the  Presbyterian  side, 

Kavanaah  anct  -*•  am  very  much  opposed  to  you,  or  something 

esq.  like  that.  A general  conversation  of  the  most  friendly 

and  frank  character  took  place.  “You  are  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh,  and  I know  you  well  and  know  your  writings.” 
“ And  I know  you,  Mr.  Berkeley.”  We  spoke  of  the 
Lurgan  model  schools  where  he  is  stationed,  after  I 
asked  him  where  he  is  stationed.  I asked  him,  “ Is 
your  model  school  well  attended  and  doing  well?" 
“ Yes.”  And  the  whole  general  question  then  of  the 
change  now  in  the  practice  of  Catholics — for  in  his  time 
some  years  ago  the  Catholic  children  freely  attended 
the  Protestant  schools  of  Scripture  instruction,  or  at 
least  more  freely  than  they  attend  'now — and  I said, 
“ Of  course  you  do  not  observe  the  new  rule  of  putting 
out  the  children  V (for  the  conversation  turned  upon 
that  point).  And  he  said,  “ Of  course  ; not  at  all.  The 
children  are  not  put  out.”  “ So  I believe,”  I said,  “ and 
I respect  you  the  more  for  it.  It  was  not  in  your 
book  when  you  joined  the  Board.”  “ The  rule  does 
not  work  at  all,”  he  said,  as  he  supposed  that  the 
parents  register  their  children,  as  required  by  the  rule, 
that  they  are  to  get  religious  instruction.”  “ I intend 
myself,”  I said,  “to  go  to  the  North  between  this 
and  the  time  the  Commission  meets  again,  to  inquire 
into  that  fact.”  As  to  the  thing  that  I should  be  mis- 
taken in  the  conversation  of  a gentleman  whom  I 
never  saw  befoi-e,  that  I knew  was  a hostile  witness  ; 
that  there  was  another  person  then  tailing  part  in  the 
conversation,  at  least  within  hearing,  it  is  about  one  of 
the  most  absurd  things,  considering  what  I am,  what 
brings  me  here,  and  my  cleat  knowledge  , on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  things  on  earth,  your 
thinking  there  could  be  any  mistake  on  my  part. 

13920.  Your  answer  suggests  to  me  an  explanation 
of  the  difference  of  opinion.  For  according  to  your 
statement  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  all  he  meant  was 
that  in  point  of  fact  they  were  not  put  out  because 
the  parents  assented  to  their  staying,  whereas  the  im- 
pression apparently  in  your  mind,  and  certainly  what 
the  evidence  conveys  is,  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
refused  to  obey  the  rule  ? — -Clearly. 

13921.  If  such  a case  should  have  occurred? — 
Clearly. 

13922.  But  he  did  not  state  such  a case  occurred, 
and  then  that  the  rule  was  passed  over? — J beg  to  say 
no  matter  on  what  side  the  misunderstanding  is,  I state 
with  the  utmost  distinctness  there  is  no  one  single 
thing  so  far  as  clearness  of  understanding  or  apprecia- 
tion can  go,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  converse 
tion  was  the  new  rule  and  how  it  worked.  The  other 
rule,  the  old  rule  was  so  old  in  practice  that  we  all 
know  how  it  worked,  but  this  was  the  new  rule,  as 
changed  the  other  day,  and  I said,  “ Of  course,  the 
Presbyterians  do  not  observe  it,  because,  of  course,  they 
did  not  intend  to  observe  it.”  Their  own  members  on 
the  Board  opposed  it.  It  was  something  inflicted 
upon  them,  but  the  complement  of  the  statement,  that 
which  produced  the  clearness  of  it  is,  he  stated,  that 
the  new  rule  did  not  work  in  its  other  branch,  namely, 
that  the  Catholic  parents  did  register  their  children  as 
required  by  the  rule.  I cannot  take  the  one  state- 
ment without  the  other  for  the  supplementary  part. 
My  statement  is  nonsense  if  the  other  was  not  in- 
tended ; so  whether  he  forgets  it  or  whether  he  did  not 
intend  it,  is  to  me  evidence  that  there  is  no  single 
matter  of  certitude,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  I can  more 
clearly  give  evidence  upon  than  that  the  subject-mat- 
ter was  the  new  rule,  and  that  this  portion  of  it  was 
spoken  of  in  a much  shorter  time  than  I am  speaking 
now. 

13923.  If  you  wish,  you  may  have  the  evidence  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Berkeley  read  to  you  ? — Certainly  I wish 
it.  I now  give  you  all  I meant  or  could  say  upon  the 
point.  About  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentle- 
man, that  was  quite  accidental.  We  both  spoke 
frankly,  as  persons  entertaining  opposite  opinions,  and 
entertaining  a respect  for  one  another. — [The  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  read  over  to  the  witness 
from  the  shorthand- writer’s  notes.] 


13924.  The  Witness. — I have  heard  his  statement, 
and  I beg  to  say  that,  save  upon  the  one  point,  all  his 
recollection  in  regard  to  this  entirely  supports  mine, 
in  this  way.  I came  into  this  room,  being  summoned 
at  the  moment  to  make  a detailed  statement  to  you  as 
I have  just  done  as  to  the  conversation  that  has  taken 
place.  There  is  no  one  material  circumstance  iu  his 
account  of  it  or  mine  that  in  any  way  clashes  or  con- 
tradicts save  as  regards  this.  But  I beg  to  recall  and 
give  you  the  identical  words,  for  there  are  those  on  the 
Commission  who  know  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  : 
“ The  Presbyterians  do  not  observe  the  rule  ?” — “ Of 
course  they  do  not.”  I here  state  distinctly,  on  my 
solemn  oath,  these  are  the  identical  words.  Following 
it  up  with  the  other  statement  that  he  admits  that  the 
Catholics  are  registered,  I repeat  the  identical  words : 
“The  Presbyterians  do  not  observe  the  rule  ?”  He  said 
“ Of  course  they  do  not,”  and  followed  it  tip  with  the 
remainder  of  the  conversation,  without  which  it  would 
not  be  sense.  I beg  to  say  that  I never  stated  before, 
nor  is  it  reported  that  he  said,  that  all  the  Presbyte- 
rians, or  all  the  Presbyterian  body,  nor  that  he  knew 
this  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  by  inspecting 
schools ; but  it  was  his  belief  that  many  of  the  Pres- 
byterians— that  was  what  he  said — did  not  observe  it. 
The  conversation  then  took  place : “Would  you  be  sur- 
prised at  heariiig  that  numbers  of  the  Catholics,”  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  Save  in  one  point,  as  to  one  individual 
recollection,  there  is  nothing  contradictory,  there  is 
nothing  incompatible ; but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
little  details  where  they  have  differed,  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another. 

13925.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Suppose  Mr.  Berkeley 
had  said,  “ Of  course  not  at  all,”  iu  what  sense  would 
you  say  he  used  these  words  ? — In  the  only  sense. 

13926.  Was  it  in  relation  to  any  statement  made  by 
you  ? — Clearly. 

13927.  A statement  impugning  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  managers,  in 
regard  to  National  schools  ? — Neither  their  honesty 
nor  integrity — neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

13928.  Was  it  in  reference  to  any  statement  of  yours 
that  they  did  not  observe  the  rule  ? — Certainly. 

13929.  It  was  suggested  by  you? — Certainly,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth.  Certainly. 

13930.  Taking  for  granted  the  words  were  used,  iu 
what  sense,  do  you  believe  that  the  words  “of  course 
not  at  all,”  were  used  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  observed. 

13931.  Were  these  words  used  in  reference  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  surprise  at  you  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  ? — Not  at  all. 

13932.  Were  these  words  used  in  reference  to  this 
statement  of  yours  as  a matter  of  fact,  or  by  way  of 
surprise  at  you  making  it? — -T  do  not  understand  you. 

I said  something,  and  he  made  this  remark. 

13933.  Did  he  seem  surprised  by  such  a statement? 
— Not  at  all. 

13934.  And  do  you  still  say  that  if  he  used  these 
words  they  applied  to  your  statement  as  a matter  of 
fact  ? — I still  adhere  to  it,  that  I never  understood  him 
to  express,  show,  hint,  or  suggest  surprise  of  any  kind. 

13935.  You  volunteered  this  statement  to  Mr. 
Berkeley  ? — I went  over  to  the  window. 

13936.  How  did  you  introduce  yourself  ? — I forget 
the  words  but,  “ I understand  you  are  a •witness  on  the 
Presbyterian  side  ?’’  “ Yes.” 

13937.  May  I ask  you  with  what  object  you  intro- 
duced yourself  ?— I had  no  object  in  view,  no  especial 
object.  I met  the. gentleman  like  any  other  stranger. 

13938.  Was  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  in- 
troduced yourself  to  me  when  I was  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  witness-room  the  other  morning  ?— 

I do  not  know.  I don’t  know  what  you  mean. 

13939.  May  I ask  you  who  told  you  Mr.  Berkeley 
was  about  giving  evidence  ? — Everyone  Who  comes 
into  the  room  is  understood  to  be  a witness,  and  the 
question  is,  who  is  on  to-day.  It  must  be  a matter  in 
which  I am  interested,  being,  a witness. 

13940.  Why  do  you  reckon  Mr.  Berkeley  “a  hostile 
witness.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  his  being  a hostile 
witness  ? — He  is  representing  the  side  against  the 
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Catholics,. and  in  support  of  mixed  education ; and  I 
have  read  his  . speeches,  and  I am  familial-  with  his 
general  opinions. 

13941.  Was  he  not  here  to  give . evidence  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  in  Ireland  ? — I dare  say 
he  is,  but  his  opinions  are  well  known  like  my  own. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I like  him  the 
more  for  it. 

13942.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Presbyterians 
never  intended  to  observe  the  rule  ?- — I am  certain  they 
never  did.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  give  you  a case. 
They  did  not  observe  the  notice  system.  They  openly 
violated  the  notice  system. 

13943.  How  did  you  know  their  intentions  ? — You 
know  by  every  man’s  conduct  what  is  expected  under 
such  and  such  circumstances — by  his  antecedent  cha- 
racter in  life. 

13944.  Is  it  usually  by  his  acts  you  know  his  in- 
tentions ? — Gener-ally. 

13945.  Give  me  one  case  of  a breach  of  the  rule  by 
a Presbyterian  manager! — I never,  said  I would.  I 
cannot  give  you  one  case — I will  give  you  18,000  and 
more.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Keenan  that  the  notice 
system  was  a sham  in  the  North  of  Ireland — the 
suppressed  report  by  the  Board-about  the  Presbyterian 
working  of  these  rules.  I will  give  you  evidence 
enough  on  that  point. 

1 3946.  Did  you  say  if  I were  one  of  them  I would 


not  observe  the  rule  ? — Certainly,  I would  not. 
Therefore  I cannot  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty, for  I would  be  imputing  it  to  myself.  That 
relieves  me  from  the  charge. 

13947.  Supposing  you  were  such  a.  manager  of  such 
schools  under  the  National  Board,  would  you  observe 
the  rale? — Certainly  not.  This  was  a new,  a penal 
principle  applied  to  Pz-esbyterians,  and  would  appear 
to  a Presbyterian  most  obnoxious,  because  Prebyterians 
are  so  delicate  upon  the  point  of  excluding.  Catholics 
from  anything  that  might  lead  to  their  conversion  that 
I wozzld  not  do  it. 

13948.  Now  would  you  take  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem under  such  circumstances  ? — No  ; it  would  not  be 
honoui-able.  I would  go  to  my  co-religionists  before  I 
would  throw  up  the  grant,  to  agree  with  me  ; and  I 
would  do  my  best,  to  alter  the  penal  law. 

13949.  Are  all  managers  of  National  schools  obliged 
to  answer  a series  of  questions  quarterly  ? — Yes.  . 

13950.  Is  there  one  question  to  the  effect,  are  the 
rales  of  the  National  Board  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  observed  in  your  school,  as  far  as  you  are 
aware,  or  something  like  that? — I understood  there 
was  one  in  my  time. 

13951.  Are  Presbyterian  ministers  as  managers  of 
schools  obliged  to  answer  that  question  ? — I presume, 
thei-e  is  no  exception  made  for  them  in  that  regard, 
although  there  are  many  exceptions  made  for  them. 


Bi-other  John  Augustin  Grace  is  further  examined. 


13952.  The  Chairman. — Isthereanypoint  upon  which 
you  wish  to  supplement  your  evidence  ? — Yes ; I wish 
to  supplement  my  evidence  in  .reference  to  the  implied 
charge  of  Master  Brooke,  that  we  teach  politics  incur 
schools.  Master  Brooke  seemed  to  think  that  we 
impress  on  our  pupils  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and,  by  implication,  that  we 
train  up  our  pupils  in  a spirit  of  disaffection  to  Eng- 
land. Now  I am  anxious  not  to  lie  under  that  impu- 
tation, and  wish,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  zuiderstood 
in  the  mattei-,  by  stating,  that  neither  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  nor  any  other  political  subject,  forms  any  part  of 
our  teaching.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  I will, 
with  your  permission,  read  one  of  the  rules  which  I 
drew  up  last  Christmas,  for  the  guidance  of  a society 
of  young  men — ex-pupils  of  our  schools  in  Richmond- 
street — who  wished  to  form  themselves  into  a literary 
association,  under  my  direction.  The  object  of  the 
society,  as  laid  down  in  the  rules,  is  thus  stated : — 
“ To  continue  and  supplement  the  intellectual  culture 
and  religious  training — the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  during  their  school  days — of  the  ex-pupils  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  North  Richmond-street,  by 
means  of  a library  and  reading-room,  lectures,  debates, 
evening-classes,,  and  the  practices  of  piety  prescribed  in 
the  rales.  The  18th  Rule,  and  to  which  I wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commission,  is  as  follows : — 

“ That  as  the  object  of  this  Society  is  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  practical  piety  amongst  its 
Members,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  discussion  of 
political  subjects  in  Societies  like  the  present,  has  led  to 
contention,  disunion,  and  final  dissolution  of  those  bodies, 
the  introduction,  therefore,  of  any  political  discussion  what- 
ever, by  any  Member,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  is 
expressly  prohibited.” 

Erom  this  rule  it  may  be  seen  that  so  far  from  poli- 
tics being  taught,  or  even  tolerated  in  our  schools, 
they  are  not  only  discountenanced,  but  in  this  instance, 
are  absolutely  prohibited.  On  Sunday,  5th  January 
last,  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  society  was  held. 
On  that  occasion  I delivered  a short  inaugural  address, 
from  which  I beg  to  read  one  paragraph.  It  runs 
thus  : — 

“ When  I spoke  of  the  doubts  which  occupied  my  mind, 
you  must  not  imagine  that  I ever  called  in  question  either 
the  excellence  of  your  motives  in  forming  such  a Society, 
or  the  good  which  it  was  capable  of  effecting.  No ; but 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  danger,  especially 


in  times  like  the  present,  of  assembling  together,  even  for 
purposes  the  most  laudable,  young  men  of  your  time  of  life 
— the  danger  I allude  to  is  that  of  gliding  by  degrees  into  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  politics.  To  guard  against  any  such 
inconvenience  in  the  present  instance,  adequate  precautions 
have,  I trust,  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  your  rules ; 
but  I am  bound  to  warn  you  distinctly — and  in  doing  so  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of -His  Eminence  as  well  as  my  own — 
that  the  first  symptom  of  the  Society  assuming  a political 
complexion  will  infallibly  entail  its  dissolution.  You  come 
together  for  far  different  purposes — namely,  for  continuing 
and  supplementing  the  intellectual  culture  and  religious 
training  you  received  during  your  school-days.”- 

These  extracts,  are,  I think,  sufficiently  clear  as 
to  the  spirit  of  our  teaching ; but  had  I deemed  it 
necessary,  I could  have  brought  with  me  documents  of 
a much  stronger  nature  in  our  defence.  I hope,  how- 
ever, the  passages  I have  just  read  will  satisfy  the 
Commission,  that  we  are  not  what  Master  Brooke 
would  seem  to  insinuate  by  the  course  of  examination 
which  he  thought  proper-  to  pursue.  Oui-  loyalty  is 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church ; we  “ give  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.”  Politics  are  altogether  apart  from  us.  We 
never  mix  in  them.  Even  at  elections  we  never  vote. 

13953.  Master  Brooke. — Now,  Mr.  Grace,  in  your 
answer  to  9471  you  told  the  Commissioners,  “ They  read 
the  lesson  which  sets  forth  a separate  Ii-ish  Parliament 
as  essential  to  the  happiness  of  Ireland.”  That  they 
read  this  lesson,  and  you  say  you  have  no  doubt,  it 
leaves  an  impression  ? — Yes,  just  as  any  other  lesson 
that  they  read  would  do. 

13954.  So  that  your  pupils  being  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a Repeal  of  the  Union  for  the 
happiness  of  Ireland,  then,  when  they  meet  as  young 
men  to  discuss  matter-s  for  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment, they  are  forbidden  that  free  discussion  of  sub- 
jects which  might  tend,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  that 
impression — the  impression  is  there,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  discussed.  Whereas,  by  discussion  they  might 
probably  come  to  what  I consider  a more  healthy  state 
of  feeling,  but  the  impression  being  there  of  course  it 
will  smoulder  on,  not  being  allowed  to  come  to  the 
light  by  any  discussion  ? — They  read  it  as  a part  of 
history,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  impress  them 
with  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  adopting  the  views 
stated.  There  are  many  opinions  put  forward  in  his- 
tory that  we  should  even  feel  it  our-  duty  to  caution 
them  against.  If  they  do  not  read  such  a lesson  with 
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July  17,  1868.  us,  tliey  are  certain  to  read  it  elsewhere,  and  perhaps, 
too,  under  circumstances  less  favourable  to  English 
connexion. 

13955.  But  if  they  read  it  elsewhere,  they  will  not 
read  it  recommended  by  those  persons  who  are — I 
voluntarily  and  sincerely  say — so  justly  entitled  to 
their  respect  and  veneration.  It  comes  inculcated, 
being  put  in  your  book  with  your  full  approbation  and 
the  approbation  of  your  bishops.  It  comes  to  them 
almost  with  a religious  sanction  as  a thing  you  incul- 
cate, for  as  you  say  yourself  they  read  the  lesson,  and 
I have  no  doubt  it  leaves  an  impression.  That  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  reading  it  in  a newspaper  or 
in  a general  work  which  they  might  take  up  casually  1 
— Reading  the  same  lesson  in  any  book  would,  in  my 
opinion,  leave  a like  impression. 

13956.  May  I ask  you,  as  a matter  of  fairness,  have 
you,  in  your  lesson  books  any  statement  of  the  blessings, 
the  advantages  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  liberty 
it  secures  to  every  subject,  and  the  comparative  happi- 
ness of  those  who  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  gives  ! — 
I think  our  instruction  fully  goes  to  that  effect.  The 
British  Constitution  fairly  carried  Out  will  contrast 
favom-ably  -with  other  European  systems  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I myself  called 
attention  to  the  liberty  it  affords,  compared  with 
Russian  despotism,  now  cruelly  enforced  in  unfortunate 
Poland. 

13957.  I do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  at  this  moment, 
but  perhaps  you  would  kindly  furnish  me,  for  I assure 
you  I would  be  very  glad  to  receive  it — any  passage — 
I have  got  your  lesson  books — any  passage  or  passages 
which  would  tend  to  present  to  the  minds  of  these  young 
men  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  so  as  to 
give  them  a fair  opportunity  of  choosing  between  the 
two  political  views  for  themselves  ! — They  have  our  in- 
structions in  the  matter,  and  so  far  from  interfer- 


13958.  Excuse  me  until  you  answer  the  question,  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  do  so  now ; but  will  you  kindly  promise 
me  to  let  me  have  reference  to  any  portion  of  your  in- 
struction of  these  young  men  that  would  give  them  a fail- 
view  of  the  English  view  of  the  question,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  union  with  England,  or  something  that 
would  tend  to  enable  them  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland! — That  ques- 
tion has  been  so  fully  and  so  frequently  discussed  in 
the  public  prints  and  by  the  fireside,  that  the  argu- 
ments usually  advanced,  for  and  against,  I take  for 
granted,  must  be  quite  familiar  to  them. 

13959.  I ask  you  about  your  own  books,  your  books 
contain  a very  decided  declaration  in  favour  of  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  which  you  admit  makes  an  impression, 
I ask  you  what  is  on  the  other  side  in  yom-  accredited 
books  of  instruction  ! — It  is  not  possible  that  we  could 
introduce  a vai-iety  of  lessons  on  each  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  those  small  class-books.  We  have,  how- 
ever, other  means  of  affording  them  a view  of  the  other 
side,  as  you  say.  W e have  a lending  library  of  more  than 
1,000 volumes,  open  to  our  pupils  weekly,  and  containing 
several  works  on  the  subject  in  question.  Among 


them  is  one  from  the  late  Lord  Brougham — no  mean 
authority — which  treats  at  length  of  the  Englishcon- 
stitution,  and,  of  course  of  its  advantages ; but,  in  my 
opinion,  none  of  those  advantages  would  be  lost  to  this 
country  by  having  that  constitution  administered  under 
the  direction  of  a native  parliament. 

13960.  That  is  yom-  own  impression  ; but  I am  to 
understand  you  have  no  such  passage  as  I refer  to  in 
your  accredited  books  ! — I cannot  refer  to  it  just  now 
but  there  are  works  in  our  library  that  will  supply  the 
omission,  if  such  exist.  The  volume  on  “ Irish  History 
and  Irish  Character,”  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  goes 
the  full  length  of  your  wishes  in  that  direction  ; for  he 
asserts  that  this  country  was  destined  by  nature  from 
the  beginning  to  be  one  and  indivisible  with  England  • 
assuming,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  two  islands,  I 
suppose,  that  there  must  have  been  a time  when  no 
sea  divided  them,  and  by  inference,  that  they  were 
suited  to  be  under  the  same  government. 

13961.  But  if  you  find  it  you  will  let  me  know! — 
You  have  our  books  ; their  pages  are  open  to  you  ; they 
will  answer  for  themselves. 

13962.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  have  had  a good  deal 
of  experience  with  regard  to  the  young  boys  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  also  through  the  members  of  your 
community  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  What  is 
yom-  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  the  books  of  the 
National  Board — which  suppress  all  views  with  regard 
to  the  special  National  feelings  of  this  country — upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  boys  reading  them  1 — My  opinion 
is  that  the  books  of  the  National  Board  are  so  dis- 
trusted, as  regards  the  national  sentiment  of  this 
country,  that  much  of  what  they  set  forth  on  the  op- 
posite side  is  not  only  disregarded,  but,  in  some  cases, 
scoffed  at. 

13963.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  country  itself — and  the  effort  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  were  English  boys  and  not  Irish  boys 
— has  indirectly  tended  to  promote  the  very  feeling 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of! — I have  no  doubt  of 
it.  It  is  like  other  systems  of  coercion,  which,  when 
carried  too  far-,  usually  result  in  resistance. 

13964.  You  think  that  this  neutral  tint  in  the  books 
instead  of  promoting  the  object  in  view,  acts  in  the 
opposite  direction !— The  disturbed  state  of  country 
of  late  years  would  seem  to  justify  that  conclusion. 

13965.  The  Chairman. — Before  any  book  is  adopted 
by  the  society  what  is  the  course  of  overlooking  to  which 
it  is  subjected  1 — It  is  subjected  to  certain  members  of 
the  community — the  superior,  and  those  who  act  with 
him — they  overlook  the  book  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
contents  of  it  before  it  is  published. 

13966.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — Do  you  submit  it 
for  the  imprimatur  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ! — We 
have  not  done  so  except  in  one  instance,  and  in  that 
case  the  work  treated  of  doctrinal  subjects. 

13967.  The  Chairman. — All  the  books  you  have 
published  have  been  approved  of  by  the  head  of  the 
order  and  a special  committee  who  considers  these 
matters ! — They  have. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Thirty-sixth  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  October  20,  186S. 
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The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mi\  J ustice  Morris. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowte,  b.d. 
Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


William  Henry  Rudkin,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


Oct.  20,  1868. 


13908.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  points  on 
•which  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  or  explanation 
with  respect  to  your  former  evidence! — Nothing  more, 
my  lord,  than  some  slight  alterations  I have  made,  with 
a few  additions  to  my  evidence,  which  I presume  your 
lordship  has  before  you. 

13969.  In  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  August  to  the 
Secretaries  you  say,  “As  I am  desirous  of  having  some 
important  alterations  introduced  into  my  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioners,  I have  to  request  them  permis- 
sion to  present  myself  for  further  examination.”  As 
the  Commissioners  have  instructed  all  their  witnesses 
to  confine  them  corrections  of  evidence  to  verbal  or 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  they  prefer  you  should  state 
now,  as  additional  evidence,  the  alterations  to  which 
you  refer  in  this  letter. — They  consist  chiefly  of  altera- 
tions which  I sent  to  the  Secretaries  with  the  proof  of 
my  former  evidence. 

13970.  Will  you  state  ser  iatim  the  additions  to  which 
you  refer! — I will,  my  lord.  One  is  in  reference  to 
the  proof  I adduced  of.  the  efficiency  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools.  I wish  to  add  to  the  answer  I gave 
to  question  13543  these  words,  “I  have  ascertained 
also  that  amongst  the  late  successful  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  Incorporated 
Sbciety  were  several  from  our  schools  on  distinguished 
answering.”  I had  previously  named  but  one  case ; that 
of  six  candidates  having  lately  got  into  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society’s  institution  at  Dundalk.  I wish  to 
make  an  addition  also  to  my  answer  to  question  13508. 
The  Commissioners  will  decide  whether  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  Governors’  schools  .os  to  bring 
forward  suggestions  which  I think  would  prove  useful 
in  the  management  of  other  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  humbler  classes.  When  we  consider  the  very 
early  age  at  which  children  ire  now  removed  from 
school,  such  a mode  of  instructing  them  in  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing  should  be  practised  as  will  require 
the  least  possible  time,  otherwise  they  go  forth  compa- 
ratively uneducated.  I attribute  the  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  those  branches  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
to  a system  which  I have  introduced,  whereby  also  the 
labour,  both  to  teacher  and  scholar,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished. I have  altogether  discarded  the  learning  of 
the  alphabet,  as  such, — requiring  the  children  to 
commence  with  words  of  two  letters,  learning  at  the 
same  time  the  letters,  the  spelling,  and  the  reading  of 
such  words.  Each  little  word  composing  the  sentence 
is  spelled  aloud  by  the  class,  and  the. entire  sentence, 
is  then  also  read  aloud.  As  they  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  they  learn  with  greater  ease  and 
pleasure.  The  principle  of  the  system  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  constant  practice  of  repeating  aloud  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  a word  fixes  it  on  the  memory.  This 
practice  is  continued  so  long  as  the  class  is  confined  to 
monosyllables.  By  the  rejection  of  the  alphabet  are 
saved  many  months  of  tedious  and  unnecessary  labour 
to  the  teacher,  and  needless  torture  to  the  little  one, 
who  cannot  possibly  attach  any  meaning  to  the  sound 
of  the  letters  taken  separately,  but  which  clearly  con- 
vey intelligible  ideas  to  the  infant  mind  when  used  in 


combination  with  other  letters.  Thus  by  requiring,  as  ffm.  Henry 
I before  observed,  the  children  to  commence  learning  Rudkin,  esq. 
to  write  on  the  first  day  of  entrance,  the  “youngest  are 
soon  able  also  to  write  from  dictation  the  words  of 
their  reading  lesson.”  Thus  there  is  brought  about 
the  system  which  prevails  so  extensively  in  our  schools 
of  classes  of  children  of  six.  and  a half  years  of  age 
writing  from  dictation.  In  the  answer  to  13572  there 
is  a little  alteration  necessary.  It  was  in  reference  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  attending  the  examination 
of  our  schools  at  Eglinton.  The  words  here  are,  “He 
attended  the  inspection  on  the  following  day,  and  heard 
me  examine.”  I have  since  been  thinking  over  the 
matter,  and  am  not  certain  that  the  priest  was  in 
the  room  dining  the  whole  of  the  examination.  Con- 
sequently, I am  not  certain  whether  or  not  he  heard 
every  subject  in  which  the  children  were  examined. 

It  may  have  been  possible  that  he  was  not  present 
during  the  scriptural  examination;  but  certainly  he 
was  in  the  room  for  a considerable  time;  so  the  alter- 
ation I propose  to  introduce  will  be — “ He  attended 
the  inspection  on  the  following  day,  and  heal’d  me 
examine  in  secular  subjects,  and  I believe  also  in  the 
Scriptures.”  Then  the  question  put  to  me  is,  “ The 
scholars  returned,  you  say!”  I should  like  the  word 
“gradually”  to  be  introduced  there.  They  gradually 
returned.  I cannot  say  to  a certainty  they  all  came 
back  immediately  after ; but  my  note-book  shows  me 
that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  from  that 
day  began  to  increase.  I wish  to  add  to  my  answer  to 
question  13573  the  following  words — “ I should  men- 
tion that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  this  school  has  always,  during  my  time,  at 
least,  exceeded  that  of  the  Protestants.  There  was  an 
equal  number  of  each  sect  present  during  the  priest’s 
visit.  At  the  ensuing  inspection,  some  months  after, 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  had  doubled, 
and  they  have  since  assumed  and  maintained  their 
original  preponderance  until  about  twelve  months  ago, 
when  they  were  again  ordered  to  retire.  As  is  usual 
however  in  such  cases,  some  of  them  have  since  evinced 
their  desire  to  receive  a good  education  by  returning  to 
the  school.”  I wish  also  to  add  to  my  answer  to 
question  13585  the  following  remark — “As  an  instance 
of  the  general  confidence  that  no  tampering  with  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  is  practised 
in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  I may  mention  that  I 
have  heard  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  declaring 
to  the  rector  of  a parish  that  had  he  known  that  the 
school  from  which  he  (the  priest)  had  withdrawn  the 
children  of  his  flock  was  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  he  would  not  have  done  so,  or  applied  to  the 
National  Board  for  the  school  which  had  been  lately 
opened,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  had 
meanwhile  been  sent. 

13971.  Mr.  Sullivan . — Have  you  any  objection  to 
state  the  name  of  the  priest ! — It  was  mentioned  to 
me  in  a private  conversation.  I don’t  know  the  name 
of  the  priest.  The  Protestant  clergyman  himself  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  me.  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

13972.  You  state  in  answer  to  question  13566 — 

4 G 
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“ I never  met  an  instance  of  any  objection  being  made 
against  any  questions  in  the  Scripture  by  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  the  schools,”  and  then, 
in  answer  to  the  following  question,  13567,  you  say— 
“I  would  expect  the  objection  to  come  from  the 
master.”  And  do  you  think  it  is  the  province  of  the 
master  to  object  under  those  circumstances  ? Do  you 
think  it  is  likely  the  master  would  object? — The 
master  would  convey  the  objection  of  the  child  to  me. 
That  is  what  I wish  to  convey. 

13973.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  case  has  ever 
occurred  in  which  the  master  did  not  do  so  ? — I have 
no  reason  to  believe  a master  has  ever  withheld  any 
complaint  of  the  kind. 

13974.  Is  it  likely  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the  ages 
at  which  they  go  to  these  schools  would  be  able  to 
make  the  distinction,  and  to  object? — I decidedly  think 
so,  because  they  are  of  the  age  to  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  the  Scriptures. 

13975.  And  able  to  decide  upon  all  the  points  in 
dispute  ? — Controversial  points  ? 

13976.  Yes? — I don’t  considerthey  are  able  to  decide 
upon  them.  As  frequently  before  stated,  controversial 
matters  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  in  the  schools. 
I presume  they  and  their  parents  are  aware  of  the 
rule  forbidding  questions  touching  upon  controversial 
matters  being  introduced. 

13977.  You  think,  then,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  to  explain  them  without  touch- 
ing upon  any  controversial  matter  ? — Certainly  I do — 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  explained  in  our  schools. 
As  I before  gave  in  evidence,  any  verse  which  involves 
any  controversial  point  is  merely  read,  without  having 
questions  put  upon  it. 

13978.  Your  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  questions  13566  and  13567  is  entirely  negative. 
You  don’t  know  of  the  objections  simply  because  they 
have  not  been  brought  before  you  t— Certainly ; I 
presume  they  never  existed  or  they  would  have  been 
brought  before  me,  inasmuch  as  the  children  are  aware 
of  the  rule  in  their  favour. 

13979.  Are  the  parents  aware  of  it  ? — I cannot  say 
with  certainty ; but  I presume  they  are.  They  are 
aware  of  the  kind  of  school  they  are  sending  their 
children  to.  They  are  aware  also  it  is  a school  where 
the  Scriptures  are  read. 

13980.  And  expounded? — They  must  be  aware  the 
Scriptures  are  read  and  expounded  according  to  the 
rules. 

13981.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  stated,  I think,  in 
your  previous  examination,  that  you  inspected  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try ? — Yes,  sir. 

13982.  You  do  not  inspect  the  grammar  schools  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  inspected. 

13983.  Do  you  recollect  an  Erasmus  Smith  school 
for  the  poor  in  Galway? — I do. 

13984.  Can  you  "state  to  the  Commissioners  imder 
what  circumstances  that  school  came  to  be  aban- 
doned?— The  numbers  attending  it  became  so  very 
low  that  the  Governors  naturally  thought  it  was  a 
waste  of  their  money  to  continue  to  support  it. 

13985.  Did  you  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  ascertain  why  the  numbers  fell  ofF? — I did 
as  well  as  I could  from  local  parties.  I was  informed 
there  were  several  English  schools  already  in  the  town 
— a greater  number  than  was  required. 

13986.  Private  adventure  schools  or  what? — Schools 
for  the  poorer  classes. 

13987.  Did  you  verify  that  at  all? — I was  informed 
of  it  by  th  e clergymen  of  the  parish. 

13988.  You  did  not  verify  it  yourself? — I had  no 
means.  I thought  I could  not  have  a better  source  of 
information  than  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

13989.  In  Galway  we  were  told  in  the  same  way  by 
the  peisons  to  whom  we  applied,  that  there  were  no 
schools  for  poor  Protestants.  That  contradicts  your 
experience.  What  became  of  the  children  then,  I 
would  ask  ? — I cannot  say  ; they  were  not  attending 
our  schools. 

13990.  They  did  not  attend  your  school,  and  you 


found  no  reason  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  itself  for 
children  not  attending  it.  Did  you  investigate  into 
the  character  of  the  master  ? — I examined  the  children, 
as  was  my  duty. 

13991.  But  when  the  attendance  fell  off;  did  you 
examine  into  the  character  of  the  master  ? — I ascer- 
tained he  was  negligent  in  his  duty  as  well  as  I 
recollect.  It  is  nine  years  ago  now. 

13992.  Was  that  the  reason,  do  you  think,  why  the 
children  did  not  go  to  the  school  %- — No,  I think  not 
because  the  female  school  was  pretty  well  conducted 
and  the  children  did  not  attend  it  either. 

13993.  In  such  a case  as  that,  what  remedy  would  you 
apply,  supposing  the  school  had  been  continued,  and  you 
had  that  complaint  that  the  master  had  been  inefficient, 
what  would  be  the  process  ? — To  remove  the  master. 

13994.  Have  you  the  power  to  remove  him  your- 
self?— I have  already  given  in  evidence  that  I don’t 
think  I have  that  power  in  myself,  but  I represent  the 
case  to  the  Governors  after  sufficient  examination  of 
the  ch-cumstances,  and  after  sufficient  proof  that  he  is 
incompetent.  I would  not  remove  a master  for  in- 
competency on  the  result  of  a single  examination  of 
the  school.  I warn  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and  if 
there  be  no  improvement  he  is  removed. 

13995.  The  girls’  school  was  not  neglected  so  mucli 
as  the  boys’  school,  as  far  as  you  remember  ? — Yes. 

13996.  But  still  both  were  given  up  ? — They  were, 
but  the  chief  reason  why  they  were  given  up  is  the 
paucity  in  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  both 
schools. 

13997.  Do  you  know  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  of 
Enniskillen  ? — Fortliill  school,  do  you  allude  to  ? 

13998.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  up  a little  hill. — I don’t  know  the  town  well, 
but  the  Governors  have  lately  granted  aid  to  a school 
in  Enniskillen. 

13999.  The  one  I refer  to  is  a very  old  building? — 
It  is  within  two  years  the  Governors  made  a grant  to 
a school  in  Enniskillen.  I have  no  knowledge  of  their 
having  had  a school  in  the  place  before  that  date. 

14000.  In  that  school  we  found  the  master  teach- 
ing twenty-four  boys,  and  a young  woman  teaching 
nineteen  girls.  Do  you  consider  that  a school  to  be 
sufficiently  attended  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
Governors? — You  are  presuming  the  school  to  belong 
to  the  Governors  ? 

14001.  Yes;  they  called  it  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school  ? — Within  two  years  ? 

14002.  On  the  28th  of  July  in  this  year.  Are 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  Erasmus 
Smith  school  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

14003.  In  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  which  has  a fair 
Protestant  population,  we  found  twenty-four  boys  and 
nineteen  girls  in  two  separate  schoolrooms — would  you 
consider  that  a school  in  which  you  should  recommend 
the  Governors  of  your  charity  to  continue  salaries  for 
master  and  mistress  ? — Circumstances  might  have  pre- 
vented the  usual  number  of  the  school  children  attending 
on  a particular  day.  I don’t  think  it  is  a right  way  to 
ascertain  the  general  attendance  in  a school  to  take 
one  day  at  random  in  that  manner.  I think  an 
average  of  a certain  number  of  days  should  be  taken. 
Probably  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  attend- 
ance during  the  previous  months  had  been  much 
larger. 

14004.  The  Chairman. — Should  you  consider  that 
prima  facie  a satisfactory  attendance  in  a place  like 
Enniskillen? — It  would  depend  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  number  of  other  schools  also  in  the  place. 
This  school,  if  it  be  the  Erasmus  Smith  school,  has 
but  lately  been  taken  up  by  the  Governors,  and  it  is 
at  present  only  in  a state  of  probation. 

14005.  If  then  there  are  so  many  other  schools  as 
to  cause  a smallness  of  attendance,  what  was  the 
object  of  the  Board  in  placing  a new  school  there? — -I 
don’t  assume  that  the  attendance  is  usually  so  low  as 
that  by  any  means.  At  the  last  inspection  by  me  the 
number  in  attendance  was  seventy-four — -the  rooms 
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were  -well  stocked  -with  children.  Circumstances  might 
have  arisen,  and  I have  no  doubt  did  arise,  ■which 
caused  a small  attendance  about  the  time  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ visit.  There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  attendance  is  very  low. 

14006.  Were  you  instructed  to  examine  and  report 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  this  school 
was  established  ? — No,  my  lord. 

14007.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — You  would  depend  upon 
the  application  of  the  clergyman  of  the  place  1 — I have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Governors  would  deter- 
mine that  matter.  Occasionally  they  have  directed 
me  to  make  previous  inquiries,  but  in  that  instance 
they  did  not  do  so. 

14008.  Lord  Olonbrock — You  don’t  know  under 
what  circumstances  the  school  was  founded? — No. 
The  school  was  not  founded  by  the  Governors ; they 
merely  granted  a sum  in  aid  of  its  support ; it  was  in 
existence  before  the  Governors  made  the  grant. 

14009.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrie. — My  memorandum  of 
this  school  is  “ A very  poor  and  insufficient  school, 
and  ill  appointed.”  Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Inspector  to  insist  that  the  appliances 
of  education  in  the  school  be  improved,  or  that  the 
money  which  the  Governors  vote  should  be  applied 
to  providing  books,  slates,  forms,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  we  call  the  appliances  of  education  ? — It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Inspector.  I should 
mention  -with  regard  to  that  school  what  has  only  just 
occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  a new  master  there  who 
has  been  appointed  since  the  last  inspection,  so  I have 
had -no  means  as  yet  of  ascertaining  how  he  is  con- 
ducting the  school. 

14010.  Do  you  know  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  of 
Lurgan  ? — I do. 

14011.  Is  that  a satisfactory  school  ? In  what  rank 
of  your  schools  would  you  place  it  ? — I should  say 
it  is  a second  class  school — but  of  its  kind  for  elemen- 
tary education  it  is  a well  managed  school.  The 
children  attending  it  are  mostly  very  young.  They 
are  left  at  school  but  a short  time  in  consequence  of 
the  ease  with  which  they  get  employment  in  the  fac- 
tories. Consequently  I require  the  teachers  to  give 
them  merely  a good  education  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling,  with  some  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  geography. 

14012.  Do  the  children  in  your  schools  leam  any- 
thing generally  in  addition  to  what  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Oh,  yes. 

14013.  "What  do  they  leam? — In  a large  number 
of  our  schools  there  are  classes  in  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Mensuration,  Book-keeping,  and  History.  I maintain 
that  in  these  subjects  many  of  our  schools  are  superior 
to  most  English  schools  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 

14014.  Which  would  you  mention  as  the  very  best 
school  under  your  Board? — We  have  one  in  Bruns- 
wick-street,  Dublin, — a very  good  school.  There 
is  an  excellent  school  in  Bandon,  I don’t  think  it  is 
equalled  in  Ireland  as  an  English  school. 

14015.  You  place  Lurgan  school  in  the  second  class? 
— Yes. 

14016.  Do  you  remember  Ballymoney? — Yes.  I 
visited  it  only  once,  nine  years  ago,  so  I have  no  know- 
ledge of  it,  except  that  the  governors  withdrew  their 
support  immediately  after  my  inspection. 

14017.  We  found  an  old  man  in  the  school  there — 
a man  worn  out — in  a dilapidated  building — do  you 
recollect  his  case  at  all  ? — No. 

14018.  With  respect  to  that  school  of  Enniskillen, 
where  we  found  twenty-four  boys  and  nineteen  girls 
in  attendance,  when  the  constable  counted  the  chil- 
dren present  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  there  were 
twenty-nine  boys  and  twenty-eight  girls.  The  at- 
tendance on  these  two  days  at  a distant  interval 
taken  together  would  give  an  average  attendance  of 
say  twenty-seven  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  Would 
you  consider  that  fell  below  the  number  for  which 
a school  ought  to  be  maintained  ? — I think  if  that 
were  the  average  attendance  for  the  half-year  the  go- 
vernors would  not  be  satisfied,  and  they  would  most 
likely  intimate  to  the  superintendent  that  unless  there 


was  an  increase  they  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  school.  With  regard  to  the 
Ballymoney  school,  I wish  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
under  the  Board. 

14019.  You  mean  it  is  not  now  under  the  Board; 
they  withdrew  their  aid.  It  is  a long  time  to  ask  you 
to  refer  back  to  that  case  ? — Yes. 

14020.  You  know  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  in 
Enniscorthy  ? — Yes. 

14021.  Is  that  one  of  the  schools  you  would  reckon 
as  in  a satisfactory  state  ? — Not  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
It  is  a good  school.  It  is  not  a first-class  school.  It 
is,  I should  say,  a second  class  school.  It  is  certainly 
deserving  of  the  rank  of  second  class. 

14022.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish schools  in  connexion  with  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board  of  Governors  ? — About  150. 

14023.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  these.schools  were 
founded  before  1839  ? — I cannot.  I was  not  connected 
with  the  Board  at  that  time. 

14024.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provision  in 
the  leases  of  schools  founded  before  1839,  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction  ? — I have  no  knowledge  at  all 
on  that  subject. 

14025.  Is  there  no  difference  as  to  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  schools  founded  previously  to  1839,  to 
those  founded  subsequently  ? — I am  not  aware.  I have 
no  knowledge  of  the  schools  previous  to  their  coming 
under  my  charge. 

14026.  Can  you  say  whether  the  leases  of  schools 
founded  before  1839,  contain  a provision  requiring  the 
children  to  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism  ? — I cannot 
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say. 

14027.  If  such  a provision  exist  in  those  leases,  it 
is  not  acted  upon  ? — Will  you  repeat  the  provision. 

14028.  A provision  requiring  the  children  to  be 
taught  the  Church  Catechism  on  each  Lord’s  day  ? — 
The  children  in  the  English  schools  are  not  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Lord’s  day. 

14029.  Are  there  no  Sunday  schools  held? — Not 
in  connexion  with  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board. 

14030.  Are  there  any  Erasmus  Smith’s  school- 
masters who  receive  gratuities  from  the  Incorporated 
Society  ? — I don’t  think  the  Incorporated  Society  gives 
gratuities  to  our  masters.  They  give  certificates  in 
cases  where  the  pupils  distinguished  themselves  on  en- 
tering into  their  institution. 

14031.  Are  any  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in- 
spected by  the  officers  of  other  societies? — The  Go- 
vernors would  not  allow  it. 

14032.  Are  any  inspected  by  or  in  apparent  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of.  It  would  not  be  permitted  by  the 
Governors. 

14033.  Are  you  aware  such  a state  of  things  existed 
in  1854  ? — I am  not  aware.  My  connexion  with  the 
Governors  commenced  in  1859. 

14034.  Do  the  Governors  continue  to  found  English 
schools  ? — I cannot  say  they  exactly  found  them,  their 
practice  of  late  appears  to  be  rather  the  giving  of  aid 
to  certain  schools. 

14035.  In  what  way  do  they  apply  their  surplus 
funds? — In  the  way  I have  mentioned. 

14036.  In  aiding  schools  already  existing  ? — In  aid- 
ing schools  already  existing. 

14037.  To  what  class  do  these  schools  belong?— 
English  schools. 

14038.  Are  they  Church  Education  schools? — If 
they  had  been  Church  Education  schools  previously, 
they  are  no  longer  so,  when  the  Governors  grant 
assistance — they  are  altogether  disassociated  under 
these  circumstances  from  that  body. 

14039.  When  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith 
adopt  them,  do  they  all  cease  to  be  connected  with 
any  other  association  ? — Certainly.  We  are  responsi- 
ble only  for  our  own  schools.  . 

14040.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  the  salaries 
of  your  teachers  are  sufficient  ? — I think  in  general 
they  are  not  sufficient. 

14041.  What  is  about  the  average  salary  of  your 
teachers  ?— From  all  sources  I suppose  about  £44 
4 G 2 
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average? — The  average  I would  consider  sufficiently 
good,  but  there  are  many  instances  where  I think  the 
teachers  are  under  paid. 

14043.  Are  your  teachers  generally  satisfied  with 
their  condition  ? — I think  they  are  as  a body.  Many 
teachers  employed  by  other  Boards  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  under  our  Board,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
lie  better  paid  and  more  comfortable. 

14044.  Do  you  -grant  any  pensions  to  old  and  in- 
capacitated teachers  ? — The  Governors  do  occasionally. 
I don’t  think  they  have  a rule  requiring  them  to  do  so. 
But  on  my  representation  of  a man  having  served  them 
faithfully  for  a great  number  of  years,  they  have  granted 
a pension. 

14045.  Have  the  managers  of  the  schools,  the  local 
clergy,  the  power  to  dismiss  teachers  ? — I think  not, 
except  in  a case  of  gross  immorality  or  misconduct.  I 
think  if  a case  of  the  kind  were  to  arise,  and  that  the 
superintendent  were  to  dismiss  the  master  on  the  spot, 
the  Governors  would  approve  of  his  proceeding;  though, 
properly  speaking,  the  Governors  alone  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  the  masters,  as  they  pay  them  their 
salaries. 

14046.  Have  you  ever  found  any  inconvenience  re- 
sult from  that  power  not  being  in  the  resident  managers 
or  superintendents  of  the  school  ? — No  ; the  incon- 
venience cannot  last  long.  I visit  twice  a year.  Im- 
mediately on  my  visiting  the  school  such  cases  are 
represented  to  me,  and  I take  immediate  measures  to 
have  the  master  removed,  if  he  is  deserving  of  it. 

14047.  Have  your  teachers  any  grievances  about 
the  power  of  managers  or  Inspector  over  them  ? Do 
they  ever  represent  to  you  as  one  of  their  grievances 
that  the  managers  or  Inspector  have  too  much  power 
over  them  ? — No ; but  some  few  managers  themselves 


have  represented  to  me  that  the  teachers  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  in  a measure  independent  of  them 
and  are  responsible  only  to  me  and  to  the  Board — a 
delusion  which  I invariably  endeavour  to  dissipate. 

14048.  How  is  it  a delusion? — I don’t  knowhow 
it  arises,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  an  authorized 
person,  such  as  the  Inspector,  coming  amongst  them 
they  may  imagine  he  is  the  only  person  authorized 
to  call  them  to  account. 

14049.  Is  he  not  the  only  person  authorized  to  call 
them  to  account  ? The  superintendent  has  not  you  say 
the  power  of  dismissal? — He  has  not,  except  in  the 
cases  already  named ; but  he  has  the  power  of  seeing 
that  things  are  carried  on  properly  during  the  inter- 
vals between  my  half-yearly  visits ; and  of  representing, 
when  necessary,  to  the  Governors  or  to  me  anything  that, 
may  go  wrong ; meanwhile,  I have  always  endeavoured 
to  make  the  teachers  understand  that  they  are  to  be 
perfectly  amenable  to  the  orders  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

14050.  Is  the  office  of  superintendent  one  recognised 
in  your  rules  ? — Certainly. 

14051.  So  that  he  has  a distinct  position  under  the 
rules  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly. 

14052.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  consider  the. 
minimum  salary  sufficient  for  a schoolmaster? — It 
would  depend  upon  whether  he  had  a house  or  land 
attached  to  the  school.  I think  if  a man  have  nothing 
but  his  salary  he  ought  to  receive  at  least  £40.  He 
has  a position  to  maintain  amongst  the  people  whose.- 
children  he  educates. 

14053.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — Have  your  teachers  houses; 
with  land  attached  ? — There  are  some  schools  to  which 
two  or  three  acres  are  attached. 

14054.  Do  the  teachers  of  such  schools  ever  take  an 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  land  of  giving  agricultural 
instruction  ? — I think  not. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-seventh  Day. — Dublin,  Wednesday,  October  21,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D unraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


of  Powis,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Gowie,  b.d. 

James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  fh.d. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c.  | 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  ) Cetanes. 


William  Stack,  Esq., 

14055.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  office  you 
hold  under  the  Board  of  Works  ? — I am  chief  clerk  of 
the  Board. 

14056.  Is  your  duty  carried  on  exclusively  in  Dub- 
lin, or  do  you  visit  about  the  country  ? — Exclusively  in 
Dublin. 

14057.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Works  ? — Thirty  years. 

14058.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  dealing  with 
applications  for  repairs  of  school-houses  that  come 
before  them  ? — I have  brought  with  me  a map  of  Ire- 
land showing  the  districts  that  our  officers  have 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  a Superintendent 
of  Works  in  each  of  these  six  divisions.  One  stationed 
in  Cork,  one  in  Limerick,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in  Bel- 
fast, one  in  Omagh,  and  one  in  Ballinasloe  for  the 
Western  Division ; and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  every 
National  school  in  that  district,  or  National  school 


sworn  and  examined. 

building  of  any  kind,  model  school  or  ordinary  school,, 
is  kept  in  perfect  repair. 

14059.  What  is  the  name  of  the  officer  residing  in- 
each  of  those  places  ? — District  Clerk  of  Works.  They 
are  obliged  to  go  round  each  district  continually,  and 
to  take  notes  and  make  specifications  for  all  repairs 
required  in  every  building  that  they  visit,  and  when 
they  have  made  the  specification  they  send  it  up  to 
the  office  here,  where  it  is  revised  by  our  architect, 
and  he  makes  it  more  full,  or  cuts  it  down  as  he  thinks 
proper ; and  then  we  issue  notices  to  all  the  building- 
contractors,  within  a distance  say  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  the  building,  to  send  tenders  to  our  office  by  a 
certain  day,  and  when  the  tenders  come  in  they*  are 
then  referred  back  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  in  the 
country  that  he  may  report  upon  their  fairness,  and 
also  upon  the  characters  of  the  men  who  tender,  such 
as  whether  they  are  respectable  and  competent,  and  so 
on;  and  when  they  come  up  with  the  report  upon 
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• them  the  lowest  tender  is  accepted,  except  some- 
thing should  be  against  the  man,  that  for  instance,  he 
should  not  be  a proper  person,  or  not  have  sufficient 
funds  or  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  ; and  after  the 
work  is  done  it  is  visited  by  our  officer  again,  who  sends 
up  the  account  certified,  and  we  remit  the  money  to  the 
contractor  by  post-office  order,  or  by  credit  on  a bank. 

14060.  Do  the  building  and  repairs  of  National 
schools  form  a separate  class  in  your  office,  or  are  they 
mixed  up  with  other  classes  of  buildings  which  the 
Board  have  to  repair  ? — They  are  kept  quite  separate, 
but  the  officer  who  inspects  them  has  also  charge  of 
all  the  other  buildings  in  his  district. 

1406'L  When  a representation  is  made  that  an’ ex- 
isting school  is  out  of  repair,  from  whom  does  that  re- 
presentation come  to  your  Board  ? — It  comes  from  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  generally.  Their 
Inspector  in  going  round  liis  district  finds  a school 
that  wants  repair,  and  he  communicates  with  his 
Board,  who  write  to  us,  and  we  instantly  refer  the  let- 
ter to  our  local  officer,  who  is  bound  at  once  to  go  and 
visit  it.  But  he  is  bound  to  go  and  visit  it  even 
if  there  is  no  representation,  for  the  buildings  are 
in  his  charge ; but  we  find  that  the  reports  of  the 
National  Education  Inspectors  are  very  good  reminders 
to  him,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  get  them,  so  that  we 
can  check  our  loeal  officer,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
neglect  his  duty. 

14062.  Do  you  send  an)'  periodical  reports  to  the 
National  Board  of  the  progress  you  have  made  in 
carrying  out  the  repairs  that  they  have  asked  for,  or 
of  the  action  you  have  taken  in  each  particular  case, 
either  declining  or  diminishing  what  is  asked  ? — No, 
we  clo  not  in  general.  In  the  case  of  repairs  we  do 
not  •write  to  them.  If  they  write  to  us  calling  atten- 
tion to  a school  wanting  repair,  we  inquire,  and 
we  reply  that  we  have  ordered  the  work  to  be  at- 
tended to ; but  we  do  not  communicate  to  them  when 
it  is  finished,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  their  own 
Inspector  going  round  wdl  notice  that.  In  the  case  of 
grants  for  building  schools,  when  the  building  is  com- 
plete we  send  “them  a notification  by  which  they  enter 
in  their  books  that  then  the  building  is  finished  and 
open,  and  in  fact  it  is  put  on  the  roll  of  their  schools. 
That  is  in  the  case  of  a new  building  altogether,  where 
the  school  has  to  be  built.  But  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
repairs  of  existing  schools,  we  do  not  notify  to  them 
except  some  special  case  arises  on  which  they  require 
information. 

14063.  What  is  the  total  number  of  sehoois  that  are 
now  repaired  by  your  Board  1 — I have  brought  a list 
here.  The  total  number  of  schools  now  in  our  charge 
is  574  distributed  through  various  counties,  and  you 
will  see  by  the  list  that  in  some  counties  there  are 
•very  few  National  schools  in  our  charge,  because  the 
•schools  in  those  counties  are  not  vested,  and  therefore 
we  have  not  the  care  of  them.  I think  that  in  the 
•county  of  Carlow  there  are  no  schools  at  all  in  our 
•charge. 

14064.  Will  you  put  in  the  return? — I will.41 

14065.  How  many  cases  of  new  schools  are  there 
now  that  have  been  referred  to  your  Board  that  .are 
still  incomplete? — I have  a listt  of  these,  too,  my  lord. 
We  have  sixty-two  schools  in  progress  of  building  that 
are  not  yet  complete. 

14066.  What  is  the  date  at  which  the  first  of  those 
applications  was  put  before  your  Board? — Well,  the 
grants  for  some  of  these  schools  were  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  year  1865.  There  are  very  few  of 
them;  3 schools  that  were  granted  in  1865  are  un- 
finished yet ; 4 schools  that  were  granted  in  1S66  ; 19 
schools  granted  in  1867,  and  36  schools  which  were 
granted  in  1868;  all  these  are  in  progress,  but  not  yet 
finished.  But,  my  lord,  I must  explain  that  these  are 
not  being  built  by  us;- we  simply  notify  to  the  local 
manager  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  made  a grant 
of  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost,  and  we  send°  him 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  conditions,  and  we  inform 
him  that  whew  he  shall  have  built  the  school,  according 


to  the  plans  and  specifications,  we  will  then  pay  him  Oct.  21,  1868. 

the  amount  of  the  grant ; and  frequently  there  is  con-  

siderable  delay,  because  the  local  managers  arc  not  able  ^'I'-  Slack, 
to  collect  quickly  the  contribution  of  one-third  which  ** 
they  are  to  pay,  and  therefore  the  building  is  sometimes 
delayed. 

14067.  And  in  the  case  of  a new  school,  is  the 
contractor  under  the  managers,  and  only  indirectly 
under  your  Board  ? — He  is  entirely  under  the  mana- 
ger's, my  lord;  but  we  have  a certain  check  on  him, 
because  our  officer  goes  round  and  if  he  sees  a deviation 
from  the  plan  or  specification  he  reports  it  to  us,  and 
we  instantly  notify  to  the  manager,  that  if  that  work  is 
not  remedied  we  shall  not  pay  the  grant,  and  then  the 
manager  coerces  the  contractor. 

14068.  Would  not  the  schools  be  built  more  expedi- 
tiously and  better  built  if,  considering  that  the  Board 
furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  cost  they  were  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  the  building  and  the  contract  them- 
selves on  receiving  the  one-third  from  the  local 
manager? — I really  do  not  think  so,  my  lord.  I 
think  the  present  system  works  very  well,  for  local 
parties  who  have  it  in  their  own  hands  use  more, 
energy  and  take  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  if  it 
were  to  be  done  up  here  in  Dublin.  For  instance,  a 
country  gentleman  or  clergyman  who  is  manager  of  a 
school  in  a distant  part  like  Donegal  or  Kerry  or  such 
places,  will,  if  the  matter  is  left  in  his  own  hands,  make 
more  exertion,  I think,  and  look  after  it  more  closely 
than  if  it  were  altogether  done  by  us,  whereas  we  still 
have  a sufficient  supervision  of  it  and  can  check  any 
bad  work. 

14069.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of 
any  inconveniences  or  evils  having  resulted  from  that 
arrangement? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  in  the  case 
of  these  schools. 

14070.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  work  being 
done  for  a less  sum  than  the  estimate,  and  the 
manager  or  local  par-ties  thereby  saving  their  third  ? — 

I have,  but  I always  understood  that  it  was  because 
the  local  manager  happened  to  be  a gentleman  who 
happened  to  have  stone  or  timber  on  his  own  property 
.and  made  it  available ; whereas  if  we  asked  for  tenders 
for  the  work  we  should  pay  the  full  market  price  for 
materials  and  labour,  while  he  could  get  it  more 
cheaply  done;  and  if  in  the  result  we  find  an  equally 
.good  school  built  there,  that  is  all  we  look  to  y for  our 
officer  makes  a valuation  of  the  school  building  and 
the  materials,  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  the  amount,  and 
how  the  manager  has  managed  to  effect  it  we  do  not 
think  it  necessaiy  to  look  into. 

14071.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  the  manager 
effects  a saving  on  the  original  estimate  of  the  school, 
does  that  saving  go  entirely  in  diminution  of  the  one- 
third  or  local  contribution,  or  is  it  rateably  divided 
between  that  and  the  Government  grant? — It  practi- 
cally goes  in  diminution  of  the  one-third  contribution;' 
but,  my  lord,  there  are  cases  where  our  officer,  on  big 
final  inspection,  finds  the  buildings  erected  not  exactly 
value  for  the  estimate,  and  we  divide  the  saving  between 
the  Government  grant  and  the  contribution  rateably  • 
but  if  we  find  a building  worth  say  £300,  and  that 
any  surveyor  of  buildings  would  estimate  that  building 
to  be  worth  that  amount,  we  give  the  manager  the  two- 
thirds,  although  he,  by  some  favourable  circumstances 
may  have  built  it  for  £250. 

140 1 2.  Mr.  Dease. — Is  it  not  the  case  veiy  often 
with  respect  to  parochial  schools  that  the  clergyman 
gets  the  people,  or  that  they  volunteer,  to  draw 
materials,  and  in  that  way  save  a portion  of  the 
third?— -It  is.  That  is 'what  we  understand.  The 
saving  is  made  in  that  way  by  the  assistance  of  the 
parishioners,  and  by  the  manager’s  getting  materials 
more  cheaply. 

14073.  All  of  which  would  have  to  he  paid  for  in 
cash  if  done  by  you  ? — Exactly  so,  and  paid  highly  for 
too.  Whenevez'  the  Government  takes  a ' ‘ 


any  work  in 

hand,  they  are  made  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  every 
thing.  J 

+ T)!;!  riff  fouluJ  at  l!,e  ead;  o£' this  day’s  evidence,  page  611,  marked  A. 
t Tins  List  wj.1  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page  611,  marked  B. 
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Oct.  31,  1368.  14074.  Who. makes  the  estimate  in  the  case  of  an  of  the  ground, to.  notify  to  us  that  they  are  so  built, 

— — original  school  ? — It  is  a fixed  thing,  made  some  years  and  then  we  instruct  our  officer  to  go  and  see  them  at 

Wm.  Stack,  ago  by  our  architect,  Mr.  Owen  (I  have  brought  the  that  stage. 

os(|'  estimate  here),*  for  all  classes  of  schools.  There  was  a 14087.  What  would  be  the  average  time  which 

careful  estimate  made  in  the  year  1858,  of  the  cost  of  would  elapse  before  your  officer  is  capable  from  his 

the  several  classes  of  schools.  For  school  No.  1,  for  other  duties  to  inspect  the  site1? — Well,  sometimes  it 

60  children,  the  estimate  would  be  £207  ; for  school  would  be  from  a week  to  three  weeks.  They  have 

No.  2,  for  75  children,  £225;  for  school  No.  3,  for  100  rather  large  districts,  my  lord.  Some  of  them  have 

children,  £255  ; for  school  No.  4,  for  120  children,  six  or  seven  counties,  and  none  less  than  four ; and 

£306  ; and  so  on.  There  are  eight  classes  of  schools,  sometimes  they  will  be  just  starting  upon  their  rounds 

the  largest  number  of  children  for  whom  accommoda-  and  will  visit  in  a few  days  ; but  if  they  had  recently 

tion  is  calculated  being  200,  and  the  estimate  for  that  returned  from  their  inspection  it  would  be  perhaps  a 

is  £487.  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  would  visit  it. 

14075.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  is  the  14088.  You  think  that  the  delay  for  that  cause  need 
estimate  for  the  smallest  1— £207.  never  exceed  a month  ? — It  need  never  exceed  a month ; 

14076.  And  for  what  number  of  children? — Sixty.  but  there  have  been  great  delays  until  lately  in  the 

14077.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  those  estimates  based  upon  southern  division,  because  there  were  only  five  divisions 
Dublin  prices  ? — Oh  no.  The  Board’s  architect  at  the  of  the  country,  and  we  had  only  five  persons  throughout 
time,  took  the  prices  throughout  the  country,  and  made  Ireland,  and  the  southern  division  was  too  extensive, 

a kind  of  average ; they  are  chiefly  rural  prices.  But  we  got  the  Treasury  to  allow  us  to  appoint  a sixth 

14078.  The  Chairmcm. — Can  you  put  in  that  re-  clerk  of  works,  and  now  the  inspections  are  quickly 
turn  ? — Certainly,  my  lord.  made. 

14079.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Does  the  Board  ever  admit  14089.  Then,  when  your  district  clerk  has  passed 

of  home-grown  timber  ? — There  is  an  absolute  pro-  the  foundation  what  is  the  next  step  ? — The  manager 

kibition  against  it  in  National  Schools,  although  of  goes  on  with  the  building,  and  when  it  comes  to  be 

late  it  has  been  allowed,  under  the  Land  Improvement  ready  for  the  roof  he  must  notify,  and  our  officer  goes 

Act,  in  farm  offices.  there  again.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 

14080.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  the  Commissioners  see  it  specially  again,  unless  he  happens  to  pass  it  in 

invariably  see  that  the  one-third  is  in  hands  before  his  tour — until  the  manager  notifies  that  it  is  finished ; 

the  grant  of  the  two-thirds  is  made  ?— Oh  no  ; we  do  and  then  he  goes  to  make  a careful  final  inspection  of 

not  get  in  the  one-third  at  all,  except  in  a case  where  the  whole  building. 

the  manager  chooses  to  let  us  do  the  work  and  pays  14090.  If  the  district  officer  is  satisfied  with  the 
it  in.  But  we  merely  notify  to  him  the  grant,  and  tell  foundation  in  the  one  case,  and  with  the  superstructure 
him  that  when  the  work  is  finished  we  will  pay  him  in  the  other,  is  he  able  to  give  the  manager  a verbal 
the  two-thirds.  assurance  that  he  is  satisfied  so  as  to  enable  the  work 

14081.  The  Chairman. — Does  it  often  occur  that  the  to  go  on  without  further  delay? — Oh,  yes;  nothing 
managers  do  ask  you  to  do  the  work,  and  pay  in  their  more  is  necessary. 

quota  ? — Not  often ; out  of  thirty  schools,  they  would  14091.  Are  there  any  cases  of  repairs  of  schools  now 
not  ask  us  to  do  it  in  more  than  two  or  three  cases,  unfinished  that  were  represented  to  your  Board  before 

They  generally  do  it  themselves.  the  commencement  of  the  year  1868  ? — -I  think  not,  my 

14082.  I think  you  stated  that  there  are  three  cases  lord.  I have  here  a return  of  all  the  contracts  we 

dating  from  1865  which  are  unfinished? — Yes,  my  have  made  for  repairs  of  schools,  from  January  last  to 
lord.  the  present  time,  and  they  amount  altogether  to  £5,480 

14083.  Will  you  state  what  those  cases  are,  and  the  expended,  or  being  expended, 
position  in  which  the  schools  now  stand? — There  14092.  What  would  be  the  largest,  and  what  the 

is  one  school  at  Ardcollum,  in  Roscommon,  one  at  smallest  amount  ? — The  smallest  amount  I see  here  is 
Monagea,  county  Limerick,  and  one  at  Ballinadee,  in  about  £5  5s.  id.,  and  the  largest  is  about  £70.  They 
Cork.  We  write  to  the  managers  of  those  schools  from  range  from  £7  to  £8,  £17,  £30,  £47,  £75,  £25,  £18, 
time  to  time,  when  we  perceive  that  a long  time  has  £9,  £20,  £10,  £9  5s.  0 d.,  to  £31,  £17,  £58,  £67. 
elapsed  without  their  notifying  to  us  that  the  work  is  They  all  range  between  £5  and  £70  for  the  repairs  of 
going  on,  and  we  generally  get  an  answer  saying,  that  schools,  but  the  average  is  about  from  £15  to  £20. 
they  have  been  unable  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  con-  14093.  What  is  the  number  of  applications  you  get 
tribution,  or  that  times  are  bad,  or  something  of  that  in  the  year  for  mere  repairs  ? — About  200,  my  lord, 
kind.  This  represents  nearly  all  cases  up  to  this  time.  Re- 

14084.  Are  there  any  of  the  schools  in  your  list  of  pairs  cease  after  this,  because  the  weather  becomes 
unfinished,  in  which  the  work  is  being  constructed  by  broken,  and  we  try  to  get  the  whole  done  between  April 
your  Board? — There  are  three  cases — namely,  Gian-  and  November.  Of  the  574  schools  we  repair,  perhaps, 
island,  county  Mayo,  Carowen,  county  Donegal,  and  200. 

Lettergesh,  county  Galway.  There  has  been  no  delay  14094.  Are  there  any  number  of  cases  for  which 
in  these  cases,  and  the  works  are  nearly  completed  in  you  have  not  already  made  contracts,  and  for  which 
the  two  first  cases,  and  progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  applications  are  now  lying  in  the  office  ? — There  are 
other.  some  that  we  have  not  yet  made  contracts  for ; but  we 

14085.  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a new  school,  have  received  the  tenders  for  them,  and  we  have  taken 
how  long  is  it  generally  before  the  plan  is  sent  from  all  the  steps,  and  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days  we 
your  office  to  the  local  manager  ? — About  a month,  my  shall  have  made  contracts  for  the  whole,  I think, 
lord,  or  five  or  six  weeks.  The  reason  of  that  is,  that  14095.  Are  there  any  cases  now  outstanding  for 
we  have  to  send  the  plan  when  we  have  finished  it  to  which  application  was  made  to  you  prior  to  the  1st  of 
our  local  officer  to  revise  it,  because  there  may  be  January,  1868  ? — I think  not,  my  lord.  It  is  not 
oeculiar  local  materials ; brick,  for  instance,  may  be  necessary  that  application  should  be  made,  for  our 
more  plentiful  in  one  place  and  stone  in  another ; and  officer  is  bound  himself  to  attend  to  those, 
the  local  officer  only  knows  which  would  suit  the  14096.  In  a letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the 
locality  ; and  then  delay  arises  in  getting  it  back  from  Commissioners  by  Bishop  Moriarty,  he  says — “ I 
him,  and  having  three  copies  made.  We  send  one  have  known  cases  where  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
copy  to  the  manager  to  do  the  work,  we  keep  one  copy  sented  to  give  a grant  where  there  was  no  difficulty  or 
in  the  office,  and  we  send  the  third  copy  to  our  officer,  delay  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  a long 
so  that  in  going  his  rounds,  he  may  see  that  it  is  ob-  time  intervened  from  the  first  application  to  the  sup- 
served.  plying  of  the  architect’s  plans.  This  is  a cause  of  dis- 

14086.  Then  what  is  the  next  process? — The  next  couragement  to  the  promoters,  and  of  disappointment 
step  is  that  the  manager  in  carrying  on  the  work  is  to  the  people.”  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission 
bound  when  he  has  the  foundations  built  to  the  level  from  what  causes  such  delays  might  arise  ? — In  some 
* This  Estimate  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page  612,  marked  C. 
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cases,  my  lord,  the  Board  of  Education  communicate 
that  the  grant  has  been  made  for  a school  to  the  local 
manager,  before  communicating  it  to  us,  and  frequently 
managers  write  to  us  that  a grant  has  been  made  for 
building  a school  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  ask 
why  we  do  not  send  the  plans,  which  is  the  first  we 
have  heard  of  it,  and  we  then  write  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  occurs  that  sometimes  they  inform  the 
manager  that  the  grant  is  made  some  time  before  they 
notify  to  us,  and  delay  arises.  And  the  clergyman  or 
manager  very  often  takes  for  granted  that  when  the 
grant  is  made  we  should  send  him  the  plans,  and 
he  writes  to  us  for  them;  but  we  cannot  stir  till 
we  get  a notification  from  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education ; and  I had  an  instance  of  that 
some  days  ago  in  Dr.  Moriarty’s  own  district ; for 
Dean  Mawe  called  on  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  got 
a grant  for  a school  in  Kerry  from  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  requested  us  to  give  him  the 
plans  to  go  on,  and  I told  him  that  we  had  got  no 
notification,  and  we  could  not  do  anything  until  we 
had ; but  to  prevent  loss  of  time  I got  the  plan  put  in 
hands,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  send  it  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving a notification  of  the  grant. 

14097.  In  that  case  the  delay  would  arise  from  a 
defective  communication  between  yourselves  and  the 
National  Board  of  Education? — No,  my  lord;  but 
in  many  cases,  from  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
delays  in  certain  preliminaries,  such  as  the  signature 
of  leases,  &c. ; but  there  is  also,  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  considerable  delay  too  on  the  part  of  our  officer 
in  the  south  from  the  cause  I have  told  you  already, 
that  that  officer  had  too  much  to  do,  and  we  have 
recently  got  the  Treasury  to  divide  the  district  and  to 
give  us  two  officers  for  it ; and  there  were  great  and 
just  complaints,  of  the  delay  that  occurred  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

14098.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  it  owing  to  the 
Treasury  not  providing  you  with  a sufficient  staff  of 
officers  that  these  delays  occasionally  occurred? — Yes,  it 
was ; but  I cannot  say  it  lay  with  the  Treasury,  because 
when  the  Board  did  represent  the  matter,  they  granted 
our  request;  and  our  architect,  Mr.  Owen,  had  per- 
ceived the  want  for  many  years.  However,  the  Board 
wished  to  have  experience  to  be  sure  that  an  additional 
officer  was  necessary  before  they  took  action  in  the 
matter,  and  they  delayed  applying  to  the  Treasury  for  a 
considerable  time. 


14099.  Then  should  we  understand  that  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  Board  of  Works  made  application  to 
the  Treasury  for  the  first  time  ? — Only  lately — about 
eight  or  nine  months  ago. 

14100.  The  Chairman. — Do  your  district  clerks  at 
the  end  of  every  tour  they  make  through  their  districts 
send  you  a short  report  of  the  state  in  which  they  find 
the  different  buildings  ? — No,  my  lord,  they  don’t. 
The  chief  report  we  rely  on  is  the  sending  up  of  the 
specifications.  If  we  see  that  they  send  up  speci- 
fications for  repairs  for  a considerable  number  of  the 
schools  in  their  district  we  know  that  they  have  at- 
tended to  them ; but  when  we  find  that  specifications  do 
not  come  up,  we  then  write  to  call  attention  to  it ; but 
in  October,  about  this  period  of  the  year,  they  send  a 
complete  report  of  all  the  works  in  their  district,  and 
notify  opposite  to  each  what  has  been  done  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 


14101.  Bishop  Moriarty’s  letter  has  also  this  para- 
graph : — “ School-houses  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen 
for  many  months  with  window  panes  broken,  ridge- 
tiles  blown  away,  or  otherwise  damaged.  The  damage 
increases  with  the  delay  until  the  cost  of  reparation 
becomes  serious,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  an 
absence  of  comfort  and  decency.”  Do  the  Board 
of  Works  undertake  to  maintain  the  school  windows  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord,  certainly;  everything  connected  with 
the  school  they  have  to  maintain  in  good  order. 

14102.  If  your  district  clerk  on  his  tour  saw  a 
broken  window  or  a ridge-tile  blown  away,  or  a small 
number  of  slates  displaced,  has  he  any  power  to  order 
such  small  repairs  within  any  limited  amount,  on  the 
spot  ? — Oh,  certainly ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so — to 


order  some  neighbouring  village  carpenter  or  slater  to 
do  the  work  at  once,  and  he  sends  up  the  bill  certified, 
and  it  is  paid. 

14103.  What  would  be  the  limit  of  such  expendi- 
ture?— Well  there  is  no  strict  limit,  but  anything 
under  £i  or  £5  could  be  done. 

14104.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  such  a case  is  no  application 
to  Dublin  necessary  ? — No ; the  clerk  of  the  works 
has  authority  himself.  He  may  go  to  a school-house 
immediately  after  a storm,  and  he  may  find  a chimney 
pot  blown  down  or  a pane  of  glass  broken,  or  any 
similar  or  urgent  work,  and  he  has  quite  authority  to 
order  it  to  be  done  at  once. 

14105.  The  Chairman. — If  the  application  by  the 
manager  for  such  small  repairs  is  made  direct  to  the 
district  clerk  he  has  power  to  take  action  himself? — 
He  has,  my  lord,  within  that  limit,  that  I told  you ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  more  than  that  he  is  bound  to 
send  a regular  specification,  and  let  us  call  for  tenders. 

14106.  Then  in  such  cases  of  small  repair,  does  he 
report  to  you  periodically  the  expenditure  he  has  sanc- 
tioned ? — He  reports  to  us  when  he  has  sanctioned  it. 
He  says,  “ I made  a visit  yesterday  to  such  a school ; 
I found  such  and  such  repairs  necessary  ; and  I ordered 
such  and  such  a contractor  to  execute  them  ; and  I re- 
quest the  Board  to  approve  of  it.”  In  fact  it  is  merely 
to  notify  to  the  Board,  and  not  so  much  for  their 
approval  he  is  required  to  write. 

14107.  Have  you,  within  the  last  twelve-month, 
had  any  complaints  from  managers  in  the  country,  of 
specific  schools  having  lain  unattended  to  for  many 
months,  requiring  trifling  repairs  ? — We  have,  my  lord, 
in  that  southern  district  that  I spoke  of.  We  have 
had  several  complaints  from  Lord  Castlerosse  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Kerry,  calling  attention  to  the  neglected 
state  of  schools  there,  and  that  was  owing  to  want  of 
assistance,  the  officer  having  too  much  to  do ; and 
since  we  have  got  a second  officer,  we  have  cleared 
them  all  up ; and  I think  now  the  schools  are  in  a very 
good  state. 

14108.  Then  do  you  consider  that  it  arose  entirely 
from  the  state  of  the  district,  and  not  from  the  officer 
being  inactive  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ? — He  was 
not  a good  officer,  either,  my  lord,  but  he  always 
made  excuse  that  he  was  overpowered  with  work, 
and  had  too  much  to  attend  to.  But  there  is, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  himself  to  blame,  and  he  was 
censured  several  times,  and,  in  fact,  at  one  time  was 
threatened  with  dismissal,  but  he  represented  that  he 
had  such  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  do,  that  he 
could  not  get  through  it,  and  that  his  health  was 
broken,  and  he  was  pardoned,  and  the  Board  applied 
to  the  Treasury  for  a second  officer. 

14109.  And  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  school  which  has  been  built 
directly  by  the  Board,  and  for  any  delay  in  the  comple- 
tion of  which  the  Board  is  therefore  responsible  ? — I 
think  not,  my  lord. 

14110.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Where  is  the  se- 
cond officer  located  1— He  is  in  Cork — one  in  Cork,  and 
one  in  Limerick. 

14111.  Is  it  usual  for  the  managers  to  apply  to  the 
district  clerk  for  small  repairs? — Yes,  it  is.  The 
managers  frequently  when  they  meet  them  on  their 
tours,  ask  them  to  order  small  repairs. 

14112.  But  supposing  a storm  occurs,  and  slates  are 
blown  off  the  school  by  it,  to  whom  does  the  manager 
apply  1 — He  applies  generally  to  Dublin — direct  to  us. 

14113.  He  applies  to  the  National  Board  or  to 
you  ? — To  us  chiefly — sometimes  to  the  National 
Board. 

14114.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Has  he  no 
power  to  order  those  small  extraordinary  repairs  him- 
self?— No. 

14115.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — That  is  only  in  vested 
schools,  I believe?— Yes;  vested  schools. 

14116.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Your  statement  applies 
only  to  vested  schools  ? — Only  to  vested  schools. 

14117.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners 1- — In  the  Commissioners  and  in  trustees. 
These  latter  form,  however,  only  a small  number 
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not,  I suppose,  twenty  in  all  Ireland.  We  do  not 
take  any  cognizance  of  them  (those  vested  in  trustees) 
unless  we  get  special  instructions  to  do  so  from  the 
Commissioners. 

14118.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  they  included  in  the  total 
number  of  574 ? — They  are,  but  the  proportion  of  them 
in  that  is  very  small.  In  fact  we  never  take  any 
notice  of  schools  vested  in  trustees  unless  we  get  a 
special  order  to  do  so,  and  we  have  got  that  order  in 
about  twenty  cases  I should  say. 

14119.  From  whom  does  that  order  come? — From 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

14120.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Does  that  refer  to  re- 
pairs?—Yes. 

14121.  Is  it  necessary  that  an  order  should  come 
from  the  Board  in  Marlborough-street  to  replace  a few 
slates  on  the  roof  of  a school-house  in  Kerry ? — No; 
the  officer  does  all  that,  and  we  only  look  upon  the 
letters  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  mere  reminders  to 
our  officers,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  get  them,  because 
they  enable  us  to  check  our  officers. 

14122.  The  Earl  of  Lunmven. — If  these  repairs  are 
not  made  until  the  officer  goes  to  the  place,  several 
weeks’  delay  may  take  place  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
that,  because  an  officer  may  be  stationed  in  Omagh, 
and  a school  may  be  in  very  bad  repair  up  in  Donegal, 
in  Tory  Island,  for  instance,  and  it  may  be  days  before 
he  can  get  there,  and  repairs  which  might  be  done  at 
once  by  the  village  carpenter  for  a few  shillings  may 
cost  £o  before  he  can  have  time  to  get  there ; and  the 
chief  reason  of  the  delay  is,  I think,  the  distance  the 
officer  has  to  go. 

14123.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
practical  inconvenience  if  the  managers  were  allowed 
within  certain  limits  to  order  repairs? — I am  afraid 
there  would,  for  this  reason ; when  we  got  the  schools 
to  maintain  first  in  the  year-  1857,  we  did  everything 
through  the  managers ; we  sent  instructions,  specifi- 
cations, and  notices  through  them  to  get  tenders  and 
contracts  in  the  localities,  and  we  found  that  frequently 
our  letters  were  unattended  to,  and  were  in  some 
cases  returned  unopened.  Sometimes  the  manager 
was  away  for  months  perhaps,  abroad  or  in  England, 
and  at  length  we  had  to  get  a special  authority  from 
the  Board  of  National  Education  to  enable  us  in  futare 
to  communicate  with  the  teachers  when  we  found 
from  absence  and  from  various  causes  that  we  could 
not  act  through  the  managers;  but  wherever  the 
manager  was  resident  on  the  spot  we  found  it  was 
a vreat  advantage  as  he  took  an  interest  in  the  school, 
and  we  found  it  work  very  well ; but  frequently  from 
various  causes  they  were  not  there,  and  we  had  to  get, 
as  I have  mentioned,  a special  authority  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  who,  at  first,  were  very  unwilling 
to  give  it,  that  we  should  send  our  specifications  and 
documents  through  the  teachers. 

14124.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Could  not  the  County 
Surveyor  under  the  Grand  Jury  be  employed  by  you.  to 
do  work  in  distant  counties  %— Certainly,  he  could; 
but  county  surveyors  in  all  cases  are  not  architects, 
though  in  many  cases  they  are.  A great  many  are 
both  engineers  and  architects.  It  requires  to  be  an 
architect  to  do  these  things,  because  we  not  alone 
have  trifling  matters  to  do  to  these  small  schools,  but 
we  have  a great  number  of  large  model  schools  which 
sometimes  require  very  extensive  additions  and  other 
works.  . 

14125.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Supposing  a 
resident  manager  wrote  to  you  to  say  that  some  tem- 
porary repairs  were  wanting,  and  xu-gently  required, 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  he  should  have  permis- 
sion to  make  them  within  certain  limits  of  expendi- 
ture 1 Well,  I tliink  it  would,  but  it  has  not  been 

our  practice.  We  have  generally  written  back  to  say 
that  we  will  instruct  our  officer  to  attend  to  it,  but 
we  do  not  give  the  manager  authority  to  do  it. 

14126.  But  it  might  happen  that  if  yoiir  Inspector 
was  otherwise  employed,  or  was  in  a distant  part  of 
his  district,  a considerable  time  might  elapse  before  the 
repairs  could  be  executed,  and  great  mischief  might  be 
d01ie  ? That  is  very  tine,  and  that  is  the  weak  point— 


the  distance  of  our  officers  from  a school  on  a hillside 
in  Kerry  or  Donegal,  which  a few  shillings  would 
repair  if  instantly  attended  to,  but  perhaps  would 
require  £5,  or  £6,  or  £7  to  be  expended  by  the  time 
our  officer  could  get  to  it. 

14127.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But,  practically,  in 
many  cases  would  not  this  fall  into,  the  hands  of 
teachers  by  managers  not  visiting,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  for  the  work  ? — I think  so,  because  there  are 
numbers  of  schools  in  very  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  Connemara,  and  Donegal,  and  Kerry,  and  part 
of  Cork,  where,  really,  the  managers  do  not  reside  at  all, 
and  where  we  cannot  communicate  with  them,  of  course. 

14128.  The  Chairman. — What  means  have  you  of 
preventing  waste  of  the  public  money  in  repairs  of  the 
windows  of  schools  that  may  chance  to  get  broken  ? — 
We  have  frequent  complaints  of  the  windows  of  the 
schools  being  broken  by  boys  with  stones,  and  the  only 
way  that  has  been  suggested  to  prevent  that  is,  that 
the  residence  of  the  teachers  should  be  near  the  schools. 
Sometimes,  I understand,  the  teacher  lives  a mile  and 
a half  or  two  miles  off  from  the  school,  and  the  place 
is  shut  up  during  the  evening,  and  the  schools  have 
been  broken  into  in  a few  instances,  and  the  windows 
have  been  frequently  broken. 

14129.  What  check  have  you  on  useless  expen- 
diture being  incurred,  arising  from  carelessness  or 
from  tricks  on  the  part  of  the  children? — When 
our  officer  goes  round,  and  often  notices  anything 
of  the  kind,  he  reports  that  the  place  is  kept  in 
an  untidy  way,  and  that  the  children  are  allowed  to  do 
mischief,  and  so  on.  We  then  report  that  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  afterwards  send  a reprimand  to  the 
teacher  of  the  school. 

14130.  Master  Brooke. — Do  your  officers  make  re- 
gular circuits  of  their  respective  districts? — They  do. 

14131.  How  many  do  they  make  in  the  year? — They 
make  two  regular  circuits  in  the  year — once  in  the 
Spring  and  another  late  in  the  Autumn.  They  also 
occasionally  pass  and  make  inspections  and  reports. 

14132.  Are  they  bound  to  attend  to  any  complaints 
they  receive? — They  are,  as  soon  as  they  can. 

14133.  Has  that  officer  you  spoke  of,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  inefficient,  got  an  assistant? — Yes. 

141 34.  Is  he  still  in  the  employment  of  the  Board? — 
He  is.  He  has  got  a smaller  district,  which  is  marked 
“white”  on  this  map,  and  which  is  a very  small  dis- 
trict compared  with  the  others. 

14135.  Do  you  consider  him  more  active  since  he 
was  relieved  from  the  over-work  ? — We  do  certainly. 

14136.  I observe  that  Bishop  Moriarty  suggests  as 
a good  plan  for  obviating  what  you  now  spoke  of — the 
mischievous  destruction  of  school  property  — to  give  the 
teacher  a small  salary  of  a few  pounds,  on  condition 
that  he  will  keep  the  school-house  in  repair — might  not 
that  be  done? — That  was  proposed  to  the  Board  in 
the  year '58  or ’59  ; and  they  seemed  rather  averse  to  it.. 

14137.  If  the  schoolmaster  had  to  pay  for  the  broken 
windows  out  of  his  own  pocket,  don’t  you  tliink  he 
would  look  sharper  after  the  boys  1—  Such  a thing  was 
contemplated  by  the  Board.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
each  teacher  ten  shillings  a year  for  keeping  the  win- 
dows in  repair ; for  white-washing  the  school-house ; for 
keeping  the  locks,  chimney-pots,  slates,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  in  repair ; but  it  was  not  carried  out. 

14138.  Were  the  schoolmasters  willing  to  enter  into 
that  arrangement? — I think  they  were. 

14139.  Mr.  Lease. — In  the  case  of  those  schools  to 
which  land  is  attached — I mean  the  agricultural  schools 
— are  they  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works  ? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

14140.  Are  the  gates  of  such  buildings  kept  in 
repair  by  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes,  everything. 

14141.  How  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  Temple  Douglas  school-house,  where  I was  the 
other  day,  the  gate-posts  were  out  of  repair  over  the 
entire  farm ; and  the  gate  going  into  the  out-offices 
was  off  the  hinges  for  two  yearn  ? — That  might  have 
been  the  teacher’s  fault,  for  not  calling  attention  to  it ; 
and  it  might  have  been  the  fault  of  our  officer  too ; but 
the  Inspector  going  roxind  would  send  in  a . report  to  us. 
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14142.  It  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
gate  that  it  was  off  the  hinges  for  a long  time ; I asked 
the  teacher  if  a representation  of  its  state  had  been  made 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he  said  it  had  been  fre- 
quently made — I am  almost  sure  it  was  Temple  Douglas 
school-house  ? — I don’t  know  anything  about  that ; 
but  I can  have  a report  of  it  in  a few  days,  if  you  like. 

14143.  And  half  the  windows  of  a school-house  at 
Tervoe,  within  a few  miles  of  Limerick,  I found  were 
broken ; and  the  woodwork  was  worn  away — that 
was  the  case  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
teacher ; and  when  I asked  why  that  state  of  things 
was  not  remedied,  I received  the  same  answer — I was 
told  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter  by  the 
Board  of  Works  ? — I don’t  remember  that  case ; but 
the  course  of  proceeding  is,  that  our  officer  should,  on 
going  his  rounds,  make  a specification  of  all  the  works 
necessary  to  be  repaired,  which  would  be  sent  to  us. 
We  would  then,  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers, 
call  for  tenders,  and  some  time  would  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  repair  could  be  effected.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a delay  when  a matter  of  that  kind  is  to 
be  repaired,  before  our  officer  can  go  round  and  examine 
the  place,  and  before  tenders  can  be  had. 

14144.  But  can  you  account  for  the  delay  that  would 
cause  the  windows  to  get  into  the  state  I have  described! 
— I cannot.  That  should  not  be  so. 

1 4145.  Supposing  there  were  additions  desired  by  the 
local  manager  or  agricultural  teacher  in  any  of  the  farm 
buildings,  what  would  be  the  course,  in  order  to  get 
them  completed  ? — We  should  first  get  a letter  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  applying  for  these  additions, 
and  requesting  of  us  to  make  estimates  and  plans 
of  them.  These  would  be  sent  for  their  approval, 
and  when  approved  of,  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
next  year’s  estimates  were  made  out,  and  provide  for 
the  cost,  for  we  could  not  spend  any  money  until  it 
was  voted  by  Parliament — we  have  no  general  funds 
for  such  special  works.  If  any  additions  were  required 
to  ordinary  school-houses  we  should  insert  the  amount 
in  the  estimates  going  in  now,  which  will  be  voted 
next  year.  A contribution  of  a third  would  be  re- 
quired from  private  parties  in  this  latter  case. 

14146.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaints  of  want 
of  attention  to  the  repairs  of  school-houses  when  re- 
presented to  the  Board  of  Works! — Yes,  I have;  but 
not  in  the  case  of  model  schools.  I have  heard  of  com- 
plaints in  reference  to  small  schools  situated  in  remote 
and  hilly  districts;  we  had  not  many  complaints 
•in  any  of  the  districts  except  the  southern;  it  was 
principally  from  schools  in  that  district,  as  I have 
•stated. 

14147.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear-  that,  in  all 
the  districts  I visited,  I found  these  complaints  uni- 
versal ? — I would  not ; for  people  frequently,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  are  rather  inclined  to  abuse  the 
Board  of  Works ; and  I don’t  think  with  very  great 
.justice  either. 

14148.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  means  do  you  take  to 
supply  defective  arrangements  in  the  model  schools  ? 
— When  we  receive  an  application  for  alterations, 
additions,  or  repair's,  our  architect,  surveyor,  or 
•clerk  of  works,  inspects  the  premises,  and  takes  means 
of  getting  the  views  of  the  Inspector  of  the  district. 
He  sends  a report  to  the  Board  on  the  subject.  The 
Commissioners  make  any  alterations  they  deem  neces- 
sary, and  send  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  then- 
approval,  and  they  then  return  it  to  us,  approving  or 
disapproving  of  the  works  proposed. 

14149.  There  was  a complaint  made  to  us  at  Dun- 
manway,  that  there  was  no  privy  for  the  teacher’s 
house,  and  that  there  was  none  suitable  for  the  female 
teachers ; if  the  deficiency  was  represented  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  would  you  consider  that  that  want  should  be 
supplied  ? — It  should  be  attended  to  at  once  ; it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  for  any  time. 

14150.  As  regards  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  model 
schools,  is  there  any  means  taken  to  secure  that  these 
repairs  should  be  done  during  vacation  ? — Yes.  We 
generally  do  them  during  vacation,  but  sometimes  we  are 
late.  We  always  endeavour  to  do  them  during  vacation. 


14151.  At  Enniscorthy  we  found  that  the  girls  and  Oct.  21,  1868. 

infants  were  displaced  from  their  rooms  on  account  of  r 

the  repairs  not  being  executed  during  the  vacation  ? — Stack, 

Our  officer  should  have  the  specification  and  plans  ready  669 
to  do  the  repairs  during  the  vacation ; but  sometimes 
no  one  is  to  blame  for  the  delay,  for  when  we  advertise 
in  the  newspapers  for  tenders,  we  get  tenders  perhaps 
from  disreputable  or  incompetent  persons,  and  fre- 
quently the  proposals  are  too  high  and  beyond  the 
estimate.  We  have  then  to  call  for  fresh  tenders,  or  to 
cut  down  the  plan  and  specification,  or  alter  it  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  funds  available. 

14152.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  Carlow  is  the  only  county  where  there  are  no 
vested  schools! — I cannot.  There  are  some  counties 
where  the  proprietors,  I believe,  wish  to  have  the 
schools  in  their  own  hands,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
promote  schools  independent  of  the  Board.  I should 
say  that  we  have  not  half  of  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland  under  our  care. 

14153.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — In  the  paper 
you  put  in  the  smallest  number  for  which  a school- 
house  is  proposed  to  be  built,  is  sixty — do  you  build 
school-houses  for  a smaller  number  than  that  1 — No  ; 
we  do  not. 

14154.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  these  plans  the  original 
plans  prepared  by  your  officer,  or  are  they  new  plans! — 

They  are  the  original  plans  made  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Darley,  and  we  have  these  plans  still ; but 
Mr.  Owen,  the  Board’s  architect,  made  a set  of  new 
plans  about  a year  ago,  which  are  not  so  expensive, 
and  which  afford  better  light.  We  submitted  these  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  approval  and  adoption  : but 
up  to  the  present  they  have  made  no  decision  on  the 
subject. 

14155.  You  consider  these  plans  better  than  the 
original  ones  1 — Yes,  better  and  cheaper. 

14156.  How  long  ago  did  you  submit  these  plans  to 
the  Board  ? — About  a year  and  a half  ago ; on  6th 
June,  1867. 

14157.  And  you  have  got  no  answer  since  ? — No, 
we  have  not. 

14158.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — When  was  the  com- 
munication made  to  the  Board  of  Education? — It  is 
about  a year  and  a half  ago ; it  is  more  then  a year 
ago  ; on  6th  June,  1867. 

14159.  The  Chairman. — If  an  Inspector  of  the 
Board  were  to  write  to  your  office  and  say  that  he  ob- 
served such  and  such  repairs  wanting  in  certain  school- 
houses,  would  that  representation  of  his  receive  atten- 
tion from  the  Board  of  Works  ? — It  would,  certainly. 

We  always  pay  attention  to  the  Inspector’s  reports, 
and  we  call  on  our  officer  where  he  neglects  to  report 
on  repairs  that  are  necessary. 

141 60.  Then  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  to  receive  information  from  the  Inspectors  ? 

— None  whatever ; on  the  contrary,  we  are  always 
very  glad  to  receive  any  information  from  them. 

14161.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  criticise  the  plans 
for  the  building  of  the  model  schools,  or  does  the 
responsibility  rest  on  the  architect  of  the  Board  ? — It 
rests  on  the  Board’s  architect.  A great  many  of  the 
schools  were  built  before  we  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  I have  a list  here  of  those  that  have  been  built 
by  us. 

14162.  Just  mention  those  that  have  been  built  by 
you! — We  built  the  Cork  model  school,  Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen,  Londonderry,  Newtownards,  Sligo ; and 
of  those  that  are  called  minor  model  schools,  we  built 
the  schools  at  Carrickfergus,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  New- 
townstuart,  Omagh,  and  Parsonstown.  The  tender  for 
building  the  Cork  model  school  was  .£8,700. 

14163.  Did  you  build  the  Belfast  model  school? 

— No,  we  did  not.  The  tender  for  building  Ennis- 
corthy model  school  was  £4,842,  but  it  cost  something 
more  than  that. 

14164.  With  respect  to  these  schools  that  have  been 
built  by  the  Board,  we  observed  that  there  was  an 
uniformity  of  plan  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  need- 
lessly expensive;  in  fact,  more  than  was  required. 

If  any  one  was  to  make  this  complaint  would 
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Oct.  21',  1868.  your  architect  be  the  person  to  blame  for  it'  ? — -Yes,  the 
— — architect  and  the  Commissioners,  for  the  architect  had 

Wm.  Stack,  submit  and  lay  the  plans  before  the  Commissioners 
e6(*’  before  they  were  executed. 

14165.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Newtownards 
model  school  ? — No,  I am  not.  I never  saw1  it. 

14166.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  the  drainage  of  the  schools 
under  your  care  % — Yes,  it  is. 

14167.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  defective  state 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Newr-y  model-school  ? — I am  not. 
It  was  not  represented  to  our  Board,  as  far  as  I can 
recollect. 

14168.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — It  has  been,  suggested  here 
as  a recommendation  that  all  the  National  schools  in 
the  country  might  be  repaired  at  the  public  expense  ; 
if  such  a notion  were  ever  entertained  do  you  think  it 
could  be  done  by  your  office  ? — It  could,  but  I don’t 
tliink  it  would  be  at  all  advisable. 

14169.  You  think  the  organization  of  your  office 
would  not  permit  it  ? — No,  I think  not ; we  should  at 
least  double  our  local  officers,  but  in  any  case  it  would 
be  a doubtful  policy. 

14170.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  could  not 
these  small  repairs  be  thrown  on  the  county  officers  ? 
— I think  not ; it  would  be  a bad  plan,  in  my  opinion, 
to  throw  a portion  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
such  a service  on  local  persons,  and  a portion  of  it  on 
us. 

14171.  At  present  you  consider  that  the  repairs  of 
the  model  schools  should  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  repairs  of  the  small  schools  might  be 
thrown  on  some  local  person  1 — Yes ; I often  thought 
that  if  there  were  some  officer  that  could  attend  the 
moment  when  small  repairs  were  required,  it  would 
save  money. 

14172.  Do  you  employ  any  agents  in  towns  to 
attend  to  these  matters  ? — In  the  case  of  model  schools 
we  have  an  arrangement  of  that  kind.  We  appoint  a 
builder  who  lives  in  the  locality. — say  in  Sligo.  The 
head  master  has  authority  from  us  to  direct  that  that 
builder  shall  execute  certain  repairs,  such  as  the  repairs 
of  locks,  slating,  the  repairs  of  chimney-pots,  and  the 
like.  The  head  master  certifies  that  these  repairs  have 
been  executed,  and  sends  up  to  us  his  certificate;  and 
we  then  pay  the  builder.  We  have  printed  forms  for 
that  purpose,  which  we  send  to  the  head  master,  and 
which  he  gives  to  the  local  builder.  When  the  repairs 
are  executed,  the  head  master  sends  up  the  bill  certi- 
fied to  our  office,  and  we  then  pay  the  builder. 

14173.  Is  that  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Inspector  ? — If  he  lives  in  the  town  where  the  repairs 
are  required  he  signs  the  bill  as  well  as  the  head 
master.  The  head  master  first  signs  the  bill,  and 
the  Inspector  countersigns  it. 

14174.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Inspector  does 
live  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

14175.  Is  the  repair  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
local  Inspector  ? — It  is  not. 

14176.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  execution  of  these 
repairs  ?— Yes ; there  is  specified  at  the  top  of  the 
printed  form  the  nature  of  the  repairs  he  has  autho- 
rity to  have  executed — such  as  the  repairs  of  locks, 
the  repairs  of  chimney-tops,  slating,  <fce. 

14177.  Could  you  tell  me  how  much  money  did 
you  spend  last  year  on  the  National  schools  in  Ire- 
land?— Do  you  mean  on  the  ordinary  or  the  model 
schools  ? 

14178.  I should  like  to  have  the  amount  you  spent 
on  both  classes  of  schools? — The  total  estimate  for 
National  schools  for  last  year  was  £16,546. 

14179.  Did  that  include  all? — It  did;  and  it  in- 
cluded £3,500  for  building  schools. 

14180.  Was  the  entire  of  that  sum  expended  on 
the  schools — is  that  the  amount  of  the  estimate  or  is  it 
the  return  of  the  expenditure  on  them  ? — It  is  the 
estimate ; the  actual  expenditure  is  near  that  sum — 
that  £3,500  is  our  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building. 

14181.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  the  model 


schools,  as  regards  the  building  and  repairing,  of  them  • 
— We  have  charge  of  them  since  April,  1857. 

14182.  Can  you  give  us  a return  of  the  amount  of 
expenditure,  on  them  since  that  period  % — Yes,  we 
can. 

14183.  Is  it  among  the  papers  ordered  from  your 
office  ? — It  is  among  the  papers  sent  in  to  you  from 
our  office. 

14184.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  it  show  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  model  schools  ? — It  does ; it  shows 
everything. 

14185.  Rev.  Mr.  Cavrie Did  that  return  come 

direct  to  our  office,  or  was  it  sent  first  to  Marlboro’- 
street  ? — It  was  sent  to  Marlboro’-street. 

14186..  As  we  have  not  yet  seen  it,  perhaps  you 
could  send  us  a duplicate  of  that  return  1— -Yes.1'1 

14187.  I suppose  it  is  not  very  voluminous  ? — It  is 
already  made  out ; we  have  only  to  make  a copy. 

14188.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  papers  you 
wish  to  put  in? — Mr..  Yere  Foster  about  a year  ago 
represented  to  us  that  there  were  many  localities  where 
the  cheapest  National  school  was  too  expensive;  where 
the  people  were  so  poor  that  they  could  contribute  very 
little  towards  the  building ; and  he  requested  the  Board 
to  sanction  a plan  for  the  building  of  a cheaper  class 
of  schools — a school-house  that  would  only  cost  £100. 
Such  a school  would  be  merely  a room  with  four  walls 
and  a roof — in  fact  the  simplest  and  plainest  school- 
house  possible.  The  Board  did  sanction  it,  and  this 
paper  set  forth  the  conditions  of  these  cheap  schools 
which  he  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  built 
in  the  poor  localities.  + 

14189.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  would  be  the 
size  of  such  a school  as  you  speak  of  ?— It  would  have 
a floor  area  of  about  six  feet  for  each  child,  with  mor- 
tar built  walls. 

14190.  What  I mean  is,  what  would  be  the  size 
of  the  school  which  you  would  build  for  £100  ? — It 
would  be  very  small. 

14191.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  school-rooms  of 
that  class  been  built  by  you  under  these  conditions  ? — - 
I think  not  any.  We  have  had  a few  applications  for 
the  building  of  such  a class  of  school,  and  we  have 
made  grants  for  the  purpose  ; but  they  have  not  been 
carried  out. 

14192.  The  Earl  of  Dunra/ven. — Were  these  grants 
made  without  any  contribution  from  the  localities 
where  the  schools  were  to  be  built  ? — One-third  was  to 
be  contributed  from  the  locality. 

14293.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Under  whose  special  depart- 
ment is  the  model  school  at  Glasnevin? — It  is  under- 
Mr.  Clarendon,  one  of  our  surveyors ; he  attends  to  it. 

14194.  Do  you  know  if  any  requisition  respecting 
that  school  was  sent  in,  within  the  last  year-  and  a 
half  or  two,  to  tire  Board  of  Works,  to  have  repairs  exr 
ecuted  there  ? — Yes,  there  were  several  sent  in,  and 
they  have  been  attended  to. 

14195.  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  one  being 
sent  in  to  your  office  in  May  last  about  the  supply  of 
gas  l — I am  aware  of  that. 

14196.  Has  that  been  attended  to  ? — Not  yet,  and 
the  explanation  of  that,  is,  there  is  a question  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  get  a supply  of  gas 
from  the  city  than  be  manufacturers  of  gas  ourselves  ; 
and  we  are  negotiating  with  the  company  about  it. 

14197.  Does  it  take  six  months  for  the  Board  to 
determine  cases. of  that  kind? — It  does  not;  but  the 
fact  was  there  were  two  retorts  erected  there  under  a 
contract  from  us.  One  of  these  failed ; the  other  was 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  effective 
for  that  pur-pose.  When  one  of  them  failed  the  question 
arose  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  repaired, 
or-  abandon  those  gas-works,  and  get  the  supply  of  gas 
from  the  city  company  and  not  be  manufacturers  of  it 
ourselves. 

14198.  The  application  was  made  to  have  a new 
one  erected  ? — Yes. 

14199.  Are  you  aware  that  a second  requisition 


* return-will  be  found'in  Sec  IV.,  Paragraphs  1 and  2,  of  the  returns- furnished  by  the  National  Board, 
t 11ns  List  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page  612,  marked.  D. 
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was  sent  in  to  your  office  in  reference  to  the  state  of  Inland  Revenue  and  Post  Office  buildings— .in  fact  all  Oct.  21,  I8f 

the  second  retort  ? — I am  not.  the  Government  buildings  in  Ireland  are  in  their  

14200.  And  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  place  is  now  charge  as  well  as  the  National  schools.  Wm-  Stack, 

lighted  'with  oil  lamps  ? — I am  not.  14210.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Then  you  would  want  CStI' 

14201.  Should  you  be  surprised  at  such  a state  of  three  times  the  number  of  clerks  that  you  have? — 
things — should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  whole  We  would,  I think,  want  some  further  assistance, 
place  is  left  without  any  light  except  what  is  procured  14211.  Do  you  repair  the  military  buildings  ? — No, 
from  the  use  of  oil  lamps.?— I would;  but  I know  it  we  don’t;  these  are  imder  the  charge  of  the  War 
was  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  repair  the  retorts  but  Department ; but  we  repair  the  Constabulary  barracks, 
for  the  question  that  arose  respecting  thesnpply  of  gas.  14212;  Mr.  Sidlwan. — How  many  clerks  of  works 
142.02.  But  does  it  take  the  Board  six  months  to  are  there  altogether  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the 
come  to  a decision  of  that  kind  ? — It  does  not.  Board  ? — There  are  six  altogether. 

14203.  Can  you  state  how  long  ago  it  was  since  the  14213.  Th eChavrmcm. — Are  there  any  other  returns 
requisition  was  sent  in  for  the  cases  for  holding  you  wish  to  put  in? — This  one  I hold  in  my  hand 
minerals  and  such  articles  ? — I can’t  say.  is  a return  of  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 

14204.  Is  it  a year,  do  you  think  ? — I could  not  say.  last  four  years,  averaging  about  £14,000  a year — 

I have  no  recollection  of  it,  but  I could  find  it  out  for  which  you  might  wish  to  have.  I have  also  here 
you  very  soon.  returns  of  the  number  of  National  schools,  amounting 

14205.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  a re-  to  103,  that  were  built  by  us  since  1857 — since  we 
quisition  was  sent  in  for  the  repair  of  Tervoe  school  ? got  charge  of  them;  with  the  names  of  the  counties  in 
— I could  not  say.  I have  no  recollection  of  it.  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  amount  expended  on 

14206.  After  a requisition  is  sent  in  how  long  does  the  buildings.* 
it  take  to  have  repairs  executed  for  a country  model  14214.  How  many  visits  is  the  cleric  of  works 
school?— If  it  is  for  a large  sum,  say  £500,  we  can’t  expected  to  pay  to  the  schools  in  his  district?— He  is 
execute  them  until  the  estimate  for  that  amount  is  expected  to  visit  them  twice  a year — in  the  spring 
passed  by  Parliament.  and  autumn — and  to  make  a note  of  all  the  repairs 

14207.  Suppose  it  were  for  ten  Shillings,  how  long  that  are  required  in  each  of  them;  and  they  are  to  be 
would  it  take  ? — That  could  be  done  at  once.  executed  the  next  year. 

14208.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  we  found  out  14215.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  physically  possible, 
that  it  took  two  years  for  the  execution  of  some  of  considering  the  small  number  of  clerks  you  have,  and 
those  repairs  ? — I am  aware  that  in  some  districts,  for  the  out-of-the-way  districts  in  which  some  of  the 
instance,  .some  of  the  southern  districts,  as  I have  schools  are  situated? — As  a subordinate  officer  under 
already  stated,  there  have  been  delays  and  complaints.  the  Board  I cannot  be  expected  to  suggest  anything 
14209.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  in-  on  the  subject ; but  if  I were  to  offer  an  opinion,  my 
crease  . the  number  of  the  clerks  of  works  in  these  dis-  impression  is  that  something  more  localized  would  be 
tricts?- — We  have  done  so ; we  have  .appointed  one  more  effective  for  repairs. 

additional.  It  is  a question  whether  the  extent  of  14216.  Do  the  Commissioners  desire  the  clerks  of 
the  districts  to  which  clerks  of  works  are  appointed — works  to  send  in  reports  to  them  of  the  places  they 
sometimes  extending  to  .four  or  five  counties — is  not  have  visited,  whether  these  places  require  repairs  or 
too  much  to  attend  to,  for  they  have  to  attend  not  not? — They  do,  once  a year,  of  works  executed,  and 
merely  to  the  National  schools,  but  they  have  under  weekly,  of  names  of  places  visited, 
their  care  the  Customs  and  Coastguard  buildings,  the 


Brother  P.  D.  M‘Donnell  sworn. 


14217.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  office  which  you 
fill  with  respect  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at 
Cabra? — I am  director  of  the  establishment,  a member 
of  the  committee,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
and  principal  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  charity. 

14218.  Are  you  the  head  of  the  establishment  as 
D hector  ? — As  Director. 

14219.  Do  you  reside  there? — Yes. 

14220.  Does  that  institution  receive  any  public  as- 
sistance?— Save  from  the.  workhouses. 

14221.  What  are  the  rates  .that  the  guardians  pay 
for  those  inmates  that  they  choose  to  send  to  you  ? — 
Fifteen  pounds  a year  at  present.  If  your  lordship 
would  allow  me  to  make  a statement,  perhaps  I would 
be  able  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  might  be 
considered  the  principal  part  of  the  inquiry.  Our  com- 
mittee, in  commissioning  me  to  appear  before  you,  wish 
that  something  really  effectual  should  be  done  for  the 
great  number  of  poor  deaf  mutes  dispersed  throughout 
Ireland.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  represent  their 
sad  state  to  you,  but  there  is  scarcely  a single  person 
possessed  of  what  I would  call  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  that  does  not  express  himself  feelingly  on 
the  subject  when  the  occasion  offers.  The  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
have  testified  the  most  tender  care  for  those  poor 
creatures,  and  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
which  show  how  solicitous  they  are  for  the  education 
and  improvement  of  this  the  most  abandoned  portion  of 
their  flock.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  at  an 


examination  held  in  Letterkenny,  during  the  course  of 
last  year,  expressed  himself  thus : — 

“ Perhaps  in  the  whole  extent  of  creation  there  is  not  a 
more  piteous  object  than  the  poor  uneducated  deaf  mute. 
You  cheered  and  applauded,  but  the  poor  children  heard 
not  your  cheers.  These  poor  boys  never  heard  the  gay  and 
pleasing  sound  of  music,  and  they  are  debarred  from  hearing 
a more  delicious  sound — the  sweet  sound  of  the  voice  of  a 
mother  or  father.  Never  to  experience  those  pleasing  sen- 
sations is  the  smallest  loss  of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
deprived.  You  see  in  each  of  them  an  immortal  soul,  des- 
tined for  an  exalted  place  in  glory  hereafter.  'They  cannot 
be  assisted  by  father,  or  mother  or  clergyman  ; but  at  the 
Institution  at  Cabra  the}'  can  acquire  all  that  is  necessary 
for  them  to  know.  It  is  indisputably  proved  that  they  have 
no  notion  of  God,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  eternity.  It  has 
been  ascertained  from  intelligent  deaf  mutes  what  their 
ideas  on  religious  matters  were  before  instructed.  They 
may  exhibit  certain  manifestations  of  piety,  but  we  should 
not  be  deceived  by  this.  They  know  nothing  of  God  and 
spiritual  things.  One  of  these,  a lady,  returned  to  the  use 
of  speech  and  hearing,  tells  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  God,  that  the  only  notion  she  entertained  of  him,  when 
people  pointed  upwards,  was  that  of  some  great  man  in  the 
sky,  with  a globe  in  his  hand.  And  when  they  pointed 
downwards  she  thought  they  meant  the  wine-cellar.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  an  undue  reverence  for  the  elements  of 
nature,  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  great  and  saving 
truths  which  are  essential  to  man’s  salvation.  They  remain 
unsubdued  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  alienated  from  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  their  Redeemer  ; dying  without  hope  ; 
unsuspicious  of  judgment ; and  leaving  us  in  awful  doubt  as 
to  the  lot  that  awaits  them  in  the  life  to  come.” 


Brother  P.  D. 
M‘DonnelI. 


* Those  Lists  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  pages  612,  613,  marked  E.  and  F. 
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Brother  P.  D. 
M'Donnell. 


I may  refer  to  another  passage  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns  at  a late  examination  that  was  held  in  the  town 
of  "Wexford.  He  says  : — 

“ It  is  quite  true  I feel  a great  interest  in  this  institution 
and  in  the  great  and  important  work  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
T had  always  felt  this  interest,  but  to-day  that  interest  has 
greatly  increased,  and  I am  sure  I only  shared  the  delight 
you  all  experienced  at  that  exhibition  which  is  a great  and 
pleasing  proof  of  the  labour  of  the  good  Christian  Brothers, 
to  whom  we  all  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  the  great  care  bestowed  by  them  on  those  poor 
children  who  are  deprived  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  the 
success  with  which  these  labours  have  been  crowned.  I do 
feel  a great  interest  in  this  institution.  But  I confess  that 
this  exhibition  to  day  had  a painful  interest  for  me,  for  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  to  be  informed  that  there  were  such 
a number  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country.  It  has  indeed  a 
painful  interest  for  me,  for  I am  accountable  for  the  souls 
of  these  poor  creatures.  Without  investigating  the  inscrut- 
able mercy  of  Divine  power  with  regard  to  these  poor  crea- 
tures, I do  deem  it  my  duty  to  exert  myself  to  dispel  the 
darkness  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  those  mysteries  of  the  infinite  mercies 
of  God ; but  it  is  painful  to  consider  how,  without  any  in- 
struction from  without,  or  any  external  aid,  these  poor  deaf 
mutes  can  work  out  their  salvation — the  end  for  which  they 
were  created.  _ It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  help  to  teach 
them  their  obligations  to  Almighty  God,  and  enable  them 
to  acquire  these  aids  and  helps  to  overcome  those  difficulties 
to  save  their  souls,  which  we  all  have  to  surmount  in  living 
in  conformity  with  the  Divine  will.” 


to  institutions  to  be  taught? — They  have  no  alternative  - 
they  have  no  other  means  of  getting  them  educated 
but  by  sending  them  to  us. 

14233.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  generally 
willing  or  unwilling  to  send  them  from  home? — Most 
anxious  to  send  them;  but  the  Guardians  will  not 
defray  the  expenses  in  a great  many  instances,  so  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  becomes  a dead  letter  with 
regard  to  the  greater  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Ireland. 

14234.  Are  the  whole  of  the  children  in  your  estab- 
lishment paupers  ? — No ; we  have  seven  whom  we  call 
boarders ; the  remainder  are  termed  paupers. 

14235.  Are  those  that  come  from  England  and  Scot- 
land the  children  of  paupers? — All,  except  one,  are' 
the  children  of  very  poor  parents,  some  of  whom  arc 
tradesmen.  The  greater  number  live  by  their  labour. 
They  may  be  termed  paupers  in  the  proper  sense  oi! 
the  term. 

14236.  How  comes  it  that  they  are  sent  to  Ire- 
land ? — Because  there  is  no  Catholic  establishment  for- 
them  in  England. 

14237.  Are  they  maintained  by  your  general  sub- 
scriptions, or  are  they  sent  by  benevolent  people  in> 
England  who  defray  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  paupers  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance  is  never  pai(L 
It  takes  about  £21  10s.  to  support  a child  in  Our  in- 
stitution. 


Our  Committee  wish  me  to  state  that,  though 
a number  of  Commissions  have  been  appointed  from 
time  to  time,  to  inquire  into  the  various  grievances 
affecting  society,  yet  nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
“ for  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb and  hence  they  wish 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  particu- 
larly to  the  deplorable  state  of  this  class. 

14222.  What  number  has  your  institution  the  capa- 
city to  hold  ? — At  present  it  would  hold  about  200, 
but  with  some  difficulty. 

14223.  I see  by  the  paper  that  you  have  given  us 
there  are  now  283  under  instruction? — That  means  the 
boys  and  girls ; but  the  two  establishments  are  sepa- 
rate. By  the  word  institution  we  mean  the  entire 
charity  under  the  control  of  the  Committee,  but  we 
apply  the  word  “establishment”  to  the  male  as  well  as 
to  the  female  branch  of  the  institution. 

14224.  Are  the  females  within  the  same  ground? 

No;  the  establishments  are  separated  about  half 
a-mile  from  each  other. 

14225.  How  many  does  the  female  institution  hold  ? 
— It  holds  150. 

14226.  Have  the  P oor  Law  Guardians  power  to  send 
pauper  children  to  your  asylum,  and  to  pay  special 
rates  for  their  maintenance? — They  have  the  power, 
but  on  a great  many  occasions  they  omit  doing  so. 

14227.  You  state  that  by  the  Report  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  for  1861  there  were  5,653  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Ireland?— That  includes  adults  as  well  as 
children. 

14228.  I see  by  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  1867  that  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  jn  the  union  workhouses  was  only  156  ? — I have 
not  seen  the  Report. 

14229,  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  are  there 
■many  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  parents  are  able 
to  support  them? — Very  few  indeed,  when  compared 
with  tfre  entire  number. 

14230.  What  proportion  of  pauper  deaf  and  dumb 
children  do  you  suppose  there  are  besides  the  283  in 

your  institution  and  156  in  the  workhouses? I can 

give  you  the  entire  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  Ireland,  also  those  under  twenty  years  of  age,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  number  that  we  may  term  paupers. 

I think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  that. 

14231.  What  is  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  Ireland  according 
to  your  calculation  J— Two  thousand  and  twenty-two. 
That  is  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report 
in  1861.  l 

14232;  Are  the  poorest  classes  in  Ireland  apt  to 
keep  their  deaf  and  dumb  cliildren  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  workhouse  or  getting  them  sent 


14238.  I mean  with  regard  to  the  children  who 
come  from  England  and  Scotland  ? — The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  them  as  to  children  in  Ireland.  The  highest 
amount  that  we  receive  for  a pauper  child  is  £15  per 
annum,  and  then  the  institution  has  to  supplement  what 
is  required  for  his  support  out  of  the  collections  and 
subscriptions  received.  I might  mention,  that  though 
this  cost  may  appear  high,  yet  it  is  much  lower  than 
that  paid  in  any  of  the  institutions  in  England  or 
America.  The  cost  of  each  pauper  child  at  the  insti- 
tution in  London  is  £25  10s.,  though  there  are  330 
children  at  present  in  that  institution. 

14239.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children  there  are  in  Ireland  in  Protestant  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? — I don’t  know  pre- 
cisely. Without  having  their  reports  before  me,  I could 
not  tell  you. 

14240.  With  your  view  that  the  deaf  and  dumb- 
children  are  principally  the  children  of  very  poor  parents,, 
how  do  you  account  for  so  small  a number  as  156  being; 
now  in  different  workhouses? — I explain  it  in  tins, 
way— when  we  speak  of  a destitute  deaf  and  dumb, 
child,  it  is  not  understood  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
pauper  to  be  put  into  the  workhouse,  because  many  a- 
poor  farmer  having  seven  or  eight  children,  and  hav- 
ing but  a few  acres  of  land,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
that  child’s  education  in  school.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  that  child  is  a pauper,  and  I may  say,  the  son  of 
a pauper,  and  hence  it  is  expected — as  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  told  me,  and  have  written  to  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians — that  Guardians  should  be 
somewhat  more  tolerant  towards  deaf  and  dumb  child- 
ren in  the  explanation  of  the  word  destitute  than  what 
they  should  be  to  others.  We  consider  that,  every 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  whose  parents  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  his  education  and  support,  should  be  dee.'nexl  a. 
pauper. 

14241.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  those' 
who  are  in  the  workhouses  being  so  small  a proportion 
of  2,000  existing  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  is  a very 
large  proportion  for  the  reasons  I have  given. 

14242.  Mr.  Waldron. — That  is  taking  into  account 
the  number  who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school?— Yes. 

14243.  The  proportion  of  an  age  to  go  to  school 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb?— Rather  with  regard  to  the  children  of  those 
whom  the  law  calls  paupers  or  vagrants,  and  who 
themselves  must  enter  the  workhouse.  There  are  very 
few  people  capable  of  supporting  a deaf  and  dumb 
child  at  home,  that  will  send  the  child  to  the  work- 
house.  Even  in  cases  of  persons  applying  for  the- 
admission  of  children,  when  we  recommended  them  to 
apply  to  the  workhouse,  they  refused ; they  said  they 
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could  not  bring  themselves  to  take  such  a step,  on 
account  of  its  humiliation ; and  that  they  would  rather 
keep  the  child  at  home,  though  they  were  not  able  to 
pay  for  its  support  in  the  institution. 

14244.  The  Chairman. — How  long  do  you  keep 
children  in  the  institution? — Too  short  a time  for  in- 
struction. Six  years  should  be  allowed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a child.  In  America  it  is  much  more;  but  the 
(uiardians  very  often  order  a child  home  before  he  is 
half  educated.  Even  last  week  we  had  a case  of  that 
kind  in  the  Kinsale  Union,  from  which  a boy  had  been 
sent  to  us  three  years  ago.  The  father  went  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  mother  is  a mendicant.  The  guardians 
have  ordered  the  boy  home. 

14245.  Mx\  Sullivan. — What  duration  of  time  are 
they  allowed  to  remain  in  America— in  the  New 
England  states,  for  example? — I have  a report  here 
from  America,  showing  that  they  recommend  a period 
of  ten  years.  We  find  that  six  years  is  too  limited  a 
period  for  a boy’s  education,  and  hence  we  woxxld  wish 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  seven  or  eight  years,  if 
possible. 

14246.  Mx\  Waldron. — In  fact,  in  the  first  Wo  or 
three  years  there  is  no  progress  made? — That  is  ac- 
cording to  the  boy's  age  and  abilities. 

14247.  But  usually? — It  would  be  very  hard  for  me 
to  say;  for  it  often  occurs  that  a child  in  a year  or  a 
year  and  a half  can  write  a very  legible  hand,  so  that 
even  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  is  able  to  make  his 
confession  in  writing,  and  approach  the  Sacraments, 
having  sufficient  information  that  will  satisfy  the  clergy- 
man  that  he  is  so  prepared. 

14248.  The  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  your 
pupils  are  you  able  to  teach  to  wxite  with  facility  ? — 
Nearly  the  entire  of  them,  if  they  are  the  full  period, 
but,  generally  speaking,  in  about  twelve  months  time 
a boy  can  wxite  a pretty  fair  hand  with  us,  and  answer 
simple  questions  in  writing. 

14249.  Mr.  Lease. — And  boys  when  they  come  in 
know  nothing  ? — They  know  nothing  whatever ; they 
are  totally  ignorant. 

14250.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  make  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  age  in  connexion  with  that  answer? 
— We  would  wish  that  the  child  should  not  be  under 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  if  possible ; but  sometimes 
we  are  obliged  to  receive  them  at  an  earlier  age,  simply 
on  this  account — when  we  have  applications  from 
boards  of  guardians  to  receive  such  children  we  are 
afraid  if  we  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  perhaps  he 
would  not  be  offered  at  a later  age. 

14251.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  age  of  the 
children  you  refer  to  when  you  say  many  of  them  can 
wxite  a legible  hand,  and  answer  simple  questions,  after 
being  twelve  months  in  the  institixtion  ? — I shoxxld 
say  if  they  enter  at  nine  or  ten,  or  from  that  to 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  When 
I say  answering  simple  questions,  I mean  within  a very 
limited  sphere,  and  that,  of  course,  the  child  will  be 
three  or  four  years  in  the  establishment.  I make  a 
distinction  between  writing  a legible  hand  and  answer- 
ing questions. 

14252.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  limited  know- 
ledge to  which  yoxx  refer  ? — The  test  that  we  have  for 
their  knowledge,  and  the  great  point  all  these  children 
aim  at  is,  that  they  may  be  able  to  discharge  their 
religious  duties  when  they  leave  our  institution. 
Hence,  a knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  religion, 
in  the  way  of  essentials,  is  required.  We  expect  that 
the  children  will  give  what  we  call  explicit  answer's 
to  every  one  of  these.  Then  there  is  geography  and  a 
little  history,  and  such  things.  It  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  write  than  it  is  for  them  to  read,  for  they  have 
a greater  difficulty  in  understanding  the  words  of  a 
lesson  than  in  writing  them  mechanically. 

14253.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  means  have  you  of 
judging  that  they  are  sufficiently  prepared  for  approach- 
ing the  Sacraments  ? — They  are  generally  submitted  to 
an  examination  by  the  chaplain  of  the  institution, 
and  he  examines  them  in  the  principal  mysteries  of 
religion  and  of  matters  connected  with  the  Sacraments, 
and  sess  that  they  have  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  all 


those  things  that  would  be  required  of  any  child  in  one  Oct.  21 , 1SG8. 

of  our  ordinary  schools.  He  will  have  to  take  the  . — - 

answers  of  each  in  writing,  for  the  great  point  we  have 

in  view  is  that  when  a boy  returns  home  he  wtll  be 

able  to  discharge  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of 

religion — that  is  when  he  goes  to  confession  that  he 

will  be  able  to  -write  his  sins,  and  -without  that  we 


consider  Iris  education  has  been  lost. 

14254.  Then  that  examination  upon  religious  blat- 
ters is  conducted  by  writing  and  not  by  signs  ? — By 
writing ; but  it  sometrmes  occurs  that  a boy  who  is 
very  dull  will  not  be  able  to  write,  and  then  he  makes 
his  confession  to  the  chaplain  by  signs,  but  that  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence  indeed. 

14255.  Then  in  most  cases  you  are  able  to  succeed 
in  getting  them  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  them  to 
write  ? — With  very  few  exceptions. 

14256.  The  Chairman.- — Are  the  Claremont,  Money- 
more,  and  Strabane  institutions  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions? — I believe  entirely  so. 

14257.  The  pupils,  you  say  in  your  paper,  are  reared 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church? — It  is  the 
Census  Commissioners  say  so. 

14258.  You  say  it,  quoting  from  them? — Yes, 
quoting  from  them. 

14259.  Mr.  Sullivan. — They  say  they  are  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Are  they  not  paid  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  children  sent  from  work- 
houses  to  them? — Of  course  they  are  paid  for  the 
children,  I know  very  little  of  these  institutions  unless 
what  I can  learn  from  their  reports,  and  that  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  limited.  I cannot  give  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

14260.  If  any  children  are  sent  to  those  institutions 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  they  are  entitled  to  claim 
payment  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

14261.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  these  institutions 
hold  the  same  position  with  regard  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  that  your  institution  does  ? — Certainly. 

14262.  You  do  not  . hold  yourself  responsible  for  the 
statement  quoted  from  the  Census  Commissioners  ? — 
I do  not,  but  I would  say  it  is  correct.  Sir  Wm. 
Wilde  is  very  anxious  to  give  you  fuller  information 
than  what  I could  give  you,  for  I have  been  speaking  - 
to  him  on  the  subject. 

14263.  I refer  to  the  statement,  that  the  pupils 
have  been  reared  in  the  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  a matter  of 
fact  or  not? — I am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

14264.  With  regard- to  the  Belfast  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution? — They  are  reared  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Established  Church. 

14265.  But  is  not  the  Belfast  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  designed  for  parties  of  several  denomina- 
tions ; and  are  not  the  children  of  these  denominations 
brought  up  in  it  in  connexion  with  their  respective 
denominations? — I think  not,  but  I am  quite  satisfied 
they  are  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  I say  so  for  this  reason  that  it  is  a Protestant 
clergyman  who  is  the  superintendent  of  that  institution. 

14266.  What  is  his  name  ? — I cannot  give  you  his 
name.  I visited  the  Protestant  institution,  but  I 
don’t  know  his  name. 

14267.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinahan  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  his  name. 

14268.  I know  he  is  not  an  Established  Church 
Protestant ; he  is  a Presbyterian? — In  mentioning  the 
word  Protestant,  the  Census  Commissioners  probably 
refer  to  that,  hence  they  make  no  distinction  between 
Protestants  and  Presbyterians. 

[The  room  was  cleared  and  on  re-admission  the 
examination  was  resumed  as  follows  : — ] 

14269.  The  Chairman. — In  whom  would  you  pro- 


pose to  vest  any  greater  power  to  cause  pauper  chil- 
dren to  be  sent  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  cases 
where  the  Guardians  are  unwilling.  Would  you  pro- 
pose to  vest  it  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner's  ? — I 
certainly  would. 

14270.  What  opportunities  have  deaf  and  dumb 
children  in  Ireland  of  doing  something  towards  their 
own  maintenance  after  they  have  left  your  mstitution  ? 
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Oct.  21,  1868.  — Very  little,  except  the  trades  that  we  teach  them  in 
the  institution. 

14271.  What  trades  do  you  find  you  teach  most  suc- 
cessfully ? — The  shoemaking  and  tailoring.  They  also 
learn  to  be  printers,  bakers,  and  gardeners. 

14272.  Mr.  Waldron. — And  carpenters  ? — And  car- 
penters. 

14273.  The  Chwirnum. — Is  there  any  other  sugges- 
tion in  the  interests  of  those  poor  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren you  would  wish  to  make  besides  that  of  giving- 
power  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  cause  them 
to  be  sent  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ratepayers  ? — The  Commissioners  have 
no  power  at  present  to  compel  a Board  of  Guardians 
to  send  any  child.  The  Act  is  permissive,  not  com- 
pulsory.  I have  had  frequently  to  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  represent  cases  to  them  where 
I thought  a grievance  existed.  They  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  but  they  got  no  redress,  for  they 
said  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  compliance;  and 
besides,  in  disputed  cases  that  might  arise  at  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians,  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
Guardians  themselves  and  the  children,  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  their  decision  should  be  final  on  the 
point. 

14274.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.—  Do  the  Christian  Brothers 
who  have  charge  of  the  males,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominick,  who  have  charge  of  females, 
belong  to  religious  orders  ? — They  do. 

14275.  And  take  an  interest  in  their  work  as  a rer 
ligious  duty  ? — Certainly. 

14276.  In  this  paper  you  speak  of  experienced  and 
permanent  -teachers  as  desirable.  May  I ask  you  are 
these  Christian  Brothers  experienced  teachers  in  their 
department  ? — Certainly. 

14277.  And  do  you  regard  them  as  permanent 
teachers  1— Certainly. 

14278.  And  those  ladies  also  ?— .And  those  ladies 
also.  They  may  be  changed  occasionally,  but  it  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  institution. 

14279.  But  if  changed,  their  places  would  be  sup- 
plied by  others  ? — Supplied  by  others  from  the  same 
institution. 

14286.  Have  you  at  present  a sufficient  staff  to 
attend  to  the  children  who  are  in  course  of  training? 

Quite  sufficient.  There  is  a teacher  allowed  to  every 
twenty-five  boys.  J 

14281.  You  mention  that  there  is  a very  large  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes  still  outlying  and  remaining  in  perfect 
ignorance.  Do  you  know  what  age  they  are  ? Do 
you  refer  to  children— boys  up  to  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  the  3,678  ? — I refer  to  every  age.  I 
have  taken  the  number  from  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners’ Report,  and  their  ages  average  from  five  to 
above  fifty. 

14282.  Could  you  say  what  number  of  the  3,678  are 
under  twenty  ? — I can  inform  you  of  that — 2 022 
14283.  Under  twenty  %— Under  twenty. 

1.4284.  Has  any  vigorous  effort  been  made  amongst 
the  nomiui  Catholic  gentry  and  people  of  Ireland  to 
overtake  the  necessities  of  these  cases  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  ?— They  subscribe  to  our  institution, 
lhe  subscriptions  were  very  low,  indeed;  but  lately 
they  nave  improved. 

14285.  They  are  charitable  and  liberal  in  support 
nig  then-  own  institution  ?— They  are. 

14286.  Do  you  thmk  a sufficiently  vigorous  effort 
lias  been  made  representing  the  wants  of  those  people, 
to  get  the  Roman  Catholic  people  to  subscribe1*— -I 
think  more  could  not  be  done. 

14287.  You  have  enumerated  the  trades;  can  you 
say  whether  many  of  the  boys  do  support  themselves 
in  alter  life?— A great  many,  and  support  their 
parents  also. 

14288.  In  what  departments  have  .they  been  most 
successful  in  what  trades  ? — Generally  the  shoemak- 
iug;  some  of  them  have  been  stone-cutters,  some 
tailors,-  bakers,  and  the  various  other  trades  I have 
mentioned.  One  ease  occurred  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land—I recollect  it  was  in  Carndonagh— ■ where  a boy 


was  sent  home,  and  found  his  mother  living  in  a hut 
on  the  road  side.  He  withdrew  her  from  it,  and  Ls 
now  able  to  support  himself  and  herself  in  respect- 
ability. 1 

14289.  Have  you  not  heard  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  parents  of  these  poor  children  so  afflicted  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  part  with  them?— Not  a great 
many  cases ; but  the  reluctance  is  owing  to  what  T 
would  call  an  overweening  affection  for  the  children 
However,  there  is  scarcely  a case  existing  where  they 
have  not  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  to  send  the  children  to  our  institution.  Where 
they  have  not,  the  natural  affections  of  the  people  are 
so  strong,  that  even  if  starving,  they  prefer  to  keep  the 
children  under  their  own  control  rather  than  send 
them  to  the  workhouse. 

14290.  The  Board  of  Guardians  pay  you  £15  per 
annum  for  pauper  children.  On  an  average  does  not 
the  £15  support  each  child  ?— Certainly  not. 

14291.  What  do  you  calculate  as  the  cost  for  each 
child  ?— About  £21  10s. 

14292.  Does  that  include  food  and  clothing?- Not 

only  food  and  clothing,  but  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

14293.  The  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  in- 
cluding everything  ? — Including  everything. 

14294.  Now  is  this  institution  supported . by  sub- 
scriptions from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  north  and  south  ? 

North  and  south. 

14295.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  income,  do  you 
say  ? — It  varies  considerably. 

14296.  Last  year-,  for  instance? — Last  year  it  was 
pretty  high.  I think  I can  tell  you  what  our  amount 
last  year  was.  We  made  a very  vigorous  effort.  In 
the  year  1858,  the  total  amount  of  our  .subscriptions, 
collections,  and  donations  was  £889  Os.  Id:  in  1867 
we  got  £2,456  17s.  6c/. 

14297.  You  are  going  to  build  an  addition  to  yam- 
institution? — We  are  about  to  build  a refectory,  also 
a hew  chapel  for  the  children. 

14298.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  other  than 
those  m the  paper,  by  which  you  think  the  education 
of  these  poor  children  might  be  more  advantageously 
carried  on  ? — What  we  want  particularly  is,  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  by  which  the  great  number 
of  deaf  mutes  throughout  Ireland  would  receive  edu- 
cation. I think  that  the  machinery  that  exists  at 
present  for  education  is  as  good  as  in  any  other  insti- 
tution in  Great  Britain. 

14299.  I understood  you,  in  answer  to  Lord  Powis, 
to  say  that  if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  the 
power  to  compel  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  pauper 
children  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  it  would  meet 
the  difficulty  1— Yes,  in  one  way ; but  still  I think 
that  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  found  in  doing 
that,  and  the  reason  is  the  one  I have  mentioned 
in  that  paper — that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  represent- 
ing the  electoral  divisions  are  the  parties  that  generally 
decide  whether  a child  is  to  be  sent  or  not,  and  so  long 
as  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  there  will  be  very  little 
hope  of  getting  a greater  number  of  children  sent  to  the 
institution.  If  there  was  union  rating,  or  if  some  other 
means  could  be  adopted,  I think  then  that  we  would 
have  every  chance  of  receiving  a far  greater  number. 

14300.  Lord  Clonbrock. — It  would  be  a hard  case  to 
put  on  an  electoral  division  a case  of  that  sort.  Union 
rating  might  be  adopted  in  a case  where  a deaf  and 
dumb  child  existed  in  the  union.  Would  that  meet 
your  objection  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  any  change  in  the  system  of  rating  1— That  is  true, 
or  there  might  be  a rate  in  aid. 

14301.  What  I want  to  know  is,  would  it  meet  your 
objection?— Yes,  any  way  that  would  save  the  children, 
and  have  them  taught,  is  what  I meant. 

14302.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a question  on  a 
matter  which  strikes rmfi:  as  somewhat  extraordinary? 

In  looking  over  this  page  that  you  have  sent  in,  I find 
it  stated  that  in  point  of  intellect  those  that  are  dumb 
are  inferior  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  How  is  that  ? — I 
can  tell  you.  It  arises  from  this  fact,  that  the  boy 
who  is  totally  deaf  and  dumb  has  generally  the  free 
and  full  use  of  his  intellect,  whereas  in  case  of  the  boy 
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that  is  dumb  only,  it  is  always  some  physical  disorgan- 
ization that  causes  his  dumbness. 

14303.  In  fact  there  is  something  besides  being 
dumb  ; in  such  a case  the  boy’s  intellect  is  weak  ? — He 
is  weak  in  intellect. 

1 4304.  That  is  almost  invariably  the  case  ? — Almost 
invariably  the  case.  Several  cases  of  that  kind  are  in 
our  institution.  If  a boy  is  dumb  only  he  is  found  to 
be  poorer  in  intellect  than  one  of  the  boys  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb. 

14305.  Mr.  WaM/ron. — I believe  you  are  one  ot  the 
members  of  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers  ? — Yes. 

14306.  Were  you  not  connected  with  a school  of 
that  order  in  England  ? — I was  a teacher  for  ten  years 
in  England. 

14307.  What  part  of  it  ?— Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Salford. 

14308.  Were  the  schools  of  your  order  there  under 
the  Privy  Council? — Never. 

14309.  They  were  not  connected  t- — Not  connected. 
14310.  They  are  as  they  are  here?— As  they  are  in 
Ireland,  supported  by  voluntary,  subscriptions. 

14311.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  schools  of 
your  order  might  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  and  the  National  Board  in 
this  country  ? Is  there  any  modification  of  the  rules 
of  both  that  would  enable  that  to  be  done? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so  under  existing 
circumstances,  for  as  the  rules  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
England  or  in  Ireland  exist  at  present  we  would  have 
very  serious  objections  to  it ; and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  when  the  question  was  mooted  in  England, 
when  I was  there,  why  we  objected  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

14312.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  said  you  would  not  like 
to  .receive  any  deaf  and  dumb  boys  above  the  age  of 
eio-ht  or  nine? — If  we  possibly  could  avoid  it  we  would 
not. 

14313.  What  would  you  fix  as  the  limit  beyond 
which  you  would  not  wish  to  receive  them  ? — We  re- 
ceive persons  at  present  up  to  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  when  some  of  the  clergymen  of 
various  parishes  in  Ireland  wish  them  to  be  instructed, 
but  we  have  a great  difficulty  in  imparting  to  them 
any  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  them. 

14314.  Then  it  would  be  practically  useless  to  send 
them  to  your  institution  after  twenty  years  of  age  ? 

There  are  cases  where  they  would  benefit  much  by 

being  sent  even  at  twenty-two  or  at  twenty-three,  but 
they  never  can  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
- ticiency  in  their  education  as  children  can. 

14315.  Out  of  the  5,653— that  is  the  number  you 
give  from  the  Census  of  deaf  mutes  in  Ireland 
what  proportion  would  there  be  within  the  limits  of, 
say  from  eight  or  nine  to  twenty  years  of  age.  I want 
merely  a rough  calculation  ? — I should  say  about  2,500. 

14316.  Then  of  the  whole  number,  2,500  would  be 
about  the  number  that  ought  to  be  at  school  ? — Yes  ; 
I include  in  that  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic 
children. 

14317.  How  many  institutions  are  there  in  Ireland 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? — Four. 

14318.  Could  you  give  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  at  present  in  those  four  institutions? — The  last 
report  ' of  the  Claremont  institution,  as  well  as  I re- 
member, showed  that  there  were  eighty  there.  I did 
not  take  a note  of  it.  The  number  in  the  Belfast  in- 
stitution was,  I think,  about  101,  but  I have  not  seen 
the  reports  of  the  other  institutions. 

14319.  In  round  numbers,  how  many  would  you  say 
there  were  in  those  four  institutions  ? — I should  say 
there  were  at  least  250  in  the  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian institutions,  and  we  have  at  present  about  285 
in  our  institution. 

14320.  So  that  there  are  535  altogether  in  the  in- 
stitutions in  Ireland?— Yes,  at  present. 

14321.  You  did  not  include  your  institution  when 
you  stated  there  were  four  institutions  in  Ireland  ? — 
No.  The  total  number  is  Eve.  In  addition  to  outs 
there  are  Claremont,  Moneymore,  Strabane,  and.  the 
Ulster  institutions. 


14322.  Would  you  be  safe  in  saying  there  are  under  Oct.  2 1 , 1.868. 
600  in  the  five  institutions  ?—!  am  sure  it  is  under  ^ 
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that  number.  M-Donm-lk 

14323.  So  that  according  to  your  estimate  there  are 
nearly  2,000  for  whom  no  public  provision  at  all  is 
made  ? — Yes. 

14324.  How  many  are  there  in  your  institution  from 
Ulster  ? — During  the  last  twenty-two  years  we  received 
altogether  twenty-two  children  from  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  Ulster. 

14325.  How  many  from  the  other  provinces? — 

Prom  Connaught  we  received  38,  from  Munster  183, 
and  from  Leinster  152. 

14326.  By  the  last  published  reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  in  which,  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
separate  the  blind  from  the  deaf  and  dumb — but  the 
statistics  will  answer  my  purpose — I find  that  the 
number  from  Ulster  supported  in  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums  is  only  22 ; in  the  province  of  Munster 
261  ; in  the  province  of  Leinster  140;  and  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  25.  So  that  the  provinces  of 
Connaught  and  Ulster  are  both  remarkable  for  the 
small  number  that  they  send  to  your  institution  or  in 
fact  the  small  number  that  they  send  to  any  asylum 
whatever  ? — No  doubt  of  that. 

14327.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  province  of 
Ulster  should  send  fewer  deaf  mutes  to  any  institution 
than  any  other  province  ? — I would,  be  glad  if  I could 
avoid  giving  a direct  answer  to  the  question,  but  I am 
necessitated  to  say  that  in  many  instances  it  arises 
from  religious  prejudices. 

14328.  Is  there  any  case  of  which  you  are  per- 
fectly aware,  and  of  which  you  can  give  the  full  details, 
where  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  any  union  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  or  any  other,  part  of  Ireland,  have 
positively  refused  on  religious  grounds  to  send  a 
child  to  the  institution  ? — I know  of  one  case  from 
Armagh.  I have  a report  of  it  here  in  a newspaper 
from  that  place.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Gardner,  a Poor 
Law  Guardian,  because  he  supported  the  sending  of  a 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  us,  incurred  what  I would 
call  public  odium,  and  there  was  an  outcry  raised 
against  him,  so  much  so  that  he  would  not  again  be 
elected  a guardian,  although  he  was  a Protestant  him- 
self. 

14329.  Is  that  a public  case,  of  which  the  details 
are  known? — It  is.  I have  the  case  here;  The  boy’s 
name  was  M'Kenna ; and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  had  to  defray  his  expenses  in  our  institution. 

14330.  Was  he  ultimately  sent  to  the  institution  ? — 

He  was,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Guardians.  There 
is  another  case  I might  mention  that  occurred  at 
Omagh,  respecting  two  boys  named  White.  The 
Catholic  Primate,  Dr.  Dixon,  applied  there  to  have 
them  received  into  our  institution,  but  the  Guardians 
refused.  I then  went  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  they  wrote  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  an 
explanation  ; and  the  answer  they  sent  was,  that  the 
poor  boys  were  able  to  earn  a few  pence  daily  by  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not 
destitute. 

14331.  On  looking  at  the  returns  it  would  appear 
that  in  Ulster  they  object  to  send  their  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  to  an  institution  of  any  kind  ? — We  have 
received  some  children  from  Ulster.  There  are  two 
or  three  Boards  of  Guardians  very  liberal  indeed ; one  is 
Inishowen,  and  the  other  Donegal ; but  the  majority 
send  few  children,  and  refuse  to  do  so.  I have  letters 
relating  to  the  Cootehill  Union,  in  which  they  refuse 
peremptorily  to  do  so. 

14332-  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  no  power 
except  that  of  recommending  the  Guardians  ? — That  is 
all. 

14333.  The  remedy  which  you  suggest  would  be  to 
give  compulsory  power? — Certainly.  The  present 

system  tells  as  much  against  the  poor  children  who  are 
Protestants  as  against  Roman  Catholic  children. 

14334.  Taking  the  deaf  and  dumb  whom  you  would 
look  upon  as  paupers,  or  as  objects  of  relief,  or  whose 
fathers  were  unable  to  support  them  in  institutions, 
have  you  made- a calculation  as:  to  what  would  be  the 
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Oct.  21,  1868.  total  amount  of  rating  necessary  to  effect  that  object? 
BrotiierP  D — ® ^ie  guarcOans  would  pay  liberally,  of  course  they 
M'Donnell.  " w°Md  defray  the  entire  cost ; but  I think  if  they  paid 
£20  a year  for  each  child,  it  would  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  remainder  of  the  expense  could  be  supple- 
mented from  our  collections. 

14335.  But  looking  at  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  nearly  2,000  unprovided  for,  of  whom  at  least 
1,500  would  come  within  the  category  requiring  relief, 
and  of  these,  taking  the  proportion  from  the  census, 
of  course  the  major  part  would  be  Roman  Catholics, 
do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  funds  enough 
for  so  large  a number  after  receiving  the  £20  ? — j 
think  we  would.  Of  course  I do  not  include  the 
amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  teaching  them  a 
trade,  for  it  is  only  at  stated  times  in  the  few  hours 
remaining  after  being  at  school  that  they  can  be  taught 
a trade.  They  would  require  a few  years  after  leaving 
the  institution  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  trade 
or  profession  to  which  they  might  be  put. 

14336.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  should  contribute  something 
towards  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  it  does 
to  other  institutions  for  primary  education  ? — I con- 
sider the  State  is  equally  bound  to  contribute  to  these 
poor  children, as  it  is  to  other  portions  of  the  population. 

14337.  Would  the  State  not  have  to  pay  for  them 
in  ordinary  National  schools  if  they  had  not  been  so 
afflicted  1— Decidedly. 

14338.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
who  send  the  yoimg  children  to  you,  ever  inspect  your 
institution? — Frequently  they  send  the  Master  or  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  but  not  in  all  cases.  However,  the  in- 
stitution is  open  to  inspection  by  any  persons  wishing 
to  present  themselves.  We  have  visiters  frequently, 
almost  daily,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  show  them  the 
entire  working  of  the  system. 

14339.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  inspect  your 
institution  officially? — Never. 

14340.  Then  there  is  no  inspection  of  the  boys? — 
In  Dublin,  an  official  is  sent  occasionally,  perhaps 
about  once  a quarter,  to  see  the  children  in  our  in- 
stitution. 

14341.  Mr.  Waldron. — When  a child  is  brought  to 
the  institution,  is  he  accompanied  by  an  officer  from 
the  poorhouse  % — Occasionally. 

14342.  And  the  officer  can  go  through  the  house  ? — 
Yes. 

14343.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  the  Christian  Brothers, 
in  case  of  a larger  measure  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  being  canned  out,  have  any  objection 
to  inspection  ?• — Not  to  inspection. 

14344.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  permit  the  author- 
ities, of  either  the  Poor  Law  or  any  other  Board,  to 
inspect  all  the  pupils  sent  to  them  by  the  different 
Boards  of  Guardians  ? — Certainly. 

14345.  Master  Brooke. — Would  they  have  no  ob- 
jection?— No  objection  to  mei-e  inspection. 

14346.  Mr.  Waldron. — In  fact,  that  right  is  with 
the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  ? — It  is  pel-missive.  In  fact, 
we  invite  inspection. 

14347.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  the  allowance  made  to  your 
institution  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  sufficient  to 
cover  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  pupils,  independent 
of  their  instruction  ? — It  would  go  very  near  it. 

14348.  If  the  allowance  now  made  to  you  were  sup- 
plemented by  a grant  specially  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  boys,  would  the  pauper  children  be 
entirely  supported  at  public  expense  ? — What  we  object 
to  is  that  we  cannot  get  the  required  amount  from  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  at  present  they  send  us 
so  few  children.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  on 
many  occasions  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  refused 
to  pay  even  £15.  They  have  offered  us  £10,  and  said 
if  we  would  not  accept  the  £10,  they  would  not  send 
the  children.  We  then  wrote  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  told  him,  we  could  not  receive  any  child 
from  the  Boax-d  of  Guardians  under  £15,  for  we  must 
have  a uniform  rate  when  dealing  with  public  boards. 
We  informed  him  that  if  any  liberal  person  would 
supplement  the  remaining  £5  extra  we  would  take  the 


child.  We  do  not  on  all  occasions  get  the  £15  from 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude 
any  child,  hence  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  means. 

14349.  Would  you  ask  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
pay  £21  per  child  ? — I would  not. 

14350.  What  would  you  ask  them  to  pay  ? — If  they 
paid  £20  we  would  be  much  pleased,  but  we  would 
take  £18. 

14351.  Why  would  you  ask  £20? — Because  om- 
subscriptions,  and  collections,  and  donations  may  fail 
to-morrow. 

14352.  Do  you  think  the  children  cost  £20  each  in 
the  workhouse  ? — No  ; I am  sure  not. 

14353.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  should  send 
them  out  at  an  incx-eased  charge  ? — Most  unequivocally, 
for  if  you  take  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb' 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  you  will  find  the 
cost  is  far  higher  for  each  child  with  them  than  with 


14354.  Do  you  expect  to  find  charity  an  influential 
motive  -with  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — I have  often  found 
it.  They  have  really  sent  children,  though  not  necessi- 
tated to  do  so.  If  they  had  adhered  strictly  to  the 
words  of  the  Act,  they  would  not  have  sent  them. 

14355.  Do  you  think  that  Boards  of  Guardians, 
influenced  by  charity,  would  perform  their  duty  to  the 
ratepayers  ? — I think  they  would  for  this  reason,  that 
they  would  be  better  able  to  interpret  the  Act  than 
the  ratepayers.  When  the  Act  says  a “ destitute  child” 
shall  be  sent,  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  word 
destitute. 

1435  6.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  guardians  paid  for  the 
bare  clothing  and  living  of  the  children  that  you  might 
come  on  another  depai-tment  of  the  State  to  supplement 
the  allowance  or  make  it  up  ? — I would  be  quite  satis- 
fied. I care  not  from  what  source  the  funds  come,  if 
the  children  are  educated. 

14357.  If  you  received  a grant  from  the  National 
Board,  would  you  permit  the  officers  of  the  National 
Board  to  visit  the  children  ? — I could  see  no  objection 
to  that,  but  I think,  as  the  Boax-d  is  constituted  at  px-e- 
sent,  that  the  parties  sent  would  not  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  schools.  I don’t  think  they  sufficiently 
undex-stand  oxu-  system,  or  the  system  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  enable  them  to  do  a pax-tide  of  good 
in  visiting  the  chilch-en,  save  to  see  as  to  their  bodily 
health,  and  that  they  ax-e  px-operly  attended  to. 

14358.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  appoint  an 
officer  specially  qualified  for  the  duty? — It  is  tine 
they  might  do  so,  but  he  would  require  to  be  under 
instruction  for  a long  period  before  he  would  be  quali- 
fied. 

14359.  Mr.  Waldron. — You  mention  that  in  many 
cases  the  Boards  of  Guardians  object  to  send  children 
to  you.  Does  not  that  arise  very  often  from  the  high 
sum  to  be  paid  more  than  from  any  religious  feeling? — 
I think  it  is  because  they  do  not  wish  to  incur  the 
expense  at  all. 

14360.  Was  it  because  the  difference  of  expense 
between  what  the  children  could  be  maintained  for  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  that  which  was  chargeable  at  the 
Cabra  institution  was  so  considerable  that  they  ob- 
jected ? — Yes  ; they  objected  in  consequence. 

14361.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  had  many 
cases  in  the  south  of  Ireland  where  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians have  objected  to  send  children? — Not  many,  but 
there  were  a few. 

14362.  I presume  that  was  on  the  groxxnd  of  ex- 
pense ? — I can  give  no  further  explanation  why  they 
objected,  but  we  have  ascertained  that  they  refer  any 
cases  that  occur  to  the  guardian  representing  the  par- 
ticular electoral  division,  and  they  abide  by  his  decision 
in  the  matter. 


14363.  Mr.  Waldron. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
guardians  frequently  send  children  not  in  the  poor- 
house at  all  ? — There  are  far  more  of  them  sent  than 
those  within  the  px-ecincts  of  the  workhouse. 

14364.  Then  the  word  “destitute”  does  not  mean 
that  they  should  be  receiving  poorhouse  relief? — No; 
I have  a letter  here  from  the  Commissioners  of  Poor 
Laws,  in  which  they  have  written  to  the  Guardians  to 
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say,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a child  should  be  an 
inmate  of  the  workhouse  to  have  him  sent  to  our 
institution. 

14365.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  be  disposed  to  tell 
the  Commissioners  what  objections  were  raised  at  the 
time  your  body  considered  the  propriety  of  putting 
their  schools  in  connexion  -with  the  Privy  Council 
system  in  England? — We  had  many  reasons.  First, 
we  did  not  wish  they  should  interfere  with  our  system 
in  any  way  whatever,  because  the  State  systems,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  are  so  liable  to  changes  and 
vicissitudes  that  what  they  have  to-day  they  might  not 
have  to-morrow.  Another  thing  was,  that  we  had 
foimd  our  system  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  had 
effected  perhaps  more  than  in  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations we  could  have  anticipated,  and  we  would 
not  wish  to  change  it  in  order  to  conform  to  the  system 
in  England. 

14366.  Do  you  imagine  that  any  system  in  preference 
to  another  is  imposed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England  ? 
— I think  there  is.  I visited  the  schools  in  England 
within  the  last  twelve  months  or  two  years.  The 
system  is  pretty  good,  but  I would  not  like  to  follow  it. 

14367.  What  interference  do  you  suppose  would  be 
inflicted  upon  your  schools  if  they  were  connected  -with 
the  Privy  Council  system  ? — I consider,  first,  that  the 
rule,  which  says  that  every  teacher  shall  hold  a certi- 
ficate from  the  Government  Inspector,  would  interfere 
very  seriously  with  us ; and  on  that  ground  alone  I 
think  we  would  have  sufficient  cause  to  demur  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement,  except  in  this  respect,  that  our 
Superior  himself  would  be  invested  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  Inspector,  and  let  his  certificate  be 
sufficient ; but  I think  outside  that  the  system  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  us. 

14368.  Do  you  know  how  a certificate  is  obtained 
in  England  ? — I have  read  the  code. 

14369.  Are  you  aware  that  the  certificate  is  not  one 
granted  by  an  Inspector,  but  awarded  on  examination  ? 
— I understand  so. 

14370.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  you  be  unwilling 
that  the  teachers  of  your  order  should  submit  to  any 
examination ? — I would ; and  the  reason  I give  is  this. 
I think  we  would  be  stultifying  ourselves  by  it.  The 
N ational  Board  of  Education  and  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  been  in  existence  for  a long  time ; the  latter  for 
a period  of  more  than  forty  years ; and  notwithstand- 
ing both  the  wealth  and  patronage  the  National  system 
has  had,  and  likewise  the  appointment  of  pupil 
teachers  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  possesses,  the 
public  have  decided  in  favour  of  our  system,  and 
wherever  they  can  they  are  substituting  our  schools 
for  the  National  schools ; and  hence  I would  consider, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  public,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  thing,  having  decided  that  our  system  is 
superior,  that  we  should  not  go  and  stultify  ourselves, 
and  acknowledge  to  the  world  that  it  was  necessary 
our  teachers  should  be  submitted  to  an  examination  by 
the  Board. 

14371.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  aware  that  the  French 
Christian  Brothers,  the  Presentation  Brothers,  Marist 
Brothers,  and  nearly  all  religious  orders  of  females  do 
submit  to  the  examination? — I am,  and  I know  it  is 
to  their  prejudice ; and  that  they  complain  sadly  and 
bitterly  of  it. 

14372.  Have  such  complaints  ever  been  made  public  ? 
— I can  vouch  that  they  have  been  made  in  private. 
Perhaps  the  parties  would  not  wish  to  incur  the  ill-will 
of  Inspectors  or  others  by  making  complaints,  but  I 
know  the  fact. 

14373.  Have  such  complaints  come  from  those  who 
had  failed  under  examination  ? — Not  at  all ; but  from 
those  whose  schools  were  in  active  operation. 

14374.  Mr.  Sullivan.  — In  case  all  the  deaf  and  dumb 
mutes  who  ought  to  be  at  school  were  sent  there,  would 
there  be  a difficulty  in  providing  teachers  for  them? — 
Well,  it  is  there  again  that  our  system  is  different  from 
that  of  the  National  Board,  or  the  system  in  England  ; 
for  we  have  to  keep  a constant  supply  of  teachers  in 
the  schools  we  conduct. 

14375.  I mean  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating 


the  deaf  and  dumb? — There  would  be  no  difficulty,  for  Oct.  21, 1808. 
we  train  teachers  according  as  they  are  wanted.  ' ” 

14376.  Would  you  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  ^'Donnell, 
trained  teachers  for  the  purpose? — No ; the  parties  are 
sent  to  our  establishment  at  first.  It  takes  six  years 
fully  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  properly. 

14377.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  are  on  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? 

— It  is  hard  to  say,  for  this  reason — that  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate,  and  as  healthy  and 
strong  persons  leave  the  country,  the  consequence  is 
that  there  is  a greater  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  left 
in  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

14378.  What  is  the  state  of  bodily  health  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  generally,  when  they  come  to  your  institu- 
tion ? — The  greater  number  of  them  are  subject  to  scro- 
fula, which  breaks  out ; and  besides  many  have  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  we  take  special  care  to  feed  them 
well,  and  observe  cleanliness,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  a proper  state  of  health. 

14379.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  this  develop  itself 
in  cases  where  you  think  it  did  not  exist  previously  to 
admission  ? — It  may  be  shortly  after,  when  they  come 
to  a certain  age,  say  about  fourteen,  when  we  find  it 
shows  itself  very  much. 

14380.  That  is,  shortly  after  the  parties  come  into 
the  institution  ? — Not  shortly  after.  It  is  generally 
when  they  come  to  a certain  age. 

14381.  Have  you  not  found  it  in  the  case  of  young 
persons  of  eight,  before  they  had  been  with  you  two 
years,  that  scrofula  has  broken  out  ? — It  has  occurred. 

14382.  Have  you  a medical  man  who  visits  your 
institution  ? — We  have  a physician. 

14383.  Have  you  heard  the  disease  accounted  for  in 
any  way  ? — No,'  save  that  it  is  hereditary,  and  that  the 
child  has  been  affected  from  its  birth.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  cause  of  their  being  deaf  and  dumb. 

14384.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  attributed  to  the  quality 
of  the  food  they  get  ?— No,  I did  not.  I think  age 
does  it  more  than  anything  else. 

14385.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  the  low  condition  of 
bodily  health  increase  the  expense  of  maintenance  ? — 

Certainly. 

14386.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  rate  of 
maintenance  for  the  paupers  sent  from  the  workhouse 
is  placed  so  high  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  the 
same  is  observed  in  all  institutions  in  England  or  any 
other  place.  Another  thing  that  increases  the  expen- 
diture is  the  staff  required  for  teaching.  In  an  ordi- 
nary public  school  the  master  can  teach  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils,  but  with  us  no  master  can  teach  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  hence  the  cost  of  teaching 
must  necessarily  be  higher. 

14387.  Do  you  require  a larger  number  of  teachers? 

— Yes.  The  extreme  number  a teacher  should  be 
asked  to  instruct  ought  to  be  twenty-five,  but  the 
number  should  be  confined  to  twenty. 

14388.  What  would  be  the  most  effective  number? 

— About  fifteen  or  eighteen — I would  say  sixteen. 

14389.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  told  the  Commissioners, 
and  I am  sine  with  truth,  that  your  system  had  met 
with  great  success  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

14390.  And  you  proved  it  by  the  number  of  new 
institutions  you  had  founded.’  May  I ask,  without 
offending  you,  whether  you  are  aware  that,  judged  by 
the  same  test,  the  system  has  not  succeeded  in  Eng- 
land ? — Because  it  never  got  fair  play  in  England.  As 
to  Ireland  I could  give  statistics  and  proofs.  Some  of 
the  boys  who  attended  my  own  school  in  Dingle  and 
Tralee,  are  now  connected  with  the  press,  some  of  them 
receiving  3,000  dollars  a year  in  America,  and  others 
are  reporters  in  London,  and  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

14391.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  your  institution 
had  co-operated  with  the  Privy  Council  system  in 
England,  your  schools  would  have  multiplied  there  ? — 

Certainly,  to  attempt  the  like  in  England,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  would  be  destructive, 
not  only  to  the  order  in  England,  but  to  the  order  in 
Ireland,  and  hence  we  did  not  wish  it  in  England. 

14392.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  not  regard  its 
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Oct.  21,  1868.  success  as  attributable  to  extern  and  powerful  influence 
_ ' ~ on  tbeir  side  1 — No,  there  is  none  whatever. 

M^Donneli.  14393.  I mean  the  bishops  of  your  own  Church  ? — 
No.  They  judge  by  results.  There  is  no  bishop  or 
clergyman  in  the  Catholic  Church  will  go  and  seek  for 
a school  of  our  order  if  he  does  not  expect,  and  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  results  •will  be  superior  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Board  schools,  for  this  reason, 
that  he  is  at  great  expense,  and  knows  the  people  in  the 
town  where  the  school  is  will  have  to  contribute  to  it. 

14394.  You  have  it  as  a fact  that  the  bishops  give 
the  system  their  countenance! — Yes,  but  that  depends 
in  a great  measure  on  the  satisfaction  that  our  schools 
give  the  public. 

14395.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  the  Government 
makes  grants  for  education  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  they  make  a general  rale  that  must 
necessarily  be  applied  to  all  cases,  although  they  may 
be  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  it  in  certain  instances,  how  would  you  meet  this 
difficulty  of  making  your  own  order  an  exception  as 
regards  the  examination  of  teachers  ? — To  that  I would 
answer  that  we  are  not  anxious  for  the  connexion ; 
but  if  it  become  desirable  or  necessary,  then  I would 
say,  as  I mentioned  before,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  our 
Superior  who  should  give  the  diploma  to  the  teachers 
whom  he,  after  examination,  would  consider  qualified. 

14396.  Suppose  there  was  a Minister  of  Education 
appointed,  and  he  was  aware  the  teachers  of  your  order 
were  fully  qualified,  and  better  qualified,  I will  say,  than 
any  other  teachers,  how  would  lie  meet  the  difficulty 
with  the  public  generally  if  he  were  to  make  your  order 
an  exception  to  the  original  rule  ? There  may  be  cases 
where  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  such  an  ex- 
ception, where,  in  fact,  he  would  be  perfectly  sure  the 
inspection  and  examination  would  be  needful,  but  if  he 
made  exceptions  in,  favour  of  one,  how  could  he  carry 
out  his  ride  as  regards  the  other? — Under  the  circum- 
stances he  would  not  recognise  the  existence  of  the 
order.  In  Canada  there  is  a law.  that  no  clergyman  or 
member  of  a religious  order  shall  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination as  a teacher. 

14397.  In  England,  for  example,  he  would  be  nn- 
able  to  apply  that  rule,  how  would  you  meet  the  case 
then? — Simply  in  this  manner,  that  we  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the- system. 

14398.  Would  you  consider  it  a.. grievance  to  carry 
out  such  a rule  requiring  the  examination  of  teachers  ? — 
No,  we  care  not  what  may  be  done  with  others.  It  is 
merely  with  reference  to  the  members  of  our  own  order 
that  I speak. 

14399.  Take  the.  position  of  a minister  who  has  to 
make  grants  of  money  for  education,  and  who  has  to  prove 
to  the  country  that  the  money  is  properly  expended, 
and  expended  by  the  proper  persons,  if  he  were  to 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  a body  whom  he  is 
perfectly  persuaded  might  be  safely  made  an  exception, 
would  he  not,  in  making  such  exception,  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  enforce  the  rule  against  those 
whom  he  believed  ought  to  be  looked  after  1— I think 
it  is  done  in  France  where  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment receives  a certificate,  and  he  guarantees  that  all 
the  others  should  be  qualified.  However  I do  not  say 
we  would  do  that. 

14400.  I am  putting  the  case  merely  as  a supposi- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  the  order  would  consider  it  a 
grievance  if  this  exception  were  not  made  in  then- 
favour  1—1  do  not  say  we  would  consider  it  a grievance, 
because  in  reality  that  term  would  scarcely  apply,  for 
we  would  not  put:  ourselves  in  connexion  with  the 
State  if  the  conditions  were  annoying,  I am  not  now 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  body  ; I.  am  only  giving  my 
own  opinion,  and  I say  for  my  own  part  I would  object. 

14401.  You  think  that  is  a reasonable  objection? — 

I think  it  is  ; there  are  very  sex-ious  reasons  for  it. 

14402.  You.ax-e  not  awai-e  whether  the  body,  as  a 
whole,  have  considered  that  special  difficulty,  and  the 
inode  of  obviating  it  ?— I think  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered  by  our  own  body.  It  would  be  for  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  to  detex-mine-the  question  as  he-, thought 
proper. . 


14403;  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  all 
who  cai-ry  out  the  education  of  the  poor  should  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  participate  in  the  grants  of  money 
upon  proper  terms? — Upon  proper  terms,  yes;  but 
whether  in  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
or  to  the  code  in  England,  I think  both  would  be  highly 
objectionable  for  us  ; in  fact,  I am  satisfied  our  body 
would  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are  rather  than  subject 
themselves  to  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
rules  that  exist.  When  I was  in  England  the  question 
was  often  brought  under  my  notice,  and  I saw  very 
serious  objections  to  it,  and  from  expex-ience  I am  more 
convinced  every  day  that  we  acted  wisely. 

14404.  Putting  aside  the  reasons  winch  might  act 
upon  the  body  itself,  which  are  intelligible  enough, 
has  the  institution  ever  considei-ed  the  position  in  which 
the  Minister  of  Education  (suppose  there  was  such  an 
officei-)  would  be  placed  before  Parliament,  and  have 
they  ever  thought  what  proposition  they  would  make  to 
meet  the  difficulty  ?- — I do  not  think  the  body  ever  con- 
sidered it. 

14405.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  ever  considex-ed  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view,  that,  namely,  of 
the  pax-ish  ? Take  one  of  your  large  schools  attended 
by  300  or  400  boys,  which,  of  course,  must  be  main- 
tained at  considex-able  expense  : suppose  you  foimd 
the  State  willing  to  contribute,  say  £1  a head,  fox- 
each  boy  instx-ucted  by  you.  You  say  it  does  not  suit 
the  Bi-others  to  take  the  money  on  account  of  the 
conditions  attached,  but  the  money  must  be  raised 
somehow  or  othex-,  and  don’t  you  think  it  your  duty, 
and  that  of  youx-  order,  as  an  obligation  of  charity,  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  poor  people,  from  whose 
pockets  that  money  is  contributed  1—  Cex-tainly  not ; 
for  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  they  wish  for — if 
they  desire  a supex-ior  ax-ticle  in  the  way  of  education 
I don’t  see  why  they  should  be  prevented  from  get- 
ting it,  when  they  are  -willing,  to  pay  for  it.  We  do 
not  compel  anyone  to  support  us ; but  if  the  public 
prefer  to  give  their  suppox-t  to  our  schools,  I do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  interfered  with  in  such  a mattex-. 

14406.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Great Bx-itain  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  -wish  your 
Brothers  to  put  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  State  ? 
— Idare  say  they  would.;  and  it  is  neither  the  Bx-others’ 
fault  nor  the  bishops’  fault  that  we  do  not.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  conditions  imposed. 

1 4407.  Suppose  the  conditions  wex-e  reduced  to  this — 
that  the  payment  should  be  measiu-ed  by  results — that 
some  public  officer  comes  into  your  school,  examines 
the  boys  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  so  on,  and 
cex-tifies  accordingly— would  that  answer  ? — Oh,  I cer- 
tainly think  that  whex-ever  money  is  received  inspec- 
tion should  be  granted — I admit  that;  but  to  go  beyond 
that,  to  interfere  with  our  system  of  education — to  de- 
mand anything  of  us  but  that,  would,  I think,  be  a 
decided  failure. 

14408.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — Would  you  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  inspection,  to  the  extent  of  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  ? — Oh,  cex-tainly,  there  should 
be  x-esults  : I say  that  unequivocally.  Wlxerever  money 
is  received  I don’t  think  it  would  be  objectionable  that 
payment  should  .be  by  results ; it  is  not  to  that  we  ob- 
ject so  much  at  all ; it  is  to  the  other  conditions,  which 
we  find  highly  objectionable,  and  which  we  think  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  us  as  a body.  For  example,  it 
has  been  gx-anted  to  us  in  evex-y  place  we  go  to  that  we 
shall  be  the  managers  of  our  schools.  Every  bishop  in 
Ireland  and  every  priest  grants  us  that  privilege ; but, 
accox-ding  to  the  arx-angement  in  England,  such  a thing 
cannot  be  allowed,  as  the  rale  there  is,  that  no  teacher 
of-  a school  shall  be  a managex-.  That  would  interfere 
with  us  very  sex-iously : it  would  be  asking  us  to  resign 
one  of  orn-  most  cherished  px-ivileges ; but  if,  as  a gentle- 
man here  has  said,  the  condition  was  confined  simply 
to  inspection  and;  results,  I think  thex-e  would  be  no 
great;  objection. . 

14409.  Mr.  Stokes. — You.  do -not.  think  the.  parish 
priest  is,  de  jure  j the  teacher  of  the.  people  ? — Decidedly 
we  do,  in  religious  mattex-s. 

14410.  When  you.  claim  to  be  managers  of  a school, 
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do  you  not  interfere  with  the  province  of  the  parish 
priest  ? — No,  sir ; the  privilege  has  been  granted  to  us 
by  the  parish  priest  in  every  case.  He  leaves  to  us 
what  we  may  call  the  literary  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  places  confidence  in  us,  and  is  quite  satisfied 
to  do  so  ; and  really  I do  not  see,  when  the  system  has 
worked  well,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  with  it,  why 
any  objection  should  be  raised  to  it. 

14411.  Rev.  Mr.  Govne. — Is  not  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  literary  education  of  the  children  entirely  in 
your  hands  ? — Oh,  sir,  we  are  only  too  solicitous  about 
it,  and  I think  that  is  the  great  secret  of  our  success, 
for  the  bishops  and  clergy  know  well  we  devote  our 
whole  attention  to  the  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
education  of  the  children.  We  are  convinced  we 


cannot  have  children  religious  unless  we  give  them  a 
superior  sort  of  education  in  our  schools. 

14412.  Rev.Dr.lFtfeow. — Is  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  entirely  in  your  hands? — Well, 
the  clergyman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  come  into  our 
schools  at  any  time,  and  instruct  the  children  in  reli- 
gion. 

14413.  Does  he  do  that  in  practice?— He  does  in 
many  places,  but  he  generally  leaves  it  to  us. 

14414.  One  of  the  objects  of  your  society  is  the  re- 
ligious up-bringing  of  the  children  ? — It  is.^ 

14415.  And  that  religious  instruction  is  imparted  by 
you  ? — By  us. 

[Adjourned.] 


Oct.  21,  1868- 

Brother  P.  D. 
M ‘Donnell. 


TABLES  REFERRED  TO  IN  MR.  STACK’S  EVIDENCE. 


A.— List  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stack’s  Evidence,  Question  14064,  page  597. 

List,  according  to  Counties,  of  National  Schools  in  Charge  for  Repairs,  of  the  Board  of  Works. 


Cavan, 

Clare, 

Cork,  . 
Donegal,  > 

Dublin, 

Fermanagh, 


Galway, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s  county, 
Leitrim, 
Limerick, 
Londonderry,  . 


Longford, 

Meath, 
Monaghan 
Queen’s  county, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo,  . 


Tipperary, 

Tyrone, 

Waterford, 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 


B. — List  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stack’s  Evidence,  Question  14065,  page  597. 

List  of  National  School-houses  for  which  Grants  have  been  made,  and  which  are  either  in  course  of 
Construction,  or  the  necessary  Plans  not  yet  issued,  but  in  preparation. 


Bclgoolcy,  . 

Monagea,  . 

Grant  in 
Ardcollum,  . 
Ballinadce,  . 
Drimduth,  . 
Cavrowau,  . 
Ratliduanc,  . 


Derrygaleu, . 
Cahircivcen, 
Tnllybrnck,  . 

Umeraboy,  . 
Dcrrydamph, 
Tullylease,  . 


Lough  Ashe, 
Cloghooly,  . 
Hillard, 

Inch,  St.  Laurence, 


Ballyfacey,  . 

Kilmacowan, 
Lettugcsh,  . 
Reenturk,'  . 
Ardfert, 

Aghatubrid, 

Martinstown, 


Cork, 

Mayo, 

Tipperary, 

Cork, 

Fermanagh, 

Cork, 

Cork,  ’ 
Tyrone, 

Cork, 

Clare, 

Limerick, 

Cork, 

Waterford, 

Limerick, 

Cork, 

Galway, 


1807  to| 

18051 

1865 


Ballygran,  . 
Cunaues,  . 
Edercloon,  . 
Clooneagh,  . 
Bawuogomecly, 
Tempo, 

Killaduff,  . 

Old  Head  of  Kins; 
Dcrryfubble, 

Cappagh,  . 
Hollymount, 
Cooleok, 

Eslin, 

Donaghadee, 
Sylaune,  Dunmor 

Drumlish,  . 

Gap  of  Dunloe, 

Lough  Quittaue, 
Meentogues, 
Rawdeer  Park, 

St.  Gertrude’s, 


Limerick, 

Longford, 


Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Cork, 

Tyrone 


Kerry, 

Down, 

Galway, 

..  : I : 

Kerry, 


Monaghan, 

Kerry, 

Londonderry, 


In  the  year  1SG5 


Schools.  Not  yet  built 


Yet  to  be  built. 


22,410  19  10 


Total  cost  of  103  Schools  in  Schedule, 


. £33,010  9 : 
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0 — Paper  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stack’s  Evidence,  Question  14074,  page  598. 
Schedule  of  Extended  Grants  for  Ordinary  School-houses. 


School. 

Numbor 

Children. 

ACostS° 

I per  Child. 

Amount  of 
per  Child. 

Amount  of 
Contribution 
per  Child. 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 
Contribution,  j 

Total  Cost  of 
School. 

1 

3 

4 

O A. 

6 a. 

60 

76 

100 

120 

150 

150 

200 

200 

£ 3.  d. 

I 3 9 0 
3 0 0 
2 11  0 
2 11  0 
2 15  6 
2 8 0 
2 8 9 
2 3 6 

£ s.  d. 
2 6 0 
2 0 0 
1 14  0 
1 14  0 
1 17  0 
1 12  0 
1 12  6 
19  0 

£ 3.  d. 

13  0 
1 0 0 
0 17  0 
0 17  0 
0 18  6 
0 16  0 
0 16  3 
0 14  6 

£ s.  d. 
138  0 0 
150  0 0 
170  0 0 
204  0 0 
277  10  0 
240  0 0 
325  0 0 
290  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
69  0 0 
75  0 0 
85  0 0 
102  0 0 
138  15  0 
120  0 0 
162  10  0 
145  0 0 

£ 3.  d. 

207  0 0 
225  0 0 
255  0 0 
306  0 0 
416  5 0 
360  0 0 
487  10  0 
435  0 0 

Single  scliool-room. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

Two  rooms,  one  over  the  other. 
Two  rooms  on  ground. 

Two  rooms,  one  over  the  other. 

(Signed),  JAMES  H.  OWEN. 


■D-  PAPER  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stack’s  Evidence,  Question  14188,  page  602. 

Conditions  on  which  Board  of  National  Education  will  make  Grants  in  aid  of  Building  School-houses 
in  Poor  Localities,  at  a total  Cost  not  to  exceed  One  Hundred  Pounds. 


1 . Application  for  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education  to  the  erection  of  a school-house,  and  enclosure 
of  the  site  proposed,  must  be  made  on  a Form  to  be  had  at 
Office  of  National  Education. 

2.  _ A plot  of  ground,  not  less  than  100  feet  square  in  town 
districts,  and  one  rood  in  rural  districts,  must  be  obtained  as 
a site  for  the  building. 

_3.  The  proposed  site  must  not  be  within  three  statute 
miles  of  any  existing  National  school-house  vested  in 
Trustees  or  in  the  Board. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  require  reports  from  their 
Inspector  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a school  in 
the  locality  in  question,  and  also  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
its  success ; and  from  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site  for  building  purposes. 

5.  The  lease  of  the  site  must  be  made  for  a term  of  not 
less  than  “three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,”  to  three  Trustees, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  applicant.  A Form  can  be  had  on 
application  at  Office  of  National  Education. 

6.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  require 
a report  from  their  law  adviser,  to  show  that  the  grantor 
possesses  sufficient  leasing  powers. 

The  following  are  the  Conditions  regarding  the  Building 

which  the  Board  of  Public  Works  require  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

3 . A floor  area  of  six  feet  for  each  child. 

2.  Good  mortar-built  walls— if  of  brick,  not  less  than 
fourteen  inches  thick  ; if  of  stone,  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  thick. 


3.  A sufficient  fire-place  with  hearth, 
f • A roof,  with  rafters  not  less  than  four  inches  and  one- 
half  by  one  inch  and  a half,  one  pair  in  every  foot  long,  with 
one  collar  tie  to  each  pair  of  rafters,  twelve  inches  over  the 
wall  plate  up  to  eighteen  feet  span,  and  two  collar  ties  above 
that  span ; covered  with  slates  of  good  quality,  not  smaller 
than  ladies,  on  strong  sawn  laths,  and  thorough  rendered  • 
the  ridge  covered  with  tiles.  A thatched  roof  to  be  admis^ 
sible  only  m very  peculiar  cases,  and  under  special  authority 
5.  Strongly  made  opening  sashes,  of  such  size  as  to  give 
not  less  than  half  a superficial  foot  for  each  child  fa 
. 6-  Desks  and  forms  strongly  made  in  proportion,  of  nine 
inches  lineal  of  each,  for  each  child. 

7.  A suitable  desk  for  the  master,  and  a book-press 

8.  A privy  for  e.ci  set,  tailt  „„d  roofed  „ 

the  school,  with  a urinal  corner  for  boys,  and  a wall  of 
separation  from  the  school  to  the  privies 
9 Floorof  timboril  lent  ore  in*  thick,  on  joist,  rot 
less  than  four  inches  by  two  inches,  the  tassels  bedded  at  least 
six  inches  oyer  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  supported  on 
sleeper  walls.  Clay  floors  to  be  admissible  only  under 
special  circumstances. 

• D°i>r  5“ch  dea,1>  Ie(%ed,  with  a frame  four 

inches  and  a half  by  three  inches  and  a half,  and  stone  cill  ■ 
good  stock-lock  and  thumb-latch. 

11.  Inscription  stone,  with  the  inscription  “Nation a r 
.School  ” cut  upon  it. 

™d'bUt  A““P”* 


E.— List  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stack’s  Evidence,  Question  14213,  page  603. 

List  of  National  School-houses  for  which  Grants  were  made  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  „ a 

Bf„sr-  sm“ isw'  - **  * « si-  ssr: 


Derrinagree, 

Cloglians, 

Ballyvelahnn, 

Mullaghdun, 

Direendarragh, 

Tullynavin, 

Doagli, 

Knightstown, 

Fishing  Station,  . 

Killian, 

Rellahill,  male, 

Derrabard,  . 

Curleaghan, 

Ballyfinnane, 

Carnamoyle, 

Laragli, 

Bellahill,  female, 
Clonkccn,  . 
Kilclooney,  . 
Glandree, 
Curraghmore, 
Teeslian, 

Scarlaglin,  . 
Kells,  . 


Fermanagh, 

Donegal, 

Antrim, 

Kerry, 

Galway, 
Antrim, 
Tyrone,  . 

. Kerry, 
Donegal,  . 

, Donegal, 

, Galway, 
Antrim, 


Kilroot, 

Glen,  . 

Behey, 

Scroful, 
Ballinvella, . 
Ballyotherland,  . 
Snecm, 
Ballycoms,  . 
Ballymonneliy,  , 
Kylemorc,  . 
Gortanumera, 
Tuliokyne,  . 
Woodland,  . 
Rathduff,  . 
Bruree, 
Rcenoscreena, 
Craigs, 

Carrowniskey, 
llallyloghane, 
Cloongee,  . 

I Mullinahurtlin, 
j Lisball, 

| Menlough,  . 

! Miltownmalbay, 


Dublin, 

Galway, 


Limerick,  . 

Cork, 

Antrim, 

• Limerick, . 
Mayo, 
Fermanagh, 
Cavan, 

• Galway, 

• Down, 
Clare, 
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List  of  National  School- Houses  for  which  Grants  were  made,  <fec. — continued. 


Oct.  21,  1868. 


Tipperary, 

Fermanagh, 

Roscommon, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

Galway,  . 
Fermanagh, 
Louth, 


Ballycarron, 
Lisblake, 
Ballyfceny,  . 


Kilcomey, 


Wicklow, 


Glendalough, 
lCilcleigh,  . 
Glountane,  . 
Gransha, 

Miltown, 

Castlclach,  . 

Drinagh, 

Rock-hill,  . 
Kilgcbnet,  . 
Tarmons,  . 
Anne-street,  Newto 
Dunfanaghy, 

Mount  Temple,  . 
Kingwilliamstown, 
Lachareigh, 
Letterkelly, 
Ballinskclligs, 
Gauvaghan, 
Listillick,  . 
Caatledrum, 
Crushybracken,  . 
Maglierarney, 
Glenflesh,  . 
Raheen, 
Lisnashanker, 
Moneydutf,  . 
Ballydown,  . 
Earlspark,  . 

Rockmount, 
Drumtakir,  . 


Glenogue,  . 

Mullymesger, 

Stormanstown, 

Banna, 

Akalin, 

Cnucbec, 


Limerick,  . 

Galway,  . 
Donegal,  . 
Roscommon, 


8 I Tarmoubarry, 
8 1 Castleconnell, 


Donegal, 

Galway, 

Sligo, 

Cork, 


Wexford, 


Ballymacelligott, 


Clare, 

Kerry, 

Tyrone 

Kerry, 


SUMMARY. 


Monaghan, 


Total, 


Wm.  Stack, 
esq. 


F. — List  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stack  in  hi: 
Votes. — National  Schools,  1865-6. 

£ 

Repairs  and  works  at  offices,  schools,  &c.,  Dublin,  1 ,558 
Repairs  to  model  agricultural  schools,  including 

Albert  Model  Farm, 2,197 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 190 

Repairs  to  district  model  schools,  . . . 1,713 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  ...  80 

Repairs  to  minor  model  schools,  . . . 742 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto, 

Repairs  to  ordinary  literary  schools,  . . . 2,743 

Grants  towards  building,  enlarging,  enclosing,  &C., 
ordinary  literary  schools,  ....  4,500 

£13,453 

Building  Enniskillen  school  (estimate),  £9,000 

Voted,  1865-6, 7,000 

Votes — National  Schools,  1866-7. 

£ 

Repairs  and  works  at  the  offices,  schools,  and  train- 
ing departments  in  Dublin,  ....  2,223 

Repairs  to  model  agricultural  schools,  including 

Albert  Model  Farm, 1,984 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 765 

Repairs  to  district  model  schools,  . . . 1,277 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 1,285 

Repairs  to  minor  model  schools,  . . . . 450 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 75 

Repairs  to  ordinary  literary  schools,  . . . 2,147 

Grants  towards  building,  enlarging,  enclosing,  &c., 
ordinary  literary  schools,  ....  4,500 

£14,706 


Evidence,  Question  14213,  page  603. 


Votes. — National  Schools,  1867-8. 

£ 

Repairs  and  works  at  offices,  schools,  &c. , in  Dublin,  1,999 
Repairs  to  model  agricultural  schools,  including 

Albert  Model  Farm, 1 ,848 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 557 

Repairs  to  district  model  schools,  . . . 1,115 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 731 

Repairs  to  minor  model  schools,  . . . 217 

Additions  and  alterations  to  ditto,  . . . 495 

Repairs  to  ordinary  literary  schools,  . . . 2,664 

Grants  towards  building,  enlarging,  &c.,  ordinary 
literary  schools, 3,500 


£13,126 


Votes National  Schools,  1868-9. 

£ 

Alterations  and  additions  to  model  schools,  . 845 

Repairs  of  agricultural  model  schools,  including 

Albert  Model  Farm, 1,898 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  metropolitan  offices 

and  schools,  1,724 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  district  and  minor 

model  schools, 1,507 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  ordinary  literary 

schools, ' . . 2,914 

Building,  enclosing,  &c.,  ordinary  literary  schools,  3,500 

Furniture  and  fittings, 1,459 

Fuel  and  light, 2,699 


£16,546 
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Thirty-eighth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  October  22,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  D uniiaven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c. 
D.  B-  Dunne,  Esq. 


Oct.  22,  1868. 


Rev.  Gibson  M'Millen  sworn  and  examined. 


Rev.  Gibson 
M ‘Milieu.  y 


14416.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  religious  body 
with  which  you  are  connected? — The  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

14417.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Blackrock,  near 
this  city. 

14418.  Are  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Ireland 
connected  with  the  English  body  ?— ' They  are  : they 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  connexion  in  England. 

14419.  Are  they  represented  at  the  English  Con- 
ference ? — They  are. 

14420.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  any  schools  in  connexion  with  your 
body? — I have. 

14421.  Are  your  schools  under  the  National  Board  ? 
— Part  of  them  are,  and  part  of  them  are  not.  About 
half  of  them  are  under  the  Board,  and  the  other  half 
not — the  other  half  are  called  “ Mission  Schools” — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  supported  partly  from  the 
mission  fund. 

14422.  What  creates  the  difference  in  these  two 
classes? — It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  other  schools 
placed  under  the  Board,  because  we  cannot  comply 
with  the  conditions.  Some  of  them  are  held  in  places 
where  we  have  religious  worship ; in  others,  the 
numbers  are  too  small  to  be  placed  under  the  Board. 
The  only  reason  why  all  our  schools  are  not  put  under 
the  Board  is  because  with  reference  to  these  other 
schools  we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions. 

14423.  In  certain  cases  your  congregations  afford 
too  small  .a  number  to  make  a school  that  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Board? — Yes. 

14424.  That  is  to  say,  a school  of  under  twenty- 
five  ? — Yes,  under  twenty-five  generally. 

14425.  In  other  cases  the  fact  of  your  schools  not 
being  under  the  National  Board  arises  from  the  fact  of 
your  school-rooms  being  attached  to  places  of  worship, 
and  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  maintain  the 
schools  there  independently  than  to  build  school-rooms 
apart,  to  comply  with  the  Board’s  regulation  ? — Yes, 
the  reason  is,  it  would  be  a considerable  expense  to 
build  a new  school-house ; and  the  only  reason  we  do 
not  do  so  is  on  account  of  the  expense. 

14426.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  schools  being  dif- 
ferent in  then-  class  or  management,  but  from  local 
circumstances  ?; — No,  my  lord,  but  from  local  circum- 
stances. 

14427.  Have  you  any  separate  training  establish- 
ments?— We  have  one  training  establishment — a small 
one — at  Hardwicke-street,  in  this  city. 

14428.  Is  that  training  school  for  masters,  or  for 
mistresses,  or  both  ? — We  have  two  schools,  a boys’ 
school,  and  an  infants’  school. 

14429.  Is  it  a training  establishment  for  male  or 
female  teachers  ? — For  male  teachers  only. 

14430.  Do  the  teachers  in  training  reside  on  the 
premises  ? — They  do. 

14431.  What  number  are  they? — We  have,  gene- 
rally speaking,  five  or  six — that  is  about  the  average 
number. 

14432.  How  long  does  your  training  last  ? — A year 
generally ; sometimes  a year  and  a half. 


14433.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  in? — -Gene- 
rally they  are  over  seventeen  years  of  age— a few  have 
been  taken  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  but 
generally  they  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 

14434.  In  connexion  with  this  establishment  have 
you  schools  in  which  those  teachers  in  training  prac- 
tice ? — Yes,  we  have  two  schools,  a boys’  school  and 
an  infants’  school,  the  latter  conducted  by  a female. 

1 4435.  What  number  of  pupils  attend  these  schools  ? 
— The  boys’  school  has  generally  between  forty  and 
fifty — forty-five,  has  been  the  average  I think. 

14436.  What  number  attend  the  infants’  school  ?- — 
About  twenty-five. 

14437.  Are  the  children  in  these  schools  exclusively 
belonging  to  your  own  congregation  ? — No,  they  are  of 
different  denominations. 

14438.  Are  there  any  Church  children  ? — There  are. 

14439.  Any  Roman  Catholics? — No;  there  have 
not  been  lately  at  all  events. 

14440.  Have  you  any  Presbyterians  ? — We  have. 

14441.  Do  the  masters  that  have  been  trained  at 
tliis  institution  subsequently  become  teachers  of  yoxir 
schools  that  are  under  the  Board  ? — Some  of  them  do, 
and  some  do  not ; we  make  no  distinction  as  to  the 
appointment ; we  appoint  those  teachers  to  schools 
under  the  National  Board,  or  to  our  mission  schools 
wherever  the  vacancy  happens  to  be. 

14442.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  under  the 
Board  ? — I think  it  very  good. 

14443.  Did  your  body  join  the  National  Boai-d  on 
its  first  institution,  or  at  a later  date  ?— At  a later 
date. 

14444.  In  what  year  ? — Early  in  1860.  A great 
many  of  our  people  were  very  much  opposed  for  many 
years  to  the  Board,  but  they  came  very  much  reund  to 
it  latterly,  and  now  I don’t  know  any  exceptions  to 
the  feeling  in  its  favour. 

14445.  Was  any  special  minute  passed  or  any 
alteration  made  in  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Board,  and  which  caused  your  adherence  .to 
the  Board  ? — The  only  alteration  was  the  admission  of 
non-vested  schools — at  first  the  Board,  I believe,  did 
not  contemplate  non-vested  schools,  but  the  chief 
cause  we  did  not  join  them  much  sooner  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  against  the  Board. 

14446.  Then  do  I understand  that  the  cause  of  your 
body  joining  the  Board  arose  more  from  a gradual 
change  of  opinion  among  the  congregations  than  from 
any  specific  alteration  of  the  actual  rules  of  the 
Board  ? — Exactly  so ; a great  many  of  our  leading 
men  always  were  in  favour  of  the  Board  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  if  their  views  had  been  entertained  gene- 
rally by  our  people  at  the  time,  we  would  have  joined 
it  at  the  beginning. 

14447.  What  was  your  difficulty  as  regards  non- 
vested  schools — were  not  non-vested  schools  in  ex- 
istence in  connexion  with  the  Boai-d  long  before  1860  ? 
— Yes,  but  I don’t  think  they  were  contemplated  when 
the  Board  was  established. 
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14448.  Was  there  any  special  difficulty  witli  respect  leading  men  among  our  people  in  Ireland  is  that  no  Oct.  22,  1868. 
to  the  non-vested  schools  originally  that  affected  your  school  should  be  supported  or  receive  aid  from  the 
congregations? — No,  my  lord,  not  since  I have  had  State  except  purely  secular  schools,  and  under  the  m.jkiilteh,. 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter — not  since  the  subject  management  of  the  State.  I believe  that  is  the  general 
was  agitated  amongst  our  people.  It  was  subsequent  idea,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  the  present  system 
to  that  period  we  thought  of  having  anything  to  do  as  to  its  principles  if  it  were  administered  in  the  way 
with  the  Board.  I speak  of. 

14449.  Are  any  of  your  schools  under  the  Board  144-61.  What  do  you  mean  by  purely  secular 
taught  by  teachers  that  have  been  trained  in  Marl-  schools  ? — That  the  Government  would  have  nothing 
borough-street? — Yes.  whatever  to  do  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  but 

14450.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  leave  the  parents  and  guardians  of  those  pupils  to  pro- 
come  from  that  establishment? — A very  high  opinion,  vide  them  with  religious  instruction,  and  that  in  that 
I think  the  Marlborough-street  institution  is  admir-  case  there  should  be  no  local  patrons  and  no  local 
ably  adapted  to  suit  its  purposes.  managers. 

14451.  Do  you  consider  that  the  teachers  coming  14462.  Do  your  body  desire  that  your  schools 
therefrom  are  good  in  their  general  conduct,  as  well  as  should  be  purely  State  institutions,  the  schoolmasters 
well  trained  intellectually? — I do.  being  appointed  by  a Government  Board  in  the  same 

14452.  Are  your  body  favourable  to  the  system  of  manner  as  postmasters  are  appointed  by  the  General 
National  education  as  it  stands,  or  do  they  desire  any  Post-office  ? — I believe  they  would  prefer  that  to  the 
alteration  ? — -Our  body  are  favourable  to  the  system,  present  mode  of  administration,  that  is  to  a denomi- 
but  they  are  not  favourable  to  the  mode  of  adminis-  national  one.  I believe  they  would  greatly, 
tration.  They  are  not  favourable  for  example  to  the  14463.  Would  your  body  prefer  the  schoolmasters 
Denominational  Board,  as  it  is  now.  of  the  schools  that  they  maintain  being  nominated  by 

14453.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  favourable  to  the  the  Government  rather  than  by  yourselves  ? — They 
Commissioners  being  equally  balanced  according  to  would,  that  is  if  all  schools  were  so  managed ; for  ex- 
religion 1—Yes , we  are  not  favourable  to  having  any  ample,  in  all  model  schools  the  masters  are  appointed 
denomination  recognised  in  the  Commission,  we  would  by  the  Board. 

prefer  having  a simple  Government  Commission  ap-  14464.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  that  case  should  you 
pointed  independent  of  religion — I mean  independent  have  any  objection  to  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic, 
of  denominational  religion.  or  Established  Church  teachers  for  mere  secular  in- 

14454.  Are  your  body  opposed  to  having  a Com-  struction? — By  no  means.  We  would  never  take  into 
mission  of  some'  number,  taken  from  and  representing  account  in  that  case  the  religion  of  the  teacher, 
different  parts’  of  the  country? — No,  my  lord ; that  14465.  Mr.  Dease. — You  do  not  consider  it  any 
has  never  been  under  our  consideration.  The  ques-  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  any  religious 
tion  before  us  has  been  with  regard  to  religious  de-  instruction  at  all  in  the  School  ? — We  do  not  think  it 
nominations  only;  and  we  have  thought  that  if  the  necessary,  but  the  present  system  requires  him  to  do  so. 

Government  were  to  appoint  three  paid  Commissioners  14466.  The  Chairman. — As  a fact,  are  there  many 
to1  administer  the  systenv instead  of  the  present  Board  of  the  teachers  in  your  schools  under  the  Board  that 
composed  of  half  and  half,  Protestants  and  Roman  do  not  belong  to  your  own  religious  body  ? — Very  few, 

Catholics,  it  would  be  much  better,  and  it  would  be  only  perhaps  two  or  three.  We  have  had  two  or 
consistent  with  the  original  idea  of  the  Board  that  it  three  Presbyterians,  but  they  did  their  work,  as 
shoidd  be  a non-denominational  system  altogether.  effectually  as  those  that  were  of  our  own  denomination. 

14455.  But  when  the  Education  Board  is  adminis-  14467.  Mr.  Dease. — Have  you  had  any  instances  of 
tered  in  England  by  one  minister,  that  is,  the  Vice-  Roman  Catholic  teachers  being  appointed  by  Wesleyan 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education — managers  ?- — Never  that  I know  of. 
supposing  that  the' question  of  having  a representation  14468.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  known  of  any 
of  different  religions  on  the  Board  was  put  aside  as  you  instance  of  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  being  appointed 
propose,  what  would  be  the  necessity  for  having  more  by  any  Wesleyan  body  in  England? — Not  to  my 
than  one  Commissioner  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  we  would  knowledge. 

not  mind  about  the  number;  we  supposed  a Board  of  14469.  Or  in  any  country? — Not  to  my  knowledge, 
three  might  be  better  able  to  administer  the  system,  Before  the  National  Board  was  established  I have 

but  as  to  numbers,  that  is  not  the  question  with  known  many  Roman  Catholic  teachers  being  teachers 

us.  ‘ of  Protestant  schools,  but  not  since  the  establishment 

14456.  But  supposing  a Board  of  three  to  exist  of  the  Board  as  far  as  I am  aware  of. 
without  any  inference  to  religion,  would  your  body  like  14470.  Do  you  mean  teachers  of  Protestant  schools 
to  find  the  three  Commissioners  were  Roman  Catholics  ? in  Ireland? — Yes,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  is 

— Well,  we  should  suppose  the  Government  would  my  native  place,  I have  known  Roman  Catholic  masters 

appoint  those  who  were  the  most  suitable  to  be  Com-  to  be  teachers  of  Protestant  schools  there — of  course 

missioners  ; we  should  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  they  were  schools  that  might  be  regarded  as  self- 

Government  choice.  If  we  depend  upon  the  Govern-  supporting — they  Were  private  schools,  taught  by 

ment  as  a Government  representing  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  masters,  but  the  children  were 

empire,  we  would  suppose  that  they,  in  appointing  a Protestants. 

Board  to  administer  a system  under  which  children  of  14471.  Do  you  know1  of  any  cases  of  the  appoint- 
all  denominations  were  to  be  educated,  would,  in  their  ment  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  schools  directly 

wisdom  and  judgment,  choose  persons  who  would  act  under  the  management  of  a Protestant  Church  of  any 

fairly  and  impartially,  whatever  their  religious  denomi-  denomination,  before  the- National  Board  came  into 

nation.  existence  1— I have  not. 

14457.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  contemplate  a Board  14472.-  The  schools  you- refer  to  were  private  adven- 
purely  administrative,  acting under  fixed  rules?— Yes.  tore  schools  ?— ThOy  were-;  because  the  church 'in  fact 

14458.  Rev.  Dr:  Wilson. — In  that  case  you  would  did  not  take  the  same  patronage  of  schools  at  that 
depend  on  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  parties  time  that  they  have  done  lately, 
comprising  the  Boardin  their  individual  capacity,  rather  14473.  To  what  period  do  your  remarks  refer  ? — I 

than  as  belonging  to-  any  particular:  denomination  ? — would  say  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago. 

Yes:  14474:  Did  not  the  Church  schools  then  exist, 

14459.  Mr.  Suppose  that  the  Wesleyan  at  least  all  that  we  have  now? — No,  I recollect  at 

body  were  a majority-instead  of  beingca:  sffiaU- minority-;  that  time  many  schools  thatwere  taught  in  sehool- 
would  you  alter  your  views  ? — No.  houses  connected  with  Protestant  Churches,  but  they 

14460.  The  Chairman;— Do  your  body  entertain  received:  nt>>'  niOn'ey  grant  or  assistance  from  any 
any other  objectiomto the  constitution rof  the'Bbartb?—  board  or  party— they' were  simply  supported  by  the 
I believe  our  bodywouldprefer'  a purely  secular:  sys^-  fees  of  the  pupils1— ^ arid*  J have  known'  Roman 
tern,  that  is  to  say;  I know  the' general  feeling  of  the  Catholics  to  be  maStorS  in  ' tliOse  schools.  I myself 
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Oct.  22,  1868.  attended  a school,  when  a boy,  over  which  there  was 
— — a Roman  Catholic  master. 

M‘MillenS°n  14475.  These  were  private  adventure  schools'? — 
They  were. 

14476.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  South  of 
Ireland? — I know  it  pretty  well  now.  I did  not 
know  it  at  that  period. 

14477.  In  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic — in  the  country 
districts,  I may  say,  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
— church  schools  have  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  locality,  do  you  think 
the  managers  of  such  schools  have  ever  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic  master? — I don’t  think  they  have; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

14478.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Have  you  known  any 
Roman  Catholic  managers  of  schools  appointing 
Wesleyan  teachers? — No,  never. 

14479.  Either  in  this  country  or  in  England? — 
No,  I do  not  know  much  of  England,  as  I have  not 
been  much  in  that  country.  I know  something  of  the 
English  system,  and  have  been  in  Cumberland ; but 
my  knowledge  of  it  is  principally  derived  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  read. 

144S0.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  short,  do  you  think 
any  religious  body  whatever,  in  any  country,  if  they 
could  possibly  find  teachers  of  their  own  religion 
would  appoint  any  other? — I don’t  think  they  would. 
That  would  be  unnatural,  but,  I think,  there  are 
at  the  same  time  many  who  would  appoint  a man  of  any 
denomination  who  was  an  efficient  master,  rather  than 
appoint  an  inefficient  one  of  their  own  denomination. 

14481.  Master  Brooke — I think  there  are  two 
classes  of  Methodists — are  there  not  ? — There  are. 

14482.  Some  adhere  more  to  the  Established  Church 
than  the  others  ? — There  is  a denomination  of  Metho- 
dists who  adhere  more  to  the  Established  Church.  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  body. 

14483.  How  do  you  designate  that  body— I believe 
they  go  to  the  church  to  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  ? — 
They  do  ; they  are  called  Primitive  Wesleyans. 

14484.  That  is  not  the  body  to  which  you  belong? 
— No;  we  are  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  England 
and  Ireland.  We  have  two  conferences,  but  the  same 
president.  The  president  of  the  English  conference  is 
the  president  of  ours  also,  and  we  regard  ourselves  as 
part  of  the  same  connexion. 

14485.  The  others  are  called  Primitive  Wesleyans  ? 
—Yes. 

14486.  They  have  a conference  and  president  of 
their  own  ? — They  have. 

14487.  In  the  answers  you  gave  to  Lord  Powis,  I 
suppose  you  spoke  of  your  own  body  only  ? — Exclu- 
sively of  my  own  body. 

14488.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts 
with  reference  to  the  others  ? — I am  not. 

144S9.  How  many  schools  have  you  got  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board? — We  have  got  51  schools. 

14490.  Where  are  they  chiefly  situated? — They  are 
scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  chiefly 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  because  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  is  in  the  north,  although  we  have 
congregations  and  schools  in  every  county  in  the 
kingdom. 

14491.  How  many  schools  in  Dublin  have  you  con- 
nected with  the  Board  ? — Two  : one  in  Blackhall- 
place,  and  one  in  Lombard-street. 

14492.  You  said  there  were  considerable  objections 
originally  felt  by  some  of  your  body  to  the  National 
Board,  and  which  in  fact  kept  you  aloof  for  nearly  30 
years?— Yes. 

14493.  What  were  those  objections? — The  principal 
objection  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a class 
book  in  the  hours  of  ordinary  school  instruction, 
which  was  in  fact  the  objection  entertained  by  a great 
many  Pretestants,  and  which  was  the  objection  of  the 
Church  Education  Society. 

14494.  In  those  51  schools,  as  far  as  you  know,  are 
there  any  Roman  Catholic  children  taught  ?— Yes,  a 
good  many.  I cannot  tell  the  number,  for  we  have  no 
return  of  the  numbers  in  that  way. 


14495.  In  such  cases  where  there  are  mixed  grades 
amongst  the  children,  how  do  you  manage  the  reli- 
gious instruction? — The  religious  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  is  left  exclusively  to  the 
parents  or  the  persons  connected  with  them. 

14496.  They  receive  none  in  the  school? — They  re- 
ceive no  religious  instruction  from  us. 

14497.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  those  Roman  Catholic 
children  confined  to  such  of  your  schools  as  are 
under  the  Board,  or  do  they  extend  also  to  the 
mission  schooLs  ? — They  attend  our  mission  schools  as 
well. 

14498.  That  term  has  nothing  to  do  with  missionary 
labours,  properly  so  called  ? — Nothing  whatever ; they 
are  called  mission  schools,  simply  because  they  are 
supported  partly  by  grants  from  the  Mission  Fund, 

• that  is  to  say  the  extra  aid  given  comes  from  the  Mis- 
sion Fund. 

14499.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren read  the  Scriptures  in  King  James’s  version  in 
your  Mission  schools? — No.  We  treat  the  children 
in  our  Mission  schools  exactly  the  same  as  in  out- 
schools  under  the  Board ; we  have  never  thought  it 
right  to  compel  any  children  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  parents. 

14500.  The  Chairman. — Have  there  been  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  any  of  your  schools  of  which  you 
have  had  personal  cognizance  ? — Yes  ; at  the  present 
moment  we  have. 

14501.  How  do  you  manage  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  those  children  in  the  schools  under  the  Board  ? 
— Oh,  that  is  defined  in  the  instructions  by  the  Board 
itself — that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  and  last  half 
hour  of  each  day,  and  on  Saturdays  religious  instruction 
is  given  to  the  children  of  our  own  denomination,  or 
as  many  as  please  to  receive  it,  except,  of  course,  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

14502.  Then  there  is  daily  instruction  in  religious 
matters  ? — Yes. 

14503.  Who  gives  that  instruction? — The  master 
generally,  and  the  minister  when  he  visits. 

14504.  The  master  generally  gives  the  instruction  ? 
— The  master  generally  gives  the  insti-uction. 

14505.  You  have  stated  that  if  there  was  a Govern- 
ment system  by  which  the  teachers  should  be  appointed 
as  the  postmasters  are  by  the  government,  that  even 
if  a Roman  Catholic  or  an  infidel  master  were  appointed 
you  would  be  quite  satisfied  ; in  that  case  who  would 
teach  religion  to  the  children? — In  that  case  the 
parents  should  provide  religious  instruction  just  the 
same  as  now,  when  we  have  Roman  Catholic  children 
at  our  own  non-vested  schools.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
and  there  is  no  mode  of  giving  them  religious  instruc- 
tion, it  is  left  to  their  parents  to  provide  it  in  any  way 
they  please,  and  so  in  the  case  of  all  schools,  the  parents 
would  then  be  chargeable  with  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  own  children  in  whatever  way  they  might 
choose. 

14506.  Would  you  be  satisfied  "with  a system  of 
that  sort,  which  would  leave  it  altogether  to  the  parents 
to  provide  religious  instruction  ? — We  would  ; I be- 
lieve that  is  the  general  view  of  our  body,  but  while  I 
say  so,  I do  not  mean  to  say  we  would  not  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  the  Board  ad- 
ministered undenominationally.  Perhaps  I may  ex- 
plain that  by  remarking  that  we  have  reason  to  fear, 
indeed  it  is  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  Board  has  been 
drifting  in  its  administration  into  denominationalism  ; 
and  we  would  prefer  a system  that  would  be  wholly 
secular  to  that  of  any  system  denominationally  ad- 
ministered. 

14507.  Explain  what  you  apprehend  from  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  Board  ? — In  the  present  system  of 
the  Board  we  have  this  fact  before  us — there  are  three 
denominations  to  which  all  the  appointments  are 
given — the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  Presbyterian,  and  in  all  the  model  schools ; in 
fact  all  the  appointments  from  the  Board  itself  down 
to  the  lowest  monitor,  are  denominational.  I have 
before  me  here  some  returns  I obtained  from  the  model 
schools,  and  I perceive  of  the  three  head  teachers  of 
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■each  model  school,  one  appointment  is  given  to  each  of 
the  three  denominations. 

14508.  I do  not  yet  see  what  mischief  that  does  to 
von  ? — Well,  I will  give  you  one  instance.  We  say 
if  the  system  be  so  denominationally  administered, 
we  ought  to  have  our  share  in  the  appointments, 
and  I will  give  you  a case  in  the  model  school  of 
Enniskillen.  We  could  not  complain  so  much,  pre- 
vious to  1860,  because  not  having  joined  the  Board, 
we  could  not  complain  of  the  method  of  admi- 
nistration prior  to  that ; but  since  1860,  when 
we  joined  the  Board,  there  has  been  a model 
.school  established  at  Enniskillen.  Our  denomination 
is  the  third  in  point  of  numbers,  according  to  the 
'■Census  in  that  locality — we  are  higher  in  numbers 
than  the  Presbyterians.  Before  the  staff  of  the  school 
was  appointed  I wrote  to  the  Board,  and  the  local  Wes- 
leyan body  in  Enniskillen  also  memorialized  the  Board, 
.asking  to  have  a share  in  the  appointment  of  the  staff, 
but  we  were  wholly  denied  it  and  ignored.  We  got 
neither  the  appointment  of  a head  or  assistant  teacher  in 
this  new  model  school.  The  numbers  at  present  on  the 
roll  of  the  school  are  130  Established  Church,  11  Ro- 
man Catholics,  16  Pi-esbytei-ians,  and  29  “ other  deno- 
minations,” now  these  29  “ other  denominations”  are 
.all  Wesleyan  Methodists.  I have  got  from  other 
scmrces  a return  of  30  names  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
We  have  not  got  a column  for  our  body  in  the  returns 
•of  the  National  Board — they  are  returned  under  the 
head  of  “ other  denominations.”  Although  the  Wes- 
ieyan  body  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations all  over  Ireland,  yet  we  are  obliged,  in  order 
to  know  what  position  we  exactly  occupy  to  obtain  re- 
turns from  other  sources.  In  Enniskillen  as  a matter 
of  fact  we  have  29  Wesleyan  Methodists,  1 6 Presby- 
terians, and  11  Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  the 
school.  Contrast  that  with  the  constitution  of  the 
staff.  There  are  of  the  Established  Church  one  head 
teacher,  one  assistant,  two  pupil  teachers,  and  one 
monitor.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  are 
one  head  teacher,  two  assistants,  and  two  pupil  teachers, 
making  a staff  of  five  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  while 
there  are  only  1 1 Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  the 
school.  Lastly,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  are 
one  head  teacher,  one  pupil  teacher,  and  one  monitor, 
while  of  the  Methodists  there  ls  only  one  pupil 
teachei-.  We  consider  that  a great  hardship.  We  say 
that  if  the  system  is  to  be  administered  denomination- 
ally at  least  it  ought  to  be  done  fairly  and  impartially, 
by  looking  at  the  different  claims  of  each  denomination 
in  each  place  where  schools  are  established.  We  con- 
sider our  claims  have  been  in  this  case  completely 
ignored. 

14509.  Do  you  find  any  practical  mischief  to  the 
children  to  have  resulted  from  that  h-’-No ; but  we 
conceive  that  since  these  distinctions  are  made,  and  as 
the  appointments  are  denominational,  that  we  ought 
to  have  our  share  of  them.  I may  also  say  that  there 
were  other  schools  similarly  circumstanced,  but  they 
were  in  existence  before  we  joined  the  Board,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  complain. 

14510.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  say  that  you  had 
teachers  as  competent  as  those  who  were  actually 
appointed! — We  had  ; and  -we  had  the  greater  reason 
to  complain,  inasmuch  as  we  told  the  Board  we  could 
nominate  competent  teachers,  and  of  course  they  would 
be  subject  to  an  examination  the  same  as  the  others. 

14511.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  the  Commissioners 
assign  any  reason  for  not  acceding  to  your  request  l — 
They  gave  no  reason  whatever ; they  simply  ignored 
our  representations,  and  appointed  a staff  independent 
of  us. 

14512.  Master  Brooke. — Have  you  any  Roman  • 
Catholic  teachers  in  those  51  schools ? — Not  any. 

14513.  Are  any  of  the  children  of  the  members  of 
your  Church  taught  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I don’t  know  of 
any  case  of  the  kind. 

14514.  The  51  schools  which  you  have  under  the 
Board,  together  with  your  mission  schools,  are  able  to 
supply  all  the  education  that  your  body  requires  ? — No ; 


a great  many  children  of  our  body  go  to  other  schools, 
Church  schools,  and  Presbyterian  schools. 

14515.  But  not  to  Roman  Catholic  schools? — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  Some  may  have  gone  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

14516.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  model  National 
schools  through  the  country  of  course  the  children 
of  your  body  who  attend  must  receive  instruction  from 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — Yes ; in  these  schools  of 
course  they  must  receive  it  from  Roman  Catholic 
teachers. 

14517.  Master  Brooke. — Then  that  is  an  exception 
to  the  answer  you  have  already  given? — It  is — I did 
not  mean  to  include  the  model  schools. 

14518.  When  you  stated  that  the  teachers  trained 
in  MarlborOugh-street  were  well  trained  and  persons 
of  good  character  you  spoke  I suppose  of  those  of 
your  own  body  ? — I spoke  principally  of  them  ; but 
I know  no  instance  of  teachers  of  any  denomination 
trained  in  Marlborough-street  to  whom  I could  give 
any  other  character. 

14519.  Do  you  practically  know  much  of  the  teachers 
of  other  schools  besides  your  own? — Not  a great  deal ; 
but  I have  known  some  of  them.  I travel  through 
all  the  kingdom,  as  I am  appointed  as  General  Inspector 
of  Wesleyan  schools  in  Ireland ; and  therefore,  I visit 
all  our  schools  in  turn,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I 
visit  of  necessity  and  examine  all  our  mission  schools. 
I also  visit  in  a general  way  all  our  schools  under  the 
Board ; but  these  latter  having  been  inspected  for 
secular  instruction  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  of  course 
I seldom  enter  into  that  department,  except  to  look 
into  their  observations  and  repoids. 

14520.  It  is  not  a part  of  yoxxr  duty  to  repox-t  on 
these  schools? — It  is,  to  the  coxxference  and  my  Com- 
mittee. 

14521.  Is  it  yoxxr  duty  to  x-eport  upon  the  National 
Board’s  schools,  as  well  as  on  the  mission  schools  ? — 
Yes ; only  what  I mean  is,  I do  not  require  to  enter 
into  a secular  examination  of  each  class  in  the  schools 
xrnder  the  Board,  they  having  been  inspected  by  the 
Board’s  Inspector. 

14522.  Are  those  reports  of  yoxxrs  printed ? — No; 
they  are  not  published. 

14523.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  course  of  your 
visits  have  you  been  to  Londonderry? — I have. 

14524.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  coxxnty  of  London  - 
deny  ? — I know  it  pretty  well. 

14525.  I believe  there  are  a considerable  number  of 
schools  xrnder  Presbyterian  management  in  that 
county  ? — Yes,  a large  number-. 

14526.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  those 
schools  there  are  a corxsiderable  nxxmber  of  Roman 
Catholic  teachers? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

14527.  What  is  the  nxxmber  of  yoxxr  body  in  Ire- 
land?— It  is  45,899  according  to  the  census  report  of 
1861. 

14528.  That  includes  .children  as  well  as  parents? — 
Yes. 

14529.  Has  the  body  yoxx  represent  taken  any  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  education  in  this  country  ? — 
We  have  taken  a vexy  important  part  in  the  matter 
of  edxxcation. 

14530.  From  what  time? — From  the  year  1823,  be- 
fore the  National  Board  was  established  at  all.  In  that 
year  our  English  conference  sent  over  a special  agent 
and  he  established  schools  in  various  places,  and  in  the 
year  1829  in  some  of  the  most  destitxxte  parts  of  the 
country  we  had  then  nine  schools  numbering  1,370 
scholars,  and  they  increased  xxp  to  1S40,  and  ixx  that  year 
from  the  returns  I have,  there  were  forty-eight  Mission 
schools  in  connexion  with  oxu-  body,  with  no  less  than 
3,700  pupils ; bxxt  the  establishment  of  N ational  schools 
afterwards  diminished  our  schools  in  nxxmber,  as  they 
became  rivals.  But  what  I have  stated  shows  that  we 
took  a vexy  early  part  in  education,  previous  to  most 
other  denominations. 

14531.  Do  the  people  beloxxging  to  your  body  con- 
tribute generously  in  support  of  edxxcation  ? — They  do, 
as  a rale.  They  contribxxte  vexy  generoxxsly  and  libe- 
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14532.  You  have  recently  opened  a new  institute 
in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  we  have  opened  a new  college  there. 

14533.  You  have  already  stated  the  number  of  your 
schools  as  fifty-one? — Yes,  that  is  the  number  of  our 
schools  under  the  Board. 

14534.  Coukl  you  state  the  number  of  scholars  in 
these  schools  under  the  Board  ? — I can ; the  number 
of  scholars  on  the  role  in  our  schools  under  the  Board 
is  3,547.  The  average  attendance  is  2,082,  according 
to  our  last  returns. 

14535.  Is  there  a larger  proportion  of  scholars  in 
schools  under  the  Board  than  in  the  schools  you  desig- 
nate as  Mission  schools? — Yes,  and  for  this  reason, 
several  of  the  schools  now  under  the  Board  were  Mis- 
sion schools,  and  they  having  a large  number  of  scholars 
attending  them  were  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Board  and  were  consequently  transferred  to  the  Board, 
while  the  schools  with  a smaller  number  of  scholars 
were  still  called  Mission  schools,  and  supported  entirely 
by  ourselves. 

14536.  Would  you  regard  the  number  '2,082  as  a 
high  average  attendance  ? — No,  I would  not  call  it  a 
high  average — I would  say  it  was  a fair  average  at- 
tendance. 

14537.  Who  are  your  manager's  of  schools — -are  they 
clerical  or  lay  ? — Mostly  clerical. 

14538.  State  what  number  of  lay  managers  you 
have? — I do  not  'know  any  but  two  at  present.  It 
does  not  strike  me  that  there  are  any  more. 

14539.  Do  you  approve  generally  of  the  principles 
of  the  National  System  of  Education  ? — We  do,  gene- 
rally. 

14540.  What  are  these  principles? — United  secular, 
and  separate  religious  instruction— as  the  Board  them- 
selves state. 

14541.  You  have  stated  that  in  none  of  your  schools 
do  you  interfere  with  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  we  allow 
the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  to  leave  the  school.  We  so 
manage  that  they  are  not  required  to  remain. 

14542.  You  are  aware  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  on 
the  subject  ? — Yes. 

14543.  Do  your  teachers  comply  with  the  rules  ? — 
Yes — strictly. 

14544.  Mr.  Waldron: — Do  you  dismiss  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  children? — 'Generally  we  have  the  reli- 
gious instruction  either  before  or  after  the  secular 
instruction,  so  that  in  the  first  instance  they  need  not 
come  in  until  the  religious  instruction  is  over,  and  in 
the  second  instance  they  can  go  away  before  it  begins. 

14545.  Do  any  of  them  attend  religious  instruction 
as  a matter  of  fact? — I am  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
do. 

14546.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  what  is 
the  principle  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — I ap- 
prehend it  to  be  that  they  require  the  Bible  to  be  read 
as  a class-book  in  their  schools. 

14547.  They  require  the  Bible,  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  to  be  used  as  a class-book,  in  which  each  child 
shall  read  ? — Yes. 

14548.  Do  you  object  to  that  principle? — I would 
not  object  to  that  principle  if  it  were  adhered  to  by  all 
other  denominations  ; quite  the  -contrary,  I should  be 
very  glad  of  it. 

14549.  How  is 'it  that  in  your  Mission  schools  you 
do  not  adopt  that  principle,  but  that  you  have  the  very 
same  system  in  them  that  you  have  in  your  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board? — Simply  because 
we  think  it  right  and  proper  to  afford  to  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  our  schools  the  same  privi- 
leges we  would  like  to  have  ourselves. 

14550.  Practically  you  do  not  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  Education  Society? — Practically 
we  do  not  force  any  children  to  receive  instruction 
which  their  parents  object  to. 

14551.  And  you  adopt  that  system  irrespective  of 
whether  your  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
oi-  not  ?— We  do.  If  a Roman  Catholic  parent  told  us 
he  would  wish  his  Child  to  get  religious  instruction 
from  us  we  would  do  so,  but  we  never  give  religions 


instruction  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  any  other  child 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

14552.  In  fact  in  your  Mission  schools  you  do  the 
same  exactly  as  in  your  schools  under  the  Board — 
you  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  yourselves  ? — 
We  do. 

14553.  Are  your  schools  mixed  in  regard  tordligious 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

14554.  Could  you  say  to  what  extent  they  are 
mixed? — I would  say  not  more  than  half  are  Method- 
ists, certainly  not  more  than  two-thirds. 

14555.  Is  there  a mixture  more  or  less  in  all  your 
schools  ? — As  far  as  I know  there  is  a mixture  in  all 
our  schools. 

14556.  You  have  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  other  denominations  ? — Yes.  I 
should  mention  that  Protestants  of  all  denominations 
never  make  any  objection  to  their  children  receiving 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools  ; they  never  make 
any  distinction  in  that  way. 

14557.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  your 
body  placed  your  schools 'under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  wanted  to  know 
exactly  on  what  conditions  we  could  have  our  schools 
connected  with  the  Board,  and  we  sent  a deputation  of 
two  gentlemen  to  ascertain — one  of  them,  Rev.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  has  since  died,  the  other,  Mr.  Swanton. 
We  put  before  the  Board  a programme,  of  which  I 
have  a copy  before  me,  to  which  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Macdonnell,  gave  his  full  consent  ; and 
though  we  had  no  written  agreement,  it  was  with  the 
full  understanding  that  those  rales  should  be  binding 
on  both  parties  that  we  placed  our  schools  under  the 
Board.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  programme 
which  we  in  1860  laid  before  -the  National  Board 
Model  School  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of 

National  Education,  by  the  Wesleyan  Education 

Committee. 

N; School,  County  L Parish  of  G- , 

Townland  of  T 

1st.  The  school  consists  of  one  large  room  20  feet  by 
32;  it  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  plainly  but  suffi- 
ciently furnished. 

2nd.  The  name  of  the  teacher  is  II.  G — , he  is '25  years 
of  age. 

3rd.  The  average  number  of  scholars  is  30 — -21  males 
and  9 females  ; with  the  advantages  of  the  Board  there 
should  be  more. 

4th.  The  school  hours  rare  from  10  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  3 in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  when  they 
are  less. 

5th.  The  first  and  the  last  half  hours  of  each  day  and 
the  larger  portion  of  Saturday  are  devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction ; but  no  Children  are  required  to  attend  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object. 

6th.  Religious  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  school-room 
at  other  times  by  such  person  as  the  patron  may  appoint : 
but  there  are  no  sacraments  administered  and  no  political 
meetings  permitted  to  be  held. 

7th.  The  books  used  in  the  hours  Of  secular  instruction 
are  those  published  by  the  National  Board  or  have  obtained 
its  sanction.  Those  used  for  religious  instruction  are  the 
I-Ioly  Scriptures,  the  Wesleyan  Catechism,  and  the  Standard 
Works  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

8th.  The  school  is  open -to  the  visits  of  all  persons  during 
the  school  hours,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  interfere  with 
its  business  in  any  way. 

9th.  It  is  occasionally  inspected  by  a person  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  on  the  pro- 
gress of  secular  knowledge  during  the  hours  of  secular  in- 
struction, and  of  religious  knowledge  at  other  times. 

10th.  Under  these  regulations  the  school  is  open  to  the 
children  ■ of  - all  -denominations. 

1 1th  The  patron  is  the  Wesleyan  Superintendent  for  the 
time  being  of  the  circuit  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

-Dublin,  Feb.  2nd,  1860. 

14558.  Did  the  Resident  Commissioner  inform  you 
that  - this  programme  was  in  conformity  with  the  rales 
and  practice  of  the  Board  ? — Yes ; that  it  was  perfectly  in 
conformity  with  the  then.rules  and, practice  of  the  Board. 

14559.  Previously,  many  of  your  -people  were  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the -Board  ? — A great  many 
of  them. 

14560.  I wish  to  ask  whether  their  objections  were 
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of  a religious  or  political  character  ? — They  were  en- 
tirely religious,  not  political  at  all. 

14561.  Did  any  of  your  people  labour  under  any 
misconception  previously  as  to  the  rales  of  the  Board  ? 
— Yes  ; they  regarded  the  National  schools,  as  a great 
many  people  did,  as  godless  schools,  because  the  Bible 
was  not  taught  or  admitted  as  a class-book  in  them. 

14562.  You  think  your  people  laboured  under  mis- 
apprehensions with  regard  to  the  schools  ? — Assuredly. 

14563.  You  stated  that  you  were  not  aware  that 
non-vested  schools  were  contemplated  at  first  by  the 
National  Board? — No. 

14564.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  at  the  very  outset,  estimated  for  the  build- 
ing of  schools  throughout  the  entire  country,  to  the 
extent  of  some  thousands? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

14565.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
leading  denominations — Episcopalians,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Presbyterian — all  had  schools  under  their 
management,  which  occasioned  the  existence  of  those 
non-vested  schools  under  the  Board  ? — Oh,  I was  aware 
of  that.  I was  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  schools 
were  under  their  management ; and,  of  course,  many  of 
them,  I suppose,  would  not  wish  to  give  them  over 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  Board,  though  I do  not  say 
that  they  were  right  in  doing  so. 

14566.  Would  you  regard  any  departure  from  the 
principle  of  united  education  as  a breach  of  faith  with 
you  either  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  Commissioners, 
were  they  to  fall  back  on  the  denominational  system  of 
education  ? — -I  think  it  would  be  altogether  a breach  of 
faith  ; it  was  with  the  understanding  that  the  system 
should  be  maintained  as  a system  of  united  secular 
and  separate  religious  instruction  that  we  as  a body 
joined  it  at  all.  Any  departure  from  that  we  would 
regard  as  a breach  of  faith. 

14567.  In  allying  yourselves  with  the  National 
Education  Commissioner's,  were  you  led  to  believe  that 
the  system  was  one  which  would  be  maintained  ? — We 

14568.  Did  your  body  pass  any  resolution,  or  come 
to  any  definite  action,  as  such,  on  the  subject? — No  ; 
but  at  the  Conference  of  1859  (I  think  it  was),  when 
the  question  was  fairly  brought  before  the  Conference, 
it  then  gave  its  sanction  to  the  joining  of  our  schools 
with  the  National  Board  ; that  is  to  say,  the  ministers 
were  left  at  liberty  to  connect  them  if  they  chose,  and 
if  our  people  consented;  but  before  that  year  the  Con- 
ference took  no  formal  action  on  the  subject. 

14569.  May  I ask  are  there  any  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  children  attending  your  schools  ? — A great  many. 
In  the  rural  districts  our  schools  were  established  first, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  ignorant  in  remote 
localities  before  the  Board  was  established  at  all. 

14570.  Are  there  many  children  of  the  better 
classes  attending  your  schools? — Yes ; there  are  six  of 
the  forty-nine  schools  of  which  I have  spoken,  which 
we  regard  as  middle-class  schools,  and  in  four  of  which 
we  have  classics  taught.  Two  of  these  are  female 
schools,  and  in  these  extra  branches  are  taught — for 
example,  music  and  modern  languages.  Of  course  in 
these  forty-nine  schools  I do  not  include  our  Con- 
nexional  school  in  Dublin,  or  our  college  in  Belfast. 
I am  speaking  of  primary  schools  only,  with  the 
exceptions  given. 

14571.  Are  these  schools  generally  supported  by 
the  fees  of  the  children  ? — They  are  only  partially,  as 
the  fees  are  very  low  ; that  is  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties we  have  to  contend  with. 

14572.  The  Chairman. — Wbat  are  the  ordinary 
fees  paid  by  the  poorer  children? — About  a shilling  a 
quarter ; but  many  of  them  comparatively  poor  give 
2s.  6 d.  a quarter. 

14573.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  give  us  the 
amount  of  the  fees  raised  during  the  year  in  your 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — Yes  ; 
the  fees  of  those  fifty-one  schools  amounted  to  £472 
9s.  10f/.,  according  to  the  last  return. 

14574.  Have  you  taken  the  average  per  head  for 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  ? — 
No  ; but  that  is  easily  done. 


14575.  Are  tliere  many  exceptions  to.  the  parents  Qjitim » 1868. 

paying  school-fees  for  their  children  ? — A great  many  

exceptions,,  you  will  perceive,  by  the  smallness  of  the  \K!\V-nllJson 
amount  raised  in  that  way,  that  a great,  many  ex-  ' : 1 ea’ 
ceptions  must  exist. 

1457 6.  The  Chairman. — Are  those  exceptions  settled 
by  the  minister  or  by  a Committee  ? — They  are.  not 
settled  by  anyone.  The  children  that  come  to  our 
schools  are  asked  to  pay  fees,  but  they  are  not  enforced. 

They  can  come  without  payment  if  they  please. 

14577.  How  are  your  teachers  appointed  to  your 
schools  ? — Always  by  the  pastor  or  manager,  generally 
speaking,  when  they  want  a master,  they  apply  to 
me  for  one  connected  with  our  Training  Institution 
in  Dublin. 

15578.  Do  you  supplement  the  remuneration  of  the 
teachers,  from  any  fund  over  and  above  the  school-fees 
and  the  National  Board  grant  ? — Yes ; there  is  a col- 
lection made  every  year  called  the  General  Education 
Collection,  and  a portion  of  this  is  employed  in  sup- 
plementing the  teachers’  salaries. 

14579.  I am  now  referring  to  the  schools  connected 
with  your  body,  and  which  are  under  tire  National 
Board  ? — Exactly ; it  is  to  them  I am  referring. 

14580.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  would  not  be 
sufficiently  remunerated  without  such  aid  ? — I do,  and 
even  with  it  I do  not  think  they  are  sufficiently 
paid. 

14581.  The  Chairman. — What  sum  do  you  give 
your  schoolmaster's  from  that  fund  ? — Different  sums, 
according  to  circumstances.  To  some  we  give  £8, 
others  get  £11  or  £12.  I think  the  sum  varies  horn 
£6  to  £12  a year. 

14582.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Education  you  mentioned 
three  as  a good  number,  why  did  you  mention  three  ? 

— My  idea  would  be  that  having  three  would  prevent 
the  arbitrary  dictation  of  one  man — that  the  three 
Commissioners,  agreeing  together,  would  afford  very 
likely  a safeguard  against  arbitrary  government,  or 
arbitrary  administration. 

14583.  Had  you  the  example  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  before  your  mind  ? — I had  something  of 
that  kind  before  me  when  I suggested  a plurality  of 
Commissioners. 

14584.  You  supposed  the  business  of  the  Education 
Office  would  divide  itself  into  three  heads,  giving  each 
Commissioner  enough  to  do  ? — Oh,  I did  not  at  all  take 
that  into  account,  because  as  I understand  the  consti- 
tution of  the  present  Board,  it  does  not  divide  itself 
now.  It  sits  as  a unit,  I understand.  Its  consulta- 
tions, are  conducted  as  a unit,  while  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  business  is  committed  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner and  the  secretaries.  I would  suppose  that  if 
three  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  place  of  the 
present  Board  they  would  occupy  the  same  place  the 
Board  does  now. 

14585.  Do  you  mean  that  practically  the  Board  does 
not  inter-fere  with  the  administration  of  the  system  ? — 

I do  as  to  details. 

14586.  And  that  the  administration  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  subordinate 
officers  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  as  I understand  it. 

14587.  You  stated  your  body  would  prefer  a secular 
system  to  one  administered  practically  as  a denomi- 
national system? — I said  many  of  our  leading  men 
would  do  so.  I do  not  think  that,  as  a body,  we  have 
given  our  opinion  on  the  subject.  Tliis  much  I think,  as 
far  as  my  own  judgment  goes,  that  they  would  generally 
prefer  the  present  system  according  to  its  intended 
administration — by  which  I mean  its  non-denomina- 
tional  administration — to  any  secular  system  ; at  the 
same  time  many  of  our  leading  men  always  preferred 
the  secular  system,  and  I think  the  number  has  latterly 
increased.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  Board  has 
been  drifting,  they  would  prefer,  as  the  only  likely 
alternative,  a secular  system. 

14588.  Do  you  mean  that  in  order  to  preservea  non- 
sectarian or  united  system  of  education,  they  think 
that  may  be  the  alternative  ? — Yes. 
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Oct.  22, 1808.  14589.  Is  that  the  chief  reason? — That  is  the  chief 

reason. 

liev.  Gibson  14590.  Should  you,  as  a body,  be  disposed  to  ignore 
M -Milieu.  religious  instruction  in  connexion  with  such  a system ? 

—We  would  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  denominational 
svstem ; but  I think,  as  a body,  from  what  I can 
judge,  we  would  prefer  the  National  system.  Knowing 
its  'working  and  previous  administration,  if  it  were 
1 1 on-den  ominationally  administered,  we  think  it  is  the 
best  system  in  the  world. 

14591.  In  supporting  the  secular  system  you  would 
make  no  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  %— No,  because  we  consider  that 
in  that  case  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
and  their  ministers. 

14592.  You  think  the  different  Churches  should  look 
after  that  department  ?— Precisely  so— the  same  as  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

14593.  Rev.  Mr.  Comic. — Do  you  call  the  present 
system  a denominational  one  ? — No,  I said  the  system 
was  undenominational,  but  that  it  was  administered 
denominationally.  I distinguish  between  the  system 
and  its  administration. 

14594.  Are  your  body  in  favour  of  mixed  educa- 
tion ? — We  are. 

14595.  Do  you  mean  by  mixed  education  that 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  should 
receive  their  school  instruction  together  ? — That  they 
should  receive  secular  instruction  together. 

14596.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  place  the  education 
of  Protestant  children  in  the  hands  of  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  and  under  a Roman  Catholic  patron?— No, 
because  the  system  I would  advocate  would  be  to  have 
. no  local  patron.  The  Commissioners  or  a Government 
arrent  would  be  the  patron  of  every  school,  according 
to  the  system  I sketched  out. 

14597.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  would  be  in  effect  to 
give  a patron  of  no  particular  religion? — Yes ; that  is, 
of  no  religion  as  far  as  the  instruction  in  the  schools  is 
concerned.  . . . 

14598.  You  said  different  denominations  receiving 
instruction  under  teachers  belonging  to  your  own  de- 
nomination?— Or  belonging  to  any  other  as  well.  I 
thought  the  system  I was  speaking  of  was  the  secular 
svstem.  In  that  case,  I should  not  object  of  course, 
to  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  any  denomination. 
We  would  then  regard  the  State — the  Government — 
the  patron  of  the  schools. 

14599.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— Will  you,  as  a Protestant, 
approve  of  a child  of  your  religious  community  attend- 
ing a school  under  a Roman  Catholic  patron? — No  ; I 
would  not. 

14600.  You  would  prefer  that  the  child  should 
attend  in  a school  where  the  whole  instruction  was  in 
the  hands  of  a teacher  of  your  own  religious  persua- 
sion?— Of  course  I would  prefer  it. 

14601.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  not  that  an  answer  to  the 
question  I put  when  I asked  you  what  you  considered 
mixed  education  to  be — the  children  of  different  deno- 
minations receiving  instruction  under  a teacher  of  your 
own  denomination  ? — Of  course. 

14602.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cowie’s  question  you 
stated  you  would  not  like  to  have  a child  of  your  de- 
nomination receiving  instruction  from  a Catholic  teacher 
in  a school  under  a Catholic  patron  ? — Yes. 

14603.  You  look  upon  mixed  education  to  be  where 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  receive 
instruction  under  a teacher  of  your  own  denomination  ? 

Yes  ■ one  of  our  own  denomination  of  course,  or 

a master  of  any  denomination  under  Government 
patronage. 

14604.  Still  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cowie’s  question  you 
stated  you  would  not  like  to  have  a child  of  your  de- 
nomination receiving  instruction  in  a school  under  a 
Catholic  patron  and  a Catholic  teacher  ? — No,  not 
absolutely. 

14605.  Rev.  Mr.  Coime.— He  said  there  was  a pre- 
ference. You  would  have  a preference  for  having  the 
education  conducted  under  a teacher  and  patron  of 
your  own  religious  persuasion  ? — Yes. 


14606.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  made  no  reservation  in 
giving  your  adhesion  to  mixed  education.  You  said 
you  would  prefer  it.  Now  you  make  the  reservation 
that  you  would  prefer  your  own  teaching  to  the  other  ? 
— To  be  sure. 

14607.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  your  answer  to  be 
viewed  may  I ask,  in  relationship  to  what  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  denominational  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  administered  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes;, 
but  there  are  two  kinds  of  schools  under  the  Board  at 
present,  in  regard  to  which  severally  I would  give  a 
different  answer.  There  are  vested  and  non-vested 
schools,  under  local  patronage  and  management,  and 
there  are  schools  managed  by  the  Board  alone.  I 
have  stated  before  that  I would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  any  of  our  children  attending  the  model 
schools,  independent  of  what  the  religious  denomination 
of  the  master  might  be,  for  that  this  was  practically  so. 
at  present,  and  I would  not  object  to  any  other  school 
being  established  on  the  same  principle. 

14608.  Do  you  know  the  vested  school  system  ?— 

I do. 

14609.  Should  you  object  to  any  of  your  children 
attending  any  school  under  the  vested  system  ? — I dis- 
tinctly say  I object  to  our  children  attending  a vested 
school  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Board, 
if  the  patron  of  that  vested  school  were  a Roman 
Catholic. 

14610.  Rev.  Mr.  Comic. — Does  the  preference  which 
exists  for  mixed  education  in  this  country  among  your 
body,  and  others  you  know  of,  mean  this,  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  should  attend  schools  under  Protest- 
ant management  ? — Yes  ; as  occasion  might  require. 

14611.  And  they  mean  that  when  they  speak  of  mixed 
education  ? — The  meaning  of  mixed  education  is,  that 
p.l-iilfli-p.Ti  of  different  denominations  are  trained  together 
in  the  same  schools,  but  practically  to  a large  extent 
the  schools  are  divided  into  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  In  Protestant  schools,  I believe  we  seldom 
make  any  distinction  as  to  whether  the  master  is  a 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  or  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation of  Protestants,  but  the  National  Board  lias  made- 
that  distinction. 

14612.  Practically  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  schools 
have  become  denominational  in  that  sense,  not  by  law... 
but  by  natural  selection  throughout  the  country  ? — 
They  have  to  a very  large  extent.  So  far  as  I am  ablet 
to  judge,  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  are  non- 
vested  schools,  and  these  non-vested  schools  are  gene- 
rally under  patrons  of  particular  denominations,  and 
the  lax-ge  propoi-tion  of  the  children  attending  these 
schools  belong  to  the  denomination  of  the  patron,  but 
as  I said  before,  we  seldom  make  any  distinction  as  to 
the  denominational  religion  of  a Protestant  patron  or 
teachei-. 

14613.  If  there  is  a preference  for  mixed  education, 
and  no  general  objection  to  children  of  diffex-ent  deno- 
minations mixing  together  when  receiving  instruction, 
would  there  not  be  a difference  in  the  case  of  children 
living  at  home  with  their  parents,  and  children  living 
away  in  a boarding  school  ? — I think  so. 

14614.  Have  not  your  body  at  a large  expense 
erected  a college  in  Belfast  lately  ? — We  have. 

14615.  Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
strictly  religious  education  to  the  young  men  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Queen’s  College  course? — Yes,  or 
with  other  Protestant  denominations,  for  we  never 
have  made  a pai-ticular  distinction. 

14616.  With  respect  to  the  teachers  in  model  schools, 
we  have  found  Wesleyan  Methodist  pupil  teachers, 
living  under  the  care  of  the  principal  teachers  who 
were  Roman  Catholics,  Is  that  a state  of  things  of 
which  you  approve? — We  never  have  objected  to  it. 

14617.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Before  leaving  the  matter 
of  the  College  in  Belfast,  do  you  regard  that  college  as 
occupying  the  position  of  an  ordinary  National  school  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

14618.  Is  it  mox-e  of  an  intermediate  school  ? — It  is 
of  the  highest  class.  According  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  college  it  is  to  be  carried  on  as  a high  class 
intermediate  school,  and  college  as  well. 
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14619.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a feeder  to  the  Queen’s 
College  ? — Yes,  virtually  but  not  formally. 

14620.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  entitled  to  funds 
from  the  State,  to  carry  it  on,  or  do  you  look  only  to 
your  own  funds  ?— To  our  own  funds  exclusively. 

‘ 14621.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Is  a different  rale  to  be 
applied  to  children  of  the  better  classes  and  to  those 
of  the  lower  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

14622.  If  the  mixed  system  is  good  for  the  poor  why 
not  for  people  a little  better  off?— The  distinction  is 
not  contemplated,  and  we  have  no  analogy  in  this  case. 

14623.  What  you  really  say  is — “ We  take  care  to 
have  separate  education  for  the  upper  classes,  but  not 
separate  for  the  other  ’’  ? — No  ; for  in  the  Queen  s 
College  the  education  is  not  separate. 

14624.  Will  not  the  college  that  you  have  established 
be  a college  for  separate  instruction  ? — Not  as  regards 
our  students  attending  the  Queen’s  College.  Our 
college  will  be  to  them  a kind  of  domestic  establish- 
ment. The  plan  contemplated  is  this  : — that  the  pupils 
that  are  being  taught  and  prepared  for  matriculation 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  would  get  education  up  to  that 
period,  and  when  they  enter  the  Queen’s  College,  shall 
continue  to  board  in  the  new  college,  and  be  under 
the  supervision  of  our  own  ministers. 

14625.  Will  not  that  supervision  involve  religious 
instruction? — Of  course  it  will,  and  that  is  exactly 
wliat  we  would  propose  by  the  secular  system  alto- 
gether ; that  is  to  say  the  governors  and  managers  of 
the  Queen’s  College  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Ike  religious  instruction  of  our  students. 

14626.  I understand  it  to  be  under  the  secular 
system ; but  at  present  you  have  instruction  unitedly 
for  the  poor? — Yes. 

14627.  As  soon  as  you  establish  colleges,  which 
concern  yourselves  more  immediately — the  upper 
classes  I mean — then  you  take  good  care  to  give 
yourselves  denominational  instruction? — No,  I beg 
pardon.  The  Board  itself  has  by  a specific  rule  made 
provision  for  religious  instruction  being  given  in  all 
vested  schools  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  In  all  schools — non-vested — where  we  have 
Roman  Catholic  children,  the  master,  if  a Protestant,  is 
prohibited  from  giving  any  religious  instruction  to 
them,  unless  they  have  the  written  consent  of  the 
parents,  and  hence  in  mixed  schools  you  cannot  say 
that  religious  instruction  is  either  mixed  at  all  or 
neglected. 

14628.  I am  talking  of  the  secular  instruction. 
You  say  it  should  be  given  unitedly  ? — Yes. 

14629.  For  the  poor? — Yes. 

14630.  And  you  establish  schools  on  that  princi- 
ple ? — Yes. 

14631.  Then  when  you  pass  higher  up  you  take 
care  to  provide  instruction  denominationally  ? — No. 

14632.  Do  you  notestablish  a college  for  your  body, 
where  the  students  will  be  brought  up  in  the  tenets 
you  think  right  and  just  to  be  taught,  while  there  is 
no  such  arrangement  for  poorer  people.  Does  not 
that  show  a little  inconsistency  ? — With  all  deference 
I think  not ; besides  the  one  receives  State  aid  and 
the  other  does  not. 

14633.  It  is  the  principle  of  education  I am  speak- 
ing of.  I am  not  talking  of  who  pays  for  it.  Do 
you  not  prefer  the  denominational  system  when  you 
provide  education  for  yourselves? — We  concede  the 
great  principle  that  any  party  has  a right,  if  it  please 
to  establish  denominational  schools  and  pay  for  them ; 
but  when  we  speak  as  citizens  of  a great  nation, 
and  when  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  taught, 
if  State  aid  is  to  be  given,  it  ought  to  be  given  to 
schools  recognising  secular  instruction  only. 

14634.  I don’t  think  I disagree  with  you  on  that 
point ; but  you  have  two  different  measures,  and  you 
might  say,  “We  really  prefer  denominational  instruc- 
tion, for,  when  we  provide  it  at  our  own  expense,  we 
provide  it  denominationally  ? ” — That  is  not  probable, 
if  we  had  the  model  schools  more  general  through  the 
country,  and  the  middle-class  schools  contemplated  by 
the  Board. 

14635.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — I would? 


14636.  Would  you  approve  of  boarding  schools?—  Pel.  22,  lSCft- 

614637.  Where  children  of  different  denominations 
would  be  together  ? — No,  I don’t  say  that.  . ' 

14638  Are  the  pupil  teachers  not  boarders  m tlie 
model  schools  now?-Yes ; but  them  religious  instruc- 
tion is  quite  separate.  T . 

14639.  That  is,  if  there  is  any  at  all? — It  is  neces-  ^ 

sarily  provided  in  model  schools.  _ , , . 

14640.  But  suppose  you  find  on  inquiry  that  it 
comes  to  nothing  ?— The  principle  of  the  model  se^p., 
is  this— that  there  should  be  a pupil  teaones;,  or,  - 
monitor,  or  some  one  of  each  denomination  to,  which 
the  children  belong,  to  conduct  religious  instruction. 

14641.  We  are  talking  on  two  different . subjects 
now.  You  are  talking  of  the  instruction  .of  the  chil- 
dren, but  I am  speaking  of  the  teachers  who  are 
boarded  in  the  institution.-  Are  you  well  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  model  schools? — Pretty  well. 

14642.  Are  not  the  pupil  teachers  boarded  under 
the  principal  teacher,  and  are  there  not  cases  where 
pupil  teachers  of  your  communion  are  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  depend  on  him  for  their 
overnight.  Is  that  a state  of  things  of'wlnch  you  ap- 
prove?— I would  approve  of  it,  because  we  have  the 
same  thing  in  the  model  school  in  Marlborough-street. 

We  have  students  sent  up  here  for  training,  and  we 
never  inquire  whether  the  head  of  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment is  a Roman  Catholic  or  not.  We  know  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  instruction  of. 
those  under  his  care  in  the  establishment,  but  that  it 
is  given  by  our  own  ministers  or  others  appointed  by_ 
them, 

14643.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson — Do  you  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  that  your  pupil  teachers  are  exclusively 
under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  ? — They  are  not. 

14644.  Is  their  religious  education  watched  oyer  by 
the  minister  of  your  own  body  and  other  parties  ? — It  is. 

14645.  Mr.  Sullivan — Is  that  in  every  case? — So 
far  as  I know. 

14646.  So  that  where  there  is  no  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter resident  you  will  send  one  there  ? — I don’t  know 
the  town  where  there  is  a model  school  in  which  there 
is  not  a Wesleyan  minister. 

14647.  But  a pupil  teacher  may  be  sent  to  a model 
school  in  a town  where  there  is  no  Wesleyan  minister  ? 

— Not  at  present,  for  we  have  a Wesleyan  minister  in 
every  town  where  there  is  a model  school. 

14648.  Suppose  a model  school  were  erected  in  a 
town  where  there  was  not  a Wesleyan  minister  resi- 
dent, would  one  be  sent  there? — Possibly,  and  if  not 
a minister  would  visit  the  school  occasionally;  and 
some  other  person  of  the  denomination  would  be 
charged  with  the  regular  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupil  teacher  in  the  interim. 

14649.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Considering  that  your 
ministers  occupy  the  principal  towns  in  the  country, 
and  considering  the  principle  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  acted  in  the  erection  of  model  schools  in 


the  country,  can  such  a case  occur  ? — I think  not. 

14650.  Master  Brooke. — You  told  me  you  had  some 
instances  of  Wesleyan  children  being  at  school  under 
the  care  of  Reman  Catholic  masters  and  patrons  ? — 
Only  in  model  schools.  I don’t  know  an  instance  in 
which  we  have  Wesleyan  children  under  the  care  of 
Roman  Catholic  masters  except  in  model  schools. 

14651.  If  such  a case  occurred  would  you  approve 
of  it1? — Do  you  mean  in  other  schools? 

14652.  I mean  in  an  ordinary  coimtry  or  town 
National  school,  where  the  patron  is  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  and  the  master  of  the  Roman  Catholic  profes- 
sion, would  you  approve  of  a Wesleyan  child  attending 
that  school  ? — I would  not  desire  it,  but  I would  not 
forbid  it,  unless  I could  provide  instruction  under  our 
own  denominational  care. 

14653.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rathkeale,  in  Limerick,  there  may 
not  be  children  of  Wesleyan  parents  who  attend  schools 
where  the  patron  is  a Roman  Catholic  ? — I don  t know 
anyplace  in  which  we  have  not  Protestant  schools  within 
reach  of  the  Protestant  children. 
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Oct.  22,  1868.  14654.  Are  you  familiar  witli  the  district? — Not 

P • OiTTr/t  very  familiar.  I know  Rathkeale  and  the  country 
M^Millen.  * a^ou^  ii-  We  have  a school  at  Courtmatrix,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  town. 

14655.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Have  you  any 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  schools  the  teacher 
of  which  is  of  your  own  denomination? — We  have. 

14656.  Does  that  exist  to  any  extent? — Not  to  any 
great  extent.  In  the  west  6f  Ireland  there  are  one  or 
two  schools  where  there  are  a good  many  Roman 
• Catholics  attending. 

14657.  Are  there  many  of  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations attending  them? — Other  Protestants  attend 
them,  so  far  as  I know,  without  any  distinction. 

14658.  Mi-.  Dease. — What  are  the  districts  in  the 
west  to  which  you  refer? — Connemara  chiefly.  We 
have  two  schools  in  the  district  of  Connemara. 

14659.  Do  you  speak  of  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board? — One  of  them  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Sbard. 

14660.  Of  what  nature  is  the  Other  ?— -It  is  not  in 
connexion  with  the  Board. 

14661.  Out  of  what  funds  is  it  supported  ? — Chiefly 
out  of  the  mission  fund,  and  by  the  fees  of  the  children, 
but  the  fees  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  very  small. 

14662.  What  is  the  name  of  the  School? — Recess, 
county  Galway.  It  is  a very  small  school,  but  the 
•other,  vdiieh  is  tinder  the  Board,  is  a large  school. 

14663.  Mr.  Sullivan. — About  what  time  did  you 
come  into  connexion  with  the  National  Board?— In 
the  year  1860  we  formally  connected  ourselves  with 
it,  but  previously  there  Were  several  schools  put  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  by  ministers  of  congregations. 

14664.  What  led  to  the  change  of  the  opinion  of 
your  body  at  that  period  with  regard  to  the  National 
system  ?- — There  were  leading  men  in  our  body  who 
approved  of  the  National  system,  and  who  disapproved 
of,  or  at  least  did  not  attach  any  weight  to  the  objections 
made  against  it,  and  gradually  they  brought  the  body 
round,  and  our  people  saw  ultimately  that  the  god- 
less idea  that  used  to  be  attached  generally  by  rumour 
to  National  schools  had  no  foundation. 

14665.  Was  that  change  of  opinion  connected  with 
any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  ? — No ; not  any 
speeial  rules  that  I can  refer  to. 

14666.  Previous  to  the  year  1840  was  your  body  in 
correspondence  with  the  National  Board  with  regard 
to  the  then  existing  rules  ? — They-  were  not: 

14667.  Your  body  became  aware  that  certain  changes 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  non-vested  schools,  and 
changes  in  the  system,  did  it  not? — Oh,  yes,  it  was 
acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Board. 

14668.  Those  changes  were  the  inducement  to  your 
body  to  negotiate  with  the  Board? — Possibly  they  were, 
but  the  course  we  adopted  was,  we  embodied  what  we 
regarded  fair  in  a paper-,  and  handed  it  in.  We  were 
not  quite  sure  as  to  what  might  be  the  specific  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  we  put  a case  before  them,  and 
that  case  was  regarded  as  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  Board  by  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

14669.  You  stated  that  if  the  Board,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, were  to  alter  the  rules  from  what  they  were 
when  you  joined  it  in  1860,  it  would  be  a breach  of 
faith  ?— Yes. 

14670.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
have  reason  to  complain  if  it  had  been  proved  clearly 
that  the  rules  made  under  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  were 
essentially  departed  from  since  1840  ? — Of  course,  if 
they  conceived  that  the  rules  were  essentially  changed 
they  had  a right  to  complain  as  well  as  others. 

14671.  What  could  you  think  if  the  very  changes 
made  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  your  body  were  breaches  of  the  original  rales,  and 
were  contrary  to  the  principle  of  them  ? — What  others 
might  regard  as  a breach  of  the  principle  of  the  origi- 
nal rales  I might  not,  nor  regard  as  an  objection. 

14672.  Precisely;  but  the  National  Board,  as  origi- 
nally established,  was  intended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  country? — Yes. 

14673.  And  gradually  the  rales  laid  down  were  de- 
parted from  in  most  essential  principles,  and  by  means 


of  those  changes,  bodies  who  would  not  join- in  the' first 
instance  were  admitted.  Should  you  not  consider. that 
as  a breach  of  faith  with  those  who  Were  connected 
with  the  system  from  the  first  ?— I 'don’t  under's  tarn  I 
how  any  changes  affecting  those  bodies,  and  enabling 
them  to  join  the  Board,  could  operate  against  the 
larger  body. 

14674.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  of  that  which  is  put  to  you  as  a question  bv 
Professor  Sullivan?— I am  aware  the  Presbyterians 
joined  the  Board  under  certain  circumstances,  but  I 
was  not  aware  there  was  any  special  departure  from  the 
original  intention  of  the  Board  relative  to  What  are 
called  non-vested  schools: 

14675.  Can  you  specify  any  change  ?— I can  not. 

14676.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Then  how  do  you  explain 
the  answer  you  gave  to  my  question  when  you  said 
you  were  aware  certain  changes  were  made  ?— So  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
matter,  I have  been  under  the  impression  that  there 
Were  changes  when  the  Presbyterians  joined,  but  I am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  at  this  moment  with  the  par- 
ticulars, as  at  that  time  we  had  no  intention,  as  a 
body,  of  joining  the  Board,  and  I did  not  enter  so 
fully  into  the  matter. 

14677.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  you  say  “tin- 
changes  made  ” or  “ alleged  to  be  made  ” ? — “ Alleged  ” 
to  be  made.  Not  having  the  particulars  before  me,  I 
should  rather  use  the  word  “ alleged  ” to  be  made. 

14678.  Mr.  Sullivan.— you  stated  that  you  were  in 
favour  of  secular  instruction.  Am  I to  understand  it 
as  the  general  feeling  of  your  body  that  yon  would 
prefer  a secular  system  to  a system  that  would  -include 
religion  as  an  essential  part  of  it  as-  a national  system  ? 
— Yes. 

14679.  Are  we  to  understand  that  that  really  -ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  body?— 
Yes.  As  against  the  denominational  system,  we  pre- 
fer the  secular  without  hesitancy. 

14680.  Then  a considerable  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  opinion  of  your  body  as  a whole,  when 
the  system  called  “Godless”  has  ceased  to  be  so? — 
No  doubt.  I believe  that  that  was  a misapprehension 
raised  by  persons  opposed  to  the  system,  and  yon  know 
the  influence  general  rumour  has  on  the  public  mind. 

14681.  To  go  back  to  the  question  I already  asked, 
what  would  be  yom-  opinion  if  it  was  shown  that  the 
departure  from  the  rale  by  which  the  Presbyterians 
and  your  body  were  admitted,  was  a departure  from 
the  secular  system — that  the  schools  were  more  secular 
before  1840  than  since,  and  that  the  first  breach  was 
made  in  the  system  for  the  admission  of  these  bodies, 
at  the  time  you  thought  it  was  godless  ? — If  you  prove 
to  my  judgment  that  such  a change  has  taken  place — 
that  is,  a departure  on  principle  from  the  comparatively 
secular  to  the  more  denominational,  I would  say  that  I 
would  prefer  the  former. 

14682.  According  to  the  original  rales  of  the  Board, 
all  ministers  of  religion  had  the  right  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  any  school  building  whatever,  receiving 
aid  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? — My  im- 
pression was,  that  originally  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  non-vested  schools,  as  now  established,  contemplated 
at  all,  and  that  ministers  of  all  denominations  would 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  all 
the  school-rooms,  on  the  same  px-inciple  as  they  have 
now  in  the  model  schools. 

14683.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  first  letter  of  in- 
struction the  two  schools  were  not  only  contemplated, 
but  mentioned  by  name  ? — I don’t  recollect  that. 

14684.  You  stated  that  you  would  prefer  to  have 
three  paid  Commissioners.  Now  of  what  religion  would 
you  expect  these  three  paid  Commissioners  to  he  ? — I 
would  not  say.  I would  say  whoever  the  Government 
thought  the  most  competent  men. 

14685.  If  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  -would  you 
he  satisfied  ? — If  I agreed  to  the  adoption  of  a principle 
I should  accept  its  legitimate  consequences. 

14686.  Is  it  not  an  objection  to  the  system  on  the 
part  of  your  body  that  you  have  no  representative,  on 
the  Board  ? — That  is  one  objection. 
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14687.  You  would  be  more  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent denominational  system  if  out  of  the  ten  Commis- 
sioners you  had  one  or  more  representing  your  body  ? — 
No. 

14688.  Then  it  is  notto  the  non-representation  of  your 
body  that  your  objection  applies  ? — Not  to  that  chiefly  ; 
but  if  the  Government  will  have  a denominational 
Board,  we  should  be  represented  on  it,  and  also  in  the 
administration  of  the  system  in  model  schools.  We 
say  if  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  to  be  denomina- 
tional, we  should  have  a voice  and  a share  in  those 
appointments,  but  we  would  not  say  even  then  that 
we  would  give  a preference  to  the  principle. 

14689.  On  what  ground  is  it  that  that  great  change 
of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  your  body — that  they 
will  trust  the  Government  with  the  patronage  of 
schools,  though  you  said  a short  time  since  that  you 
would  not  have  one  of  your  teachers  under  a Catholic 
patron-'? — I conceive  a Catholic  patron,  if  he  be  a local 
patron,  to  be  very  different  from  a Catholic  patron  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  and  in  its  pay. 

14690.  Am  I to  assume  that  your  reason  for  in- 
trusting the  patronage  to  the  Government  is  because 
it  is  a Protestant  Government  ? — Not  at  all.  My  idea 
is  that  any  Government  has  responsible  control  over 
persons  whom  they  pay  and  appoint,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  model  schools.  Of  these  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves are  the  patrons,  and  the  district  Inspectors,  act- 
ing for  them,  are  practically  both  the  patrons  and 
managers.  We  don’t  object  to  a Roman  Catholic  In- 
spector being  the  patron  of  a model  school. 

1469 1 . Is  not  your  faith  in  the  Government  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a Protestant  Government  ? — 
No. 

14692.  'If  it  were  an  entirely  Roman  Catholic 
Government  would  you  be  as  anxious  to  place  the 
•whole  education  of -the  country  in  its  hands  as  you  are 
now,  -seeing  that  the  Government  is  Protestant? — I 
would,  in  preference  to  a denominational  system  in 
which  the  secular  and  religious  instruction  -are  united, 
supported  by  the-'State. 

14693.  Ain  I to  assume  that  your  body  would  pre- 
fer the  secular  system  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than 
the  denominational,  in  -whichthey  would  have  full  free 
action  ? — Yes,  in  National  schools.  I say  our  body  is 
opposed  to  all  State  aid  being  given  to'  denominational 
schools,  -and  they  would  prefer  a -secular  system,  .aided 
by  the  State,  rather  than  a denominational  system, 
aided  by  the  State,  under  any  Government. 

14694.  Have  they  come  to  that  conclusion  simply 
because  they  prefer  the  system  in  the  abstract,  or  have 
they  come  to  it  simply  because  of  their  relative  position 
towards  the  Established  Church  in  -England,  and  to- 
wards the  majority  of  the  people  in  tins  country? — 
Looking  upon  the  different  religious  denominations  in 
the  country,  they  have  come  to  this  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  for  the  whole  nation  to  have  a secular  system 
aided  by  the  State  than  a -denominational. aided  iby  the 
State. 

14695.  Then  it  is  a question  of  expediency  and  not 
abstract  opinion  ? — It  is  a question  -of  expediency 
viewed  in  that  light.  I don’t  mean  to  >.  say  they  adopt 
the  abstract  idea  of  mere  secular  instruction,  because 
they  conceive  that  any  secular  system  that  would  be 
established  should  afford  to  pupils  >of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  same  school  opportunities  and  .facilities 
for  receiving  religious  instruction  from  their  own 
ministers 'respectively^  or  persons  appointed  by  them. 

14696.  That  does  not  meet  my  «ase.  I want  to 
ascertain  whether  your  body  are  in  favour  of  the 
abstract  principle  of  secular  education  as  such,  or 
whether  this  opinion  has  been  .come  to  on  the  ground 
•of  expediency  in  consequence  of  their  -position  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
and  the  Church  party  in  England’? — I believe  they 
would  prefer -it  in  England  as  well  as  m Ireland. 

14697.  I am  asking  as  to  both — is  it  as  a matter  of 
expediency,  and  not  as  a matter  of  principle  ? — As  fai- 
ns I am  able  to  judge,  with  many  of  our  people  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a matter  of  expediency,  but  with  the 
leading  minds  in  our  body  it  is  a matter  of  principle. 


14698.  Yes? — Supposing  by  a secular  system  is  Oct  22,  1868. 
meant  a system  that  would  exclude  children  taught  ~jj— 

under  it  from  receiving  religious  instruction  altogether, 

we  would  not  accept  of  it  on  principle  ; but  we  think 
a system  of  secular  instruction  exclusive  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  leaving  it  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  ministers  and  parents  of  the  children,  could 
be  established  throughout  the  kingdom  with  advantage 
to  all  denominations. 

1469  9.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  were  actually  .in  the 
majori/fcy  in  both  countries,  and  had  the  power  you 
would  prefer  the  denominational  system? — No,  1 
would  prefer  the  secular  system  for  both  countries,  in- 
dependent of  all  majorities  or  minorities  of  religious 
parties. 

14700.  If  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country 
were  Wesleyan  Methodists,  would  you  apply  the  same 
rule  ? — There  would  not  be  the  necessity,  for  the. 
necessity  exists  only  from  the  variety  of  religious 
opinions. 

14701.  Am  I to  gather  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
religious, education,  that  is  a combination  of  religious  and 
secular,  as  a matter  of  principle,  but  as  a matter  of  ex- 
pediency you  don’t  think  it  can  be  earned  out  ?— I do 
not. 

14702.  Mr.  Stokes.- — What  distinction  do  you  draw 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  which  causes 
you  to  approve  of  one  class  and  disappx-ove  of  the 
other  ? — Because  the  religious  instruction  in  non- 
vested  schools  is  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  patron, 
and  the  property  in  the  school  belongs  to  the  patron 
or  the  committee  whom  he  represents. 

14703.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Heald  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854? — 

I am  not. 

14704.  He  stated,  .speaking  on  behalf  .of  your  body, 
that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any.  system  that 
excluded  the  Bible  from  any  part  of  the  .school  instruc- 
tion?— I am  aware  the  Wesleyans  in  England  have 
adopted  the  .denominational  system,  for  that  is  the 
system  of  State  aid  in  England,  hut  we  think  differ- 
ently, and  we  believe  they  are  coming  round  to  us. 

14705.  Do  the  Wesleyans  still  hold  to  the  principle 
that  they  will  not  approve  of  a system  that  does  not 
freely  admit  the  Bible  in  the  instruction  of  the  school  at 
any  hour  ? — No.  I believe  -the  secular  system  is  making 
great  progress  -among  the  Wesleyans  in  England.  I 
believe  that  year  by  year  they  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  secular  system,  as  a National  system, 
aided  by  the  State,  is  in  principle  on  the  whole  the 
best. 

14706.  What  inconvenience  or  loss  would  Wesleyan 
schools  in  this  .country  suffer  by  the  substitution  of  the 
denominational  for  the  present  system  ? — I could  not 
say  what  loss  our  schools  would  suffex-,  bxxt  I believe 
the  edxxcatioxx  of  the  countxy  woxxld  suffex-. 

1 47 07.  Then  if  the  change  involved  merely  a breach 
of  faith  without  inflicting  damage,  or  causing  a 
loss,  would  you  have  reason  to  complain?-— I don’t 
suppose  the  loss  would  be  to  us  more  theix  others. 

It  is,  not  the  loss  to  ourselves  we  dwell  upon.  It  is 
the  great  px-inciple  of  . State  education,  axxd  State  aid  to 
education,  we  are  axxxious  to  maintain. 

14708.  As  Wesleyans  would  yoxx  have  caxvse  to 
complain  of  the  change  ?— We  would  have  great  cause 
to  complain,  inasmuch  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple. We  believe,  .for  example,  that  if  all  schools  wei-e 
placed  under  different  denominations  the  kind  of 
edxxcation  imparted  would  be  very  diffex-ent.  When 
children  of  diffex-ent  denominations  ax-e  bx-oxxght  up  to- 
gether in  pxxblic  schools,  it  -has  a tendency  to  make 
them  fraternise,  .and  it  promotes  cordiality  and  good 
-feeling,  whereas  if  every  denomination  had  its  , own 
schools  and  ministers  of  x-eligion,  generally  speaking, 

.conducting  and  managing  them,  it  would  divide;  us, 
and-. prevent  that  union,  and  that  sociable  connexion 
which  we  think  is-highly  useful  amongst  fellow-citkexxs 
in  a country  like  this. 

14709.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  is  to  say,  if  Roman 
Catholics  were  xmder  Protestant  teachers,  to  carry  out 
your  own  view  expx-essed  before,  and  to  have  none  of 
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'Oct.  22,  1868.  your  own  children  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
IV  TUT  teachers  and  patrons  ? — I would  not  like,  for  example, 
M‘Millen!°n  that  ^le  pupiki  of  our  schools  were  entirely  Methodists. 

I would  wish  all  our  schools  to  he  mixed  as  far  as 
possible. 

14710.  That  is,  mixed  as  to  Protestant,  teachers  of 
any  denomination  of  Protestants,  but  not  Roman 
Catholic  teachers.  Is  not  the  real  meaning  of  all 
movements  for  mixed  education  among  Protestants, 
that  they  should  have  a mixture  of  the  persons  taught, 
but  a careful  selection  of  teachers,  who  should  be  Pro- 
testants of  any  denomination,  provided  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  teaching  ? — I don’t  be- 
lieve that. 

14711.  Does  it  not  come  in  practice  to  that  1 — I 
don’t  think  it. 

14712.  In  every  movement  made  in  Ireland  on  the 
subject  has  it  not  always  come  to  this,  that  so  long  as 
the  system  worked  perfectly  and  fairly  as  a mixed  sys- 
, tern  it  was  opposed  by  the  religious  bodies,  but  as  soon 
as  changes  were  made  which  admitted  of  a departure 
from  that  system,  did  not  those  bodies  at  once  take  up 
the  system  ? — I think  not.  I cannot  suppose  any 
change  possible  in  a mixed  system  of  National  Educa- 
. tion  that  would  be  favourable  to  any  one  denomination 
of  Protestants  and  not  be  equally  favourable  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

14713.  Your  body  took  an  active  part  with  regard 
to  the  Queen’s  College  movement  some  time  ago  1 — 
Yes. 

14714.  You  recollect  the  Provost-House  declaration  ? 
—Yes.  t . 

14715.  Have  you  heard  of  the  names  attached  to 
that  document1?— I have,  but  I don’t  recollect  them 
all. 

14716.  If  you  found  the  name  of  the  Yiee-Provost 
of  the  University  attached  to  it,  with  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  fellows  of  that  institution— an  essen- 
tially Protestant  institution,  which  has  always  acted, 
on  the  denominational  system — men  who  have  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  every  one  of  them — in  the  same 
sense  would  you  consider  that  was  a movement  in 
favour  of  the  secular  principle  ? — Of  course  it  would  be 
so  far  as  they  wished  to  maintain  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
in  their  present  form. 

14717.  Which  means  that  they  should  have  the  en- 
tire of  the  teaching  staff— that  whilst  the  students 
should  be  mixed,  the  teachers  should  be  Protestant?— 

I don’t  know  anything  in  the  principles  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  that  requires  the  teachers  to  be  of  one  deno- 
mination more  than  another. 

14718.  Is  it  not  so  in  fact?  Is  it  not  so  in  practice? 
—I  don’t  know  that  it  is.  Sir  Robert  Kane  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them. 

14719.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  ? — 
I think  the  President  of  a College  should  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  teaching.  He  ought  to  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  it.  I don’t  know  how 
he  could  be  the  President  without  having  to  do  with 
the  teaching. 

14720.  Exactly  as  the  paid  Commissioner  in  Marl- 
boro’-street  would  have  to  do  with  it- — he  is  only  a 
mere  administrator  of  the  system? — Yes,  but  then  I 
should  think  that  the  administration  of  the  system 
would  have  a very  considerable  influence  on  the  edu- 
cation. 

14721.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  1— 
Yes,  I know  something  of  it. 

14722.  Is  there  a Roman  Catholic  representation 
there? — There  is,  and  I can’t  see,  I must  confess,  how 
any  change  could  take  place  under  the  administration 
of  such  a Board  in  aiiy  public  system  in  favour  of  any 
one  denomination,  that  would  not  be  equally  favour- 
able to  all.  I cannot  conceive  how  any  changes  made 
by  a truly  representative  Board,  enabling  any  parti- 
cular Protestant  denomination  to  have  schools  of  its 


own — non-vested  schools  for  example— that  would  not 
enable  Roman  Catholics  to  have  schools  of  their  own 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent. 

14723.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  many  of  the  schools  under 
chapels  ? — Yery  few. 

14724.  Do  many  of  them  bear  inscriptions  on  them, 
including  the  word  “Wesley”? — Very  few,  I think; 
there  is  no  case  of  a National  school,  that  I am  aware 
of,  with  the  word  “ Wesley”  inscribed  on  it. 

14725.  Do  you  know' the  school  at  Ballymoney  '? — 
Yes,  I do. 

14726.  Is  that  school  not  under  a chapel  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

14727.  Has  that  school  not  the  inscription  on  it — 

“ Wesley-place  National  School”? — They  call  it  by 
the  name  of  Wesley-place  National  School,  because  it 
faces  a street  which  is  called  Wesley-place.  I am  not 
aware  of  the  name  of  the  exact  court  where  the  school 
is  placed,  but,  I believe,  the  street  it  faces  is  called 
Wesley-place. 

14728.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  were  asked  as  to 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  year-  1840,  when  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  joined  the  Board  of  Education  ? — 
Yes. 

14729.  Are  you  aware  of  the  changes  that  took 
place,  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — No  ; but  my  understanding 
was  that  they  wanted  to  ascertain  exactly  on  what 
conditions  they  could  join  the  Board. 

14730.  Do  you  think  that  all  they  wanted  was  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  on  which  they  could  join  the 
Board  ? — They  wanted  to  ascertain  exactly  the  system 
of  the  Board;  they  wanted  to  ascertain  its  principles, 
and  whether  they  could  conscientiously  join  the  Board. 

14731.  In  fact  they  acted  similarly  to  your  own 
body  in  the  year  1860,  in  ascertaining  the  principles 
of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

14732.  If  you  had  read  this  from  a document  of 
February,  1840,  that  came  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Marlboro’-street : — “ At  a conference 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
it  was  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at,  that  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board” — 
what  would  you  say  if  you  read  that? — I would  say  it 
was  very  fail-. 

14733.  I now  quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board, 
of  a meeting  held  on  the  13th  February,  1840.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  present  the  most  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and  John  Richard  Corballis, 
three  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen.  Should  you  regard 
them  as  parties  who  should  be  entitled  to  give  testi- 
mony on  this  point? — Yes;  I would  regard  them  as 
competent  persons  to  do  so. 

14734.  Should  you  regard  them  as  at  least  as  well 
qualified  to  do  so  as  any  of  the  present  day  ? — Yes,  I 
would. 

14735.  If  you  read  the  following  from  the  same 
minutes  ; — “ It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as 
to  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  in  substance, 
mutatis  mutandis,  similar  to  that  in  many  schools 
under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics,”  should  you 
say  that  any  change  was  made  in  1840  to  please  the 
Presbyterians  ? — No. 

14736.  Is  not  the  proof  clear  that  a similar  practice 
existed  in  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman 
Catholics  previous  to  1840? — No  doubt. 

14737.  Do  you  hold  that  there  was  any  changes  in 
the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Board  to  induce  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  to  join  it  in  1840  ? — I do  not ; I mean 
any  essential  changes.  My  idea  was  that  the  Presby- 
terians had  the  same  views  exactly  in  1840,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Board,  as  we  had  in  1860 — they  were  not 
aware  of  their  position.  They  wished,  and  we  also 
wished,  to  know  whether  our  views  of  the  Board’s  prin- 
ciples and  rules  were  such  as  was  apprehended,  and  we 
found  that  they  were  in  perfect  unison, 
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Rev.  William  Andrews  sworn  and  examined. 
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1 4738.  The  Chairman. — What  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment do  yon  hold? — I am  Vicar  Choral  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  and  Deputation  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

14739.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — You  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a memorandum.  You  have  formed  some 
definite  opinions,  have  you  not,  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments in  the  present  system  of  National  education  in 
Ireland? — Yes,  very  strong  opinions. 

14740.  Will  you”  state  on  what  principle  you  think 
that  that  new  system  ought  to  proceed? — I would 
propose  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  a more 
thorough  recognition  of  simply  aiding  schools.  The 
present  system ' is  too  absolute  in  providing  education 
through  the  country.  In  the  next  place,  I think  that 
the  assistance  given  should  recognise  that  the  parents 
are  the  persons  responsible  for  education  and  not  the 
State  and  not  the  Church.  Then,  I think  that  the 
State  should  require  that  the  Bible,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  should  form  a staple  text-book  of  education 
in  every  school. 

14741.  Do  you  entertain  any  further  opinion  on  the 
question  ? — I also  think  that  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  State  or  those  who  represent 
the  State,  with  the  particular  doctrinal  views  or  critical 
opinions  regarding  versions  of  Scripture,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  in  the  management  of  tins  education.  I 
t.liinlr  that  a very  important  feature,  of  any  assistance 
that  is  given  by  the  State  should  recognise  the  necessity 
of  persons  themselves  contributing  towards  this  educa- 
tion ; and  in  order  to  effect  that,  I would  have,  what  I 
would  call  a uniform  assessment  or  rate  for  lire  whole 
of  Ireland,  to  be  levied  when  necessary. 

14742.  Would  you  have  the  expenditure  of  that 
money  locally  managed  or  centrally? — I would  not  leave 
the  education  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the  country 
at  all  absolutely.  I would  have  the  education  con- 
ducted under  patrons  or  managers  who  should  be  elected 
by  the  parents  themselves.  Supposing  that  there  would 
be  in  a district  a school ; that  school  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  managers,  two-thirds  of  whom  at  least  should 
be  laymen,  elected  by  the  parents.  So,  if  there  were 
three,  one  would  naturally  be  the  cleryman,  and  theother 
two  would  be  the  elected  representatives  of  the  parents. 

14743.  They  would  be  responsible  financially  and 
otherwise  for  the  management  of  the  school?— Yes. 

14744.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Responsible  to  whom? — 
To  the  central  Board  in  Dublin.  At  least  the  central 
Board  in  Dublin  should  have  control  over  them  as  they 
would  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  school.  I am 
now  talking  of  a school  supported  or  rather  aided  by 
the  State.  Then,  I think  there  is  a great  defect  in  all 
systems  that  have  been  established.  That  is,  that  one 
of  aiding  schools  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  attending.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a widely 
scattered  population  of  any  community  throughout  a 
district  where  only  four  or  five  or  six  children  can  be 
got  to  attend  the  school  of  that  district,  it  would  be 
most  likely,  in  that  instance,  that  they  would  give  no 
aid,  because  aid  is  only  given  where  there  is  a certain 
number  of  children  attending.  Now,  I think,  those  are 
the  very  places  where  we  require  the  interference  of  the 
State  to  get  up  schools,  and  not  merely  to  get  them 
up,  but  also  to  maintain  them  in  an  efficient  state. 
And,  then,  what  I would  propose  with  regard  to  the 
schools  would  be,  that  the  State  should  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a capitation  grant,  of  whatever  amount  would  be 
desirable ; and  that  there  should  be  required  a certain 
local  contribution  then  towards  each  school.  If  these 
give  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school, 
well.  If  not,  then  I would  apply  the  rating  system, 
and  would  levy  the  fixed  universal  rate  from  the 
members  of  that  religious  community  to  whom  the 
school  belonged — to  give  a certain  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  particular  school.  If  that  was  not 
sufficient,  the  State  should  come  down  with  an  in- 
creased grant  in  order  to  keep  the  school  in  a state  of 
efficiency. 


14745.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— That  is,  first  of  all,  the  ®e^rw*1,iani 
payments  of  the  children,  the  voluntary  contribu-  n rews‘ 
tions  of  the  people?— I think  that  parents  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children — 
suppose  a penny  a week— unless  they  are  exonerated 
by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

14746.  Then  the  capitation  grant? — Then  the  capi- 
tation grant. 

14747.  Would  you  have  that  capitation  grant  cal- 
culated according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
or  would  it  be  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
children? — I would  have  it  a uniform  thing  through 
the  country.  I would  not  have  it  dependent  on  any 
local  circumstances  whatsoever. 

14748.  You  mean  a fixed  sum? — A fixed  sum  for 
every  child  through  the  country. 

14749.  But  that  would  be  a child  in  average  attend- 
ance throughout  the  year.  You  are  aware  that  the 
number  on  the  rolls  is  about  three  times  the  number 
of  children  who  receive  instruction  from  day  to  day  ? — 

It  would  be  the  number  on  the  roll,  as  regards  the 
payments  of  the  parents ; that  is,  if  a parent  wants  to 
get  his  children  educated,  he  will  go  and  have  his  four 
or  five  children  enrolled,  and  he  is  to  pay  then  weekly 
for  those  children  so  much.  If  he  does  not  pay,  I think 
that  he  should  suffer  the  loss.  The  veiy  fact  that  he 
has  to  pay  would  make  him  send  his  children. 

14750.  But  if  the  State  was  to  pay  this  capitation 
grant  on  the  number  on  the  roll,  it  would  have  to  pay 
very  often  for  children  who  were  not  attending  the 
school  at  all.  The  roll  contains  the  names  of  a great 
number  of  children  who  are  not  at  the  school? — I 
would  not  have  the  State  to  pay  if  they  were  absent 
to  a certain  extent.  If  a child  was  prevented  by 
illness,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  from  attending,  then 
I think  that  the  State  should  pay  the  capitation  grant, 
because  then  the  parent  or  the  community  would  not 
be  responsible  for  not  sending  the  child. 

14751.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  you 
think  that  all  the  schools  should  be  bound  to  read  the 
Bible  ? — All  schools  should  be  bound  to  read  the  Bible 
simply,  without  any  comment,  as  regards  the  State’s 
requirements. 

14752.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  that  simple  re- 
quisition would  exclude  almost  at  once  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools?— I do  not  think  it  ought,  if  the 
authority  of  the  heads  of  religion,  who  are  persons 
to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  is  considered ; because 
I think  all  parties  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  ought 
to  be  read  by  the  people. 

14753.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a common  re- 
ceived opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  intrusted  to  everybody  to  read  in- 
discriminately?— I have  a very  high  authority  here  for 
the  x-eading  of  the  Scriptures.  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  read  a very  remarkable  paper,  which  gives  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  their  Church  at  Rome  for  its 
circulation.  This  is  the  speech  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  in  Dublin, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  the  National  schools, 
at  the  model  school  of  the  National  Board  in  Dublin, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1840,  when  he  was  giving  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  each  of  the  teacheis  that  were 
then  to  go  to  the  country  to  teach  in  those  different 
schools  connected  with  the  Nationl  Board. 

The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray  (after  some  prefatory 
commendations  of  the  teachers) — “My  excellent  friend  and 
brother  Commissioner,  Mr.  Blake,  who,  I regret  to  say,  is 
absent  from  severe  indisposition,  has  enabled  me  to  bestow 
on  each  of  you  a copy  of  this  sacred  volume— the  most  im- 
portant book  that  was  ever  published— the  Testament  of 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Instructed  as  you  are, 
it  must  be  unnecessary  to  mention  with  what  reverence  you 
should  read  it— with  what  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  di- 
vine lights  which  it  conveys  to  us  from  heaven — with  what 
docility  to  the  Church,  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  in  all  matters 
of  essential  doctrine,  and  with  what  a sincere  desire  of 
copying  into  your  lives  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  which 
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Oct.  22,  1868.  it  inculcates.  Some  may  appear  surprised  that  I should 
— — _ place  in  your  hands  this  sacred  volume,  believing  as  they  do, 

Bev.  William  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  this  is  for  our  laity  a sealed 
Andrews.  book,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  open.  This  act  of  mine 
will,  I trust,  be  a new  proof  that  such  an  opinion,  if  it  be 
really  entertained,  is  erroneous.  This  is  not  a time  to  dwell 
upon  the  injustice  of  such  an  accusation  ; but  I will  merely 
mention  an  occurrence  with  which  I was  myself  personally 
connected.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  highest  authority 
that  communicates  with  this  country  at  Rome,  with  that 
vigilance  which  reaches  from  end  to  end,  to  guard  the  Church 
against  the  introduction  of  error  under  any  form,  inquired 
of  me  on  what  authority  our  translation  of  the  Testament 
rested,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  notes  appended 
to  it.  I mentioned,  in  reply,  the  numerous  prelates  and 
doctors  who  have  approved  of  the  translation,  and  sanctioned 
its  use  ; and  I added,  that  the  acrimonious  notes  which,  in 
time  of  bitterness,  were  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  it, 
had  been  expunged ; but  that  the  remaining  notes  were 
quite  orthodox  without  being  offensive.  Those  two  points 
being  ascertained  (the  fairness  of  the  translation  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  notes),  I received  an  immediate  answer, 
urging  the  expediency  of  giving  to  this  authorised  edition, 
extensive  circulation.  In  conformity,  then,  with  my  own 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  those  numerous  Prelates  who  had  so 
long  sanctioned  its  use — in  conformity,  top,  with  the  wishes  of 
the  highest  authority  of  our  Church,  I place  this  sacred 
volume  in  your  hands,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  truths  of 
salvation  which  it  contains  shall  sink  deeply  into  your  hearts, 
and  that  you  will  make  it  the  study  of  your  lives  to  regulate 
your  future  conduct  according  to  the  divine  principles  of 
morality  which  it  teaches.” 

Now,  having  that  in  my  possession,  I feel  perfectly 
justified  in  stating  to  this  Commission  that  we  might 
hope  to  have  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  having  the  text  of  the  Bible  taught  in  all 
schools  in  this  country.  If  that  was  done,  the  great 
bone  of  contention,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  of  us  clergymen  would  be  removed,  and  I would 
not  interfere  then  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  diffe- 
rent religious  communities. 

14754.  Would  you  be  satisfied  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  those  notes  should  be  the  one  used  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  in  order  to  comply  with  your 
rule  ? — Yes. 

14755.  The  New  Testament  only? — The  New  Tes- 
tament only  if  the  Old  were  not  allowed;  but  I 
suppose  if  the  New  Testament  was  circulated  with 
such  authority  there  would  not  be  an  objection  to  the 
Old. 

14756,  Do  you  consider  that  a reasonable  require- 
ment by  the  State? — I would.  I think  the  State' 
should  require  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  daily 
in  every  school,  but  I do  not  think  the  State  ought  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

14757.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  State  should  make  any  stipulation  whatever  about 
religious  teaching  ? — As  to  its  doctrinal  nature  ? 

14758.  As  to  anything  about  it;  as  to  whether 
there  should  or  should  not  be  religion  taught  in  the 
school  ? — I think  that  the  State  should  require  that 
the  Bible  should  be  taught  daily,  not  the  doctrine 
connected  with  the  Bible,  but  simply  that  the  Bible 
should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  I am  very  strong  in 
that  opinion,  and  it  is  based  after  an  experience  of 
many  years  upon  the  effects  of  the  present  system. 

14759.  Agreeing  with  you  very  much  as  to  the 
necessity  of  requiring  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools,  and  of 
local  management,  I still  fear  that  your  requiring 
such  a condition  as  that  would  hardly  be  understood, 
and  would  be  a very  great  hindrance  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a change  of  system.  You  will  recollect  that 
great  offence  was  taken  at  the  Kildare-place  system 
and  the  scriptural  schools  on  account  of  the  compulsory 
reading  of  the  Bible? — Regarding  the  Kildare-place 
system,  there  was  an  element  introduced  which  would 
always  be  objectionable  I think  to  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  they  did  not  merely 
teach  the  text  of  scripture,  but  they  required,  I think, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  should  be  in 
their  own  hands.  You  see  there  was  more  than  simply 
the  introduction  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  into  the 


schools  of  the  Kildare-place  system.  They  gave  no 
guaranty,  I think,  that  doctrines  should  not  be  taught 
by  their  teachers. 

14760.  But  in  Church  Education  schools  what  is 
the  case  now — is  not  the  rule  that  they  shall  always 
read  the  Bible  ? — Yes. 

14761.  Does  that  rule  apply  to  every  child? — For 
every  child.  “ The  objects  for  which  the  Society  was 
established  were  to  assist  schools  at  present  existing 
in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools  on  an 
improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  It  is  not  merely  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  it  is  instruction  in  them.  They  require 
that  lessons  should  be  taught  based  upon  Scriptxire. 

14762.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a possibility  of 
getting  such  a committee  of  management  as  you  have 
mentioned  in  most  parts  of  the  country — -a  lay  com- 
mittee of  management,  elected  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  ? — I feel  perfectly  persuaded  that  there  would 
be.  Some  of  them  would  nob  be  of  a very  high  order, 
but  with  the  advice  and  prudence  of  the  clergyman, 
who  would  also  be  a member,  the  committee  would 
get  on  very  well ; but  still  the  laity  would  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  which  is  a 
very  important  thing  I think.  It  should  not  be  left 
simply  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  any  denomination. 

14763.  Would  you  hope  by  that  means  to  get  any 
united  education  1— I am  not  in  favour  of  united  edu- 
cation. I would  not  press  it  myself,  and  I do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  hopes  of  it. 

14764.  Yours  would  naturally  glide  into  the  denomi- 
national plan  ? — In  principle  it  is  not  denominational, 
but  in  practice  it  would  become  so. 

14765.  Would  you  have  the  Inspectors,  who  would 
be  sent  round  by  the  National  Board  to  visit  the 
schools,  examine  the  children  in  anything  like  religion, 
or  not  ? — Simply  on  the  text  of  the  Scripture. 

14766.  Would  you  have  that  done  by  the  State  ? — 
Yes ; I think  that  the  State  should  see  that  the  Bible, 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  is  taught.  The  Inspector 
sent,  for  instance,  to  a Roman  Catholic  school  might 
be  a Protestant,  but  he  should  be  bound  to  examine 
only  in  the  text  of  the  Scripture.  For  instance,  if  he 
asked  this  question,  “ What  was  the  subject  of  John 
the  Baptist’s  teaching  or  preaching,  when  he  com- 
menced his  ministry  before  Christ  ? ” A Protestant 
child  would  immediately  answer,  “ Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  That  would  be  quite 
a proper  answer.  The  Roman  Catholic  would  answer, 
“ Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.” 
The  Inspector  would  take  that  answer,  too,  ■without 
making  the  slightest  remark  about  it,  and  so  by  such 
questions  and  receiving  such  answers  the  State  would 
have  a guarantee  that  the  Scripture,  as  a text-book,  is 
taught.  I do  not  think  that  any  religious  community 
ought  to  object  to  that- — I mean  those  communities 
recognised  by  the  State. 

14767.  Do  you  think  that  your  plan  of  rating  would 
be  one  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  at 
large  ? — I think  it  would.  There  are  objections  made 
to  exactly  the  same  principle  of  action  now,  that  of 
the  poor  law.  But  it  works  well.  It  is  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  making  the  rich  pay  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  rich  would  pay  in  the  same  way  for  the 
education  of  the  poor. 

14768.  Would  you  collect  it  with  the  poor-rate  ? — 
I think  that  it  might  be  collected  by  the  poor-rate 
collector.  But  otherwise  it  would  be  independent. 

14769.  With  respect  to  the  model  schools  I believe 
you  entertain  objections  to  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
conducted  % — Yes ; I trace  the  effects  of  them  now  as 
being  injurious. 

14770.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  produced  in- 
differentism  in  religion  ? — To  an  immense  extent. 

14771.  Do  you  say  that  from  personal  experience? 
— I do.  I find  the  tone  of  the  people  with  whom 
I come  in  contact  has  altered  veiy  much.  I find 
that  the  youths  of  my  flock,  educated  at  the  model 
school,  and  of  other  flocks  with  whom  I come  in 
contact,  who  have  been  educated  by  the  National 
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Board,  are  of  a very  different  temper  and  bearing  from 
others.  There  is  an  independent  liberalism  which  I 
do  not  like.  I feel  persuaded  that  Fenianism  would 
never  have  had  such  a footing  in  this  country  if  it  was 
not  for  the  influence  of  the  present  system  of  education 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  a system  opposed  to 
all  religion.  The  definition  of  Fenianism  in  a passage 
of  the' speech  of  our  Queen  exactly  states  what  it  is  : — 
“ A conspiracy  adverse  alike  to  authority,  property,  and 
religion." 

14772.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  Fenianism  you 
refer  to  ? — Fenianism — “ Disapproved  and  condemned 
alike  by  all  who  are  interested  in  their  maintenance, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  class.”  Now,  I believe 
that  is  the  result  of  the  non-religious  education  of  the 
country,  and  the  result  which  it  has  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  opposing  them  to  all  religious  restraints.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  the  model  school,  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  most  of  the  National  schools  that  are  com 
ducted  at  tail  upon  the  principle  of  the  National  Board, 
is  a non-religious  atmosphere — deistical,  infidel.  The 
veiy  fact  I think  of  those  portions  of  Scripture  being 
put  up  on  the  walls,  suggests,  to  give  an  illustration,  to 
the  mind  of  the  child  attending  that  school  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  school.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  a dangerous  book — because  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  This  idea  impresses  the  minds  of  all 
in  that  school,  f Some  of  them  cannot  realize  or  define 
the  feelings  that  are  awakened  by  it ; but  it  impresses 
upon  the  character  indifference  to  religion,  and  rather 
detracts  from  the  authority  and  influence  and  sacred- 
ness of  the  Scripture ; and  then  the  fact  that  if  a 
minister  of  religion  walks  into  one  of  the  schools  he 
may  ask  questions,  but  is  not  to  say  a word  about  reli- 
gion, naturally  induces  the  children  to  ask  “Why  is 
this  ?”  “ Because  religion  is  a dangerous  thing ; if  it  is 

introduced  here  it  will  cause  divisions  and  dissensions 
amongst  us.”  Some  such  impression  as  this  is  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  children.  It  impresses  itself  on 
their  character,  and  makes  them  indifferent  to  religion 
afterwards.  Now,  I have  examined  into  the  minds  of 
many  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been 
educated  in  these  model  schools,  and  I find  that  they 
have  more  or  less  imbibed  a feeling  of  that  kind.  They 
do  not  recognise  the  sacredness  or  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  or  of  religious  teaching.  That  very  holy  and 
sacred  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  human  being  is  broken 
down  by  the  present  system. 

14773.  Do  you  refer  now  more  particularly  to 
Protestant  children  or  Roman  Catholic  children  1 — 
All.  I am  not  so  much  in  contact  with  Roman  Catholic 
children.  But  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  information — 
not  with  a view . to  this  Commission — I did  make 
some  inquiries  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  and 
found  that  Roman  Catholics  seemed  to  be  suffering  as 
much  as  others.  - 

14774.  Do  you  refer  particularly  to  Kilkenny  dis- 
trict?— Not  alone,  to  Kilkenny.  I have  travelled 
through  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  found  it  so. 

14775.  What  are  the  Protestant  ministers  doing  in 
the  way  of  Sunday-school  teaching  ? — I think  the  ex- 
ceptional teaching  of  our  Sabbath  schools  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  six  days’  teach- 
ing in  model  schools. 

14776.  I should  like  to  know  with  regard  to  those 
model  schools;  you  say  that  they  create  imdifferentism 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils — in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Protestant  pupils.  Have  you  noticed  that  yourself  ? — 
I have. 

14777.  What  steps  have  you  or  the  clergy  of  your 
Church  taken  to  counteract  that  state  of  things  ? — 
I may  mention  that  in  Kilkenny  we  have  - a 
Saturday  class  for  young  men  for  the  teaching  of 
Scripture — an  evening  class.  Of  course  we  use  no 
constraint — we  try  to  get  them  to  come.  We  have  a 
class  of  all  our  children  of  our  parochial  schools  and 
model  schools,  upon  Friday  in  which  religious  teaching 
is  given  ; and  then  I frequently  in  my  discourses  from 
the  pulpit  very  strongly  direct  attention  to  this  break- 
ing down  of  sacred  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
in  my  visiting  from  house  to  house  I try  to  remedy  it. 


14778.  And  do  you  not  find  all  this  sufficiently  Oct.  22,  1868. 
strong  to  counteract  the  influences  and  tendencies  to  — - . 

which  you  refer  ? — I do  not.  I find  that  just  as  the  Andrews**8™ 
children  advance  in  years  and  receive  continued  educa- 
tion in  the  model  school,  they  get  loose  from  us.  I 
have  not  the  same  control  over  them  now  as  I had. 

14779.  Does  that  state  of  things  apply  more  to  Kil- 
kenny than  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  or  England,  or 
other  countries? — I have  had  only  a few  weeks’  op- 
portunity of  examining  in  England  ; but  from  brother 
ministers  and  several  laymen  to  whom  I have  spoken 
in  different  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  I find  that 
the  same  tendency  exists  in  many  places  ; some  feel  it 
more  than  others. 

14780.  Are  you  aware  that  is  said  to  be  a very 
prevalent  state  of  things  in  all  countries,  at  least 
in  many  countries,  at  the  present  time,  and  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Ireland  ? — I am  perfectly  aware  of  it.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I 
saw  it  in  France  when  I was  there  some  years  ago. 

14781.  And  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  ele- 
ment to  be  taken  into  account  before  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  you  have  arrived  ? — Yes. 

14782.  You  say  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  model 
school  is  decidedly  deistical.  Now  may  I ask  is  there 
any  provision  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  model  schools  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  is. 

14783.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  reli- 
gious instruction  given  every  day  in  the  model  scdools  ? 

— I am  aware  of  that.  It  is  given  at  a particular 
hour. 

14784.  And  that  clergy  of  all  denominations  have 
access  to  those  schools  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  children  of  their  communion  ? — Yes. 

14785.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I am. 

14786.  And  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
the  atmosphere  is  deistical  ? — I do,  because  the  religious 
instruction  which  is  given  thus  authoritatively  at  one 
particular  time — an  hour  or  half  an  hour  it  may  be, 
every  day,  or  some  days  in  the  week,  is  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  together 
for  several  hours,  in  which  religion  must  be  entirely 
ignored,  and  in  which  children  of  opposite  religious  feel- 
ings and  tendencies  and  principles  are  rubbing  against 
each  other. 

14787.  In  what  occupation  are  they  engaged  in 
those  hours  ? — -Receiving  secular  instruction. 

14788.  Have  you  read  the  school  books  of  the 
Board  that  are  in  daily  use  in  these  schools  ? — I have 
not  read  them  all.  I have  read  them  casually. 

14789.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  largely  per- 
meated with  religious  truth  and  moral  truth  ? — I am. 

Not  very  largely ; but  there  is  moral  truth  in  them. 

14790.  Have  you  ever  yourself  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  model  school 
of  Kilkenny  ? — Never. 

14791.  Now,  do  you  still  think  that  the  ministers  of 
different  religious  denominations  cannot  go  into  those 
model  schools — we  shall  direct  our  inquiries  to  these 
for  the  present — that  they  cannot  go  into  those  schools 
and  say  a word  about  religion  ? — If  they  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board  they  cannot  introduce  religion 
during  secular  hours. 

14792.  I am  referring  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
permitted  to  go  into  those  schools  to  give  religious 
instruction  ? — At  a stated  hour  they  can. 

14793.  And  they  may  if  they  choose  ? — Yes. 

14794.  Do  any  ministers  of  your  Church  attend  the 
model  school  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
children? — Yes. 

14795.  Do  you  regard  the  instruction  which  they 
give  as  efficient? — It  is  only  exceptional,  and  not 
every  day  in  the  week. 

14796.  But  they  may  go  more  frequently  if  they 
choose  ? — But,  I think,  this  element  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  clergyman  has  a number 
of  other  important  duties,  and  I think  that  the  duty 
of  education  can  be  so  exceptionally  attended  to  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  impart  sufficient  religious  instruc- 
tion. 
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Oct.  22,  1868.  14797.  Is  it  essential  that  religious  instruction 

should  be  given  by  the  clergy  alone  to  the  children  % — 

3\udr'wa'liam  N'°>  not  in  tlle  model  schools. 

14798.  Are  there  trained  teachers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  connexion  with  those  schools  1 — There  are. 

14799.  And  to  a very  considerable  extent,  in 
connexion  with  all  those  schools  ? — Yes. 

14800.  Are  there  any  clergy  of  your  Church  in 
Kilkenny  favourable  to  the  existence  of  the  model 
school  in  Kilkenny,  and  of  the  National  system 
generally? — There  are  clergymen  very  favourable  to 
the  model  school. 

14801.  Now,  you  have  stated,  I think,  that  you 
would  provide  for  very  small  minorities  in  different 
districts  by  setting  up  a separate  school  ?- — Yes. 

14802.  Would  you  provide  in  all  districts  of  the 
country  for  three  or  for  half  a dozen  children  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  give  such  parties  separate 
teachers  and  school-houses  for  themselves,  supported  to 
any  extent  by  State  aid  ? — Most  certainly. 

14803.  Would  you  think  it  a judicious  expenditure 
of  the  money  of  the  State  to  give  something  like  <£60 
or  £70  a year  for  the  secular  instruction  combined 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  half  a dozen  Church 
children  ? — Most  certainly. 

14804.  In  preference  to  the  present  plan  of  the 
non- vested  system  with  schools  under  Roman  Cotholic 
managers  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  but  with 
a conscience  clause? — Most  certainly.  May  I here 
remark  that  if  my  system  were  carried  out  the  schools 
established  in  richer  localities  would  cost  the  State 
very  little  ; and  therefore  what  they  would  save  by  the 
adoption  of  my  system  in  the  wealthier  localities  would 
amply  pay  the  expense  referred  to. 

14805.  Now,  does  your  system  involve,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rating  to  which  you  have  referred,  an 
extra  rating  of  people  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  for 
the  education  of  children  of  your  Church  in  the  South 
and  West  ? — Oh,  no. 

14806.  From  what  quarter  should  this  extra  rating 
come  ? — I would  have  a uniform  rate  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  I would  not  enforce  that  rate  excepting 
where  it  would  be  necessary.  I would  divide  the  country 
into  districts.  The  district  for  a Roman  Catholic 
school  might  not  be  the  same  in  the  same  locality 
with  that  for  a Protestant  school,  for  the  extent  of  the 
district  in  which  there  would  be  a school  would  depend 
upon  circumstances,  both  upon  the  distance  of  the 
children  from  the  school,  and  upon  the  number  of 
children  attending  it.  Then  where  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, the  capitation  grant,  and  the  school  fees 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  in 
efficiency,  I would  put  on  this  rating,  and  make  the 
locality,  according  to  its  wealth,  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  school.  Then  if  from  those  four  sources 
the  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  school  in 
efficiency,  I think  the  State  should  come  in  and  give 
additional  aid. 

14807.  Do  you  regard  this  system  sketched  out  so 
far  in  any  sense  a National  and  uniform  system  ? — 
Yes,  I do. 

14808.  You  regard  it  as  uniform  ? — Yes. 

14809.  Now,  what  was  the  distinction,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  statement  you  have  made,  between  the 
Kildare-place  system  and  the  Church  Education 
Society  at  the  present  day  ; was  there  any  difference 
in  your  opinion  ? — A very  marked  difference.  This 
made  a very  wide  difference  between  the  two.  The 
Church  Education  Society  only  recognise  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scripture.  It  does  not  approve  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Douay  Scripture,  but  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  did. 

14810.  Is  that  the  only  difference  according  to  your 
view  between  the  two  systems  ? — That  is  the  only  very 
material  one  I think. 

14811.  Have  you  not  already  stated  that  in  the  Kil- 
dare-place system  the  Bible  was  read,  and  comment 
made  on  it  ? — That  would  be  the  natural  result,  because 
the  teachers  of  the  system  were  appointed  by  them. 

14812.  But  that  is  your  statement,  that  is  your  view 
of  the  Kildare-place  system  ? — Yes. 


14S13.  Well  now,  what  more  does  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  at  the  present  day  require  ? — They  re- 
quire the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  and  nothing  more, 
except  that  they  require  only  one  version  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

14814.  Now,  according  to  your  view  of  the  Kildare- 
place  system,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  so 
many  Roman  Catholic  children  benefitting  by  it,  and 
receiving  their  education  in  connexion  with  it,  and  re- 
ceiving also  in  connexion  with  it  the  religious  instruc- 
tion communicated  in  those  schools  ? — From  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  allows  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  and  that  there  were  not  at 
that  time  a sufficient  number  of  other  schools  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity to  draw  away  the  children  towards  them, 
so  that  it  was  in  a great  measure  a matter  of 
necessity  for  them  to  go  to  the  Kildare-place  schools. 
They  went  then  without  a violation  of  principle,  as 
the  Scripture  would  be  allowed  to  be  taught  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ; but  when  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  observed  that  doctrinal  teaching 
based  on  the  text  of  Scripture  was  also  given  in  the 
schools,  they,  as  far  as  possible,  tried  to  counteract  it. 

14815.  Are  you  aware  that  with  all  those  dis- 
abilities under  which  Roman  Catholics  laboured  so 
long,  the  wonder  is  that  they  had  so  many  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  when  the 
National  Board  was  formed  there  was  a large  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  priesthood  ? — I am  aware  that  there  were, 
but  not  to  what  extent. 

14816.  Now,  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place 
system,  as  viewed  by  you,  might  not  Protestant 
managers  of  schools  give  any  interpretation  to  the 
children  of  different  passages  of  Scripture  which 
turned  up,  just  to  suit  their  own  views  ? — They  could. 
There  was  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  doing  so. 

14817.  With  regard  to  a question  put,  in  reference 
to  inspection,  you  say  that  Inspectors  of  the  different 
denominations  could  indiscriminately  inspect  these 
schools,  and  that  you  would  expect  them  to  receive 
mere  Scriptural  answers.  Do  you  not  think  that 
in  the  case  of  Protestant  Inspectors,  visiting  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  or  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  visiting 
schools  under  Protestant  management,  there  would 
be  danger  of  the  Inspectors  manifesting  their  own 
theological  views? — I think  there  would  be  great 
danger,  but  if  they  were  faithful  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted tb  them  by  the  Central  Board  no  evil  result 
would  follow. 

14818.'  Do  you  not  conceive  it  very  likely  that  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Inspectors,  conscien- 
tious men,  would  have  difficulty  in  conducting  such  an 
examination  as  you  suggest? — Not  if  questions  or  a 
model  of  questions  were  supplied  by  the  Central  Board 
for  the  inspection.  TJ nder  the  N ational  Board,  as  it  was 
some  years  ago — I do  not  know  whether  the  practice  is 
in  existence  now  or  not — when  the  Scripture  extracts 
were  introduced  there  was  a number  of  questions  drawn 
up,  printed  and  used  by  the  teachers  of  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  system ; I would  not  now  limit 
the  teacher  of  any  school  as  to  asking  any  question 
he  wished  upon  any  of  the  text-books  introduced  into 
the  school,  but  I would  put  the  Inspector  into  the 
position  that  the  teacher  was  placed  in  before  regard- 
ing those  questions  supplied  to  him  by  the  Central 
Board. 

14819.  In  fact  you  would  make  the  Inspector  a 
mere  machine  regarding  that? — Yes;  completely  a 
machine. 

14820.  The  Chairman. — What  amount  do  you  con- 
template as  the  maximum  of  your  uniform  rate  ? — 
I could  not  at  all  say  unless  there  were  sufficient 
statistics  placed  before  us. 

14821.  I mean, how  many  pennies  in  the  pound? — 
I should  think  a penny  in  the  pound  would  be  quite 
sufficient  from  any  information  I have  gathered,  but  I 
would  not  state  it  positively. 

14822.  Have  you  considered,  with  reference  to  any 
of  the  school  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  how  much  in  that 
neighbourhood  a penny  rating  would  produce  to  each 
school  1 — No,  I have  not. 

14823.  Do  I understand  you  to  propose  that  this 
rate  should  only  be  levied  if  the  capitation  grant 
from  the  Government,  and  the  pence  from  the  chil- 
dren, and  voluntary  subscriptions  of  richer  persons  were 
deficient! — Yes. 

14824.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  a rate  raised 
in  one  county  should  apply  in  another  ? — Certainly 
not.  Each  district  should  support  its  own  school. 
My  principle  is  this,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  a certain  distiict  should  educate  the  poor 
children  of  that  district.  If  they  do  not  do  so  volun- 
tarily, they  should  be  obliged  to  fulfil  their  duty 
towards  their  poorer  brethren,  to  an  equitable  extent, 
out  of  a portion  of  their  wealth.  If  it  is  found  then 
that  that  equitable  contribution,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a certain  sense  a voluntary  one,  is  not  suf- 
ficient, the  State  should  supplement  it. 

14825.  What  would  be  the  area  for  raising  this 
local  rate — would  it  be  the  electoral  division  or  the 
union  ? — I would  appoint  a distiict  for  every  school, 
and  that  district  should  be  assessed  for  its  own  school. 
I think  in  most  cases  our  parochial  arrangements  would 
suit.  The  parish  would  be  the  district  for  the  school, 
and  that  parish  should  be  assessed  for  its  own  school 
at  a fixed  uniform  rate. 

14826.  Would  you  advocate  any  part  of  the  money 
given  by  the  State  depending  on  results  ? — No  ; I 
would  have  every  school  efficient.  I would  say  every 
master  and  mistress  should  have  a certain  income 
necessary  to  keep  them  comfortable,  and  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  duties,  whatever  they  might  be, 
efficiently,  and  that  in  every  case  they  should  have 
that  income  ; it  should  be  made  up  in  the  way  I have 
mentioned. 

14827.  Do  you  propose  that  no  inducement  to 
activity  such  as  payment  by  results  should  be  given  ? 
— Yes  ; there  should  be  prizes  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  comfortable,  and  to  keep  the  school 
in  a state  of  efficiency ; but  I think  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  activity 
or  capability  of  the  masters,  or  the  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  any  of  those  circumstances. 

14828.  How  would  you  manage  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  schools  frequented  by  persons  of  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  ? — The  only  objection  that  would 
arise  would  be  this,  that  the  Protestants  might  object 
to  the  Douay  Scripture,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  object  to  our  Authorized  Version.  In  that  case 
I think  the  system  would  settle  down  into  a denomi- 
national one ; but  as  regards  the  different  sects  of  Pro- 
testants there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  They 
would  all  read  our  Authorized  Version. 

14829.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
a very  small  Roman  Catholic  minority  or  a small  Pro- 
testant minority  unable  to  maintain  a school  by  them- 
selves, how  would  the  children  of  the  minority  find 
themselves  in  the  schools  under  your  scheme  ? — I see 
no  difficulty,  because  if  this  minority  would  not  go  to 
the  school  of  the  majority,  they  should  have  one  of 
their  own,  for  the  support  of  which  there  would  be 
any  voluntary  subscription  that  the  locality  would 
give,  and  there  would  be  the  capitation  grant  for  the 
eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  children,  and  the  pupil-fees  ; and 
if  these  were  not  sufficient,  then  the  rate  should  be 
introduced,  and  the  wealthy  of  their  religious  com- 
munity of  their  district  would  have  to  pay  so  much 
in  the  pound,  just  as  they  have  to  pay  the  poor 
rate.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  the  State  should  come  in  and  give  a 
lump  sum  to  do  so. 

14830.  I am  not  speaking  of  that;  but  supposing 
a school  district  in  which  there  are  only  ten  Roman 
Catholic  children — a number  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
school  by  themselves — how  could  they  attend  a school 
where  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
read! — They  would  not  be  required  to  go  if  they 
did  not  like.  If  any  Roman  Catholic  children — say 
only  ten,  whose  parents  wanted  to  have  a school  for 


themselves — if  that  religious  denomination  had  not  a Oct.  22,  lscs. 
school  before  in  that  district,  I would  give  them  one  by  ^ ‘^'lliain 
the  system  I propose,  so  that  you  would  have  a Pro-  Andrews, 
testant  school  and  a Roman  Catholic  school  very  close 
to  each  other  in  the  same  district,  and  perhaps  only  ten 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  their  school,  and 
forty  or  fifty  Protestant  children  attending  the  Pro- 
testant school. 

14831.  Do  you  consider  that  ten  children  would  make 
an  efficient  school? — There  would  not  be  the  same- 
competition,  or  the  same  stimulant  for  work  that  there 
would  be  in  a large  school.  That  difficulty  I cannot 
overcome;  but  that  would  be  better  than  having 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  in  one 
school. 

14832.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  hundreds  of 
cases  in  the  south  and  west  where  such  schools  must 
have  only  eight  or  ten  children  ? — Not  so  small  a num- 
ber. It  may  be  as  low  as  eighteen  or  twenty. 

14833.  "We  have  had  evidence  of  such  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and 
having  only  three,  or  six,  or  eight  children? — But 
there  is  another  element  in  my  proposal  to  which  wc 
have  not  yet  referred.  That  is,  putting  some  kind  of 
constraint  upon  the  parents  to  make  them  send  then- 
children.  If  that  is  done,  we  would  have  very  few 
schools  with  less  than  fifteen. 

14834.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  Church  Edu- 
cation schools  under  you? — Yes. 

14835.  Do  any  Roman  Catholics  attend  them? — - 
No,  not  now. 

14836.  What  ai-e  the  average  numbers  attending 
the  schools  you  have  to  do  with  ? — Our  female  school 
has  about  nineteen,  our  boys’  school  about  twenty-one, 
and  our  infant  school  about  forty. 

14837.  You  spoke  of  the  authority  of  the  minister 
being  diminished  amongst  the  children  by  his  not  being 
himself  allowed  to  teach  in  the  National  schools — is  the 
minister  tuider  any  special  disability  ? — The  minister  of 
the  parish?  yes,  his  action  is  limited  regarding  the 
school.  He  cannot  teach  as  a teacher  of  religion  during 
the  hours  of  secular  instruction — he  must  have  an  hour 
appointed  for  him  to  teach,  and  that  hour  is  not  pro- 
perly in  the  school  hours,  but  before  or  after — so  that 
he  is  very  much  limited  in  his  power  as  a minister. 

14838.  Is  not  the  rule  of  the  National  Board  absolute 
— that  no  person,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  except  the 
master,  can  conduct  the  teaching  of  the  school  ?— It  is 
so,  I think. 

14839.  Then  should  you  say  that  the  National  Board 
taught  the  children  to  think  less  of  the  landlord  under 
whom  they  live,  because  the  landlord  has  no  power  to  go 
in  and  examine  during  school  time  ? — I should  think 
not. 

14840.  Then  in  what  point  of  view  is  it  more  neces- 
sary for  a clergyman’s  authority  that  he  should  have 
power  to  interfere  in  or  take  part  in  the  school  during 
the  time  of  secular  instruction  ? — I don’t  say  I would 
require  he  should  take  part  in  secular  instruction. 

1 4841.  You  said  his  authority  was  diminished  by  his 
not  being  allowed  to  take  part? — Becausehe,as  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  the  appointed  teacher  of  religion,  cannot 
go  in  as  he  would  into  one  of  his  own  schools  and  teach 
at  any  particular  hour  ; he  must  apply  to  the  manager 
of  the  school,  and  the  manager  must  assign  an  hour  for 
him  to  teach. 

14842.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  the  passage 
you  read  from  Dr.  Murray  applies  to  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  in  schools,  or  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
by  grown-up  persons  1—  Of  course  in  this  address  it 
applies  to  grown  up  persons,  but  then,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  given  to  the  teachers  of  schools  throughout  the 
country,  it  implied  that  those  teachers  might  teach  the 
Scriptures  in  different  schools  to  which  they  went; 
observe,  I do  not  say  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  child  in  a school,  but  I say  the  Bible 
should  be  taught  or  read  every  day  by  the  children 
under  the  direction  of  each  teacher. 

14843.  Are  you  aware  that  a distinction  is  drawn 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  between  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  adult  persons  and  the  use 
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of  it  as  a school  hook  ? — I have  heard  there  is  a general 
feeling  of  that  kind  amongst  clex-gymen  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  I was  not  aware  it  was  laid  down  autho- 
ritatively. 

14844.  But  from  the  experience  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present  with  regal’d  to  public  education,  do  you 
think  it  probable  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  would  now  admit  any  rule  whatever, 
authorizing  the  State  to  dictate  to  them  upon  a matter 
of  this  kind — I don’t  ask  as  to  the  advisability,  but  as 
to  the  expediency  or  practicability  of  applying  such  a 
rule  ?— 1 The  way  in  which  I would  answer  that  is  sim- 
ply this  : I say  that  if  the  State,  as  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple, see  it  to  be  right  to  require  the  letter  of  some 
version  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  they  ought  to 
require  it  to  be  taught.  Then  as  to  its  practice.  When 
they  would  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  community  to 
have  their  own  teacher  authorized  by  themselves,  em- 
powered by  themselves,  as  I trust  they  would  empower 
their  teachers  to  teach  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools, 
and  when  there  would  be  no  interference  regarding  the 
particular  interpretation  of  passages  of  Sci'iptux'es,  or 
as  to  doctrines  deduced  from  Scripture,  or  so  forth, 
they  would,  I hope,  have  no  objection  to  a rule  re- 
quiring that  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  taught  on  some  part  of  each  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
matter  of  State  requirements 

14845.  Does  not  that  come  back  to  the  inteference 
of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion.  Is  not  that  pre- 
cisely the  great  point  of  distinction  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  ? — Excuse  me,  but  I do  not 
think  the  State  is  simply  a secular,  institution.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  England,  is  not  simply 
secular — it  has  the  elements  of  religion  in  it.  It  is 
based  upon  religion ; that  is  based  on  God’s  revela- 
tion— the  Bible.  Therefore,  the  State  in  all  its  public 
actions  for  the  welfare  of  its  people,  should,  require 
that  that  principle  should  be  recognised.  But  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  the  particular  feelings 
of  the  different  religious  communities  which  are  recog- 
nised by  the  State. 

14846.  Suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  thought  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  in  the  manner  you 
speak  of,  was  an  interference  with  their-  religious  free- 
dom, how  would  you  meet  the  case  ? — As  the  State 
met  it — regarding  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
Church  of  England.  At  present  they  have  given  no 

14847.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  not  exactly  on  the  same  footing1? — They 
have  already  recognised  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  not  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

14848.  The  head  of  the  State  in  these  countries  is 
also  the  head  of  the  Chinch  of  England,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  Church  has  not  any  connexion  with  the 
State  in  that  form  1 — I don’t  see  how  that  alters  the 

14849.  It  alters  it  in  this  way.  It  revives  the  old 
quarrel? — How?  I do  not  think  the  State  should 
make  itself  in  anywise  responsible  in  the  education  of 
the  country  unless  in  those  schools  which  it  aids ; in 
these  it  should  require  that  at  least  the  letter  of  those 
Scriptures,  upon  which  the  constitution  itself  is  based, 
should  be  taught.  That  may  be  objectionable  to  many ; 
but  still,  is  it  the  principle  that  should  be  adopted  ? 
and  if  so,  the  onus  of  rejecting  the  system  would  not 
lie  with  the  State,  but  with  those  who  won’t  recognise 
the  principle. 

14850.  With  regard  to  your  principle  of  taxation,  I 
will  put  a case  that  will  help  to  illustrate  it.  Suppose 
in  a small  parish,  one  which  indeed  I have  seen,  a very 
poor  one,  where  there  are  only,  I think,  five  Protestant 
children,  belonging  to  two  denominations,  who  ought 
to  be  at  school.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  are  Roman 
Catholics.  How  would  you  manage  a case  of  that 
kind  ? Would  you,  after  the  parishioners  had  provided 
schools  for  the  majority  of  the  population,  also  tax  the 
parish  to  support  a school  for  the  five  ? — No.  I would 
only  tax  each  community  for  its  own  school.  I would 
not  tax  Roman  Catholics  for  the  support  of  a Pro- 


testant school,  nor  Protestants  for  the  support  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  school.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  each  denomination  should  support  its  own 
school. 

14851.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  put  in 
this  memorandum  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

As  the  Commissioners  have  been  pleased  to  ask  me  to 
state  my  views,  and  to  make  any  other  remarks  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  National  Board  I think-  desirable,  I beg  to 
submit  to  their  consideration  the  conclusions  to  which  I have 
arrived  after  many  years  of  very  careful  observation  and 
thought.  I would  not  have  presumed  to  intrude  my  views 
upon  them  had  I not  been  invited  ; but  now  I feel  I should 
not  hold  them  back,  and  beg  respectfully  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  give  them  their  attention. 

As  a visiting  secretary  for  the  last  ten  years  of  one  of  the 
largest  religious  societies  in  Ireland — “ The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society” — I have  availed  myself  of  the  ample  oppor- 
tunities which  I thus  had  during  that  period  of  ascertaining 
how  the  present  National  system  has  worked,  how  far  it  is 
acceptable,  and  what  are  the  objections,  and  what  the  com- 
mendations generally  entertained  regarding  it.  And  now  T 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  I have 
deliberately  arrived, — that  the  present  system  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  generally  acceptable  to  the  country,  unless 
the  people  and  their  leaders  become  indifferent  to  all  reli- 
gions, which  might  be,  for  the  system  has  done  much 
already  to  make  them  so. 

This  has  led  me  to  consider  what  system  would  be  best  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I have  arrived,  and  have  now 
held  for  some  time,  were  not  hastily  formed ; at  first  they 
underwent  many  modifications. 

I am  fully  aware  that  some  of  my  brother  clergymen  do 
not  go  with  me  in  my  views  on  this  question.  But  still  I 
feel  convinced,  from  what  I know  of  my  countrymen,  that  if 
this  svstbm  which  I propose  were  carried  into  operation,  it 
would  be  generally  acceptable. 

I.  As  regards  fundamental  principles,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  three,  viz. : — 

1.  The  State  should  only  aid  judiciously  in  the  education 
of  the  peasantry.  To  do  more  than  this  would  be  relieving 
unduly  the  subject  of  a responsible  and  baunden  duty,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  degrading  instead  of  elevating.  To 
give  but  help  is  God’s  principle  of  acting.  The  same  should 
be  man’s. 

2.  The  State  should  aid  no  education  but  such  as  includes 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible , i.e.,  God’s  written  revelation  to 
man.  But,  however,  as  the  State  should  take  no  notice  of 
the  doctrinal  and  critical  differences  of  the  various  religious 
communities  which  she  recognises,  she  should  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  what  version  of  the  Bible  is  introduced  into  any 
school.  She  should  only  require  that  a Bible  be  taught  in 
aided  schools  ; so  that  Roman  Catholics  would  have  in  their 
schools  their  Bible,  and  Protestants  theirs  in  then-  schools, 

Note  1 -Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  object  to  this,  as 

they  believe  their  religion  to  be  of  the  Bible ; nor  ought 
they  if  they  were  allowed  to  confine  the  teaching  of  it,  as 
regards  themselves,  to  authorized  members  of  their  own 
community. 

Note 2 I say  ‘ ‘ recognised, ’’which  is  more  than  “ tolerated:' 

A State  should  tolerate  every  religion  within  her  territories 
— Mahometanism,  Ilindooism,  &c.,  but  should  only  recog- 
nise what  she  believes  to  be  true.  Now,  Roman  Catholicism 
is  certainly  recognised  by  -our  State  (be  that  act  right  or 
wrong),  for  her  chaplains,  colleges,  &c.,  are  now  paid  by 
the  State. 

3.  That  every  community  which  will  not  do  voluntarily 
what  it  ought  towards  educating  their  peasantry  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  interposition  of  the  power  of  the 
State.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
founded.  The  richer  subjects  would  not  voluntarily  support 
then-  poorer  neighbours,  and  so,  accordingly,  the  power  of 
the  State  compelled  them  by  taxation  to  fulfil  their  duty. 

II.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  fundamental 
principles  the  State  should  abandon  the  present  National 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  which  can  never  thoroughly 
succeed  in  any  country  where  there  is  much  wide  diver- 
sity of  religious  opinion,  as  in  Ireland ; for  in  matters 
of  practice — our  legislators  have  acted  upon  theory  in 
devising  the  present  system — but  in  practice  every  person 
who  has  strong  religious  convictions,  and  acts  upon  princi- 
ple, must  be  disinclined  to  let  the  children,  for  whose  spiritual 
welfare  he  feels  himself  responsible,  associate  closely  and 
intimately  for  hours  every  day,  as  in  a school,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  another  religious  community  to  which  he  is  consci- 
entiously from  conviction  and  principle  opposed.  Itis  upon 
this  common  ground  that  vast  numbers  of  both  Protestants 
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and  Roman  Catholics  are  opposed  to  the  Irish  National 
system  ; and  I do  most  firmly  believe  that  this  system  has 
only  succeeded  so  far  as  it  has  done  from  cither  of  these  two 
causes — (1),  either  from  the  Board  becoming  lax  in  enforc- 
ing their  rules,  and  so  allowing  a very'  large  number  of  their 
schools  to  become  virtually  denominational — either  distinctly 
Protestant  or  distinctly  Roman  Catholic  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ; (2),  or  from  parents  being  forced  by  circum- 
stances, or  tempted  from  the  secular  advantages  held  out 
to  them  to  abandon  principle,  and  act  upon  worldly  expe- 
diency. 

And  instead  of  the  present  system  the  State  should  allow 
the  denominational  for  all  recognised  religious  communities, 
and — 

1.  Aid  by  a capitation  grant,  and  inspection,  and  other- 
wise in  minor  matters  every  school  shown  to  need  it.  This 
aid  should  vary  according  to  the  known  wealth  of  the  re- 
spective religious  communities  to  which  the  schools  belong 
in  their  respective  districts. 

Every  school  to  have  a district  assigned  to  it.  The  size 
of  such  district  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  resident  therein,  and  the  distances  they'  would 
be  from  the  school.  In  most  instances,  excepting  in  large 
cities  and  towns,  the  present  parochial  divisions  might 

Every  school  should  be  under  a local  Board  of  manage- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  members  appointed  or  approved 
of  by  the  central  Board  in  Dublin  ; two-thirds  to  he  lay- 

Aid  should  not  be  given  to  two  schools,  or  two  sets  of 
schools  (male,  female,  and  infant),  of  the  same  religious 
community  in  the  same  district. 

2.  The  Bible,  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
should  be  taught  in  some  way  in  every  school  every'  day ; 
no  cognizance  being  taken  however  by  the  State  of  the 
doctrines  and  Church  principles  professed  to  be  deduced 
from  the  Bible,  or  of  the  religious  commentaries,  catechisms, 
&c.,  taught  in  any  school.  I’or,  I repeat,  the  State  having 
already  recognised  certain  religious  communities,  and  given 
them  an  official  position  in  the  nation,  she  should  not  now 
interfere  with  the  teaching  of  their  fundamental  principles, 
but  she  should  give  her  protection  to  all  of  them  alike.  If  the 
State  is  wrong  respecting  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  in 
giving  that  Church  a recognised  and  official  position  in  the 
nation.  But  so  long  as  it  is  so  recognised,  the  State  is 
bound  to  protect  its  members  in  the  exercise  of  then-  religion, 
and  the  teaching  of  their  doctrines. 

3.  The  Boards  of  management  should  appoint  their  own 
masters  and  mistresses  respectively ; and  no  one  should 
have  power  to  teach  in  their  respective  schools  unless  either 
approved  of  or  appointed  by  them. 

4.  Unless  exonerated  by  the  local  Board,  and  such  ap- 
proved of  or  sanctioned  by  the  central  Board,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  every  pupil  should  pay  something  for  his  or 
her  eduction — say  a penny  a week. 

That  a uniform  assessment,  say  one  penny  in  the  pound  on 
the  Poor  Law  valuation,  be  fixed  for  the  whole  of  Ireland; 
and  that  where  any'  religious  community  of  any  district  do 
not  contribute  voluntary  the  sum  necessary,  with  the  Govern- 
ment capitation  grant,  and  the  school  fees  to  maintain  their 
school  in  efficient  condition,  the  Central  Board,  by  sealed 
order,  may  require  the  local  Board  to  levy  that  assessment 
from  the  members  of  that  community  (the  Poor  Law  collec- 
tors might  collect  it  for  them)  for  them  school.  If  this 
assessment,  with  the  regular  Government  capitation  grant 
and  school  fees  be  not  sufficient,  the  State  to  supply  the 
deficiency’. 

5.  The  local  Boards,  with  certain  limitations,  should  have 
power  to  compel  the  parents  or  guardians  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

They  might  even  have  power  to  aid,  from  the  funds  pro- 
cured as  above,  with  clothes  and  food  in  cases  of  destitution  ; 
and  so  have  all  children  at  school  who  could  possibly  go. 

III.  Supplemental  suggestions — 

1 . That  the  Marlborough-street  and  Kildare-place schools 
be  both  made  training  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Board,  and  supported  by  the  State,  for  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  so  ordered  that  all  denominations  may  be  train- 
ed therein  without  any  interference  with  their  religion. 

2.  That  the  present  school  buildings  of  non- vested  schools 
throughout  the  country  be  left  under  certain  conditions  of 
redemption  in  the  hands  of  the  present  patrons  absolutely, 
upon  condition  of  their  associating  with  themselves  at  least 
two  other  patrons  for  each  school. 

3.  The  State  to  aid  towards  building,  providing  and  im- 
proving other  school-houses  throughout  the  country. 

4.  The  model  schools  should  be  made  middle-class  schools, 
and  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  boarding  as  well  as  day  schools. 

I might  exemplify  and  discuss,  at  considerable  length, 
the  views  put  forward  above,  but  feel  unwilling  to  intrude 
further  upon  the  time  of  the  Commissioners. 


As  it  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
remove  all  just  Irish  grievances,  I trust  they  will  act  boldly 
in  the  matter  of  Irish  National  education,  and  remove  the 
present  system,  which  is  certainly  a serious  grievance  to  a 
very  large  number  of  both  conscientious  _ Protestants  and 
conscientious  Roman  Catholics,  but  especially  the  former  ; 
and  introduce  some  syatem  which  may  be  more  generally 
acceptable. 

William  Andrews, 

Kilkenny,  Minister  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny. 

October  17,  1868. 

14852.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — -Do  you  propose  a separate 
taxation  machinery,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  for  this 
purpose1? — I stated  before  I think  that  those  who 
collect  the.  poor-rates  could  very  well  collect  this 
tax,  and  that  it  might  be  collected  on  the  same  Poor 
Law  valuation. 

14853.  And  that  in  connexion  with  each  gathering 
in  of  the  tax  there  should  be  a telling  off  of  the  various 
denominations  of  the  contributors  ? — Yes. 

14854.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  State  began  this  system  of  education  in  tliis 
country — had  the  churches  as  such  overtaken  the 
educational  wants  of  the  community? — I cannot  say 
at  this  moment  whether  it  were  so  or  not. 

1 4855.  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  churches 
either  in  their  separate  or  collective  capacities,  had 
failed  to  educate  the  community? — I am  quite  aware 
of  that.  I think  we  have  not  done  our  duty  as  a 
community  in  educating  the  people,  no  more  than  we 
did  our  duty  in  supporting  the  poor — the  State  had  to 
establish  the  Poor  Law  as  well  as  an  educational 
system. 

1485C.  Master  Brooke. — Would  your  principle  be 
satisfied  by  the  reading  of  Scripture  extracts?— No  ; 
that  is  making  another  Bible. 

14857.  Would  you  insist  upon  the  whole  Bible  or 
only  the  New  Testament  ? — I would  be  satisfied  with 
the  New  Testament  as  matter  of  compromise  with  the 
other  parties. 

14858.  You  are  aware  that  in  Prussia  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  assented  to  the  reading  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  Scripture  extracts  prepared  by  their 
own  clergy  ? — Y es.  It  Is  a thing  I should  be  very  much 
opposed  to ; that  is,  the  extracts  or  even  to  a portion 
of  the  Bible.  I would  like  to  see  the  whole  book  in  all 
schools.  But  the  only  compromise  I would  come  to 
would  be  to  allow  the  New  Testament. 

14859.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  you  not,  in  that 
case,  be  satisfied  with  part  of  the  truth  instead  of  the 
whole  truth? — The  New  Testament  so  completely  em- 
bodies the  great  vital  truths  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  might  be  exception  made.  But  I am  very  much 
opposed  to  it.  I don’t  see  my  way  clearly  to  teaching 
only  the  New  Testament. 

14S60.  Should  you  be  able  to  comprehend  the  New 
Testament  in  all  its  bearings  without  a familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Old? — No. 

14861.  Is  not  the  New  Testament  merely  a com- 
plement of  the  old  one  ?— Yes. 

14862.  Is  it  not  a Protestant  principle — the  truth, 
the  whole  truth — the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible? — Yes;  but  remember  the  teachers  in  the 
different  schools  would  have  power  to  teach  their 
own  views  of  Scripture,  and,  of  course,  the  teachers  of 
the  different  schools  would  introduce  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

14863.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  are  opposed  to  these  school-teachers  giving  such 
instruction  ? — I know  that  a Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  another  place  has  made  exceptions.  The  Ragged 
Industrial  School  in  Edinburgh,  got  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Guthrie’s  Ragged  School,  has  the 
Douay  Bible  read  by  every  Roman  Catholic  child, 
and  the  authorized  version  by  Protestant  children 
in  that  school  every  day.  That  is  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Edin- 
burgh; therefore  if  one  bishop  allows  it,  I don’t 
see  why  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland  would  not  allow  it.  I have 
an  extract  here  from  a speech  made  by  Lord  M‘Ken- 


Oct.  22,  1868. 

Rev.  William 
Andrews. 
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zie,  regarding  that  school  in  Edinburgh.  “ He  was  glad 
to  state  that  all  the  children  in  the  school,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  read  the  Scriptures  everyday ; there- 
fore it  could  never  be  said  with  any  approach  to 
truth,  that  the  religious  element  was  neglected  in  the 
school.”  There  is  an  idea  which  has  pressed  itself  upon 
me  very  much,  and  which  I did  not  put  into  the 
memorandum  I have  handed  in — the  establishing  of  a 
system  of  boarding-schools  in  the  countiy.  We  have  for 
the  rich  boarding-schools  voluntarily  supported,  but  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  community  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  boarding-school  system.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  veiy  desirable,  as  we  have  lunatic  asylums 
and  such  other  institutions  that  we  should  have  pauper 
boarding-schools.  I would  take  all  the  children 
from  the  workhouses  where  they  are  incurring  evil 
of  many  kinds,  and  place  them  in  a well-regu- 
lated and  ordered  system  of  boarding-schools,  having 
its  different  classes  and  grades,  just  like  the  great 


schools  in  England,  each  class  and  grade  under  its 
own  master,  and  the  system  suited  to  the  position  of 
the  children.  By  these  schools  we  would  be  enabled 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  a veiy  great  difficulty  in  our 
different  localities.  We  have  some  poor  parents  of 
careless,  loose  habits,  and  they  do  not  take  an  interest 
in  having  their  children  educated.  We  have  to  clothe 
and  feed  those  children  to  keep  them  at  school.  Why, 
then,  should  not  these  children  be  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  put  into  boarding-schools. 

14864.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  aware  of  an  Act 
passed  a few  years  since  enabling  unions  to  associate 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  a school  for  children 
where  parents  refused  to  part  with  them  from  the 
workhouses  ? — No.  If  the  school  were  well  ordered 
and  made  respectable  it  would  succeed.  But  many 
abuses  might  arise  under  the  system  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

[Adjourned.] 


Thirty-ninth  Day. — Dublin,  Friday,  October  23,  1868. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chaw-man. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 


James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 
Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  i 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


Secretaries. 


Myles  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  m.p.,  sworn. 


14865.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  management  and  working  of  individual 
National  schools,  or  has  your  attention  rather  been 
directed  as  a member  of  Parliament  to  the  general 
questions  connected  with  Irish  education  which  have 
been  mooted  in  Parliament  ? — My  personal  experience 
is  very  small.  It  is  confined  to  about  five  rural  National 
schools,  of  two  of  which  I am  patron,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  parish  in  which  I reside,  of  which  I am  not 
patron,  and  one  or  two  others  near  me,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  In  other  respects  any  knowledge  I 
have  is  acquired  from  reports,  public  documents,  and 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

14866.  In  these  schools  in  which  you  are  interested 
is  there  any  admixture  of  religious  belief  amongst  the 
children  1 — Technically,  yes  ; practically,  I should  say 
no.  One  school,  for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
is  included  in  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament  at 
different  periods,  as  a mixed  school,  but  the  facts  are 
that  in  twenty  years  there  have  been  two  Protestant 
children  at  different  intervals  attending  the  school 
for  a short  time  in  each  case.  The  other  schools  are 
pretty  nearly  similarly  circumstanced. 

14867.  And  I presume  the  teachers  in  all  these 
schools  have  been  entirely  Roman  Catholics  1 — They 
have. 

14868.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  given  in  those  schools  1 — Perhaps  I should 
say  I am  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  educa- 
tion in  the  main.  Interested  in  the  country,  I should 
wish  that  my  countrymen  were  much  better  educated, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  find  any  fault  with  the  teachers 
or  the  system  as  a mode  of  education,  at  least  no  serious 
fault.  There  are  details  which  in  some  respects  perhaps 
might  be  amended. 

14869.  In  those  schools  of  which  you  spoke  has  re- 
ligious instruction  been  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  the  schools  1 — Not  to  any  great  extent. 
It  is  sometimes.  The  religious  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  generally  given  by  the  teachers. 


14870.  Confining  ourselves  for  a moment  simply  to 
the  details  of  management  of  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  management  that  you  would  desire  to 
offer  to  the  Commission? — I have  hardly  prepared 
myself  with  any  answer  in  detail  to  that  question.  I was 
rather  prepared  to  answer  inquiries,  but  I may  men- 
tion some  points  which  I think  might  be  an  improve- 
ment. Of  course  the  great  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  class  of  ordinary  rural  schools  in  country  districts 
in  Ireland  is  to  secure  an  adequate  attendance  of  the 
children.  As  in  England  in  poor  country  districts  the 
attendance  is  very  imperfect.  Throughout  the  country, 
I believe,  the  average  attendance  proportioned  to  the 
number  on  the  rolls  is  not  much  above  one-third ; 
and  I should  say  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
children  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  amount  of 
instruction.  Then  of  course  the  difficulty  arises.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  I think  the 
teachers  are  very  poorly  paid.  I don’t  use  the  word 
inadequately  paid,  because  I must  consider  it  in  two 
points  of  view.  The  payment  of  the  teachers — I ain 
now  speaking  of  the  class  of  small  rural  schools 
through  the  country  districts — the  average  payment  of 
the  teacher  is,  I believe,  something  about  £26  a year. 
It  will  vary  according  to  his  classification,  and  I may 
not  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  the  details,  but  it  is 
something  from  £25  to  £35  a year.  That  is  wretched 
payment  for  a teachei-.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  those  schools  the  average  attendance  in 
which  does  not  exceed  thirty  children — generally,  I 
might  almost  say  entirely,  children  of  twelve  or  tliir- 
teen  years  of  age.  If  we  look  at  it  then  that  a pound 
a head  per  annum  is  paid  for  the  teaching  of  those 
children,  the  sum  is  not  inadequate,  though  the  pay- 
ment to  the  teacher  ls  very  inadequate.  I find  my- 
self in  considering  the  matter  met  by  these  two  diffi- 
culties. I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  best  way 
of  increasing  the  attendance  and  making  it  more  re- 
gular is  by  enlisting  both  the  sympathy  and  the  in- 
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teres fc  of  those  connected  with  the  school,  besides  the 
teacher,  in  the  obtaining  of  that  result,  and  I am 
strongly  in  favour  myself  of  a modified  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  for  that  object.  I don’t  believe  that 
payment  by  results  alone  in  the  countiy  districts  of 
Ireland  would  produce  anything  like  an  adequate  pay- 
ment to  teachers,  but  I believe  that  supplemental  pay- 
ment by  results  would  of  course  stimulate  a teacher  to 
obtain  a better  attendance ; he  has  some  influence,  and,  I 
believe  also,  would  stimulate  the  managers,  who,  in  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  rural  schools  of  Ireland, 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests  of  parishes. 
But  that  of  course  leads  to  another  point.  The 
-only  persons,  I may  say,  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  large  number  of  those  schools  in  remote 
country  districts,  where  there  is  little  or  no  gentry, 
very  few  of  the  richer  classes  at  all,  is  the  clergy- 
man, and  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  it  is  the 
Catholic  clergyman ; but,  as  in  England,  an  immense 
number  of  rural  schools  depend  for  their  efficiency  on 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  must  the 
schools  in  Ireland  depend  for  their  efficiency  in  a great 
measure  on  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Therefore  I conceive  it  is  desirable  not  only  to 
enlist  their  interest  in  obtaining  a good  pecuniary  re- 
sult for  their  people,  but  it  leads  me  to  another  point, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  favour 
of  it.  That  would  lead  me  to  another  consideration, 
which  I do  not  wish  to  enter  on  now,  how  far  the 
system  can  be  made  consonant  with  their  opinions  or 
feelings. 

14871.  Do  you  think  that  number  of  the  irregular 
attendants  arises  from  the  parents  being  careless 
whether  the  children  attend  school  regularly  or  not, 
and  from  a disposition  to  keep  the  children  away  un- 
necessarily for  any  trilling  little  occupations  at  home  1 
— I think  I may  say,  speaking  roundly,  that  the  irre- 
gularity and  deficiency  of  .attendance  for  both  exist — 
not  merely  that  some  children  attend  irregularly,  but 
•that  many  children  do  not  attend  at  all,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  indifference  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation; and  as  far  as  I have  inquired  in  many  districts, 
and  I tried  to  estimate  it;  I should  say  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  in  rural  districts  to 
make  any  profit  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  it  is  due  to  simple  indifference  and 
negligence,  allowing  the  child  to  stop  at  home  because  it 
is  raining  a little,  or  because  the  child  doesn’t  like  to  go 
to  school. 

14872.  In  England  it  has  been  found  the  interest 
parents  take  in  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
children  has  increased  veiy  much  since  the  system  of 
making  the  children  pay  something  for  their-  schooling 
was  applied.  Do  you  think  that  an  insisting  on  a large 
proportion  of  children  making  some  payment  in  Ire- 
land would  produce  the  same  result  ! — I have  thought 
so  myself,  and  I am  sure  that  if  you  could  make  them 
pay  anything  they  would  feel  more  interest  in  it ; but 
as  far  as  I have  made  inquiries,  or  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  rural  districts,  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  difficult,  perhaps  practically  impossible ; but 
again,  I may  say,  that  in  that,  as, in  every  other  re- 
spect, so  far  as  I know,  the  attendance  in  the  class  of 
schools  I am  speaking  of — and  I am  speaking  entirely 
of  the  schools  in  some  purely  rural  districts  in  the 
south,  east,  and  west  of  Ireland,  leaving  out  the  north, 
with  which  I am  not  specially  acquainted — the  at- 
tendance depends  more  than  anything  else  on  the  per- 
sonal exertions  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  it  in  a parish  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.  A very  zealous  clergyman  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  this  parish  not  many  years  ago.  There 
were  already  excellent  National  schools  in  the  parish, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Board,  there 
were  as  many  schools  as  there  could  be  found  children  for. 
Now,  notwithstanding  that,  this  parish  priest  has  been 
able  not  only  lax-gely  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  which  formerly  existed,  but  to  build  two  schools, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  now  a lai-ge  attendance ; and  on 
one  occasion  the  Inspector  said  to  him  : “ Well,  Mi-. 


So  and  So,  when  you  commenced  to  build  that  school  Oct.  23,  1808. 

in  that  open  appax-ently  uninhabited  portion  of  yoxu-  

parish,  I didn’t  think  there  were  five  additional  children  e.(, 

to  attend  it;  and  I don’t  know  where  you  found  the  MP  ’ 
forty  children  I find  in  it  every  day. 

14873.  Were  those  schools  you  speak  of  schools 
under  the  Board  ! — Schools  under  the  Board. 

14874.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  as 
regards  model  or  agricultural  schools  ! — My  pei-sonal 
experience  is  entirely  confined  to  one  small  second- 
class  agricultural  school  on  my  own  property  in  the 
county  Galway. 

14875.  What  is  that  named! — Clonkeenkerril. 

14876.  Is  that  school  popular  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  the  small  occupiers  of  land  ! — Not  peculiarly 
so,  I should  say. 

14877.  Has  it  produced  any  beneficial  results  in 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  neighbourhood  ! — I 
think  it  has  a little,  but  I must  fairly  say  after  twenty 
years’  experience,  I am  somewhat  disappointed  in  it. 

14878.  Do  yoxi  consider  it  really  acts  as  an  agricul- 
tural school,  or  that  it  is  merely  a National  school  with 
a fine  name  ! — Well,  I think  it  is  in  some  sense  merely 
a National  school,  with  a fine  name,  because  the  class 
of  children  that  attend  are,  as  in  the  other  schools  I 
have  described,  children  rarely  exceeding  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  generally  thirteen  and  twelve ; but  I do 
think  it  does  serve  a good  pux-pose  this  way,  it  costs 
the  country  very  little,  iixdeed,  some  small  additional 
salax-y,  and  the  children  see  the  small  farm,  of  the  size 
of  the  ox-dinax-y  farms  around  it,  well  and  profitably 
cultivated,  because  they  see  the  profit  which  is  made 
of  it,  and  which  goes  to  the  master-. 

14879.  Do  the  ordinary  scholars  work  on  the  farm  ! 

— They  do. 

14880.  Is  it  found  that  the  occasional  working  in 
the  fields  assists  their  learning  in  the  schools  by  giving 
them  variety  of  occupation ! — I could  not  say  whether 
it  is  so  or  not. 

14881.  Mi-.  Dease. — Do  you  consider  that  the  position 
of  the  teachei-,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  materially 
improved  by  the  fact  of  his  having  that  piece  of  land, 
even  although  he  pays  the  full  value  of  the  land  to  you 
in  rent  ! — Immensely  improved.  The  proof  of  it  is 
that  in  twenty  years  that  the  teacher  had  been  there, 
having  commenced  on  nothing,  he  has  sufficient  capital 
to  start  his  son  in  a large  farm. 

14882.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  of  the  schools 
on  your  property  residences  either  attached  to  them 
or  given  to  the  master  ! — The  two  on  my  own  property 
have  both — have  residences  attached  to  them  which 
the  master  gets,  and  I believe  that  that  is  worth  far 
more  than  a moderate  increase  of  salary  to  a master. 

In  fact,  I believe  we  should  probably  succeed  in  putting 
the  position  of  the  masters  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ire- 
land  on  a satisfactory  footing  if  we  were  able  to  offer 
them  a residence  and  a vex-y  small  quantity  of  land 
with  it. 

14883.  Speaking  generally,  of  the  National  system 
and  the  points  connected  with  it,  which  have  been 
brought  under  your  notice,  as  a member  of  Parliament, 
what  are  the  points  on  which  you  would  specially  desire 
a change  ! — 

To  answer  the  question  of  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  present  system,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  on 
what  principles  the  system  ought  to  be  founded.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  two.  I may  be  wrong,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
State,  x-epresentedby  the  Legislature,  has  no  right  to  impose 
on  the  people  a system  of  education  which  it  may  con- 
sider the  best,  unless  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  share 
that  opinion.  Emphatically,  the  Imperial  Legislature,  which 
is  mainly  English  and  Protestant,  has  not  such  a right  inro- 
gax-d  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  Irish,  and  mainly 
Catholic ; because  in  this  case  the  theory  on  which  such  a 
right  might  be  supposed  to  be  founded,  namely,  that  the 
Legislature  represents  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  clearly  a fiction.  I hold  then,  that — 1.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  give  the  people  of  Ireland  the 
education  they  desire.  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  as  carefully  as  those  of 
majorities.  It  must  not  therefore  establish  a system  from 
the  benefits  of  which  minorities  would  be  excluded.  This 
is  the  principle  of  a conscience  clause. 

4 M 
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Oct.  23,  18‘iS.  The  next.point  to  be  considered  is,  what  did' the-  system  and  an  extension  of  it  is  what  I wish  to  see.  It  is  absurd 

’ 1_ . of  National  education  as  originally  founded,  propose  to  do  ? that  nuns,  in  teaching  a school  of  several  hundred  Catholic 

Myles  Deeming,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  such  a system  was  de-  children,  should  be  obliged  not  even  to  refer  to  the  sanctions 

O’Reilly,  esq.,  sired  by  the  nation,  it  proposed  to  establish  a system  of  of  their  religion,  or  have  medals  of  honour  with  a religious 

m.p.  “united”  or  “ mixed”  education,  that  is  one  in  which  the  device  on  them,  because  there  might  some  day  be  one  Pro- 
pupils of  different  religions  should  be  united  or  mixed ; and  testant  child  there ; rational  men  legislate  for  actualities, 

as  the  education  was  to  be  religious,  it  undertook  to  “ afford  not  for  contingent  possibilities. 

united  secular  and  separate  religious  education.”  How  The  exact  terms  and  conditions  of  a conscience  clause  in 
completely  the  latter  part  of  the  programme  has  been  aban-  different  cases  is  a matter  to  be  discussed,  and  is  not  difficult 
doned,  is  best  shown  by  the  absurd  attempt  which  has  to  settle. 

been  made  by  members  of  the  system,  to  prove  that  it  N.B — In  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  every  hundred  the 

is  retained ; when  sane  and  educated  men  have,  with  at  least  different  religions  will  have  . separate  schools, 
the  outward  appearance  of  gravity,  maintained,  that  “ to  Secondly.  There  are  classes  of  schools  which  must  be 
afford  secular  and  religious  instruction,”  meaus,  to  supply  mixed ; such,  for  instance,  as  schools  in  workhouses,  where 

the  former,  and  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  sought  elsewhere ; the  pauper  children  are  of  different  religions,  except  perhaps 

which  is  exactly  as  if  a manufacturer  were  to  say,  “I  afford  in  the  rare  case  in  which  the  children  in  a workhouse,  of 

my  workmen  lodging  and  food ; I give  them  bedrooms  and  different  religions,  are  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  separate 

beds,  and  I allow  them  two  hours  each  day  in  which  they  schools.  In  this  class  of  schools  I consider  the  present 

can  go  out  and  buy  what  food  they  like.”  system  to  be  the  least  open  to  Objection. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  has  also  been  in  great  Thirdly , there  is  the  question  of  the  Model  schools, 

part,  although  not  so  completely,  given  up.  In  order  that  That  it  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty. is  universally  allowed, 

the  schools  might  be  “ mixed”  as  to  attendance,  the  original  That  their  erection  was  an  utter  mistake  ; that,  with  one 

rule  was  that  there  should  be  only  one  National  school  in  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  been  failures  ; and  that  even 

each  locality.  That  was  given  up,  in  order  that  there  might  their  partial  success  has  been  a partial  evil,  inasmuch  as 

be  a school  of  each  religion,  and  consequently  in  most  school  they  have  taught,  not  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  the  chil- 

districts  in  which  there  is  any  substantial  mixture  of  reli-  dren  of  the  middle  classes,  and  so  destroyed  the  self  sus- 

gions  in  the  population  there  are  separateNational  schools  for  tained  schools  of  that  class  which  before  existed  cannot  be 

each  religion.  Thus  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Armagh,  con-  denied.  There  they  are,  however,  and  the  question  is— 

taming  54  parishes,  with  a very  mixed  population,  the  Ca-  what  can  be  done  with  them  ? 

tholies  have  at  least  one  Catholic  school  in  each  parish.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  must  be  considered  in  two  lights : 
although  in  almost  all  there  is  also  a Protestant  National  1.  As  training  schools  for  teachers, 

school.  To  what  absurd  arguments  the  members  and  advo-  2.  As  ordinary  day  schools  of  a superior  class, 

cates  of  the  present  system  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  in  I.  As  training  schools  for  teachers,  they  have  two  dis- 
order to  prove  that  is  mixed,  is  best  shown  by  the  state-  tinguishing  characteristics, 
ment  given  that  a “school  was  mixed”  which  consisted  of  1.  The  pupils  reside,  in  them. 

63  Protestants,  because  next  time  the  Inspector  visited  it,  2.  The  pupils  receive  there  a complete  education,  not 

there  might  be  two  or  three  Catholics  in  it.  merely  are  taught  certain  branches  of  knowledge. 

[ need  not  now,  although  I am  quite  ready  to  do  so,  go  I believe  training  schools  must  be  denominational.  This 

into  the  details  of  the  question  how  far  the  schools  are  really  necessity  is  founded  on  the  difference  between  education  and 

mixed.  I may,  I:  think,  take  it  as  proved  by  the  statistics,  teaching,  which  I need  not  enlarge  on.  Catholics,  and  the 

that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  both  Catholic  and  Catholic  bishops,  will  never,  I believe,  consent  to  have  their 

Protestant,  desire  to  have  schools  in  which  the  teaching  is  teachers  trained  in  any  other ; and  the  resolution  not  to  em- 

religious  ; and  that  they  prefer  schools  taught  by  persons  of  ploy  teachers  educated  in  mixed  training  schools  now  iri 
their  own  religion,  and  attended  substantially  by  children  of  force  will  not  be  departed  from ; and  before  it,  any  deter- 
one  religion.  mination  of  the  Commissioners  must  break  down  for  the 

To  a great  extent  they  have  made  the  National  schools  future,  as  it  has  done  for  the  past, 
into  such  schools.  Such  are  the  numerous  Convent  schools,  Is  there,  then,  any  practical  difficulty  in  making  the  pro- 
attended  by  73,000  Catholics,  and  by  73  Protestants  : such  vincial  training  schools  (for  the  moment  I have  out  of  eon- 

are  the  immense  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  sideration  those  of  Dublin)  denominational  ? I believe  there 
the  patrons  of  which  are  the  parish  priests,  the  teachers  is  none. 

Catholics,  and  the  pupils,  with  a rare  exception,  Catholics  ; The  training  schools  for  Episcopalian  Protestants  might 
such,  also,  are  the  National  schools,  the  patrons  of  which  are  be  established  in  Leinster,  where  the  greater  part  of  their 

the  Protestant  rector  or  the  Presbyterian  minister,  the  number  are  to  be  found ; or  one  in  Leinster  and  one  in 

teachers  Protestants,  and  the  pupils  Protestants,  except  the  Ulster  ; or  one  in  each  province  (if  they  require  one-eighth 
Catholic  children  of  some  Protestant  gentleman's  gate-  of  thirty-two).  Those  for  Presbyterians  should  probably 
keeper  or  protege.  be  in  Ulster.  The  others  to  be  for  Catholics. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  schools  are  The  only  objection  would  be,  that  an  Episcopalian  pupil 
really  (and  generally  necessarily)  mixed,  and  in  almost  all  in  Enniscorthy,  for  instance,  who  had  qualified  himself  to 
there  are,  or  may  be,  minorities  whose  rights  of  conscience  it  receive  his  education  in  a training  school,  instead  of  being 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect.  able  to  do  so  in  the  Enniscorthy  school,  would  have  to  goto, 

Taking,  then,  these  facts  into  consideration,  I would  pro-  say  Parsonstown.  This  objection  of  detail  would  be  easily 
pose : — met  by  a travelling  allowance. 

Firstly,  that  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  schools,  If  the  training  schools  are  to  be  denominational,  there  re- 
viz.,  those  which  are  at  present  substantially  denominational  mains  the  question,  how  they  are  to  be  made  so  ? 
in — 1,  their  management — 2,  their  teaching  staff — 3,  their  They  are  not  as  in  England,  assisted  schools,  they  are 
pupils,  they  should  be  permitted  to  be  denominational,  the  State  schools,  therefore  the  government  of  them  must  be 
consciences  of  minorities  being  protected,  as  in  England,  by  different.  The  State  owns  them,  the  State  supports  them, 
a conscience  clause.  Their  teaching,  then,  would  be  as  therefore  the  State  is  then-  master.  With  this  has  to  be 
regards  pupils  of  their  own  religion  as  free  as  it  is  in  Eng-  reconciled  the  right  which  Catholics  recognise  their  bishops 
land,  whilst  the  minority  would,  as  in  England,  be  able  to  to  possess  of  controling,  as  far  as  regards  religion  and 
attend  the  purely  secular  teaching  of  the  school  without  morality,  all  educations,  establishments.  To  do  this  may 
partaking  in  the  religious  teaching,  or  attending  any  part  of  be  somewhat  difficult,  but  is  very  far  from  impossible.  I will 
the  instruction  which  their  parents  or  guardians  objected  only  remark  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  conse- 
to.  This  is,  I believe,  a sufficient  concession  to  small  minor-  quently  the  concurrence  of  Catholics  and  of  the  Catholic 
ities,  and  leaves  the  right  of  overwhelming  majorities  to  a full  bishops  may  be  secured  either  theoretically  and  practically, 
and  free  education  untouched.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  or  only  practically. 

present  system,  immense  majorities  are  deprived  of  a great  The  former  way  is  the  best,  viz.,  that  the  exact  extent  of 
deal  of  what  they  wish  for,  because  it  might  be  displeasing  these  rights  should  be  ascertained  and  defined,  and  their  ex- 
to  some:  the  rule  being  to  exclude  from  the  teaching  of  ereise  provided  for  by  express  stipulations;  but  the  latter, 
all  whatever  may  be  objected  to  by  any.  the  mere  practical  attainment  of  the  same  result  by  other 

Indeed,  were  this  rule  logically  carried  out,  a great  deal  means,  is  often  much  easier,  and  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as 
even  of  the  present  teaching  of  the  National  Board  ought  to  satisfactory. 

be  struck  out,  because  it  would  be  distasteful  to  the  few  For  instance,  the  parish  priest,  as  such,  ought  to  have  a 
Jews  who  might  attend,  exactly  as  so  much  is  compelled  to  negative  on  the  appointment  of  a schoolmaster  on  the 
beomitted  from  what  is  taught  the  70,000  Catholic  children  ground  of  immorality.  Ilehas  not,  but  practically  as  patron 
taught  in  Convent  schools,  because  it  would  not  be  satis-  of  the  school,  he  has  it  in  most  parishes  in  Ireland, 
factory  to  the  73  Protestants  who  attend  these  schools.  To  put  an  extreme  case,  and  one  I do  not  all  wish  to  see 

To  explain  in  practice  what  I mean  ; — in  practice,  because  it  would  in  the  end  be  sure  to  give  rise 

At  present  history  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  taught  as  part  of  to  conflicts.  Were  the  bishops  to  find  a certain  number  of 
the  National  system.  But  in  some  National  schools,  and  the  present  model  schools  taught  entirely  by  Catholic 
the  Board  approves  of  the  system,  it  is  taught  at  a separate  teachers,  and  Catholic  books  and  practices  used,  they  might 
time,  like  religion,  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  English  plan,  not  forbid  Catholic  pupils  to  attend  them,  although  they 
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might  in  theory  remain  exactly  what  they  are  : schools  en- 
tirely under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Board 
without  any  recognition  of  the  bishops. 

Adopting,  however,  the  principle  that  the  local  model 
schools,  as  far  as  they  are  boarding  and  training  schools, 
were  to  be  denominational,  and  also  the  principle  of  local 
management,  there  would,  I believe,  be  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  putting  them  on  a satisfactory  footing. 

3.  The  principle  of  assisted  training  schools,  as  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  adopted,  and  probably  with  exactly  the 
same  rules. 

4.  The  Board,  if  it  liked,  might  retain,  for  a time,  one 
or  two  of  its  training  schools  on  their  present  footing  of 
mixed  schools,  and  experience  would  soon  show  if  they 
were  popular,  and  to  what  extent. 

The  central  training  school  in  Dublin  is  a separate  diffi- 
culty. I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  it  in  detail 
now.  Probably,  if  desired,  some  practical  compromise 
founded  on  the  ideas  I have  mentioned  might  be  found. 

14884.  How  should  you  propose  to  make  provision 
for  a Protestant  minority  with  regard  to  such  points 
as  the  reading  the  Douay  version  and  the  children 
standing  up  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of 
the  school  hours  as  they  do  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  for  crossing  themselves  or  for  short  pray  el's  1 — 
As  I have  said,  by  a conscience  clause,  with,  of  course, 
the  best  wording.  The  best  wording  I have  seen  is  the 
clause  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  bill,  with  which  your  lordship  is 
probably  acquainted,  and  which  is  substantially  that  no 
child  is  permitted  to  partake  of  any  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  any  other  instruction,  to  which  Ins  parents  ob- 
ject. It  would,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of 
the  school,  and  I would  wish  to  see  that  duty  strongly 
enforced  on  the  teachers  of  the  school,  not  only  not  to 
make  the  child,  but  not  to  permit  the  child  to  partake 
of  any  religious  teaching  or  religious  practices  of  which 
theparentsdonot  approve ; and  I am  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Catholics — I may  say  universally,  because  I speak 
from  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  and  from  con- 
versation with  them — are  prepared  to  assent  to  any 
proposal  of  that  sort,  and  that  as  a matter  of  fact, 
in  Convent  schools,  not  assisted  by  the  Board,  they 
always  take  care  that  if  a Protestant  child,  as  is  a rare 
exception,  attend  a Convent  school  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country — that  child  shall  not  in  any  way  par- 
take of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  children 
against  the  will  of  the  parent. 

14885.  Under  your  system  in  schools  where  there 
are  those  minorities,  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a distinction  between  the  hours 
of  secular  and  religious  instruction  analogous  to  the 
present1? — It  would  probably  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
necessary.  Of  course,  it  is  a question  of  detail  for 
those  more  experienced  in  management.  I say  most 
probably  desirable,  but,  of  course,  I do  not  wish  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  in  a school  like  the  schools  in 
England,  with  a conscience  clause  only,  the  child  of 
another  religion,  of  the  religion  of  a minority,  may 
hear  some  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  majority.  I 
do  not  wish  to  conceal  the  difficulty. 

14886.  Do  you  consider  that  a rule  requiring 
some  separation  between  the  times  of  secular  and 
religious  instruction  would  in  such  cases  be  a griev- 
ance1?— Not  in  the  slightest,  with  this  distinction. 
Such  a rule  would  not  be  the  slightest  grievance, 
but  I think  it  would  be  a grievance  if  there  were 
a rule  enforced  preventing  the  lesser  practices  of 
religion,  such  as  your  lordship  has  alluded  to, 
being  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of  the  school 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a small  mi- 
nority. As  at  the  present  moment  I think  it  is  a 
'decided  grievance  in  a large  Catholic  school,  attended 
mainly  by  Catholics,  and  perhaps  by  one  Protestant, 
or  by  no  Protestant,  that  the  Catholic  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  commence  their  studies  as  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes  do,  as  I did  myself  in  my 
^school,  by  prayer,  because  it  would  be  supposed  to 
offend  the  theoretical  Protestant  who  might  be  present. 

14887.  Considering  the  model  schools  simply  as 
training  schools,  do  you  consider  that  the  central  schools 
in  Dublin  would  be  sufficient  to  train  a fair  proportion 
of  the  teachers,  or  should  you  advocate  the  reten- 
tion besides  of  a certain  number  of  the  provincial 


schools  1 — -That,  will  of  course  depend  simply  on  the  Get.  23,  1 80s. 

number  of  pupils  trained  in  the  Dublin  schools  ; but  

your  lordship  may  have  observed  that  in  the  proposal  o’Reillv.  esq 
I have  made  I have  rather  suggested  that  if  the  train-  „.P. 
ing  schools  should  be  denominational  they  should 
rather  be  in  the  provinces,  because  I think  it  would  be 
easier  and  better  to  have  separate  donominational  train- 
ing schools  in  separate  towns  than  to  have  a Catholic 
training  school,  an  Episcopalian  training  school,  a Pres- 
byterian training  school,  and,  perhaps,  a W esleyan  train- 
ing school,  all  in  Dublin,  all  separate,  and  all  in  the 
same  town.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  gain  in  having 
several  and  separate  training  schools  in  the  metropolis. 

14888.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  in  which  a 
parish  priest  would  find  himself  as  to  the  turning  out  a 
schoolmaster  from  his  school  for  immorality  in  a case 
where  he  was  not  himself  the  patron  of  the  school. 

Would  not  the  Commissioners  dismiss  a schoolmaster 
for  immorality  if  any  case  were  brought  before  them 
substantially  1 — Your  lordship  slightly  misunderstood 
me.  I did  not  speak  of  a practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  it.  I was  merely  illustrating  the  difference 
between  recognising  theoretically  a right,  and  recog- 
nising it  practically.  I meant  that  theoretically  a 
parish  priest,  in  the  opinion  of  Catholics,  has  a right  of 
his  own  authority  to  deprive  a man  of  the  power  of 
teaching  in  his  parish  for  immorality.  I have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  no,  at  least  very  little,  practical 
difficulty,  by  applying  to  the  Commissioners ; though 
a case  might  arise  in  which  the  Commissioners,  con- 
sidering the  case  not  proved,  might  not  hold  themselves 
bound  to  dismiss  a master,  though  the  parish  priest, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  might  consider  the 
person’s  character  so  seriously  compromised  as  to  ren- 
der him  an  undesirable  teacher  in  the  locality.  But 
I merely  meant  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  practical  and  theoretical  recognition  of  the 
right. 

14889.  To  what  extent,  or  on  what  points,  do  you 
consider  a power  of  interference  or  control  should 
be  given  to  Roman  Catholic  'bishops  in  model  schools  ? 

— I presume  you  mean  in  training  schools  chiefly  1 

14890.  Yes  1 — I,  of  course,  am  not  sufficient  theo- 
logian and  canonist  to  give  with  perfect  accuracy  a defi- 
nition of  the  rights  of  bishops  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  I think  I may  not  be  substan- 
tially in  error  when  I say  that  the  right  of  the  bishop  is  to 
control  both  teachers  and  teaching  with  regard  to  all 
points  relating  to  faith  or  morals.  The  bishop  has 
a right,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  to  prohibit  a teacher 
teaching  in  his  diocese,  if  he  teaches  erroneous  doc- 
trine, or  if  he  teaches  or  practices  immorality ; and  in 
the  same  way  he  has  the  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
Catholics,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  books  which  teach 
either  error  in  faith  or  error  in  morality.  Of  course 
the  practical  question  is  a different  one,  and  probably 
in  a country  constituted  as  this  is,  the  object  of  recog- 
nising that  theoretic  right  which  a bishop  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  would  be  attained  in  another  way,  by 
giving  him  a considerable  share  in  the  control  or  in 
management  of  the  training  schools.  Your  lordship  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  training  schools  in  England  for 
Roman  Catholics  are,  to  a certain  extent,  under  the 
control  of  the  bishops,  though  there  is  no  minute  of 
the  Privy.  Council  recognising  the  rights  of  bishops 
according  to  the  canon  law. 

14891.  Then  should  you  contemplate  in  the  provincial 
training  schools  a management  under  a local  committee 
or  council,  of  which  the  bishop  would  be  a member  or 
chairman  1 — Certainly.  I think  that  local  government 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  these  training 
schools  ; and  I also  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  a portion  of  the  cost, 

I cannot  say  how  much,  for  that  would  depend  on 
what  would  be  reasonable  to  exact — depend  on  contri- 
butions other  than  those  supplied  directly  by  the 
tax-payer.  I believe  that  the  interest  given  by  contri- 
buting something  to  the  cost  of  a school  is  of  an 
immense  advantage. 

14892.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  a system  such 
as  that  in  England,  where  the  training  schools  are 
4 M 2 
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Oct.  23,  1868.  under  local  management,  and  when,  under  certain 

w conditions,  contributions  are  given  by  the  State  in 

O’Reilly,  esq.,  proportion  to  the  number  of  qualified  pupils  that  they 
m.p.  ’ ’’  have  produced  ? — Quite  so.  I have  mentioned,  I think, 

what  I should  look  up  to  as  the  model  to  be-  followed 
is  the  English  training  school.  Of  course  the  pro- 
portion of  the  State  is  a matter  to  be  debated  after- 
wards. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  might 
not  contribute  somewhat  more  liberally  considering 
the  circumstance  of  the  country,  neither  am  I prepared 
to  say  the  State  should  contribute  more  liberally. 

14893.  If  the  State  thought  fit  to  maintain,  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  itself,  training  schools 
in  Dublin,  should  you  consider  that  to  be  a grievance? — 
To  a considerable  extent  I should.  I have  said  that 
it  might  be  right  for  the  Commissioners,  for  a time 
at  least,  to  maintain  some  mixed  training  schools  as  at 
present,  to  prove  whether  they  are  popular  and  desired 
or  not,  but  I do  think  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  the 
State  permanently  to  patronise  one  class  of  schools 
more  than  another,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers to  maintain  a competition  with  schools  which 
were  supported  even  partially  by  voluntary  effort. 

14894.  But  supposing  that  the  central  training 
schools  contained  only  such  a number  of  teachers 
that  there  would  be  room  for  other  local  colleges,  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  desired  to  be 
trained  as  teachers,  should  you  think  that  objection- 
able 1 — I would  put  it  into  figures.  If  the  State  con- 
tributed out  of  the  taxes  of  the  nation  .£20  a year  for 
educating  teachers  in  one  of  these  denominational  pro- 
vincial training  schools,  and  that  £10  in  addition  to 
the  £20  was  supplied  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  individuals  of  the  denomination,  I think  it  would  be 
unjust  and  unfair  that  the  State,  out  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  same  rate-payers,  should  pay  £30  a year  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  a training  institution  in 
Dublin;  because  it  is  actually  giving  a premium  of 
£10  a year  to  one  education  over  the  other.  Of  course 
I need  hardly  add,  every  such  question  is  a question  of 
degree,  but  as  your  lordship  has  asked  me  the  exact 
question,  I give  you  my  answer. 

14895.  But  supposing  the  Government  establish- 
ment for  teachers  to  contain,  avowedly,  only  a mode- 
rate proportion  of  those  who  come  for  training,  and 
to  be  maintained  partly  with  a view  of  keeping  up 
a fixed  standard  of  education,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  the  operation  in  the  small-arms  manufacturing 
trades  under  government,  do  you  think  that  would 
injure  either  the  tax-payer  or  any  religious  body  ? — I 
cannot  waive  the  objection,  that  it  is  unjust  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  favour  one  sort  of  school  more  than 
another ; and  I would  observe,  that  as  it  is  very  com- 
monly stated  that  a large  part  of  the  Irish  people  are  in 
favour  of  mixed  training  schools  such  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  this  sort  of  training  school,  should  contribute, 
say  the  other  £10  a year,  for  the  support  of  the 
teachers  in  them,  precisely  as  those  in  favour  of 
denominational  training  schools  are  called  on  to  pay 
their  £10;  and  if  your  lordship  would  allow  me  I 
would  add  a few  words  on  the  financial  question  from  a 
much  higher  financial  authority  than  myself. — (Reads). 

It  is  impossible  that  a voluntary  school  can  compete 
with  a rate-supported  school,  for  the  supporters  of  the 
voluntary  system  are  paying  the  expenses  of  both  schools, 
and  when  the  supporters  of  a voluntary  school  improve 
their  arrangements  and  increase  their  cost,  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  a rated  school,  the  rated  school  improves 
its  arrangements  at  the  expense,  in  a great  measure,  of  the 
supporters  of  the  voluntary  school.” 

That  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  from 
a speech  on  English  education,  on  the  1 1th  of  April. 
1856. 

14896.  Do  you  desire  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  1 — I do  not  know  that  I do. 
I should  say  not. 

14897.  You  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  impartiality  of 
its  administration  1 — That  is.  a very  large  question, 
and  I should  hesitate  at  giving  an  answer,  saying  I 


am  satisfied,  universally  and  at  all  times,  since  its  con- 
stitution, with  the  impartiality  of  the  administration 
of  the  Board,  because  that  would  preclude  me  from 
finding  fault  with  any  cases,  either  past  or  to  come.  I 
have  found  fault,  and  will  find  fault  again  ; but  if  your 
lordship’s  question  be  confined  to  the  fact,  have  I full 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  present  Education 
Board,  and  their  wish  to  act  fairly,  I say,  unhesitatingly, 
I have  the  fullest  confidence. 

14898.  Master  Brooke. — I am  anxious  to  know  what 
is  to  be  the  wording  of  the  conscience  clause  which  is 
to  be  the  protection  of  the  minority.  We  have  had 
some  testimony  here  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ; and  the  expression  that  is  used  is, 
they  wish  the  whole  system  to  be  “ impenetrated"  by 
Catholicity — that  all  the  reading-books  should  con- 
tain something  of  that  principle ; and  the  director  of 
the  Christian  Brethren  has  stated  they  take  occa- 
sion in  their  schools,  which  are  allowed  to  be  very 
superior  schools  of  a denominational  character — to  en- 
courage the  master  to  make  observations  of  a religious 
character  during  the  reading  lesson — to  interrupt  the 
reading  lesson  by  any  remark  that  might  make  a 
religious  impression.  Religion  is  imparted  also  in 
the  geography  lesson.  Then  the  books  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  contain  a very  large  portion  of  reading 
lessons,  with  passages  suitable  only  to  members  of  that 
Church ; such,  for  instance,  as  anecdotes  of  the  saints, 
containing  miracles  and  arguments  in  support  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  Now,  how  do  you  propose 
to  frame  a conscience  clause  so  as  to  secure  a Pro- 
testant child  from  the  effects  of  such  teaching?— 
I have  never  suggested  that  a conscience  clause 
could  make  a school  of  one  religion  as  good  for 
a child  of  another  religion  as  one  of  its  own  religion. 
I stated,  and  state  again,  that  a conscience  clause 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  an  imperfect  protection. 
The  tine  protection  for  children  is,  to  have  schools 
of  their  own  religion;  but  when  I find  that  in  a vast 
majority  of  cases  in  Ireland  the  children  of  the  dif- 
ferent religions  have,  or  can  have,  schools  of  their  own, 
the  question  is,  whether  the  right  of  large  majorities 
to  complete  education,  such  as  they  desire,  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  the  perfect  protection  of  very  small  and 
frequently  hypothetical,  minorities,  or  whether  infi- 
nitesimal minorities  shall  be  given  a less  perfect  pro- 
tection, but  one  which  I believe  to  be  substantially 
sufficient. 

14899.  But  if  the  small  minority  had  the  right,  by 
this  conscience  clause,  to  interrupt  the  lesson  at  any 
time — to  protest  against  the  inculcation  of  a doctrine, 
or  point  of  history,  hostile  to  their  faith,  if  a sturdy 
Protestant  boy,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  might 
continually  protest,  “you  are  now  violating  the  con- 
science clause,”  how  could  the  school  be  carried  on — 
how  could  you  reconcile  such  a state  of  tilings  with 
that  thorough  religious  liberty  which  you  propose  to 
give  ? — I think  your  question  arises  from  a misappre- 
hension of  the  conscience  clause.  Of  course  the  word- 
ing of  different  conscience  clauses  is  different.  Many 
members  of  the  Board  are  familiar  with  the  wording 
of  the  existing  conscience  clause  in  England.  I stated 
the  conscience  clause  I would  advocate  was  substan- 
tially the  one  contained  in  Messrs.  Brace  and  Foster’s 
bill  for  England,  and  which  has  been  very  largely  ap- 
proved. It  is,  that  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
at  any  such  portion  of  the  teaching  as  his  parents  object 
to.  It  does  not  involve  the  right  of  any  child  to  object 
then  and  there  to  any  portion  of  the  teaching ; but  the 
parent  having  looked  over  the  time-table,  and  inquired 
what  the  teaching  is,  directs  what  part  of  it  his  child 
shall  attend,  and  what  he  shall  absent  himself  from. 
Practically,  of  course,  he  would  direct  his  child  to 
absent  himself  from  all  direct  religious  teaching,  from 
the  history  lesson,  perhaps  from  the  geography  lesson, 
though  I doubt  whether  he  would  find  it  necessaiy  so 
to  do ; and,  as  I said  to  his  lordship,  no  doubt  the 
child  would  be  subjected  to  hearing  reference  occasion- 
ally in  the  other  parts  of  the  teaching,  which  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  him. 

1 4900.  But  may  I ask  you  did  you  ever  look  at  the 
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Fourth  Book  of  the  Christian  Brothers — the  reading 
hook  ? — I have. 

14901.  That  is  from  beginning  to  end  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  -with  their  religious  spirit  that  I think 
you  would  at  once  say  no  Protestant  child  could 
with  safety  to  his  own  creed,  notwithstanding  the 
instruction  he  received  from  his  parents,  he  in 
the  habit  of  reading  day  by  day  that  book,  for  in 
every  third  or  fourth  page  something  turns  up  tending 
to  impress  upon  the  child  the  doctrines  of  another 
church.  If  a boy  is  to  be  absent  from  the  reading  lesson, 
from  the  geography  lesson,  and  from  the  history  lesson, 
what  remains  ? Would  it  net  be  better  to  have  no 
conscience  clause,  and  to  let  all  persons  know  that  if 
they  send  their  children  to  that  school,  they  are  to  be 
taught  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  patron  1 — Pro- 
bably the  child  of  a Presbyterian  parent  attending 
the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  would  be  directed 
'by  his  parent  to  absent  himself  when  he  comes  to  the 
Fourth  Reading  Book.  I have  yet  to  know  the 
necessity  which  would  be  put  on  any  Presbyterian  child 
to  be  deprived  of  education  if  he  did  not  attend  the 
school  in  which  the  reading  book  was  the  Fourth  Book 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Of  course  it  comes  back  to 
the  same  thing.  I said  before  it  is  a -question  of  practical 
use.  I say  now  you  legislate  against  immense  majo- 
rities for  theoretic  minorities.  I say  you  had 
better  legislate  in  the  main  for  the  majoiity,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  for  the  minority,  but  if  you  show  me 
really  where  the  difficulty  practically  arises  in  Ireland 
I might  meet  it. 

14902.  I am  speaking  in  the  interest  of  your  plan. 
I am  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  majorities,  who,  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  are  unreasonably  fettered  by 
the  existing  rules,  why  should  they  be  fettered  by  a 
conscience  clause  which  is  so  very  insufficient  a pro- 
tection to  "the  minority.  How  is  a poor  parent  to 
be  expected  to  have  read  all  the  books  taught  in 
that  school,  so  as  to  know  beforehand  what  particular 
instruction  he  ought  to  object  to? — I don’t  think 
a parent  Is  expected  .to  know  beforehand,  but  in  the 
rare  case,  for  it  is  a rare  case  in  which  the  parent 
will  find  it  necessary  to  send  his  child  to  a school 
of  another  religion  than  his  own,  and  if  a conscien- 
tious parent,  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  that 
-school  and  speaking  -to  the  master,  to  the  manager, 
•or  to  his  own  clergymen,  and  ascertain  what  steps 
■he  ought  to  fake  in  order  to  protect  his  child  as  best 
•he  can.  Allow  me  to  add,  I am  strengthened  in  my 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  conscience  clause  has  been 
•considered  quite  sufficient  in  England — considered  too 
•mueh  so,  no  doubt,  by  some,  but  considered  quite  suffi- 
cient I believe  by  all,  and  has  been  most  favorably 
received  as  a sufficient  compromise  both  in  Parliament 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Foster’s  bill,  and,  I 
■would  say,  also,  at  the  -discussion  on  the  subject  in 
Manchester. 

14903.  Have  you  thought  of  the  fact  of  mingling 
'boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same  school.  Have  you 
-seen  any  instance  of  that  1 — I conceive  your  question 
to  mean  whether  I think  it  undesirable  there  should 
•be  what  is  called  a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls.  I 
don’t  think  that  any  particular  evil  arises  in  the  rural 
districts  with  which  I am  heat  acquainted,  assuming 
that  the  age  of  the  children  is  not  advanced,  which  it 
is  not.  Some  of  the  best  schools  that  I have  seen, 
small  rural  sehools,  have  been  mixed  schools  under 
female  teachers. 

14904.  You  have  known  eases  then  of  female 
teachers  in  such  schools  1 — I have. 

14905.  I suppose  your  experience  is  that  boys  are 
seldom  retained  at  school  after  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age? — Very  seldom. 

14906.  And  for  persons  of  that  age  perhaps  you 
think  that  a female  teacher  would  be  a very  efficient 
one  ? — In  my  experience  in  the  rural  districts  I have 
found  it  such. 

14907.  That  would  be  a great  relief  in  the  way  of 
finance.  Such  schools  would  be  a great  deal  cheaper 
than  schools  taught  by  men?— I don’t  know  that  they 
can  always  be  much  cheaper,  because  it  would  depend 


on  whether  you  could  get  a female  teacher  whose  0ct  -3’  186  • 
family  resided,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  Myles 
some  cases  it  is  an  additional  difficulty,  because  a female  O’Reilly,  esq., 
teacher  from  a distance  cannot  go  to  reside  alone,  or  m.j*. 
almost  alone  in  the  district,  but  when  a female  teacher 
can  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  it  is  no  doubt  a very 
good  plan. 

14908.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  that  your  . 
personal  experience  in  the  management  of  schools  is 
rather  limited  £ — Very  much  so. 

14909.  You  informed  us  you  had  some  experience 
even  within  that  limited  range,  of  mixture  of  deno- 
minations in  your  schools  ? — Yes. 

14910.  That  is,  you  had  two  Protestants,  or  so,  occa- 
sionally in  those  schools  ? — Yes ; one  at  a time. 

14911.  Now,  in  connexion  with  a purely  denomina- 
tional system  such  as  you  suggest,  what  would  you 
propose  to  do  for  these  children  with  regard  to  their 
instruction? — In  the  particular  case  in  which  it  arose 
in  the  county  Galway,  I feel  perfectly  certain  those  two 
Protestant  children  would  have  been  as  safe  from  any 
tampering  with  their  religion,  if  the  school  had  been 
Catholic,  as  it  was,  being  what  I would  call  for  dis- 
tinction National,  because  if  any  application  were  made 
to  me  as  patron,  or  to  the  manager,  even  had  it  been 
merely  a verbal  request  and  not  a written  one,  from 
the  parent  of  any  child  to  allow  that  child  to  absent 
itself  from  any  specific  part  or  parts  of  the  instraction 
given  in  the  school,  the  master  would  have  taken,  from 
the  directions  we  gave  to  him,  care  that  that  application 
was  complied  with,  and  that  he  did  not  tamper  in  any 
way  with  that  child’s  belief ; but  I have  also  to  observe 
that  in  that  case,  and  in  the  only  other  case  which  I 
have  known  of  a Protestant  child  attending  our  schools, 
there  was  a Protestant  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

14912.  I am  aware  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  under 
the  present  system,  hut  I asked  the  question  keeping 
in  view  the  change  which  you  have  advocated? — My 
answer  referred  to  the  protection  which  would  exist 
supposing  the  school  a purely  Roman  Catholic  one. 

14913.  To  such  a school  you  would  extend  the  con- 
science clause? — Quite  so. 

14914.  You  have  suggested  some  thoughts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  improvement  of  schools  in  order  to. 
secure  an  adequate  attendance,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
would  not  such  a system  as  that  proposed  by  yon — that 
of  denominational  schools — act  in  the  veiy  opposite 
direction,  and  diminish  the  attendance  of  children  at 
the  schools  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  would ; but  3 
should  he  better  able  to  answer  your  question  if  you 
would  explain  your  view  as  to  how  it  would  so  act. 

14915.  You  have  referred  to  what  you  contemplate 
as  fair,  the  existence  of  schools  under  Protestant 
management,  as  well  as  schools  under  Roman  Catholic- 
management  in  certain  localities  ? — Yes. 

14916.  "Would  not  additional  schools  either  of  one 
denomination  or  the  other,  bring  about  as  a necessary 
result  a diminished  attendance  ? — It  would  not.  The  re- 
sult suggested  in  your  question  would  only  be  necessarily 
arrived  at  on  the  supposition,  which  is  not  consonant 
with  fact  in  a variety  of  instances,  that  all  the  children 
of  both  denominations  at  present  attend  the  school.  If  I 
■suppose  a hypothetical  case,  that  at  present  there  is  one 
National  school  in  a school  district,  the  population  of 
which  consists  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  that  all 
the  children  in  that  school  district  at  present  attend 
the  school,  the  substitution  of  two  schools  for  one  would, 
of  cotu-se,  diminish  the  attendance  by  exactly  one-half; 
but  that  is  a theoretical  case  which  does  not  exist,  and 
the  insufficient  attendance  at  schools  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  100  in  Ireland  arises  not  from  the  number 
of  children  being  inadequate,  if  they  attended,  but  from 
their  not  attending. 

14917.  Are  you  not  aware  one  of  the  complaints  of 
teachers  is  that  the  schools  are  even  already  too  much 
multiplied  in  their  districts,  and  that  even  in  country 
districts  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I can  answer  that 
question  only  generally.  I know  such  a complaint  has 
been  made,  but  how  for  it  is  well  founded,  in  the  parti- 
cular districts,  I am  not  aware.  It  has  not  occurred  in 
any  district  with  which  I am  personally  acquainted.  If 
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Oct.  2s,  l'3Gs.  it  exists  to  any  large  extent  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it 

can  hardly  have  arisen  from  the  multiplication  of  schools 

O’ReHlv  Gsfi  with  the  object  of  having  schools  for  the  different  deno- 
J ’ minations,  because  in  that  district  the  children  would 
be  in  an  enormous  proportion  of  one  religion. 

14918.  In  one  district  which  I have  just  now  before 
my  mind,  where  the  District  Inspector  thinks  that  to 
remedy  that  complaint,  one  of  the  schools  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  and  where  your  principle  applies, 
because  the  existing  schools  are  attended  nearly  alto- 
gether by  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  fact  is,  one  of 
the  schools  is  about  to  be  recommended  to  be  abolished, 
owing  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools — now, 
that  being  acknowledged  to  be  the  fact,  does  not  this 
principle  of  yours  necessarily  tend  to  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  children  attending  each  school  ? — I 
do  not  see  that  in  the  case,  as  you  have  stated  it,  it 
would,  because  you  said  that  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict, schools  are  entirely  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
children. 

14919.  Not  entirely,  but  the  great  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics  ? — You  say  that  schools  attended  in 
a great  majority  by  Roman  Catholic  children  were 
unduly  multiplied  ; if  so,  the  addition  of  one  school  if 
it  were  added  (which  I have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  would  be  or  not),  for  Protestant  children 
would,  in  a very  infinitesimal  degree,  diminish  the 
attendance  at  these  too-multiplied  schools  at  present 
attended  by  Roman  Catholics.  Before  I answer  the 
question  in  the  case  you  have  given  I should  require 
to  know  the  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the 
district,  and  whether  there  is  any  Protestant  school  at 
present  in  the  district. 

14920.  Your  plan  is  based  upon  the  desire  to  secure 
the  sympathy  of  the  clergy ; is  not  the  sympathy  of 
the  clergy  already  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  people  ? — On  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people 
it  is ; on  behalf  of  the  present  so-called  National 
system  of  education  for  the  people,  I believe  it  is 
not. 

14921.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  fact  which 
has  come  before  this  Commission,  that  so  many  of  the 
National  schools  of  the  country  are  under  Roman 
Catholic  management,  and  the  management  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ? — I believe  it  is.  I am  aware 
that  a very  large  proportion — I believe  about  two- 
thirds — of  the  National  schools  of  the  country,  are  at 
present  under  the  patronage  and  management  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which,  I think,  is  a very  strong 
testimony  to  the  interest  they  take  in  the  education  of 
the  people ; but  I believe  that  they  do  not  prefer  the 
system  as  at  present  administered,  and  that  their  sym- 
pathies would  be  much  more  largely  enlisted  in  favour 
of  another  system.  The  fact  of  their  using  the  present 
system  only  proves  that  they  prefer  it  to  going  without 
education  altogether. 

14922.  Are  not  their  sympathies  sufficiently  en- 
listed in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
the  advantages  necessarily  resulting  from  the  education 
which  the  poor  receive  ? — Excuse  me,  I do  not  want 
to  be  captious,  but  I wish  to  know  your  meaning  ; suffi- 
ciently for  what  ? 

14923.  For  all  practical  purposes  for  the  education 
of  the  people  ? — I think  they  are  not ; because  a man 
always  enters  much  more  warmly  and  earnestly  into 
administering  and  promoting  a system  of  education  in 
which  he  thoroughly  concurs,  and  which  he  thoroughly 
likes,  than  he  does  in  promoting  and  administering  a 
system  of  education  of  which  he  to  some  very  con- 
siderable extent  disapproves.  I think  that  has  been 
found  to  be  the  fact  very  largely  in  England,  and  that 
it  is  admitted  by  those  most  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere,  by  those  who  are  not  peculiarly  sympathetic 
with  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  England, 
that  if  they  want  to  extend  education  largely  through- 
out England,  they  mxxst  enlist  the  good  will  and  sym- 
pathies, and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England. 

14924.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  clergy  of  any 
denomination  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  visit- 


ing schools  under  their  own  management  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children! — 

I am  only  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  They  do  visit  the  schools  under  their 
own  management  to  some  extent,  not  to  any  very  great 
extent,  as  far  as  my  experience.goes — partly  due  to  the 
fact,  I think,  that  they  give  that  instruction  in  the 
churches  on  Sundays  after  service,  which  is  the  general 
practice ; but  also  I think  it  arises  to  a considerable 
extent,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  entirely  like  the 
present  system  of  National  education.  They  think 
religion  too  much  cut  out  of  it,  and  they  feel  very 
strongly,  I know  in  some  instances,  that  they  coxdd 
not  give  any  religioxxs  instruction  whatever  to  the 
children  in  the  schools,  unless  they  coxxld  manage  to 
attend  precisely  at  the  hour  defined  beforehand  for 
religious  instmction. 

14925.  Are  you  aware  Dean  Meyler  stated  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  owing  to  tlieir  limitednumber, 
could  not  personally  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  under  their  management  .under  any  circum- 
stances?— I can  only  answer  that,  of  course,  as  you 
are  not  supplying  me  with  the  words  actually  used  bv 
Dean  Meyler,  that  whether  Dean  Meyler  used,  or  did 
not  use,  those  particular , words  I am  not  aware.  I 
should  have  the  greatest  respect  for  any  opinion  Dean 
Meyler  expressed,  but,  of  course,  the  exact,  scope  and 
meaning  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  would  apply 
now  would  depend  upon  the  precise  words  lie  used,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  used. 

14926.  Iix  connexion  ■with  the  change  which  you 
consider  desirable,  you  referred  to  two  principles — one, 
that  the  State  represented  by  the  people,  and  not  by 
the  Legislature,  should  have  their  views  carried  out 
with  regard  to  the  altered  system.  Is  not  the  State 
represented  just  now  by  the  people  ? Do  not  the  pre- 
sent representatives  in  this  country  appear  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ?— I think  yoxx  have  not  quite  accurately 
quoted  my  words.  I did  not  speak  of  the  State  as 
represented  by  the  people.  I spoke  of  the  people  as 
being  in  some  respects  synonymous  with  the  State ; 
and  I said  that  the  State,  represented  by  the  Legislature, 
had  not  a right  to  impose  on  the  people  of  this  country 
a system  of  education  which  the  Legislature  might  con- 
ceive to  be  the  best  ; and  I gave  the  reason — because, whilst 
for  the  genei-al  purposes  of  governmentwemustrecogrdse 
the  majority  of  the  United  Legislature  as  representing 
in  all  necessary  cases  the  will  of  the  whole  nation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Legislature  as  at  present  formed,  con- 
sisting of  a majority  of  representatives  returned  by  the 
English  nation,  winch  is  mainly  Protestant,  could  not 
be  taken  to  represent  accurately  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  who  are  maixdy  Catholic. 

14927.  Was  not  this  system  of  education  which  we 
have  at  present,  introduced  specially  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  this  country  ? — I be- 
lieve, historically,  it  is  true  to  say — of  course,  I may 
be  mistaken — that  it  was  proposed  by  the  present  Lord 
Derby,  with  a view  to  meet,  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  this  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  it  is  historically  the  fact,  that 
they,  or  their  leaders,  were  not  previously  consulted— 
I mean  not  in  any  formal  or  regular  manner,  as  to  the 
system  on  which  it  should  be  carried  out.  I believe  it 
was  proposed,  with  the  best  intentions,  by  the  present 
Lord  Derby,  in  the  belief  that  it  would,  to  a very  great 
extent,  meet  their  wishes. 

14928.  And  was  it  not  as  such  accepted  by  them  ? — 
Your  question  is,  was  it  not,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Derby, 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  It 
was  not  formally  accepted  by  any  representatives  of 
them,  whether  secular  or  religious.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  formal  acceptance  of  it  by  the  Catholic  bishops, 
by  the  Catholic  members  of  Parliament,  or  by  any  other 
body  which  could  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  the  bishops  of  Ireland  accepted  it  to  this  extent, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  that  many  of  them 
expressed  themselves  in  very  grateful  terms  for  its  m- 
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traduction,  and'  (witli  certain  reservations  made  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  them)  with  a considerable 
degree  of  approval. 

14929.  Was  not  the  fact  of  Archbishop  Murray  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tion, identifying  themselves  with  the  management  of 
this  system,  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  so  far  sa- 
tisfactory, and  a great  improvement  upon  anything 
that  had  previously  existed  ? — The  acceptance  of  a seat 
on  the  Board  by  Archbishop  Murray  and  by  other 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  was  a recognition  by  them, 
as  your  question  states,  that  it  was  a very  great  im- 
provement on  any  previously  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  they  thought  it  was  most  probable  it 
would  turn  out  such  a one  as  they  could  safely  accept. 

14930.  Now,  you  have  said  you  are  perfectly  willing 
a conscience  clause  should  be  introduced  into  certain 
schools  where  there  are  minorities ; is  that  a matter  of 
principle  or  of  expediency  with  you  1 — It  is  a matter  of 
principle.  I think  it  is  right  that  where  the  members 
of  a minority  can  have  no  school  of  their  own,  they 
shall  have  a reasonable  opportunity  of  obtaining  secu- 
lar education  without  then  faith  being  tampered  with. 

14931.  And  in  reference  to  all  such  cases  where  there 
are  Protestant  minorities,  do  you  say  the  books  should 
be  strictly  of  a general  character  and  not  in  any  sense 
denominational  ? — I do  not,  because  in  the  first  place  I 
have  not  spoken  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  your  ques- 
tion— “ all”  cases  where  thei-e  are  Protestant  minori- 
ties— I have  spoken  only  of  the  cases  where  there  is  a 
minority  of  any  religion  without  a school  of  their  own, 
and  in  the  second  place  I have  expressed  that  what  I 
think  a reasonable  concession  to  them  is,  that  they  shall 
not  partake  of  any  instruction  inconsistent  with  their 
religious  belief.  It  might  of  course  be  necessary  if  such 
cases  were  numerous,  and  if  they  required  it,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  branches  of  education  should  be  taught 
without  reference  to  religion  ; but  I think  these  eases 
would  be  very  limited,  both  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  minorities,  and  as  to  the  branches  of  education 
which  might  be  so  limited. 

14932.  Master  Brooke  has  referred  to  the  books  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  It  appears  those  books  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
some  of  the  clergy.  Are  not  those  books  of  a denomi- 
national character  ? — Certainly. 

14933.  Some  of  the  bishops  declare  that  religious 
instruction  should  in  every  case  go  pari  passu  with 
secular  instruction  ; could  your  conscience  clause  in 
any  sense  apply  under  such  circumstances  ? — I believe 
it  could,  because  I believe  the  bishops  in  using  such 
expressions  spoke — as  all  rational  men  do — in  a prac- 
tical point  of  view ; not  that  pure  mathematics  (for 
example)  might  not  be  taught  without  reference  to  re- 
ligion, or  that  spelling,  to  the  class  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
children  in  our  poor  schools — could  not  be  taught  with- 
out reference  to  l-eligion,  and  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  same  way ; but  that  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  secular  teaching  should  be  intermingled 
with  religious  teaching.  Allow  me  to  add  one  point 
with  regard  to  what  I have  said  more  than  once — that 
I believe  the  case  of  minorities  without  a school  of 
their  own  in  the  distiict,  would  be  a rare  thing  in  Ire- 
land. My  authority  for  that  statement  as  regards  the 
Church  of  England — not  the  most  numerous  body  by 
any  means — is  the  present  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Trench,  who  in  his  primary  charge  to  his 
clergy,  states  very  clearly  that  he  thinks  there  are 
hardly  any,  if  any,  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland  either 
have  not  or  might  not  have  a school  of  their -own. 

14934.  In  all  such  schools  aided  by  the  State,  would 
you  not  say  that  in  those  circumstances  the  State  was 
paying  for  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction? — If 
by  the  question  you  mean  simply  that  if  the  State  pays 
the  salary  of  a schoolmaster,  whose  main  duty  is  to 
convey  secular  instruction,  and  who,  as  far  as  he  is 
paid,  as  I have  suggested,  by  results,  is  paid  purely  for 
secular  instruction,  but  who  incidentally  conveys  some 
religious  instruction ; if,  under  those  circumstances,  you 


say  the  State  is  paying  for  religious  instruction,  of 
course  it  is  true ; but  it  is  true  equally  with  regard  to  the 
present  system,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  school- 
master in  Catholic  schools  certainly,  and  I believe  in 
the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  schools  too,  whose 
almost  sole  payment  is  derived  from  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education, . does  teach  the  children  religion,  in- 
cluding the  catechism  of  the  different  denominations ; 
but  that  the  State  pays  for  religious  instruction,,  or 
would,  in  the  system  I proposed,  pay  for  religious 
instruction  in  any  other  sense  than  that,  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit. 

14935.  In  your  scheme  of  purely  denominational 
schools,  where  the  religious  element  more  prominently 
entered  into  the  education  than  it  does  at  present, 
would  not  the  State  pay  for  religious  as  well  as  secular 
instruction? — Not  more  directly  than  at  present,  where 
the  State  pays  schoolmasters  who  teach  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presbyterian,  or  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
chism  every  day  in  the  week. 

14936.  "Will  you  acknowledge  that  to  any  extent, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  State  would  pay  for 
religious  instruction  ? — At  present  they  do. 

14937.  And  also  under  the  circumstances  you  con- 
template?— In  the  one  case  just  as  much  as  in  the 
other. 

14938.  You  have  referred  to  a statement  made  by- 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  reference  to  this  question,  may  I ask 
in  what  year  was  that  statement  made? — In  1856,  I 
think. 

14939.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  this  state- 
ment, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  a few  days 
ago : — 

“ It  has  become  increasingly  desirable  for  the  three  king- 
doms that  the  State  should  stand  clearly  apart  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teaching  of  particular  and  conflicting 
creeds  in  schools  aided  by  grants  from  any  National  funds.” 
—I  remember  distinctly  having  read  that  statement. 

14940.  In  reference  to  the  model  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  did  I understand  you  to  say  that  they 
had  proved  a failure  ? — Substantially  a failure,  except 
in  a few  eases. 

14941.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  object  of  those 
schools  in  their  first  establishment? — As  several  objects 
were  stated  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question 
clearly.  I have  read  the  statements  which  were  made 
both  with  reference  to  their  first  establishment  and  since. 

14942.  Was  not  the  main  design  of  those  model 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  ? — I was  under  that 
impression  veiy  strongly,  and  in  the  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject,  originated  by  me,  I attacked  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  train  teachers ; but 
the  representative  of  the  National  Board,  then  in  Par- 
liament, the  present  J udge  O’Hagan,  pointed  out  that 
that  was  not  their  main  object ; but  that  one  great 
object  was  to  afford  an  example  of  superior  teaching  in 
each  district. 

14943.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  stated  in  their 
rules  that  the  main  object  is  to  train  teachers? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question  without  you 
furnish  me  with  a reference  to  the  particular  rule  to 
which  you  refer.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what 
extent  such  is  then-  object. 

14944.  If  the  model  schools  have  been  a failure,  is 
not  the  fault  the  Board’s  and  not  that  of  the  schools 
themselves  ? — The  fault  certainly  is  not  in  the  material 
fabric  of  the  schools,  nor  is  it,  I believe,  in  the  capability 
of  teaching  of  the  masters.  Then  you  ask  me  is  not 
the  failure  the  fault  of  the  Board.  Of  course  I think 
the  failure  arises  from  the  Board’s  having  instituted  a 
system  which  is  not  successful,  but  only  in  that  sense 
can  I say  the  failure  is  the  fault  of  the  Board. 

14945.  Has  the  Board  faithfully  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  their  own  system,  and  to  utilize  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  ? — As  far  as  I know 
they  have  done  their  best  to  get  teachers  to  come  up 
and  be  trained  there. 

14946.  Are  you  not  aware  the  Board,  some  years 
ago,  made  an  order  for  a reduction  in  the  teaching 
staff  of  their  model  schools,  thereby  marring  then- 
efficiency  ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that 
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Oct,  33,  1868.  question  accurately.  I do  not  remember  any  such  order  opinion  in  an  immense  number  of  petitions  to  both 

distinctly,  at  the  same  time  I do  remember  something  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for  changes  in  the  di- 

being  said  of  the  Board  having  reduced  the  number  of  rection  I have  advocated, 
u neiuv,  esq.,  teacjiers  a v-ew  to  economy.  14955.  With  regard  to  the  model  schools,  were  not 

14947.  You  have  said  that  the  Catholic  bishops  are  Archbishop  Murray  and  Dean  Meyler  members  of  the 
determinedly  opposed  to  those  model  schools,  and  Board  of  Education  when  those  schools  were  first  put 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  alteration  in  their  into  active  operation  ? — I believe  they  were, 
views  with  regard  to  them.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — 14956.  What  is  the  specific  objection  of  the  bishops 

Yes.  to  those  model  schools  %— -The  bishops  have  so  clearly 

14948.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  prospect  of  a re-  themselves  expressed  their  own  specific  objections  that 
turn  to  a line  of  action  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  I prefer  referring  you  to  their  words  to  attempting  to 
late  Archbishop  Murray,  Dean  Meyler,  and  others,  put  them  in  better  words  myself,  but  as  far  as  training 
who  were  identified  with  the  National  system  ? — I do  schools  for  pupils  go,  I may  say,  with  deference  to  their 
not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  better  expression,  that  they  object  altogether  to  training 
the  present  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  schools  where  teachers  are  to  be  entirely  educated, 
other  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  Archbishop  which  are  not  religious,  or  in  other  words,  denomina- 
Murray.  and  the  other  bishops  who  with  him  origin-  tional ; and  I may  observe  that  it  is  mentioned  by  tlio 
ally  accepted  places  on  the  Education  Board ; but  I do  Commissioners  on  the  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  the 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  the  bishops  year  1825,  that  that  would  be  a condition  which  would 
of  Ireland  changing  their  present  line  of  conduct  with  be  probably  required  by  the  Catholic  bishops  even 
regard  to  those  schools.  at  that  time. 

14949.  Do  not  great  changes  take  place  in  the  14957.  Is  not  every  facility  given  by  the  Commis- 
opinions  and  actions  of  public  men  in  our  day  in  all  sioners  of  National  Education  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  1 — I think  they  do,  and  very  singular-  changes  bishops  and  clergy  to  visit  the  model  schools  and 
of  opinion  sometimes,  but  it  has  frequently  been  made  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own 
a reproach  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  one  communion  ? — I believe  every  facility  is  given  as  far 
sense  the  charge  is  well  founded,  that  it  does  not  change,  as  I know,  so  far  as  allowing  clergymen  to  attend  and 
14950.  You  have  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  give  religious  instruction  if  they  wish  to  the  children 
laity  recognise  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  control  edu-  and  pupil  teachers  of  their  own  religious  persuasion, 
cation  and  educational  establishments  generally ; are  I do  not  know  accurately  how  far  that  instruction 
you  aware  many  of  them  object  to  this  right  of  control  would  be  made  compulsory  upon  such  pupils ; but  I 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  ? — I never  said  that  Catho-  do  not  think  the  mere  fact  of  teachers  of  religion  hav- 
lics  recognised  in  the  bishops,  or  that  the  Catholic  ing  access  to  such  schools  would  in  any  way  remove 
bishops  claimed  a light  to  control  educational  establish-  the  objection  of  the  bishops.  It  certainly  would  not 
ments  generally.  I believe  they  recognise  certain  remove  the  objections  entertained  by  myself  or  others 
specific  rights  which  without  undertaking  to  define  on  the  subject. 

them  with  strict  accuracy  as  a canonist,  I believe  may  14958.  Are  those  schools  supported  by  the  State  or 
be  shortly  stated  as  a right  to  control  educational  the  Church? — They  are  supported  by  the  State  out  of 
establishments,  teachers  and  education,  as  regards  faith  the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 

and  morals.  14959.  On  what  ground  can  the  Roman  Catholic 

14951.  Have  you  not  said  that  the  bishops  should  prelates  claim  control  over  institutions  not  of  their  own 
have  such  power  of  control,  that  each  should  be  a creation  nor  under  their  own  support  1 — They  can  only 
member  of  the  local  Board,  for  instance! — I have  said  claim  control  to  any  extent  over  institutions  founded 
I thought  it  desirable  that  the  local  Board,  which  by  the  State  in  my  view,  in  so  far  as  those  institutions 
would  administer  the  local  training  school — that  are  founded  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  their  creed, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  should  certainly  be  as  who  desire  that  they  should  exercise  such  control.  In 
they  are  in  England,  members  of  such  boards.  other  words,  if  schools  are  intended  for  the  Catholics 

14952.  Now,  speaking  generally,  what  would  you  of  Ireland,  and  if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  think  their 
say  is  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  to  bishops  should  have  a certain  control  over  their  schools, 
the  National  system  of  education  as  at  present  ad-  that  gives  the  bishops  a right  to  claim  such  control, 
minstered  ? — It  would  require  a very  long  answer  to  14960.  But  are  not  the  schools  and  the  system  of 
say  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  instruction  intended  for  all  classes  in  Ireland — all  re- 
clergy with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  present  system  ligious  denominations  1 — Taken  in  globo  all  the  schools 
of  education.  In  some  respects  they  think  it,  no  in  Ireland  are  intended  for  all  classes  and  all  religious 
doubt,  good  ; in  some  respects  bad.  It  would  take  denominations  ; but  taken  in  particular,  a school  in  an 
me  probably  an  hour  to  give  it  in  detail.  I have  no  individual  district  wholly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catho- 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  consider  it  generally  lies  is  not  intended  for  Presbyterians  or  Episcopalians, 
a great  improvement  on  all  former  systems  of  education  14061.  Is  there  in  point  of  fact  any  such  district 
established  in  Ireland,  every,  one  of  which  was  directed  where  model  schools  are  .situated ; D unmanway  may 
to  proselytise  Roman  Catholic  children — they  consider  be  regarded,  to  a certain  extent,  as  an  exception, 
it  practically  in  most  instances  very  useful,  and  that  but  with  that  exception  is  there  any  example  of  a 
they  consider  it  by  no  means  perfect  or  such  as  they  model  school  in  a district  wholly  inhabited  by  one 
would  desire  to  see.  denomination  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 

14953.  Have  you  had  it  on  good  Roman  Catholic  are — possibly  there  are  not,  save  the  exception  you 
authority  now  or  at  any  time,  that  a large  number  of  have  named.  But  if  a school  in  a certain  district  is 
the  clergy  in  different  dioceses,  are  opposed  to  any  intended  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  it  is 
changes,  and  especially  to  such  changes  as  are  now  ad-  not  made  available  for  all  by  rendering  it  objectionable 
vocated  by  the  bishops  ? — I have  not  had  it  upon  any  to  some.  A school  in  India,  intended  for  all  the  in- 
authority, good  or  bad ; and  from  my  experience  and  habitants  of  a district  in  India,  would  not  be  made 
knowledge,  which  are  very  considerable,  though  of  available  for  Hindoos  of  a high  caste,  by  making  it 
course  limited,  as  must  be  those  of  any  private  indi-  such  as  would  be  attended  by  persons  of  other  creeds 
vidual,  I totally  disbelieve  any  such  statement.  and  other  castes,  so  that  the  Hindoos  of  that  caste 

14954.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  would  be  prevented  from  attending  it. 
laity— have  they  had  any  opportunity  of  expressing  14962.  Who  have  made  the  model  schools  not  avail- 
their  minds  on  the  subject? — The  Roman  Catholic  able  for  any  caste  or  class  in  this  country? — Those 
laity  have  had  opportunities  of  expressing  their  mind  who  administer  them. 

at  large  meetings,  one  of  which  was  held  in  this  city,  and  14963.  Are  not  the  doors  open  for  all  to  enter? 

was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  attended  on  this  or  — They  are,  and  so  is  the  door  of  every  Episcopalian 
any  other  subject ; they  have  expressed  their  opinion  church  and  Presbyterian  chapel  in  the  country,  but 
at  similar-  meetings  held  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  they  are  not  open  in  any  practical  sense  for  any 
large  towns  in  Ireland ; and  they  have  expressed  their  Catholic  who  wants  to  go  into  them. 
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14964.  Do  you  recognise  no  distinction  ? Do  you 
mean  to  say  a Presbyterian  church  is  open  to  Catho- 
lics or  others  for  any  other  than  strictly  religious 
purposes  ? — You  asked  me  were  not  the  model  schools 
available  for  all  denominations,  simply  because  their 
doors  were  open  for  all  who  chose  to  enter  ? I answer, 
they  are  available  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
doors  of  a Presbyterian  church  would  be  open  and 
available  for  all  who  chose  to  avail  of  it.  I suppose 
the  minister  would  be  very  glad  to  see  Roman  Catholics 
in  his  church. 

14965.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  all 
model  schools  ? — The  same  principle  certainly.  But  I 
think  a model  school  might  be  as  effectually  closed  to 
persons  of  other  religions  as  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  although  the  doors  as  you  say  were 
still  open. 

14966.  Do  you  regard  the  State  as  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise any  control  over  schools  built  by  the  Church, 
that  is,  by  any  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
country — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Roman 
Catholics  ? — No,  I do  not. 

14967.  Then  is  not  your  view  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  a right  to  control  the  State  ? — No, 
it  is  not,  because  there  is  no  such  abstract  entity  as 
“ the  State” — the  State  consists  of  the  people  who 
form  it. 

14968.  May  I ask  of  what  does  the  Church  consist, 
does  it  not  consist  of  the  people  who  form  it  ? — It  con- 
sists of  the  people  who  form  it. 

14969.  What  is  the  distinction  then  ? — You  have 
asked  me  whether  the  State  has  a right  to  use  influence 
over  a Church.  The  whole  people  who  form  the  State 
have  a right  to  control  the  schools  of  the  State,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Government  have  no  right,  merely 
because  they  are  a majority  of  the  representative  Go- 
vernment to  fashion  at  their  will  all  the  schools  of  the 
nation. 

14970.  Now,  as  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  lay 
gentleman,  may  I ask  you  the  extent  to  which  you 
regard  the  bishops  as  entitled  to  go  in  making  their 
hostility  to  model  schools  effective  ? — To  such  an 
extent  as  they  are  warranted  by  the  laws  of  my 
Church. 

14971.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  in  a few 
words  the  extent  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  make  a full 
statement  of  the  Canon  Law  on  the  subject,  but  I am 
prepared  to  answer  any  concrete  question  as  to  any  step 
which  they  have  taken  or  may  be  supposed  likely  to 
take  on  the  subject. 

14972.  Mr.  Dease. — Suppose  that  the  question 
which  Dr.  Wilson  put  to  you  be  put  to  Archbishop 
Cullen,  when  he  comes  to  give  evidence  here,  and  that 
he  states  the  point  to  which  he  thinks  he  is  justified  in 
going  in  his  opposition  to  the  model  schools,  are  you 
willing  as  a Catholic  to  accept  his  statement  1 — I am 
quite  certain  his  Eminence,  being  a distinguished  can- 
nist,  will  state  the  case  accurately,  and  I am  willing 
to  accept  it. 

14973.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — For  instance,  denouncing 
in  pastoral  letters  those  who  attend  or  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools  ? — It  is  the  right  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  to  express,  in  pastoral  letters,  their  opinion  of 
such  schools,  and  their  condemnation  of  them  if  they 
believe  them  to  be  deserving  of  condemnation. 

14974.  Have  they  a right  to  encourage  their  clergy 
to  visit  such  schools,  to  examine  the  rolls,  and  use 
their  influence  to  deter  children  from  attending  such 
schools  ? — Certainly.  Not  only  is  it  the  right  of  the 
bishop,  but  it  is,  I think,  the  right  of  any  clergyman 
if  he  thinks  the  children  of  any  of  his  parishioners  are 
attending  any  place  dangerous  to  faith  or  morals, 
whether  it  be  a school,  a dancing  saloon,  or  a penny 
theatre,  he  is  justified  in  inquiring  into  the  names  of 
the  children  who  attend  such  places,  and  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  parents  for  allowing  it. 

14975.  And  in  refusing  to  give  them  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  would  you  say  he  had  a right  to  do  that  ? 
— Yes ; he  is  justified  in  refusing  the  rites  of  the 
Church  to  a parent  who  -will  wilfully  continue  to  ex- 
pose his  child  to  the  imminent  danger  of  sin,  whether 


by  attending  a bad  school  or  any  of  the  other  places  Gci.  23,  1808. 
or  similar  places  I have  enumerated.  Myles 

14976.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — I am  right  in  assuming  O’Reilly,  esq., 
that  you  sympathize  with  the  demand  made  by  the  si.r. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Established  Church 
for  denominational  education  ? — I do. 

14977.  And  the  remarks  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  make  in  answer  to  the  Chairman’s  questions  have 
had  for  their  object  to  show  how  we  might  pass  from 
the  present  system  to  a system  which  would  be  more 
generally  acceptable  ? — Yes. 

14978.  Passing  from  these  remarks,  or  enlarging  on 
them,  do  you  think  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  schools  could  be  provided  for  by  a school  rate  ? 

— I think  it  might,  though  there  might  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  I would  be  prepared  to 
advocate  a voluntary  rate  to  a limited  extent  for  the 
erection  and  support  of  schools ; but  I am  quite  aware 
there  are  considerable  practical  difficulties. 

14979..  For  the  maintenance  of  schools  do  you  think  , 
a school,  rate  could  be  maintained  in  Ireland  without 
any  great  difficulty  ? — I said  I would  be  prepared  to 
advocate  a voluntary  rate  for  the  erection  and  support 
of  schools — that  is,  for  the  maintenance. 

14980.  I find  that  a two-penny  rate  would  produce 
on  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  about  £100,000  a year. 

Would  a two-penny  rate  added  to  the  poor  rate  be  con- 
sidered in  your  judgment  an  excessive  burden  to  put 
on  the  countiy  1 — I think  it  would  be  very  much  op- 
posed, as  every  increase  of  taxation  probably  is.  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  country  districts  of  Ireland 
goes  (of  course  it  is  only  speaking  for  one  section  of 
the  country)  the  poor  rate  may  be  looked  upon  as 
averaging  about  a shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  valua- 
tion ; in  the  town  districts  it  is  a good  deal  higher. 

The  rate  for  medical  relief  amounts  to  a penny  in  the 
pound  in  round  numbers  throughout  Ireland  or  a little 
more,  and  no  doubt  the  addition  of  a two-penny  rate 
for  education  would  be  felt  and  would  meet  with  some 
opposition ; but  I think  it  might,  and  probably  would 
be  carried.  I am  assuming  it  would  be  optional  with 
the  ratepayers  in  each  district  to  carry  it  or  not.  I 
think  it  would  be  carried  in  many  or  in  most  of  the 
districts  of  Ireland,  if  the  ratepayers  who  paid  it  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  nature  of  school  which  they  pre- 
ferred. I believe  it  would  meet  with  most  universal 
opposition  if  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a two-penny  rate 
in  order  to  maintain  one  universal  stereotyped  form 
of  schools  like  the  National  schools. 

14981.  Suppose  a secular  system — where  the  State 
concerned  itself  with  secular  instruction  only,  and  paid 
well  for  it — do  you  think  such  a system  as  that  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
the  countiy? — I do  not.  I may  state  I have  been 
studying,  now  for  some  twenty  years,  the  question  of 
education  in  several,  at  least,  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  both  in  books  and  on  the  spot,  and  I do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  establishing  a purely  se- 
cular system  of  education,  abstracted  from  all  religious 
teaching,  without  establishing  what  17111  be  practically 
an  atheistical  system. 

14982.  I did  not  refer  to  schools  purely  secular,  but 
secular  merely  as  regards  the  State,  with  full  liberty  as 
regards  patrons  and  managers  to  give  such  religious 
teaching  as  they  please  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  be 
practicable,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  often  ex- 
pressed— it  seems  to  me  you  cannot  satisfactorily  draw 
a sharp  line  between  secular  and  religioiis  teaching- — 
you  cannot,  for  instance,  say  everything  shall  be  se- 
cular up  to  twelve  o’clock,  and  everything  religious 
after  twelve. 

14983.  Would  not  such  a secidar  system  become  to  a 
great  extent  denominational — patrons  and  people  both 
being  anxious  for  religious  instruction,  and  having  free 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  that  respect,  do  you 
not  think  the  result  would  be,  that  the  schools  would 
become  denominational,  and  that  the  State  would  not 
be  responsible  for  that? — Of  course.  The  object  may 
be  attained,  as  far  as  I understand,  in  either  of  two 
ways  : by  the  State  paying,  as  it  does  in  England,  for 
secular  instruction  only — that  is,  it  pays  for  secular 
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results,  but  without  interfering  in-  the  mode  in  which 
those  results  are  attained  ; in  that  case  the  teaching 
would  clearly  throughout  Ireland  become  purely  deno- 
minational ; but  the  State  would  only  pay  for  secular 
results,  not  for  the  denominational  teaching.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the1  State  is  to  supervise,  as,  im  a great 
measure,  is  the  theory  of  the  National  system  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  teaching  itself 
shall,  for  a great  part  of  each  day,  be  purely  secular, 
of  course  that  would  prevent  the  schools  becoming 
denominational,  save  and  only  so  far  as  they  are' so  now. 

14984.  But  if  the  State  paid  by  results  for  - seeular 
instruction,  without  in  the  least  giving  itself  any  con- 
cern with  the  mode  in  which  that  instruction  was 
imparted,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a system'  which 
might  adapt  itself  'to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land!— Perfectly,  as  far  as  that  goes  ; but  of  course 
there  would  remain  the  difficulty  to  which  I have 
already  alluded,  whether  payment  by  results  alone 
would  be  able  to  maintain  the  system  of  education. 
There  would  be  the  financial  difficulty. 

14985.  Now,  with  respect  to  model  schools,  do  you 
think  they  have  at  all  been  useful  as  training  institu- 
tions ! — They  have,  of  course,  to  some  extent  been  use- 
ful as  training  institutions,  because  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  show  that  some  number  (though  I think 
very  small  proportionately  and  diminishing)  of  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  them,  but  I do  not  think-  they 
have  been  at  all  adequately  or  largely  useful  in  training 
teachers,  and  I believe  I am  justified  by  the  latest  evi- 
dence in  stating  that  the  number  of  teachers  training 
in  them  is  yearly  diminishing,  and  that  the  number  of 
non-teachers  or  pupils  who  nominally  go  to  be  trained 
as  teachers,  but  really  to  follow  other  pursuits, . is  yearly 
increasing;  of  course  the  Commissioners • have  better 
opportunities  of'  information  on  these  points  than  I 
could  have. 

14986.  You  are  aware  there  are  no  female  pupil 
teachers  in  the  training  institutions  throughout  the 
country  ! — Throughout  the  country  they  do  not  profess 
to  teach  them;  of  course  there  is  no  use  concealing- the 
fact  that  their  efficiency,  as  training  schools,  has  been 
enormously  diminished,  and  will  in  time.be  almost  an- 
nihilated" by  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
wanted  in  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  Roman 
Catholic  managers  object  to  taking  teachers  who  come 
from  the  model  schools,  of  course  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  -will  not  attend  there  for  training.: 

14987.  As  model  schools — is  the  establishment  of 
expensive  buildings,  with  every  kind  of  appliance,  in  a 
central  town  likely  to  serve  as  a model  for  country 
schools  ! — I do  not  think  so  by  any  means.  I think, 
quite  apart  from  any  religious  objections  to  the 
model  schools,  their  establishment  in  that  way  . was  a 
great  mistake — they  are-  not,  in  fact,  as  far  . as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  model  schools  in  the  sense  of 
being  good  examples  of  what  common  schools  should 
be — they  much  more  nearly  approach  the  middle  class 
or  intermediate  schools  where  successful— they  teach 
largely  the  children  of  middle-class  pax-ents,  and  one  of 
my  practical  objections  to  them  is  that  they  educate 
lai-gely  a class  who  ought  to  pay  for.  their  own  educa- 
tion. If  it  be  not;  considered  unreasonable  I should 
like  to  read  a return  which  I obtained  some  time  ago 
of  the  classes  who  are  educated,  in  some  of  those  model 
schools.  Of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  this  year ; no 
private  pex-son  caix.  get  infoi-mation.  up  to.  the  last 
moment,  but  . I made  inquiry  a.  few  yeax-sago  into 
what  was  the  station  in  life  of  the  parents  of.  the  pupils 
attending  some  of  these  model  schools,  wishing  to  in- 
vestigate the  question,.  how  fax-  they  were  models  of 
ordinary  schools  fox-  the  edxxcation  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  station,  in  life  of 
fifty  persons  whose  children  attended  the  model  school 
at  Galway : two  architects,  one  bxxilder,  two  solicitors, 
two  mill-owners,  two  apothecaries,  one  ship-owner-,- one 
Ixxdependent  minister-,.  one  commander  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Revenue  cutter,-  one  i Custom-house  officexy  one  excise 
officer,  two  tax  collectors,  onehotel-keepex-,  three  "clerks 
iix  pixblic  offices  with  salar-ies  of  not  less  thaxx  £150  a 


year-,  two  merchants’."  clex-ks  -with  good  salaries,  twenty- 
seven.  manufactxxrers  and  tradesmen  of  good,  means, 
whose  children  were  attendixxg  this  model,  school. 
Thex-e' is  - xro  official  return  of  the  payments  made  at 
that,  school,  but  the  highest",  payment  I find  made  in 
any  school  is  £1  per  annum.  I submit  that  such  , a 
school  as  that  could,  not  be  considered  a model  school. 
I have  returns  of  other-schools,  and  the  position  irnlife 
of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  is  about. the  same  as  in.the 
case  *I  have  x-ead. 

14988.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  at  all  a reasonable 
expenditxu-e  of  the'  money  granted  by  Parliament! — I 
think  it  most  xxnx-easonable,  as  I.  have  maintained  in 
Parliament. 

14989.  Is  not  the  money;  voted  by  Parliament,  for 
the  education  of  the  poor !- — It  certainly  is  always 
understood  so. 

14990.  Are  you  aware  there  has. been  a change  in 
the  denomination  of  the ' Board,  they  used  to  call  them- 
selves “ Commissioners  .forthe  Education  of  the  Poor,” 
but  they  now  drop  the  wox-d  “poor”! — I did  not 
know  it. 

14991.  To  pass  to  another  question  : You  have 
alx-eady  stated  youx-  opinion  as  to  the  complaints  of 
teachers  about  their- salaries.  Complaints  have  also 
been  made  before  our  Commission  of  the  interference 
of  managers  and  teachers — they  complain  that  they 
may  be  dismissed  at  will,  and  they  thixxk  this  is  a very 
great  hardship. — do  you  think  any  sympathy  ought  to 
be  shown  for  that  complaint  ! — I shoxxkl  be  very  sony 
not  to  show  sympathy  for  any  complaint  which:  was 
founded  uneven  individual  , cases  , of  injustice  or  hard- 
ship, but  I. have  considered  the- matter,  and  I do  not 
know  any  way  in  which,  the.  complaint,  if  well  foxxn- 
ded  (and  I am  not  prepared  to  admit  at  all  that  it  is 
generally  well  founded),  could  be; met  without  depriv- 
ing patrons  of  schools  of  the.' power  which  they  may 
reasonably  expect  to  possess,  having  been  accountable 
for  the  ex-ection  of  the  school . and  the  management  of 
it,  andixx.  fact  without  lapsing;  into  what  I most 
earnestly  deprecate,  namely,  a complete  system  of 
State  edxxcation,  in  which  the  State  shall  have  the"  en- 
tire control,:  the  entire  power, ‘and  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  edixcating  the  whole  people. 

14992..  I. understand,  you.  would  object  to  the  school- 
masters being,  direct  officers  of  the  State  under  the 
National  Boax-d!-T— Certainly  I should. 

14993.  Another  complaint  they  have  made  is.  the 
want  of  residences  for  teachers- — that  seems  at.  first 
sight  to  be  a very  serious  grievance,  but  if  residences 
were  provided  for  the  teachex-s,  would  ixot  that  rather 
himder  the  exex-cise  of  the  power  of  the  patron! — Of 
coxxrse,  if  the  residence  were  provided  by  the  Board. 

14994..  No,  but  by  .the  patron  or  ■ "manager  of  the 
school  fox- the  teacher  ! — If  ;the  residence  is  provided 
by.the-patron  it  woxxld  not  . in  the . least  diminish  his 
power,  for,  of  course,  the  teacher  could  be  deprived  of 
Lis  residence  and  his  school  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

14995.  But  sixppose  he  had  a garden,  which  he  had 
planted,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would.not  that  involve 
a payment  to  him  by  way  of  compensation,  if  he  were 
obliged  . to  leave  it! — Certainly ; but  there  woxxld 
practically  be  no  difficxxlty  about  that.  Both  the 
teachers  xxndexvme  have : lxousesi  and  .some  extent  of 
land  also,  but  they  - hold,  them  asubject  to  dismissal,  of 
coxu-se  giving  them  "reasonable  notice..  I should  not  be 
able  to  deprive  them  of '"the  residence  or  the  land  with- 
out ; reasonable  notice,  though:!  might  deprive  them  of 
the  school, .under  the  x-ules  of  the  Board,  at. once. 

14996;  Would; it  not  be  a remedy  that  they  should 
in  all.  cases  have  an  ox-dinary  form  of  agreement  that 
three  months’  notice  should -be-  given,,  so  as  to  prevent 
instant-dismissal !— I think  that  woxxld  be  a fair  and 
x-easonable  thing.  I don’t  think  .the  patrons  of.  schools 
throughout  the  eoxxntry  woxxld.  object  to  sxxch  an  agree- 
ment. I am  of  course  .speaking  genex-ally.  I cannot 
answer  for  every  patron,-  bxxt  I "think  they  would  not 
object  to  it. 

14997:..  Have  i yon.  considered  the  qxxestion  whether 
compulsory  "education  :in . towns  woxxld  be  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  state  of  things ; in. Ireland! — I hax'e  com 
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sidered  the  question  .a  good,  deal  -with  Tegard  to  seve-  made,  which  alarmed  Catholics,  and  rendered  them  Oct.  23,  1868. 
ral  .parts -of  the  empire,  and  of  .-course:  peculiarly  with  disposed  to  look  more  closely  mto.and  see  whether  the  - 
regard  do  .'Ireland,  and  I do.not  think,  compulsory  edu-  system  was  as  good  as  m their  first  enthusiasm  they  o’ Reilly,  esq., 
cation  could  be  at  all  introduced  .in  town  or  country,  were  inclined  to  believe.  These  changes  were  several  M.P. 

Iu  town  .there  is  a. difficulty,  of  course,  in  ascertaining  and  perhaps  slight ; and  there  are  ■witnesses,  I am  sure, 
where  the  children  are ; we  aE  know  .how  difficult  it  is  who- are  more  competent  to  track  them  year  by  year 
to  trace  the  town  population.  In  the  country  there  and  day  by  day  than  I am  ; but  I will  mention  a few 
would  not  be  that  difficulty,  but  there  would  be  . great  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  school-houses,  ongi- 
difficulty  in  enforcing  it.  I .think  any  compulsory  nally,  in  1832,  were  proposed  to  be  vested  m trustees, 
system  of  education  would  greatly,  disincline  the  people  who,  therefore,  retained  power  over  the  material  fabric, 
to.  avail  themselves  of  any  sort  of  education  at  all.  and  considerable  power  in  preventing  a change  of  the 
There  is  such  a long  deep-seated  (prejudice  against  what  system  in  them.  In  1845  they  commenced  to  be  vested 
is  ordered  by  the  law  in  Ireland,  that  I think  you  in  the  Board— at  least  the  Board  sought  to  have  them 
could  do  nothing  to  make  education  so  unpopular  in  vested  in  them.  Soon  after  that  a large  number  of 
Ireland  as  to  enforce  it  by  law.  the  bishops  took  alarm  at  the  idea  of  giving  control 

14998.  In  reference  to  what  we  call  our  “ street  over  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  to  any  Board,  because 
Arabs  ”1  who  are.growing  up  annoyances  and  apositive  they  said  : — “ Suppose,  after  the  Board  have  got  all 
loss  to  society,  could  there  be  no  plan  adopted  to  the  schools  vested  in  them,  the  rules  of  the  Board  were 
secure  that  they  should  be  saved  from  their  position?—  changed  ; we  will  then,  practically,  have  to  go  out  of 
We  have  carried  in  Parliament,  I. am  glad  to  say,  an  our  own  schools.  From  that  time  they  refused  to  vest 
“ Industrial  Schools  Bill,”  against  great -opposition,  for  any  of  the  schools  in  the  Board.  A greater  change 
Ireland,  which  is  a step  in  that  direction,  giving  was  made,  I think  it  was  m 1847— I am  not  sure  of  the 
magistrates  power  with  respect  to  certain  large  classes  exact  date,  but  I think  it  was  in  ’47  ;— it  was 
of  street  Arabs,  and  I should,  .for.my  own  part,  be  glad  that,  however,  winch  is  commonly  known  as  the  Stop- 
to  support  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  ford  rale,  the  real  purport  of  which  was  that,  while 
in  fact  rendering  education  compulsory  upon  all  chil-  the  first  rale  was  that  the  children  should  not  be 
dren  ;whom  you  could  find  either  vagrant  or  mis-  permitted  to  attend  religious  instruction  which  then- 
chievous  parents  objected  to,  the  new  rule  was  thatthey  should  not 

14999.  Is  there  not  something  of  the  kind  already  be  forced  to  attend  it.  There  was  a lengthened  corres- 
done  with  respect  to  workhouses.  The  education  of  the  pondence  on  the  subject,  -with  which,  probably,  every 
children  in  workhouses  is  compulsory  is  it  not? — It  is,  but  one  of  the  Commissioners  is  well  acquainted.  Of 
Imyself  think  it  a. great-mistake  in the  legislation  with  course  that  made  the  change  that  it  took  the  anus  of 
regard  to  workhouses  that  parents  of  the  vagrant  class  preventing  proselytism  from  the  manager  or  master  of 
are  .allowed  to  go  into  and  come  out  of  the  workhouses  a school,  and  put  it  on  each  individual  parent.  The 
as  frequently  as  they  .like  with  their  children.  I struggle  with  regard  to  that  rale— whose  history  is 
think’ we  might  take  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  .com-  probably  well  known  to  each  of  you— lasted  for  some 
polling,  such  parents  to  leave  their  children  in  work-  time,  and  resulted  after  a series  of  fights  m Parliament, 
houses  for  education.  m a change  in  1866,  which  is  professed  a perfect  re- 

15000.  Are  you  aware  that  the  workhouse  schools  turn  to  the  original  rale.  While  all  these  cn-cum- 
are  spoken  of  very  highly  by  those  who  are  acquainted  stances  tended  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  doubts  of 

with  them  ? They  are.  I am  myself  acquainted  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  system, 

one  .and  it  is  a very  good  school.  with  which,  as  I said,  they  were  in  the  beginning  well 

15001.  Mr.  Dease. You  have  been  asked  by  the  pleased— nothing  tended  so  much  to  confirm  that  suspi 

Rev..  Dr.  Wilson  whether  or  not  the  National  system  cion  and  these  doubts,  and  to  ground  it  so  deeply  in 
was  ‘originally-  accepted  by  the  Catholic  body  and  was  their  minds,  that  I doubt  if  they  will  ever  again  en- 
popularwith  them,  and  you  stated  that  that  was  not  now  tirely  confidein  any  system  instituted  by  the  Legislature : 
the  case— may  I ask  you  to  what  you  would  attribute  as  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Arclr- 
the  change  ?— I would  trace  the  change  to  two  circum-  bishop  Wliately.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
stances.  ° In  the  first  place,  the  Catholics  of  that  day,  Board  ; he  was  the  intimate  friend  on  the  Board  of  Dr. 
our  fathers,  naturally  set  a very  high  value  on  any  Murray  ; and  of  all  the  members  he  was  supposed  to  be 
improvement  on  the  detestable  state  of  things  that  most  thoroughly  pledged  and  most  thoroughly  deter- 
exdsted  previously.  For  years  successive  attempts  were  mined  to  carry  out  the  system  of  perfect  non-inter- 
made  to  force  a purely  Protestant  education  on  the  ference  with  the  religion  of  the  children.  It  was  found 
Catholics  of  Ireland ; and  this  system  was  a great  that  he  had  looked  on  it  as  a system  “ which"— I think 
step  in  advance.  The  men  who  were  slowly  emerging  I use  his  own  words — “ if  we  give  up  we  give  up  the 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  set  a very  high  value  on  only  hope  we  have  of  weaningtlie  Irish  from  the  abuses 
every  step  they  gained  ; and  their  sons,  who  came  after  of  popery.”  He  added  : — “ I cannot  openly  profess 
them,  as  we  have  done,  feel,  more  their  own  rights  and  ' this  opinion  and  speak  of  the  Education  Board  as  an 
equality  in  the  nation  than  the  concessions  that  have  instrument  of  conversion ; I have  to  fight  its  battles 
been  made,  and  claim  greater  equality  and  more  fair-  with  one  hand,  and  that  one  tied  behind  my  back." 
ness  than  their-  fathers  were  contented  with.  I would  So  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  find  that  for  30  years 
sav  of  course,  that  the  Catholics  of  to-day  are  not  the  leading  member  of  the  Board  had  looked  on  it,  not 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  of  thirty-five  publicly  but  privately,  “ as  an  instrument  of  conver- 
years  ago  ; but  while  that  change  has  contributed  sion  and  that  he  believed  that  to  be  the  only  means 
to  some  extent  to  produce  the  change  of  feeling  “of  weaning  the  Irish  people  from”  what  he  called 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  toward  the  National  Board,  “popery,”  but  which  we  consider  Catholicism.  Gradu- 
there  are  other  causes  which  contributed  more  to  ally  that  feeling  of  distrust  has  grown  up,  and  it  is 
it.  The  great  distinction  in  the  National  system  now  thoroughly  rooted ; and  to  that  I may  attribute 
proposed,  when  introduced  by  Lord  Derby,  from  all  the  great  change  in  the  popular  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  systems  that  preceded  it,  was  that  it  was  to  the  National  system.  But  at  the  same  time  I am 
be  free,  even  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism;  and  bound  to  say  for  myself  and  for  many  others  whose 
the  means  taken  to  -carry  it  out  were  supposed  to  opinions  on  the  subject  I know-,  that  my  objections  to 
be  adequate  to  the  end.  In  that  belief  Dr.  Murray,  the  system  are  not  merely  founded  on  that ; because 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  others,  assisted  I am  opposed  on  principle,  with  regard  to  education  in 
in  carrying  it  out.  Slowly  certain  changes  were  all  countries,  to  a system  of  complete  State  education, 
made,  which  began  to  alarm  the  Catholics.  Some  and  I am  opposed  to  anything  approaching  to  a system 
of  them,  like  the  late  eminent  Bishop  of  Hildare  and  of  purely  secular  education. 

Leighlin,  Dr.  Doyle,  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  15002.  What  are  the  particular  points  in  which 
Catholics  having  to  quarrel  with  .that  system  in  after  ordinary  National  schools  where  both  the  pupils  and 
times.  But  changes — some  of  them  slight  in  them-  teachers  are  Catholics,  differ  from  what  such  schools 
selves,  but  all  tending  in  -a  certain  direction — were  would  be  under  a purely  denominational  system? — 

4 N 2 
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Oct.  23,  1868.  They  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  very  small,  executive,  should  not  appear- to  the  masses  of  the  people 
- — and  each  in  itself  perhaps  insignificant,  details.  It  in  an  antagonisticposition  to  them,  or  in  a position  which 
O’Reilly  esq  corisists  i11  this — that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  being  quarrels  with  or  meets  them  antagonistically  in  their 
ji.x*.  ’ ’ framed,  and  well  framed  for  their  object,  to  exclude  schools,  or  otherwise.  I think  where  the  Government 

from  every  school  anything  that  may  be  objected  is  sympathetic  towards  the  mass  of  the  feelings  of  the 

to  by  any  body  in  them — every  little  practice  peculiar  people — the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  Catholics 

to  Catholics  is  of  course  objected  to — that  is  found  not  it  is  more  likely  to  strengthen  their  good  will  and 
only  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  teaching,  but  it  is  stimulate  their  affections  towards  the  Government, 
considered  much  more  as  a loss,  an  annoyance  and  a 15005.  You  have  stated  some  of  the  causes  of 

grievance ; for  the  Commissioner  who  asked  me  the  objection,  on  religious  grounds,  to  the  model  schools — 

question,  and  every  Catholic  that  was  educated  at  a apart  from  religious  considerations,  have  you  any 

Catholic  school  knows  that  it  is  the  practice  of  all  objection  to  the  model  schools’  system  1 — To  the  modei 

Catholics  to  commence  every  educational  exercise' with  schools’  system,  in  their  concrete  form  as  it  exists  in 
prayer.  That  they  cannot  do  in  a National  school ; Ireland  I have  an  objection  which  I am  prepared  to 
they  cannot  do  in  a National  school  what  I and  every  state;  but  I have  no  objection  in  the  abstract  to 
Catholic  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  model  schools,  for  I conceive  that  a system  of  model 
House  is  at  px-ayers,  do — make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  schools  could  be  planned  to  which  there  would  be  no 
There  has  been  a lengthened  and  very  clever  correspond-  obj  ection. 

ence  between  the  manager  of  a National  school  where  15006.  I speak  of  model  schools  as  they  exist  in 
there  were  Protestants,  and  the  Board — as  to  whether  Ireland  ? — I will  mention  one  objection  to  them.  I 
the  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  a religious  exercise  stated  in  reply  to  another  Commissioner  that  practi- 
on  the  part  of  the  school  or  the  individual  act  of  the  cally  they  educate  a class  they  were  not  intended  to 
pupil.  I don’t  believe  the  question  is  decided  yet,  but  educate.  Another  objection  to  them  is  that  they  have 
the  Board  object  to  it.  In  the  same  way  any  reference  destroyed  the  free  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns  iu 
to  religion  is  objected  to ; in  the  same  way  in  the  which  they  have  been  established.  I made  out  a list — 
nuns’  schools  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  it  would  be  too  long  to  worry  the  Commissioners  by 
the  common  rewards  given  to  the  children  are  medals  reading  it,  but  if  it  is  their  wish  I will  put  it  in — of 
with  religious  devices,  which  are  given  according  to  pro-  the  number  of  free  schools  either  existing  or  which 
ficiency  in  class,  but  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  worn  have  been  destroyed,  of  a class  analogous  to  the  model 
during  school  hom-s.  I think  it  is  worth  considering  school,  in  the  different  places  where  model  schools  have 
whether  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Legislature,  for  been  set  up. 

the  sake,  as  I said,  of  providing  for  the  prejudice  or  the  15007.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  put  that  document 
feelings  of  a theoretical  minority,  to  make  the  Legis-  ini — I will.  I also  think  there  is  a very  serious  ob- 

lature  and  the  Government  in  its  concrete  form  appeal-  j ection  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  very  large  amount 

to  the  teachers  in  convent"  schools  a hostile  power,  they  cost.  I made  a calculation  some  years  ago,  on  a 

whose  vocation  it  is  to  thwart  and  annoy  them ; whe-  return  that  was  made  to  Parliament  as  to  what  was  the 

ther  it  is  advisable  that  the  nuns  who  teach  73,000  cost  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  very  high  indeed, 

children  in  their  schools,  where  there  are,  practically,  In  one  school,  exclusive  of  infants — that  is,  the  Athy 

no  Protestants,  should  say  to  these  children — “ You  district  model  school — the  annual  cost,  apart  altogether 

must  not  wear  that  medal  during  school  hours,  you  from  the  cost  of  its  erection,  was  about  £8  per  head  ; 

must  put  it  inside  your  dress  ; when  three  o’clock  including  infants,  it  was  £6  12s.  per  head.  In  another 

strikes  you  may  take  it  out  and  wear  it,  but  the  Board  school  it  was  £4  15s.;  in  another  it  was  £4,  and  in 

will  not  allow  you  wear  it  in  school.  It  is  good  to  another  I think  it  amounted  to  £8  13s.;  but  in  all  the 

wear  it ; I recommend  you  to  wear  it,  but  you  must  schools  the  cost  to  the  country,  compared  with  the 

not  wear  it  in  school  for  Government  are  opposed  to  results — that  is,  the  number  of  children  educated — is 

it.  I recommend  you  to  commence  your  class  with  very  large.  For  instance,  compared  with  the  cost  per 

prayer,  but  no  one  must  say  it  aloud,  because  the  head  in  these  district  model  schools,  you  will  find  the 

Board  will  not  allow  it — so  you  must  all  say  your  cost  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools — which  repre- 
prayers in  an  under  tone.”  In  the  next  school  to  the  sent  the  best  class  that  should  be  educated  in  such 

poor  school  you  have  children  of  the  better  class  in  the  schools,  and  whose  scholars  are  as  well  educated  as 

same  building ; they  make  a short  prayer  when  com-  those  in  the  model  schools — to  be  six  shillings  a year, 

mencing  school  business,  and  also  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  that  for  results  that  are  at  least  equal.  I also 

when  the  clock  strikes ; but  you  in  the  poor  school  myself — and  this  is  an  opinion  shared  in  by  many, 

must  not  do  it,  the  Board  -will  not  allow  it.  It  is  in-  though  not  universal — dislike  the  model  schools’  sys- 

conceivable  the  amount  of  ill-will  caused  by  this ; and  tern  as  a step  to  establish  a complete  system  of  State 

it  is  a question  whether  it  is  worth  while  making  such  education  throughout  the  country,  monopolizing  the 

a rule.  I am  sure  that  the  nuns  will  never  teach  dis-  entire  education  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 

affection,  or  inculcate  anything  like  disrespect  to  the  15008.  Mr.  Lease. — These  schools  being  now  in  ex- 
constituted  authorities ; but  it  is  to  be  considered  istence,  what  would  you  propose  should  be  done  with 
whether  those  children  will  grow  up  with  feelings  of  re-  them — I think  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a question 
spect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  who  have  these  from  another  Commissioner,  that  you  thought  some  of 
authorities  presented  to  them  during  their  attendance  them  should  be  retained  as  denominational  training 
at  school,  in  the  shape  of  an  antagonistic  power — that  schools ; what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
is,  I think,  worthy  of  consideration.  smaller  class  of  model  schools — those  which  are  in  reality 

15003.  Though  these  points  seem  to  be  more  or  less  large  National  schools  in  the  smaller  class  of  towns,  and 

trivial,  are  they  points  to  which,  in  truth,  much  impor-  not  training  schools  to  any  large  extent  1 — Of  course 

tance  is  attached  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  1 — that  is  a practical  question ; and  it  will  have  to  be 

They  are  points  to  which  much  importance  is  attached  decided  naturally — if  decided  at  all — by  practical  con- 

by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  as  every  one  educated  siderations  at  the  moment;  but  I would  be  inclined  to 

in  a Catholic  school  knows.  This  is  also  to  be  consi-  recommend  that  they  should  be  handed  over,  or  sold — 
dered,  whether  the  perpetual  annoyance  and  check  at  if  they  could  be  sold  at  anything  like  the  original  cost 
almost  every  moment  does  not  produce  a worse  effect  — to  such  public  bodies  in  the  localities  as  would  take 
than  a serious  grievance  once  a day  or  once  a month.  charge  of  them,  and  make  them  really  valuable  and 
15004.  Do  you  think  that  a more  generous  reeogni-  useful,  as  large  schools,  to  the  people,  with  an  ordinary 
tion  of  their  religion,  and  the  showing  a greater  respect  amount  of  assistance  from  the  State, 
for  their  conscientious  scruples,  on  the  part  of  the  State  15009.  Supposing  they  were  to  become,  in  the  same 
towards  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  a good  sense,  as  the  other  small  schools  .in  the  country,  deno- 
effect in  strengthening  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  minational  schools,  would  they  receive  the  same  pro- 
tlie  Irish  people  ? — I think  it  would  to  the  extent  I portion  of  support  from  the  State  as  the  other  denomi- 
stated.  I think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  “ Govern-  national  schools  1 — Yes,  exactly.  It  would  be  so  much 
ment” — to  use  the  common  phrase  of  the  people,  the  saved  in  the  expenditure  on  education. 
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15010.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  class  of  children 
in  that  case  would  you  expect  to  go  to  them  1 — Do  you 
mean  as  regards  then-  religious  denomination,  or  their 
condition  in  life  ? 

15011.  As  regards  their  condition  in  life,  their 
position  in  society  ? — That  would  have  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  facts  of  each  case.  The  people  in  the 
locality  who  are  willing,  either  from  interested  motives 
or  for  chaiity,  to  pay  for  and  keep  up  the  school,  would 
of  course  determine  the  class  they  intended  it  for. 

15012.  Mr.  Dease. — They  would  act  as  patrons  act 
in  other  places  ? — Yes ; for  instance,  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy  would  decide  what  class  they  wanted  the 
school  for ; at  present  it  is  clear  they  don’t  want  it 
at  all. 

15013.  If  the  system  you  have  described  were  to  he 
earned  out,  what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  regard 
to  books  ; would  you  propose  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  as  now,  or  sanctioned  by  them, 
and  issued  at  reduced  rates;  or  would  you  do  as  is 
done  in  England  with  regard  to  the  books? — I would  of 
course  in  denominational  schools,  as  in  England,  allow 
any  adequate  and  fitting  book  to  be  used,  the  authorities 
of  course  retaining  the  right  to  object  to  any  book  in- 
sufficient for  its  purpose. 

15014.  At  present  it  is  a great  boon  to  a poor 
neighbourhood,  in  fact  to  the  entire  country,  to  get 
books  at  reduced  rates — what  would  you  propose  to 
do  with  regard  to  that  point? — Why  of  course  the 
money  will  go  in  meal  or  malt.  If  the  Board  do  not 
spend  anything  on  the  supply  of  books  they  will  have 
the  money  to  give  the  people  to  spend  on  books  them- 
selves. I think  it  would  be  the  better  way,  if  there 
were,  as  was  originally  the  case,  a great  deficiency  of 
good  school  books,  for  the  Board  to  pay  for  the  compila- 
tion of  good  text  books,  such  as  spelling-books  and 
books  on  arithmetic,  and  then  give  the  copyright  of 
these  to  the  public  and  let  competition  amongst  pub- 
lishers determine  the  price. 

15015.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  as  to  the  feelings  of  lay  Catholics 
on  the  subject  of  education,  would  you  consider  it  a 
significant  fact  that  in  all  the  candidates’  addresses  to 
Catholic  constituencies,  with  which  the  papers  are  of 
late  filled,  the  persons  seeking  popular  support  from 
the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  pledge  themselves  to  do 
their  best  to  procure  some  material  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  National  education  ? — Of  course  I would  give 
due  weight  to  it.  It  shows  that  the  candidates  tlnnk 
that  is  a profession  popular  with  the  large  masses  whose 
votes  they  seek. 

15016.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  that  owing  to  any 
dictation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  is  it  owing  to 
any  special  dictation  from  the  bishops  ? — I don’t  know 
what  would  be  understood  by  dictation  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  for  I know  of  no  process  by  which  the 
people  can  dictate  the  words  of  their  addresses  to  the 
candidates.  It  arises,  in  fact,  not  from  dictation  at  all ; 
but  the  candidates  think  that  such  a profession  is 
popular,  and  that  it  will  gain  them  votes  at  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

15017.  Is  it  the  result  of  any  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a resolution  come  to 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy  ? — It  is  not  the  result  of  any 
resolution  come  to  by  the  laity,  or  of  any  resolution 
come  to  by  the  bishops  and  clergy ; I believe  it  is  the 
result  of  a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  candidate 
that  he  will  get  votes  by  making  that  profession. 

15018.  Mr.  Dease. — Those  votes  being  the  votes  of 
the  laity  ? — In  an  enormous  majority ; some  of  the 
clergy  have  votes  also. 

15019.  With  regard  to  the  teachers  you  stated  that 
vou  think  their  salary  is  inadequate,  using  the  word 
“ inadequate”  in  the  sense  that  the  salary  was  very 
small — would  you  be  in  favour  of  increasing  their 
salary  by  other  means  than  those  by  which  they 
are  now  paid,  for  instance,  by  payment  by  results  1— 
I would  certainly  be  strongly  in  favour  of  any  increase 
in  their  salary  that  would  depend  on  results.  I should 
like  myself  to  see  the  principle  of  payment  by  results, 
which,  I believe,  has  worked  well  in  England  in  all  the 


instances  that  I am  acquainted  with,  introduced  into  Oct.  23, 

Ireland ; but  I do  believe  it  could  not  be  introduced  

to  the  same  extent  as  in  England  ; I think,  however,  o’Refily, 
that  it  could  be  introduced  to  some  extent  in  Ireland,  MiP.  ’ 
and  that  its  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  the  interests 
of  managers  in  the  schools. 

15020.  Supposing  it  were  thought  desirable  to  retain 
the  classification  of  teachers  as  at  present,  and  to  increase 
their  salaries,  might,  not  that  increase  be  advantageously 
made  by  introducing  payment  by  results? — I would  say, 
so,  and  I would  restrict  myself  by  saying,  that  while 
a considerable  portion  of  their  salary  should  depend 
on  classification,  another  portion  might  be  made  to 
depend  on  results — these  results  of  course  to  be  tested 
in  different  ways,  as  in  England. 

15021.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  teachers 
consider  it  a great  grievance  that  after  a number  of 
years’  service  there  is  no  retiring  allowance  for  them — 
do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  improve  their  position, 
and  so  make  them  more  contented,  and  more  likely  to 
continue  their  services  to  education  in  this  country, 
were  they  to  receive  a retiring  pension  ? — I have  no 
doubt  it  would  tend  to  make  them  more  contented,  but 
I can’t  say  how  it  could  possibly  be  done ; for  they  are 
not  the  servants  of  the  State,  but  the  servants  of  an 
individual — a patron  or  a manager.  A difficulty  would 
constantly  arise  as  to  when  they  should  get  a retiring 
allowance — whether  or  not  it  should  be,  say,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years’  service.  That  would  depend  much 
on  whether,  during  the  entire  of  that  period,  the  teacher 
could  find  some  patron  who  would  be  content  to  employ 
him  as  a master. 

15022.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  the  patron  or  the 
State  who  pays  the  teacher? — The  State  to  a great 
extent.  Of  course  you  are  aware  he  is  paid  from  other 
sources  also. 

15023.  In  twenty-nine  cases  out  of  thirty  does  the 
patron  pay  anything  towards  the  support  of  a teacher  ? 

—He  does  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

15024.  Mi-.  Dease. — Would  it  be  possible,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable  and  just  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
teachers,  to  retain  a portion  of  any  increased  Salary  so  as 
to  form  a fund  for  granting  retiring  pensions — that  is, 
for  providing  a sum  for  teachers  after  long  service? — For 
the  reasons  I have  already  given,  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  possible,  for  retiring  pensions  would  be  cal- 
culated probably  on  the  number  of  years’  service,  and 
a man  who  had  contributed  very  considerably  might 
lose  the  advantage  of  his  contributions  because  he  had 
not  found  another  patron  to  employ  him ; but  also  I 
think  the  experience  of  a great  many  instances  where 
that  system  of  holding  back  part  of  the  salary  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a retiring  allowance  has  been  tried 
has  shown  it  to  be  very  unpopular.  I think  the  general 
rule  is,  that  people  whose  salary  is  held  back  grumble 
as  much  as  if  they  were  not  to  get  a retiring  allow- 
ance, and  think  it  is  very  hard. 

15025.  The  Chairman. — Has  not  that  system  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  with  respect  to  the  civil  service  super- 
annuation, from  the  constant  discontent  that  it  excited? 

— Without  being  able  to  say  positively,  I know  that 
your  lordship  is  quite  right  that  it  has  been  abandoned, 
and  that  instance  it  was  which  led  me  to  give  the 
answer. 

1 5026.  Mr.  Dease. — Would  it  not  improve  the  status 
of  the  teacher  to  provide  him  with  a free  house  in  all 
cases  if  it  were  possible  ? — I think  a free  house  and 
garden  provided,  would  do  more  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland 
than  anything  else;  and  I think  every  encourage- 
ment that  could  be  given  to  meet  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  give.  For  that  purpose  I think  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  loans,  be  procurable  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  pin-pose  of  building  such  houses 
on  trust,  of  course,  to  hold  them  for  the  teachers  of  the 
school  as  the  school  is  held ; and  if  any  educational  rate 
is  allowed  to  be  levied  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  that ; 
and  I do  believe  that  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland,  even 
where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  ratepayers  to 
consent  to  a permanent  rate  fox-  the  maintenance  of 
their  school  from  year  to  year,  they  would  consent  to 
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Out.  23,  1868.  pay  a rate  for  the  erection  of  a house  and  the  purchase 
. - — of  a piece  of  land  to  give  to  the  schoolmaster. 

O’Reilly  esq  15027.  The  Chairman.  —Does  the  backwardness  of 
sip.  ’ ’’  landowners  in  Ireland  to  provide  residences  for  teachers 

ai-ise  from  any  particular  cause? — I do  not  think  it 
does,  my  lord;  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone 
like  me  to  speak  of  the  whole  country;  but,  speaking 
of  large  districts  that  I am  .acquainted  with,  landowners 
iir  Ireland,  of  whom  I am  one,  I am  sorry  to  say  have  not 
been  perhaps  very  attentive  to  their  property,  and  out 
of  all  the  school-houses  that  I know  I should  say  six 
out  of  every  eight,  at  least,  have  been  built  by  the 
occupiers  in  Ireland.  It  is  considered  veiy  generous,  I 
think,  for  a landlord  in  Ireland  if  he  gives  the  piece  of 
land  on  which  the  school-house  and  the  schoolmaster’s 
house  stand  without  anything  else— merely  the  land, 
and  sometimes  a subscription  of  £10  or  £20. 

15028.  Mi-.  1 lease. — Would  it  in  your  opinion  be 
desirable  to  give  to  a teacher,  -where  it  is  practicable,  a 
small  piece  of  land,  rather  more  perhaps  than  you  would 
exactly  call  a garden,  the  management  of  that  land  to 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  In- 
spector, and  to  be  made  a sort  of  model,  as  is  the  case 
in  upwards  of  100  schools  now  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it 
is  very  desirable. 

15029.  And  obliging  the  teacher  to  give  agricul- 
tural lessons  in  the  school  ? — I think  it  is  very  desir- 
able ; but,  of  course,  the  doing  of  it1  would  depend  upon 
the  persons  who  are  to  supply  it;  that  is,  upon  the 
patron  or  the  other  persons  who  are  to  supply  it. 

15030.  I ask  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  it? — It  is 
most  desirable,  I think ; it  is  the  best  addition  which 
could  be  made  to  a teacher’s  salary,  for  which  reason 
it  is  the  only  addition  I have  myself  made  to  a teacher’s 
salary ; in  one  instance  I give  twenty  acres  of  land  at 
a reasonable  rent,  and  in  another  instance  ten  acres  of 
land  without  rent. 

15031.  I visited  that  school  the  other  day.  Is  it 
not  in  yoru-  opinion  the  case,  that  that  man’s  condition 
and  status  are  very  much  more  unproved  by  the  fact  of 
your  giving  him  that  land  though  he  pays  rent  for  it, 
than  if  you  gave  him  a subscription  .of  £20  a year? — 
Oh,  far  more;  I am  quite  sure  that  he  is  twice  as  rich 
now  as  if  I had  been  paying  him  £20  a year- for  the 
last  twenty  yeax-s. 

15032.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Does  not  the  fact 
of  the  man’s  having  so  large  a farm  as  twenty  acres 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  school  business  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  does,  my  lord.  I speak  of  twenty 
statute  acres,  not  Irish.  Itis  immediately  adjoining 
his  school.  It  is  laid  out  as  a model  farm  in  certain 
small  divisions,  and  of  course  he  is  obliged  to  employ 
a labourer  occasionally  on  it,  and  .as  -school  ends  at 
three  o’clock,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  go  and  see  that 
the  work  is  done. 

15033.  Miv  Sullivan. — Where  would  you  draw 
tiie  line  of  demarcation  between  those  for  whose  educa- 
tion the  State  may  be  expected  to  pay,  and  those  who 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves  1— I think  it  must 
be  a -varying  quantity,  so  to  speak,  compared  to 
their  means.  I think  all  who  can  pay  at  all  ought  to 
contribute  something  to  then-  own  education,  and  of 
course  they  ought  to  contribute  the  entire  cost  of  their 
education  at  the  point  at  which  they  ax-e  reasonably 
able  to  do  so. 

15034.  Then  it  is  a question  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind?  You  can  draw  no  line  of  demarcation? — No. 
Quite  so.  It  is  a question  of.  degree. 

15035.  And  consequently  you  can  establish  no 
schools, properly  so  called,  that  would  be  poor  schools? 
— No,  I think  not.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
establish  pauper  schools. 

15036.  In  that  case  the  principle  is  admitted  that 
the  State  may  contribute  to  some  extent  to  the  educa- 
tion of  people  who  really  have  some  means  of  living  ; 
and  then  does  not  the  State  admit  the  principle  further 
in  the  sums  which  it  pays  for  professorships  in  the 
Scotch. colleges,  and  in :fche  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland? 
— It;  does.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  of  course,  I can 
hardly  say  the  precise t grounds  on  which  it  is  done; 
■but  I should  say . that  one  very  sufficient  ground  for 


the  State  contributing  more  to  general  education  in 
Ireland  than  it  does  in  England,  or  than  would  be 
done  in  what  I might  call  a more  perfectly  organized 
state,  is  the  fact  that  compared  to  any  other  country, 
with  regard  to  education,  we  are  very  poor  in  Ireland. 
England,  for  instance,  has  immense  educational  endow- 
ments, accumulated  through  centuries.  Ireland  has 
nothing  or  almost  nothing.  Consequently  it  is  very 
natural  that  as  we  should  have  to  build  .up  everything 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  we  should  go  to  the  State,  that 
is,  to  the  common  fund  contributed  by  the  nation  for 
some  assistance. 

15037.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  does  education  hi 
any  country,  in  any  degree,  pay  for  itself? — I should 
require  to  know  what  education  you  mean.  I think, 
for  instance,  taking  the  education  of  all  the  Catholics 
in  England  above  the  poor  schools,  it  distinctly  does 
pay  for  itself.  It  does  not  get  a faxthingfrom  any 
other  source. 

15038.  Is  there  not  a certain  amount  of  charity  in 
the  very  act  of  a cextain  xxumber  of  persons  joining 
together  who  give  then-  services  for  a sum  which  is 
not  eqxxivalent  to  the  value  of  them  if  they  were  lay- 
men hi  the  world? — Of  course  thex-e  is,  but  I was 
speaking  strictly  financially  as  regards  the  State. 
They  act  exactly  as  the  man  who  gives  a thousand 
pounds  to  foxuxd  a scholax'ship  does. 

15039.  In  each  case  you  are  obliged  to  have  ex- 
traneous aids  to  enable. the  education  to  be  caiTied  on? 
— I do  not  know  whether  you  are  obliged,  but  you 
have,  cex-tainly. 

15040.  Putting  aside  the  religious  objection,  is  thex-e 
really  any  objection  to  the  State  granting  money  .not 
only  for  primax-y  schools  for  the  education  of  the  pool-, 
but  for  all  classes  of  schools  ? — -There  is  no  absolute 
objection  which  should  prevent  the  State  from  ever 
granting  any  money  for  any  particular  class  of  school ; 
but  I do  think  thex-e  is  a tendency  to  objection,  in 
every  case  increasing,  to  the  State  contributing  lax-gely 
to  the  education  of  those  who  may  be  prepax-ed  to 
educate  themselves,  . and  my  gx-eatest  objection  to  it  is 
that  by  -so  doing  the  State  destroys,  to  a; great  extent, 
voluntary  effort — voluntary  charitable  effox-t,  I mean, 
in  the  way  of  foundations — and  that  it  monopolises 
into  its  own  hands  the  control  of  education. 

15041.  Rev.  Mr.  Come.— Should  not,  in  such  a 
case,  the  money  which  is  gx-anted  for  .the  education  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  be  voted  specially  by 
Parliament  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes  ; certainly. 

15042.  And  the  money  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  should  not  be  taken  by  a 
Board  out  of  -money  which  is  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  ? — Certainly. 

15043.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  just 
spoken  of  the  gx-eat  difficulty  of  drawing  the  .line,  in 
reply  to  Professor  Sullivaix  ?— Yes.  And  allow  me  to 
add,  as  I presume  the  question,  in  some  degx-ee,  referred 
to  my  objection  ;to  the  model  school  as  iixstanced  in 
Galway,  that  my  objection  in  that  case  is  not  simply 
that  one  or  two  or  moi-e  childrexx  of  the  class  that  ax-e  able 
to  pay  for  their  education  were  being  educated  in  the 
model  school  in  Galway;  but  that  in  that  particular 
year  there  were  hardly  any  poor  children;  at  all  educated 
ixx  that  school,  and  I believe  that  if  we  were  to  ask  for 
a return  at  this  moment  we  should  find  that  there 
are  not  as  many  children  px-obably  in  the  school 
altogether  as  those  upper  class  children  that  I objected 
to ; and  my  objection  is  that  whilst  it  did  not  at  all 
educate  the  other  classes  in  Galway,  there  was  a very 
large -sum  of  money  voted  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  expended  in  educating  the  class  whom  I have 
described. 

15G44.  -Mr.  Sullivan. — If  your  education  rate  were 
-optional,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  the  same 
fete  as  the  permissive  taxation  for  public  libraries 
and  museums? — I do  not  .think  it  would— at  least  in 
many  cases;  and,  if  you  .allow  me,  I will  give  my 
reason.  I have  said  that  I thought  it  very  likely  it 
would  be  inoperative  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  ; 
hut  I think  it  would -often-  be  voted  for  the  erection  of 
schools.  I speak  of  course  of  the  districts  which  I 
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know,  those  • districts  of  Ireland  containing  mainly  a 
Catholic  population:  In  those  districts  there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  getting  money  to  erect  a school  at  all. 
The  parish  priest  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  it 
and  try  to  do  it,  perhaps  has  not,  in  many  instances,  a 
single  resident  Catholic  of  wealth  in  his  parish,  and 
perhaps  he  has  not  a single  Protestant  resident  of  any 
large  wealth  or  position  in  his  parish,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a subscription  from  distant  landowners. 
The  practice  at  this  moment  is  to  raise  a collection 
amongst  the  people,  and  the  people  do  tax  themselves 
us  you  are  aware  in'  Ireland  very  frequently,  in  the 
shape  of  a rate  ; that  is  they  agree  to  pay  a subscription 
for  the  building  of  a church  or  the  building  of  a school 
calculated  at  so  much  on  the  valuation.  Now  I think 
that  if  those  schools  were  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  satisfactory  to 
the  Catholic  palish  priest  of  that  district;  they  very 
likely  would  tax  themselves -by  rate  for  the  erection  of 
that  school,  and  they  would  have  this  interest  in  doing 
it  which,  I think,  would  induce  them  to  do  it,  that 
whilst  now  nine  out  of  every  ten  pay  this  voluntary 
rate  or  subscription,  calculated  like  a rate,  a certain 
number  escape,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  others 
who  pay  it  would  be-  very  glad  to  have  the1  power  of 
enforcing  the  rate-from  thte  few  recusants. 

15045.  How  would  you-  guarantee  that  the  teaching 
in  the  training  schools  in  the  country  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  them  should  be  effectual  1 — Substantially,  I 
think,  as  in  England — of  course  I don’t  go  into  details — 
by  inspection  and  tested  i by  results ; and  I think 
distinctly  that  the'  payment  should  be  for  results  - and 
only  for  results  in  training  schools. 

15046.  I think  you  stated  that  you  had 'studied  the 
continental  systems,  and,  therefore*  I assume  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  the- Prussian  system  of  instruction  ? 
— Tolerably ; to  some-  extent  I am. 

15047.  How-  do  you  think  the  arrangement  there 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  the  teacher  and  the 
management  of  the  sehool  would  be  likely  to  work’  in 
Ireland  ? — That  is  substantially  that  the  management  of 
the  school  and  the  nomination  of  the  teacher  vests  in 
what  would  be  here  a school  committee'  with  certain 
ex-officio  members  and  certain  elective  members.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  way  in  which  we  should  have 
to  manage^  schools  supported  by  rate  in  Ireland*;  and 
I should  think  it  would  work  well.  But,  of  course,  it 
would  not  apply  to  anything  except  to  rated  schools. 
At  least  I do  not  see  how  it  would. 

15048.  In  Prussia  the  school  committee,  in  the  case 
of  Catholic  schools,- of-1  whom  the  parish  priest  is  the 
chairman,  present  names  to  the-  Government  for  selec- 
tion, and  the  Government  select  out  of  the- names  pre- 
sented. Therefore- the  teacher  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
an  officer  of  the  State,  and  may  get  a pension.  At  the 
same  time  they-  would  have  a security  that  he  is  a 
proper-  person,  as  he  is  entirely  educated  by  them. 
Would  such  a system  as  that  meet  the  objection  that 
you  have  raised  with  regard  to  the  State- schools— you 
had  an  objection  to  pensions — you  object' to  the  school- 
master becoming  an  officer  of  the  State? — It  was  not 
so  much  an  objection  to  his  becoming  am  officer  of  the 
State  ; but,  as  I stated;  his  not  being -at  present  an 
officer  of  the  State  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  the 
system  of  - pensioning  to  him.  Of  course  - in  that  case 
it  would  be  possible,-  "but  that  could  not  apply  to  all 
the  schools  erected  and  in  part  supported1  by  individuals 
or  other  bodies  within  the  parish:  The  school  ’ com- 

mittee represents  the  whole  district;  and  if  the  whole 
district  be  represented  the  whole  district  has-  a right  to 
manage  the  school.  But  if  for  instance  I erect  a school 
and  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  only 
ask  the  State  to  pay  me  "by- results  for  the  children  I 
teach,  the  Legislature  has  no  right  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  schoolmaster  by  means  of  a school' com- 
mittee who  do  not  support  him. 

15049.  But  is  it'  not  the  fact  that  the' difficulties 
inherent  to  the  question'  in"  Ireland  occur  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten 4— Of r course  I have’  never  con- 
sidered' how 'far  it  is  -the  most  ’ desirable  ’ plan  for 
Ireland, : but- 1 do  not ■ see"  any  difficulty  in  the  adop- 


tion of  the  plan  you  mention  if  it  was  considered  the 
most  desirable. 

15050.  At  present,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  the 
schoolmaster  pays  the  rent  of  the  school,  and  keeps  it 
in  repair — that  is  one  of  the  grievances  they  put  for- 
ward, and  very  properly  ; but  do  you  think  that  a 
school  committee  would  be  likely’ to  remedy  that  state 
of  affairs  and  give  us  a better  style  of  building  than 
we  have  in  most  cases  ? — I do  not  think  it  would, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  I say  that  the  sehool  com- 
mittee would  levy  a rate. 

15051.  I am  supposing  that  the  rate  was  levied,’  that 
a new  organization  was  adopted  for  the  pmp'ose  ? — Of 
course  if  a school  committee  had  got  the  money  to 
build  a good  school-house  and  keep  it  in  repair,  they 
woidd  do  so. 

15052.  Do  I understand  rightly,  that  in  answer  to 
another  Commissioner,  you  object  to  the  system  of 
having  one  set  of  books  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  ? — I consider  it  decidedly  undesirable. 

15053.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the 
influence  of  the  class  of  books  prepared  under  the  Na- 
tional Board,  from  which  every  allusion  to  the  country 
has  been  carefully  excluded — do  you  think  that  that 
has  had  any  effect  in  engendering  and  extending 
that  feeling  which  the  exclusion  of  religious  objects 
from  the  school  has  also  produced — of  opposition  to  the 
Government? — I think  it  has.  Assuming-  that  the 
Board  were  to  prepare  books  referring  to  history  and 
to  other  analogous  subjects,  which  were  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  every  class  in  the  country,  of  course  they 
must  be  perfectly  colourless  and  perfectly  flavourless, 
and1  no  doubt  it  sets  people  to  dislike  the  Boards’ 
books,  and  to  go  to,  perhaps*  a very  objectionable  class 
to  get  their  impressions  of  history. 

15054.  I speak  as  a matter  of  fact  with  regard  to 
the;  books — the  books  that  have  been  in  use  for  the 
last  thirty  years — is  it  your  opinion  that  it  has  had 
any  influence'  of  that  kind  ? — Of  making  the  Govern- 
ment unpopular  ? 

15055.  Of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  the  feeling 
that  exists  in  the  country  ? — -To  some  extent*  no 
doubt,  it  has.  I have  often  heard  it  stated,  (I  do  not 
at  all  say  with  what  degree-  of  truth  ; but  as  bad 
motives  are  always  attributed  to  the  Government, 
which  is  called  the  English  Government,  although 
the  English  Government  had  really  nothing  on  earth 
to  say  to  the  Board  of  National  Education,)  I have 
often  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  designed,  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government  to  blot  out.  all  records  of 
Ireland;  to  eliminate  every  patriotic  sentiment  from 
the  breasts  of  Irishmen,  and  that  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose they  got  these  books  compiled  in  this  way. 

15056.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  identify  the  acts  of  any 
administrative  system  or  board  under  the  name  of 
Government  with  the' State  ? — They  do,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I said  that  I thought  it  so  undesirable 
that  the  State — the  Government,  as  they  call  it — 
should  appear  so  constantly  in  the  management  of 
these  schools  as  an  antagonistic  and  thwarting  body* 
to  the -wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

15057.  Judge  Morris. — Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  approve  of  the  present  mode  of  consti- 
tution of  the  National  Board  ? — What-  I said  ex- 
actly was  that  I did  not  propose  any  change  in- it, 
and  that  I was  quite  satisfied  of’ 'the  impartiality  of 
the  members. 

15058.  But  independent  of  their  impartiality,  do 
you  think  that  a Board  which  is  composed  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  Board  is  com- 
posed— seven  or  eight  judges,  and  other-persons  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  which  ought  to  occupy  their  time;  and 
with  an  absence  of  responsibility  for  the  acts”  of  the 
Board  as  individuals,  in  ■ consequence  of  their  filling 
other  public  positions — -do  you  think  that  that'  is  a 
well-constituted  Board  in  that  respect*  independent 
altogether  of  its  impartiality  or : of  • any  religious-con- 
sideration  ? — Of  coxu-se  there  is  a difficulty.  I do  not 

mean -to  say  that’  it  is>  in  all  ’ respects  the  best  constitu- 
tion possible.  There  is  always  this  difficulty.  There 


Oct.  23,  1808. 
Myles 

O’Reilly,  esq., 
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Oct.  23, 1808.  are  two  propositions,  either  that  the  Board  should  con- 

sist  of  a small  number  of  men  entirely  devoted  to  the 

O’ReUlv  esq  administration  of  the  education,  and  paid  for  that  ad- 
„.p.  ’ ’’  ministration — permanently  appointed  and  paid — or  it 

must  consist  of  a Board  as  at  present  composed  of  per- 
sons eminent  in  position  and  attainments,  and  I may 
assume  well-chosen  for  the  post,  but  who  are  not  paid, 
and  therefore  are  not  bound  to  give  their  time,  but  in 
many  instances  will  have  other  avocations  which  will 
nrevent  them  from  giving  their  entire  attention  to  it. 
The  objections  to  the  latter  course  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  members  cannot  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  in  the  se- 
cond instance  that  no  doubt  practically,  as  regards 
detail,  the  administration  must  rest  in  the  hands 
of  persons  immediately  below  that  head  administra- 
tive Board.  The  advantage  of  having — to  put  it 
in  the  concrete  at  once — three  paid  Commissioners 
is,  that  they  will  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  business,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  they  will  be  more,  removed  from 
contact  with  public  opinion  outside ; they  will  fall  into 
an  administrative  rut,  as  most  administrative  bodies 
do,  and  they  will  not  have  the  same  position  and  the 
same  antecedents  to  qualify  them  to  claim  the  con- 
fidence of  the  different  public  bodies,  and  the  different 
religious  bodies  in  the  country.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  men  of  the  same  standing.  You 
cannot  get  men  of  the  same  standing  as  the  present 
Commissioners  to  accept  such  an  office.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  that,  and  of  course  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  man.  The 
only  proposal  which  has  been  made  publicly  was  to  sub- 
stitute three  paid  Commissioners,  of  whom  one  was  to 
be  a Roman  Catholic,  one  a Presbyterian,,  and  one  an 
Episcopalian.  That  would  simply  put  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  in  a minority  of  one  to  two,  whereas 
the  Roman  Catholic  element  in  the  schools  to  be  ad- 
ministered is  in  a majority  of,  I suppose,  about  eighty 
per  cent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  other  is,  that  the  Board  can  only 
assemble  as  it  were  to  decide  great  questions,  and  prac- 
tically the  administration  must  rest  in  hands  below. 
On  the  whole,  I prefer  the  latter  system. 

15059.  Do  you  not  think  there  could  be  a modifica- 
tion, without  going  to  either  the  extreme  of  the  present 
system  of  twenty  members  on  the  Board,  several  of 
whom  either  very  seldom  attend,  or  can  but  very 
seldom  attend,  or  the  other  extreme  of  having  three 
paid  Commissioners — could  there  not  be  a modification 
of  a more  limited  number  on  the  Board — say  six — in 
whom  that  proportion  might  be  still  kept  up,  which 
exists  at  the  present  Board,  of  an  equal  number  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  to  have  them  paid  1 — 
As  I have  said,  I don’t  think  you  could  get  men  of  the 
same  standing  as  at  present  to  take  the  position.  In 
the  first  instance,  to  have  those  paid  Commissioners  paid 
large  salaries  would  be  an  enormous  tax  on  the  country 
compared  with  what  is  to  be  done ; and  in  the  next 
place,  I do  not  think  you  would  get  men  of  the  standing 
in  the  confidence  of  the  country  of  the  present  Com- 
missioner’s to  accept  the  office  of  paid  Commissioners, 
with  such  a salary  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  paid  to  them. 

15060.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  a paid  Commissioner  already  1 — I am;  and 
I believe  he  fully  deserves  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  But  at  the  same  time  permit  me  to  say,  without 
wishing  to  make  any  comparison,  that  his  position  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  unpaid  members  of  the  Board. 

15061.  "VVith  regard  to  the  financial  question,  you 
are  aware  that  the  sum  of  money  that  the  National 
Board  distribute  is  something  very  large.  It  now,  I 
believe,  reaches  something  like  .£400,000  a year  1 — 
Quite  so. 

15062.  Well,  the  payment  of,  say  £800  a year  each, 
to  five  or  six  Commissioners,  would  not  be  a very  large 
proportion  of  that  1 — As  I have  said,  I think  that  the 
payment  of  six  Commissioners  of  £800  a year  would 
be  an  inadequately  large  payment  relatively  to  the 


funds  administered ; and  I do  not  think  the  six  Com- 
missioners would  probably  obtain  as  largely  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  as  a well  selected  unpaid  Board 
would  do. 

15063.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven. — With -reference  to 
what  you  stated  just  now,  as  to  your  objection  to 
education  being  kept  under  the  control  of  the  State,  do 
you  not  think  that  a paid  Board  of  three  or  four,  or 
whatever  number  might  be  appointed  by  Government, 
would  tend  to  place  education  more  under  the  control 
of  the  State  than  the  present  Board  1 — I think  it  would, 
much  more ; and  to  my  mind  that  would  be  a very 
strong  objection,  and  I am  glad  your  lordship  men- 
tioned it.  They  would  get  a feeling  which  all  Govern- 
ment officer’s  do  get,  which  all  administrative  depart- 
ments necessarily  get. 

15064.  Judge  Morris. — You  of  course  support  the 
denominational  system  of  education,  as  I understand ! 
— Yes,  as  I have  explained. 

15065.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a 
canon  law  that  the  parish  priest  has  an  inherent  autho- 
rity as  parish  priest,  or  a right  to  deprive  a teacher 
of  the  right  to  teach,  for  any  reason  1 — No,  I think  not. 
I am  rather  indisposed  to  undertake  to  state  the  canon 
law  upon  any  subject,  and  I did  not  say  in  my  answer 
that  the  canon  law  gives  a right  to  deprive  a teacher 
of  the  right  to  teach  for  any  cause  whatever.  I did  say 
that  “ the  parish  priest  ought  to  have  a negative  on 
the  appointment  of  a schoolmaster,  on  the  ground  of 
immorality and  I also  said,  “ The  bishop  has  a right, 
in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  to  prohibit  a teacher  teaching 
in  his  diocese  if  he  teaches  eri'oneous  doctrine,  or  if  he 
teaches  or  practises  immorality.” 

15066.  I took  it  down,  and  I thought  the  answer 
was  so,  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  teach  ; and  then 
if  it  was  so,  would  you  limit  it  now  to  objecting  to  his 
right  to  teach  1 — No ; I do  not  wish  to  limit  it  to  that. 
I mean  to  say  that  as  regards  Catholics,  the  parish 
priest  has  a right  to  say  such  a man  having  been 
guilty  of  immorality,  is  an  unfit  person  to  teach  in  this 
parish.  I think  that  all  Catholics  would  be  bound  to 
respect  that  opinion  and  act  upon  it ; and  I think  that 
probably  in  a Catholic  country  there  would  be  a means 
of  enforcing  that  sentence,  and  of  course  in  that  case 
the  priest  in  a Catholic  countiy  would  apply  to  theproper 
tribunal  to  say  whether  the  man  had  been  guilty  of  im  - 
proper conduct  or  not. 

15067.  But  in  this  country  would  you  go  tin1 
length  of  saying  that  the  parish  priest  having  himself 
decided  that  the  teacher  was  guilty  of  immorality — 
that  was  the  example  you  took  in  your  former  answer, 
as  to  his  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  teaching 
— would  you  now  go  the  length  of  saying  that  in 
this  country,  where  there  was  not  this  tribunal  to  ap- 
peal to,  the  mere  decision  of  the  parish  priest  that  the 
teacher  was  guilty  of  immorality,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  had  no  right  to  teach,  should  be  obeyed 
implicitly,  without  any  right  of  appeal  1 — Of  course  it 
is  clear  that  in  this  country  he  has  no  power,  and 
no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  his  teaching  at  all. 
The  only  power  that  he  can  have  in  this  country 
is  of  expressing  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  be 
respected.  As  I stated,  it  would  be  respected  by  the 
Catholics  of  his  parish.  No  doubt,  then,  there  is 
no  legally  constituted  tribunal  to  which  the  school- 
master might  appeal,  because  there  is  no  legal  right  hi 
the  priest.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
schoolmaster  has  a perfect  right  to  appeal  to  the 
bishop,  and  the  course  which  the  bishop  in  such  a case 
has  to  pursue  is  clearly  laid  down,  I have  no  doubt,  in 
the  canon  law,  and  the  case  would  be  properly  tried, 
and  if  the  priest  had  acted  wrongly,  no  doubt  he  would 
be  punished  by  the  bishop ; but  all  that  proceeding  is 
of  course  entirely  outside  any  legal  recognition  in  this 
country. 

15068.  Mr .StoJces. — Will  you  say  upon  what  ground 
your  opinion  that  payment  by  results,  pure  and  simple, 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  countiy  is  founded  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  state  the  exact  grounds,  because  of  course 
they  are  made  up  of  my  inquiries  and  of  what  little 
knowledge  I have  of  a number  of  instances.  The  way 
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in  which  I have  tried  to  consider  the  question  was  to  take 
any  school,  and  as  far  as  I could  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances,'as  best  I knew  them,  and  then  to  try  and  see 
whether  if  the  system  of  payment  by  results  were 
adopted  there  would  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
fair  salary  for  the  schoolmaster  in  that  case.  I could 
<nve  instances  to  show  how  I have  tried  to  apply  that 
in  the  case  of  a country  parish. 

15069.  Does  the  objection  go  further  than  this,  that 
the  rate  of  payment  by  results  would  require  to  be 
higher  than  you  think  the  State  would  be  willing 
to  contribute? — Substantially  it  is  that  of  course ; that 
the  rate  of  payment  for  results  would  have  to  be 
higher  than  the  State  would  be  willing  to  contribute, 
•and  higher  than  I myself  would  think  it  desirable  to 
make  it  permanently  and  admittedly  for  results. 

15070.  But  would  not  the  total  effect  to  the  State 
be  the  same  if  part  of  the  payment  were  made  by  way 
of  salary  to  the  master  on  a fixed  scale,  and  then  part 
again  on  the  system  of  payment  by  results  ? — Quite  so  in 
the  individual  case ; for  instance,  to  take  it  practically, 
there  is  a small  countiy  school  in  which  the  attendance 
is  thirty,  and  you  want  to  introduce  the  system  of  pay- 
ment for  results.  You  find  that  you  cannot  get  a 
master  for  less  than  about  £30  a year,  and  if  you  pay 
him  for  results  at  a pound  per  head  for  every  child  who 
can  spell,  it  will  come  to  the  same  amount.  But  I should 
be  sony  to  adopt  a plan  of  payment  for  results  which 
would  be  such  as  I am  afraid  it  would  be,  at  least  for 
a considerable  time,  in  order  to  provide  reasonable  re- 
muneration for  the  master. 

15071.  In  such  a case  what  objection  would  there 
be  to  a payment  of  6s.  8 d.  for  each  subject,  reading,  wilt- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  for  every  child,  so  that  he  would 
get  a pound  for  every  successful  child? — I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer with  accuracy,  but  it  seemed  to  me  in  thinking 
over  it  that  a payment  by  results  with  such  a standard 
would  give  more  than  I should  like  in  a school  with  a 
•large  attendance,  if  it  gave  an  adequate  payment  to 
those  with  a very  small  attendance. 

15072.  Might  not  these  difficulties  be  arranged  upon 
consideration  ? — I am  very  incompetent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  a point  of  so  much  detail  as  that.  I guarded 
myself  in  anything  that  I said  by  stating  that  I was 
not  perfectly  competent  generally ; but  as  far  as  I know 
I think  that  that  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
So  as  to  make  all  the  payments  entirely  depend  on  pay- 
ment by  results;  and  another  difficulty  which  was 
suggesting  itself  to  my  mind — I do  not  know  how  far  it 
could  be  met — -is  that  a very  good  class  of  schoolmaster 
might  be  stationed  in  a small  country  parish  where  he 
could  not  get  a good  salary  by  results  alone,  and  that  it 
would,  therefore,  make  it  very  difficult  for  us  in  small 
country  parishes  to  have  anything  but  a low  class  of 
schoolmaster  unless  some  part  of  his  payment  depended 
on  his  own  classification,  and  on  something  else,  than 
the  number  of  children  he  teaches  efficiently. 

15073.  In  providing  schoolmasters  for  the  countiy 
do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  rely  mainly  on  mercenary 
motives  ? — I am  afraid  generally  you  must  rely  very 
largely  on  mercenaiy  motives.  That  is  the  only  an- 
swear  I can  make. 

15074.  But  do  you  not  regard  teaching  as  a kind  of 
vocation  which  carries  with  it  its  own  reward  inde- 
pendent of  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  ? — I do  not 
think  the  ordinary  class  of  schoolmasters  that  I am 
acquainted  with  in  the  countiy  do  so  look  upon  it. 

15075.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  think  that  there  was 
any  reason  in  the  following  statement  which  was  made 
to  me  by  a school  teacher  to  whom  I was  speaking  the 
other  day.  I said  to  him  “ How  would  you  like  to  be 
paid  by  results.”  “ I would  not  have  the  least  ob- 
jection in  the  world,”  he  said,  “ if  you  have  compulsory 
education,  but  every  objection  without  it  ”? — I under- 
stand the  feelings  which  prompted  that  answer  of  the 
schoolmaster.  He  meant  “ I am  sure  that  I can  teach 
the  children  if  I can  get  children  to  come  to  be  taught 
but  at  the  same  time  I should  be  obliged  to  answer 
him,  that  I should  think  compulsory  education  impos- 
sible. 


15076.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  many  Oct.  23,  1868. 

of  the  children  in  the  National  schools  remain  unduly  

long  in  the  lower  classes? — I am  not  competent  to  o’Rbfll y,  esq., 
form' an  opinion,  but  if  you  would  excuse  me  for  say-  M.P. 
ing  something  analogous,  though  not  entirely  in  answer 
to  that,  and  I say  it  with  great  diffidence,  because  my 
knowledge  of  educational  institutions,  of  course,  is 
very  limited ; but  it  has  struck  me  in  visiting  the 
common  small  rural  schools  attended  by  young  children, 
that  a great  deal  of  time  is  given  to  teaching  them  de- 
tails of  grammar  and  physical  geography,  and  some 
other  subjects ; when  I think  they  are  able  to  learn 
very  little  of  them,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better  if  more  time  was  devoted  directly  to  teaching 
the  three  great  things,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a child  who  leaves  school  about 
the  age  of  twelve  can  only  learn  to  read  tolerably  so  as 
not  to  forget  it — to  read  a book  through  life  afterwards, 
and  to  learn  to  cipher  and  to  write,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  write  a letter  afterwards.  When  I have  had  classes 
of  very  small  children  before  me  who  have  been  de- 
voting a great  part  of  their  time  to  learning  the  dis- 
tinctions between  nouns  and  prepositions,  and  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  a good  deal  of  abstract  grammar, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  be  better  employed, 
and  get  more  forward  by  simply  reading  and  writing. 

15077.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  are  sufficient  to  prevent  proselytism, 
or  what  I should  call  illicit  religious  teaching? — I 
presume  your  lordship  means  the  present  rule. 

15078.  Yes  ? — W ell,  in  theory  pretty  nearly,  but  not 
perhaps  quite.  The  rule  is,  that  the  child  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  be  present  at  any  religious  teaching  given 
by  a person  of  another  religion  than  its  own,  except  at 
the  -written  request  of  the  parent.  It  is  clear  that 
under  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give,  for  instance,  a 
Roman  Catholic  child  Presbyterian  teaching,  if  the 
patron  could  get  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  to  give  it. 

But  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  substantial  weight 
to  be  given  to  that ; but  it  may  be  perfect  in  theory 
and  yet  fail  in  practice.  I do  not  think  that  the 
present  rule — I speak  only  of  that — does  fail  at  all 
largely  in  practice,  but  I am  sure  that  like  eveiy 
rule  in  the  world  it  will  fail  sometimes,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  I can  give  one  instance  where  it 
has  failed.  I have  here  a letter  from  a gentleman 
in  the  county  Tyrone,  and  I find  that  in  a certain 
school — I suppose  I had  better  give  the  name — Castle- 
mellon  National  school,  in  the  parish  of  Donaglieady, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  which  is  situated  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  and  of  which  Mr. 

Humphreys,  the  Duke’s  agent,  is  patron  and  manager, 

•but  which,  I may  add,  Mr.  Humphreys  does  not  visit — 

I add  it  merely  because  he  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  circumstance ; — the  teacher  is  Samuel  M'Clelland,  a 
Protestant,  and  there  were  a few  days  ago  five  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  that  school.  In  the  return 
that  was  ordered  some  years  ago  of  what  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given,  there  was  no  return  given  from  that 
school,  so  that  I am  not  able  to  state  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruction  given,  but  it  was  Protestant. 

There  were  five  children  of  Catholic  parents  who  par- 
took of  that  instruction.  Four  of  them  are  of  the 
name  of  Ball,  and  a written  request  had  been  signed 
by  the  parent  of  two  of  them,  that  they  should  partake 
in  the  Protestant  instruction.  He  had  also  signed  for 
two  others  who  were  his  nephews,  but  whom,  however, 
he  had  no  power,  according  to  the  Commissioners’  rule 
to  sign  for ; and  there  was  one  other  child,  a Roman 
Catholic  child,  of  the  name  of  Owen  Browne,  a young 
child  about  five  years  of  age,  I believe.  He  was  also 
partaking  of  this  religious  instruction,  which  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  master  to  be  distinctly  Protestant  religi- 
ous instruction. 

15079.  Mr.  Sullivan. — May  I ask  you  whether  you 
can  tell  the  date  at  which  he  signed  for  the  nephews  ? — 

I cannot. 

15080.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  the  father  of  those 
nephews  dead  ? — I cannot  say.  The  rule  does  not  say 
anything  about  uncles. 

15081.  But  as  one  ingredient  in  the  statement  of 

4 O 
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Oct.  23,  1868.  tlie  case  ? — I cannot  say.  I do  not  know  it.  And  al- 

low  me  to  add,  because  probably  your  lordship  will  be 

O’ReiW  esq  a^e  to  8et  more  accurate  information — the  teacher 
M p y’  <i'’  stated  that  two  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  had  visited 
the  school  and  examined  the  entries,  but  had  made  no 
remark.  I merely  mention  it  as  one  instance  that 
came  under  my  notice,  and  I think  such  instances  are 
rare. 

15082.  The  Chavrman. — Were  these  the  only  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  school  ? — These  were  the  only  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  school.  I rather  think  there  is  not  a 
single  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school  now.  I have 
reason  to  believe  so. 

15083.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  to  what 
circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  there  is  no  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  school  now  ? — I believe  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parents  of  those  children  having  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  of  their  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  the  children  were  taken  off,  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  they  have  or  not. 

15084.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  there 
are  many  places  or  cases  in  which  there  is  a desire  to  press 
religious  instruction  on  children  of  an  adverse  creed  ? 
— It  would  depend  on  what  is  meant  by  “ many.”  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a considerable  number  of 
instances,  and  I take  it  that  one  thing  is  sufficient 
proof  of  it.  Roman  Catholics  dislike,  and  object  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  reading  the  Scripture  in  the 
Authorized  Version  generally.  Of  coxu-se  I am  quite 
aware  that  many  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  do  not 
feel  perhaps  strongly  about  it,  or  do  not  know  that  it 
is  undesirable,  or  do  not  know  clea/rly  the  difference 
between  the  different  versions  ; but  there  is,  no  doubt, 
that  Catholics,  as  a general  rule,  are  not  disposed  to 
allow  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Authorized  Y ersion.  I know  that  in  1864  there  were 
children  numbered  by  thousands ; I could  not  go 
through  the  whole  return  to  make  it  up  myself — who 
were  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
I may  add,  of  course,  that  not  only  do  Roman  Catholics, 
as  a general  rale,  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Authorized 
Version  as  not  being  their  own  version,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  Catholics  do  not  consider  the  whole 
Scriptures  a fitting  book  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
children,  or  to  be  left  for  indiscriminate  perusal ; and 
whilst  we  circulate  and  read  the  New  Testament,  we 
do  not  at  all  so  much  read  the  Old  Testament,  and 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  Old  Testament  being  put  in 
the  hands  of  children  at  school.  The  New  Testament 
is  so  common,  and  is  so  largely  used  by  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  that  one  Catholic  publisher  here  finds  it 
worth  his  while  to  publish  a really  good  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  for  fourpence.  Of  course  he  could  not 
do  that  if  it  was  not  veiy  largely  sold. 

15085.  Do  you  consider  in  those  cases  where  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  desired  to  join  in  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  Authorized  Version,  that  that  arises  from 
a desire  of  proselytism,  or  more  from  a general  feeling 
that  every  child  ought  to  read  the  Bible  ? — I think 
very  much  from  the  latter  feeling  which  your  lordship 
speaks  of,  but  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  it  is  from 
the  former  also.  Protestants  have  very  commonly  an 
opinion  we  know  that  if  Roman  Catholics  would  only 
read  the  Bible  sufficiently,  that  they  would  be  con- 
verted. We  try  it  extensively,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  has  that  result  which  they  believe  it  would 
have. 

15086.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  be  an  insti- 
tution in  the  North  of  Ireland,  even  amongst  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  they  have  not  the  same  objection 
there  as  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ? — So  far  as 
I am  acquainted,  and  I am  acquainted  a good  deal  with 
portions  of  a good  many  districts  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  I think  they  read  a good  deal 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially,  as  I said,  the  New 
Testament ; but  I think  they  have  quite  as  much  ob- 
jection to  joining  in  reading  the  Authorized  Version  as 
Roman  Catholics  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  I 
think,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  a good  deal  more, 
because  the  distinction  between  reading  the  Authorized 


and  the.  Catholic  Version,  is  much  more  known  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

15087.  The  Chairman. — When  this  reading  of  the 
Bible  takes  place,  is  it  during  the  hours  of  separate 
religious  instruction  ? — I . believe  it  is. 

15088.  And  in  those,  cases  is  it  confined  to  readin» 
the  text  of  Scripture  ? — -In  some  cases,  of  course  it  is. 
In  some  there  may  be  exposition.. 

15089.  Do  you  consider  that  a general  or  practical 
grievance  exists  of  any  extensive  pressure  being  put 
on  Roman  Catholic,  children  with  the  view  of  making 
them  change  their'  convictions  in  the  schools? — A 
general  or  extensive,  attempt  to  influence  them  would 
be  simply  impossible,  and  does  not  exist,  nor  does  any- 
thing like  it  exist.  I have  known  a good  many  instances 
of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  Catholic  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  distinctly  Protestant  schools, 
either  to  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools ; but  to  say  that  there  is  anything  like  a general 
attempt  at  enforcing  Catholic  children  to  attend  Pro- 
testant instruction  in  National  schools,  it  would  be 
impossible  it  could  exist. 

15090.  .Mr.  Dease. — Let  me  read  the  following  an- 
swers of  Mr-.  Kelly,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board. 
The  question  asked  was  : — “ Since  you  were  appointed 
as  Secretary,  have  any  complaints  of  proselytizing  in 
schools  come  before  the  Board?” — A.  “ Yes,  in  a few 
instances,  a very  few  instances.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  charges  were  not  established.”  Q.  “ You 
think  that  in  no  case  the  charge  was  established  ?" — 
A.  “I  think  it  was  not.”  And  again  he  was  asked 
“ Then  any  suspicion  that  such  a thing  existed  would 
be  unfounded  and  unjust,  in  your  opinion”  — (referring 
to  proselytism)  ? — A.  “ I know  of  nothing  that  would 
war-rant  such  an  opinion.”  Q.  “ You  stated  that  there 
have  been  allegations  as  to  cases  of  proselytism  having 
taken  place  in  schools,  but  that  no  such  charges  were 
proved  to  have  any  foundation ?” — A.  “Not  to  my 
recollection.”  Q.  “ Is  Judge  O’Hagan  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners ?” — A.  “ He  is.”  Q.  “ Did  you  hear  that  a 
statement  was  made  by  him  as  a Commissioner,  when 
he  was  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  for  - Ireland;  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  such 
thing  ever  took  place?  ’’—A.  “Yes,  I did.”  Have,  you 
any  remarks  to  make  upon  what  I have  read  ? — ( Wit- 
ness)— Yes  ; I would  wish,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  it,  as  the  statement  that  cases  of  proselytism  had  oc- 
curred was  made  by  myself.  Of  course,  I am  responsible 
for  its  accuracy.  I may  say  that  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan 
explained  subsequently  that  he  meant  by  “ proselytism” 
the  change  of  a child  from  one  religion  to  another ; and 
I need  hardly  add  that  I could  not  possibly  have  meant 
that  that  occruTed  in  a National  school,  because  people 
don’t  read  their-  recantation  in  a school ; nor  have  I 
meant  to  assert  that  an  absolute  change  of  religion  was 
directly  and  solely  attributable  to  attending  a National 
school,  because  that  also  could  not  be  proved ; and, 
therefore,  I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  neither  I 
nor  anyone  else  could  demonstrate  that  any  child 
changed  his  religion  solely  from  the  instruction  received 
in  a National  school.  What  most  people  understand 
by  proselytism  is  the  conveying  of  religious  instruction 
of  a kind  different  from  that  of  the  parent  to  the  child, 
with  the  view  of  influencing  his  religious  convictions. 
That,  of  course,  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  the  original 
letter  of  Lord  Stanley — that  the  system  should  be  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism.  He  meant  that  it 
should  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  children  being 
taught  another  religion  in  the  schools  different  from 
that  of  their  parents.  In  order  to  investigate  that 
matter  I was  accountable  for  a very  voluminous,  and  I 
am  sony  to  say,  very  expensive  return,  which  was 
laid  before  Parliament.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  and 
although  it  was  impossible  for  me,  as.  an  individual,  to 
go  through  every  one  of  the  returns,  I examined  them 
sufficiently  for  my  purpose,  and  I wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  them.  I omit  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  all  that  is  stated  is,  that  the  Catholic  children 
read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorised  Version.  In 
the  first  instance  I would  refer  to  Galgorm  National 
school  in  the  county  Antrim,  where  I find  the 
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nature  of  the  religious  instruction  stated  to  be 
given  is  the  “Authorised  Version  and  prayer  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  school  for  all  pupils.”  This 
school  was  attended  by  eleven  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
prayer  was  by  a Presbyterian,  and,  therefore,  knowing 
the  practise  of  Presbyterians,  it  was  extempore,  and 
consequently  allusions  to  doctrines  may  have  been 
made.  Loughconnelly  National  school,  county  Antrim, 
was  attended  by  four  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  I 
find  the  school  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  a Presby- 
terian teacher  for  all  pupils.  In  Newtowmcunningham 
schools,  county  Donegal,  where  there  were  forty  Roman 
Catholics  attending,  there  was  prayer  for  all  pupils, 
the  teachers  being  Presbyterians.  In  Gortfad  National 
school,  county  Antrim,  I find  the  following  subtle  dis- 
tinction. The  “nature  of  religious  instruction ” is 
stated  to  be  “ Authorised  Version  for  all  pupils,  and 
Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  Catechisms  for 
Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  pupils,  respec- 
tively.” “ Two  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  present 
during  religious  instruction,  but  did  not  take  part  in  it,” 
which  I can  interpret  only  as  meaning  that  they  were 
hearers  but  not  answerers,  and  therefore  received  the 
same  religious  teaching  that  hearers  at  a sermon  or  con- 
troversial discourse  do.  In  Victoria-place  school  (Bel- 
fast), all  the  religious  instruction  given  is  Protestant, 
all  the’ teachers  are  Protestants,  and  it  is  added,  “the 
other  teachers  gave  religious  instruction  to  whatever 
pupils  were  assigned  to  them  for  ordinary  instruction ;” 
the  pupils  being  Catholic,  the  teachers  Protestant,  and 
no’Roman  Catholic  instruction  being  given.  1 now  come 
to  cases  of  actual  teaching.  In  Dunadery  National 
school,  county  Antrim,  the  “nature  of  religious  in- 
struction’’ is  “ Authorised  Version  of  Scriptures  for 
all  pupils,  and  Presbyterian  catechism  for  Presbyterian 
pupils.”  The  teachers  are  all  Presbyterians,  and  it  is 
added,  “ Three  Roman  Catholic  pupils  received  scrip- 
tural instruction.”  In  Dromore  school,  county  Antrim, 
the  case  is  exactly  the  same.  “ The  eleven  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  partook  of  scriptural  instruction.”  In 
the  next  school,  Rasliarkin,  the  course  is  the  same. 
“ Three  Roman  Catholic  pupils  only  received  religious 
instruction."  In  Dundrod  male  school,  county  Antrim, 
the  “ religious  instruction  ” is  “Authorised  Version  for 
all — Presbyterian  catechism  for  Presbyterians.”  The 
teachers  are  Presbyterians.  “Two  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  received  religious  instruction.”  In  Portadown 
infant  school,  “ seven  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  with  the 
sanction  of  their  parents,  joined  in  reading  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  and  also  received  religious  instruction 
in  Established  Church  Catechism.”  This  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  sanction  of  the  parents  is  stated  to 
have  been  given.  These  cases  all  occur  in  the  first 
100  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  return.  I do  not 
go  further  than  these.  I think  they  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  statement  I made  that  there  was  proselytism 
in  schools. 

15091.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  at  that 
time  there  was  any  improper  slackness  on  the  part  of 
the  Inspectors  in  inquiring  whether  the  rules  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  religious  education  had  been 
complied  with  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  there  was. 
The  rale  of  the  Board,  at  that  time,  was  to  my  mind 
extremely  imperfect.  It  was,  that  children  should 
not  attend  such  religious  instruction  unless  the  parents 
received  a -written  notice  of  it ; but  it  was  held  suf- 
ficient to  give  this  written  notice  to  the  child  to  give 
to  his  parents,  and  in  many  cases  it  never  reached  the 
parents.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  form  of  obtain- 
ing  the  consent  of  the  parents  (or  rather  of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  dissenting,  which  it  truly  was),  being 
so  very  imperfect  that  led  me,  as  the  facts  were  dis- 
puted, to  move  for  this  return,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  facts,  I believe,  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Commissioners  that  the  rule  was  changed. 

15092.  Has  that  state  of  things  been  remedied  by 
the  change  of  the  rale  ? — I should  think  that  it  has,  to 
a great  extent ; but  as  I have  mentioned,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  new  rule  has  been  violated,  and  so  far  has 
failed.  Of  course  there  may  be  others. 

15093.  Do  you  consider,  at  the  present  moment, 


that  there  is  any  proselytism  going  on  in  National 
schools,  such  as  causes  serious  alarm  to  any  religious 
community  ? — I don’t  think,  to  any  extent,  there  is  ; 
but  then  I must  explain,  by  attributing  it  in  a great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  very  largely,  I might  almost 
say  universally,  Roman  Catholics  have  their  own 
National  schools,  and  teachers  of  their  own,  and  we  do 
substantially  think  that  that  is  the  only  complete  and 
satisfactory  security. 

15094.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that 
Archdeacon  Martin,  in  1844,  showed  from  the  Edu- 
cation Reports,  and  other  documents,  that  in  1824 
there  were  210,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  daily  receiving  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion, and  daily  and  voluntarily  reading  the  Scriptures  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I am  quite  prepai'ed  to 
accept  your  statement  of  it  that  it  was  the  case. 
When  no  education  could  be  got  in  Ireland,  except  on 
the  condition  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  large  numbers 
of  Roman  Catholics  did  avail  themselves  of  that  edu- 
cation. I do  not  say,  as  you  say  willingly — for,  I am 
quite  sure  they  would  much  sooner  have  had  the  edu- 
cation without  being  compelled  to  do  that — but  I am 
quite  sure  that  in  thousands  of  instances  they  did  ; 
and  as  I know  they  did,  the  parents  told  their  children 
to  go  to  the  school,  and,  if  possible,  not  to  read  the 
Scriptures  there;  and,  if  the  others  read  Protestant  in- 
struction, not  to  listen  to  it ; and  they  catechised  them 
the  moment  they  came  home  from  school,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  any  such  religious  teaching 
they  might  have  received  at  school.  It  was  exactly 
analogous  to  a case  that,  to  my  knowledge,  occurred 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  when  a man,  in  the  famine- 
time, was  offered  food  and  sustenance  if  he  abandoned 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  thought  that  after  a short 
time  he  would  be  able  to  get  food  otherwise.  He  went 
and  prayed  very  devoutly  in  the  Catholic  church  : and 
as  he  went  out  of  the  door  he  said;  “ Good  bye,  God 
Almighty,  for  three  weeks.” 

15095.  Have  you  heard  this  statement,  that  in  1831, 
just  before  the  introduction  of  the  National  system, 
300,000  Roman  Catholics  were  receiving  religious  in- 
struction; and  two  of  the  Education  Commissioners 
of  1827  declared,  as  a signal  proof,  that  there  was 
no  repugnance  to  Scriptural  instruction  among  the 
people ; that  in  no  less  than  6,000  schools  they  were 
engaged  in  reading  the  Bible  ? — It  is  exactly  the  same 
proof  that  they  had  no  repugnance  to  Protestant 
teaching  as  the  case  of  the  man  accepting  the  food  in 
1847  upon  the  condition  I have  mentioned. 

15096.  In  reference  to  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  schools  opened  with  prayer  for  all  the  pupils, 
does  it  follow  that  there  was  a violation  of  any  rale  of  the 
Board  in  the  attendance  of  those  children? — I believe 
there  was,  because  I believe,  under  the  original  rule  of 
the  Board,  prayer  would  be  considered  religious -instruc- 
tion. 

15097.  Have  you  not  said  that  the. school  opened 
with  prayer,  and  prayer  for  all  pupils? — Yes;  there 
would  not  be  a violation  of  the  then  rule  of  the  Board 
if  notice  had  been  given  in  writing  to  the  parents  of 
the  children. 

15098.  Is  it  not  likely  that  these  children  attended 
■with  the  perfect  will  of  their  parents,  at  the  wish  of 
their  parents,  with  the  cognizance  of  their  parents  ? — 
I should  think  it  most  -unlikely.  I should  almost  add, 
incredible. 

15099.  Incredible?— Yes. 

15100.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants indiscriminately,  I have  asked  you  is  not  Bible 
reading  more  or  less  supposed  to  be  an  institution 
there,  and  characteristic  of  the  North  ? — If  you  ask,  is 
it  more  or  less  supposed  by  some  people  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of  the  North,  I say,  yes. 

15101.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Curoe,  p.p.  of  Randalstown,  who  was  examined  before 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1837  ? — No. 

15102.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  was  a leading 
priest  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and,  for  many  years 
previous  to  his  death  in  1856,  vicar-general  of  the 
4 0 2 
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diocese? — I am  quite  prepared  to  accept  your  state- 
ment, having  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject. 

15103.  Allow  me  to  read  a few  questions  and  an- 
swers from  his  evidence ; you  can  verify  the  passages  ? 
— I am  perfectly  certain  you  will  quote  it  accurately. 

I will  take  your  word  for  the  evidence. 

15104.  The  question  is  put,  “ Is  there  an  hour  set 
apart  during  each  day  for  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion f J.  “ It  was  and  is  so  in  two  of  the  schools  that 

the  Scriptures  should  be  read  from  two  to  three  o’clock.” 
Q.  “ Do  all  the  children,  both  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics,  continue  during  that  hour?” — A. 
“Yes.”  Q.  “Were  they  at  liberty  to  go  away  if  they  had 
chosen  it?” — A.  “Yes.”  Q.  “What  effect  do  you  think 
it  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  your  poorer  Roman 
Catholic  parishioners ; would  they  feel  an  aversion  in 
coming  to  school  where  there  was  compulsory  reading 
of  the  Scriptures ?” — A.  “The  poorer  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  opinion 
and  direction  of  their  pastor,  and  in  that  case  he  would 
in  a great  measure  be  the  conductor  of  the  system,  either 
successfully  or  not.  But  I beg  to  say  that  in  my  pari 
of  the  country  a great  effort  has  been  made  by  my  former 
bishop,  now  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  in  rendering 
the  version  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Scriptures  accessible 
to  the  very  poorest.  I can  also  inform  your  lordships 
that  I have  repeatedly  from  my  own  altar  called  upon 
my  people  to  purchase  them,  and  that  I have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  receiving  their  small  instalments,  corres- 
ponding with  the  poverty  of  their  means,  3d.,  id.,  and 
6 d.,  in  order  to  circulate  theWordof  God;  andlpresume 
some  of  your  lordships  may  be  awax-e  that  in  this  under- 
taking Dr.  Crolly  had  the  concurrence  of  all  the  prelates 
of  Ulster  with  whom  he  was  connected.  And  I can 
also  assure  your  lordships  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  with  whom  I am  identified,  at  our  chapters  and 
public  meetings,  we  consider  the  clex-gyman  most  in- 
strumental  in  the  diffusion  and  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tiu-es  as  the  most  forward  in  the,  discharge  of  his  clex-i- 
cal  duties,  and  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  ministers 
amongst  us.”  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  the  course  of  the  examination  it  tinned  out  actually 
that  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  was  the 
version  in  use  in  Priest  Curoe’s  schools? — To  some 
extent  I should  not.  Of  course  I only  know  the  facts  as 
stated  there.  May  I remark  that  it  does  not  appear  the 
schools  were  under  Protestant  management.  It  rather 
appears  they  were  his  own  schools,  in  which  the  Catholic 
children  under  his  direction  i-ead  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Protestant  children  attended,  which  probably  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  do.  I know  they  don’t 
distinguish  so  closely  as  we  do  between  the  two  vex-sions. 
It  is  not  mentioned  that  it  was  the  Authorized  Version. 

I am  quite  sure  that  if  his  own  version  was  procurable 
he  would  have  used  it ; and  therefore  the  statement,  as 
I take  it,  only  amounts  to  the  fact  that  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  as  I have  said,  particularly  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  a constant,  an  authorized,  and  a very 
laudable  practise  in  all  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland,  and, 
so  far  as  I know,  in  Catholic  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  practise  in  the  one  I was  educated 
in  myself.  In  all  these  countries  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  commonest  thing  possible ; and  I have 
mentioned  one  fact  that  shows  how  common  it  must 
be  with  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, namely,  that  one  publisher  has  found  it  to  his 
advantage  to  publish  an  exceedingly  good  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  at  the  px-ice  of  id. 

15105.  Allow  me  to  read  another  extract  and  I will 
close.  This  question  was  also  put  to  the  Rev.  Mi-. 
Curoe,  Q.  “ Supposing  Pi-otestants  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  authorized  version,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  to  i-ead  in  the  school  at  the  same  time,  the 
Bible  in  the  Douay  version  with  notes,  would  that  be 
contrary  to  the  docti-ines  or  essential  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chux-ch.” — A.  “Not  at  all ; I do  not 
perceive  how  it  could.”  Now  with  such  a state  of 
things  existing  in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  so  many 
years — Roman  Catholics  mingling  so  freely  with 
Protestants  of  different  denominations,  don’t  you  think 
you  have  a fair  reason  given  for  the  fact  you  have 


referred  to,  of  so  many  Roman:  Catholics  reading  the 
Bible  from  time  to  time,  and  taking  religious  instruc- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  in  those  schools 
in  which  x-eligious  instruction  is  given  by  Px-otestant 
teachers  ? — I do  not  think  so,  because  the  evidence  you 
have  read  refers  to  Roman  Catholics  reading  the  Douay 
version  of  the  Sei-iptures,  with  notes,  in  the  schools.. 
However,  they  could  not  i-ead  simultaneously  in  the 
schools,  for  they  would  be  reading  two  different 
versions  at  the  same  time,  the  Protestants  reading 
the  authorized  version.  Y ou  ask  me  whether  that  does 
not  make  it  probable  that  Catholic  parents  would  desire 
their  children  to  receive  distinctly  religious  instruction 
in  detail  of  a Px-otestant  natxu-e.  I think  it  does  not, 
axxd  I mentioned  in  my  first  answer  that  I omitted  all 
considex-ation  of  the  vex-y  numerous  cases  in  the  return, 
which  only  referred  to  reading  the  Scriptures  even, 
in  the  authorized  version.  With  regard  to  yoxn-  further 
question,  as  I understand  it,  whether  I accept  every 
detail  of  the  statement  as  to  Catholic  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice by  the  reverend  gentleman  whom  you  have  quoted,. 
I will  only  say  he  was,  I doubt  not,  a very  fair  exponent 
of  Catholic  opinion,  but  if  it  came  to  a question  of  de- 
tail I would  not  be  prepared  to  place  his  opinion  in 
opposition  to  that  of  higher  and  more  competent  autho- 
rities in  the  same  Church. 

15106.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  not  think  it  is< 
quite  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  to  all  the  principles, 
on  which  Government  is  conducted,  that  the  State 
should  enforce  any  rule  whatever  upon  any  community 
with  respect  to  religious  teaching? — I think  so,  certaiixly, 
with  respect  to  the  religious  teaching  of  any  community. 
The  State  may  fairly  interfere  to  see  that  the  money 
is  not  applied  to  perverting  members  of  one  religion  by 
another  religious  community — in  other  words,  that  the 
State  funds  do  not  go  to  proselytism. 

15107.  That  woxxld  amount  to  the  State  enforcing  a 
px-ohibition,  but  not  exactixxg  the  condition ; like  read- 
ing the  Bible,  for  example,  in  schools  ?— Quite  so. 
I quite  agree  with  that.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
merely  to  exxfox-ce  the  prohibition  of  proselytism,  and 
that  upon  the  ground  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

15108.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  proselytism  in 
yoxu-  opinion? — Without  undertaking  to  give  a verbally 
accurate  definition  I should  say  that  it  is  conveying  to 
a person  religious  instx-uction  different  to  that  of  his 
own  Church,  with  the  object  of  changing  his  religious 
convictions. 

15109.  You  don't  x-egard  it  as  involving  a change  of 
religious  opinion  ? — As  I have  stated,  “proselytism,”  as 
popularly  used,  and  as  used  by  me,  and  as  used  in 
Lord  Stanley’s  ox-iginal  letter,  refers  more  to  the  at- 
tempt or  the  act  on  the  pax-t  of  the  persoxx  who  does  it 
than  to  the  result  obtained.  That  is,  I should  be  pro- 
selytising a Protestant  child  if  I taught  him  the: 
Catholic  catechism  and  the  Catholic  doctrine,  although 
I did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  making  him  a Roman 
Catholic. 

15110.  When  does  a person  answer  the  description 
of  being  a “ proselyte  ” ? — “ Proselyte  ” I suppose  is 
px-operly  eqxxivaient  to  “ coxxvert.”  A person  is  a “ pro- 
selyte ” when  converted. 

15111.  Has  any  one  succeeded  in  establishing  half 
a dozen  cases  of  actual  proselytism  against  the  system 
of  National  education  ? — I have  stated  that  it  is  abso- 


lutely impossible — physically  impossible — to  show  a 
single  case  of  the  conversion  of  a person  from  one 
religion  to  another  which  could  have  occured  in  a 
National  school,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
person  to  read  his  recantation,  or  formally  be  x-eceived 
into  another  Church  within  the  walls  of  the  school. 
I have  also  said  that  it  was  not  only  physically  but 
morally  impossible  to  px-ove  that  any  person  changed 
his  religion,  evexx  out  of  the  school,  solely  and  entirely 
in  coxxsequence  of  the  ixxstx-uction  received  within  the 
walls  of  the  school.  That  would  also  be  to  demon- 
strate a thing  that  would  be  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  therefore  the  question  arises,  not  whether 
the  ultimate  result  is  perfectly  attained,  but  whether 
the  means  to  attain  that  result  wex-e  adopted. 
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15112.  Do  you  not  regard  the  results  obtained  very 
small,  considering  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a single 
case?— The  results — meaning  as  it  does  in  your 
question,  the  number  of  persons  finally  converted  to 
another  religion  is  a question  unascertainable  and  Tin- 
ascertained  ; but  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  I believe 
it  is  inappreciably  small,  because  I believe  conversions 
to  Protestantism  of  Roman  Catholics  are  very  rare  in 
Ireland. 

15113.  One  other  question  I want  to  ask.  Under 
which  system  is  proselytism  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful— the  denominational  system,  or  the  united  and  now 
sectarian  system  of  education  ? — Answering  in  the  con- 
crete, it  would  in  my  opinion  be  much  less  success- 
ful in  a satisfactory  system  of  denominational  edu- 
cation, in  which  the  persons  of  each  denomination 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a satisfactory  education  in 
schools  of  their  own  religion  than  in  any  system  of 
mixed  education. 

15114.  The  Chairman. — So  far  as  your  experience 


goes,  is  there  practically,  much  change  of  religion, 
either  one  way  or  the  other  in  Ireland  ? — Not  very 
much,  one  way  or  the  other. 

15115.  Mr.  Sullivan. — With  regard  to  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  to  the  system,  on  the 
score  of  proselytism,  is  it  not  rather  to  the  attempts 
made,  than  to  the  results  that  have  follow%d,  that  the 
real  objection  lies? — Certainly,  we  object  to  the  attempts 
being  made.  We  believe  they  are  generally. unsuccess- 
ful. But  we  are  entitled  to  object  to  a system  which 
allows  of  it  at  all. 

15116.  The  Chairman. — I presume  there  is  no 
system  under  which  you  would  expect  to  prevent  in- 
dividual zealots  making  isolated  attempts  at  conver- 
sion?— No  ; and  provided  they  were  made  in  a fair  way 
I would  not  object.  I consider  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
man  to  tiy  and  bring  others  to  the  religious  convictions 
which  he  holds  himself. 

[Adjourned.] 


Fortieth  Day. — Dublin,  Saturday,  October  24,  1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


The  Right  Hon.  Robert  R.  Warren,  m.p.,  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  sworn  and 
examined. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 

William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  ) 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  / 'iecr 


15117.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Church  Education  Society? — -Yes,  my  lord ; I have  been 
It  member  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  many 
years,  and  I am  at  present  on  the  committee,  and  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Society. 

15118.  I presume,  therefore,  you  have  never  taken 
part  in  the  local  management  of  any  schools  under  the 
National  Board  ? — I have  not ; I have  been  always 
opposed  to  the  system  of  the  National  Board. 

15119.  Can  you  offer  to  the  Commission  any  sug- 
gestions or  scheme  by  which  you  think  a system  might 
be  provided  more  generally  acceptable  than  the  pre- 
sent ? — Yes,  my  lord,  for  a long  time  that  matter  has 
been  the  subject  of  my  anxious  consideration.  Before 
I filled  the  office  which  I now  hold,  that  of  the  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  in  the  month  of  March,  1867,  I 
drew  up  the  short  heads  of  a scheme  of  a National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  ; and  my  desire  in  presenting  myself 
to  be  examined  here  to-day  is,  that  that  scheme  may  be 
placed  upon  the  evidence  and  placed  before  the  consid- 
eration of  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Commissioners  on  this 
inquiry.  I shall  venture  to  hand  your  lordship  a copy 
of  that  printed  paper  which  I then  prepared  ; and  with 
your  permission  I would  state  that  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  me  in  the  proposed  scheme  were  to  secure 
for  all  the  poor  children  of  Ireland  the  uniform  system 
of  sound  secular  instruction ; secondly,  to  provide  reli- 
gious instruction  for  every  child  ; thirdly,  to  vindicate 
for  every  man  who  deemed  religious  education  a matter 
of  importance,  liberty  of  religious  teaching  in  those 
schools ; and  fourthly,  to  present  no  obstacle  to  a re- 
ligious man,  of  whatever  creed  he  might  be,  whether 
a member  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  becoming  the  patron  of  a school  under  that  sys- 
tem. If  those  objects  could  be  earned  out,  I think 
they  are  such  as  would  recommend  themselves  to  every 
friend  of  education  in  Ireland. 

15120.  I presume  we  may  understand  that  you  give 


your  evidence  as  one  whose  career  as  a politician  in . 
Parliament  is  likely  soon  to  close? — Certainly;  and 
probably  also  the  official  position  which  I now  hold 
under  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

15121.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the 
paper  which  you  have  prepared? — I shall  read  the 
paper  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Scheme  fob  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  united  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  was  possible  and  desirable. 
The  scheme  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  aimed,  at  united 
education,  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  from  its  system 
all  religious  instruction  except  the  reading  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture without  note  or  comment,  while  that  reading  was  made 
compulsory  and  universal.  This  system  for  some  time  was 
liberally  supported  by  the  State,  and  achieved  considerable 
success  in  the  way  of  united  education.  However,  Govern- 
ment aid  was  -withdrawn  about  thirty- five  years  ago,  and 
the  system  fell  to  the  ground,  mainly  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment. 

The  scheme  of  the  National  Board  followed,  and  aimed 
at  united  education  upon  the  principle  of  separating  secu- 
lar from  religious  instruction,  making  admirable  provision 
for  the  former,  but  none  for  the  latter.  The  present 
National  system  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  provide  for 
any  religious  instruction  in  any  school,  it  permits  the  patron 
to  exclude  all  religious  instruction  from  non-vested  schools, 
and  neither  the  Authorised  nor  Douay  Versions  of  the  Bible 
are  ever  granted  as  school  requisites.  This  system  has  failed 
as  a united  system  of  education.  (Return  to  Parliament 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Butt,  1864.)  Notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  Government  exercised  on  such  a loyal 
body  as  the  members  (lay  and  clerical)  of  the  Established 
Church— the  influence  of  liberal  grants  of  money,-  and  a.legi- 
timate  desire  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  work  of  National 
education,  the  system  has  failed  to  attract  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  clergy  or  schools  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  though  money  has  tempted  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  great  numbers  to  place  their  schools  under  the  Board, 
they  have  done  so  most  unwillingly,  and  the  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  unsparing  invective  and  inveterate  hos- 
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tility  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  — (See  letter  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  14th  January,  1866,  Parliamentary  paper, 
1866,  No.  84.  “Baneful  system,”  says  Archbishop  Cullen, 
Freeman's  Journal,  January  1st,  1863.)  This  system  ought 
not  and  cannot  be  perpetuated. 

What  systems  of  education  remain  ? The  denominational 
system  might  be  tried,  viz. : — a system  of  grants  of  public 
money  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Established  and 
other  Churches  of  the  country,  to  be  used  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  scheme  would  be  most  dis- 
tasteful to  laymen,  and  would  not  secure  a satisfactory 
system  of  secular  education.* 

Another  and  perhaps  the  only  other  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible system  of  education,  is  one  in  which  secular  education 
should  be  provided,  directed,  controlled,  and  enforced  by 
the  State,  and  religious  education  should  be  provided  and 
directed  by  the  patron,  clerical  or  lay,  of  each  school,  aided 
by  the  State,  f 

The  following  abstract  or  outline  of  a scheme  for  educa- 
tion on  the  last-mentioned  system,  will  illustrate  it  and  ex- 
plain its  nature. 

Heads  or  Rules  of  Proposed  Scheme. 

1.  Three  permanent  paid  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  Government.  Three  unpaid  official  Commissioners  to  be 
selected  from  members  of  the  Government,  and  judges  of 
the  Superior  Courts. 

2.  Schools  for  training  leachers-to  be  established,  as  many 
as  required.  Separate  training  schools  for  different  religious 
denominations.  Chaplains  or  catechists  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  for  these  schools  ; a trained  teacher  to  be 
supplied  to  any  patron,  clerical  or  lay,  who  shall  establish  a 
school,  provide  a salary,  and  submit  to  inspection  under  the 
system. 

3.  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
shall  inspect  and  report  on  every  school  established  in  Ire- 
land, the  patron  of  which  shall  desire  inspection.  No  aid 
to  be  given  to  any  school  which  shall  not  submit  to  peri- 
odical inspection. 

4.  School  requisites,  including  books  for  secular  instruc- 
tion, selected  by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  granted  for 
the  use  of  every  school  which  shall  be  inspected.  And  no 
other  books  of  secular  instruction  shall  be  used  in  schools 
receiving  aid  from  Government. 

5.  Grants  of  money,  more  or  less,  in  aid  of  schools  inspect- 
ed and  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  system  shall 
be  made ; the  amount  of  grants  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  according  to  the  merits  and  wants  of  schools ; 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  amount  of  independent  support ; 
the  good  conduct  of  the  master,  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  such  other  considerations  as  shall  seem  proper 
to  the  Commissioners,  having  regard  to  the  reports  of  their 
inspectors. 

6.  Every  patron,  on  applying  for  inspection,  shall  state 
the  rules  according  to  which  religious  instruction  is  or  is  to 
be  given  in  his  school ; and  a board,  with  a legible  notice, 
stating  these  rules  shall  be  placed  over  the  entrance  door  of 
every  school-house. 

Some  will  object  to  the  scheme  thus  crudely  presented, 
that  it  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of  united  education — true,  but 
that  theory  is  proved  to  be  impracticable,  and  so  far  as 
there  may  have  been  any  united  education  under  the 
National  Board,  good  feelings  have  not  been  conciliated 
•during  the  last  thirty  years  either  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  or  between  Ireland  and  England. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  prefer  a system  giving 
them  entire  control  over  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
branches  of  education.  Such  a claim  is  not  made  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  body  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  is  unreasonable. 

The  proposed  scheme  would  have  the  advantages  (1)  of 
securing  for  all  the  poor  children  of  Ireland  one  uniform 
system  of  sound  secular  instruction,  (2)  of  providing  reli- 
gious instruction  for  every  child,  (3)  of  vindicating  for 
religious  men  liberty  of  religious  teaching,  and  (4)  of  pre- 
senting no  obstacle  to  hinder  a conscientious  man  from 
uniting  and  co-operating  with  the  State  in  the  great  duty  of 
National  education,  what  form  soever  of  Christian  faith  he 
may  profess. 


That,  my  lord,  is  the  whole  of  the  paper  which  I 
have  drawn  up. 

15122.  In  proposing  three  paid  Commissioners,  do 
you  contemplate  that  they  should  be  chosen  with  re- 
gard to  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong  1 
— -Yes,  my  lord ; I do.  I wished  to  propose  a scheme 
which  should  provide  for  perfect  equality  between  all 
classes  of  persons  of  different  religious  faiths. 

15123.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the 
question,  whether  the  present  system  of  having  a>  se- 
lected list  of  books  should  be  continued,  or  whether 
school  managers  should  be  allowed,  as  in  England,  to 
choose  their  own  books,  subject  merely  to  a veto  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  in  case  of  any  improper  or 
offensive  books  being  introduced  ! — I have  considered 
that  subject,  and  certainly  the  conclusion  at  which 
I have  arrived  is,  that  a uniform  system  would 
be  much  better.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing upon  the  lists  selected  by  the  Commissioners  a great 
variety  of  books  so  as  to  offer  a variety  for  selection 
by  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

15124.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  do  not  mean  a 
single  set  of  books  ? — I do  not  mean  a single  set  of 
books — several  books  in  history,  several  books  in  geo- 
graphy, several  dictionaries,  so  as  to  offer  a selection ; 
but  I think  that  if  each  patron  of  a school  was  allowed 
to  find  a book  for  himself  which  was  not  in  the  list,  it 
would  only  involve  the  Commissioners  in  a very 
troublesome  correspondence  and  in  endless  disputes. 

15125.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  you  exclude  from  such 
books  all  religious  matters  ? — All  strictly  religious 
matters. 

15126.  Would  you  only  adniit  to  the  4ist  secular 
books  ? — Secular  books. 

15127.  Rev  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said  “strictly 
religious  matters;”  to  what  did  you  allude  in  that  ex- 
pression ? — I alluded  to  books  pointing  to  differences 
between  the  various  phases  of  Christianity. 

15128.  Does  your  scheme  involve  in  reference  to 
this  department  that  the  book  should  be  permeated 
with  moral  truth  and  historic  Scripture  references  ? — 
That  I think  would  be  a matter  safely  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners  in  selecting  the 
books. 

15129.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  State  to  schools  being 
dependent  on  results? — Yes,  I think  it  ought.  The 
report  of  the  Inspectors  would  regulate  everything. 

15130.  It  appears  that  a considerable  number  of 
children  in  Ireland  are  apt  to  remain  a long  time  in  the 
lower  classes.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  time  should  be  limited  during  which  a child  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  class? — I should 
desire  not  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  a point  which  I had 
not  deliberately  considered. 

15131.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  at  present 
a child  is  expected  to  advance  one  standard  in  each 
year  %— Yes,  I am ; but  I think  it  better  not  to  state 
a crude  opinion.  I have  an  opinion  which  perhaps  I 
may  have  formed  rashly. 

15132.  In  your  scheme  do  you  contemplate  the 
religious  instruction  being  as  at  present  given  at  certain 
periods? — I contemplate  the  patrons  being  perfectly 
free  upon  that  subject. 

15133.  What  provision  do  you  contemplate  in  the 
nature  of  what  in  England  is  called  a conscience  clause 
for  the  children  of  the  minority  by  this  scheme  ? — I 
contemplate  smaller  schools  and  separate : schools. 

15134.  Do  you  contemplate  any  provision  for  those 
cases  where  the  minority  is  too  small  to  provide  an 


• In  1839  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  published  a letter  from  the  late  Lord  Primate  to  the  Earl  of  Erne,  dated  22nd 
September,  in  1859,  in  which  his  Grace  says : — “To  commit  to  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  uncontrolled  power  over  two  separate  grants,  for  supporting  schools  for  separate  education,  is  certainly 
not  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tills  vexed  question,  which  I,  for  my  part,  would  counsel  or  advise.” 

t Nec  meus  hie  sermo.  Thus  spoke  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1852 — “ The  mode  which  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  others, 
and  is  familiar  to  many  who  hear  me,  is  this — that  the  State  should  devise  and  prescribe  to.  all  schools  in  connexion  with-it,  and  who  receive 
aid  from  it,  a certain  system  of  secular  education,  the  best  that  in  their  judgment  can  be  devised,  considering  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  this  country ; that  it  should  require  all  schools  with  which  it  forms  an  engagement  to  carry  out  this  system;  that  it  should  ascertain 
that,  it  is  carried  out  bona  fide  in  those  schools,  by  a system  of  inspection,  yearly,  half  yearly,  or  quarterly;  and  further,  by  making  the 
allowance  that  conies  from  the  State  to  the  master,  depend,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  report  of  those  inspectors  as  to  the  progress 
made  in  this  secular  system-” 
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efficient  school,  talcing  for  instance  the  National  Board 
standard  of  25 1 — I think  the  National  Board  standard 
would  necessarily  be  reduced  on  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  that  which  I venture  to  present  to  your 
lordship  at  present.  I believe  there  is  scarcely,  if  there 
is  any  parish  in  Ireland,  in  which  there  is  not  some 
person  willing  to  conduct  a school  both  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  of  the 
Protestant  clergymen.  The  assistance  that  would  be 
given  under  the  proposed  scheme  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  minority,  whether  he  be  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man or  a Protestant  clergyman,  would  help  the  exist- 
ing schools,  no  matter  how  small  the  number  of  pupils 
may  be.  I am  aware  of  a school  where  the  number  in 
average  attendance  does  not  exceed  ten.  It  is  a strag- 
gling school,  but  -under  this  system  it  would  be  better 
even  that  it  is  at  present. 

15135.  And  what  amount  of  assistance-do  you  con- 
template, from  economical  considerations,  the  State 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  to  schools  of  ten  1 — 
Inspection  and  school  requisites,  at  all  events,  which 
alone  would  be  a very  considerable  advantage  to  the 
present  patrons  of  schools.  My  scheme  does  not  pro- 
vide necessarily  for  anything  beyond  inspection  and 
school  requisites. 

15136.  In  the  case  of  very  small  minorities,  would 
you  leave  them  either  to  get  such  education  as  they 
could  by  themselves,  or  to  take  their  chance  at  what 
the  schools  of  the  majority  afforded  1 — Of  course  they 
would  be  left  to  that  alternative  ; but,  I believe,  that 
the  result  would  be  that  the  schools  of  the  minority 
would  be  supported  by  the  men  who  professed  the 
religious  belief  of  the  minority. 

15137.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Government 
Inspectors  should,  in  that  state  of  things,  make  any 
inspection  of,  or  take  any  responsibility  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given,  or  that  they  should  confine 
their  inspection  to  the  secular  1 — They  should  confine 
their  inspection  to  the  secular.  I may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  last  question  which  your  lordship 
proposed,  that  the  funds  contributed  to  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Education  Society  have 
exceeded,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
.£40,000  a year.  My  impression  is,  that  if  this  scheme 
was  adopted,  with  less  than  even  half  that  sum  con- 
tributed from  voluntary  sources,  a very  superior  class  of 
schools  would  be.  available  for  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land. 

15138.  Under  your  system  should  you  remove  the 
present  restrictions  as  to  monastic  schools  receiving 
aid  from  the  State  1 — Certainly. 

15139.  DidT  understand  you  to  say  that  you  pro- 
posed that  the  training  schools  should  be  denomina- 
tional ? — Yes,  the  training  schools  for  teachers  cer- 
tainly, so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  conduct  of  denomi- 
national schools — that  is,  of  Protestant  schools,  or 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

15140.  Do  you  propose  that  those  denominational 
training  schools  should  be  wholly  maintained  by  the 
Government,  or  that  they  should  be  maintained  by 
voluntary  associations  receiving  partial  assistance  from 
Government  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars 
they  provide  for  or  produce  1 — I contemplated  that 
they  should  be  maintained  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  training  schools  at  Marlboroiigh-street 
are  at,  present  supported  entirely  by  the  State  ; but 
assuming  these  for  a moment  to  be  regarded  as  Roman 
Catholic  schools,,  they  would  still  be  maintained  by 
the  State,,  with  the  addition  of  chaplains  or  catechists, 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  The  training 
schools. of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  Dublin  and 
in  the  county  of  Cork  are  maintained  entirely  by  the 
Church  Education  Society  ; I contemplate  their  being 
maintained  entirely  by  the  State. 

15141.  Do  you  look  upon  the  model  schools  ex- 
isting in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  training 
schools  1— So  far  as  they  are  connected  with  training 
,of  teachers. 

15.142.,  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  them  1 — 
Wherever  the  model  school  is  connected  with  a training 
school  for  teachers  there  must  be  some  religious  in- 


struction connected  with  the  training  of  the  teachers.  Oct.  24,  186 
For  instance,  there  is  a model  school  in  Dublin,  and  —— 
there  is  a training  school  for  teachers  connected  with  it. 

I would  not  introduce  into  the  model  school  any  other  r warren, 
religious  instruction  but  that  imparted  by  the  teachers  m.p.,  H.M. 
who  are  training  or  practising  there ; but  I would  Attorney- 
have  a chaplain  and  catechist  or  more  chaplains,  and  for 

more  catechists  for  the  teachers  themselves  who  would 
be  instructed  in  religion  at  separate  hours. 

15143.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  model 
schools  in  this  country  under  the  Board  1 — I have. never 
visited  any  in  the  country  districts. 

15144.  In  the  project  of  the  Board  which  you  have 
submitted,  do  you  contemplate  the  three  .unpaid  Com- 
missioners being  appointed  permanently  or  being,  like 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England,  named  from  time  to  time  from  the  political 
friends  of  the  Government! — What  I contemplated 
was  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  should  be 
one ; he  is  a responsible  official,  and  he  is  always  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  always  explain  in 
Parliament  and  account  for  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission ; and  that  the  other  two  should  be  judges 
named  permanently.  But  I thought  it  better,  pro- 
posing this  scheme  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  not 
to  limit  myself  by  proposing  anything  in  more  definite 
terms. 

15145.  Why  should  you  propose  judges  for  the 
other  two  persons  1 — They  are  always  persons  of  high 
position,  and  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  impartial  minds. 

15146.  Assuming  that  the  Board  was  to  contain  an 
unpaid  element,  by  way  of  representing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,  why  do  you  prefer  the  small 
number  you  have  named  to  a board  such  as  the  present 
which  has  varied  from  about  eight  to  twenty,  and, 
therefore,  which  enables  representatives  to  be  drawn 
from  different  portions  of  the  island  1 — Because  I think 
so  large  a Board  is  practically  irresponsible  to.  public 
opinion. 

15147.  Considering  the  complaints  made  by  teachers 
of  various  classes  that  their  salaries  are  too  small,  do 
you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  levy  a local 
rate  to  secure  a due  measure  of  local  assistance  to  meet 
the  contributions  of  the  State  ? — If  the  contributions  of 
the  State  were  fairly  distributed  amongst  the  various 
classes  of  the  people,  I should  see  no  objection  to  a 
rate  in  aid. 

15148.  What  maximum,  would  you  fix  for . such  a 
local  rate,  taking  the  precedents  of  the  maximums,  that 
have  been  fixed  in  the  cases  of  rates  leviable  for,  public 
libraries  in  England,  or  baths  and  wash-houses  in  Eng- 
land 1 — I should  not  like  to  undertake  to  say  what 
would  be  a reasonable  rate ; it  would  depend  upon  so 
many  contingencies. 

15149.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.- — In  connexion  with  this 
scheme  have  you  taken  into  account  the  sources 
from  which  all  payments  would  be  made  to  the 
teachers  1 — I have  taken  into  account  first,  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  State,  and  secondly  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  local  subscriptions  in  the  different 
parishes  where  the  schools  are,  and  thirdly  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  either  from  the  dioceses  or  from  the 
country  at  large. 

15150.  Should  you  expect  a larger  amount  of  school 
fees  to  be  paid  than  seems  to  be  paid  generally  through- 
out Ireland  now  to  the  teachers  in  schools  under  the 
National  system  of  education  1 — I think  if  there  was  a 
rate  in  aid  there  would  be. 

15151.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  rate 
in  aid  1 — I see  none. 

15152.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  you 
would  expect  from  the  funds  of  the  State  and  the  pro- 
portion from  the  locality  % — No  ; I think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  down  a proportion,  because  there 
may  be  a great  many  children  in  a very  poor  district. 

15153.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  at  present  ? 

— I am  not. 

15154.  It  is  stated  that  about  five-sixths  of  the 
moneys  paid  to  the  teachers  under  the  National  Board 
come  from  the  State — should  you  think  that  too  large 
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a proportion? — I do  not  think  it  is  too. large  a propor- 
tion. 

15155.  Then  you  do  not  propose  any  alteration  of 
the  proportion  paid  by  the  State  % — Not  of  the  general 
proportion ; hut  I think  that  by  means  of  a rate  in  aid 
some  districts  would  be  made  to  contribute  which  do 
not  contribute  anything. 

15156.  Now,  if  payments  be  still  expected  to  come 
largely  from  the  State,  do  you  think  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  setting  up  so  many  schools,  some  of 
them  small,  in  one  locality,  as  your  scheme  seems  to 
contemplate? — That  would  be  two  in  each  locality. 

15157.  What  do  you  mean  by  “locality”?— If  a 
parish  was  small  then  one  school  of  each  class  would 
be  enough  in  the  parish.  If  two  small  parishes  joined 
each  other,  and  there  were  very  few  inhabitants,  one 
school  for  two  parishes  might  be  enough,  of  each  class. 

15158.  Now,  in  districts  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  parishes  are  large  and  the  Protestant 
population  very  small,  should  you  be  satisfied  with  one 
school  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  the 
population? — If  it  were  possible  for  the  Protestant 
children  to  attend  that  school,  I should. 

15159.  Otherwise  there  should  be  two? — Otherwise 
there  should  be  two. 

15160.  You  are  aware,  I am  sure,  that  there  arc 
many  such  parishes  ? — I am,  certainly. 

15161.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  your  system 
involves  an  unnecessary  accumulation  of  schools,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  amount  to  be  expected  from 
the  State  ? — I think  not,  because  I think  it  is  impossible 
to  get  patrons  to  carry  out  religious  education  on  any 
other  scheme. 

15162.  With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  a school, 
does  anything  depend  on  the  number  of  children 
attending  ? — Probably  the  master  would  be  paid,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  number  attending, 
and  everything  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  master-. 

15163"  You  think  that  the  mere  number  of  children 
attending  would  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — 
Not  necessarily ; but  probably  the  master  would  be 
paid  less  where  there  were  few  children,  and  therefore 
you  would  not  have  a man  of  equal  ability. 

15164.  Is  there  not  a wholesome  influence  of  rivalry 
excited  when  the  number  of  children  is  very  large? — 
That  has  its  advantages ; but  there  are  also  the  advan- 
tages of  a minute  supervision  of  the  master  over  a 
few  children.  There  are  pros  and  cons. 

15165.  Have  you  never  heard,  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  schools  for  instance,  in  some 
cases  the  masters  become  languid  and  indifferent  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  too  small  material  to  attend 
to  ? — I have  heard  it. 

15166.  Do  you  think  your  scheme  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  an  inferiority  of  the  teachers  ? — I think 
pei'haps  it  does;  but  it  is  the  solution,  or  it  is  an 
attempted  solution  of  a most  difficult  question. 

15167.  I presume  that  there  are  many  parishes  in 
Ireland  in  which  you  cozild  not  find  in  any  one  district 
of  it  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  Protestant 
children  ? — There  are  certainly  some. 

15168.  Or  even  five  Protestant  children? — And 
perhaps  there  are  some  where  there  are  not  five. 

15169.  Considering  the  class  in  society  from  which 
they  should  be  drawn? — Yes. 

15170.  Do  you  regard  this  proposed  scheme  as  a 
denominational  one  ? — It  is  denominational  in  one 
sense ; that  is,  that  the  schools  would  be  attended  by 
children  of  particular  denominations.  It  is  not  de- 
nominational in  another  sense  ; that  is,  that  the  grants 
would  not  be  made  to  any  denomination. 

15171.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  National  system  ? — So  far  practically  acquainted 
with  it,  that  I have  visited  the  model  schools  in  this 
town,  and  I have  occasionally  visited  ordinary  schools 
in  the  south  of  Iz-eland. 

15172.  Not  the  district  model  schools? — No. 

15173.  In  what  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland? — The 
county  Cork. 

15174.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  county  Clare  or 


the  county  Tipperary  National  Schools  ?— I have  never 
been  in  a county  Tipperary  school,  but  I think  I 
visited  schools  at  Ennis  sozne  years  ago. 

15175.  May  I ask  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effi- . 
cieiicy  of  the  ordinary  National  schools?— Well,  in  any 
way  I did  not  form  a high  opinion  of  the  class  of  edu- 
cation ; but  I am  rather  unwilling  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause my  personal  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  I might 
be  expressing  myself  unjustly. 

15176.  What  do  you  mean  by  united  education?— 
Homan  Catholic  children,  and  children  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  children  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
being  united  in  the  same  school. 

15177.  What  is  the  idea  you  attach  to  the  term? — 
That  is  the  idea  I attach  to  it. 

15178.  And  in  that  sense  i presume  we  are  to  take 
your  statement  that  you  regard  the  present  system  as 
a failure  ? — Yes  ; founding  my  statement  mainly  on 
the  Parliamentary  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Butt,  in 
1864. 

15179.  But  have  you  not  looked  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education  them- 
selves?— Yes,  very  slightly  ; and  I find  nothing  in 
these  inconsistent  with  thd  ' Parliamentary  returns  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Butt. 

15180.  But  the  returns'  obtained  by  him  are  of  a 
comparatively  old  date? — 1864. 

15181.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1866  ? — I cannot  speak  of  it 
by  date;  but  I am  sure  that  I have  referred  to  all 
the  modem  reports  of  the  Commissioners  as  they  came 
out. 

15182.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  there 
say  that  of  the  6,595  schools,  3,720,  or  58-4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  have  a mixed  attendance  ? — Yes ; mean- 
ing by  mixed  attendance,  pei'haps,  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  children  of  one  denomination  with  a very 
lai-ge  number  of  children  of  another. 

15183.  But  still  you  regard  that  as  mixed? — They 
call  it  a mixture,  but  I do  not  consider  it  a specimen 
of  bona  fide  united  education. 

15184.  But  should  you  regard  it  a united  education 
if  you  had  five  children  of  the  Established  Church  in 
a Church  Education  school,  and  one  Roman  Catholic 
child  ? — No,  I should  not. 

15185.  In  no  sense  then  united  ? — Of  course  it  is  in 
one  sense  united  because  the  children  are  united  in 
the  same  school.  I should  not  consider  it  a system  of 
united  education. 

15186.  Do  you  regard  the  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  as  presenting  fair  specimens  of 
united  education  ?— I think  they  do,  more  than  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board. 

15187.  Can  you  say  now  what  is  the  proportion,  what 
is  the  per-centage  of  the  mixed  education  in  the  Church 
Education  schools  ? — I have  riot  the  figures  before  me, 
bzzt  my  impressiozz  is  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  has  been,  say  for  the  last  ten  years, 
about  9,000  in  proportion  to  about  70,000  Protestants. 

15188.  Are  you  not  aware: — I believe  I may  say  it 
is  acknowledged — that  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic childz-en  at  Church  Education  schools  is  a diminish- 
ing quantity  ? — Certainly ; and  I have  no  doubt  it  will 
rapidly  diminish. 

15189.  Now  do  you  regard  the  2,600  unmixed 
schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  as  evi- 
dence of  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  those  attending 
them  to  united  education  ? — Rather  evidence  ' on  the 
part  of  those  conducting. 

15190.  Do  you  not  regard  the  fact  that  Ireland  does 
not  furnish  the  materials  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  united  education  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  countz-y 
it  does  not  furnish  the  materials ; but  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  does  furnish  the  materials  where  united 
education  is  not  to  be  found. 

15191.  To  what  parts  of  the  countz-y  do  yOzz  refer  ? — 
Particularly  to  the  North,  where  I believe  there  are 
schools  under  Presbyterian  management,  and  schools 
Under  Roman  Catholic  management  in  the  same  street. 

15192.  And  should  you  be  surprised  to  find  sepa- 
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rate  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  within 
easy  distances  of  each  other  ? — Not  two  Presbyterian 
schools  ? 

15193.  Yes ? — Well  I should  ask  for  an  explanation. 

15194.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  in  Ulster 
itself  of  mixture  of  religious  denomination  as  to  popu- 
lation— taking  the  two  definite  terms  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  1—1  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  figures. 

15195.  Well,  in  round  numbers  I presume  you  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  population  is  pretty  equally 
mixed  ? — Yes  ; I should  suppose  there  were  perhaps 
•more  Roman  Catholics. 

15196.  That  is  to  say  the  Roman  Catholics  equal  in 
number,  in  general  terms,  the  Protestants  of  all  de- 
nominations ? — Yes. 

15197.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  the  returns  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education  show  that  eighty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  Ulster  are  mixed  schools  1 — 
But  in  some  the  attendance  is  very  small  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  whatever  it  may  be. 

15198.  And  are  you  aware  that  even  Ulster  itself 
does  not  furnish  in  all  parts  of  it  a fair  proportion  of 
mixture  as  to  religious  denomination  for  united  educa- 
tion in  your  sense  ? — Yes  ; lam  aware  that  in  some 
districts  the  Protestant  population  largely  prevails,  and 
in  others  the  Roman  Catholic. 

15199.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  in  connexion 
with  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1866,  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  mixed  schools  in  every 
province  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; I should  not. 

15200.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  you  be  prepared 
to  admit  its  accuracy  if  you  had  heard  of  it  1 — If  I had 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  before  me  I should 
have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

15201.  You  have  not  looked  into  the  grounds  on 
which  they  return  schools  as  mixed  schools  ? — No  ; I 
have  not. 

15202.  You  are  not  aware  that  a school  which  has 
had  two  Protestant  children  in  it  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  has  been  put  down  as  a mixed  school  for 
the  whole  time  ? — No. 

15203.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  such 
a fact  exists  ? — No  ; I am  not. 

15204.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  of  152,638  Protestant  children,  136,505,  or 
more  than  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attend 
the  same  schools  with  Roman  Catholics  ? — I am  not. 

15205.  You  say  that  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation has  largely  failed  to  attract  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

15206.  Has  not  their  opposition  been  gradually 
giving  way  ? — Gradually  in  one  sense,  that  is,  there  is 
an  increased  number  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  also  connected  with  the  National 
Board,  but  it  is  a small  increase. 

15207.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  clerical 
managers  of  the  Established  Church  has  considerably 
increased1? — Not  that  it  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased. There  has  been  an  increase,  I believe. 

15208.  And  the  laity  largely  increased  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a large  increase  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  ; but  I know  that  the  difficulties  that  the  Church 
Education  Society  has  to  struggle  with  are  calculated 
from  year  to  year  to  lead  to  that  result. 

15209.  In  reference  to  the  proposed  Board,  do  you 
not  approve  of  the  present  representative  system  ? — 
Do  you  mean  wiiether  I approve  of  the  constitution 
of  the  present  Board  ? 

15210.  Yes? — I do  not. 

15211.  On  what  grounds  ? — In  the  first  place  every- 
thing has  a certain  political  bearing  in  this  country, 
and  I believe  that  the  members  of  that  Board  are 
almost  all  politicians  on  one  side  of  politics  ; and  in 
the  second  place,  I believe  that  there  is  no  bishop 
of  either  church  on  that  Board.  I think  the  bishops, 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  are  more  directly  in- 
terested than  any  others,  ought  to  be  upon  any  Board 
which  fairly  represented  this  country — taking  twenty 
men  as  members  of  the  Board. 

15212.  Do  you  regard  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  politicians  ; are 


they  representatives  of  churches  to  any  extent  ? — They  Oct.  2-1,  18G8 
are  to  a certain  extent  representatives  of  churches.  

15213.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  unpleasant  ^he  Right 
element  to  have  in  connexion  with  an  administrative  R^Warren^ 
Board  in  this  country  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be  m.p.,  h.M. 
representatives  of  churches  to  a certain  extent,  and  for  Attorney- 
that  reason,  in  my  scheme  I suggested  that  there  should  for 

be  three  paid  Commissioners,  contemplating  them  as 
representing  three  particular  churches. 

15214.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  you  should 
prefer  to  have  judges  composing  two  of  the  three  ? — 

That  suggestion  I threw  out  as  present  to  my  mind, 
but  I studiously  avoided  stating  that  in  my  printed 
paper,  as  I did  not  consider  it  at  all  essential. 

15215.  You  referred  to  it  now  in  your  evidence  1 — 

I referred  to  it  in  my  evidence  as  my  impression  ; but 
I was  careful  not  to  put  it  forward  as  an  essential  part 
.of  the  scheme. 

15216.  What  was  your  reason  for  suggesting  judges  ? 

— That  judges  occupy  public  positions,  exposed  to 
public  control,  and  are  trained  by  their  judicial  habits 
to  impartiality. 

15217.  I agree  -with  you  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
statement  most  assuredly  ; but  have  not  judges  a vast 
amount  of  public  business  to  attend  to,  which  would 
necessarily  interfere  with  attendance  at  such  a Board  ? 

— I did  not  contemplate  the  unpaid  Commissioners, 
either  the  Chief  Secretary  or  the  judges,  being  con- 
stant attendants  at  the  Board.  I should  rather  con- 
template them  as  persons  to  whom  the  paid  Commis- 
sioners transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Board 
would  refer  upon  occasions  of  difficulty. 

15218.  It  has  been  stated  here,  or  I think  I col- 
lected from  the  evidence,  that  the  judges  who  are 
already  on  the  Board  are  very  fitful  in  their  atten- 
dance. Should  you  not  think  that  a necessary  result 
of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge  ? — I was  always 
under  the  impression  that  Judge  Longfield  who  was 
for  a long  time,  and  I believe  is  still,  a member  of  the 
Board,  was  most  regular  in  attendance. 

15219.  But  may  not  that  be  an  exception  to  prove 
the  rule  ? — I cannot  say-.  I am  not  in  the  secrets  of 
the  National  Board. 

15220.  Now  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
inspection  of  the  schools  to  which  you  refer  in  your 
scheme,  do  you  regard  this  inspection  as  one  which 
should  be  of  a uniform  character  ? — I think  that  the 
Commissioners  should  be  entitled  to  give  such  directions 
as  they  thought  fit  to  the  Inspectors. 

15221.  In  connexion  with  your  scheme,  do  you 
propose  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  obtained  accord- 
ing to  meiit  from  different  religious  denominations  in 
the  country  ? — Certainly. 

15222.  And  that  they  should  be  told  off  by  the 
Commissioners,  irrespectively  of  their  religious  deno- 
mination, to  the  inspection  of  schools  ? — Certainly  ; 
and  I should  prefer  an  inspection  of  Protestant  schools 
occasionally,  and  frequently  by  Roman  Catholic  In- 
spectors, and  vice  versA. 

15223.  Do  you  know  anything,  may  I ask,  of  the 
Scottish  system  of  education  ? — Not  enough  to  give  any 
evidence  upon  the  subject. 

15224.  I understand  that  there  is  a school  in  every 
parish  supported  by  a local  rate — are  you  aware  of 
that  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that.  I was  aware  that 
there  were  local  rates. 

15225.  And  that  representative  men  in  Scotland 
largely  attribute  the  elevation  of  the  country  and 
the  position  it  occupies  to  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem ? — Yes. 

15226.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practice  in  regard 
to  public  schools  in  Scotland  is  that  secular  instruction 
should  be  given  altogether  apart  from  the  religious  ? — 

I am  not. 

15227.  You  have  not  read  the  testimony  of  Dr. 

Candlish,  a leading  man,  who  is  still  alive,  and  of 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  ? — Dr.  Chalmers’s  writings  I 
have  read. 

15228.  Do  you  not  regard  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  that, 
that  provision  should  be  equally  accessible  to  all  ? — Yes. 

4 P 
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15229.  Now  if  that  be  so,  does  not  that  settle,  the 
question  of  the  denominational  system  of  education  % — 
I do  not  understand  in  what  way  the  lash  answer  bears 
upon  tiie  question. 

15230.  That  each  school  should  be  free  to  all: parties 
to  enter,  without  any  interference,  real  or  imaginary, 
with  the  religious,  views  of  the  parties  entering  that 
school?— The  solution  of  that  is  to  have  schools  pro- 
vided so  that  all  parties  can  enter  into  one  or  other, 
free  from  any  improper  interference  with  their  religious 
tenets. 

15231.  Should  you  expect  from  religious,  sects  the 
distribution  of  equal  justice  to  all? — I do  not. contem- 
plate religious  sects  interfering  in  them.  I contem- 
plate religious  sects  taking  care  of  their  own  children. 

15232.  Now  viewing  my  own  order,,  the  clergy,  as  re- 
presenting the  various  religious  denominations,  do  not 
each  proclaim  that  their  primary  object  is  not  so  much 
primary  education  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  religious  dogmas,  and  that  they  regard  religious 
interests  rather  than  primary  education  ? — I think  they 
regard  religious  interests  as  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  primary  education  of  the  people. 

15233.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  connexion  with 
the  present  system  of  National  education,  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  have  not  ample  opportunity,  if 
they  choose,  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  distinctive 
religious  teaching  to  the  children  of  their  own.  com- 
munion ? — I think  not. 

15234.  Y iewed  in  their  relationship  to  vested  schools 
especially,  and  other  schools  in  the  country  1— More 
so  in  vested  schools  ; but  not  so  in  any. 

15235.  Are  you  aware  that  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations may  enter  the  model  schools  and  the  vested 
schools  in  the  country,  and  give  religious  instruction 
to  children  of  their  own  communion  ? — Yes ; at  certain 
times,  far  apart.  I think  the  correspondence  between 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  a late  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  shows  how  the  clergy 
and  the  managers  of  schools  are  controlled  in  the 
matter  of  religious  education. 

15236.  Now,  as  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
are  you  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  ?— I am  aware  that 
a great  many  do  not. 

15237.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I think  you  said  that  you 
wish  the  patron  or  manager  of  a school  when  applying 
for  assistance  to  the  Board  to  guarantee  the,  salary  of 
the  teacher? — Yes. 

15238.  At  present  you  are  aware  that  in  the 
National  schools  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  wholly 
paid  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

15239.  Now,  do  you  think  it  possible  in  many  cases 
to  secure . that  assistance  from  local  patrons  ? — I am 
afraid  that  I have  not  conveyed  myself  exactly,  per- 
haps, in  the  paper.  What  I have  stated,  or  what  I 
meant,  is  this  : that  wherever  there  is  a schoolmaster, 
the  Government  should  supply  inspectors  whether 
that  schoolmaster  is  provided  by  a patron  or  by  the 
State. 

15240.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  contribution 
that  the  country  makes  is  sufficient  to,  meet  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

I think  there  are  a great  many  who  ought  to  con- 
tribute, and  who  do  not  contribute  anything. 

15241.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  thought 
it  was  possible  to  levy  a rate  in  aid  ? — Yes. 

15242.  That  that  principle  would  not  meet,  with 
any  violent  opposition  ?— I do  not  think  it  would- 

15243.  When  such  money  is  raised,  under  whose 
management  should  it  be,  under  local  management  or 
under  the  management  of  the  Central  Board  ? — -I  think 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  would  probably  levy  the  rate, 
together  with  the  poor  rate,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  patron  of  the  school. 

15244.  Would  you  levy  the  rate,  indiscriminately 
on  all  persons,  or  only  on  those  whose  religious , deno- 
mination coincided  with  that  of  the  school  ? — -I  think 
it  should  be  levied  on  all  indiscriminately 

15245.  Might  not  your  system  be  described  as.  one 
which  wan.  secular  in  its  aspect  towards  the  State, 


although . really  both  a.  secular  and.  religious  system?-— 
Certainly. 

15246.  And  that  would  relieve  the  State  from  any 
responsibility  withi  respect,  to  the  religious:  instruc- 
tion?— The  duty  of  the  State,  according  to  this  scheme, 
in  reference  to  religious  education,  would  be  tw,o-fold;; 
first,  to  provide  men  trained  as  religious  as  weEi  as 
secular- teachers,  and  secondly,  to  require  the  patron  , to 
undertake  religious  education.  These  two  things  being 
done,  the  State  would  have  nothing:  more  to  do  with 
the  religious,  affair- 

15247.  Would  you  make  it  a,. condition, that  the 
patrons  should  provide  religious  instruction? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15248.  But  you  would  not  prescribe  to  him  any 
form  of  it? — He  is  to  inform  the  State  what  the; form 
will  be. 

15249-  Would  you,  exclude  a.  secular  school,. alto- 
gether from  State  aid,? — Yes. 

15250.  Would  you  admit,  a ; Jewish,  school  on  the 
principle  of  teaching;  their  own  religion  ? — Provided 
they  taught  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

15251.  Would  you.  admit  in  fact  any  school,  which 
gave  some  kind  of  religious  instruction  ? — Some  kind 
of  religious  instruction.! 

15252.  The  Chairman - — Should  you  propose,  to.  ex- 
amine into  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  religious 
instruction  that  the:  patron,  gave,  or  be  satisfied  with 
his  undertaking  to  give  it  and. leave  it  to  his  honour-.? — 
I should  be  satisfied  with  his  undertaking  and  leave  it 
to  his  honour.  I think  it  is  all  that  the  State  could  do. 

15253.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  have  said 
that  you.  would,  desire  to  see  a uniform  system  of 
secular  education  ? — Yes. 

1525.4.  .Furnished  by  books,  selected  by  the  Com- 
missioners 1— Yes. 

15255.  Now  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  secular-  books  that,  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
the  different  denominations  of  classes  in  this. country  ? 
— Scarcely ; but  I think  unreasonable  objections.' would 
be  raised  which  might  be  fairly  met  by  the  power  of 
the  State. 

15256.  Would  you  propose  that  those  books, should 
be  selected — would  you  have  a board  of  selection  ? — 
The  three  paid  Commissioners  would  appoint  proper 
officers  for  the  purpose. 

15257.  The  Chairman.  — Would  you  have  Roman 
Catholic  sets  of  books,  Established  Church  sets,  and 
Presbyterian  sets  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  found 
necessary. 

15258.  Taking  for  instance  the  question  of: history; 
if  history  were  admitted,  would  not  separate  sets  be 
required  ? — W ell,  I think  a history  confined  to  facts 
might  be  found  which  ought  to  . be.  acceptable  to  all 
classes. 

15259.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.- — May  I ask 
whether  your  scheme. may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  opinions,  of  a large  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the 
members  of  .the  Church.  Education  Society  ? — Certainly 
not  of.  all ; but  I believe  of  many ; but  I put  it  forward 
altogether  on  my  own  responsibihty. 

152.60.  But  of  a large  majority  ?— I should  say  of  a 
large,  majority. 

15261.  How  far  may,  I.ask  does  your- scheme  differ 
from  what  you:  conceive  to  be  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  ? — I think  the.  minority  would  require. . a 
scheme  of.  National  education,  which  should,  be  as  re- 
gards members  of  the  Established,  Church,  denomina-. 
tional  strictly. 

15262.  But  you  consider  that  that  section  is  compara- 
tively small  ? — I think  .it  is  a small  section  In  . the 
paper  which  I have  drawn  up  there  will  be  found  a refer-, 
ence.  to  . a charge  delivered  by  the:  Lord-  Bishop,  of 
Ossory  in  1852. 

15263.  The  Chairman.-. — What  is  it  that., you  . ima- 
gine the.  minority  of,  the  Church.  Education : Society, 
wQuldrinsist  upon  in  addition  to  what  you  propose.? — 
I think,  the:  minority,  or  .some  members,  at  all  events, 
of  the  Church  Education-Society,  would  desire  the 
State, to  adopt  . Church  . education ; that  is,  to  recognise 
in.schools.  connected,  with  the.  State,  as  an.  essential 
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part  - of  education,  instruction  'in'  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  some  instruction  also  in  the  Catechism  and  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church. 

15264.  Do  you  mean  tiiat  those  persons  to  Whom 
you  refer  would  require  that  in  schools  supported  by 
Roman  Catholics  the  ‘State  Should  insist  on  reading 
the  Bible? — Yes. 

15265.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Your- religious 
scheme  contemplates  only,  if  I understand  right,  the 
reading,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Would  you  insist,  as 
a part  of  the  religious  instruction,  on  the  teaching  of 
the  'formularies  1 — -I  would  allow  the  patron  Of  the 
school  to  require  it  if  he  thought  fit-. 

15266.  You  would  give  him-'pertnission  to  teach 
those  fonnularies  ?— Exactly.  T Would  give  him  per- 
mission. 

15267.  Mr.  Dease. — Woidd  you  in  this  scheme  pro- 
pose to  exclude  the  children  of  parents  of  different 
religious  denominations  from  the  teacher,  from  any 
portion  of  the  teaching  that  they  chose  to  be  free  from  ? 
— Ho;  my- scheme  contemplates  at  least  two  schools 
where  there  is  a mixed  population;  and  then,  if  a 
Roman -Catholic  parent  wishes  "to  send  his  soh  where 
he  will  be  taught  Roman  Catholic-doctrine,  and  nothing 
else,  he  will  choose  one  school.  A Protestant ' parent 
will  send  his  son  or  his  child  to  a school  where  he  will 
be  taught  nothing  but  Protestant  doctrine.  A parent 
of  either  denomination  may  send  his  child  to  a school 
of  the  other  denomination,  if  he  chooses,  but  he  will 
do  so  with  his  eyes1  open;  because  plenty  of  notice  will 
be  set  before  all  the  world  that  this  school  is  a school 
of  such  a character  : If  you  enter  here,  you  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  reading 'the  Bible  ; or  if  you  enter  him 
you  enter,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
instructed  in  the  Roman 'Catholic  Catechism. 

15268.  But,  supposing  the  case  of  a district  where 
there  is- not  a sufficient  minority  to  maintain  a school, 
how  would  you  deal  with  it  1— I do  not  contemplate 
such  a case.  I believe  that  everywhere  a school  would 
be  found  for  the  minority;  and,  in  fact,  schools,  do 
exist  for  the  minorityinall  parishes  of  Ireland  at  present. 

15269.  And  in  all  parts  of  Ireland? — -In  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

15270.  Do  you  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
there  being  districts  in  the  south  Where  members  of  the 
Established  Church  are  in  such  a minority  that  there 
would  not  be  a sufficient  number  of  them  to  form  a 
school? — I believe  that  everywhere,  now,  either  the 
paiish  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or 1 some  Pro- 
testant layman,  has  a school  for  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  that  no  child  goes  to  a National  school, 
because  there  is  no  Protestant  school  for  him. 

15271.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  has  your 
scheme’ reference  mainly  to  the  root  or  to  persons  of  all 
social  ranks  ? — -To  the  poor. 

15272.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  a very 
great  many  parishes  in  the  South  of  Ireland — I could 
name  several  of  them  in  the  county  of  Limerick — 
where  the  Protestant  population  coidd  not  furnish 
half  a dozen  pupils  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  such  a 
school? — I am  not  aware  of  such  a case  in  the  city  of 
Limerick.  Limerick  is  a small  town  in  extent ; and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  a child  living  in  one  part 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  attending  a school  in  another 
part. 

15273.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  city  but  of  the 
county  . of  Limerick.;  and  . I could  name  some  parishes — 
the  parish  of  Mungret,  for  instance — where  it  is  often 
the  case  that  there  are  not  more  than  half  a dozen 
Protestant  children,  and . some  of  these,  perhaps,  dis- 
senters. Is  there  a -school  tin  that  parish? — -I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is 'a  school  in  that  parish  or 
not. 

15274.  Or  near  it?— Or  near  it.  I don’t  know. 

15275.  And,  for  instance,  there  is  .a.  parish  named 
Parteen,  -within  two  miles ; of  the; city  of  Limerick, 
going  , up  towards  the  mountains,;  andm  the  .National 
school  in  that  .district  1 presume;. there  -are  not  three 
children  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  'and  there  is  no 
school  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  Protestant 
school  of  any  kind ; how  would  you  manage'  for  three 


children  in  such  a place  as  that  ? — Well,  if  such  a Oct.  24,  1868. 
state  Of  things  exist,  and  there  is  no  school  for  them  to  ij^g 
go  to,  it  would  be  an  evil  Without  a remedy — an  evil  Hon.  Robert 
which  my  scheme  affords  no  remedy  for.  R-  Warren, 

15276.  Mi-.  Stokes. — Can  you  say,  as  a matter  of 
history,  Whether  the  opposition  raised  against  the  General  for 
Kildarc-place  Society  extended  beyond  the  Roman  Ireland. 
Catholic  clergy? — Originally  it  did;  but  at  the  time  it 
was  done  away  with,  I think  it  conciliated  all  classes 
except  the  Roman  Catholics. 

15277.  Was  there  a time  when  the  opposition 
was1  displayed  more  by  the  Protestant  bishops  and 
clergy  than  by  the  Roman  Catholics? — Perhaps  more; 
perhaps  they  were  more  active  in  displaying  their 
opposition. 

15278.  Are  you  aware  ‘that  the  National  school 
books  comprise  a large  portion  of  Scripture  history  and 
of  Other  matters  of  a religious  tendency,  and  that  in 
every  National  school  a table  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments printed  on  it  is  displayed  on  the  wall  ? — Yes ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  their  school  books  give  the 
least  idea  of  doctrinal  Christianity. 

15279.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  no  religious  in- 
struction is  given  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  school  ? 

— I say  ho  provision  for  religious  instruction  is  made ; 

I think  that  the  mere  holding  up  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments is  not  giving  religious  instruction.  It  is 
not  instructing  the  children  in  them. 

15280.  Would  you  say  more  fully  what  you  con- 
template, in  order  to  provide  that  the  secular  educa- 
tion should  be  directly  controlled  and  enforced  by  the 
State  ?—7This,  that  the  State  should  prescribe  a certain 
class  of  books,  and  require  that  class  of  books  to  be 
used ; and,  if  upon  inspection  it  Was  found  that  the 
children  were  not  instructed  in  those  books,  that  the 
State  should  stop  the  grant. 

15281.  Do  you  contemplate  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  ? — Certainly  not. 

15282.  If  the  patron  in  every  school  is  free  to  teach 
what  religion  he  pleases,  as  and  when  he  likes,  what 
do  you  gain  by  limiting  freedom  of  choice,  in  regard  to 
books? — To  secular  books,  because  otherwise  books 
might  be  introduced  which  would  not  teach  the'  sub- 
jects  provided  to  be  taught  in  those  schools. 

15283.  But  would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  a 
teacher,  on  a secular  book,  from  raising  any  religious 
question  he  Wishes  to  introduce  ? — Certainly  not — a 
religious  question ; but  books  of  an  immoral  character, 
or  of  a disloyal  character,  or  revolutionary  character, 
might  be  introduced. 

15284.  What  would  you  gain  by  compelling  a 
patron  to  state  his  rules  of  religious  instruction 
when  he  applies  for  aid  ? — In  the  first  place,  because 
I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  get  some  security 
for  religious  education  in  the  school ; and,  secondly, 
that  there  should  be  no  deception,  and  that  the  world, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  may  know  what  is 
the  character  of  the  school. 

15285.  Wordd  the  patron  be  free  to  change  his 
religious  rules  ? — Certainly  not. 

15286.  And  how  would  you  prevent  Iris  changing  ? 

— If  it  was  ascertained  by  the  complaints  of  the 
neighbourhood,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  the 
school  was  not,  in  fact,  conducted  on  those  principles 
of  the  scheme,  of  course  the  Commissioners  would  at 
once  interfere. 

15287.  Do  you  contemplate  any  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  new  schools  ? — Towards  the  building  of 
schools,  of  course  that  is  a detail  Which  the  Commis- 
sioners might  or  might  not  enter  into. 

15288.  If  such  schools  were  built  with  aid  from 
the  State,  what  provision  would  you  make  for  the 
religious  instruction  ? — None,  beyond  what  I have 
stated. 

15289.  Would  you  leave  the  choice  of  religious  in- 
struction to  the  person  who  first  applied  for  aid  ? — 

The  person  who  applies  for  aid  says  “ I am  going  to 
conduct  a school  for  such  and  such  a purpose,  will 
you  give  me  the  money  to  build  the  school  ? ” The 
Commissioners,  if  they  see  that  it  is  a proper  case, 
will  give  the  money  ; and  withhold  it,  if  not. 
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Od.  2-i,  18G8.  15290.  Would  you  require  a system  of  accounts  to 

— — be  kept  by  patrons  receiving  aid  from  rates  or  taxes  ? 

Hon  ^Robert  — Yes;  I think  that  accounts  should  be  kept  of  all 
i;  barren  moneys  received  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

M.F.,  H.M.’  15291.  You  are  aware  that  the  Christian  Brothers 

Attorney-  and  members  of  other  religious  communities  are  now 
Uehmff f°r  subject  to  very  serious  penalties.  In  admitting  them 
freely  to  teach  schools  aided  by  the  State,  would  you 
propose  to  repeal  those  disabilities  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  disabilities  that  the  Christian  Brothers  are 
subject  to. 

15292.  You  are  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Emancipation  Act? — There  are  provisions  against 
Jesuits  in  it;  but  I am  not  aware,  so  far  as  I know, 
whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  amenable  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  I would  rather  not  be  called  upon 
to  inquire  into  that  matter  now. 

15293.  Is  there  not  a provision  relating  to  persons 
bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows? — I do  not  know 
what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  I would  rather  not,  as  it  might  be  my  duty  to 
direct  a prosecution. 

15294.  Bound  by  “monastic  or  religious  vows”? — 
Well,  I should  consider  monastic  vows  religious  vows, 
but,  I do  not  know  whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are 
bound  by  any  vows.  In  Flanders  and  the  low  countries 
there  are  religious  societies  which  I have  always 
understood  were  not  bound  by  any  vows;  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  may,  for  all  I know,  be  free  from 
vows. 

15295.  Of  course  it  would  be  improper  to  say  that 
any  particular  person  was  bound  by  religious  vows, 
but  I may  say  of  the  body  that  they  are  bound? — 
Well,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

15296.  Would  you  allow  men  to  remain  under 
penalties — first  of  misdemeanour  and  then  outlawry — 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pay  them  as  schoolmasters  on  the 
other  hand  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  the  State  ought 
not  to  pay  a salary  to  anybody  who  is  wilfully  violating 
the  law  of  the  land ; but  I answer  that,  not  knowing 
whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  violating  the  law 
of  the  land  or  not. 

15297.  Mr.  Lease. — Would  you  extend  that  to  the 
case  of  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  who  in  assuming  the 
title  of  his  diocese  is  violating  the  law  of  the  land?- — 
Certainly;  but  I have  always  understood  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  themselves  do  not  assume 
the  name  and  title.  I never  saw  a document  signed 
by  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  styling  himself  by  the 
name  of  his  diocese. 

15298.  Do  you  propose  that  the  books  used  in 
schools  should  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners? — 
The  fourth  rule  which  I suggested  was  that,  “ school 
requisites,  including  books  for  secular  instruction, 
selected  by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  granted  for 
the  use  of  every  school  which  shall  be  inspected,  and 
no  other  books  of  secular  instruction  shall  be  used  in 
schools  receiving  aid  from  Government.” 

15299.  Selected  by  the  Commissioners? — Selected 
by  the  Commissioners. 

15300.  Would  you  by  the  word  “ selected  ” mean 
“ approved  ” ? — Certainly. 

15301.  So  that  that  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
any  religious  body  to  prepare  books  that  they  thought 
would  be  unobjectionable,  according  to  their  views, 
and  to  ask  the  Commissioners  to  place  them  on  their 
list? — To  get  the  Commissioners  to  place  them  on 
their  general  list. 

15302.  Would  you  propose,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  those  books  should  be  then  issued,  as  the 
Board’s  books  are  now,  at  reduced  prices  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15303.  All  the  Board’s  books  for  secular  instruc- 
tion should  be  granted  at  a reduced  price? — The 
books  on  the  list.  I have  already  stated  that  there 
might  be  several  sets  of  books — several  sets  of  spelling- 
books,  several  sets  of  geographies,  and  so  on,  and  then 
the  patron  of  the  school  would  apply  for  such  of  those 
books  as  he  required. 

15304.  And  also  of  reading  books? — And  also  of 
reading  books. 


15305.  Would  you  object,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  to- 
any  volumes,  exclusively  of  poetry,  being  prepared  by 
different  religious  bodies,  and  sent  for  approval  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Certainly  not. 

15306.  Would  you  propose  an  alteration  of  the  pre- 
sent rule,  which  prevents  grants  for  building  schools 
being  given  for  convent  schools  ? — I would  not,  if  a 
proper  case  was  made  to  satisfy  the  Commissioners. 

15307.  What  would  you  consider  a proper  case  ? — 
The  necessity  for  a school,  and  the  want  of  private 
means  to  build  the  school. 


15308.  Does  your  scheme  propose  or  contemplate 
the  granting  by  the  State  of  any  aid  for  the  building  of 
future  schools  that  may  be  required  ? — I answered  one 
of  the  Commissioners  already  to  the  effect,  and  I merely 
wish  to  repeat  that  that  would  be  a detail  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  paid  Commissioners. 


15309.  Supposmg  that  were  done,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  any  distinction  should  be  made  between 


grants  for  conventual  schools  and  grants  for  schools 
taught  by  laymen  or  lay  women? — I do  not. 


15310.  The  Chairma/ti. — Due  security,  I presume,, 
being  given  to  the  State  that  the  building,  when  com- 
pleted, should  be  continually  used  for  education? — 
Certainly ; devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  of  course  sub- 
ject to  State  inspection.  State  inspection  is  the  great 
security  which  the  State  would  have  for  bona  fide  edu- 
cation. 


15311.  Mr.  Lease. — In  reply  to  a question  of  Mr 
Stokes’s  you  stated  that  you  thought  religion  was  not- 
taught  at  present  in  any  of  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland.  Your  scheme  says — “the  present  National, 
system  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  provide  for  any 
religious  instruction  in  any  school  ” — am  I to  under- 
stand you  to  state  your  opinion  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  given  in  National  schools  ? — I have  no  doubt 
that  religious  instruction  is  given  in  most  National 
schools,  according  to  the  will  of  the  patron.  For  in- 
stance, in  all  schools  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man is  the  patron,  I have  no  doubt  religious  instruction 
in  Roman  Catholic  tenets  is  given ; and  in  schools  of 
which  a Protestant  clergyman  or  layman  is  patron, 
religious  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  given, 
on  the  other  hand. 

15312.  I think  your  scheme  contemplates  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  unpaid  official  Commissioners, 
whom  you  think  should  be  judges  of  the  superior  courts? 
— Yes  ; and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

15313.  Would  you  contemplate  that  these  judges- 
should  necessarily  be,  in  so  far  as  their  religious  belief 
went,  representatives  of  the  different  religions  in  the 
State  ? — I do  not  contemplate  that.  That  would  be  a 
matter  I think  for  whoever  had  the  nomination. 

15314.  You  think  that  the  three  paid  Commis- 
sioners should  be  necessarily  representatives  ? — That  is 
what  I contemplated,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  extend- 
ing the  number  to  three. 

15315.  But  you  would  not  extend  that  necessarily 
to  the  judges  ? — I would  not  extend  that  necessarily 
to  the  judges. 

15316.  Mr.  Stokes. — May  I ask  you  to  read  the 
33rd  and  34th  sections  of  the  10th  George  IV.,  chap 
7 ? — Yes : — ° 1 


33rd.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  Jesuit, 
or  member  of  any  such  religious  order,  community,  or 
society,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  admit  any 
person  to  become  a regular  ecclesiastic,  or  brother,  or  mem- 
ber of  any  such  religious  order,  community,  or  society,  or 
be  aiding  or  consenting  thereto,  or  shall  administer,  or  cause 
to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  adminis- 
tering or  taking,  any  oath,  vow,  or  engagement  purporting 
or  intending  to  bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  the  rules, 
ordinances,  or  ceremonies  of  such  religious  order,  commu- 
nity, or  society,  every  person  offending  in  the  premises  in 
England  or  Ireland  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanour, and  in  Scotland  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.” 34th  section.  “And  be  it  further  enacted-, 
that  in  case  any  person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  ad- 
mitted or  become  a Jesuit,  or  brother,  or  member  of  any 
other  such  religious  order,  community,  or  society  as  afore- 
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said,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanour,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  sentenced  and  ordered  to  be  banished  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life." 

15317.  Now  supposing  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
come  within  the  danger  of  these  sections,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  either  to  change  the  law,  or  exclude  them 
from  State  aid? — Certainly. 

15318.  Master  Broolce. — With  regard  to  the  rate 
which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
suppose  we  take  for  example  a parish  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  where  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  Episco- 
palians, and  Presbyterians,  how  would  you  divide 
the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  ? — It  would  be 
divided,  I think,  according  to  the  schools  in  the  parish. 

15319.  Without  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  creed 
of  the  individual  paying  the  rate  ? — Each  school  would 
be  fixed  as  belonging  to  a particular  denomination,  and 
the  rate  in  aid  would  be  distributed  amongst  them 
without  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  person  who 
pays  the  rate.  I think  the  rate  in  aid  would  be  levied 
for  a National  purpose. 

15320.  And  the  distribution  would  be  by  the  Com- 
missioners I presume? — According  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Commissioners. 

15321.  There  would  be  cases  where  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  who  might  be  a Protestant,  would  pay  the 
largest  part  of  the  rate,  and  the  Protestant  school  be 
extremely  small,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  school  vei-y 
large ; in  that  case  he  must  pay  the  rate  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  school  ? — Yes. 

15322.  Would  you  contemplate  a subdivision  of 
that  rate  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  or  accord- 
ing to  the  expenditure  of  the  school  ? — I merely  con- 
template in  general  the  justice  of  a rate  in  aid  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  without  considering  how  the 
details  of  that  measure  would  be  carried  out. 

15323.  A gentleman  who  was  examined  here  two 
days  ago,  and  who  appeared  to  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  matter — the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the 
diocese  of  Ossory — suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
uniform  rate  for  all  Ireland,  but  that  each  denomi- 
nation should  contribute  its  own  payment  for  its  own 
schools,  and  then,  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  up  the  deficiency  ? — That  would  be 
a very  desirable  scheme  to  adopt,  if  something  was  not 
done  of  the  nature  I have  suggested ; but  if  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  assist  all  schools  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a rate  in  aid,  then  I do  not  think  the  other 
scheme  would  be  just. 

15324.  It  might  be  unjust.  There  might  be  Epis- 
copalian contributors  holding  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  property,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  wanted  it 
most  ? — Yes. 

15325.  With  regard  to  the  case  Dr.  Wilson  put  of  a 
very  few  Protestant  children  in  a parish,  or  what 
hardly  occurs,  very  few  Roman  Catholic  children  in  a 
parish,  the  large  majority  being  of  another  creed,  and 
the  minority  so  few.  that  it  would  not  furnish  more  than 
three,  or  four,  or  five  children  to  a school,  it  would 
become  probably  in  that  case  almost  a matter  of 
necessity,  that  the  children  of  the  minority  should  not 
have  a school  of  their  own,  but  go -to  the  other  school 
for  instruction.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  providing 
for  such  cases  by  a conscience  clause  ? — I have  thought 
a great  deal  about  a conscience  clause,  but  I never 
could  satisfy  my  mind  how  a conscience  clause  could  be 
worked  in  this  country.  I don’t  think  that  those 
children  going  to  a Roman  Catholic  school,  with  a 
notice  on  the  door  that  it  was  a Roman  Catholic 
school,  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present, 
going  as  they  do  to  monastic  or  conventual  schools. 

15326.  You  would  rather  abolish  the  apparent  pro- 
tection?— I would  rather  abolish  the  apparent  pro- 
tection, which  is  no  real  protection  in  a school 
altogether  conducted  by  persons  of  a particular  faith. 
I think  a school  conducted  by  a Protestant  clergyman 
as  patron,  and  a Protestant  master  teaching  all  the 
children,  would  be  a place  where  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  not  be  protected  by  any  con- 
science clause.  In  the  same  way  I think  that  in  a school 
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conducted  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  instructed 
by  a Roman  Catholic  teacher,  the  religion  of  two  Pro- 
testants in  a school,  say  of  fifty  or  sixty  Roman 
Catholics,  would  not  be  safe,  or  be  protected  by  any 
conscience  clause. 

15327.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  that  is  the 
common  impression  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — I think  that'  is  the  general  im- 
pression. 

15328.  That  it  is  not  woi-th  keeping  up  an  apparent 
protection  which  is  no  protection  in  reality  ? — Yes. 

15329.  Mr.  Dease. — In  reference  to  your  last  state- 
ment in  answer  to  Master  Brooke,  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  any  conscience  clause  can  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  undue  interference  the  children  of 
the  minority  ? — I did  not  use  the  word  “ undue  inter- 
ference,” but  I spoke  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  a 
school  so  conducted,  as  being  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  healthy  growth  of  a child’s  religious  faith. 

15330.  That  being  so,  is  it  then  your  opinion  that, 
although  there  is  a conscience  clause,  Protestant  or 
Presbyterian  children  attending  schools,  the  patrons 
and  teachers  of  which  are  Roman  Catholics,  are  not 
protected  from  interference  with  their  faith  by  such 
clause  ? — I think  not,  and  I think  it  is  impossible  they 
could. 

15331.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  any  religious 
body  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a secular  book  on 
any  subject,  say  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  or 
anything  else  of  its  own,  should  you  object  to  that 
body  propounding  the  book  to  the  Commissioners  for 
their  approval  ? — Certainly  not,  but  if  I was  advising 
the  Commissioners  I should  say  they  would  act  very 
imprudently  if  they  took  a particular  book  for  a par- 
ticular school  which  they  did  not  adopt  for  general 
use.  I think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
placing  a book  upon  their  list  at  the  instigation  of  any 
body  to  be  used  when  applied  for,  but  they  would  in- 
volve themselves  in  an  overwhelming  correspondence, 
and  endless  disputes  if  it  was  open  to  any  person 
to  say — “ introduce  this  book  for  me  for  my  school.” 

15332.  My  question  had  reference  rather  to  books 
prepared  for  a particular  religious  body? — I think 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  introduce  them. 

15333.  Mr.  Dease. — With  regard  to  the  rate,  do  you 
propose  that  it  should  be  levied  as  the  poor-rate  is, 
and  paid  half  and  half  by  the  occupier  and  owner  ? — 
I think  that  that  would  be  a very  good  mode  of  levy- 
ing the  rate,  but  I always  thought  it  was  utterly  im- 
material how  the  rate  was  levied,  for  it  is  paid  by  the 
owner  of  the  land. 

15334.  I mean  to  say,  supposing  you  are  going  to  im- 
pose a new  tax,  would  you  levy  it  from  the  land- 
lord direct,  or  from  the  occupier  direct ; and  if  from 
the  occupier-,  would  you  give  him  the  right  he  now  has 
with  regard  to  the  poor-rate,  of  deducting  one-half 
from  the  landlord  ? — I think  that  would  be  the  proper 
mode  of  levying. 

15335.  So  that  it  would  be  paid  share  and  share 
alike  in  future  on  the  present  lettings? — Yes,  on  the 
present  lettings. 

15336.  The  Chairman. — I suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  the  collection,  you  would  have  it  collected 
as  an  additional  1(7  or  2d.  to  the  poor-rate? — Yes, 
whatever  the  sum  was. 

15337.  Mr.  Dease. — The  point  I want  to  arrive  at 
is  whether  you  would  have  it  treated  like  the  poor- 
rate  or  the  county  cess  ? — Like  the  poor-rate. 

15338.  Of  which  the  landlord  pays  one-half? — Yes. 

15339.  With  regard  to  Inspectors,  you  say  that 
they  should  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
system  you  sketch  out,  being  practically  a denomina- 
tional one,  would  you  propose  that  the  Inspectors 
should  be  of  a particular  denomination — that  the  In- 
spector inspecting  a Protestant  school  should  be  a 
Protestant,  and  vice  versa  1 — Certainly  not,  I have 
expressed  myself  already,  most  strongly,  that  I thought 
it  most  desirable  a Roman  Catholic  Inspector  should 
inspect  Protestant  schools  and  a Protestant  should  in- 
spect Roman  Catholic  schools — not  necessarily,  but 
occasionally. 
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15340.  Would  not  that  give  a great  preponderance 
as  regards  the  matter  of  patronage  to  Protestants  in 
the  way  of  inspection,  there  being  so  many  more 
Roman  Catholic  schools  than  Protestant  ones  in  the 
country? — There  probably  would  be  more  patronage 
given  to.them ; and,  I think,  it  would  not  be  unreasona- 
ble. In  the  same  way  there  would  be  more  Roman 
Catholic  .teachers. 

15341.  In  the  appointment  of  chaplains  to  the 
training  schools;  you  state  that  chaplains  or  catechists 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for  these 
schools.  Would  you  propose,  in  the  case  of  the  train- 
ing schools  for  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  to  recognise, 
or  not  to  recognise,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  diocese  to  have  any  veto  to  such 
appointment  ? — I speak  really  without  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ; but  I am  under  the  impression 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  will  accept  any 
appointment  if  he  is  forbidden  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

15342.  Has  not  that  resulted  hitherto  in  some  in- 
stitutions that  were  intended  to  have  chaplains  not 
having  any  ? — That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State. 

15343.  Would  you  contemplate  the  probability  of 
such  a>case  arising  in  regard  to  these  schools,  or  would 
you  recognise  that  authority,  and  so  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  occurrence  ? — I should  rather  not  give  a 
hasty  answer  to  that  question.  I think  that  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  essential  thing  is  that  there 
should  be  chaplains  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
teachers  of  different  denominations. 

15344.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Does  it  not  involve  a 
very  important  principle  in  .connexion  with  your 
scheme?— Do  you  mean  whether  there  would  be  a 
veto  on  the  appointment  ? 

15345.  I mean  the  necessity  of  such  appointments  ? 
— I think  that  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  the  Protestant  clergymen  to  accept  a chap- 
laincy. 

15346.  Mi-.  Dease. — But  if  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man does  not  think  so,  and  his  Church  does  not  think 
so,  how  would  you  meet  the  case?— That  is  an  evil, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  provide  a remedy. 

15347.  Rev.  Mr.  Goivie. — Would  it  notbe  a much 
simpler  plan  to  abolish  the  establishment  in  Max-lbo- 
rough-street  altogether,  and  let  each  denomination 
have  its  proper  training  school,  and  let  the  -teachers 
trained  by  them  be  sent  to  a central  Board  for  exami- 
nation, and  if  competent,  they  could  there  have  their 
certificates? — I should  veiy  much  prefer  that. 

15348.  Mr.  Dease. — Under  such  circumstances  no 
such  , difficulty  as  that  to  which  I allude  woidd  arise, 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  an  objection  being  raised  by 
a Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  any  appointment  made  ? — 
The, important  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  properly 
trained  as  secular  teachers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
State,  for  I think  it  essential  the  State  should  have 
the  entire  control  of  the  secular  education  of  the 
country,  and  not  trust  it  either  to  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  bishops  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  bishojxs 

15349.  Inasmuch  as  the  teachers  under  the  denomi- 
national system  would  necessarily  become  to  a certain 
extent  teachers  of  religion  as  well  as  of  secular  matters, 
would  it  not  be  indispensable  that  they  should  have  the 
authox-ity  of  their  diocesan  or  clex-gy  to  teach,  and 
would  it  not  be  necessary  that  they  slxoxxld  be  trained 
under  a system  that  would  be  acceptable  to  those 
authorities  ? — I think  so. 

15350.  And  is  it  not  a matter  of  fact  that  where  it 
has  been  attempted  to  appoint  chaplains,  or  -where 
chaplains  have  been  appointed,  and  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  has  not  been  recognised,  the  thing  has 
been  a failure  ? — The  appointments  have  been  made 
in  a great  number  of  cases.  The  instances  have  been 
very  few  in  which  such  difficxxlties  have  occurred.  We 
have  chaplains  of  gaols  and  of  poor-houses  throughout 
Ireland.  One  may  remember  two  or  three  instances 
perhaps  in  the  coixx-se  of  twenty  yeax-s,  but  it  is  very 
rare  case  in  which  any  difficxxlty  has  occurred. 

15351.  Mr.  Stokes. — Generally  speaking,  do  you 
think  your  scheme  woxxld  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics 


of  this  country? — I think  it  woxxld' thoroughly  satisfy 
the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  the  country. 

15352.  Rev.  Dx\  Wilson. — You  make  a distinction 
between  laymen  and  the  bishops  ? — -I  do,  because  I 
think  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  aixxioxxs  to  have 
the  entire  control  both  of  the  religious  and  the  secular 
education  of  the  counti-y,  and  I woxxld  not  give  that 
power  either  to  the  bishops  and  clex-gy  of  the  Protes- 
tant Chxu-ch  or  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Ronxan 
Catholic  Chxxrcli.  It  is  of  mox-e  importance  to  consider 
what  is  for  the  interest  of  the  laymen. 

15353.  Mr.  Dease. — Do  you  consider  there  is  any 
max-ked  difference  of  opixiion  and  wishes  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  and  that  expressed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  upon  the  subject  ? — -Upon  many 
subjects  in  coixnexion  with  education  I believe  there  is. 
For  instance,  upon  the  subject  of  a charter  to  the 
Qxxeen’s  Univex-sity,  so  much  considex-ed  this  year,  I 
believe  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops . ax-e  altogether  opposed 
one  to  the  other. 

15354.  With  regax-d  to  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing, may  I ask  xxpon  what  yoxx  ground  your  belief 
that  tlxex-e  is  a divex-gence  of  opinion  between  the 
bishops  and  the  laity? — I gx-ound  it  upon  opinions  I 
have  heard  expx-essed  by  Roman  Catholic  laymen. 

15355.  Has  anything  ever  emanated  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  as  a body,  or  publicly  fi-om  in- 
dividuals amongst  them,  that  would  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  case  ? — I am  not  able  to  refer 
to  any  public  documents  or  public  acts  coixnected  with 
the  subject. 

15356.  Do  you  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
if  they  held  that  stroxxg  opiixion,  woxdd  as  a body  or 
as  individuals  refrain  from  expressing  it  ?— Tt  is  diffi- 
cult for  me,  who  am  a Protestant,  to  discuss  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  as  regards  their 
clergy ; but  I believe  the  subject  of  education  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chxxrcli  as  a subject 
of  morals,  connected  with  religion,  over  which  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  think  they 
ought  to  have  the  exclusive  control.  I believe  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  don’t  like  that  and  won’t  subnxit 
to  it. 

15357.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  px-imai-y  education  in  Ireland  which  will  not 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  these  essentials? 
— I think  it  would  be  possible  to  cany  on  this  scheme, 
although  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  not  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  woxxld  not;give 
them  the  entire  religious  control  of  the  system. 

15358.  What  would  be  yoxxr  specific  objection  to  so 
modifying  the  scheme,  that  it  might  be  made  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops? 

Because  I don’t  think  that  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
bona  fide  system  of  secular  instruction  established  ixx 
the  country. 

15359.  Would  that  not  be  provided  for  by.  the 
system  of  inspection — payment  by  resxxlts  ? — The  sys- 
tem of  inspection  mxxst  be  on  a system  recogxxised  by 
the  State.  The  system  recognised  by  the  State  can 
oxxly  be  extracted  from  the  books  selected  by  “the 
State  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  if  the  books 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  as 
distinguished  from  the  State,  I don’t  see  how  thex-e 
can  be  an  effective  inspection. 

15360.  Not  as  regards  a certain  xninimum of  literax-y 
acquirements  for  which  the  teachers  would  be  paid?— 
The  teachers  must  be  paid  to  instruct  according  to  the 
books. 

15361.  As  regards  the  chief  matters  being  taught 
in  schools — those  things  which  the,  great  majority  of 
the  children  attending  schools  in  the  country  ax-e 
engaged  in  learning— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
do  you  contemplate  any  difficulty  1— If  the  education 
of  the  State  was  limited  to  that  I shoxd.d  contemplate 
no  difficxxlty. 

15362.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  children  attending  schools  in  Ireland  do  not  get 
beyond,  that,  and  their  education  in  that  department 
is -very  bunted? — I thxnk  the  majority  of  the  children 
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do  get  beyond  that.  They  may  not  acquire  those 
things  perfectly,  but  I think  they  acquire  a knowledge 
of  a great  many  other  things. 

15363.  Of  what  description  ? — Geography,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  mathematics. 

15364.  Mr.  Stolccs. — Would  it  be  your  opinion 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  upset  the  present  system  in 
order  to  introduce  a change  that  would  not  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  people? — I believe 
the  present  system  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  anything  could 
possibly  be  to  all  except  a comparatively  small  section. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  addressed  me  a question  about 
the  Homan  Catholic  bishops  being  satisfied.  I believe 
they  are  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  and  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  of  opposition 
to  the  present  system,  and  I believe  they  will  gradually 
acquire  power  so  as  to  overthrow  the  present  system, 
or  to  divert  it  altogether  from  its  present  character. 

15365.  Is;  not  that  opposition  which  you  refer 
to  confined  very  much  to  the  training  and  model 
schools? — It  is  chiefly  confined  to  them,  but  the  de- 
nunciations for  instance  of  Cardinal  Cullen  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  model  schools,  but  addressed  to  the  whole 
system.  He  has  described  it  as  a “ baneful  system.” 

15366.  Mr.  Lease. — Do  you  consider  the  reason  of 
the  opposition,  is  to  any  extent,  because  they  have  not 
quite  as  much  power  over  the  education  as  you  seem 
to  think  they  want  ? — Perhaps  that  may  be  one  cause, 
but  the  great  reason  is — the  great  reason  expressed  at 
all  events  by  the  Cardinal  is,  that  it  is  not  a religious 
system,  and  that  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  religi- 
ous education  of  the  children  of  his  Church. 

15367.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
training  system,  where  they  had  not  a certain  control — 
a control  that  a Homan  Catholic  bishop  expects  to  have, 
and  which  Catholics  think  he  has  a right  to  have  in 
his.  diocese  over  the  appointmentof  the  chaplains  in  those 
training  schools? — Well  I assume  that  the  bishop 
would  be  consulted,  and  would  have  great  weight  in 
the  selection  of  chaplains  in  the  training  schools,  but. 
as  to  actually  satisfying  any  man  of  any  creed  it  is 
rather  a hopeless  thing  to  expect. 

15368;  You  think  that  nobody  can  be  satisfied  ? — 
I rarely  meet  people  who  are  satisfied. 

15369.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  contemplate. teach- 
ers offering  themselves  for  classification  who  have  been 
trained  in  other  places  than  in  colleges  either  main- 
tained or  assisted  by  the  State  ?— I think  it  would  be 
open  to  everyone. 

15370.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson- — You  are  aware  that  in 
the  opinion  of  many  parties,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  present 
system  is  largely  denominational  ? — Yes. 

15371.  But  denominational  with  a conscience  clause  ? 
— Yes,  with  a conscience  clause. 

15372.  Can  you  specify  any  case  of  proselytism,  so 
far  as  a Protestant,  child  was  concerned,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  received  his  education  in  any  of  the 
National  schools  in  the  country  under  a Roman  Catho- 
lic teacher  and  management  ? — No,  nor  can,  I specify 
a case  of  a Roman  Catholic  being  proselytized  in  a 
Protestant  school. 

15373.  I believe  this  proposed  scheme  is  largely  to 
meet  different  denominations  ? — Yes. 

•15374.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  rate  in 
aid;  how  should  you  deal  with  distiicts  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  wherein  addition  to  the  three  leading  deno- 
minations you  have  a fail-  sprinkling  of  Methodists,- 
Baptists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  others? — ■ 
Unitarians,  I believe,  generally  belong  to  the  Presby- 
terian body,  and  with  regard  to  the  Baptists  andWes- 
leyans,  I never  found  any  claim  put  forward  by  them 
to  have  separate  schools; 
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15375.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Unitarians  are 
wholly  distinct  from  the  Presbyterian  body  in  this 
country,  so  called  ? — I am  not  aware.  I thought  they 
were  both  governed  on  the  same  Church  principles; 

15376.  Are  you  not  aware  that  their  doctrines  are 
diametrically  opposed? — On,  one  subject  I believe 
they  are. 

15377.  Then  how  could  you  expect  instruction  to 
be  given  to  Unitarian  children  in  a Presbyterian 
school? — I should  suppose  that  when  the  Unitarians 
are  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a congregation,  we 
might  expect  they  would  establish  a school  for  them- 
selves. 

15378.  Does  not  this  division  of  the  rate-  in  aid 
necessarily  imply  a part  of  the  money  contributed  by 
Protestants  going  to  the  support  of  education- — re- 
ligious as  well  as  secular — of  Roman  Catholics,'  and 
the  money  contributed  by  Roman  Catholics  going  in 
the  same  way  to  the  education  of  Protestants  ? — Yes, 
just  as  the  taxes  of  the  country  go  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike. 

15379.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Protestant  community? — I think  they  would  have  no 
reasonable  grounds  of  objection. 

15380.  Does  not  that  proposed  division  of  the  rate 
involve  the  Protestants  paying  for  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  Roman  Catholics  and  vice  versa  1 — Certainly. 

15381.  Should  you  not  regard  this  part  of  your 
scheme  as  involving  a principle  of  indiscriminate  en- 
dowments ? — To  a certain  extent  it  does,  and  to  that 
extent  I have  no  objection  to  it. 

15382;  I think  you  stated. that  by  your  scheme  you 
would  provide  first  trained)  religious  teacher's  for  all 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

15383.  And  that  you  would  provide  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  given  in.every  school  %- — Yes,  that 
the  patrons  should  undertake  to  give  it  in  every  school. 

15384.  Does  not  that  involve  the  State  in  the  pay- 
ment and  support  of  opposing  religious  systems? — 
Certainly. 

15385.  Mr.  Dease.— Is  not  that  recognised  already 
in  the  payment  of  chaplains!  of  gaols  and  poor-houses  ? 
— Certainly,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways. 

15386.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  contemplate  two  schools 
in  each  parish  ? — I do. 

153S7.  And  you  consider  that  two  schools  in  each 
parish — one  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
would,  generally  speaking,  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  ?— Generally  speaking,  I do. 

15388.  Then  on  what  principle  would  you  provide 
three  paid  Commissioners  of  three  religions  ? — Because 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
three  schools.  In  some  there  might  be  two  schools — 
one  Presbyterian  and  the  other  Church  of  England,  or 
one  Presbyterian  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  and 
to  represent  the  Presbyterian  body  I think,  it  fail-  and 
reasonable  that  there  should  be  a paid  Commissioner 
of  that  denomination. 

15389.  How  do  you  contemplate  such  a Board  would 
practically  work? — On  the  principle  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. 

1539G.  Would  not  the  Roman  Catholic  Commis- 
sioner, who  would  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  always  be  in  a minority  on  de- 
batable questions  ? — I hope  not; 

15391.  Mr.  Lease. — May  I ask  which  of  the  other 
two  would  you  expect  to  agree  with  him  ? — Sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other.  It  depends  upon,  the 
question.  I am  quite  sure  that  upon  this  subject  of 
education,  I agree  with  Roman  Catholics  on  some 
points  as  against  Presbyterians,  and  also  on  some 
points  against  members  of  my  own  Church — that  is,  on 
matters  of  principle. 


Oct.  24,  1868. 

The  Right 
Hon.  .Robert 
R.  Warreh; 
m.p.,  H.M. 
Attorney- 
General  for 
Ireland. 
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William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 


15392.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  Secretary  to  the 
dare-street  Commissioners  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

15393.  What  is  their  official  title  %—  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland — that  is  their  corporate  title. 

15394.  Are  they  a corporate  body  with  a common 
seal1! — Yes,  my  lord. 

15395.  What  does  their  property  consist  of  ? — 
Chiefly  of  land  endowments  of  the  schools. 

15396.  Are  those  endowments  appropriated  to 
particular  schools,  or  are  they  a general  fund  dispos- 
able by  the  Commissioners  at  their  discretion  1 — They 
are  specially  devoted  to  distinct  and  separate  schools, 
my  lord,  and  cannot  be  appropriated  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  accounts  have  to  be  kept  perfectly  separate 
and  distinct.  When  I say  they  cannot  be  appropri- 
ated, there  is  a small  exception  with  regard  to  one  class 
of  schools,  where  if  there  is  a surplus  it  may  be  applied 
towards  the  building  and  repairs. 

15397.  Will  you  enumerate  the  schools  that  have 
these  separate  estates  ? — I had  better  refer  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  There 
are  seven  Royal  schools  which  have  estates.  These 
are  the  principal  estates. 

15398.  Are  these  Royal  schools  schools  of  a su- 
perior class  1 — Y es ; they  are  grammar  schools  corres- 
ponding to  a great  extent  to  the  large  schools  in 
England. 

15399.  Do  the  Commissioners  maintain  any  schools 
for  primary  education? — A few  they  have  established 
for  the  tenantry  on  their  own  estates,  which  form  the 
endowments  of  those  classical  schools. 

15400.  That  is  as  landlords,  and  not  as  public 
officers  ? — As  landlords  they  thought  it  part  of  then- 
duty,  after  a long  discussion  as  to  whether  they  could 
apply  the  funds  for  that  purpose,  they  subsequently 
decided  that  they  could  do  so,  and  they  have  built  in 
two  or  three  instances  school-houses  on  their  own 
estates  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  tenants.  Those 
are  strictly  primary  schools. 

15401.  Are  those  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  ? — Some  of  them. 

15402.  With  what  body  are  the  others  in  con- 
nexion?— They  are  not  directly  in  connexion  with 
any — they  are  under  the  Board.  There  is  one  that 
has  been  recently  built,  and  has  not  yet  been  opened, 
because  the  intention  is  or  was  to  place  it  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  and  we  got  from  it  all 
the  necessary  documents  to  enable  us  to  build  it,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  open  it  as  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  parish  priest,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
joint  managers  of  the  school,  a non- vested  school,  having 
refused  to  act  with  anybody  else.  He  must  have  the 
whole  and  sole  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  the  master.  That  matter 
is  still  in  abeyance,  and  has  not  been  decided  as  yet. 

15403.  How  many  schools  belonging  to  your  Board 
are  under  the  National  Board  ? — Well,  I think  there 
is  only  Kilbricken,  in  the  Queen’s  County.  That  is 
the  only  one  that  is  distinctly  under  it.  The  school  I 
was  alluding  to,  it  was  to  have  been,  and  probably  will 
be,  under  that  Board,  if  we  can  arrange  matters. 

15404.  What  is  the  name? — The  King’s  Island  school. 

15405.  What  are  the  primary  schools  supported  by 
your  society  not  connected  with  the  National  Board  ? 
—There  is  Mullaghmore  for  the  tenantry  of  the 
Armagh  school  estate  ; Townawilly,  which  is  for  the 
Raphoe  school  estate.  Kilbricken  is  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board,  and  King’s  Island  was  to  have 
been.  These  are  the  only  ones  we  have  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board. 

15406.  Will  you  enumerate  your  other  primary 
schools,  and  say  with  what  body  they  are  in  connexion  ? 
— There  are  very  few  primary  schools  of  any  kind  we 
have  any  connexion  -with  ; almost  all  have  some  classical 
education  connected  with  them.  Tullyvin  is  a primary 
school,  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  It 
is  a private  endowment  for  purely  Protestant  prin- 
ciples by  persons  professing  Protestant  principles. 


15407.  Is  the  endowment  held  by  your  society  as 
trustees  ? — Yes. 

15408.  Proceed  with  your  list  of  primary  schools 
maintained  by  the  Commissioners  as  landlords  that 
are  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board? — 
Mullaghmore  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  ; Townawilly  is  not  in  connexion  -with  the 
National  Board  ; Kilbricken  is  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board ; King’s  Island  is  intended  to  be  in 
connexion  with  the  Board.  It  is  in  the  county  Tyrone, 
Tullyvin  is  in  the  county  Cavan,  and  Kil worth  is  a 
primary  school,  but  is  under  Protestant  control. 

15409.  Are  any  of  these  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  Society  ? — No,  not  strictly. 
The  one  at  Mullaghmore,  the  clergyman  who  was  rector 
of  the  parish,  and  also  a member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Endowed  School  Commission,  for  a while  got  that 
school  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  it 
got  school  requisites  from  that  society ; that  has  not 
been  so  lately,  nor  for  several  years. 

15410.  What  system  of  supervision  or  inspection  have 
you  for  those  schools  that  are  not  under  the  National 
Board  ? — We  have  none.  We  have  no  power  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  any  person  going  round  or  visiting 
these  schools,  and  that  is  a defect.  I myself  took 
the  liberty  of  strongly  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  this,  and  also  the 
Commission  that  sat  in  1835. 

15411.  What  is  the  reason  why,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners have  one  or  two  schools  under  the  National 
Board,  that  under  these  circumstances  they  do  not  put 
them  all  under  the  Board  ? — They  are  anxious  to  do 
so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  persons  to  act  as  joint  mana- 
gers of  non-vested  schools.  In  the  case  of  King’s  Island 
the  house  has  been  built,  and  ready  to  be  opened  up- 
wards of  a year,  and  the  intention  was  to  make  it  a 
non-vested  school,  of  which  the  parish  priest  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  were  to  be  the  joint  managers  ; 
and  everything  went  on  smoothly  until  the  school  was 
about  being  opened,  and  then  the  parish  priest  said  he 
would  not  allow  the  clergyman  to  act  with  him.  Then 
we  offered  to  put  a layman,  the  agent,  -with  him,  but 
he  would  not  have  that.  Then  I was  going  to  act  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  have  me  either.  He  said  he 
should  have  the  whole  and  sole  control  of  the  school  in 
his  own  hands. 

15412.  Why  does  the  society  require  there  should 
be,  if  there  is  a difficulty,  joint  managers  of  their 
schools  ? — It  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  religion,  I believe.  The  principle  is  that  there  is 
generally  a joint  management  of  non-vested  schools. 
It  is  not  a subject  with  which  I am  vex-y  well  ac- 
quainted. 

15413.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  nominating 
any  of  the  trustees  or  of  their  offieex-s  as  patron  of 
the  school,  and  putting  it  under  the  Board,  and  there- 
by securing  the  benefit  of  inspection? — That  was 
thought  of  before,  and  it  was  tried ; but  in  this  case  I 
communicated  -with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  said  that  I would  become  the  patron ; and  I also  un- 
dertook ; for  the  children  who  attend  the  school  are 
almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  I undex-took 
to  him  that  I would  get  the  National  Boax-d  to  select 
for  that  school  a master  who  should  be  a Roman 
Catholic ; but  he  said  he  would  xxot  allow  anyone  to 
interfere. 

15414.  In  those  National  schools  which  are  not  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board,  who  appoints  the 
masters  ? — The  Board  of  Commissioners. 

15415.  And  do  they  leave  that  master  without  su- 
pervision from  one  year  to  another  ? — No,  for  every 
half  year  he  is  obliged  to  send  returns  of  the  work 
done  in  the  school  to  the  Commissioners,  and  a return 
of  the  course  of  education,  and  the  agents,  though  not 
officially,  constantly  look  in  and  examine,  though  not 
appointed  regular  visitors. 

15416.  Are  there  any  schools  maintained  by  the 
Commissioners  out  of  the  trust  fund,  in  which  primary 
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'education  is  carried  on  ? — Except  those  I mentioned 
•there  are  not. 

15417.  Is  there  anything  in  the  society’s  trust 
•deed  requiring  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  either 
primary  education  or  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — No, 
there  is  not. 

15418.  What  are  the  present  annual  revenues  of  the 
several  school  estates  1— I did  not  come  prepared  to 
-answer  that  question  at  all,  but,  if  I might  take  the 
•liberty,  I would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Endowed 
School  Commission. 

15419.  Can  you  give  us  the  reference? — You  will 
find  it  more  in  the  evidence.  I had  no  idea  that  your 
lordship  was  going  into  these  facts,  except  as  to  primary 
-schools. 

15420.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Do  you  publish  the  de- 
tails of  the  schools  annually  ? — We  every  year  send 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  a report,  which  is  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  is  published  as  a Parliamentary  paper. 
That  is  the  general  practice. 

15421.  Does  that  report  enter  into  any  detail  ? — 
No  general  proceedings.  - 

15422.  There  is  no  annual  report  of  your  proceed- 
ings published  ? — No,  except  as  above  stated. 

15423.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission received  a good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  bad 
•condition  of  your  estates? — Yes. 

15424.  Have  you  effected  improvements  ? — Yes. 

15425.  Then  the  rental  is  increased? — I don’t 
think  so.  It  is  very  difficult  to  raise  rents  in  Ireland. 
In  general  the  management  of  the  estates  is  much  better. 

15426.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  not  a good  many  of 
the  schools  now  vested  in  you  as  endowed  schools, 
originally  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — 
'That  is  a question  of  law.  You  will  find  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  if  you  look  at  the  Report  of  the  En- 
dowed School  Commissioners,  which  was  not  a una- 
nimous one.  There  were  two  Commissioners  dissented 
altogether  from  that  report — one  of  them  on  general 
principles — Baron  Hughes.  But  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
eminent  civilian,  published  a report  altogether  dis- 
senting from  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  who 
signed  this  report,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Board, 
as  to  its  functions,  and  as  to  a great  many  other  con- 
clusions which  the  majority  had  arrived  at,  and  his 
report  is  toto  cosh  different  as  to  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commissioners. 

15427.  Are  the  diocesan  free  schools  under  your 
Board? — They  are. 

15428.  Are  they  in  any  better  condition  than  they 
were  reported  then  ? — They  are,  but  not  satisfactory 
at  all  yet,  and  I don’t  think  ever  will  be.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  frequently,  I may 
say  constantly,  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  those  schools.  In  the  foundation,  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  masters,  and  in  all  those  things,  they  are  most 
unsatisfactory ; and  the  Board  has  merely  a sort  of 
visitorial  power,  but  no  real  power  at  all. 

15429.  Have  your  Commissioners  ever  proposed  to 
Government  any  scheme  by  which  those  foundations 
could  be  really  made  efficient  and  useful  ? — I believe 
there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  different  plans 
proposed — certainly  discussions  have  taken  place — 
and  I myself  took  the  liberty,  at  my  examination 
before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  to  suggest 
a great  many  improvements  and  alterations  which 
I thought  would  make  the  Board  more  efficient 
and  give  it  the  power  it  ought  to  have,  for 
it  is  totally  defective  as  to  power.  In  fact,  it  has  little 
more  than  visitorial  power,  and  no  power  of  paying 
visitors  or  inspectors.  The  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools  state  distinctly  their  opinion  we  have  the 
power  of  paying  visitors.  Mr.  Stephens  states  dis- 
tinctly we  had  not  the  power  of  paying  visitors  ; and 
Mr.  Wise’s  Committee  that  sat  in  1835,  reported  that 
we  had  not  power — in  fact  there  are  no  funds  for  it. 

15430.  Were  the  Royal  Free  Schools  at  all  intended 
to  give  a fair  education  to  the  people  of  the  middle 
class? — That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Some  hundred  years  ago  they  were  founded.  I be- 
lieve they  were  intended  to  be  classical  schools  ex- 


clusively. That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  the  opi- 
nion has  been  held  all  through,  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  the  same  class  of  schools  as  Harrow  or 
Rugby,  or  such  other  schools  in  England. 

15431.  The  Enniskillen  Royal  Free  School  is  the 
richest  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  largest,  and  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  successful  school  in  Ireland. 

15432.  The  Commissioners  state,  in  page  60,  “We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  are 
entitled  to  require  that  a complete  course  of  English 
and  commercial  education  should  be  provided  for  their 
sons  in  some  department  of  the  school,  as  a prepara- 
tion for  their  entering  on  civil  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits, even  though  they  should  refuse  to  receive 
the  classical  instruction,  which,  if  it  be  the  primary  is 
not  the  exclusive  trust  of  the  foundation.”  You  be- 
lieve there  is  a doubt  about  that.  You  don’t  think  it 
is  exclusive? — Since  that  report  was  published  tin- 
master  of  the  school,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, has  very  much  extended,  and  in  fact  added  a 
sort  of  commercial  branch  to  the  school. 

15433.  Is  that  open  to  children  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations ? — Oh,  yes ; all  the  Royal  schools  are. 

15434.  Then  there  could  hardly  be  any  necessity 
for  a model  school  to  be  established  there  ? — Well,  I 
don’t  know.  The  model  school  I suspect  would  be  better 
attended  where  commercial  education  was  the  principal 
branch.  For  at  the  classical  school  it  would  be  secon- 
dary. The  model  school  is  more  for  commercial  educa- 
tion and  the  humbler  classes. 

15435.  But  still,  are  we  not  justified  in  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a waste  of  public  funds  in  es- 
tablishing at  enormous  expense  a new  school,  where 
there  was  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  already 
working  and  bound  to  provide  a fair  commercial  edu- 
cation for  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen? — That  is  a 
question  I am  not  prepared  to  answer.  I do  not  want 
to  cast  blame  on  anyone,  and  should  not  wish  to  give 
my  opinion  against  anyone. 

15436.  You  cannot  say  anything  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment ? — I don’t  give  any  opinion. 

15437.  There  is  a grammar  school  at  Clonmel — is 
that  under  your  body  ? — It  is. 

15438.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  that  school 
now  1— I do — at  least  six  months  ago. 

15439.  Is  it  satisfactory? — Very  unsatisfactory. 

15440.  In  the  same  case  of  Clonmel  there  was  a 
good  endowment  which  would  have  provided  educa- 
tion for  the  middle  classes  of  Clonmel.  The  endow- 
ment specifies  exactly,  if  I don’t  mistake  what  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fund  was?— It  was  for  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  a Grammar  school,  where  the  children  of  the 
Protestant  freemen  of  Clonmel  should  be  taught  gratis. 
We  do  not  confine  it  to  that. 

15441.  As  I said  before,  when  there  was  an  endow- 
ment for  providing  good  middle  class  education  at 
Clonmel,  might  it  not  be  considered  a rather  extrava- 
gant use  of  public  money  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  establish  another  school  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  same  place? — I am  not  aware 
there  has  been  such. 

15442.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a large  and 
expensive  model  school  there? — I was  not  aware  of  it. 

15443.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Could  your  schools  at 
Enniskillen  or  Clonmel  have  supplied  a training  for 
teachers  for  primary  education  generally? — I think 
not.  The  funds  are  vested  in  the  Board  for  specific 
purposes,  and  it  would  be  a breach  of  trust  to  apply 
them  otherwise. 

15444.  Should  you  regard  your  schools  as  inter- 
mediate schools  between  universities  and  primary 
schools  ? — That  is  the  view  I take  of  it. 

15445.  Rev.  Mr.  Come. — Are  you  acquainted  at 
all  with  the  model  school  system  ? — I am  not. 

15446.  Mr.  Dease. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Tullyvin  school,  in  the  county  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

15447.  Who  is  the  manager  of  that  school  ? — The 
managers  of  that  school  are  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry 
O’Brien,  Colonel  Clements,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Darly. 

15448.  In  whom  does  the  appointment  of  teachers 
in  that  school  vest? — In  the  three  trustees;  but  the 

4-  Q 


Oct.  24,  18t>8. 

Wm.  Cotter 
Kyle,  esq. 
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Oct.  24,  1868.  person  who  takes  the  real  interest  in  the  school  is  the  15461.  You  say  there  are  seven  Royal  schools ; do 
— — Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  O’Brien,  who  is  rector  of  the  they  stand  upon  seven  distinct  Royal  grants  ? — Each 

Wm.  Cotter  parish.  school  has  its  own  separate  patent.  They  are  patents 

Kyle,  esq.  15449.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  there  not  abundant  of  Charles  II. 

foundations  in  Limerick  for  general  commercial  educa-  15462.  And  each  patent,  I suppose,  contains  the 
tionl — Not  in  connexion  with  my  Board.  terms  of  the  trusts  under  which  the  school  is  to  be 

15450.  There  are  several  mentioned  in  the  report  of  established  ? — That  is  a doubtful  question.  The  original 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission — The  Limerick  grants  or  patents  were  to  the  schoolmasters  of  each 
Charity  Blue  School,  the  Limerick  Villas  Endowment,  particular  school,  to  his  sole  and  separate  use,  but  as 
the  Limerick  Leamy  Free  School,  and  the  Limerick  St.  time  went  on,  and  these  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which 
Maiy’s  Free  School? — None  of  these  come  under  our  I have  already  referred  were  passed,  the  estates  were 
control.  taken  from  the  masters  and  vested  in  the  Corn- 

15451.  Is  the  Gwynne  Institution  in  Derry  under  missioners  who  administer  them,  fixing  and  paying  the 
you  ? — No.  salai’ies  to  the  masters  and  ushers,  in  the  sustentation 

15452.  Or  Jackson’s  schools,  in  the  county  Mon-  of  the  fabric  of  the  schools,  and  also  the  payment  of 

aghan? — No;  our  power  is  solely  derived  from  the  the  Royal  scholars,  and  the  other  expenses  connected 

Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  schools  which  are  con-  with  the  school. 

nected  with  us  are  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  15463.  That  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  George 
15453.  Mr.  Waldron. — Were  not  your  powers  ex-  III.  ? — Yes. 
tended  by  the  Act  of  1822,  to  schools  under  private  15464.  At  about  what  date  were  the  Royal 
foundations? — The  Act  of  1822  merely  extended  our  grants? — In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
control  to  the  same  class  of  schools  as  had  been  con-  15465.  Are  they  quite  similar  in  character? — They 
nected  -with  us  by  the  previous  Act,  and  which  might  are  all  the  same,  at  least  substantially — merely  for  the 
be  founded  hereafter ; the  Act  of  1822  in  fact  was  pro-  sustainment  of  what  that  contested  term,  “ libera 
spective  in  its  operation,  the  other  being  retrospective,  schola,”  meant,  and  which  I believe  the  Endowed 
15454.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  original  Act  of  Parliament  Schools  Commission  completely  misunderstood, 
exempted,  did  it  not,  schools  of  private  foundation? — 15466.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Has  the  number  of  schools 

The  two  sections  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  53rd  of  that  were  under  your  Board  when  you  were  examined 
George  III.,  which  contain  the  exemptions  are  the  2nd  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  increased 
and  15th  sections.  The  subsequent  Act  to  which  Mr.  since  then,  or  is  it  the  same  ? — No  ; when  I say  it  has 
Waldron  alluded  was  merely  making  prospective  that  not  increased,  I should,  perhaps,  state  that  two  of  those 
which  had  been . retrospective  before.  I think  I may  minor  schools  have  been  established  since,  but  one  of 
take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  Commission-  them  is  not  yet  opened. 

ers  that  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  15467.  But  those  are  not  like  schools  under  charters 
evidence  which  I gave  before  the  Endowed  Schools  or  trusts — they  are  schools  you  establish  yourselves. 

. Commission,  they  will  learn  a great  deal  which  perhaps  You  state  in  your  evidence  before  the  Endowed  Schools 
it  might  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  me.  I suggested  on  Commission  that  you  have  seven  Royal  schools,  four- 
that  occasion  every  possible  improvement  almost  that  teen  diocesan  schools,  and  twenty  schools  of  private 
could  be  made ; and  it  was  hoped  that  some  of  these  foundation  ? — I rather  think  the  number  of  diocesan 
suggestions  would  have  been  embodied  in  some  Act  of  schools  has  increased  since  then,  because  a division  of 
Parliament  as  the  result  of  that  Commission,  but  some  of.  them  has  taken  place ; but  the  whole  system 
circumstances  unfortunately  prevented  that  being  done,  of  diocesan  schools  is  perfectly  and  completely  rotten. 

15455.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  supply  the  15468.  You  do  not  think  the  same  remark  applies 
Commission  with  an  abstract  of  the  income  and  ex-  to  the  Royal  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 
penditure  of  each  of  your  schools  for  the  year  1S67? — 15469.  Or  does  it  apply  to  the  private  schools 

Yes.*  generally  ? — We  know  nothing  about  them ; we  have 

15456.  Also  an  abstract  of  the  income  and  expendi-  no  control.  The  Board  has  no  power  over  them.  In 

ture  of  any  general  funds  not  specially  appropriated  ? — the  case  of  the  diocesan  schools,  we  know  little 

There  are  no  funds  not  specially  appropriated.  more  about  them  than  the  person  who  is  walking 

15457.  I understood  you  to  say  just  now,  that  there  in  the  street.  The  diocesan  schoolmaster  is  paid 
were  some  small  funds  not  specially  appropriated  ? — by  a charge  on  certain  of  the  clergy  throughout  the 
No;  what  I intended  to  convey  was  this:  I stated  by  acci-  country,  according  to  the  value  of  their  livings,  and 
dent — it  was  a mistake — that  the  funds  of  one  school  they  pay  it  to  him  direct.  His  mode  of  recovering  the 
were  solely  applicable  to  that  school  and  not  to  another,  money  is  pointed  out  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a most 
Then  I remembered  that  there  is  a special  exception  cumbrous  and  useless  mode  it  is  ; but  these  things  do 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  in  which  case  one  not  come  before  us  at  all.  We  have  merely  a visitorial 
school,  having  a surplus  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year,  power. 

part  of  that  surplus  may  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  15470.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools  you  hold 
the  other  Royal  schools,  but  the  accounts  are  kept  the  estates  and  administer  the  funds  ? — Yes ; we 

perfectly  separate.  administer  them. 

15458.  How  are  the  general  expenses  of  the  Com-  15471.  Mr.  Stolces. — With  power  to  apply  the 
mission  and  its  management  met?  Do  you  assess  part  surplus  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  ; I will 
of  the  amount  to  each  school? — No  ; perhaps  your  refer  you  to  the  section  of  the  Act  under  which  it  is 
lordship  would  be  more  specific  in  your  question — I done — 3rd  George  IY.,  cap.  79,  sec.  8.  Part  of  it  is 
am  not  sure  that  I understand  you ; if  you  mean  the  ex-  applied  in  paying  exhibitioners  in  the  University, 
pense  of  working  the  Board,  it  comes  from  Govern-  Every  step  that  is  taken  is  under  the  express  advice 
ment  altogether.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  Board  are  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  whoever  they  may  be. 
only  £600  a year.  15472.  Are  the  Royal  schools  open  to  pupils  of 

15459.  Are  they  defrayed  by  Parliamentary  grant?  all  religious  denominations  ? — Yes;  and  we  also  have 
— -When  I was  appointed  secretary  it  was  charged  on  issued  directions  that  no  course  of  religious  instruc- 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  subsequently  when  many  tion  should  be  compulsory  on  any  child  attending  the 
other  similar  cases  were  taken  off  the  Consolidated  school  where  parents  object  to  it. 

Fund,  it  was  put  upon  the  votes,  and  it  is  now  voted  15473.  Is  there  anything  to  limit  the  masterships 
every  year.  of  those  schools  to  members  of  the  Established  Church  ? 

15460.  Master  Broolce. — Where  do  you  find  funds  — Nothing  that  I am  aware  of;  but  of  that  I know 
for  the  six  or  seven  primary  schools  ? — They  are  nothing  as  they  are  all  appointed  by  Government, 
deducted  from  the  rents  of  those  estates  on  which  they  15474.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Can  you  state  whether  a 
are  allocated,  as  a part  application  of  the  incomes  of  person  of  any  other  denomination  has  ever  been  ap- 
those  estates.  pointed  master  or  assistant  in  any  of  these  schools  ? 

* The  answer,  subsequently  supplied  by  the  witness,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  marked  A. 
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—We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  religion  of  any 
of  them.  The  appointments  rest  entirely  with  the 
Government,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  the  want  of 
success  of  the  schools.  The  Government,  are,  of  course, 
pressed — whatever  the  Government  of  the  day  may 
be — by  their  own  political  adherents,  and  they  appoint 
the  masters  without  any  reference  whatever  to  us.  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  an  alteration  of  this 
in  my  evidence  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission. 

15475.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  there  any  reason  why 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  those  schools  ? 
— No,  none  that  I know  of. 

15476.  There  is  nothing  in  the  charter  enjoining  re- 
ligious instruction  ? — No,  not  in  the  original  charter. 

15477.  Is  it  given?  Are,  in  fact,  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England  taught  to  the  boy  in  the 
Royal  schools  ? — I cannot  say  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  because  that  is  a question  we  never  inquire 
into.  We  know  nothing  about  the  religion  of  the 
masters,  who  are  appointed  by  Government  or  by  the 
person  having  the  patronage. 

15478.  Is  there  anything  in  the  charter  fixing  that? 
— Nothing. 

15479.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  got  a return 
of  the  number  of  pupils  of  different  denominations  at- 
tending the  schools  ? — No. 

15480.  Could  it  be  obtained? — I suppose  it  could 
be  ascertained  by  inquiry. 

15481.  Is  Dungannon  school  one  of  the  Royal 
schools  ? — It  is. 

15482.  Has  there  ever  been  any  unwillingness  ex- 
pressed by  the  masters  of  these  schools  to  receive  chil- 
dren of  other  denominations  as  boarders? — I never 
heard. 

15483.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  such  un- 
willingness exists  ? — Well,  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  at  Dungannon  school  with  regard  to  day  boys, 
the  Board  issued  an  order  that  no  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  any  boy  to  which  his  parents 
objected. 

15484.  Does  that  order  apply  to  boarders? — The 
Board  gave  the  order  generally. 

15485.  Does  it  apply  to  all  ? — Of  course  it  applies 

15486.  Mr.  Stokes. — If  unable  to  give  a return  of 
the  number  of  children  of  different  denominations,  how 
are  you  able  to  say  Roman  Catholics  attend  all  the 
the  schools? — I did  not  say  they  attended  all  the 
schools.  I dare  say  that  in  some  of  them  there  are  none. 

I believe  the  fact  to  be  so,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of 
it.  In  fact  it  is  a question  the  Commissioners  do  not 
ask — they  do  not  interfere  -with  religion  at  all. 

15487.  Have  the  Commissioners  taken  any  steps  to 
secure  the  admission  of  free  pupils  into  the  Royal 
schools  ? — They  have,  but  I do  not  myself  believe  that 
the  construction  put  upon  the  term  libera  schola  by 
the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  in  their  report  is 
a correct  one.  I think  the  word  “ free  school  ” does 
not  at  all  mean  gratuitous  education. 

15488.  Are  there  free  scholars  in  point  of  fact  in 
them? — There  are. 

15489.  Do  the  Commissioners  regulate  the  number 
of  such  free  scholars  ? — They  did  make  an  order  with 
regard  to  one  school.  The  masters  several  years  ago  said 
they  would  receive  free  scholars,  but  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  receive  them — that  libera  schola  meant 
free  school,  but  not  non-paying  scholars.  I hold  in  my 
band  a pamphlet  which  I brought  with  me  in  case  this 
Commission  should  ask  me  any  questions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “ libera  schola  ” — it  is  written  by 
Dr.  Kennedy,  the  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  school 
— a letter  written  to  Lord  Westbury,  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “ libera  schola.”  Every  person  to  whom 
I showed  it  said  that  it  proved  most  completely  that 
the  meaning  was,  not  a school  for  gratuitous  education, 
but  a school  free  from  particular  control — a free  school, 
not  gratuitous  education.  I have  shown  it  to  some  of 


the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  who  signed  the  re- 
port, in  which  they  said  that  libera  schola  meant 
gratuitous  education,  and  they  admitted  they  were 
wrong. 

15490.  How  are  the  free  scholars  admitted — by  the 
Commissioners,  or  at  the  will  of  the  master?— The 
will  of  the  master.  The  masters  receive  them ; but 
they  say  they  are  not  bound  to  receive  them. 

15491.  Have  the  Commissioners  taken  any  steps 
to  found  intermediate  schools? — No,  they  have  no 
power ; they  could  not  do  it. 

15492.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Considering  that  the 
Board  of  Education  and  other  Boards  so  freely  supply 
education  of  a primary  character  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  you  ever  considered  the  propriety  of 
allocating  a portion  of  the  money,  which  you  apply  to 
the  other  schools  you  have  specified  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  intermediate  schools  for  the  general  public? 
— No,  sir,  we  have  not.  We  do  not  think  we  have 
power  to  do  so — it  would  be  a breach  of  trust. 

15493.  When  were  those  schools  of  a superior  cha- 
racter to  which  you  refer  first  established  ? — In  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second.  You  will  find,  in  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  Report,  the  date  of  each 
of  the  charters  given. 

15494.  Can  you  specify  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  schools  which  furnish  primary  education 
in  connexion  with  your  Board? — We  get  a return  from 
them  every  six  months. 

15495.  Have  you  such  a return  -with  you? — No ; 
but  I can  furnish  you  with  a return  of  the  number  of 
children  attending  all  the  primary  schools  under 
our  Board.* 

15496.  Be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  a return  of 
the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  of  each  school,  with 
the  average  attendance? — I cannot  do  that,  because 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  returns  are  made. 
There  is  a skeleton  return  sent  out  every  six  months 
to  each  school,  to  be  filled  up  and  sent  back  to  us.  The 
heading  of  the  return  is  not  the  number  of  children  on 
the  roll,  but  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  date  of 
the  return,  so  that  I could  give  you  the  actual  attend- 
ance, but  not  the  number  on  the  roll. 

15497.  The  return  is  a return  of  the  attendance  on 
the  specific  day  ? — Yes,  the  attendance  on  the  specific 
day  on  which  the  master  signs  it. 

15498.  You  can  furnish  no  return  giving  us  the 
average  attendance  ? — No. 

15499.  Could  you  specify  the  age  at  which  the  chil- 
dren attend  those  schools? — No,  sir. 

15500.  I think  you  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
Kilbricken  school  that  it  is  under  the  National  Board, 
but  not  strictly? — I did  not  intend  to  say  so;  I am 
one  of  the  patrons  of  that  school  myself. 

15501.  Is  it  under  the  National  Board  ? — It  is ; it 
gets  school  requisites  from  it. 

15502.  You  have  one  of  those  primary  schools  at 
Raphoe  ? — Yes. 

15503.  Can  you  specify  the  attendance  there  ? — I can 
supply  it.  ' 

15504.  Are  there  any  National  schools  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ?— That  I do  not  know.  I rather 
think  there  has  been  one  very  recently  opened  on 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  property,  but  I am  not  sure. 

15505.  You  referred  to  another  school,  and  some 
difficulty  you  had  in  putting  it  under  the  Board  of 
Education — what  is  the  name  of  that  school  ? — King’s 
Island,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

15506.  Are  you  not  aware  you  could  place  such  a 
school  as  that  under  the  Board,  without  having  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  denominations  as  joint  mana- 
gers or  trustees  ? — I don’t  understand  how  the  process 
of  that  is,  but  Judge  Fitzgerald,  who  is  a member  of 
my  Commission  and  is  also  a member  of  the  National 
Board,  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  but 
it  has  not  been  carried  out  yet.  It  would  have  been 
opened  long  ago  but  for  the  priest  of  the  parish  who 
stated  distinctly  he  would  not  allow  the  children  to 
attend  the  school,  unless  he  had  the  nomination  and 


Oct.  24,  1868. 

Wm.  Cotter 
Kyle,  esq. 


* The  Return,  subsequently  supplied  by  the  witness,  will  be  found  at 


the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  marked  B. 
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Oct.  -’-I,  1868.  the  power  of  dismissal  of  the  master  entirely  to  him-  15515.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  have  no  right 

self.  The  Commissioners  did  not  wish  to  give  up  alto-  or  power  to  do  so  ? — Oh,  of  course  they  could  ask  the 

r T esa1^  Sether  control  and  the  matter  has  not  been  settled  question  of  the  masters — they  could  ask  the  masters 
yet.  anything  they  pleased;  but  the  master  of  a school 

15507.  Why  did  not  the  Commissioners  apply  to  the  might  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

National  Board  to  have  the  school  placed  in  connexion  15516.  Would  he  have  the  power  to  refuse  to- 
with  it  under  the  non-vested  system,  without  application  answer  the  question? — That  is  a point  on  which  I 
to  any  other  party? — We  were  under  the  impression,  cannot  give  an  opinion.  He  might  not  refuse;  but  it 
perhaps  wrongly,  that  we  should  have  to  name  mana-  has  not  been  the  practise  for  thirty  years,  to  my  know- 
gers,  patrons,  and  so  on,  before  we  could  obtain  school  ledge,  to  go  into  the  religious  question  at  all,  and  as  a 
requisites  from  the  Board.  We  applied  to  the  Board,  matter  of  fact,  I could  not  tell  you  the  religion  of  any 
got  plans,  and  built  everything  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  masters,  the  ushers,  or  the  pupils  in  atten- 
those  plans.  We  supposed  the  school  would  have  dance.  I might  give  a guess  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
been  opened  before  now,  but  the  priest  would  not  allow  masters,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I have  no  knowledge 
any  person  should  have  any  control  or  interfere  at  all  on  the  subject. 

with  the  school  but  himself ; we  offered  to  appoint  15517.  I suppose  you  admit  that  as  a matter  of 
another  gentleman  along  with  him  as  joint  managers,  repute  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  question? — It  is.  I 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  it.  believe  the  masters  are  all  Protestants. 

15508.  Are  there  many  children  who  would  attend  15518.  You  say  that  things  are  going  on  so  very 
that  school  ? — A great  many ; but  I am  in  hopes  the  well  now  with  regard  to  those  schools  that  it  would  be- 
difficulty  will  be  set  right  yet.  undesirable  to  make  any  change  ? — Excuse  me,  I did 

15509.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  not  say  that.  The  schools  are  not  as  successful  as  I 
Armagh  school? — I am.  could  wish  them  to  be,  or  as  I think  I could  make 

15510.  How  many  pupils  attend  that  school? — Very  them.  I merely  meant  to  say  we  have  no  religious 
few,  indeed,  I am  sorry  to  say,  at  present.  It  is  noto-  discord  or  want  of  harmony  amongst  the  pupils  or  the 
rious  that  the  master  of  it  is  seeking  to  leave  it  and  masters,  and  the  Board  does  not  make  any  inquiry 
get  some  other  appointment ; it  has  been  going  down  as  to  their  religion. 

for  some  time.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I 15519.  Are  not  the  public  outside  under  the  im- 
had  some  communication  with  the  master  about  it.  pression  that  the  state  of  things  is  not  one  that  should 
He  is  quite  aware  of  the  feeling  of  the  Board  on  the  be  maintained  ? — They  have  never  expressed  any 
subject;  but,  aslsaid  before,  the  Board  is  totally  power-  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  is  great  difference  of 
less  to  correct  abuses  or  defects  in  the  schools.  They  opinion  shown  in  the  Reports  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
have  no  power  of  appointing  the  master,  superannua-  Commissioners,  as  to  whether  those  schools  should  not 
ting  him,  or  getting  rid  of  him  except  for  misconduct,  be  exclusively  Protestant.  Have  you  read  the  report 
I mentioned  this  evil  to  both  of  the  Commissions — Mr.  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  Report  on  that  question  ? 

Wyse’s  Commission  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis-  15520.  Yes ; I have  read  the  report,  and  am  aware 
sion — before  which  I was  examined,  and  I suggested  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  but  I want  to  know  from 
the  mode  of  remedying  it.  you  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Charter  on  the- 

15511.  Do  you  consider  the  Commissioners  quite  subject? — There  are  no  words  in  the  Charter  to  warrant 
powerless  for  good? — Not  quite  powerless;  but  I sug-  such  a conclusion  at  all.  The  only  thing  in  the 
gested  many  tilings  which  I thought  calculated  to  enable  argument  is  deduced  from  the  time  when  the  Charters 
them  to  carry  out  the  system,  and  which  would  be  were  granted. 

desirable,  and  if  you  look  at  my  evidence  you  will  see  15521.  Mr.  Stokes. — There  is  nothing  like  a creed 
there  is  scarcely  a weak  point  in  the  system  for  which  register  kept  in  the  schools? — No. 

I did  not  suggest  a remedy.  As  the  system  now  stands  15522.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— How  then  is  the  master 
the  masters  can,  to  a great  extent,  laugh  at  us.  The  to  know  which  of  the  children  are  to  receive  religious 
power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  is  wrongly  placed  instruction  and  which  not? — Oh,  I pi'esume  the- 
altogether.  masters  ask  the  boys  the  question.  When  a boy  comes- 

15512.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  I understand  you  to  to  the  school  for  the  first  time  the  master  will  ask  him, 
say  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  your  Board  were  sup-  “ Do  you  attend  the  Protestant  church,”  or  some  such 
posed  by  some  at  the  commencement  to  be  applicable  question  as  that ; the  boy  will  reply,  suppose,  “ No,  I 
to  primary  schools  alone  ? — Certainly  not.  What  I am  a Catholic,”  and,  of  course,  in  that  case,  the  master 
intended  to  convey  was  this.  A long  time  ago  appli-  will  take  care  not  to  teach  that  boy  the  Protestant 
cations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a few  catechism.  I believe  something  of  that  sort  takes  place, 
primary  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  on  the  15523.  Mr.  Stokes. — But  unless  the  boy  objects  he 
estates.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  at  that  would  have  to  receive  the  ordinary  religious  instruc- 
time — very  eminent  lawyers — said  that  under  the  tion  which  is,  of  course,  of  a Protestant  character  ? — 
Charter  the  funds  could  not  be  applied  to  primary  He  might,  or  he  might  not. 

schools  at  all,  and  the  applications  were  refused  for  a 15524.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — The  chief  object  I had  in 
number  of  years ; but  subsequently  some  members  of  asking  you  the  questions  I did,  was  to  see  whether 
the  Board  took  a more  extended  and  liberal  view  of  you  could  supply  us  with  any  information  as  to  the  im- 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Charter,  and  they  provements  required  in  schools  for  middle  class  educa- 
then  succeeded  in  establishing  some  primary  schools;  tion? — I have  gone  into  that  question,  as  fully  and 
but  originally  the  opinion  of  some  very  eminent  lawyers  largely  as  possible,  in  my  evidence  before  the  En- 
was  thaf  &pplyhig  our  funds  to  anything  except  the  dowed  Schools  Commission. 

original  Royal  Schools  was  a breach  of  trust.  15525.  We  have  your  evidence  before  us.  Since 

15513.  Could  you  not  by  sending  a circular  to  the  that  time  has  any  improvement  been  made?  Are 
head  masters  of  the  schools,  obtain  a return  of  the  those  foundations  in  any  better  state  than  they  were, 
religious  denominations  of  the  children  1— I don’t  think  or  more  efficient,  or  have  you  had  any  additional  powers 
the  Board  would  do  it— they  do  not  interfere  at  all  granted  to  you  since  then? — We  have  had  no  powers 
with  the  religious  question.  They  do  not  embarrass  granted  to  us  since  then.  We  want  some  additional 
themselves  with  it.  powers  very  much.  I did  expect  that  an  Act  of  Par- 

15514.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  that  be  really  rais-  liament  would  have  been  prepared,  which  would  have 
ing  a new  element  of  embarrassment  ?— Perhaps  I materially  extended  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
was  wrong  m using  the  word  embarrassing,  but  and  given  them  control  over  matters  which  I thought 
the  Board  has  not  done  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto,  they  ought  to  have ; in  fact  I was  in  communication 
and  I do  not  know  whether  they  would  like  to  enter  with  Mr.  Cardwell  frequently  on  the  subject, 
into  it  now:  I think  it  would  be  introducing  a new  15526.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  have  none?— No  ; 
element— things  have  gone  on  smoothly  up  to  the  pre-  our  powers  are  as  defective  now  as  when  I gave  that 
sent — and  I do  not  think  the  Board  would  wish  to  evidence. 

introduce  the  question.  15527.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  receive  the  rents 
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of  the  estates  of  the  various  schools  ? — The  Board  re- 
ceives them.  I have  nothing  to  say  to  the  money 
whatsoever. 

15528.  You  are  not  the  receiver! — No;  no  money 
passes  through  my  hand  whatsoever.  The  Board  has 
separate  and  distinct  agents  for  each  separate  and  dis- 
tinct school.  These  agents  account  monthly,  and  lodge 
their  balances  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commissioners.  All  the  payments  and  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Commissioners  are  made  by  separate  and  dis- 
tinct drafts,  signed  by  them,  and  those  drafts  are  handed 
to  me  to  distribute  to  the  different  parties,  and  my  duty 
then  is,  at  the  following  Board,  to  produce  either  the 
cheques  themselves  or  the  receipts.  One  of  the  Com- 
missioners goes  over  the  cheque-book  and  compares 
the  block  with  the  receipt  produced,  and  I must  either 
produce  the  receipt  or  the  cheque.  That  is  the  practice. 

15529.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Cardwell ; did  you  correspond  with  him  ? — 
No  ; it  was  personal  interviews  I had  with  him.  I was 
with  him  very  frequently. 

15530.  You  expected  that  the  improvements  you 
suggested  would  have  been  earned  out? — It  was  with 
a view  to  that  I was  in  communication  with  him — he 
sent  for  me  several  times. 


669 

15531.  Did  you  expect  that  improvement  would  be 
with  regard  to  your  own  schools  alone,  or  that  it 
would  embrace  other  schools? — It  was  more  with  re- 
spect to  the  improvement  of  the  functions  of  my  own 
Board  than  anything  else. 

15532.  Was  not  Mr.  Cardwell’s  plan  to  be  part  of 
a general  scheme  bearing  upon  other  Boards  as  well 
as  yours  ? — I dare  say  it  was,  but  that  was  not  the 
part  I was  interested  in.  Mr.  Cardwell  sent  for  me, 
and  we  had  a good  deal  of  conversation  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  what  his  general  plan  was. 
He  asked  me  for  statistics  and  information  with  re- 
gard to  my  own  Board,  and  the  difficulties  in  our  way, 
which  I gave  him. 

15533.  What  difficulties  were  in  the  way  as  regards 
your  own  Board  ? — Those  which  I have  pointed  out 
in  my  evidence.  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  those  difficulties 
by  having  the  patronage  taken  from  Government  and 
given  to  some  person  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
fitness  of  the  master.  As  it  at  present  stands,  the  ap- 
pointment is  sometimes  a political  one.  I want  the 
Board  to  get  the  power  of  appointment,  dismissal,  and 
superannuation,  also  visitorial  powers,  to  enable  us  to 
pay  persons  to  visit  and  examine  the  different  schools. 

[Adjourned.] 


A. — Table  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kyle’s  Evidence,  Question  15455,  page  666. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  each  School  having  Funds  under  this 
Commission,  for  the  year  1867. 


Income  from 

Expenditure 
from  1st  January, 

December,  1867. 

Balance  of  Income 
and  Expenditure 

December,  1867. 

£ *.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1,602  9 10 

1,148  18  9 

453  11  1 

182  2 0 

161  3 0 

20  19  0 

135  10  11 

101  0 4 

34  10  7 

569  13  8 

343  1 5 

226  12  3 

1,823  4 11 

1,794  15  3 

28  9 8 

2,284  14  1 

1,814  15  3 

469  18  10 

300  2 8 

397  13  3 

*97  10  7 

6 14  2 

6 14  2 

- 

12  5 2 

12  5 2 

19  1 0 

19  1 0 

4 18  4 

19  16  1 

14  17  9 

494  6 10 

360  4 4 

134  2 6 

13  8 6 

13  4 2 

0 4 4 

223  14  4 

130  7 2 

93  7 2 

997  17  7 

783  18  9 

213  18  10 

269  12  0 

203  2 10 

66  9 2 

Royal  Schools. 
Armagh,  . 
Banagher, . 

Carysfort, . 

Cavan, 


Diocesan  Schools. 
Leighlin  and  Ossory, 


Meath  and  Ardagh,  . 
Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry, 


Schools  of  Private 
Foundation. 
Athlone,t  - 


Clonmel,  . 

Eyrecourt, 

Midleton,  . 

Navan  and  Ballyroan, 
Tullyvin,  . 


k Excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  ir 
the  year  ending  31st  December,  1867. 


Dividends  on  stock  produced  by  sale  of 
old  school-house.  Dividends  paid  to 
the  master. 

Mastership  vacant. 

Dividends  on  stock  produced  by  sale  of 
old  school-house.  Dividends  paid  to 
the  master. 


f The  income  column  shows  the  interest 
of  salary  vested  in  the  Funds  during 
vacancy  of  the  mastership.  The  balance, 
£14  7 s.  9 d.,  was  unclaimed  salary  paid, 
to  master  in  1867. 


William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 


Get.  24,  1 866* 

Wm.  Cotter 
Kyle,  esq. 
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Oct.  24,  1868 

Win.  Cotter 
Kyle,  esq. 


William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 


B. — Table  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kyle’s  Evidence,  Question  15495,  page  667. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Children  at  the  Primary  Schools  on  the  Estates  of  the  Commissioners,  or  under 
their  Patronage,  showing  the  Numbers  in  Attendance  at  each  School,  separately,  and  the  Religious 
Persuasion  of  the  said  Children. 


Forty-first  Day. — Dublin,  Monday,  October  26,  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  ITon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  .Dunne,  Esq. 


\ 

J 


Secretaries. 


Oct.  26,  1868. 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  sworn  and  examined. 


Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Keane. 


15534.  The  Chairman. — In  what  counties  does  your 
lordship’s  diocese  lie  ? — In  the  county  Cork. 

15535.  Are  there  a large  number  of  National  schools 
in  it?— In  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  there  are  250  National 
schools  in  round  numbers,  attended  by  39,000  pupils,  of 
whom  24,000  are  given  as  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  1865,  the  last  time  I had  an  official  return 
taken  of  them. 

15536.  Are  there  many  schools  in  which  there  is  a 
mixed  religious  attendance  ?. — No. 

15537.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  working 
of  ordinary  schools  of  the  National  Board  in  your 
diocese  ? Do  you  consider  the  secular  instruction  is 
given  efficiently  ? — I think  that  the  secular  instruction 
might  be  improved.  I think  the  religious  instruction 
might  be  improved,  and  I think  that  causes  maybe 
assigned  why  the  religious  instruction  and  the  literary 
or  secular  instruction  are  not  as  advanced  or  as  success- 
ful as  they  might  be. 

15538.  What  are  the  reasons  to  which  you  attribute 
the  secular  instruction  not  being  as  successful  as  it 
might  be  ? — In  one  respect  the  schools  are  not  as  numer- 
ous as  they  might  be,  and  the  instruction  given  in  the 
existing  schools  might  be  improved.  It  would  be  very 
desirable,  for  the  working  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  of  the  scheme  of  National  education,  that  all 
those  who  are  supposed  to  take  any  share  in  it  at  all 
or  who  take  any  interest  about  it,  should  work  together 
harmoniously ; that  there  should  be  a feeling  of  mutual 
confidence  established,  and  that  from  the  beginning, 
about  thirty-seven  years  ago  down  to  the  present  time, 
nothing  should  have  occurred  to  weaken  that  confidence 
that  might  be  supposed  to  unite  all  parties  in  promot- 
ing impartially  the  literary  and  religious  instruction  of 


the  youth  intrusted  to  their  care.  Now,  unfortunately, 
causes  did  occur  to  disturb  that  confidence,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  if  I be  allowed  to  refer  to  them 
in  detail,  I may  take  as  the  Charter  of-  the  National 
system  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley.  Lord  Stanley’s 
letter  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  abridged 
reports  of  the  National  Board.  It  is  dated  “ Irish  Office, 
London,  October,  1831.”  I need  notread  the  whole  of 
it ; but  lie  refers  to  the  Commissioners  in  1812  having 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a certain  Board — he 
speaks  also  of  what  was  done  in  1824  and  1825,  and 
he  talks  of  what  was  done  in  1828,  and  he  says — 

But  it  was  found  that  these  schemes  were  impracticable, 
and  in  1828  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  were  referred  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  recommended  a system  to  be  adopted  which 
should  afford  if  possible  a combined  literary  and  a separate 
religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far 
adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which 
divide  Ireland  as  to  render  it  in  truth  a system  of  National 
education  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.” 

According  to  this  letter  of  his  they  were  to  require 
that  the  schools  should  be  kept  open  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and 
literary  education  only,  and  that  the  remaining  one  or 
two  days  in  the  week  be  set  aside  for  giving  separately 
such  religious  education  to  the  children  as  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions  ; 
and  he  says: — “ They  will  also  permit  and  encourage 
the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
of  their  respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after 
the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.”  Now,  according  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
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which  may  be  called  the  great  charter  of  the  National 
Board,  there  was  allowed  pastoral  control  over  religious 
instruction ; there  was  allowed  separate  religious  in- 
struction, free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  ; and 
the  religious  instruction  was  to  be  a component 
part  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  obligatory  upon  all  those 
who  were  to  be  managers  of  National  schools.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  have  had  reason  to  complain  that  these  three 
conditions  were  departed  from.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  having  religious  instruction,  in  non- 
vested  schools,  whether  they  are  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Presbyterian — and  they  form,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  schools,  it  is  said  (I  have 
not  the  official  date  before  me  to  establish  the  fact, 
but  it  is  said)  that  the  non-vested  schools  are  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number ; in  those  non-vested  schools, 
according  to  the  rules  published  in  1866  : — 

“ In  schools  not  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid 
than  salary  or  books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  and  managers  to 
determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  school-room  ; but  if  they  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  given  in  the  school-room,  the  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  so  desire  it  must  be  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  school  at  reasonable  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere.” 

Here,  therefore,  iu  70  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the 
patrons  need  not  allow  any  religious  instruction  at  all, 
and  I take  that  to  be  a departure  from  the  first  condition 
that  was  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  saying  that  at 
. every  one  of  these  schools  there  should  be  religious 
instruction  for  the  children  attending  them.  The 
next  clause  supposed  that  religious  instruction  was  to 
be  separate,  and  that  separation  implied  two  things — 
it  was  to  be  separate,  the  x-eligious  from  the  literary 
instruction,  and  it  was  to  be  separate  as  to  classes  ; 
and  so  much  so  that  when  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Board,  at  all  events  not  to  force  the  duty  of  ex- 
clusion on  managers  of  schools — not  to  force  the  ex- 
clusion of  children  of  a diffex-ent  religion  fx-orn  those 
who  might  be  giving  the  religious  instruction,  the 
answer  of  the  secretaries,  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Kelly, 
was,  that  exclusion  and  separate  religious  instruction 
was  the  veiy  essence  of  the  rule.  Now,  it  is  stated  in 
a document  presented  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  that  besides  the 
instruction  that  is  given  to  the  children  of  all  classes 
by  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious  convictions, 
there  is  in  page  7 of  this  document,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  bishops  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a long  extract  in 
paragraph  14,  in  which  it  is  said  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  in  the  different  books  of  the 
National  schools,  although  the  understanding  at  the 
beginning  was  that  the  religious  instruction  was  to  be 
separate,  both  as  to  the  classes  and  as  to  the  books. 
Another  change  made  was  the  substitution  of  parental 
for  pastoral  control  over  the  religious  instruction. 
Without  going  into  all  the  controversial  merits  of 
the  question,  at  all  events  the  Catholic  Church  as- 
sumes, in  right  of  the  mission  it  received,  the  duty  of 
directing  the  religious  education  of  its  children ; and 
Mr.  Cardwell  acknowledged,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote 
in  reply  to  the  first  application,  that — 

“ Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  cheerfully  recognise  the  right 
which  belongs  and  the  duty  which  attaches  to  the  heads  of 
the  respective  Churches  in  regard  to  religious  instruction, 
and  desire  to  afford  to  the  clergy  every  possible  facility  and 
encouragement  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duty.” 
Though  Mr.  Cardwell  admits  the  right  there  and 
admits  the  duty  too,  yet  parental  is  substituted  for 
pastoral  authority ; and  thus  it  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  these  reasons  the  confidence  of  the  bishops  has  been 
shaken  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  system  of  Na- 
tional education  that  had  been  sketched  in  the  letter  of 
Lord  Stanley,  and  the  distrust,  that  has  been  thereby 
created,  has  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  mar  the 
onward  progress  of  the  system  in  a literary  point  of 
view,  because  it  has  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  dis- 
trust  that,  in  districts  where  schools  are  still  wanted, 
no  demand  is  made  to  get  them  up,  and  in  certain 
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account  literary  instruction  is  interfered  with.  It  is  j^'i^ane 
also  interfered  with  in  another  way.  I have  some  ex- 
perience of  the  literary  instruction  that  is  imparted  in 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  I look  upon  it  as  per- 
fection as  far  as  primary  education  can  go,  and  I may 
cite  a case  in  point : — in  Fermoy  there  was  a National 
school  which  I was  requested  to  take  charge  of  in  1839 
when  I went  to  that  town  as  curate.  I had  charge 
of  it  afterwai’ds  when  I returned  to  Cloyne  from  the 
diocese  of  Boss,  living  in  Fermoy  as  bishop.  . In  that 
school  the  attendance  in  the  upper  room  was  scarcely 
over  sixty ; in  the  lower  room  it  was  in  propoi*tion. 

I introduced  the  Christian  Brothers  there  five  years 
ago,  and  the  moment  the  Christian  Brothers  were  in- 
troduced the  attendance  became  such  as  to  completely 
fill  the  two  rooms,  and  a great  many  applications 
besides  were  made  that  could  not  be  attended  to.  That 
was  one  advantage.  In  the  next  place,  the  average 
attendance  was  such  as  that  probably  in  the  whole 
year  there  was  not  one  out  of  ten  absent.  That  was  a 
second  advantage.  In  the  tliirffplace — all  the  children 
were  in  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  and  not  one  after  ten. 

In  the  fourth  place — go  into  that  school  at  any  time, 
call  up  the  classes, — and  I will,  just  now,  give  what 
I know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  in  that  school 
alone  as  contrasted  with  all  the  National  schools  of  the 
diocese  of  Ross,  every  one  of  which  I visited  myself, 
and  in  every  one  of  which  all  the  classes  were  examined 
in  my  presence, — there  was  more  attention  paid  to 
science  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  of  Fermoy 
than  I found  paid  in  the  sixty  National  schools  that  I 
had,  I may  say,  under  my  own  care  in  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  I believe,  in  that  respect,  the  National  Board 
loses  a great  deal  by  not  having  the  Christian  schools 
under  its  auspices,  if  it  could,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  but  the  substitution  of  one  system  for 
another.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  from 
having  under  its  auspices  all  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  incorporating  their  merits  as  it  were  with 
what  they  are  doing  now,  and,  therefore,  in  a literary 
point  of  view,  making  everything  better.  In  a re- 
ligious point  of  view,  the  consequences  are  very  serious 
oh  account  of  this  want  of  confidence.  Up  to  a certain 
time,  the  year  1840,  after  the  National  system  had 
been  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  religious  instruction 
was  obligatory  in  every  school.  Then  an  application 
was  made  on  the  part  of  a powerful  and  influential 
body — the  Presbyterians  of  the  North — who  had  built 
a great  many  of  those  schools,  not  vested,  and  who 
were  so  thoroughly  sincere  in  there  own  religious  con- 
victions that  they  would  not  allow  schools  which  had 
been  got  up  at  the  expense  of  their  pockets  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  teaching  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  erroneous  doctrine — Popery ; and,  therefore;  they 
pressed  upon  the  Board  the  acceptance  of  a certain 
rule  which  would  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  patrons 
of  schools  to  give  religious  instruction,  or  not  to  give 
it ; and  if  they  did  give  it,  they  were  allowed  to  decide 
upon  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given.  The  result 
has  been  that  at  the  present  moment  in  these  non- 
vested  schools,  though  they  are  said  to  constitute  about 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  a Catholic 
priest  cannot  go  into  the  non-vested  school  of  a Pres- 
byterian manager  or  patron ; a Presbyterian  minister 
cannot  go  into  a Catholic  school  , if  the  Catholic  patron 
objects  to  it ; and  a Protestant  rector  cannot  go  into 
either  a Presbyterian  or  Catholic  school  to  give  religious 
instruction  thex-e ; and  thus  it  is  that,  in  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  under  the  Board,  religious  instruc- 
tion is  so  intex-fered  with  that  it  may  be  denied,  and  is 
denied,  altogether.  That  is  contrary  to  the  original 
letter,  as  I take  it,  of  Mr.  Stanley ; and  here  are  the 
reasons  why  the  confidence  of  the  bishops  is  so 
materially  affected.  In  order  to  work  the  system  in 
such  a way  as  to  contribute  to  the  religious  and  literary 
education  of  the  people  it  would  be  desirable  that  all 
who  have  any  power,  and  all  who  can  interfere  in  any 
way,  would  unite  and  combine  togethex-,  and  be  allowed, 
in  their  own  respective  departments,  to  do  the  best 
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tliuy  can  for  the  literary  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  under  their  charge. 

15539.  Are  there  many  vested  schools  under  Pro- 
testant patrons  in  your  diocese? — Scarcely  any.  They 
did  not  take  it  up.  There  is  only  one  I remember 
now,  and  I rather  think  it  is  not  vested. 

15540.  Are  there  many  vested  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patrons  ? — Not  a great  many. 

15541.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  go  into  those 
vested  schools  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — The 
schools  belonging  to  themselves  do  you  mean  ? There 
are  no  Protestant  National  schools  in  the  diocese  that 
I am  aware  of.  There  may  be  some.  There  are  Church 
Education  schools.  There  is  one  in  Queenstown,  and 
a Presbyterian  school. 

15542.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  which 
they  are  patrons  ? — Yes. 

15543.  Is  it  their  habit  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  vested  schools  that  are  under  lay  Roman  Catholic 
patrons  ? — I don’t  know  that  there  is  a school  in  the 
whole  diocese  under  exclusively  lay  Roman  Catholic 
.patrons.  A great  many  of  the  schools  were  built 
before  the  Board  was  appointed  at  all. 

15544.  Do  they  ever  exercise  their  right  of  going 
into  vested  schools  under  Protestant  management? — 
They  have  no  occasion.  I am  not  aware  there  are  any 
such  schools  in  the  diocese. 


15545.  Are  there  many  non-vested  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  patrons  in  your  diocese? — A good 


many. 

15546.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  go  into  them 
and  give  instruction? — They  do  : they  are  supposed  to 
visit  the  schools  once  a week. 


15547.  As  the  population  in  your  schools  is  so 
■exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  how  do  those  questions 
■to  which  you  have  adverted  prevent  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  from  seeking  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
schools  £ — Because  the  whole  system  is  for  Ireland  in 
a very  unsatisfactory  way,  and  for  these  reasons  besides 
what  I have  already  stated.  There  was  another  change 
made  in  the  year  1847.  Until  1840  religious  instruc- 
tion was  obligatory  in  all  the  National  schools  under 
the  Board.  The  Catholic  priest,  the  Protestant  rector, 
and  the  Presbyterian  minister  could  go,  if  they  thought 
propex-,  into  any  school,  and  give  religious  instruction ; 
and  the  Board  intended  to  make  a provision  (which, 
by-the-by,  was  never  carried  out)  of  having  a room  to 
which  the  children,  not  of  his  persuasion,  might  retire 
while  he  would  be  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
members  of  his  own  flock — so  clearly  did  the  Board 
- contemplate  from  the  beginning  to  carry  out  the  letter 
of  Lord  Stanley’s  instructions,  that  there  should  be 
separate  religious  instruction  to  all  those  belonging  to 
any  one  religious  persuasion.  In  the  year  1847  Arch- 
deacon Stopford  made  an  application  to  the  Board ; the 
correspondence  was  going  on  for  two  or  three  years ; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  in  getting  the  Board  to  make  a change  in  order 
to  suit  his  views,  and  his  views  were  that  the  children 
should  not  be  excluded  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
exclusion  should  cease  to  be  compulsory,  though  at  the 
beginning  it  was  compulsory.  No  doubt  there  was 
something  vague,  as  there  must  be  in  every  such 
attempt  proposed,  that  the  children  should  not  attend 
at  religious  instruction  given  by  any  who  were  not  of 
the  same  persuasion.  It  was  very  hard  to  do  it ; it 
was  not  exactly  specified  who  was  to  do  it;  and  Arch- 
deacon Stopford  got  the  Board  to  change  the  rule  so 
far  as  that  the  children  might  remain  if  they  liked. 
The  result  was,  Protestant  dignitaries  had  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  their'  Scripture  classes ; Protestant 
dignitaries  used  to  give  premiums,  and,  in  one  instance, 
the  first  premium  got  in  a Scripture  class,  under  Pro- 
testant direction,  was  given  to  a Roman  Catholic.  I 
am  talking  now  of  all  Ireland,  because  I suppose  a 
system  such  as  that  of  the  National  Board,  should  be 
so  administered,  as  that  it  could  not  be,  on  principle, 
objectionable  in  any  part  of  the  country ; yet  it  was 
found,  as  was  said  by  Dean  Kennedy,  “that  the  change 
of  the  National  system  involved  all  the  principles  of 


the  Reformation.”  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  in 
a certain  district  a schoolmistress  was  teaching  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Roman  Catholic 
children,  and  when  she  was  asked  about  it  (as  reported 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Presbyterian  minister),  she 
said : “ Oh,  it  is  done  as  a matter  of  course,  and  who 
is  to  inquire  about  it  ?”  It  is  also  stated  in  the  T.ifo 
of  Dr.  Wliately,  the  late  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  that  he  complained,  in  his  private  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Senior,  that  liis  own  brethren  were  not 
assisting  him  to  carry  out  the  intentions  he  had  in 
view  with  regard  to  the  uprooting  of  what  he  called 
the  errors  of  Popery.  “ I am  fighting  the  battle  against 
odds  (said  he),  and  with  one  of  my  hands,  and  that  the 
best  of  the  two,  tied  behind  my  back.”  Well,  on  that 
account  the  religious  instruction  was  either  refused 
in  the  non-vested  schools,  or  so  tampered  with  in  the 
schools  from  which  the  children  were  not  excluded, 
that  the  confidence  of  the  bishops  was  greatly  shaken, 
and  they  would  prefer,  over  and  over  again,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  denominational  system,  as  the  plain, 
honest,  fair  way  of  dealing  -with  the  question.  Give 
us,  by  all  means,  denominational  schools  : give  to  the 
Protestants  the  same  ; give  to  the  Presbyterians  the 
same ; let  there  be  no  chance  of  trickery  on  either 
side ; let  the  State,  acting  fairly  for  all,  develope  all 
the  intellect  of  the  rising  youth  of  Ireland,  whether 
they  be  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Presbyterian.  That 
intellect,  when  developed  at  a future  time,  may  be  of 
service  to  the  State.  Many  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
are  going  to  Amei'ica  and  Australia.  Their  only  for- 
tune is  the  talent  God  has  blessed  them  with.  By  all 
means  in  the  world  let  that  talent  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  religious 
instruction.  Let  there  be  no  trickery ; let  it  be  all 
above-board.  Allow  the  Catholics  to  educate  Catho- 
lics ; allow  the  Presbyterians  to  educate  Presbyterians; 
allow  Protestants  to  educate  Protestants.  Make  them 
all  good,  conscientious  Christians,  acting  upon  strong 
religious  convictions,  that  will  sway  their  intelligence, 
and  at  the  same  time  direct  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  afterwards,  and  they  will  be  better  citizens  for 
the  State  than  if  this  tamj>ering  is  allowed  to  go  on — 
this  everlasting  round  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  one 
body  of  religionists  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
another,  of  which  the  results  will  be,  by-and-bye,  that 
the  religious  convictions,  perhaps,  of  all  would  be 
shaken,  and  that  all  may  become  indifferent,  just  as 
they  have  in  other  countries ; and  that  the  State  may 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  want  of  religion,  and  from 
the  defect  of  religious  zeal  rather  than  from  the  excess 
of  it. 

15548.  Do  I understand  your  lordship  to  say  that 
the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  is  that  the 
ordinary  schools  should  become  strictly  denomina- 
tional ? — Yes ; in  any  way  that  would  be  found  prac- 
ticable afterwards,  and  I might  give  you  as  an  instance 
the  schools  in  Queenstown — there  is  a school  there, 
male  and  female,  the  numbers  of  which  I gave  you  a 
while  ago.  There  is  also  a Church  Education  school, 
and  there  is  a Presbyterian  school.  An  inhabitant  of 
Queenstown,  a Protestant,  never  goes  to  the  Catholic 
school.  A Catholic  never  goes  to  the  Protestant 
school,  and  it  is  rather  unfair  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment when  Protestants  have  a conscientious  objection 
to  the  National  system,  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  all  share  in  a grant  that  comes  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  to  which  they  contribute. 

15549.  Supposing  the  view  you  have  stated  to  be 
carried  out,  would  you  contemplate  any  provision 
being  made  for  children  of  an  opposite  religious  per- 
suasion being  admitted  in  those  places,  where,  from 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  any  particular  religious 
community  was  unable  to  set  up  a school  of  its  own  1 
— -Well,  it  may  be  a difficulty  in  some  cases,  but  at  all 
events,  the  system  would  have  this  palpable  advan- 
tage, that  at  the  beginning  you  unfurl  all  at  once  a 
certain  standard — there  it  is,  hoisted  over  the  school, 
it  is  Catholic,  or  it  is  Protestant,  or  it  is  Presbyterian. 
It  is  better  to  do  that  than  as  now,  and  for  years  past, 
hoist  the  standard  of  Neutrality,  and  by-and-by  when 
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the  children  have  been  got  into  the  school,  unfurl  a 
different  banner  altogether.  But  where  these  schools 
are  such  as  your  lordship  now  contemplates,  I do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  I can 
answer  for  my  own  diocese,  that  there  is  scarcely  a place 
in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  that  has  not  some  town,  some 
small  town  or  village  near  enough  for  the  few  Protes- 
tants or  Presbyterians  that  may  be  there  to  have  a 
school  of  their  own;  and  at  all  events,  what  the 
Catholic  bishops  contemplate,  and  what  they  have 
asked  for  in  their  last  memorial  to  Parliament,  would 
be  this  : let  there  be  denominational  schools  for  those 
that  prefer  them.  If  mixed  schools  be  found  necessary 
in  any  one  locality,  in  consequence  of  the  scattered  few 
— well,  let  them  make  the  best  arrangement  for  mixed 
schools  that  can  be  made.  What  we  ask  for  is  this  : 
we  ask  for  the  same  system  that  has  been  already  estab- 
lished in  England — the  same  system  that  has  been 
found  to  work  in  England  satisfactorily.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  cause  of  complaint,  though  I presume 
that  in  England  there  are  scattered  localities  in  which 
dissenters  of  a certain  class  are  very  few  indeed,  though 
provision  is  made  for  them.  I don’t  know  the  details 
of  it,  but  I would  say  at  once  in  general  terms,  give 
us  the  outline  of  the  English  system,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it. 

15550.  Then  would  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  be 
prepared  to  accept  something  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
tection for  religious  minorities,  for  which  the  conscience 
clause  is  established  in  England  ? — They  would  accept 
anything  reasonable  for  that  object  ; they  do  not 
want  to  tamper  with  anyone,  they  want  to  make  their 
own  co-religionists  as  well  instructed  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  in  a literary  point  of  view,  and  they 
want  to  make  them  thoroughly  instructed  in  a religious 
point  of  view,  that  they  may  be  in  due  time  useful 
and  obedient  subjects- of  the  realm.  Here  is  what  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops,  dated  January,  1866,  says  with 
reference  to  the  question  you  have  just  now  put : — 

“ Next  came  mixed  schools.  In  places  where  one  re- 
ligion would  be  in  a minority,  so  small  as  not  to  be  entitled 
to  a grant  for  a separate  school,  or  in  places  where  from 
other  circumstances  people  might  choose  to  have  a common 
mixed  school  in  preference  to  two  separate  schools — a pre- 
ference of  which  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  a single 
instance  would  ever  occur — all  that  they  require  in  those 
cases  would  be  this  : in  mixed  schools  the  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism  should  be  guarded  against  and  securities  devised  for 
the  protection  of  the  faith  of  the  minority,  more  effectual 
than  the  existing  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
bishops  want  nothing  but  what  is  fair  to  their  own  co- 
religionists, fair  to  Protestants,  and  fair  to  Presbyterians.” 

15551.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a Protes- 
tant minority  in  a school  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  in  making  such  a division  between  the 
hours  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  that  the 
Protestant  children  might  attend  the  one  without 
attending  the  other  1 — The  difficulty  might  be  met  in 
this  way  (it  would  be  a disadvantage  to  the  Catholics), 
that  there  should  be  nothing  done  during  a certain 
number  of  hours  but  literary  instruction,  just  as  was 
contemplated  by  Lord  Stanley  in  his  first  letter  ; and 
that  then  at  a certain  time,  say  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  literary  instruction  ceased  and  religious  in- 
struction began,  and  the  Protestant  minority  or  the 
Catholic  minority,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  go 
away.  That  would  be,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  remedying  it ; but  it  is  far  from  being  as  good 
as  what  the  denominational  system  would  secure  for 
either  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Presbyterians. 

15552. 1 am  asking  you  merely  with  reference  to  these 
cases  where,  the  State  desiring  to  provide  education  for 
all,  the  minority  is  too  small  to  maintain  a denomina- 
tional school  of  its  own  1 — The  clause  originally  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  compulsory  exclusion 
under  these  circumstances,  but  that  principle  has  been 
departed  from ; it  was  one  of  the  clauses  that  gave 
confidence  to  the  bishops  at  the  beginning,  for  here 
they  were  I may  say  after  centuries  of  trial,  during 
which  education  had  been  forbidden  altogether — it  had 
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with  the  danger  of  loss  of  faith ; proselytism  was  the  . 

order  of  the  day — then  here  comes  a Government  j^MCeane' 
proposal,  and  immediately  after  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. Here  were  the  Catholic  bishops  and  laity  of 
Ireland  saying,  “ A better  spirit  seems  to  animate 
the  councils  of  our  rules,  let  us  accept  this,  let  us 
make  trial  of  it,  it  promises  well,  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can  with  it.”  Accordingly,  for  the  first  nine  years 
of  the  system,  from  1831  till  1840,  the  Catholics  were 
the  only  class  in  Ireland  that  took  up  the  National 
system  con  amove.  The  Presbyterians  objected  to  it 
on  the  grounds  they  afterwards  stated,  namely,  that 
they  would  not  allow  Popery  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  that  had  been  built  with  their  money.  The 
Protestants  objected  to  it  because  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  legal  teachers  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Irish  people.  They  looked  upon  those  schools  as 
in  some  measure  their  own,  and  where  they  were  not 
allowed  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Bible  for  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  they  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  to  the  present  moment  a great 
many  object  to  the  National  system  on  that  principle. 

15553.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  your  lordship  please 
read  the  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Bishop 
Walsh,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  dated  14th  April,  1847,  and  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale?— Certainly.  [Reads 
extract.] 

“ Golden-square,  April  14th,  1847. 

“ Mr  Dear  Sxe, — The  bishops  assembled  instruct  me  to 
thank  you  for  a copy  of  the  letter  of  W.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 

Esq.,  to  you  of  the  18th  February.  They  have  given  the 
best  consideration  to  its  important  contents.  They  beg  re- 
spectfully to  state  that  on  receiving  a grant  from  Govern- 
ment for  our  charity  schools,  it  is  not  intended  to  make  them 
exclusive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  children  of  Pro- 
testant parents  or  guardians.  In  case  the  children  of  Pro- 
testant parents  should  resort  to  our  schools,  they  will  not 
be  required  to  remain  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  religious 
instruction  being  given,  unless  their  parents  or  guardians 
have  previously  expressed  their  consent  and  approbation.” 

Extract  of  letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Tierney  Fergu- 
son, d.d.,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hon.  George  Keppel,  Private  Secretary 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  11,  Soho-square,  26th 
June,  1847 : — 

‘ 1 On  the  fifth  head  the  Committee  conclude  that  the  ad- 
mission of  other  than  Roman  Catholic  children  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  into  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  con- 
sidered secondary  to  the  accommodation  in  the  first  place 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  ; and  subject  to  this  preference 
the  Committee  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  on 
the  term  religious,  as  distinguished  from  secular  instruction, 
under  this  head.  The  Committee  might  deceive  Lord  John 
Russell  if  they  did  not  distinctly  declare  that  religion  is  the 
pervading  principle  of  all  instruction  given  to  the  children 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools ; and  any  deviation  from  this 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  a Roman  Catholic  school,  and  indeed  opposed 
to  the  expressed  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who, 
in  the  minutes  of  Privy  Council  of  the  13th  of  April,  1839, 
lay  down  as  a principle  to  be  observed  by  all  schools  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  that  religion  be  combined  with  the 
whole  matter  of  instruction,  and  regulate  the  entire  system 
of  discipline.  If,  however,  under  this  head,  Lord  John 
Russell  intends  to  refer  by  the  term  religious  to  what  the 
Committee  feel  persuaded  his  lordship  must  allude  to, 
namely,  to  catechetical  instruction  on  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
not  only  sanctioning,  but  insisting  upon  a principle  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  their  holy  religion,  that 
children  whose  parents  conscientiously  object  thereto,  should 
not  be  required  to  attend  during  the  time  of  such  catechetical 
instruction.  The  Committee,  in  making  these  observations, 
do  so  under  an  explicit,  understanding  that  by  sanctioning 
this  arrangement  no  invidious  distinction  is  intended  there- 
by to  be  drawn  between  rules  to  be  observed  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  those  observed  in  other  schools  aided 
by  grants  from  the  State.” 

15554.  The  Chairman. — Would  that  be  a basis  on 
which  you  think  a State  system  of  education  might 
be  established  in  Ireland  ?- — I believe  that  in  most 
localities  there  would  be  no  occasion  at  all  for  its 
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adoption,  and  that  the  cases  would  be  so  few— so  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  country  goes,  I am  talking 
now  of  the  South— that  it  would  be  scarcely  worth 
while  taking  it  into  consideration.  However,  it 
deserves  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  I will 
advert  to  it  just  now;  but  before  I come  to  it,  as 
tilings  are  in  the  South,  there  are  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  there  are  schools  under 
Protestant  management,  and  there  are  schools  under 
Presbyterian  management,  and  though  they  may  be 
supposed,  some  of  them,  to  be  in  theory  mixed,  in 
reality,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  denominational, 
and  hence  it  would  be  very  easy  to  carry  out  in  the 
South  the  denominational  system.  Give  to  the 
Catholics  an  opportunity  of  having  it ; give  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  opportunity  of  having  the  Scripture  upon 
their  table  eveiy  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day;  give 
the  Presbyterians  the  same.  You  would  make  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  constitution  of  the  schools 
as  they  now  exist,  you  only  make  a change  in  the  mode 
of  riving  religious  instruction,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  religious  instruction  should  so  pervade  the 
whole  system  as  that  by  degrees  and  by  degrees  religious 
impressions  should  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young,  that  would  sway  their  intellects  and  afterwards 
guide  their  actions.  Every  one  finds  by  experience — 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Protestant  rector,  the 
Catholic  priest,  and  the  parent  of  every  persuasion- 
all  find  by  experience  and  acknowledge  that  the  most 
difficult,  task  any  one  can  undertake  is  that  of  making 
a child  thoroughly  virtuous,  to  teach  him  to  keep  his 
passions  in  check,  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  kept 
under  the  control  of  salutary  discipline,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  constantly  impressed  on  his  mind,  so 
in  proportion  will  be  the  chance  of  his  becoming  a 
good  and  virtuous  citizen.  Then  there  being  so  many 
places  where  the  state  of  things  which  I have  described 
exists,  and  the  schools  are  practically  denominational, 
if  in  a few  places  a state  of  things  did  occur  where  a 
small  minority — a few  Protestants — might  be  incon- 
venienced, I would  take  it  as  a matter  of  course  that 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
their  presence.  The  bishops  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Let  every  provision  be  made  to 
secure  fair  play  for  those  children;  let  literary  in- 
struction go  on  for  a certain  number  of  hours,  and  the 
moment  religious  instruction  for  Catholics  commences 
let  it  be  obligatory  to  exclude  all  who  are  not  Catholics. 

15555.  Are  there  many  trained  teachers  in  your 
district  ? — Several. 

15556.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  trained  teachers  and  those  you  get  from  other 
places  ? — Well,  the  trained  teachers  may  be  supposed 
to  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  taken  in  hands 
when  young,  and  by  being  taught  in  the  model  school 
they  understand  the  working  out  of  the  system  better ; 
but  there  are  teachers  not  trained  in  the  model  school 
in  Dublin,  nor  trained  in  any  of  the  model  schools 
under  the  Board,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
they  are  just  as  efficient  and  have  their  schools  in  as 
satisfactory  a state  as  the  teachers  that  have  been 
trained  in  Dublin. 

15  051.  Where  do  the  untrained  teacher’s  in  your 
diocese  get  their  education! — I spoke  now  principally 
of  the  mistresses  and  monitresses — they  get  it  at  the 
convent  schools. 

15558.  Where  do  the1  .male  teacher’s  get  their  educa- 
tion  ? — A good  many  of  them  in  Dublin,  until  a few 
years  ago ; they  are  not -allowed  to  go  now. 

15559.  Where  do  the  male  teachers  -not  trained 
under  the  National  Board  get  their  education?— In 
the  National  schools  .as  a rule,  under  teachers  some  of 
whom,  had  been  trained  and  some  not. 

15560.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against 
. the  National  Board  of  having  been  lax  or  remiss  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  established  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  proselytism  ? — Oh,  not  in  the  schools  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  or  was  acquainted  either  in  the 
diocese  of  Ross  or  Cloyne,  because  they  are  all  exclu- 
sively Catholic.  The  only  cases  that  came  under  my 
own  cognizance  were  these : there  was  one  Protestant 


boy  diming  the  ten  years  I was  parish  priest  of  Middle- 
ton,  he  came  to  the  National  school  for  a few  years, 
and  he  became  a Catholic.  Well,  I can  safely  say 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  influence  the  religi- 
ous convictions  of  that  boy.  I believe  he  became  a 
Catholic  merely  from  associating  with  Catholic  com- 
panions. I can  say  the  same  for  Fermoy,  there  were 
no  Protestants  at  these  schools.  There  were  three 
Protestant  girls  who  went  to  the  convent  school  at 
Queenstown,  and  they  became  Catholics,  just  as  in  the 
other  case,  from  assoeiation. 

15561.  After  what  you  have  stated  with  regard  to 
the  ordinary  schools,  may  I assume  you  desire  at  least 
as  much  that  the  model  schools  should  also  be  denomi- 
national ? — Oh,  certainly,  and  if  possible  more  so  than 
the  others. 

15562.  Assuming  denominational  model  schools  to 
be  established,  would  you  desire  them  to  be  wholly 
supported  by  the  State,  or  should  you  desire  them  to 
be  under  voluntary  management,  assisted  in  part  by  the 
State? — That  question  has  both  an  English  and  an  Irish 
aspect.  I believe  as  an  Irishman  that  Ireland  has 
lost  so  much  by  absenteeism,  and  that  the  drain  from 
Ireland  has  been  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  England 
that  the  State  in  dealing  with  the  financial  question 
ought  to  be  very  generous  towards  Ireland.  England 
in  that  respect  gains  more  than  she  loses ; and  if 
these  schools  were  to  be  established  under  Government 
control  I think  they  ought  to  be  got  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  State ; but  there  is  another  way  which  is  prac- 
tically found  to  be  of  great  service  at  the  present 
moment.  The  very  best  teachers  are  prepared  now 
without  any  expense  at  all  to  the  State  (except  then- 
pay  as  monitresses  for  which  they  give  services)  in 
the  convent  schools;  and  if  you  had  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  brought’  within  the  action  of  the 
Board  by  making  them  denominational  you  would 
have  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  in  my  mind, 
without  any  expense  to  the  State  at  all,  and  the  con- 
vent schools,  in  the  same  way,  without  any  expense  to 
the  State,  as  some  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  model 
training  schools  that  could  be  established. 

15563.  Master  Brooke. — May  I ask  you  what  would 
be  the  amount  of  concession  that  would  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  constitution  of  the 
N ational  system  ? For  instance,  what  authority  would 
you  require  in  the  appointment  of  teachers? — I take 
it  for  granted  that  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
teachers  has  been  settled  already. 

15564.  Would  you  be  willing — when  I say  you,  I 
mean  the  body  to  which  you.  belong,  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland — to  accept  the 
present  state  of  things  as  far  as  the  appointment  of 
teachers  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  because  the  teachers  are 
now  nominated  by  the  local  managers,  and  they  are 
dismissed  by  the  local  managers. 

15565.  But  suppose  the  case  of  a Roman  Catholic 
layman  being  a manager  of  a school,  would  you  be 
satisfied  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  ? — I do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  such.  I have  not  to  grapple  with  that 
difficulty  at  all  in  the  dioeese  of  Cloyne,  for  there  are 
no  lay  patrons  of  schools,  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.  Here  is  a document  published  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons:  it  is  the  answer  of  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  to  Mr.  CardweB’s  letter  :- — 

“ But  to  return  to  our  subject : the  rights  of  Catholic 
bishops  recognised  in  England.  We  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  what  lias  been  said  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
the  rights  of  bishops  and  clergy  in  regard  to  education. 
The  admission  of  these  rights  has  beeu  productive  of  great 
advantages  to  society  in  every  country,  and  to  the  zeal  and 
euergy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  exercising  them,  we  must 
attribute  the  foundation  of  innumerable  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools,. and  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the 
people.  Feelings  of  gratitude  and  justice  have  secured  the 
recognition  of  such  rights  in  all  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  admitted,  also,  in 
England,  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  countries,  in  England  .there  are  separate  Roman 
Catholic  elementary,  as  well  as  .training  and  model  schools 
receiving  aid  from  Government.  The  selection  of  books, 
the  appointment,  of  teachers, .and  the  regulations  for  giving 
instruction  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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bishops.  The  schools  are  visited  by  Inspectors  selected  by 
the  same  prelates,  and  paid  by  the  Government.  In  case 
of  a dispute  regarding  teaching,  the  bishops  decide  it  on 
appeal.  In  fine,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  teach  is  practically  recognised.” 

15566.  Now,  may  I ask,  supposing  that  to  be  a 
statement  of  all  that  your  bishops  have  agreed  upon, 
how  would  it  apply  to  the  ease  I have  put  ? Suppose 
a school  with  a Roman  Catholic  lay  patron— like  my 
Lord  Dunraven — how  far  would  the  bishops  be  con- 
tent to  leave  in  his  hands  the  appointment  and  dismis- 
sal of  the  teacher  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  bishops 
would  quarrel  with  things  just  as  they  are ; and  I 
should  rather  the  difficulty  Could  never  arise,  but  if 
the  difficulty  did  arise  that  a Catholic,  in  whom  the 
bishops  could  not  have  confidence,  did  exercise  his 
right — the  right  supposed  to  be  granted  to  him  by  the 
Board  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  them, — 
and  supposing  that  he  exercised  it  in  a manner  which 
the  bishops,  as  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people, 
having  a mission  from  heaven,  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
disapprove  Of,  I would  think  it  time  enough  to  meet 
that  difficulty  when  it  arises,  if  it  ever  Should- arise,  de- 
precating, at  the  same  time,  the  chance  of  its  ever  pre- 
senting itself ; but  I am  sure  that  the  bishops  and 
priests,  in  my  district,  would  find  means  to  correct 
any  grievance  that  would  arise  from  such  a contin- 
gency as  that. 

15567.  Let  me  now  take  the  case  of  a Protestant 
patron,  suppose  a landlord  with  a large  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  tenantry,  who  builds  a school  and  is 
the  recognised  patron  of  that  school,  would  the  bishops 
be  content  to  leave  in  his  hands,  and,  if  so,  how  far, 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  1— 
At  present  there  is  only  one  such  case.  I am  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  but 
there  is  some  such  case  as  that  in  the  district  to  which 
I belong,  namely,  Cloyne ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
teacher  in  that  case  is  a Catholic  and  always  has  been 
a Catholic,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  children 
being  exclusively  Catholics  that  attend  it,  as  long  as 
that  is  the  case  I take  no  notice  of  it;  but  if  by  and  by 
a Protestant  Were  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  that 
any  tampering  was  discovered  with  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  pupils,  then  I would  believe  it  my  duty 
to  interfere,  and  I am  quite  sure  I could  induce  all  the 
children  of  that  parish  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
school. 

15568.  That,  however,  is  putting  a case  which  is 
next  to  impossible  to  occur  1—1  am  veiy  sorry,  sir,  to 
say  that  the  bishops,  with  all  the  traditionary  experi- 
ence of  300  years,  are  filled,  and  so  are  the  Catholic 
priests  too,  with  the  conviction  that  popery  is  so  hate- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  exercising  authority, 
of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  property,  and  who 
may  have  influence  over  the  lower  classes  who  work 
for  them  as  tenants,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  precau- 
tion superfluous  in  guarding  the  faith  of  the  people.  I 
do  not  wish  to  allude  to  the  topic  now— I advert  to  it 
with  regret,  I deplore  it,  I mention  it  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recalling  unpleasant  recollections,  but  we  must 
look  at  the  state  of  things  as  it  actually  presents  itself 
before  us,  and  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
round us  as  best  we  can. 

15569.  Suppose  such  a case  as  I have  put— a Pro- 
testant patron  of  a school  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
children,  who  takes  care,  as  I suppose  any  man  would 
in  these  days  do,  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  teacher, 
would  the  bishops  be  content  with  that,  and  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  patron  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  school  master  1—1  do  not  know 
that  we  would— I don’t  think  they  would  accept  it  as 
a general  system. 

15570.  I want  also  to-  know  how  far  the  bishops 
would1  require  to  have  an  Ultimate  authority  with 
regard  to  books — the  selection  of  secular  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  for  instance.  Do  they  insist  on 
having  a decisive  authority  upon  the  books  used  in  the 
school1? — Oil,  not  with  regard  to  secular  books  properly 
so  called,  but  then  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a' book  that  may 
be  said  to  be  exclusively  secular.  It  is  very  hard  to 


find  a book  in  which  some  element  connected  witli 
man’s  eternal  destiny  is  not  to  be  found  introduced. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  make  a virtuous  child  or  a virtuous 
man — it  is  so  difficult  even  With  all  the  religious 
influences,  those  sacred  and  mysterious  influences  that 
connect  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  that  influence 
the  heax-t  and  mind  of  man,  and  sway  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions — they  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  pawns 
upon  a chess-board— they  must  be  allowed  to  instil 
themselves  gradually  into  the  minds  of  children,  that 
by-and-by  when  you  have  the  weft  and  the  woof  of  the 
piece,  there  are  the  golden  threads  interwoven  here 
and  there  until  they  give  a rich  lustre  to  the  whole 
work. 

15571.  Are  you  acquainted  With  the  books  of  the 
National  Board — the  reading  book  for  instance? — I 
see  them  constantly — I have  not  read  them  through 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  I often  have  examined  chil- 
dren in  them,  and  I believe  they  are  very  valuable 
books  as  far  as  the  information  in  them  goes. 

15572.  Are  they  books  yoU  generally  approve  of 
for  the  education  of  children? — I would  approve  of 
them  to  a certain  extent.  I believe  the  wish  of  the 
bishops  and  the  wish  of  the  clergy,  though  they  some- 
times have  not  got  credit  for  it,  is  to  develope  to  the 
fullest  extent  all  the  intelligence  with  which  the  quick 
and  gifted  rising  generation  of  Ireland  are  blessed. 
I believe  into  these  books  there  might  be  introduced 
several  things  in  which  they  are  defective.  Let  all 
that  is  useful,  all  that  is  valuable,  in  the  books  of  the 
Board  be  retained,  and  where  the  information  is  defec- 
tive, let  it  be  supplied.  There  is  One  great  defect 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  I am  glad  to  perceive 
the  Commissioners  have  lately  been  supplying  the 
defect.  I dare  say  it  was  brought  under  their  notice 
by  the  complaints  made.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  their  books  about  the  history  of  Ireland.  There 
was  in  the  “ Third  Book”  a description  of  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  but  (I  don’t 
know  for  what  reason,  Unless,  perhaps,  that  it  was  too 
“ national  ”)  these  extracts  have  been  expunged  from 
the  last  edition,  and  in  them  place  has  been  inserted  a 
description  of  some  lake  in  Hindostan.  Other  cases 
of  the  kind  might  be  instanced.  I am  glad  to  see 
that  latterly  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  make  the 
children  acquainted  with  something  like  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  for,  in  fact,  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, until  the  last  edition  of  the  books  of  the  Board, 
you  might  have  introduced  them  into  a school  in 
Canada,  or  into  a school  in  Africa  just  as  appropriately 
as  into  a school  in  Ireland,  and  as  far  as  the  national 
history  of  the  country  Wras  concerned,  except  some  few 
passages,  more  calculated  tothrow  discredit  upon  Ireland 
than  to  raise  her  in  the  estimation  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, you  might  as  well  have  used  the  books  in  one 
country  as  the  other.  I believe  the  information 
valuable  as  far  as  it  goes— let  it  be  retained  and  the 
defects  supplied,  and  then  you  will  have  books  of  ser- 
vice to  the  children. 

15573.  I did  not  mean  to  trouble  you  upon  the 
details  of  what  might  be  done  hereafter.  You  are 
aware,  I am  sure,  the  very  purpose  and  Object  Of  this 
Commission  was  to  endeavour  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  parties  if  possible — to  the  parties  who  dissent  from 
the  N ational  system,  including  both  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  the  Church  Education  Society.  I believe 
the  obj  ect  is,  if  possible,  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  Satisfy 
all  parties.  What  I ask  yOu  is,  in  endeavouring  to 
devise  some  general  plan  for  future  action,  how  far 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  require  to  have 
their  authority  recognised  in  the  acceptance  and  re- 
jection of  books  ? — Just  as  they  are  allowed  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Cardwell  admits  the  right  and  duty  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  letter  I read  a while 
ago. 

1 557 4.  Is  that  an  absolute  authority  ? Shall  they 
have  a right  to  introduce  any  book  they  please,  or  to 
reject  any  book  they  please?-— If  they,  upon  just 
grounds,  object  to  any  book  being  introduced,  i take 
it  for  granted  the  bishops  would  claim  the  right  of 
putting  that  book  out  of  the  school 
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15575.  Then  they  are  to  be  the  ultimate  authority? 

— Certainly.  , . 

15576.  Mr.  Pease.— Do  you  extend  that  to  the  in- 
troduction of  books,  or  do  you  merely  confine  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  books  ?— Oh,  the  bishops  would  not  assume 
a right  of  requiring  compulsorily  the  introduction  into 
the  school  of  every  book  that  they  would  approve  of,  or 
that  they  would  wish.  They  would  assume  the  right 
of  having  a sufficient  number  of  books  for  literary 
education  and  for  religious  education,  to  make  both 
as  effective  as  they  could  be,  and  they  would  assume 
the  right  of  excluding  any  book  that  would  be  injurious 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  children. 

15577.  Lord  Clonbrock.— Am  I to  understand  you 
that  the  bishops  would  confine  their  right  to  a censor- 
ship of  books,  not  claiming  a right  of  requiring  the 
introduction  of  books  1— Except  in  this  way— another 
question  would  turn  up  then,  just  as  the  question  of 
the  composition— the  preparation  of  the  books  of  the 
National  Board  from  the  beginning.  Who  would 
prepare  them  ? Now  the  bishops  object,  and  object 
very  strongly,  that  all  the  books  of  the  Board  were  pi  e- 
pared  by  members  not  of  their  own  flock ; and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  religionist  to  have  the  same  con- 
fidence, in  a religious  point  of  view,  in  a book  pre- 
pared as  Archbishop  Whately  said,  with  a view  to 
“ uproot  the  errors  of  Popery ;”  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Catholic  bishop  to  have  the  same  confidence  in  the 
whole  style  and  composition  of  those  books  as  if  those 
books  were  prepared  either  by  themselves  or  by  per- 
sons in  whom  they  would  have  greater  confidence. 

15578.  Mr.  Stokes. — Will  your  lordship  read  this 
passage  ? — (Witness  reads.) 

“ Provided  always  that  the  priest  or  senior  priest  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  or  chapel  of 
ease  aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to  suspend  any  teacher  from 
his  office,  or  to  exclude  any  book  from  use  in  the  said  school 
upon  religious  grounds,  a written  statement  of  the  fact  by 
the  said  priest  or  senior  priest  having  first  been  laid  before 
the  committee,  and  such  suspension  or  exclusion  shall  endure 
until  the  decision  of  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  thereon 
can  with  due  diligence  be  obtained ; and  such  decision  shall, 
when  obtained,  and  laid  before  the  committee  in  writing, 
under  the  hand  of  such  superior  ecclesiastic,  be  final  and 
conclusive  in  the  matter ; and  the  committee  of  management 
for  the  time  being  is  hereby  expressly  required  to  take  all 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  immediately  carrying  the 
said  decision  into  complete  effect.” 

15579.  Master  Brooke. — That  applies  to  the  master 
as  well  as  the  book  ? — Yes. 

15580.  Now  would  you  be  disposed  to  give  the 
same  authority  to  the  National  Board,  to  exclude 
any  book  which  they  might  think  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded ?— Provided  they  did  not  exclude  it  upon  reli- 
gious grounds ; because  I presume  that  the  question 
is  now  of  denominational  schools,  and  if  the  schools 
were  to  be  denominational  I would  not  give  to  any 
Board  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  That  does  not  belong  to  lay 
people.  It  rests  with  the  missionaries  appointed  by 
Him,  when  our  Divine  Lord  addressed  the  words  “ go 
and  teach  all  nations.” 

15581.  Now  if  the  Board  appointed  by  the  State 
was  led  to  believe  that  any  book  which  formed  part  of 
the  religious  course  contained  something  dangerous  to 
the  State — the  asserting,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  power 
which  was  assumed  by  popes  in  former  days  of  ex- 
communicating and  dethroning  sovereigns — (I  will 
presume  such  a case)— and  they  might  say  “ this  book 
ought  not  to  form  a part  of  your  course  ” would  you 
refuse  to  admit  that  authority? — I would  give  to  the 
State  the  right  of  bringing  a question  of  that  kind  be- 
fore the  bishops,  and  of  stating  their  objections  and  of 
showing  the  grounds  of  those  objections;  but  ultimately 
it  would  be  for  the  bishops  to  decide  whether  that  was 
Catholic  doctrine  or  not.  And  I believe  that  for  the 
future,  considering  the  tendency  of  men’s  minds  all 
over  Europe  and  elsewhere,  that  there  will  be  rather 
a want  of  religious  zeal  than  an  excess  of  it. 

15582.  Now,  with  regard  to  Inspectors,  would  you 
insist  upon  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  for  your  deno- 
minational schools  ? — Oh,  certainly. 


15583.  That  is  indispensable? — Certainly;  and  Pres- 
byterian for  Presbyterian,  and  Protestant  for  Pro- 
testant. 

15584.  Still  you  are  aware  that  no  Protestant  claims 
that? — It  is  fair  play  for  everybody. 

15585.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  grounds — I 
wish  to  know  your  reasons? — Here  is  one  simple 
reason  : the  Board  contemplated  at  one  time  — it 
was  one  of  its  regulations — that  the  children  should 
be  required  to  go  to  Divine  Service  upon  Sundays. 
That  was  one  of  its  regulations.  Well,  a Catholic 
Inspector  goes  into  a Protestant  school,  and  he  sees  a 
child  who  had  not  been  at  Divine  Service,  and  he  says, 

“ I find  that  your  name  is  not  registered  amongst 
those  that  went  to  Divine  Service  last  Sunday?" — 
“Well  no,  sir,"  the  child  replies,  “ I did  not  go.” — 
“And  why  did  you  not  go,  child?” — “I  wanted  to- 
amuse  msyelf  ; I went  playing  marbles.” — “ But  why 
did  you  not  go  and  discharge  your  conscientious  duty  ?” 
— “Why  should  you  tell  me  so,”  the  child  replies. 

« In  your  mind,  I go  to  hear  heretical  doctrine  ; if  I go. 
to  listen  to  the  Protestant  minister,  I go  to  listen  to- 
doctrine  that  you  condemn.” — And  in  the  same  way,, 
if  I bring  a Presbyterian  or  a Protestant  Inspector 
into  a Catholic  school,  and  work  out,  in  all  its  details,, 
what  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  contem- 
plate, the  Protestant  Inspector  or  Presbyterian  Inspec- 
tor will  ask  the  Catholic  child,  “Well,  did  you  go- 
to  Mass  last  Sunday  ?” — He  may  answer,  “ No,  sir."— 
“And  why  so  ?" — “ I went  amusing  myself ; I went 
marble  playing.” — “And  why  did  you  do  that?” — 
“Why,  sir,  will  you  require  me  to  go  to  assist  at  what 
you  call  a damnable  and  idolatrous  sacrifice?  You 
cannot  require  it,  sir.”  There  is  a practical  illustration 
of  it.  I would  rather  give  the  religious  training  with- 
out any  limitation  whatsoever ; and  you  cannot  separate 
the  religious  and  the  literary  training  any  more  than 
you  can  separate  the  body  and  soul.  Both  are  mixed 
up  together.  There  are  those  imperceptible  shades 
where  the  limits  join  and  run  one  into  the  other. 
Give  Presbyterian  children  Presbyterian  training, 
inspection,  and  everything  else ; give  to  the  Protest- 
ants the  same;  and  give  to  the  Catholics  the  same. 
There  will  be  no  inconvenience  in  it  then.  And  give 
the  appointment  of  the  Presbyterian  Inspectors  and  of 
the  Protestant  Inspectors  to  the  heads  of  their  Church. 

15586.  You  think  then  that  supposing  attendance 
upon  Divine  Service  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
school — there  would  not  be  sufficient  security  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  parish  and  the  Roman  Catholic  school- 
master could  report  any  breach  of  the  order  to  the 
Board — if  such  a Board  could  make  that  order — with- 
out also  having  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  ? — No ; I 
think  it  would  be  an  inconvenience. 

15587.  Now,  is  there  any  other  difficulty  that  occurs 
to  you  in  having  a Protestant  Inspector  occasionally 
visiting  a Roman  Catholic  school? — Except  in  this 
way,  what  a Protestant  mistress  said  in  the  North  of' 
Ireland,  and  a Protestant  clergyman  said  on  another 
occasion,  “they  can  interfere  in  a thousand  ways,  and 
who  is  to  take  notice  of  it?”  And  in  teaching  the 
general  outlines  of  common  religious  instruction,  a 
Protestant  clergyman  stated  that  he  would  not  let 
Popery  alone  while  doing  so,  and  that  he  would  have 
at  Popery,  irrespective  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board ; 
and  if  he  would  do  that,  I do  not  see  why  a zealous 
lay  Inspector,  either  Protestant  or  Presbyterian,  would 
not  have  the  same  power  of  unpleasantly  inter- 
meddling in  the  schools,  not  of  co-religionists,  but  of 
those  of  a different  persuasion  from  himself ; and  I 
would  rather  put  it,  as  Anthony  Blake  said  in  his  ex- 
amination at  one  time,  “ beyond  the  power  of  trickery.” 
I want  fair  play ; I want  such  a system  as  will  inspire 
all  with  confidence,  and  under  which  no  foul  play  can 
be  practised. 

15588.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  management  of 
the  National  Board  so  far,  Protestant  Inspectors  have 
been  visiting  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Inspectors  have  been  visiting  Protestant  schools, 
very  extensively? — Yes. 
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15589.  And  have  any  instances  occurred  to  you  of 
difficulty — such  as  you  suggest  ? — A Presbyterian  In- 
spector visiting  a school  in  a certain  part  of  Ireland, 
found  the  celebrated,  song  of  “The  Angel’s  Whisper,” 
with  the  passage  about  the  mother,  while  the  baby 
was  sleeping,  numbering  her  beads  ; and  condemned 
it,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  in  the  school  any 
longer. 

15590.  You  are  aware  he  has  no  such  power — 
that  he  can  only  complain  to  the  Board  1 — There  is 
precisely  my  answer.  The  answer  is  only  the  stronger 
on  that  accoimt.  Of  course  he  had  not  the  power ; 
but  no  Board  can  make  by-laws  and  regulations  to 
check  the  zeal  of  either  Catholics  or  Protestants  or 
Presbyterians,  when  you  put  those,  to  whatever  class 
of  religionists  they  may  belong,  in  a position  in  which 
they  can  exercise  that  zeal  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  do  not  share  their  religious  convictions,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  their  own  faith. 

15591.  I presume  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
that  if  anything  appeared  at  all  suspicious  or  excep- 
tionable, it  should  be  brought  to  light  and  fairly 
discussed  and  decided  upon  by  men  who  are  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  What  harm  does  it  do  to  make  an  objection, 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  futile,  the  system  is  more  praised 
in  the  end,  because  it  has  endured  investigation  ? — 
Except  in  this  way,  that  by  necessity  you  introduce 
thereby  a system  that  may  be  objectionable,  and  you 
exclude  in  order  to  introduce  it  a system  that  cannot 
be  objectionable  under  which  you  would  have  Catholic 
Inspector's  and  Protestant  Inspectors  and  Presbyterian 
Inspectors  for  schools  of  their  own  persuasion. 

15592.  You  say  that  it  is  not  objectionable,  but  I 
can  suggest  a very  plain  objection,  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  there  is  anything  which  ought  to  be  objected  to  going 
on,  suppose,  in  a Roman  Catholic  school,  a Roman 
Catholic  Inspector  will  not  be  the  man  to  divulge  it  or 
to  bring  it  to  light ; and  if  anything  is  going  wrong  in 
a Protestant  school,  any  attempt  at  proselytism,  or  any 
deficiency  in  the  management,  a Protestant  Inspector 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  bring  it  to  light,  and  much 
more  influenced  to  suppress  it  than  if  there  was  some- 
what of  a hostile  Inspector ; for  which  reason,  I,  for  one, 
would  court  inspection  from  a Roman  Catholic  Inspec- 
tor, in  order  that  any  abuse  may  be  brought  to  light  ? — 
Catholic  Inspectors  can  report  the  facts  to  the  Commis- 
sioners under  whom  they  are  placed.  In  their  official 
capacity  they  are  obliged  to-do  it. 

15593.  But  they  may  think  it  a much  higher  duty 
not  to  put  a scandal — we  will  suppose — upon  a co-reli- 
gionist ; they  may  think  that  a higher  duty  ? — No ; I 
do  not  suppose  that  if  the  system  be  denominational 
there  could  be  any  such  thing  done ; if  the  case  be 
that  of  a mixed  school,  you  can  suit  those  that  may  be 
of  a different  religious  persuasion,  by  allowing  them 
to  go  away  as  soon  as  the  religious  instruction  com- 
mences ; but  there  are  so  many  ways  of  influencing 
children  and  directing  their  thoughts,  that  I should 
prefer  the  simple  arrangement  of  Protestants  for 
Protestants,  Presbyterians  for  Presbyterians,  and  Car 
tholics  for  Catholics. 

15594.  I did  not  ask  you  exactly  what  you  pre- 
ferred, but  what  I wanted  to  find  out  was  what  you 
considered  to  be  absolutely  essential,  and  what  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  insist  upon,  and  I 
thought  from  your  first  answer  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential,  in  your  view,  that  your  schools  should  be 
inspected  by  men  of  your  own  religious  profession, 
and  so  on  of  other  denominations  ? — Well  if,  you  ask 
me  the  question,  the  Catholic  bishops  accepted,  at  all 
events,  as  an  experiment  the  National  system  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  there  were  some  appointed  then, 
not  Catholics,  as  Inspectors,  and  as  Inspector's  over 
National  schools.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  would  be 
the  best  in  my  opinion,  I say  to  you,  without  hesita- 
tion, make  everything  Catholic,  make  everything  Pro- 
testant, make  everything  Presbyterian. 

15595.  You  would  not  consider  it  an  essential  con- 
dition ? — From  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  in  order  to  ensure  the  confidence  of  all 
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would  be  far  and  away  the  better  arrangement.  RichtRev 

15596.  The  question  of  the  training  schools  is  Dr.  Keane! 
another  question;  you  have  already  stated  that  you 
would  consider  it  essential  that  the  training  schools 
should  be  strictly  denominational? — Yes. 

15597.  And  their  whole  management  under  the 
control  of  the  bishops  ? — Yes. 

15598.  Then  how  far  would  you  admit  the  lay 
element,  I mean  of  your  own  profession — how  far 
would  you  admit  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  share  the 
rule  and  authority  in  all  those  matters  ? — I would  give 
Roman  Catholic  parents  all  the  control  that  they  are 
entitled  to.  Let  the  parent  of  a child  send  his  child 
to  what  school  he  likes,  let  him  put  him  to  whatever 
trade  he  likes,  or  whatever  business  he  likes ; that  is 
his  affair ; with  that  the  bishops  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  management  of  moneys,  the  financial  exigencies, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  ; but  on  the  religious 
point  they  claim  there  an  exclusive  mission,  as  being 
appointed  by  Heaven  to  teach  all  nations. 

15599.  What  I meant  was  this — you  are  perhaps 
aware  that  in  other  countries,  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  there  are  local  boards  and  committees,  of 
which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  always  a mem- 
ber— it  is  a mixed  body ; sometimes  they  are  united, 

I believe,  and  sometimes  they  are  separate ; but  the 
clergyman  is  always  one  of  the  Board,  and  then  there 
are  two  or  three  laymen  joined  with  him  in  the- 
government  of  these  schools,  who  have  the  appoint- 
ment and  soforth,  and  the  management  of  the  schools. 

How  far  would  you  be  willing  to  admit  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  nature,  supposing  always  denominational 
schools  to  be  established  ? — Well,  it  would  be  hard  to 
anticipate  all  the  details  that  the  working  out  of  such  a 
system  as  that  would  produce ; but  I would  say,  all  at 
once,  take  the  system  as  it  is  in  England.  Give  us  in 
Ireland  what  has  been  already  given  in  England. 

15600.  In  that  respect  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a 
local  board  in  England?  I am  aware  there  is  a 
governing  committee  with  laymen  upon  it? — Yes. 

15601.  But  those  powers  that  you  claim,  you  are 
aware  are  not  exercised  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  in  other  countries ; inFrance,  for  instance, 
the  prefet  of  the  department  absolutely  appoints  and  ab- 
solutely dismisses  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools, 
and  he  is  always  a layman;  what  is  done  in  France,  I 
suppose,  might  be  done  in  Ireland  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  faith  ? — Do  not  take  France  as  a 
model.  France  has  not  seen  as  yet  the  end,  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  that  system  of  education  that 
was  introduced  into  it,  and  became  established  there 
very  nearly  100  years  ago ; and  there  is  scarcely 
a generation  educated  under  that  system  which  has 
not  brought  about  a revolution.  I was  about  to  allude 
to  the  bill  adverted  to  by  Professor  Sullivan  just  now, 
the  bill  promoted  by  Mons.  de  Falloux  when  he  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  One  of  the  committee 
who  sat  upon  that  bill  was  Mons.  Thiers,  who  had 
been  minister  in  different  capacities  under  Louis 
Philippe.  I have  not  his  report  before  me  now,  but 
I remember  distinctly  having  read  it,  and  he  said  in 
his  report  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  “ We  have  been  up 
to  the  present  moment  developing  the  intelligence  of 
young  Frenchmen ; we  have  been  imposing  no  re- 
straints on  the  passions  of  their  hearts,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  France  is  in  a state  of  constant  revolution. 

The  generation  trained  from  1772  to  1792  brought 
about  a revolution.  The  generation  trained  from  1 7 9 2 to 
1815  brought  about  a revolution ; another  revolution 
in  1830 ; another  revolution  in  1848,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  France  has  not  done  with  the  revolutions 
yet.  But,”  Mons.  Thiers  said,  “ gentlemen,  we  must 
retrace  our  steps ; we  must  make  education  more  re- 
ligious than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  moment ; we 
must  put  it  upon  the  former  basis  ; and  if  we  do  not  I 
tremble  for  the  future  of  France." 

15602.  I merely  wanted  to  know  whether  you  re- 
quire more  authority  than  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  in  France? — The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
France  were  thrown  out  of  it  for  a long  time.  The 
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Oct,  26,  I860.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  .France  have  not  been  re- 
Rieht  Rev  stored  by  the  State  to  the  position  to  which  they  be- 
Dr!  Keane.  beve  themselves  entitled;  because  such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  superior  .classes  and  of  the  University 
of  France,  just  as'in  Belgium,  they  will  not  allow  the 
religious  element  to  be  re-introduced;  and  I should 
shock  your  ears  if  I were  to  quote  for  you  some  of  the 
words  that  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  schools  of 
Brussels,  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  in  the  public  journals, 
at  the  Congress  of  Lieges,  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Ghent. 

15603.  It  is  in  Belgium  as  in  France.  Education  ls 
governed  by  lay  authority  ?— That  is  to  say,  lay  autho- 
rity over  the  .superior,  over  the  upper  systems  of 
education,  badly,  injudiciously  exercised,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  peace  of  the  country. 

15604.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Prussian 
system  ? — Not  much,  except  that  they  have  a denomi- 
national system  in  Prussia.  They  have  been  revert- 
ing to  it.  They  were  taught  a lesson  there.  The 
revolution  of  1848  in  Paris  was  the  dawning  of  the 
very  worst  features  in  the  disturbances  of  Europe. 
The  annexation  of  one  state  to  another,  the  wars  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance as  far  as  the  revolutionary  element  is  con- 
cerned ; but  it  is  the  upheaving  of  the  masses  that  is 
to  be  dreaded.  The  revolution  in  Paris  was  a com- 
munistic one,  and  for  three  days,  under  General 
Cavaignac,  Paris  was  deluged  with  blood.  At  the 
same  time  the  mob  rose  in  Vienna,  and  the  mob  rose 
in  Berlin,  and  there  was  the  understratum  of  society 
rising  up  into  rebellion  against  all  authority,  and  the 
result  was  that  Prussia  has  now  a denominational 
system  and  Austria  has  the  same. 

15605.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But  so  far  as  denomi- 
national, is  it  not  denominational  with  a conscience 
clause? — The  conscience  clause  ought  to  be  a matter 
of  course  for  the  protection  of  every  one,  and  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  everywhere  fair  play  for  all. 

15606.  Master  Brooke. — But  you  are  aware  that  in 
Prussia,  and  Germany  generally,  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  masters,  and  the  selection  of  books,  and 
so  forth,  does  not  ultimately  rest  with  the  Roman 
Qatholic  clergy,  but  lies  with  the  lay  body?— I know; 
because  just,  as  in  France,  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  have  not  got  back  yet,  as 
recognised  by  the  State,  to  the  position  in  which  they 
ought  to  be.  The  position  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland 
was  recognised  by  the  State  in  this  way,  that  it  was 
ignored  altogether,  and  it  was  recognised  by  their  own 
docks,  and  their  o wn  flocks  looked  up  to  them.  The 
State  refused  them  all  assistance.  The  State  perse- 
cuted education  and  prevented  it,  and  now  that  the 
State  is  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  bishops,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
bishops  to,  assert  their  rights  which  were  refused  for  so 
long  a time,  and  the  rights  which  are  still  in  abeyance 
in  France  and  in  Prussia. 

1 1.607.  You  spoke  with  high  praise  of  the  education 
of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  May  I ask  you  if 
you  have  read  all  their  books  of  instruction  ? — I have 
not  read  the  whole  of  them.  I have  looked  over  them, 
and  read  several  of  them.  I have  examined  their 
sphqols. 

15608.  Did  you  ever  read  their  book  of  the  history 
of  Ireland? — Not  the  whole  of  it. 

15609.  Have  you  read  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 

reading  lessons,  the  final  book  of  the  highest  class  ? 

Not  the  whole  of  it. 

15610.  But  you  have  looked  over  it  ? Yes. 

15611.  No w,  do  those  books  entirely  content  you I 

mean  in  general  do  you  approve  of  those  books  fully? 

There  may  be  some  passages  in  the  books  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  to  which  probably  Protestants  may 
object. 

15612.  Of  course,  because  they  are  very  largely  in- 
deed impregnated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ?— 
That  is  quite  cleai\ 

15613;  It  is ; a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
lessons  is  such  as  no  Protestant  could  allow  his  child  to 
accept  as,  tine  ?— Certainly. 


15614.— Lives  of  Saints,  and  many  things  of  that 
nature? — Certainly  ; and  I believe  that  there  are  also 
books  used  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools 
that  are  just  as  offensive  to  Catholics  in  their  way. 

15615.  Yes;  I think  that  very  likely? — Because 
they  teach  Protestantism ; and  I dare  say  the  teaching 
of  the  Presbyterians  would  be  the  very  same,  offensive 
to  both,  rejecting  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  doctrine. 

15616.  But  what  I wish  particularly  to  point  your 
attention  to  is  that  I observe; that  in  one  of  your  an- 
swers I heard  you  state  that  you  wished  all  the  people 
of  this  island  to  be  brought  up  so  as  to  become — I 
think  your  words  were — orderly  and  obedient  subjects 
of  the  realm  ?• — -Yes,  certainly. 

15617.  Now,  did  it  strike  you  in  looking  over  those 
books  that  the  tendency  of  those  books  was  exactly  the 
opposite  ? — The  question  is  a very  suggestive  one.  I 
do  not  want  to  emasculate  the  mind  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  any  country.  I believe  that  Protestants  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  too  appeal  with  what  they  call 
just  pride  to  the  events  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  I be- 
lieve that  the  Presbyterians  are  proud  of  having  resisted 
the  introduction  of  Episcopalianism  into  Scotland ; and 
I believe  that  in  their  school  books  passages  are  to  be 
found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  those  schools  the  highest  respect  for  their 
ancestors.  What  was  Ireland  for  the  last  300  years  ? 
What  blight  page  in  histoiy  has  she  to  boast  of?  Every- 
thing is  dark  except  her  resistance  to  the  penal  laws, 
except  her  defence  of  the  faith  which  her  children 
prized  more  than  their  lives.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  school  books  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers should  put  before  the  minds  of  the  boys  whom 
they  educate,  the  importance  of  the  faith  for  which  so 
high  a price  was  paid  ? The  children  will  value  it 
more  when  they  hear  that  their  ancestors  were  perse- 
cuted for  it.  But  let  the  statesmen  of  England  adopt 
a different  course,  and  what  will  happen  by-and-by  ? I 
must  revert  back  again  to  history.  The  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  attached  to  the  Stuart  dynasty.  They  fought 
in  defence  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  shed  their  blood 
in  order  to  keep  them  on  the  throne.  The  English 
thought  proper  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  They 
would  not  allow — at  all  events  they  gave  very  little 
encouragement  to  the  Irish  Catholics  to  enter  any  land 
of  life  by  which  they  could  earn  bread  at  home.  Hence 
Catholic  soldiers  went  and  enlisted  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  it  is  well  known  that  George  the  Second 
cursed  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy — he  is  said  to  have 
done  so  at  all  events — the  penal  laws  that  deprived  him 
of  the  services  of  those  soldiers,  then  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, who  shattered  the  English  army.  In  the  course 
of  time  England  adopted  a different  course  from  1793. 
Several  offices  were  open  to  Catholics  from  which 
they  had  previously  to  that  time  been  debarred,  and 
the  Irish  soldier  and  the  Irish  sailor  from  the  time 
when  Wellington  landed  in  Mondego  Bay  till  they 
fought  on  the  hills  of  Alma  and  on  the  hills  of  Inker- 
mann,  and  marched  the  other  day  to  Magdala — the  Irish 
soldier  was  found,  though  cherishing  the  recollections 
of  the  past,  as  faithful  a subject  side  by  side  with  his 
English  fellow  soldier,  as  the  English  crown  could 
boast  of.  Therefore  when  I find  passages  like  that 
in  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  books,  if  there  is  a 
word  to  be  corrected  let  it  be  corrected ; but  I believe 
the  whole  tendency  of  those  passages  to  be  to  make 
the  Catholic  children  value  more  the  faith  which  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives ; and  I believe 
that  at  the  same  time  if  England  will  begin  to  treat 
Irish  Catholics  by  putting  them  on  a level  with  their 
Presbyterian  and  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  and  treat 
the  Irish  on  a level  with  the  English  at  large,  those 
passages  will  merely  remind  the  Catholic  children  of 
what  a change  has  taken,  place.  “ England,  oppressed 
us  formerly : now  England  treats  us  with  indulgence:;” 
and  the  Irish  Catholic  made  stronger  in  his  faith  by 
reading  the  history  of  the  resistance  of  his  ancestors  in 
order  to  preserve  that  faith,  will  become  a more  loyal 
subject  because  he  will  now  say  “ England  has  put  an 
end. to, all  this  persecution,  and  we  are  now  entered 
upon  an  era  of  sunshine.” 
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15618.  Then -I  am  to.  understand  that  in  case  the  newspapers,  which  you  speak  of,  which  I am  sorry  to  O.ct.  26,  1868: 
entire  control  of  the  hooks  of  that  denominational  see  are  so  very  much  read — those  inflammatory  news-  Ricrht  ■r{ev_ 
system  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the.  Roman  Catholic  papers;  I presume  that  you  do  not  approve  of  their  Keane_ 
bishops  they  would  adopt  in  toto  those  books  of  the  tone  of  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
Christian  Blathers  as  they  now  standi— Oh,  no,  I countries.1?— Oh,  certainly  not. 

do  not.say  that  they  would  adopt,  them  m toto.  I think  15625.  Now  may  I ask  has  anything  been  done  to 
that  there  areagreatm^ny  valuable  pages  .in  the  books  check  the.  circulation  of  those  papers  amongst  the  poor, 
of  the.  National-Board.  to  warn  them  that  they  are  not  to  imbibe  the  sentiments 

15619.  But  I am  speaking,  of.  the  Christian  Brothers’  of  those  papers'? — It  would.be  very  hard  for. me  to  say 
books  ? — The  Christian  Brothers’  books  are  very  good  at  this  present  moment,  to  what  an  extent  the  bishops 
too.  They  are.  better,  on  the  whole,  than  the  others.  and  the  clergy  of  Ireland  have  exercised  their,  influence, 

15620.  I am.  confining  myself  now, to,  what  appears  and  in  the  most  salutary,  way,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
to  me,  on  reading  those  books,  to  be  the  most  direct  anything  like  disaffection;  and  I may  say  it  would  be 
training- for  Fenianism.  that  I could  possibly  imagine,  very  hard,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  amount  of  salutary 
for  I wish  to  call  your  attention  now,  not.  merely  to  influence  that  they  have  exercised.  They  have  done  it 
those  passages  that  you,  spoke  of,  of  past  Irish  history  ; in  ways  that  do  not  come, before  the  public, 
but  there  is  throughout,  a studious  collection  of  pas-  15626.  It  would  be,  I am  sure,  very-  satisfactory  to 
sages  tending  to  excite  the.  utmost  possible  hatred  of  ascertain  distinctly  any  measures  pointed  against  those 
England  It  is  not  merely  her  misdoings  in  this  newspapers  which  have  been  found  so  very  dangerous, 
country- that  are-  brought,  forward,  though  they  are  and  so  fatally  dangerous  to,  many  of  those  who  have 
copiously  brought  forward  ; but  passages  speaking  of  adopted  their  views.  There  .is  another  question.  I beg 
her  atrocious  conduct  in  India,  her  abominable  con-  to  ask,  thafbpoks,  such  as  you  spoke  of,  of  the  Chris- 
duct  in. -North.  America,  and  so  on,  the . whole  thing  tian  Brothers,  which  you  said  , were  so  very,  perfect, 
tending  to  make  the  English  character,  and  nation  and  so  extremely  good,  filled  as  they  are  .with  both 
hateful,  and  to  point  out  the  Irish  as  a nation  religious  and  political  opinions,  which  Protestant 
who  have  been  only  , patiently  bearing  the.  most  parents  would  not  wish  to  have  communicated,  to  their 
unmerited-  cruelties  - and  oppressions.  And  if  that,  is  children,  how  could  any  conscience  clause  be  of  use, 
the.  tone  of  the  book,  which:  it  certainly  , appears  to.  if  the  .readfog^ook  of  the  school  is  filled  with  those 
me  to  be,  is  that  to  be.  submitted,  to,,  by.  the  State  opinions,. which  the  Protestant  parent  would  be  very 

by  a Protestant  State?— It  so  happens  that  at  unwilling  indeed  that  his  child  should  be  taught? — 

the  present  moment,  the  boys  and  girls  all  over.  Have  other  books  in  the  school  that  would  suit  him. 
the  country,  have  been  taught  to  read,  under  the  15627.  But  he  is  one  of  a class  ; I have  heard,  of 
National-  Board*  and  it  so  happens  that  as  you  go  a conscience. clause  often  mentioned,  but,.!  am. yet , to 
along  the  road  you  will  see.  the  . servant  boy  guiding  learn,  what,  practical  benefit  it  would  be.  of  to  the 
his  horses,  or  sitting  on  his  car  with  his  newspaper. in  minority? — It  would., be,  in.  this  way,  that  during  the 
his  hands,  and  the  newspapers  that  they  read  give  all  timethat.  religious,  instruction  .would.be  given  to  the 
those  facts  about  the  past  history  of  England  and  children  at  large,,  none  of  those  differing  from  the 
Ireland  in  greater  profusion  even  than  the,  books  that.,  teacher,  or  the  children  who  are  being  instructed,.,  in 
you  were  adverting, to  now.  You  have  taught  the.  their  religious  convictions  should;  be  present.  The. 
present;  generation  to  read.  They  devour  those  newsr  children  are  saved  thereby. 

papers.  Theyarefor- a penny  ; and  four  or  five  of  them  15628..  I understand,;  but  I am.  speaking,  now  of 
will  club  together  to  purchase  a newspaper,  and  give  the  general  lesson;  I am.  speaking  of  the  .atmosphere 
the  reading  of  it  in  the  round.  Now,  the  books  of  the  of  the  school;  you  mentioned,  a little  while  ago,  the 
Christian  Brothers,  just  as  I stated  awhile  ago,  with  case  of  a Protestant  boy  who,  without  the,  least  effort 
regard  to  their  literary  merits  are  very  good,  but  the  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  the  clergy,  became  a 
National  Board  has  lost  all  control  over,  them,  the  Roman  Catholic  simply  from  association  with  Roman 
Government  has  lost  control  over  them,  because  the  Catholic  boys — we  all  know  that  the  direct  religious 
Government  has  not  brought  them  within  the  sphere  lesson  very  often  passes  from  the  minds  oUthe  children, 
of  its  action.  You  have  the  Christian-  Brothers ; make  but  that  the  lesson  imbibed  indirectly  from  the  reading 
them  denominational;  and  if  there  be  anything  oto.  book,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  affect  .them  than  any 
jeotionablethen  in  the  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  direct  catechetical  instruction.  How.  would  , you 
the  bishops  will  take  care  to  correct, it.  secure,  a child  against  that  influence  by.  any.  conscience 

15621.  But  the  bishops  have  full  authority  at  this  clause? — There  may  be  difficulties  iu  some  localities 
moment  over  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  yet  nothing,  where  there  would  be  only  , one  or  two,  where 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  correction?— What  are  the.  number,  would  be  so,  few  ,a$.  that  they  could  not 
those  passages?  They  are, passages*  a great-  many  of  have  a school  of  then  own.  And  I should  suppose 
them,  if  not  all — at  all  events  some  of  them-— from  then  that  the.  way  of  arriving.  ^ it  would  be  tor  the 
Protestant  writer’s;  Protestant  parent  to  witfi<Jra\y  his  child  and  send  the 

15622.  Oh,  very  likely  ? — And  certainly  Protestant  child  to  another  schp.ol,  it  would  be  then  for 

Irish  writers,  and  Catholic  Irish  writers,  ought  to  be  the  Protestant  parent  to,  firing  the  case  under  the  notice 
allowed  at  all  evente  the  privilege  of  complaining.  of  those  whose  duty  if  W°nhl  . be  to  supermtend,  in  a 
15628.  Then  I gather  from  that  that  really  there  is  general  way.;  then  they  would  bring  the  case  under 
no  reason  to  hope  any  emendation  on  that  score  ? — the  notifiO  of  those  wfio  w.qq}jl  have  to  pr<>- 

There  is  reason  to  hope  in  this  way  that  all  that  is  of  nounce  upon  it  by  and  by ; and  if  anj-  f.,NUe.  f°?to" 
the., past;  one  of  the  grievances  of"  Ireland  is  the  very  ohjeotionahlo  ?7Plto;  If 

question  that  you  are  discussing  here;  one  of  the  out  of  the  bppfe>  to  *9 

grievances  of  Catliolies  is  that  they  are  not  put  on  a object  to  it-  , 

level  with  their  Enghsh  fellow-subjects.  Let  them  be  l-§fi29,  You  were  a^v.e,fi  if  the  Roman,  Catholic 
on  a level  with  their  English  fellow-subjects,  and  clergy  gay.e  i;eligipu^  to^tojrctioh  in  the  National 
let  them  be  able  to  contrast  favourably- .on,  the  side  of  schools,  and  I thndc  your  answer  was  that  they  are 
the  Government  under  which  they  are  now  placed,  the  supposed.  to,  visit  the  scliopls  once  a week  ; do  . you 
present  with  the -past;  let  them  he  able  to  say  “ in  findpraptipally  they  do  so_?^^oHc?s 
those  times  Ireland  was  persecuted,  at  the.  present  do  no,t  say  that  they  <i.o  It  m every  ^e,  because  the 
moment  we  have  no  reason  to  . complain,  hence  what-  duties  of  the  clergy  are  §p  toto1}'’  their  panshes 
ever  we  read,  it  ought  to  be  forgotten;  w,e  are  now  only  are  to  extensive,  and  th^y  ai'O  engaged  whole  day, 
to  feel  and  to  act  as  Irislimen  serving  under  a Govern-  going  out  at  six  o’clock  to  $ie  monltoS  to  a“ 

ment  that  takes  care  pf  ,us  in.eveiy  way  that  it  .can ; sommer,  and  engaged  tipi  >Y^ole  day  to  the  discharge 
and  we  will  pledge  our  undivided , loyalty  to  that  of  their  spiritual  duties,  .thqt  I believe  they  do  not 
Government  just  exactly  as  the  Rish  soldiers  or  sailors  have  tiiqe.  It  j?,  a rjije  is  presmbed  by  the 

• did.”  - fltatoies  pf  tfip  Synod  of  juries,  and  I Imow  that 

15624.  1 presume  that  you  do  not  approve  of  tbpse  some  regularly  <lp  $$  t If  - ^at 
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Oct.  26,  1868.  did  it ; but  I cannot,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
v say  that  all  do  it. 

Keane  15630.  Are  you  aware  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  in  then-  reports 
complain  from  year  to  year  of  the  neglect  of  the 
managers,  of  how  little  interest  the  managers  take  in 
the  schools  ? — Well,  of  course,  Inspectors  will  complain 
because  they  go  for  a special  object,  and  they  will  com- 
plain, and  sometimes  they  will  complain  where  there 
will  not  be  reason,  and  they  may  not  complain  at  all 
where  there  would  be  reason. 


15631.  You  do  not  think  that  the  case  is  so  bad  as 
is  stilted — for  the  managers? — I know  that  they  have 
a great  many  other  things  to  do,  and  that  they  do  the 
very  best  that  they  can.  And  as  far  as  religious  instruc- 
tion goes  it  comes  before  me  periodically.  When  I go  on 
the  visitation,  with  the  vicar-general,  who  accompanies 
me,  we  examine  every  child  that  comes  before  us  for 
confirmation,  and  the  amount  of  religious  instruction 
imparted  is  very  satisfactory. 

15632.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Will  your  lordship  define 
what  is  the  parental  right  in  matters  of  education  re- 
cognised by  the  Catholic  Church  ? — Indeed,  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  accurately,  I should  make  a 
distinction.  There  is  a difference  between  instruction 
and  education,  as  I take  it  to  be.  Instruction  means 
in  my  mind  elemental  learning,  and  it  is  very  hard 
not  to  mix  up  education  with  instruction,  yet  there 
may  be  a line  drawn  between  the  two.  Six  times  six 
are  thirty-six,  is  a very  plain  proposition ; there  is  no 
education  in  that ; but  education,  I apprehend,  ought 
to  develop  the  whole  man,  including  religious  instruc- 
tion. His  passions  must  be  commanded,  his  mind 
must  be  reached,  his  heart  must  be  shaped  and  moulded 
to  virtue  ; and  while  I admit  that  the  parent  has  a 
right  to  give  any  instruction  he  pleases  to  prepare  him 
for  the  bar,  to  prepare  him  for  the  medical  profession, 
to  prepare  him  for  the  desk,  make  him  a merchant, 
do  with  him  what  he  likes — I apprehend  he  has  an 
absolute  right  to  do  in  that  respect  exactly  what  he 
pleases  ; but  when  he  adopts  a certain  course  of  educa- 
tion that  will  imply  necessarily  religious  instruction, 
there  the  authority  of  the  Church  steps  in. 

15633.  Does  not  the  right  of  determining  the  kind 
of  education,  and  of  selecting  the  schoolmaster,  pri- 
# marily  rest  with  the  parent  of  the  child? — With  the 

parent  of  the  child  it  does  in  this  way,  that  the 
parent  can  make  whatever  selection  he  likes,  provided 
he  respects  his  own  duty  to  God,  and  his  duty  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  child. 

15634.  Then  the  right  which  the  clergy  claim  to 
interfere  in  school  management  is  a right  derived, 
by  a species  of  delegation,  from  the  parent  who 
acknowledges  the  Church  to  have  certain  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  1— Not  by  delegation.  The 
Church  does  not  get  it  by  delegation  from  the 
parent.  The  Church  gets  it  by  delegation  from 

Heaven “ Go  and  teach  all  nations ; all  power  was 

riven  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; go  and  teach  all 
nations  ; as  the  Father  sent  me  I send  you ; teach  all 
nations  everything  I have  narrated  to  you.”  There 
is  the  Commission  ; then  the  parent  may  decide  ; he  has 
the  power  certainly ; whether  he  has  the  conscientious 
right  is  another  question.  The  parent  may  say  to  him- 
self if  lie  likes — “ I intend  to  become  a Protestant ; 
I intend  to  give  up  my  faith  as  a Catholic ;”  he  has  the 
power  and  the  right  to  do  so,  being  responsible  to  God 
for  the  decision  he  will  come  to.  He  has  the  power 
also  to  educate  his  child  if  he  wishes  in  any  religion 
he  pleases,  answerable  to  God  for  the  decision  he  comes 
to  • but  once  he  says,  I intend  to  have  my  child  edu- 
cated as  a Catholic,  then  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  steps  in,  not  by  commission  or  delegation  from 
the  parent,  but  by  delegation  from  Heaven. 

15635.  How  far  does  that  commission  extend  over 
secular  education  as  distinguished  from  religious 
dogmas?— It  is  very  hard  to  say  ; body  and  soul  are 
so°interwoven  together,  religious  connexion  may  be 
affected  in  a school  where  there  would  be  professedly 
no  religious  training  at  all  in  religious  instruction  ; 
and  such  is  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  that  if  you 


don’t  educate  and  encourage  for  good,  you  are  sure  to 
encourage  and  educate  for  evil. 

15636.  The  claim  which  the  Church  puts  in  to 
regulate  education  in  matters  of  secular  education  is, 
however,  primarily  in  respect  of  the  religious  and  only 
accidental  as  to  secular? — Not  only  primarily,  but 
exclusively  so.  If  you  could  supply  instruction,  merely 
giving  information  to  the  mind  without  affecting  the 
religious  development  of  the  mind,  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  do  that. 

15637.  Then  you  claim  interference  with  education 
simply  because  the  two  cannot  be  well  separated  ? — 
Yes. 

15638.  Would  it  be  true  if  it  were  stated,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  that  the  Church  objects  to  the  spread 
of  secular  education  because  it  claims  that  sort  of 
superintendence  over  it? — Of  secular  education  ? Well, 
I believe  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a bishop  in  every  way 
that  I can  to  raise  the  standard  of  literary  instruction 
to  the  highest  elevation  attainable,  both  in  a religious 
point  of  view  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  scholars  who. 
may  be  under  my  care.  The  Irish  are  blessed  with 
talent — it  is  a pity  not  to  make  that  talent  available 
for  their  future  advancement  in  life ; and  when  it  is 
made  available  for  their  future  advancement  in  life, 
they  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  Government  under 
which  they  are  placed,  in  various  offices,  and  for  vari- 
ous purposes  for  which  they  may  be  required.  They  go 
abroad  to  America  and  Australia,  where  they  have  a 
large  field  before  them,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  is.  of 
the  greatest  importance  both  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  State  to  have  well  educated  men,  full  of  faith, 
prepared  to  follow  it  out  in  practice,  and  regulate 
their  passions  by  it;  and  I may  give  you  a proof 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education.  Under  the  penal  laws  they 
were  obliged  to  establish  colleges  eslewhere.  I won’t 
go  baek  now  to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Church  was 
the  great  guide  of  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  Continent ; but  the  Irish  bishops,  the  Irish  priests, 
and  the  Irish  people  established  colleges  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  had  almost  everywhere  parochial  schools 
before  the  introduction  of  the  National  Boat'd,  and 
hence  the  reason  that  many  of  the  National  schools 
now  in  Catholic  dioceses  are  non-vested,  because  they 
were  got  up  by  parochial  funds, — because  they  were 
got  up  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Catholics  keep  them  still  non-vested ; and  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cloyne,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  priests 
and  the  people  subscribed  at  the  very  least  £8,000  or 
£9,000  to  build  a college,  to  furnish  it,  to.  make  improve- 
ments in  it,  where  sixty  or  eighty  or  ninety  boarders 
can  now  from  time  to  time  be  lodged  and  instructed 
in  the  highest  branches  of  education;  and  if  I could 
raise  the  standard  of  literary  instruction  higher,  I 
think  it  would  be  doing  a great  service  to  the  people 
and  the  country  in  which  I live. 

15639.  With  reference  to  a question  that  was  asked 
by  Master  Brooke,  on  the  subject  of  school-books,  it 
has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  exclusion  of  all 
reference  to  Ireland  or  its  affairs  from  school-books  of 
the  National  Board,  has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
producing  the  feeling  of  disaffection  which  exists  in 
the  country,  by  sending  the  pupils  of  National  schools 
to  other  sources  for  information.  What  is  your 
lordship’s  opinion  on  that  subject? — Well,  it  was 
complained  of  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  it  was 
complained  of  for  this  reason,  that  it  must  be  supposed 
the  people  in  any  country  would  think  it  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  there  is  in  Scotland,  England, 
or  France,  or  anywhere  else,  a system  of  primary  edu- 
cation for  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  country,  without 
any  other  allusion  to  the  land  of  their  birth  than  a few 
sentences  that  were  calculated  to  throw  contempt  on 
the  whole  thing. 

15640.  But  do  you  think  the  exclusion  of  all  re- 
ferences of  that  kind  tends  to  promote  the  object  had 
in  view,  namely,  to  keep  out  of  sight  all  reference  to 
the  past? — No ; because  it  was  felt  as  an  insult  to  the 
Irish  nation.  Why  should  Ireland  be  ignored  in  a 
system  of  education  that  is  intended  to  be  national. 
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15641.  Your  lordship’s  opinion  is  that  it  has  had  a system  of  a parish  committee  be  brought  into  Oct.  26  1868. 

the  opposite  effect.  Am  I to  gather  that  from  what  action  ? — I rather  not  contemplate  the  case  at  all.  

you  say  ? — If  anything,  it  has  ; it  has  had  in  this  way.  I rather  suppose  the  State,  considering  the  relations  R'Sht  Rev- 
How  far  it  may  have  thrown  them  on  other  sources  of  between  England  and  Ireland,  coming  to  the  aid  of  ^cane- 
information  I do  not  know.  The  probability  is  that  if  Ireland.  Ireland  has  claims  on  the  English  ex- 
the  history  of  Ireland  itself  could  be  written  in  a chequer  that  the  English  people  have  not.  The 
certain  spirit,  without  any  objectionable  observations  English  exchequer  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of  Ire- 
tliat  could  be  quarrelled  with,  they  may  confine  them-  land,  and  I would  rather  think  that  England  ought  to 
selves  to  it,  and  that  there  would  be  less  appetite  for  give  more  liberally  towards  any  system  of  primary 
the  food  supplied  by  newspapers  and  other  sources.  education  established  in  Ireland  than  even  it  gives  in 
15642.  A reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  action  England,  and  I would  rather  set  aside  the  question  of 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  as  to  the  circulation  of  certain  local  aid,  though  in  another  point  of  view,  I am 
newspapers.  Now,  has  the  bishop  or  priest  any  always  anxious  to  increase  the  income  of  the  teachers, 
right,  except  a moral  one,  of  interfering  with  the  cir-  and  I say  to  the  priests  do  everything  that  you 
dilation  of  any  newspaper  established  for  the  expres-  can  to  make  the  children  coming  to  the  National 
sion  of  any  opinion  of  a political  nature,  except  in  so  schools  pay  something  towards  the  support  of  the 
far  as  his  position  as  a citizen  may  entitle  him  to  ex-  teachers.  I do  it  for  two  reasons — for  the  benefit  of 
press  an  opinion  ? — None  in  the  world,  except  in  the  teachers,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  As 
this  way — they  may  caution  as  citizens  for  the  sure  as  the  pupil  pays,  either  Is.  or  2s.  6 d.  or  5s.  a 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  and  as  ecclesiastics  quarter,  as  they  may  when  learning  the  higher 
they  are  bound  to  caution  their  people  by  the  moral  branches  —as  soon  as  he  pays,  his  attendance  is  more 
influence  that  they  command  over  them  as  their  regular  at  school.  He  must  then  get  value  for  the 
spiritual  guides,  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  their  money  that  he  gives ; whereas  when  the  child  does  not 
souls,  they  are  obliged  to  caution  them  against  drinking  pay  at  all,  that  it  is  totally  gratuitous,  they  don’t  care 
at  poisoned  fountains.  so  much  about  it — they  go  just  as  they  please,  because 

15643.  I wish  to  put  this  further  question — whether  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  they  say  it  is  no  loss  to 
the  interference  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  piiests  in  them,  and  on  that  ground  I am  anxious  they  should 
any  way  with  political  matters,  when  that  interfer-  pay  everywhere  ; and  I am  anxious  for  another 
ence  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  views  of  reason,  for  , the  benefit  of  the  teachers — they  are  a 
the  English  people,  is  not  greatly  objected  to  ? — deserving  body — as  a body  they  are  well  conducted — 

I wish  that  the  Irish  clergy  could  be  spared  the  they  labour  very  hard — they  are  useful  officers — 

necessity  of  ever  interfering  in  politics.  If  there  is  any  if  not  employed  by  the  State  immediately,  at  all 

one  thing  that  I wish  more  than  another,  it  is  that  events  they  are  workers  under  the  State,  and  they 
the  clergy  should  be  allowed  to  retire  within  the  rails  of  deserve  that  their  condition  should  be  improved  by 
the  sanctuary,  and  never  speak  a word  except  on  exclu-  priests  and  people  in  every  way  they  can,  but  leave  it, 
sively  religious  affairs.  But  if  politics  won’t  let  religion  as  it  is,  rather  than  have  a local  rate  which  is  ob- 
alone,  religion  must  act  on  the  defensive.  Politics  do  jectionable. 

not  let  religion  alone  in  Ireland  ; the  Catholic  religion  15646.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  Irish 
is  still  affected  by  the  laws  passed  formerly,  and  part  landlords,  especially  the  absentees,  subscribe  to  the 
lately.  For  instance,  the  position  of  bishops  is  alto-  support  of  the  schools  on  their  properties  1 — If  I 

gether  ignored,  and  if  I sign  my  name  to  any  document  am  pressed,  I say  don’t  raise  a local  rate  in  Preland, 

as  Bishop  of  Cloyne  I become  a felon  thereby.  For  Leave  it  to  the  English  Parliament  to  deal  with,  and 
instance,  if  a Protestant  gentleman  thinks  proper  to  then  the  English  Parliament  rather  than  give  it  out  of 
become  a Catholic,  that  he  marries  a Catholic  wife  the  English  exchequer  will  say,  let  us  put  it  on  the 
within  eleven  months  and  a-lxalf  of  his  convei'sion,  absentee  Irish  landlords. 

that  man  is  a Protestant  by  the  present  state  of  the  15647.  The  landlords  are  already  taxed  in  the  case 
law ; the  marriage  is  legally  invalid ; the  children  are  of  a vested  school.  They  have  to  contribute  one-third  1 

illegitimate,  and  cannot  inherit  the  property  of  their  — They  have. 

father.  While  laws  have  been  passed  in  that  way  15648.  Is  not  that  like  a local  taxation? — Well,  it 
it  is  the  duty  of  priests — I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  is  and  it  is  not.  It  is  wonderful  what  the  clergy  and 
to  say  so — it  is  the  duty  of  bishops  to  interfere,  cer-  the  people  have  been  able  to  do.  They  send  an  ap- 
tainly,  judiciously,  discreetly.  Though  there  may  be  plication  to  the  Board  for  the  pui'pose  of  getting  up  a 
a little  disorder  sometimes,  yet  there  is  provocation  new  school.  The  school  is  supposed  to  cost  £120,  of 
given  for  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  priests  and  bishops  to  which  the  Board,  according  to  its  established  rule,  is 
interfere  to  return  to  Pai'liament  men  that  will  pass  to  give  two-thii’ds,  that  would  be  £80  ; the  clergyman 
fan-  laws,  and  endeavour  to  repeal  bad  laws.  on  the  spot,  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  will  get  land, 

15644.  Do  you  think,  however,  that  it  is  just  to  stone,  horse-labour  for  nothing,  or  nearly  so,  and  give 
denounce  a bishop  for  interfering  in  one  case  where  he  him  the  £80  in  hard  cash,  and  he  will  get  up  a school, 
deems  it  his  duty  to  interfere,  and  in  another  to  en-  worth  to  the  Board  £120,  without  spending  sometimes 
courage  him  to  interfere  when  it  is  the  desire  of  a painty  a single  sixpence  in  money. 

to  get  the  influence  of  the  bishop  over  the  people  for  15649.  That  is  in  money;  but  after  all  when  a 
ix  cei-tain  political  purpose  ? — It  lias  been  my  own  case,  man  gives  the  use  of  a horse  and  cart  is  he  not  still 
When  there  is  a question  of  a borough  or  coimty  election  giving  a contribution? — Well,  he  is;  he  is  giving  a 
the  very  first  person,  I may  say,  that  is  applied  to  in  contribution  but  he  does  not  miss  it  much.  There  is 
the  county  is  the  bishop  of  the  cliocese,  and  if  the  bishop  no  objection  to  it,  a man  would  prefer,  to  submit  to 
will  take  up  the  candidate  for  the  time  being — oh,  the  that  voluntary  tax  rather  than  have  a local  rate  fixed 
bishop  is  very  patriotic ; if  the  bishop  will  refuse  to  by  law. 

give  his  sanction  to  the  candidate  whatever  the  reason  15650.  That  is  to  say  it  is  a question  between  pay- 
may  be,  he  will  be  denounced  as  a very  troublesome  ment  in  cash  and  payment  in  kind  ? — The  school-houses 
intermeddler,  and  it  will  be  said,  what  business  has  he  to  are  the  property  of  the  people ; but  if  such  an  attempt 
interfere  in  politics  at  all.  This  has  not  unfrequently  were  made,  the  Government,  having  got  in  the  sharp 
happened.  I can  here  speak  from  personal  experience,  end  of  the  wedge,  would  perhaps  throw  the  whole  onus 

15645.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  of  keeping  up  the  National  system  on  the  local  rate- 
Prussia,  where  the  system  is  purely  denominational,  payers. 

There  the  parish  priest,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  15651.  Iput  another  case;  it  is  this — atpresent  several 
schools,  is  chairman  of  the  local  Board ; a parish  of  the  non-vested  schools,  where  they  are  simply  vested 
Board,  consisting  of  three  or  four  laymen,  who  have  in  local  trustees,  are  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  loca- 
the  nomination  but  not  the  appointment  of  teacher,  lity,  whereas  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  either  in 
Now,  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  any  measure  by  their  corporate  capacity  or  assigned  to  them  since  they 
which  local  aid  should  be  called  into  action  in  Ire-  became  a corporation,  are  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
land  with  regard  to  the  schools,  how'far  could  such  the  State? — My  experience  is  this:  I think  the  Board 
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made  a mistake  in  taking  on  it  all  tlie  bints,  of  repair- 
ing the  schools.  I know  very  well,  for  a good  many 
years  hack,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Board  for  getting  their  charter  Of  incorporation ; they 
said,  we  have  schools  under  the  Board  that  are  not 
attended  to  by  the  local  managers,  they  don’t  keep 
them  in  repair  (they  urged  that  reason),  give  us  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  let  the  schools  be  vested 
in  us,  and  we  will  take  special  care  to  have  them  all 
in  order.  They  get  the  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
then  the  onus  of  repairing  the  schools  under  themselves 
was  thrown  upon  their  hands,  and  what  was  the  result 
— a pane  of  glass  might  cost  a large  sum  compara- 
tively ; there  should  be  an  Inspector  sent'  down  to  see 
what  was  wanted  in  a remote  district,  there  should  be 
correspondence  about  it,  an  interminable  never-ending 
round  of  letter  writing  and  confusion,  but  the  School- 
house  remained  unrepaired,  whereas  the  manager  on  the 
spot,  if  he  had  had  the  school  under  his  own  control, 
would  get  a tradesman  on  the  spot  and  do  it  in  a short 
time.  I know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  in  the 
diocese  of  Ross  and  elsewhere  that  schools  under  local 
managers  were  complained  of  and  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  wanting  repairs,  and  that  they  sent  a 
very  sharp  report  to  the  managers,  and  that  their  own 
schools,  in  a neighbouring  parish,  or  perhaps  the  very 
next  schools  in  the  same  parish,  were  left  in  a much 
worse  state,  and  they  did  not  complain  of  it. 

15652.  Is  it  not  a tax  on  the  country  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  schools  should  be  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  the  others  not  so  repaired1? — Well, 
of  course  it  would ; it  would  be  better  to  have  it  all 
done  by  the  State,  it  would  relieve  the  people  so  far. 

15653.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  I ask  whether 
some  arrangement  like  that  of  Prussia  may  not  be 
possible.  I want  to  ask  that  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  your  opinion  as  to  the  formation 
of  Boards  of  Control  of  that  kind  in  every  parish 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings,  and  other- 
matters  connected  with  the  management  of  the  schools 
of  which  the  bishop  and  parish  priest  are  patrons  ? — I 
think  the  feeling  of  the  people  would  be,  they  would 
shrink  from  anything  like  local  taxation.  Here  is  the 
way  they  generally  manage  it — the  parents  in  most 
parishes,  town,  or  country,  not  so  much  in  the  country 
but  in  towns  as  a matter  of  course,  and  in  the  country 
sometimes — have  a weekly  collection — a Sunday  col- 
lection at  the  gate ; all  the  proceeds  of  that  collection 
go  exclusively  for  parochial  pur-poses.  The  people  in 
rural  districts  will  have  a collection  in  that  way  at  the 
chapel  gate  once  a fortnight,  once  a month,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  parish.  They  give  as  they  like, 
or  don’t  give  if  they  haven’t  it.  There  is  no  force. 
Giving  at  the  gate  they  know  it  is  all  for  parochial 
purposes.  When  there  are  any  repairs  wanting  to  the 
National  schools — when  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  the  parish  the  priest  is  the  treasurer,  and  he  does 
it  without  any  special  appeal  for  the  repairs,  from  the 
funds  at  his  disposal,  and  the  people  know  nothing 
about- it. 

15654.  What  should  your  lordship  say  if  you  heard 
that  there  was  a large  number  of  the  non-vested 
schools  in  Ireland  where  the  rent  was  paid  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  repairs  made  by  the  teacher  at  his 
own  expense,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  patrons 
or  parishioners  ? — I never  heard  of  such  a Case. 

15655.  Not  even  of  one? — No,  never. 

15656.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  there  were  hun- 
dreds ? — If  it  were  so  I should  be  surprised  at  it.  Not 
only  would  I hear  it  with  surprise  but  I would  hear  it 
with  regret ; because,  if  anything,  the  teachers  are  not 
sufficiently  paid,  and  it  would  be  a shame  to  impose  on 
them  a tax  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  others. 

15657.  What  does  your  lordship  think  of  this  case 
— a teacher  appeals  to  the  landlord  for  aid  towards  a 
school,  and  he  refused  to  give  him  any ; neither  the 
parish  priest  nor  the  rector  give  him  any  aid ; ulti- 
mately he  gets  a portion  of  land,  and  the  parishioners 
promise  him  some  money,  he  receives  only  one-half  of 
it,  and  is  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the 


county  to  hold  a bazaar  to  enable  him  to  finish  the 
school? — I never  heard  of  it,  and  I regret  it  should 
be  so. 

15658.  If  a large  number  bfthose  non-vested  schools 
were  in  a state  of  very  bad  repair  generally,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  vested  Schools,  should  not  something  be 
done  to  keep  those  schools  in  a proper  condition,  and 
to  supply  a place  proper  for  the  children  Of  a free 
country  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable.  Some  Of  those 
schools  were  got  up  before  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  at  all.  They  were  got  up  in  time  of 
difficulty ; they  were  first  parochial  schools,  they  were 
then  put  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  never  vested 
because  the  priests  refused  to  do  so,  and  holding  on, 
the  poor  people  having  so  many  other  things  to  do,  hav- 
ing to  support  their  clergy,  having  to  build  their  chapel, 
having  to  supply  the  chapel  with  requisites  for  the 
altar,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  so  many  taxes 
coming  on  them,  the  clergymen  of  various  places — I 
speak  here  now  from  personal  experience — when  I was 
a parish  priest,  and  since  I ceased  to  be  a parish  priest, 
and  have  had  charge  of  a diocese,  there  were  several 
places  in  which  they  would  build  new  school-houses  in 
place  of  old  ones,  and  new  school-houses  where  there 
were  none,  but  they  could  not  attempt  it. 

1565.9.  My  question  -with  regard  to  those  parochial 
Boards  had  reference  entirely  to  the  repah-ing  of  the 
schools.  I want  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible 
so  to  arrange  by  means  of  local  Boards  to  have  all  the 
schools  in  Ireland,  vested  and  non-vested,  regularly  re- 
paired—by  proper  authorities — without  infringing  in 
the  slightest  degree  upon  the  rights  of  the  patrons  in 
these  schools  ? — Do  you  mean  by  local  taxation  ? 

15660.  No;  take  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Suppose  no  local  tax  were  to  be  introduced  but  merely 
that  the  present  system  of  repairing  the  schools  to  be 
continued,  I want  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  system  of  repairing  which  now 
applies  to  vested  schools  to  non-vested  schools  likewise, 
■without  at  all  disturbing  the  rights  of  the  present 
patrons  in  these  non-vested  schools,  by  having  some 
local  Board  which  would  be  a guarantee  to  the  State 
that  such  building  was  a school  building  and  con- 
structed for  school  purposes,  and  that  the  money  was 
applied  in  the  repairs  properly,  so  that  this  distinction 
as  to  repairs  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools 
might  be  abolished  ? — I don’t  know  that  there  would 
be  any  occasion  for  a Board  at  all,  people  would  as 
soon,  as  far  as  I know,  be  out  of  it,  and  I think  the 
whole  affair  might  be  between  the  Inspector  and  the 
manager. 

15661.  And  your  lordship  thinks  such  a Board  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  could  not  be 
brought  into  operation? — I think  the  people  rather 
shrink  from  it  as  a rule,  in  the  rural  districts,  though 
not  so  much  in  the  cities,  nor  perhaps  in  the  large 
towns.  They  are  afraid  it  would  be  only  the  shaip 
end  of  the  wedge,  that  it  would  end,  by-and-by,  in  mak- 
ing them  liable  for  money  payments  which  they  would 
wish  to  avoid. 

15662.  But  suppose  that  the  question  of  taxation 
was  put  altogether  aside,  that  it  restricted  itself  to 
the  question  of  repairs,  and  the  erection  of  proper 
schools,  how  far  would  the  action  of  such  Board  fur- 
ther the  objects  or  retard  them? — I don’t  see  why  it 
would  not  be  all  done,  if  funds  were  allowed  for  it, 
between  the  manager  and  the  Inspector. 

15663.  You  think  then  the  existence  of  such  a Board 
would  be  of  no  advantage? — Not  much. 

15664.  That  is,  practically? — Practically,  none. 

15665.  Would  there  not  be  reason  to  hope  it  would 
create  greater  interest  in  the  locality  in  favoxu-  of  the 
school  and  its  condition  ? — In  my  opinion  the  people 
would  rather  not  have  taxation. 

15666.  Now,  in  Prussia  a local  Board  of  that  kind 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  taxation.  The 
only  position  they  have  is  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  school,  aiding  the  pastor — who  is,  after  all,  the 
person  who  does  the  work  of  the  administration  of  the 
school — and  in  creating  a parochial  interest  in  the  condi- 
tion and  success  of  the  school,  and  in  the  action  of  the 
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teacher  ? — The  people  feel  an  interest  in  the  schools ; 
they  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated ; 
and  as  a proof  of  it,  I may  give  you  the  proportion  in 
the  diocese  of  Cloyne.  There  is  one  in  five  at  school.  I 
believe  that  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  have 
their  children  educated ; and.  taking  into  account  the 
number  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Board,  and  the 
number  on  the  rolls  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  those  at  boarding-schools,  the  proportion 
would  be  the  same— one  in  five  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

15667.  That  represents  merely  the  names  on  the 
roll,  not  actual  attendance  ? — Not  actual  attendance. 

15668.  Only  one-third  of  the  persons  that  ought  to 
be  at  school  according  to  the  roll  are  at  school.  The 
actual  average  attendance  represents  only  one-third  of 
the  whole  population? — -It  is  under  forty-nine  per 
cent.  The  return  of  the  Board  ! have  seen  last  gives 
the  average  attendance  as  only  forty-nine  per  cent., 
which  is  not  half ; still  those  children  that  are  on  the 
roll  go  sometimes  to  school,  and  they  are  kept  away 
by  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  make  out  a living  as  best  they  can. 

15669.  Now,  would  not  a local  Board  help  in 
aiding  the  patron  in  looking  after  the  attendance — 
seeing  that  a child  was  not  kept  away  thirty-one  days 
to  make  hay?  We  found  out  in  one  district  that 
the  average  time  of  making  the  hay  of  an  acre  and  a 
half  was  thirty-one  days,  at  least  that  was  the  excuse 
given  for  the  non-attendance  of  several  boys.  Now, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a great  benefit  if  a local  Board  aided 
the  patron  in  getting  a better  attendance  than 
that,  and  in  compelling  them  to  make  their  hay  in  a 
shorter  time?  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  such 
local  committees? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
objection.  On  the  contrary,  I think  clergymen  are 
anxious  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  their  parishioners, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  made  successful.  I rather  think 
the  people  themselves  in  the  rural  districts  would 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

15670.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers  should  depend  on  the  results  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  better  the  results  obtained  in  the 
teaching  the  better  the  pay,  and  that  these  results 
should  depend  on  two  examinations — one  examination 
oonducted  by  the  Inspector  for  the  Government,  who 
would  go  into  the  schools  and  examine  them  annually, 
and  that  another  part  of  the  pay  should  depend  on 
three  or  four  examinations  in  the  year  by  the  local 
managers  of  the  schools.  They  should  make  quarterly 
visitations  of  the  schools,  and  examine  those  who  were 
present,  and  looked  to  see  whether  there  was  a regular 
attendance  ; and  on  the  result  of  that  examination  a 
certain  additional  sum  should  be  paid.  Does  your 
lordship  think  it  would  be  possible  to  enlarge  the 
action  of  the  local  managers  to  the  extent  of  under- 
taking the  duty  of  making  three  or  four  exam- 
inations in  the  year  of  the  children  in  the  schools  ? 
— I think  it  very  desk-able  that  the  question  of  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  should  be  entertained  by  the 
Commission.  I think  they  ought  to  get  more  than 
they  are  getting,  and  that  better  provision  should  be 
made  for  then-  old  age.  They  are  a laborious,  hard- 
working, and,  on  the  whole,  a well-conducted  body  of 
men,  and  when  you  take  into  account  the  working  of 
the  schools  in  detail — I believe  Inspectors  find  it — I 
have  found  it  in  my  own  personal  experience — that 
when  a man  gets  to  first  of  first,  which  is  now  £52  a 
year,  that  when  he  gets  as  high  in  the  scale  of  promo- 
tion as  that  he  cannot  go  higher,  he  is  not  as  efficient 
a teacher  as- he  had  been  when  he  was  aspiring  to  that 
position.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  his  youthful  energies,  that  had 
been  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  one  point  he  had  in 
view,,  namely,  promotion ; he  worked  hard  for  it ; 
another  having  obtained  the  highest  appointment, 
perhaps  his  energies  relaxed,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  school.  And  I believe  it  would  be  desk-able  ki 
that  case  to  hold  out  to  teachers  some  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  shape  of  a reward  for  continued  ex- 
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let  the  results  be  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  that  that  . 

teacher  should  get  something  for  his  zeal,  and  for  the  Rev- 

additional  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  64 

education, 

15671.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  your  lord- 
ship’s opinion  is,  that  the  payment  of  salary  to  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  the  primary  source  of  emolument, 
and  that  the  payment  by  results  should  only  be  a 
secondaxy  one  ? — I would  promote  the  results  which  I 
don’t  find  now,  and  the  Inspectors  don’t  find.  I have 
often  spoken  to  - Inspectors  about  it,  and  they  to  me, 
and  the  result  is,  when  a teacher  reaches  the  highest 
point,  he  is  not  as  efficient  an  officer  under  the  System  as 
he  was  when  he  was  aspiring.  I don’t  say  in  all  cases — 

I don’t  say  it  is  so  in  eveiy  instance,  but  it  is.  occa- 
sionally so,  and  it  would  be  very  well  to  give  to  the 
teacher  a hope  of  futxu-e  reward  if  he  continued  to 
exex-t  himself  in  the  same  way. 

15672.  Would  that  be  proved  by  the  results  ? — 

Yes,  but  results  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways — by  an 
examination  annually  by  Inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Government  dk-ectly,  and  by  another-  examination 
held,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
so  as  to  enlist  local  action,  local  superintendence,  more 
actively  than  at  present. 

15673.  Does  your  lordship  think  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  country  it  would  be  -wise  to  carry  out  such  a 
system  of  examinations  under  the  patrons  or  managex-s 
tlxemselves? — I think  it  would,  to  a cei-tain  extent, 
and  I dare  say  that  by  degrees,  if  once  introduced,  it 
would  recommend  itself  by-and-by.  I think  it  would  be 
worth  making  the  experiment ; and  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  teachei-s,  I should  be  very  glad  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Commission  some  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  the  teachers ; but  very  few  of  these,  when  they 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board  for  ten,  or  twelve, 
or  tlrk-ty  yeai-s,  perhaps  without  any  fault  of  then-  own, 
have  any  x-esei-ve ; when  they  get  old  they  get  sick  ; they 
get  infirm ; they  have  families  to  support ; and  one  kx- 
stance  occurred  the  other  day  in  the  pax-ish  in  which  I 
was  living  as  paiish  priest  for  ten  years.  The  teacher  who 
had  rendered  services  there  when  I went  to  the  parish, 
who  was  under  myself  for  ten  years,  and  continued  in 
the  same  school  -after  I left  the  parish,  got  blind,  and 
I was  told  by  one  of  his  friends  that  the  only  alternative 
he  had  was  to  go  into  the  pooi-house. 

15674.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty,  appa- 
rently insurmountable  at  first  sight,  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  teachers.  At  present  they  are  not 
servants  of  the  Government? — They  are  not  dk-ectly, 
but  still  they  are  training  subjects  for  the  State  ; and 
they  ai-e  making  them  subjects  useful  for  the  State  ; 
and  they  are  bringing  out  all  the  intellectual  talents 
with  which  those  subjects  may  be  blessed  by  Pro- 
vidence. 

15675.  How  would  you  reconcile  their  position, 
even  as  sex-vants  of  the  State,  having  a right  of  super- 
annuation, with  the  right  of  dismissal,  and  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  patrons.  There  is  the  real  difficulty? — 

Of  course  there  would  be  practical  difficulties,  and  the 
only  way  I would  reconcile  it  would  be  this — give  to 
the  teacher  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years — let 
there  be  a standard  adopted,  and  give  for  the  propor- 
tion of  years  he  had  rendered  good  service ; and  if  he 
did  anything  by-and-by  that  would  forfeit  his  claim 
to  the  State  assistance,  let  him  be  deprived  of  it,  say 
if  he  became  a rebellious  subject. 

15676.  Does  not  the  proposition  to  give  superan- 
nuation to  the  teachers  open  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  teachex-s  being  made  mere  xiominees  of  the  State, 
and  bring  xxs  to  the  same  condition  that  the  late 
Uuivex-sity  system  in  France  was  ? — It  may,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I don’t  know  why  the  State  would  not 
accept  the  present  position  the  teachers  have  under  the 
Board ; and  when  they  are  found  to  be  good,  useful 
men,  and  have  given  then-  whole  lives  to  the  arduous 
duty  of  teaching  the  rising  generation,  I don’t  see 
why  the  State  should  not  step  in  all  at  once  and  give 
them  a supex-annuation  as  a provision  for  their  old  age. 

15677.  That  they  deserve  it  is  a matter  we  should 
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——  difficulties  in  making  a practical  arrangement  of 
Dr8  K ReT  so  as  secure  the  right  of  the  patrons  as  well  as 

eano.  j^ght  of  the  State,  in  case  it  gave  superannuation  ? 

— I don’t  know  that  any  practical  difficulty  would 
arise  that  might  not  be  met  if  once  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence was  established  between  all  concerned. 

15678.  Judge  Morris. — Your  lordship  I assume  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  denominational  system  of  edu- 
cation ? — Yes. 

15679.  And  it  has  been  suggested  as  the  difficulty, 
that  in  certain  localities  in  which  there  may  be  infini- 
tesimal minorities,  it  may  be  practically  difficult  to 
carry  that  out  •with  advantage  to  those  very  small 
minorities.  Don’t  you  think  that  as  we  cannot  attain 
a state  of  optimism,  that  these  infinitesimal  minori- 
ties must  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances — 
that  an  attempt  to  relieve  them  should  not  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  majority — that  an  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  relieve  one  out  of  a thousand 
at  the  expense  of  999  ? — I think  I have  in  some- 
thing I said  to-day,  if  I don’t  mistake,  I anticipated 
the  answer  that  would  be  given  to  that  by  saying 
that  the  same  difficulties  exist  in  England  as  would  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  Ireland,  as  affecting  those  small 
minorities,  and  yet  that  the  denominational  system 
was  introduced  into  England ; and  if  it  was  introduced 
into  England,  and  acted  on,  and  has,  as  far  as  I know, 
given  satisfaction,  there  is  no  reason  why  on  parity  of 
argument  it  might  not  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 
There  may  be  inconvenience  to  individuals  ; no  doubt 
of  it,  but  the  Catholic  bishops  are  not  responsible  for 
those  exceptional  cases ; they  want  to  do  the  best 
that  they  can  for  the  vast  majority  of  their  people; 
they  wish  to  allow  the  same  to  the  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians ; and  if  there  be  an  odd  Dissenter  here 
and  there,  as  in  England — the  Catholics  are  but  a very 
small  minority  in  many  places — they  must  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience. 

15680.  And  now  when  you  say  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
the  bishops  should  necessarily  decide  upon  religious 
education,  is  that  merely  founded  upon  the  passage  in 
Scripture  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  is  there  any 
book  on  canon  law  that  defines  that  as  dogmatic 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church? — Canon  law  does 
not  apply  very  much  to  Ireland,  being  in  such  a con- 
fused state  for  the  last  300  years,  but  there  is  the 
mission  given  by  our  divine  Redeemer  to  the  Apos- 
tles, handed  down  to  them  to  the  present  day ; that  is 
a mission  the  bishops  cannot  give  up ; they  cannot 
abdicate  their  own  rights ; and  because  books  contain 
doctrines,  and  that  doctrines  endanger  the  faith,  the 
bishops  claim  the  right  of  interfering. 

15681.  Are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  matters  necessarily  of  faith  and  belief  collected 
somewhere  like  the  Council  of  Trent  or  the  catechism 
of  Pope  Pius  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

15682.  Is  this  doctrine  that  the  bishops  exclusively, 
without  any  interference  at  all  of  the  second  order  of 
clergy — that  they  are  the  persons  who  are  exclusively 
to  decide  on  religious  teaching  ? — Yes. 

15683.  It  is  so? — Yes. 

15684.  How  would  you  define  the  word  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops  in  matters  of  morals  ? How  would  you 
define  the  word  morals  ? — I find  it  in  the  rules ; I find 
it  in  the  regulations  of  the  Board  ; I find  it,  I think 
it  is,  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  You  may  attach  what- 
ever meaning  you  chose  to  it. 

15685.  What  meaning  do  the  bishops  attach  to  the 
word  morals  ? — Morals  as  distinguished  from  dogmatic 
teaching  means  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man — it  means  a man  must  not  de- 
fraud his  neighbour,  a man  must  be  sober,  a man 
must  be  industrious — everything  that  regards  his 
moral  conduct  as  distinguished  from  dogmatic.  He 
believes  in  the  Trinity ; he  believes  in  the  Incarna- 
tion ; he  believes  in  the  all  sufficiency  of  the  redemption 
by  our  Divine  Redeemer ; he  believes  all  that  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  then 
he  regulates  his  moral  conduct  accordingly  in  his  in- 


tercourse with  his  fellow-man  and  in  managing  his  own 
business. 

15686.  You  say  in  your  opinion  secular  education 
is  so  intermixed  and  interwoven  with  religious  educa- 
tion, that,  as  you  graphically  illustrated  it,  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  separate  the  body  and  soul,  and  that 
the  bishops  assert  the  exclusive  right  to  direct  reli- 
gious education,  and  as  that  is  so  interwoven  with 
secular  education,  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate 
them — in  a word,  don’t  the  bishops  therefore  assert  the 
right  to  control  education  in  its  entirety,  practically?. — 
Yes. 

15687.  Practically? — Yes. 

15688.  In  its  entirety.  Is  there  any  place  at  this 
moment  in  this  world  in  which  the  bishops  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  education  in  its  entirety? — I men- 
tioned awhile  ago 

15689.  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  country 
at  this  moment  in  the  world  in  which  the  Catholic 
bishops  have  the  exclusive  control  of  education  in  its 
entirety  ? — They  have  it  in  England.  It  is  allowed  in 
England  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 

15690.  Is  there  any  other? — I am  not  aware  there 
is  any  other  country,  for  this  reason,  that  the  State 
interferes  too  much,  and  to  its  own  detriment.  In 
Canada  I believe  it  is  allowed.  I think  it  is  allowed 
in  other  states  under  the  British  Crown. 

15691.  Would  the  Catholic  bishops  be  satisfied 
even  with  a veto  on  the  books,  the  teachers  and  Im- 
specters,  or,  do  I understand  you,  they  demand  that 
they  should  have  the  exclusive  decision  as  to  the  books; 
the  teachers,  and  the  inspection  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  the  bishops  in  England  have  the  exclusive  right 
over  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors.  I don’t  know 
it  goes  beyond  a veto — that  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors,  and  all  that  I 
claim  for  Ireland  is  what  has  been  already  conceded  in 
England. 

15692.  Because  you  said,  as  I understood,  that 
you  thought  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors 
should  be  given  to  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ? 
— I said  that  the  spiritual  authorities  in  the  Catholic 
case,  as  in  the  Protestant  case,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
case,  should  have  such  a control  over  the  books 
and  over  the  Inspectors  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  their  sanction,  just  as  is  done  in  England. 

15693.  Well,  then,  1 thought  you  said  you  would, 
give  the  State  a right  of  appeal  to  the  bishops,  if  tlie: 
State  was  dissatisfied  with  what  the  bishops  were  do- 
ing. You  said  you  would  give  the  State  a right  of 
appeal  to  the  bishops  ? — In  what  way  ? 

15694.  The  question  was  put,  I think,  by  Master- 
Brook  e.  Suppose  the  State  were  dissatisfied  for  State 
reasons  with  the  teaching  of  certain  of  the  books, 
which  the  bishops  had  approved  of,  because  they 
thought  there  were  doctrines  in  the  books  that  were- 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  only 
mode  of  extrication  from  that  difficulty,  that  I under- 
stood your  lordship  to  suggest,  was,  that  you  would 
give  the  State  a right  to  go  before  the  bishops.  Did 
I collect  that? — I think  if  the  State  paid  for  a 
system  of  education,  and  that  the  State  thought  there 
was  anything  dangerous  in  the  tendency  of  the  books 
that  may  be  employed  under  a system  to  which  it  sub- 
scribed, the  State  then,  in  self  defence,  would  have 
a right  to  ask  why  is  it  such  and  such  books  were  in- 
troduced. 

15695.  And  having  asked  such  a submissive  ques- 
tion, suppose  they  got  the  answer  of  the  bishops  that 
they  thought  them  very  good,  notwithstanding,  what 
would  the  State  then  do  ?— -It  is  one  of  those  questions 
between  Church  and  State  that  have  never  been  settled ; 
but  I am  as  sure  as  that  I am  speaking  to  you,  that  the 
question,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  if  there  was  a 
feeling  of  confidence  established  between  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  spiritual,  there  are  ninety-nine 
chances  to  one  the  case  would  never  arise. 

15696.  Very  possibly,  but  in  giving  the  State  a 
right  to  go  before  the  bishops  to  complain,  that  would 
be  giving  no  right,  for  everybody  must  be  assumed  to 
have  the  right  to  complain.  Therefore,  that  would  be 
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giving  the  State  nothing  more  than  would  be  given  to 
any  person  ? — I only  use  the  word  in  this  way.  The 
State,  by-and-by,  if  it  found  its  remonstrances  were 
not  attended  to 

15697.  What  would  the  State  do  if  it  found  its  re- 
monstrances -with  the  bishops,  on  the  ground  that  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  in  the  books  were  inconsistent 
with  its  safety,  were  not  attended  to  ? — Find  its  own 
remedy  you  may  be  sure.  The  State  would  find  its 
own  remedy ; it  would  close  the  purse  strings.  You 
may  be  sure  it  would  not  be  wanting  in  a remedy. 

15698.  Now,  in  your  system,  and  that  is  the  idea, 
I presume,  generally  of  the  bishops — I presume  uni- 
versally of  them — what  short  of  entire,  absolute,  and 
exclusive  control,  unappealable  from,  over  education, 
secular  and  religious — what  short  of  that,  in  its  entirety, 
is  it  that  is  not  asked  for  ? — The  bishops  claim  an  ex- 
clusive right  over  the  religious  education  to  direct  it ; 
the  bishops  claim  to  direct  literary  education  in  such  a 
way  as  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
education.  There  is  the  line  of  demarcation. 

15699.  You  have  told  me  what  they  do  claim.  I 
want  to  know  what  they  do  not  claim  ? — Everything 
outside. 

15700.  What  is  outside  secular,  and  religious  edu- 
cation— what  species  of  education  is  outside  of  these 
two  categories? — Very  little. 

15701.  But  what  at  all,  physical  or  metaphysical? 
— Scarcely  anything  beyond  the  multiplication  table. 

15702.  Is  not  the  multiplication  table  secular  educa- 
tion?— It  is,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of 
literary  instruction,  of  learning — secular  learning — 
with  which  religious  instruction  may  not  more  or  less 
be  bound  up. 

15703.  I concur  with  you;  but  assuming  that,  what 
is  it  short  of  entire  absolute  control  over  every  species 
of  education,  is  it  that  the  Homan  Catholic  bishops 
don’t  claim  for  themselves  exclusively,  and  are  not 
prepared  to  oust  every  other  tribunal  including  parental 
authority  ? — They  have  everything  that  does  not  com- 
promise the  religious  instruction,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

15704.  But  then,  if  you  say,  my  lord,  that  every- 
thing practically  is  interwoven  into  religious  instruc- 
tion, surely  there  is  nothing  outside  of  it? — Very 
little. 

15705.  Don’t  say  very  little  if  it  means  nothing? — 
Except  the  multiplication  table. 

15706.  Then,  except  the  use  of  the  multiplication 
table,  there  is  no  species  of  education  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  do  not  assert  for  themselves  the  abso- 
lute, entire,  unappealable  control  over? — Except  the 
multiplication  table  there  is  no  species  of  secular  in- 
struction that  may  not  be  made  available  to  injure  the 
faith  of  the  children  confided  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  must  guard  against  its  dangers. 

15707.  I only  want  to  make  the  thing  clear.  I am 
not  suggesting  whether  it  ought  to  be  or  not.  I ask 
is  not  the  fact  so — that  as  you  have  excluded  the  multi- 
plication table  as  being  the  only  species  of  learning  that 
may  not  be  dangerous  learning  to  be  acquired  to  a 
Roman  Catholic,  with  that  exception  the  Catholicbishops 
assert  for  themselves  the  sole,  absolute,  unappealable 
control  over  education? — There  are  various  depart- 
ments of  learning  that  may  be  learned  without  harm 
to  faith.  They  may  be  so,  but  there  may  be  danger 
also,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishops,  and  they  have 
a mission  for  it — and  Mr.  Cardwell  admitted  the  duty 
and  the  right  too — it  is  their  duty  to  watch  and  to  see 
that  the  learning  may  not  be  made  injurious  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  their  flock. 

15708.  Now,  is  there  any  Catholic  country  in  which 
this  power  has  been  given  as  completely  to  the  bishops 
as  you  suggest  it  should  be  in  Ireland?— I said  a while 
ago  I would  give  the  bishops  in  Ireland  what  the 
bishops  have  in  England.  In  Catholic  countries,  I 
said  a while  ago,  I was  not  aware  that  it  is  allowed  to 
the  full  extent. 

15709.  Well,  now,  as  to  parental  authority.  You 
don’t  suggest  that  parental  authority  should  have  any 
control  at  all? — I admit  a parental  authority. 


15710.  Some  parental  authority  ? — I mean  properly 
the  parental  authority  as  destined  to  regulate  the  faith 
of  the  child. 

15711.  I know.  Do  you  give  any  parental  autho- 
rity at  all  to  a good  Catholic  ? — Everything  that  he  can 
wish  to  have. 

15712.  Well  now,  in  answer  to  Professor  Sullivan, 
you  said  that  the  Church  did  not  claim  any  dele- 
gation from  the  parent,  but  from  Heaven.  If  the 
Church,  by  heavenly  power,  as  you  say,  claims  the 
exclusive  right  to  lay  down  the  education,  how  can  a 
good  Catholic  have  any  parental  authority  at  all  ? — I 
think  I mentioned  a while  ago  that  the  parent  can 
select  for  his  child  what  profession  in  life  he  pleases, 
amenable  to.  God,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  his  own 
conscience,  for  the  choice  that  he  makes.  He  may 
make  him  either  a lawyer  or  physician,  or  farmer*,  or 
shopkeeper,  or  merchant,  or  whatever  he  pleases. 

15713.  I beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting.  I don’t 
refer  to  parental  authority  on  all  subjects ; but  what 
parental  authority  do  you  allow  a good  Catholic  in  educa- 
tion? You  allow  a parent  the  power  to  select  a particular 
profession,  but  what  authority  would  you  allow  him 
in  education  ? — I allow  the  parent,  as  I said  a while 
ago,  he  has  the  power,  how  far  he  has  the  right, 
answerable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  is  another 
question.  He  can  get  the  child  educated  a Protestant 
if  he  pleases,  but  once  he  adopts  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion he  must  allow  that  child  to  be  educated  by  those 
who  have  got  a commission  from  Heaven,  and  who 
alone  have  got  it. 

15714.  Exactly.  If  a Catholic  selects  the  faith 
for  his  children  of  a Protestant,  he  cannot  be  a good 
Catholic  ? — I said  he  was  answerable  to  God  and  his 
own  conscience. 

15715.  You  suppose  it  would  not  be  a proper  thing 
for  him  to  do  ? — Certainly  not. 

15716.  I am  supposing  the  case  of  a good  Catholic 
who  will  not  do  any  of  these  things,  which,  although 
as  you  have  put  it  properly,  he  may  have  the  power, 
he  has  not  the  right  before  God  to  do.  What  power 
do  you  give  to  parental  authority  in  education  if  any- 
where he  does  not  act  on  his  own  power,  but  upon 
-what  you  say  he  has  a right  to  do  ? What  would  you 
say  he  has  a right  to  do — a right  as  a Catholic? 
What  right  do  you  leave  him  at  all  ? — I leave  him 
the  right  of  selecting  any  secular  position  for  his  child 
that  he  pleases. 

15717.  Surely  that  is  not  education;  you  leave  him 
the  right  of  selecting  for  his  child  a hat  or  cap  ? — But 
he  has  no  right  to  send  that  child  to  a school  where 
the  faith  of  that  child  would  be  endangered. 

15718.  You  are  telling  me  what  right  he  has  not. 
I want  to  know  what  right,  if  any,  you  have  left  him 
in  education  ? You  leave  him  the  right  of  selecting 
whether  he  wear  a hat  or  cap  ? — I have  left  him  every- 
thing a parent  can  claim  for  a child  in  education,  as 
understood. 

15719.  Of  religious  instruction  ? — No. 

15720.  As  religious  and  secular  education  are  in- 
tertwined, to  use  your  own  word,  is  not  that  leaving 
him  nothing  at  all  ? — So  far  as  they  are  intertwined 
the  commission  of  teaching  is  left  to  those  who  were 
commissioned  by  God. 

15721.  The  Bishop  of  Meath. — The  commission  to 
which  you  have  referred  so  often  is  contained  in  the 

words  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  apostles  : the  word 

“ teach”  you  have  dwelt  on  very  emphatically ; now, 

is  that  the  correct  translation  of  the  Greek  word  ? It 

is  the  translation  accepted. 

15722.  Is  it  the  literal  translation  ? — What  is  the 
original  word  ? I forget  the  original  Greek  word. 

15723.  The  word  is,  “make  disciples  of.”  What  is 
the  interpretation  of  “ make  disciples,”  as  you  take 
it? — Make  scholars. 

15724.  Make  scholar's  ? — Yes. 

15725.  When  we  speak  of  our  Lord’s  disciples,  do 
we  understand  scholars  in  the  ordinary  sense  ? — No  - 
followers,  disciples,  people  to  learn  what  our  Saviour 
had  taught. 

15726.  The  meaning  of  the  words  “make  disciples 
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of  all  nations”  is  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  I 
presume  ? — Yes. 

15727.  This  being  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
“teach  ” in  that  passage,  does  it  imply  what  you 
claim  as  the  commission  of  the  bishop  ? — It  implies  it 
in  this  way,  teaching  them  to  do  “ all  things  that  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.”  “All  things”  there  is 
a direct  dogmatic  teaching;  and  then,  indirectly,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  to  answer  for  the  souls  of 
others — it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  guard  them  against 
all  danger — from  whatever  source  that  danger  may 
come — to  guard  them  as  far  as  they  can. 

15728.  To  make  your  argument  complete,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  apostles,  at  that  time,  were 
bishops,— that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  confine  the  right 
of  teaching  to  the  bishops  exclusively,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  apostles  were  bishops.  Were  they 
bishops  at  that  time  ? — The  apostles  were  the  followers 
of  our  Divine  Lord. 

15729.  Were  they  episcopi  ? — The  power  he  gave 
them  before  he  gave  them  afterwards. 

15730.  Were  they  episcopi  ? — At.  the  time  that  he 
spoke  to  them  in  that  way  they  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  episcopi. 

15731.  Do  you  believe  they  were ? — No. 

15732.  Does  not  your  argument  require  that  they 
should  have  been  1 — My  argument  refers  to  this,  that 
the  apostles  at  that  time  represented  the  Church  as 
to  be  formed  at  a future  time,  and  that  our  Divine 
Redeemer  gave  them  a commission  to  teach  all  nations, 
and  that  their  commission  was  to  instruct  them  in 
everything  that  our  Divine  Redeemer  had  made  known. 

15733.  In  representing  the  Church  I presume  the 
apostles  represented  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  laity1? — They  represented  all  the 
clergy. 

15734.  The  apostles  ? — Yes. 

15735.  Then,  if  the  commission  confen-ed  upon  them 
the  right  of  teaching,  it  must  have  also  conferred  the 
light  of  teaching  upon  all  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented ? — That  would  lead  us  into  a controversial  ques- 
tion as  to  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests. 

15736.  If  they  represented  all  the  clergy  at  the  time, 
and  if  them  mission  was  to  teach,  I presume  the  autho- 
rity which  they  got  to  teach  was  equally  applicable  to 
all  those  whom  they  represented .'? — In  a certain  sense, 
yes ; but  there  are  two  things  in  teaching,  and  in 
defining  the  articles  of  faith  which  the  Chinch  has  been 
intrusted  with.  The  bishops  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  sitting  in  council,  and  defining  what  are  articles  of 
faith,  and  what  are  not. 

15737.  My  observation  is  entirely  confined,  of  course, 
in  this  examination  to  their  teaching,  not  to-  their 
defining  functions  ? — Dejiniens  is  docens  too.  When 
a question  arose  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  they 
were  obliged  to  make  known  to  the  people  what  the 
Catholic  doctrine  was,  in  opposition  to  Nestorius, 
Eutychius,  Macedonius,  and  others,  and  tlieir  defining 
at  the  same  time  was  -teaching. 

15738.  There  is  an  ambiguity  about  the  word  teach- 
ing. That  teaching  is  a different  kind  of  teaching 
from  the  function  of  teaching  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  upon  ? — -Certainly. 

15739.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  passages  to  which 
you  refer  in  Miss  Whately’s  life  of  her  father,  the  Arch- 
bishop’s real  meaning  was  that  he  supported  the  Na- 
tional system  of  education  because  it  was  virtually  a 
proselytizing  system — namely,  a system  calculated  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — -I  stated  a 
while  ago,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  went,  what  I read 
in  the  public  papers.  I stated  that  it  was  published  in 
the  Life  of  Archbishop  Whately,  by  his  own  daughter. 
I have  no  more  authority  for  it  than  that.  I presume 
that  his  daughter  would  scarcely  venture  to  publish  to 
the  whole  world  a commentary  of  that  kind  upon  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  if  there  was  no  reason > for  it. 

15740.  This  passage  has  been  quoted,  as  you  are 
aware,  by  a great  many,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  by 
Cardinal  Cullen  in  a meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  held  in  Marlborough -street,  on  the  18th 
December,  1867 ? — Yes. 


15741.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  the  Archbishop’s 
real  meaning  in  that  passage  was  that  he  supported 
the  National  system  because  it  was  virtually  a pro- 
selytizing system — a system  calculated  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — I believe,  as  the  words 
imply,'  that  Archbishop  Whately  was  making  use  of 
the  power  that  his  position,  as  a member  of  the  Board, 
gave  him,  and  to  prepare  books,  and  to  brmg  such  an 
action  to  bear  on  the  working  of  the  system  as  would 
help  him  to  uproot  the  errors  of  Ropery. 

15742.  In  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  the  Arch- 
bishop says,  “ I believe  that  mixed  education  is  gra- 
dually enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people."  Now, 
do  you  believe  that  when  he  made  use  of  these  words 
his  meaning  was  not  this — namely,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  education  is  calculated  to  emancipate  the 
mind  from  a blind  obedience  to  authority,  and  to  lead 
a man  to  examine  for  himself  the  grounds  of  his  re- 
ligious faith1? — I believe  that  if  such  had  been  the 
meaning  of  Archbishop  Whately  that  he  ought  to 
have  employed  different  words  from  those  that  he  did 
employ ; and  that  the  words  which  he  did  employ, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  past  history  of  the  last 
300  years,  and  the  hatred  in  which  Ropery  is  held,  I 
believe  the  words  had  a more  offensive  meaning  than 
that. 

15743.  Do  you  think  that  the  words  I have  read 
— “I  believe  that  mixed  education  is  gradually  en- 
lightening the  mass  of  the  people" — will  not  bear  the 
interpretation  that  I have  put  upon  them,  as  a possible 
meaning  of  the  Archbishop? — I believe  it  in  this  way — 
that  education,  such  as  it  has  existed,  is  enlightening 
the  people.  I believe  it  is  doing  good,  not  exactly  be- 
cause it  is  mixed.  I believe  it  would  have  done  more 
good  if  it  were  not  mixed,  and  if  it  were  denomina- 
tional from  the  beginning. 

15744.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Might  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  have  said,  “I  am 
very  glad  of  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the 
people,  for  I am  quite  certain  that  if  they  were 
thoroughly  well  informed  they  would  all  become 
Roman  Catholics,”  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in  which 
Archbishop  Whately  meant  it.  “I  am  glad  that 
everybody  is  being  well  instructed,  because  I know 
they  will  all  agree  with  me  when  they  are  thoroughly 
instructed.”  In  the  same  way  I think  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  might  have  said  the  same  thing 
— “ I am  glad  of  the  spread  of  education,  because  I 
believe  everyone  properly  instructed  will  become  a 
Catholic”? — So  far  as  that  single  phrase  goes  I 
believe  the  education  under  the  Board  has  done  good 
for  the  people,  and  I wish  it  had  been  more  extensive. 

15745.  In  that  sense  is  not  the  interpretation  by 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  of  Archbishop  Whately’s  words 
quite  fair-,  and  one  that  rescues  it  from  the  obloquy 
thrown  upon  it  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  not  followed  by  tlie 
other  words.  Those  are  not  the  words  I quoted — 
those  are  not  the  words  I rely  upon.  The  words 
quoted  from  Archbishop  Whately’s  life,  published  by 
his  own  daughter — the  words  are  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  his  fellow  Protestants  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  National  system — a system  that  he 
found  convenient  for  a certain  purpose — and  that  he 
was  left  to  fight  the  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that 
hand  his  best,  tied  behind  his  back — the  battle  of  up- 
rooting the  errors  of  Bopeiy. 

15746.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — You  stated 
that  Archbishop  Whately  was  of  opinion  that  the 
books  of  the  Board  were  prepared  with  a view  to 
uproot  the  errors  of  Popery.  What  is  your  authority 
for  that  statement  ? — I don’t  know  that  I said  that. 
He  may  have  had  it  in  his  mind — not  all  the  books 
of  the  Board,  but  the  Scripture  extracts  and  the 
“Evidences  of  Christianity.” 

15747.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson: — May  I ask  in  tlus  con- 
nexion, do  you  think  from  what  you  have  heard  and 
know  of  this  subject,  that  the  Archbishop  had  a lurk- 
ing design  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  whole  people  ? — 
I believe  the  words  attributed  to  him,  and  not  denied. 
I believe  that  they  implied  that. 

15748.  That  he  had  a lurking  design? — Yes. 
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15749.  And  do  you  concur  in  the  statement  made 
by  another  witness — “I  consider  that  an  act  of 
treachery  and  an  act  of  dishonour  ?” — I don’t  know 
what  opinion  Archbishop  Whately  himself  may  have 
formed  of  it,  but  I do  think  it  very  unfair  that  any 
man  should  become  a member  of  a Board  that  pro- 
fesses neutrality,  who  would  use  the  power  and  position 
that  his  appointment  gives  him  to  work  underhand 
for  the  subversion  of  the  faith  of  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians. 

15750.  Is  it  your  opinion  still  that  Archbishop 
Whately  did  work  underhand  for  the  subversion  of 
the  faith  of  any  class  of  Christians? — As  his  own 
words  tell  me,  it  is  so. 

1575 1 . In  answer  to  J udge  Morris,  you  have  said  that 
you  except  the  multiplication  table  in  reference  to  the 
claims  you  have  over  the  education  of  the  country. 
You  made  an  exception  so  far  as  the  multiplication 
table  was  concerned.  Am  I right  in  understanding 
you  made  that  exception  ? — In  my  answers  to  Judge 
Morris,  I said  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  which 
religious  instruction  may  not  be  introduced  except  in 
the  plain  elementary  things  of  the  multiplication 
table,  or  the  rules  of  geometry. 

15752.  And  you  make  that  exception? — Yes. 

15753.  Do  you  think  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  would  concur  with  you  in  that  opinion  ? — I 
believe  they  would. 

15754.  All  of  them? — I don’t  know. 

15755.  Then,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  another 
bishop  in  which,  not  prepared  to  make  the  exception, 
he  says  “that  even  in  arithmetic  there  might  arise 
subjects  of  a metaphysical  kind  which  a good  teacher 
should  explain’’ — do  you  still  adhere  to  your  opinion, 
and  are  you  prepared  to  except  the  multiplication 
table? — The  multiplication  table  is  a very  simple 
thing.  Take  that  by-and-by  to  work  problems,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  question  may  turn  up  in  arithmetic, 
or  geometry,  or  algebra,  or  other  questions  of  the 
kind  in  which  religious  instruction  may  be  introduced. 
They  may  all  be  made  subservient  once  you  go  beyond 
the  elements  of  the  multiplication  table.  In  that  you 
are  limited  within  a certain  narrow  circle — 6 times  6 
are  36 — and  no  one  teaching  can  go  beyond  that. 

15756.  Do  you  except  the  multiplication  table  ? — 
I do. 

15757.  You  have  stated  that  your  experience  of 
mixed  education  is  very  limited.  Do  you  concur  in 
the  statement  made  before  this  Commission  by  a Head 
Inspector,  that  whatever  of  united  education  exists 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  people  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  the 
case. 

15758.  You  think  it  is  not  the  case  ? — No ; I think 
it  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  to  have  anything  to  do  -with  the 
Board,  because  they  wanted  to  have  it  all  in  their 
own  hands,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  get  up 
Church  Education  schools,  as  they  have  now,  neces- 
sarily the  schools  of  the  Board  fell  into  tire  hands  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 

15759.  Does  your  diocese  furnish  you  with  the 
material  for  mixed  education.  Have  you  a mixed 
population  to  any  great  extent? — In  the  towns,  yes, — 
in  the  country,  no. 

15760.  Master  Broolce. — Do  you  know  when  the 
Church  Education  Society  came  into  existence  ? — No, 
not  exactly  the  year. 

15761.  It  was  in  1839 — seven  years  after  the 
Board  had  begun  its  operations  ? — Well,  I was  not  in 
Ireland  then. 

15762.  And  when  it  could  hardly  have  been  owing 
to  the  Church  Education  Society  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  acted  with  the  Board?— I was  not  in 
Ireland  at  the  time.  I came  to  Ireland  in  1839. 

15763.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Y ou  are  acquainted  with 
Lismore  ? — No.  It  is  not  in  my  diocese.  I visited  it 
merely. 

15764.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  managers,  to 
a very  large  extent,  of  the  National  schools  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 


15765.  Do  you  know  are  they  willing  to  open  their  Oct.  26, 
schools  to  the  Protestant  clergy  to  give  religious  — 
instruction  to  small  Protestant  minorities 
non- vested  schools? — They  are  never  asked.  There  is 
no  question  about  it  at  all.  There  are  no  Protestants 
there.  I cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  for 
the  question  has  never  been  raised  there. 

15766.  In  districts  where  Protestant  minorities  may 
exist  and  do  exist,  should  the  Roman  Catholic;  clergy, 
do  you  think,  be  disposed  to  give  an  opportunity  to  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  of  any  denominationj  to  give 
such  religious  instruction  inside  the  walls  of  a non- 
vested  school? — I believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  having  now  the  discretionary  power  in  a 
non-vested  school,  would  have  an  objection  to  allow 
religious  instruction  different  from  their  own  faith  to 
be  given  in  schools  that  had  been  got  up  at  their  own 
expense. 

15767.  You  have  referred  to  departures  from  the 
principles  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  May  I ask,  in 
your  opinion,  to  what  were  those  at  first  owing — when 
did  those  departures  begin  ? — As  I understand  it,  the 
first  departure  began  in  184(1,  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Presbyterians. 

15768.  I thought  you  had  referred  to  a previous 
time,  immediately  after  the  issuing  of  the  letter? — 

No.  I refereed  to.  1840,  as  tire  time  at  which  the 
Presbyterians 

15769.  I will  come  to  that  by-and-by.  I am 
referring  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — It  occurred  later 
again,  in  1847,  when  Archdeacon  Stopford 

15770.  Was  there  at  any  earlier  period  a departure 
from  the  principle  involved  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — 

I am  not  aware.  I was  not  in  Ireland  until  1839. 

15771.  Did  I not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
design  was  to  have  united  secular  instruction  and 
separate  religious  instruction  in  all  the  schools — the 
schools  being  open  to  clergy  of  all  denominations  ? — 

Yes. 

15772.  When  was  that  departed  from  in  your-  esti- 
mation?— That  was  departed  from  in  1840,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  in  1847  at  the 
solicitation  of  Archdeacon  Stopford. 

15773.  In  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  man- 
agement from  1S32  to  1840,  were  the  school-houses 
open  to  Protestant  clergymen  to  go  in  and  give 
religious  instruction  to  their  own  children? — They 
were.  They  must  have  been  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board. 

15774.  Was  there  such  religious  instruction  given 
in  any  of  the  schools  ? — I am  not  aware. 

15775.  Were  the  parochial  schools  to  which  you 
have  referred,  such  as  the  parochial  schools  of  Bishop 
Doyle,  open  to  Protestant  clergymen  to  go  in  and  give 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation ? — I dare  say  they  were,  as  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  Board. 

15776.  The  Chairman. — Was  not  allowing  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  minority  in  non-vested  schools 
optional,  from  tire  beginning  of  the  National  system  ? 

— Not  optional.  It  was  obligatory  by  the  letter  of 
Lord  Stanley. 

15777.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  referred  to  tire 
substitution  of  pastoral  for  parental  authority.  Which 
do  you  prefer  ? — On  the  contrary,  I referred  to  the 
substitution  of  parental  for  pastoral  authority. 

15778.  When  was  this  substitution  first  recognised  ? 

— I do  not  exactly  remember  at  this  moment  when  the 
change  was  made. 

15779.  I wish  you  to  state  when  this  substitution 
took  place  ? — I cannot  give  the  date  at  this  moment. 

15780.  You  refer  to  that  as  one  of  the  departures  ? 

—Yes. 

15781.  Can  you  state  about  what  period  it  took 
place  ? — No ; I cannot  give  the  date. 

15782.  Was  it  previous  to  1840  in  your  opinion? — 

I cannot  give  the  year. 

15783.  Was  it  previous  to  1840  ? — I don’t  know. 

15784.  Did  not  that  distinction  exist  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  system? — No. 

15785.  Can  you  not  say  when  it  did  begin? — The 
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CM.  -26,  1868  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  expressly  mentions  the  words  of  questions  always  inserted  in  the  query  sheets  sent 

“ control  of  the  clergy.”  to  any  applicant  for  aid. 

Uight  uev.  15786.  Was  it  in  1835  that  such  a distinction  took  15795.  To  what  class  of  schools  did  that  refer — to 

Dr.  Keane.  plaoe  don-t  know  ; I cannot  give  the  year.  vested  or  non-vested  schools  ? — I presume  it  was  to 

15787.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  apply  to  all. 
to  which  you  have  referred,  submitted  propositions  to  15796.  Have  you  ever  read  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Board  so  early  as  the  year  1833  ? — No ; I don’t  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
remember.  °f  Education,  early  in  1833  1 — I don’t  remember. 

15788.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  15797.  Of  the  four  propositions  I shall  read  two. 
Education  declared  that  in  these  propositions  there  was  First,  “ That  the  ministers  and  people  of  this  church, 
nothin"  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Lord  Stanley’s  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or 
letter  ?°  That  may  be  their  interpretation  of  it,  but  I members  of  any  other  church  shall  enjoy  the  right  of 

am  not  aware  of  it.  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools, 

1 5789.  Should  you  suppose  that  their  interpretation  by  a statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of 
is  equally  as  good  as  yours  under  the  circumstances,  the  schools,  combined  with  an  engagement  to  adhere 
at  this  date?— I would  not.  I think  it  is  very  clear  to  them  ; but  in  this  proposition,  recognising  the  right 
from  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  that  he  had  in  view  the  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  regulations,  and  to  decide 
heads  of  the  religious  bodies.  accordingly.”  The  second  proposition  is,  “That  all 

15790.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  opinion,  after  now  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  so  direct, 
confessing  that  you  cannot  say  when  the  substitution  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period 
of  parental  for  pastoral  authority  took  place?— Yes.  appointed,  but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  em- 
15791.  You  adhere  to  that  still.  In  a letter  written  ployed  to  induce  others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the 
by  Mr.  Kelly.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  in  reading.”  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 
August,  1833,  the  following  passages  occur  The  15798.  Although  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
rule  that  the  hour  from  two  to  three  of  each  day,  except  by  their  secretary,  have  declared  that  all  other  chil- 
Satnrday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruc-  dren  shall  not  be  present  whose  parents  did  not  direct 
tion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with  them  to  be  present  at  it,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  opinion  that  all  schools  were  open  to  the  clergy  of  all 
such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  denominations  who  wished  to  give  religious  instruc- 
attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  tion  ? — I cannot  say  at  what  time  the  change  took 
that  all  others  do  then  retire.”  Again  it  says “ As  place,  but  I say  that  according  to  the  letter  of  Lord 
you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school  to  Stanley,  and  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board, 
mark  the  progress,  and  administer  such  instruction  as  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 

the  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  child  may  re-  15799.  Have  you  not  already  said  that  up  to  1840 

quire,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe  that  it  such  was  the  case  ? — I am  not  aware  I said  so.  I do 
is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instruc-  not  know  exactly  what  year  it  was,  but  as  well  as  I 
tion  should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically  ap-  remember  the  change  in  the  non-vested  schools  took 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  children  whose  place  in  1840.  That  is  my  impression,  and  that  it  took 
parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present  should  pre-  place  at  the  request  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  did  not 
viously  retire.”  I ask  now  was  parental  authority  not  wish  to  allow  their  schools  to  be  made  subservient 
reco"nised  by  the  Board  so  early  as  August,  1833  %—  to  the  teaching  of  a doctrine  that  they  condemned, 
It  is  only  another  proof  out  of  many  of  the  reasons  those  schools  that  they  had  got  up  at  their  own  ex- 
which  broke  or  shook  the  confidence  of  the  bishops,  pense. 

while  Catholics  who  supposed  that  from  the  beginning  15800.  Then  yoxx  said  it  was  in  1840  such  a change 
the  whole  outline  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  would  have  took  place? — That  is  my  impression, 
been  earned  out,  were  disappointed  when  they  found  15801.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  it?— For  all  I know 
such  departures  from  it.  it  may  have  taken  place  sooner.  I give  you  the  in- 

15792.  You  are  prepared  to  admit  it  was  recognised  formation  as  it  is  on  my  mind, 
by  the  Commissioners  so  early  as  1833?— I was  not  15802.  Had  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  schools 
in  Ireland  until  1839 ; and  it  only  makes  my  argu-  similar  to  those  of  the  Presbyterians,  built  by  their 
ment  still  stronger  the  further  back  I go,  because  it  own  money,  and  called  non-vested  schools  ? — I believe 
•shows  all  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  combining — con-  they  had. 

•siderin"  the  complexion  of  the  religious  bodies  in  15803.  Did  not  the  same  rules  equally  apply  to 

'Ireland—' the  difficulty  of  combining  them  in  a system  them  that  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  schools  1— Yes, 
of  education  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties  and  hence  I said  to-day  that  although  by  Lord  Stanley’s 
who  are  sincere  in  their  own  religious  convictions,  and  letter  religious  instruction  became  obligatory  upon  the 
who  will  be  always  trying  to  use  whatever  power  they  Board — that  is,  that  the  Board  should  allow  it  to  be 
have  to  make  converts.  given— yet  now,  since  that  change  was  made,  it  so 

15793.  Now,  which  system  do  you  prefer — the  affected  non-vested  Presbyterian  schools,  non-vested 
vested  or  non-vested  system? — Well,  that  would  be  a Protestant  schools,  and  non-vested  Catholic  schools, 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  provided  tliatby-and-  that  in  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  the  National 
by  there  was  confidence  mutually  established  ; but  Board,  religious  instruction  might  be  refused, 
considering,  in  the  aggregate,  all  the  circumstances  of  15804.  In  those  non-vested  schools  of  the  Roman 
Ireland— the  past  and  the  present,  and  the  fixture,  and  Catholics  from  1831  to  1840  were  Protestant  ministers 
the  way  in  which  the  National  system  has  developed  admitted  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — According  to 
itself,  and  deviated,  as  I take  it,  from  the  original  out-  the  rules  of  the  Board  I presume  they  were.  I don’t 
line,  I prefer  the  non-vested  system.  know  what  actually  took  place,  for  I was  not  in  Ire- 

15794.  Now,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  up  to  land  at  the  time. 

1840  religious  instruction  was  obligatory  in  every  15805.  The  Chairman. — Has  that  change  been 

school  ? Not  obligatory  in  this  way — that  any  one — favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  managers  of  the 

the  heads  of  the  different  religious  bodies  for  instance  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — Well,  it  has  been  un- 

were  not  obliged  by  the  rule  to  go  and  give  it ; but  favourable  in  this  way — that  it  has  shaken  the  confi- 

if  they  wished  to  go  and  give  it,  the  rule  made  it  ob-  dence  of  the  bishops,  and  for  this  reason.  It  is  found 
li"atory  that  they  should  be  allowed.  They  would  not  to  militate  principally  against  Roman  Catholics.  In 
accept  the  obligation  from  the  Board ; but  the  rules  the  south,  the  schools,  though  mixed,  are  de  facto  de- 
wave them  the  right  to  enter  any  of  these  schools,  if  nominational.  There  are  scarcely  any  other  but  the 
they  wished,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in-  one  denomination.  I gave  instances  awhile  ago  in 
s traction ; and,  so  much  so,  that  the  Board  contem-  which  in  schools  with  529  on  the  rolls,  and  369  of  an 
plated,  at  the  beginning,  the  getting  up  of  a room  in  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  year,  there  is  at  this 
school,  to  which  the  children,  not  of  the  same  religious  moment  only  one  Protestant,  and  he  is  the  son  of  the 
persuasion  should  retire ; and  that  was  one  of  the  class  mate  of  a revenue  cutter,  who  may  be  off  to-morrow. 
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I said  that  for  the  last  fourteen  years  there  have  been 
only  eight  Protestants  in  the  school.  In  the  female 
school  there  are  690  on  the  rolls.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  September,  1868,  was  81 T. 

15806.  How  many  Protestants  in  these  schools  since 
the  opening  in  1851,  seventeen  years  ago1) — Only  three 
Protestants  for  seventeen  years,  and  those  three  Pro- 
testants became  Catholics.  Well,  in  this  way  the 
schools  are  practically  denominational.  They  are 
all  Catholics  nearly.  Hence  there  was  no  injury  by 
that  rule  to  the  Protestants  or  Presbyterians  who  did 
not  go  there.  The  injury  was  in  the  North  where  the 
schools  are  comparatively  mixed.  I don’t  know  what 
may  be  the  proportion.  Some  say  there  may  be  sixty 
per  cent,  of  Presbyterians  and  Protestants,  and  forty 
per  cent,  of  Catholics.  I don’t  know  the  proportion, 
but  it  was  so  large  as  that  it  would  certainly  have 
been  the  duty  and  worth  the  time  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  go  into  the  schools  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion if  allowed,  but  as  the  schools  were  non-vestcd, 
the  Presbyterian  body  were  so  determined  to  keep  out 
•Catholic  teaching  from  their  schools  that  they  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  given,  and  that  rule  was  made  by 
the  Board. 

15807.  In  vested  schools  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment, where  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has  the 
power  of  going  if  he  pleases  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  his  own  children,  has  it  ever  been  the  practice 
in  Ireland  for  him  to  go  there  ? — I am  not  aware.  I 
can  answer  only  for  the  south  where  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  to 
remove  the  other  children — the  children  who  were  not 
of  the  religious  belief  of  the  person  giving  the  religious 
instruction  at  the  time.  The  other  children  had  no 
room  to  go  to.  They  should  either  remain  in  the 
school  or  go  home,  or  go  out  in  the  cold  and  endanger 
their  lives,  or  else  lose  a day’s  schooling  by  going  home 
if  the  religious  instruction  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

15808.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  ministers  of  all  the  three  principal 
religious  bodies  in  Ireland  not  to  go  into  schools  which 
were  under  different  management  1 — So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  I believe  that  to  be  the  case.  I believe 
it  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  make  fire  and 
water  meet  together  and  combine  together,  as  it  is  to 
make  men  of  different  strong  religious  impressions  and 
deep  convictions  that  sway  the  mind  and  direct  the 
actions — to  make  those  unite  in  a common  purpose 
such  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils ; and  the 
better  way,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  all  would  be  to  let  each  try  to  make 
his  own  co-religionists  as  moral  in  forming  their  faith 
as  they  can. 

15809.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Instead  of  this  change 
having  taken  place  in  1840,  I ask  you  was  not  the 
practice  recognised  all  along  from  the  year  1 8 3 2 1 — From 
the  beginning? 

15810.  Yes,  from  the  beginning? — I am  not  aware 
at  all  of  that. 

15811.  Haven’t  you  said  there  was  a departure  from 
the  principle  upon  the  application  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  1840? — I said  that  there  was  a programme  proposed 
in  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley.  I said  that  that'  pro- 
gramme was  departed  from.  In  what  year  it  was  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  that 
it  was  in  1840.  I may  be  in  error  as  to  the  year. 

15812.  Was  it  owing  to  the  Presbyterians  that  the 
departure  took  place? — I believe  so. 

15813.  Are  you  aware  that  early  in  1832  even 
monks’  schools  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  ? — I 
don’t  know. 

15814.  And  that  convent  schools  were  taken  into 
connexion  with  the  system  ? — Even  so. 

15815.  Were  these  open  as  institutions  to  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  different  denominations  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  to  any  small  minorities  that  might 
be  there? — It  was  never  tested.  They  never  went. 

15816.  Keeping  in  view  your  statement  that  the 
change  took  place  in  1840,  I will  read  from  the  first 
volume  of  the  Board’s  reports,  page  147.  An  applica- 


tion was  made  by  the  Presbyterians  with  reference  to . Oct.  -j. 
a certain  school,  and  the  report  says : — “ The  school,  as 
your  Excellency  will  observe,  is  conducted  by  a com- 
raittee  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  children ; the  time  1 r'  v 
for  religious  instruction  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the 
school;  no  children  are  required  to  be  present  at  it 
whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so, 
and  such  children  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves 
whenever  their  parents  or  guardians  think  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  they 
may  provide  for  them”? — They  are  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  such  religious  instruction  as  may  be 
given  by  another. 

15817.  No,  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
school  to  get  their  own  religious  instruction  elsewhere. 
Having  read  that  do  you  think  any  change  was 
effected  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1840 1— I thought  so 
always.  I may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  date,  but  as  to 
the  change  I have  no  doubt. 

15818.  I shall  read  from  the  following  page.  The 
Commissioners  say,  in  their  report  : — “ As  to  affording 
a general  opportunity  for  religious  instruction,  children 
who  did  not  take  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  Temple  Meeting  House  School,  were  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  religious  instruction  elsewhre."  Are  you 
aware  that  the  Temple  Meeting  House  School  men- 
tioned there  was  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board 
in  1832  or  1833?— I am  not. 

15819.  That  being  the  case,  and  the  children  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  religious  instruction  elsewhere, 
did  not  such  a distinction  exist  in  these  non-vested 
schools  from  the  beginning? — I do  not  remember 
when  it  began.  I take  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley, 
which  presciibed  a certain  thing.  I am  not  aware  of 
particular  cases.  I know  that  the  letter  of  Lord 
Stanley  prescribed  a certain  thing — that  the  Commis- 
sioners changed  it  to  another  thing — and  when  they 
did  that,  I don’t  know. 

15820.  I ask  did  not  the  distinction  exist  from  the 
beginning? — I don’t  know.  One  of  the  things  that 
shook  the  bishops’  confidence  was  that  the  changes 
should  have  been  allowed. 

15821.  I wish  to  ask  you  do  you  rely  on  the 
late  Archbishop  Murray  as  an  authority — are  you 
disposed  to  take  his  evidence  on  a matter  of  that 
kind  ? — In  connexion  with  the  Board  ? 

15822.  Yes,  in  connexion  with  the  Board? — I have 
a great  respect  for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Murray,  but  I 
believe  Dr.  Murray  was  not  able  to  prevent  what  the 
bishops  wished  he  should. 

15823.  But  in  testimony  as  to  a matter  of  fact 
should  you  rely  on  Archbishop  Murray  ? — I don’t 
think  that  Archbishop  Murray  stating  a matter  of  fact, 
would  state  what  he  would  believe  not  to  be  true. 

He  might  make  mistakes. 

15824.  In  a matter  with  which  he  was  personally 
connected  as  a Commissioner  of  Education  ? — Scarcely 
so  then. 

15825.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Corballis? 

— Mr.  Blake  stated  that  he  would  require  the  com- 
pulsory absence  of  the  children. 

15826.  Do  you  rely  on  their  testimony  ? Do  you 
t)i ink  now  this  change  was  effected  owing  to  the 
Presbyterian  application? — I don’t  know  to  what  it 
was  owing.  I thought  it  was  owing  to  the  application 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

15827.  I now  read  from  the  memorandum  of  13th 
February,  1840,  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education.  There  were  present 
among  others  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and  J.  A.  Corballis,  esq. — three 
Roman  Catholic  Commissioners — and  it  is  stated  in 
this  document  that  at  a conference  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  “ it  was  neither 
proposed  nor  hinted  at,  that  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board.”  Again  it  says — “ It  may 
be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction 
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in  the  schools  is  in  substance,  mutatis  mutandis,  similar 
to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman 
Catholics.”  Do  you  still  think  it  was  owing  to  any 
application  of  the  Presbyterians  that  this  change,  if 
any,  took  place?- — I always  thought  so. 

15828.  Is  that  your  opinion  now  ? — I don’t  know  as 
to  dates. 

15829.  Have  you  modified  your  opinion  may  I ask? 
From  having  heard  this  statement  read  on  such 
good  authority,  have  you  modified  your  opinion?— I 
should  be  unwilling  now  to  suppose  that  what  I said 
awhile  ago  as  to  dates  was  correct. 

15830.  May  I ask  have  you  modified  your  opinion? 

So  far  as  regards  the  dates,  yes ; and  so  far  as  the 

application  of  the  Presbyterians  may  go,  yes ; but  I 
do  not  modify  my  opinion  at  all  regarding  the  funda- 
mental merits  of  the  question,  which  are  the  very 
thing  that  shook  the  confidence  of  the  bishops,  and  it 
is  a matter  of  comparative  indifference  when  the  change 
took  place,  or  at  whose  solicitation  it  took  place. 
The  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  was  to  the  effect  that 
every  clergyman  should  have  the  right  to  go  in  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  liis  own  co-religionists. 
The  change  was,  that  in  non-vested  schools,  which 
amounted  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
that  right  should  not  be  allowed  if  the  patron  thought 
fit,  and  the  patron  was  to  direct  what  religious  instruc- 
tion, if  any,  was  to  be  given. 

15831.  You  have  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  say,  “ let  there  be  denominational  schools  for 
those  who  prefer  it.”  What  would  you  say  with  re- 
gard to  very  numerous  districts  where  there  are  small 
Protestant  minorities  ? — There  may  be  an  incon- 
venience, just  as  there  is  in  England  now  where  there 
is  a small  minority  of  Catholics ; but  so  far  as  I know 
to  the  contrary  in  the  South,  the  case  is  that  de  facto, 
just  now,  as  a matter  of  course,  there  is  a Catholic  school, 
the  Church  Education  Society  has  its  own  schools,  and 
Presbyterians  have  their  schools,  and  as  there  are  no 
poor  Protestants  or  Presbyterians  scattered  through  the 
countiy,  except  an  odd  one  in  10,000,  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  towns  to  have  a school  for  themselves, 
and  if  I could  not  by-and-by  meet  every  case,  I would 
only  say — consult  for  the  advantage  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people,  and  leave  the  odd  cases  just  as 
you  leave  them  in  England. 

15832.  Nbw,  is  it  a matter  of  fact  that  these  Pro- 
testant minorities  are  so  few  ? Do  they  not  occur  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  in  country  districts,  in  numerous 
cases  ? — That  they  are  so  few? 

15833.  No,  that  there  are  a large  number  of  Pro- 
testant minorities  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  fact,  except  in 
the  towns. 

15834  I refer  to  places  outside  the  towns ; for  in- 
stance, there  is  a school  near  Limerick  called  Kishikirk ; 
there  is  another  school  at  Parteen,  near  Limerick,  and 
Carnane,  Birdsliill,  male  and  female,  all  near  Limerick 
— all  in  different  districts,  with  small  Protestant  mino- 
rities of,  say,  three  children  or  more,  and  these  cases 
can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds.  What  provision  would 
you  make  for  such  small  Protestant  minorities? — I 
have  not  such  cases  to  grapple  with  in  my  own  diocese, 
except  in  very  rare  instances  indeed. 

15835.  With  the  demand  for  alterations  in  the  system 
of  National  education  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  before 
you,  would  you  not  say  what  provision  you  would  make 
for  these  minorities  ? — -It  is  very  hard  to  make  Catholics 
responsible  for  a state  of  things  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  Protestant  clergymen,  by  the  law  of 
Henry  VIII.,  are  obliged  to  have  parochial  schools. 
They  ought  to  have,  and  if  they  don’t  have  them,  that 
is  then  affair.  If  there  is  a small  minority  still  with- 
out a school  of  the  kind,  all  that  I could  say  is— let 
there  be  fail-  play  for  all,  and  come  to  some  common 
understanding.  Let  these  be  provided  for  in  the  best 
way  they  can,  but  don’t  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  the 
large  number. 

15836.  What  would  you  do  for  small  Roman  Catho- 
lic minorities,  also,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  cases 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I don’t  know ; I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  north.  Much  depends 
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upon  practical  details,  whether  they  are  near  a town  or 
not, — so  that  they  may  come  from  various  quarters 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  form  the  school  in  the 
town.  They  might  come  a quarter,  or  half  a mile,  or 
a mile  from  different  districts  in  the  country,  and  make 
a school  sufficiently  large  to  be  entitled  to  support  from 
the  Board. 

15837.  Having  inet  Roman  Catholic  bishops  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  have  you  never  learned  that  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Catholic  minorities  in  countiy 
districts? — I believe  there  are,  and  I believe  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  meeting  the  case. 

15838.  If  a Roman  Catholic  bishop  differs  on  these 
subjects  with  his  brethren,  is  he  bound,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  identify  himself  in  action  with  the  majority? — 
I don’t  know  that  there  is  at  this  moment,  I don’t  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a single  bishop. 

15839.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  Synod  of  Thur- 
les  there  was  a diversity  of  opinion — taking  for  granted 
a diversity  of  opinion  is  a bishop  of  your  Church  dif- 
fering in  opinion  from  his  brethren,  bound  to  identify 
himself  with  the  majority.  I give  a case  by  way  of 
illustration — a well-known  case.  I wish  to  see  whether 
the  principle  applies  or  not  ? — You  assume  now  a dif- 
ferent period.  You  put  the  question  a while  ago  with 
regard  to  the  present  moment,  and  now  you  allude  to 
the  Synod  of  Tliurles. 

15840.  I put  the  question  now  with  regard  to  the 
present  moment  ? — I do  not  believe  there  is  a single 
bishop  that  does  not  -wish  for  the  denominational  system. 

15841.  But  if  there  was  a dissentient  bishop,  is  he 
bound  to  identify  himself  with  the  rest? — In  synodical 
matters,  yes.  If  there  was  a Synod  to-morrow— just 
as  the  laws  of  Parliament  are.  passed  by  large  or  small 
majorities,  so  in  Synods,  the  majority  decide  and  the 
minority  accept  the  decision ; but  I should  say  with  re- 
ference to  the  action  of  the  bishops,  that  they  had  come 
out  of  a period  of  difficulty  and  persecution  when  this 
system  was  originated.  Emancipation  was  granted.  A 
better  principle  seemed  to  influence  the  councils  of  the 
Government  of  England,  and  there  was  a system  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Stanley,  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
proselytism.  I believe  men  accepted  it  at  the  time,  in 
the  hope  of  not  always  remaining  in  a position  of  an- 
tagonism, which  to  them  was  unwelcome.  They  dis- 
liked it.  They  said  let  us  at  all  events  make  the  best 
we  can  of  it.  I have  here  the  series  of  resolutions  the 
bishops  came  to  in  1826,  before  the  system  was  intro- 
duced, the  instructions  they  got  from  Rome  in  1840, 
afterwards  at  the  Synod  of  Tliurles,  and  finally  in  1862, 
1863,  and  1867,  and  the  very  last  address  sent  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  the  other  day  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. According  as  the  thing  was  developing  it- 
self, and  that  those  departures  from  the  original  out- 
line, because  so  marked  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  bishops,  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  come  to  reso- 
lutions which  they  were  brought  to  by  degrees.  Dis- 
trust was  gaining  on  their  minds  by  degrees.  They 
came  to  the  resolution  of  saying,  we  can  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  this  mixed  system— give  us  the 
denominational  system.  It  is  the  system  we  ought  to 
have. 

15842.  You  said  your  clergy  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  To  what  extent  do  they  give 
it  ? — I don’t  know  exactly  to  what  extent  it  may  go. 
It  is  catechetical  instruction. 

15843.  How  many  visits  will  each  pay  to  the  school 
in  a month,  and  give  an  hour’s  religious  instruction 
or  half  an  hour  at  each  time  ? — I don’t  know. 

15844.  Do  your  clergy,  as  a rule,  visit  the  schools 
once  a month  to  give  religious  instruction  for  half  an 
hour? — They  are  supposed  to  visit  the  school.  They 
are  recommended  to  do  so  once  a week.  I don’t  think 
they  are  able  to  do  it,  considering  all  their  other 
duties. 

15845.  Is  it  that  they  merely  call  at  the  school,  or  to 
give  religious  instruction  ? — Both ; and  the  religious 
instruction  is  given  principally  for  six  weeks  perhaps, 
or  perhaps  for  a.  longer  time,  day  after  day  coming  on 
the  time  for  preparation  for  confirmation  and  first  com- 
munion. It  is  every  day  then. 
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15846.  Are  not  the  duties  of  your  priests  very 
: numerous  1 — Yes. 

15847.  They  attend  a large  number  of  schools,  and 
have  to  go  long  distances? — Yes. 

15848.  Could  you  expect  them  to  attend  the  schools 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  any  extent  ? — As  far 
as  they  are  able.  I know  they  have  a great  many 
duties  to  attend  to,  and  these  duties  interfere  with  the 
regular  weekly  visits  of  the  school. 

15849.  Are  you  aware  that  Dean  Meyler,  a Com- 
missioner of  National  Education,  when  examined  be- 
fore a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  said 
that,  owing  to  their  other  duties,  they  could  not  attend 
the  schools  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — That  may 
be  from  his  experience,  but  I know  the  clergy  do  give 
the  religious  instruction,  and  I have  the  proof  before 
me.  When  I go  on  a visit  to  each  parish  the  children 
are  all  brought  before  me  and  before  the  vicar  of  the 
district — of  the  Deanery  who  accompanies  me.  Every 
cliild  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  I find  the  children 
better  and  better  prepared,  year  after  year.  I know 
the  clergymen  on  these  occasions  give  religious  in- 
struction either  every  day,  or  certainly  two  or  three 
times  a week. 

15850.  You  have  referred  to  the  rights  claimed  by 
the  bishops  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  you 
say  they  have  certain  rights.  Are  these,  rights 
acknowledged  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ? — I 
think  that  question  was  put  awhile  ago.  They  are  not 
acknowledged  at  this  moment  in  several  countries. 

15851.  In  what  sense  are  you  prepared  to  admit  the 
exercise  of  parental  authority.  To  which  parent  would 
you  give  that  authority? — By  the  law  it  was  always 
understood  the  father  was  the  head  of  the  family. 

15852.  You  recognise  that  right? — Yes. 

15853.  As  inherent  in  the  father  ? — Yes. 

15854.  Should  you  act  upon  that  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  differing  in  opinion  with  the  father,  and  recog- 
nise his  right  in  the  case  of  a child  she  would  bring  to 
you  for  Catholic  instruction? — -There  are  common 
rights  and  duties  between  man  and  wife.  There  are 
rights  and  common  duties  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren ; but  once  we  come  to  the  question  of  religious 
duties — -the  salvation  of  the  soul  for  all  eternity — 
there  it  is  a question  between  conscience  and  God.  I 
will  suppose  the  case  of  a pagan  in  past  times : — a pagan 
father  and  mother.  Their  child,  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  old  enough  to  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  believes  that  lie  is  bound  in  conscience  to  be- 
come a Christian,  and  to. give  up  paganism 

15855.  Let  us  not  go  so  far  back,  please? — I am 
taking  this  in  order  not  to  make  an  offensive  supposi- 
tion. It  is  one  upon  which  all  Christians  are  agreed. 

15856.  If  you  allow  me,  I will  put  it  in  a more 
practical  way.  Will  you  recognise  the  law  as  in 
France,  giving  the  father  the  right  to  exercise  his 
parental  authority  in  reference  to  the  education  of  his 
child  ? — To  a certain  extent  I would,  but  not  beyond 
what  he  is  entitled  to.  I believe  that  the  child,  be- 
tween himself  and  God,  has  duties  and  owes  an  obli- 
gation to  his  own  conscience  that  no  authority  on 
earth  can  interfere  with  except  the  spiritual  authority 
appointed  by  Heaven.  For  instance,  here  is  a pagan 
child — he  wishes  to  become  a Christian,  he  applies  to 
one  of  the  apostles  or  one  of  their  successors.  The 
father  of  the  child  is  opposed  to  it.  That  child  ap- 
plying to  the  bishop  or  priest  is,  say,  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  is  sufficiently  instructed  to  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil — if  he  goes  before  his 
God,  to  be  judged  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  will 
get  an  eternal  reward,! or  suffer  for  ever  according  to 
what  he  does  himself.  In  that  case  the  conscience  of 
the  child  certainly  will  override  the  authority  of  the 
father. 

15857.  Have-not  the  bishops  in  their  correspon- 
dence stated,  and  now  state,  their  right  to  ela.im 
supreme  authority,  in -the  matter  of  education  over  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

15858.  In  doing  so,  do  you  practically  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  laity  ?— The  laity  have  no  rights  in.  the 
religious  instruction. 


15859.  You  have  already  acknowledged  there  is  no  Oct.  2(>  I8«i 

practical  distinction  between  secular  and  religious  

education.  What  is  the  extent,  of  interference  or  of  Bight  Rev. 
action  you  are  prepared  to  grant  the  State  in  the  mat-  Dr‘  Keane- 
ter  of  education?-— Finance,  inspection,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

15860.  And  no  more? — It  was  stated  at  one  time 
as  an  objection  against  the  claims  of  the  bishops  that 
they  wanted  to  get  a sum  of  money  into  their  own 
hands,  and  manage  it  as  they  liked  without  giving  to 
the  State  any  authority  at  all — they  never  had  any 
such  intention.  They  wish  that  all  the  advantages  of 
literary  education  be  retained  and  improved,  that  the 
advantage  of  inspection  be  retained,  and  that  the  State 
is  entitled  to  see  that  it  gets  value  for  the  money  it 
gives  for  educational  purposes — therefore  inspection  by 
the  State  as  a matter  of  course- — — 

15861.  Do  you  expect  under  these  circumstances, 
looking  to  the  State  to  supply  the  money,  that  the 
Church  will  have  all  the  control  of  education,  and  that 
the  State  will  stand  by  and  have  practically  no  con- 
trol ? — -The  State  controls  its  own  department. 

15862,  To  which  party  do  you  look  to  move  the 
education  machinery- — the  State  or  the  Church  ? — The 
State  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war,  and  each  religious 
body  to  work  the  education  of  its  own. 

15863,  With  regard  to  the  present  National  system 
of  education  as  a whole,  dp  you  regard  it  as  at  all  dan- 
gerous to  faith  and  morals  ? — I do. 

15864.  On  that  ground  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  declared  against  the  system?-— Yes. 

15865.  Can  you  point  to  any  matters  of  fact  to  es- 
tablish that  opinion? — Inasmuch  as  the  influences  ex- 
ercised in  the  schools  will  change  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  children. 

15866.  Have  the  opinions  of  the  children  been 
changed? — I have  stated  to  you  tln-ee  cases,  even  in 
the  south.  I believe  it  is  dangerous  to  the  faith  of 
Catholic  children  to  have  thousands  of  them,  as  ad- 
mitted by  an  Inspector — one  who  is  now  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Commissioners — to  have  thousands 
of  those  Catholic  children  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion from  ministers,  not  of  their  own  creed.  The  In- 
spector made  a report  to  that  effect  to  the  Board  which 

.15867.  Do  you  refer  to  the  South  now? — No:  I 
refer  to  the  North.  I refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Kee- 
nan, which  report  it  is  said  was  suppressed,  and  did 
not  appear  before  Parliament  until  a motion  expressly 
for  the  purpose  was  made  by  Mr.  Monsell. 

15868.  Personally  you  are  aware  of  one  case  in 
the  South,  where  a Protestant  became  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic ? — Yes. 

15869.  Might  not  that  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
besides  mixing  in  a school  with  Catholic  children? — 

That  I know  nothing  of.  His  parents  were  thoroughly 
Protestant. 

15870.  Have  not  such  cases  occurred  not  in  connex- 
ion with  schools  at  all,  owing  to  the  sympathy  of 
numbers  ? — So  they  have ; but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  case  I refer  to  would  not,  under  the  ! circumstances, 
be  attributable  to  association  with  the  children.  When 
I find  thousands  of  Catholic  children  in  the  North 
under  Protestant  instruction,  hearing  the  Bible,  and 
getting  premiums  in  Scripture  classes,  and  that  Dr. 

Denvir,  a member  of  the  Board,  complained. 

15871.  Are  you  sure  Dr.  Denvir  complained? — 

The  statement  is  made. 

15872.  By  whom? — It  was  quoted  by  a clergyman 
in  the  South,  who  made  a speech  upon  the  education 
question,  and  said  that  Dr.  Denvir  complained  that 
Catholic  children  in  the  North  were  at  Scripture 
classes,  and  that  they  were  refused  the  benefit  of  lite- 
rary instruction  because  they  refused  to  go  to  them. 

15873.  Can  you  state  what  clergyman  made  that 
observation  ? — Dr.  Crolte. 

15874.  Can  you  tell  me  when  Dr.  Croke  made  that 
-statement  ? — December,  1859. 

15875.  I read  from  Dr.  Denvir’s  own  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  lords.  He  is  asked  first 
whether  he  considers  that  the  present  system  is  an 
4 T 2 
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improvement  upon  any  other  that  has  received 
Government  assistance  in  Ireland  ? His  answer  is : 

“ If  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  speak,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I would  say  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  other  system  which  has  been  carried  out  inlreland’  ? 
— Clearly.  He  is  again  asked  . — “ In  what  particular 
Is  it  superior  ?”  Answer — “ The  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  which  immediately  preceded  it,  were 
considered  to  be  conducted  on  what  are  called  prosely- 
tising principles  • and  a great  deal  of  perturbation  of 
mind  prevailed  in  society  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempts at  proselytism  which  were  made.  The  Roman 
Catholic  body  considered  it  to  be  a great  boon  to  have 
the  system  of  National  education  established,  accord- 
ing to  which  their  children  could  have  proper  instruc- 
tion without  their  faith  being  in  any  way  endangered. 
Then  they  consider  that  the  system  itself  of  giving  in- 
struction is  very  superior  to  any  that  prevailed  ante- 
cedently for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  class  of 
schoolmasters  which  now  exists  is  a very  superior 
class,  indeed,  from  that  which  formerly  had  existed. 
They  are  now  much  better  trained  as  to  the  mode  of 
imparting  instruction,  and  they  are  much  better  edu- 
cated as  to  the  matter  of  instruction,  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  impart."  His  statement  on  the  subject  of 
proselytism  is  this : — “ I must  state  that  I never  knew 
of  an  actual  case,  and  never  heard  of  an  actual  case 
of  proselytism  in  any  National  school  in  Ireland. 
Wherever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  this  mas- 
ter or  by  that  master,  or  this  mistress  or  that  mistress, 
to  influence  the  minds  of  the  children — and  I have 
heard  that  there  have  been  some  futile  eases  of  that 
kind — I never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  effectual.” 
Having  heard  that  testimony  of  Di\  Denvir,  I ask — 
do  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  ? — I do. 

15876.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Denvir,  on  the 
same  occasion,  testified  that  if  any  one  such  case  ex- 
isted the  fault  was  the  fault  of  the  parties  not  applying 
to  the  Commissioners.  Are  you  surprised  to  hear 
he  made  such  a statement? — The  complaint  I made 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Denvir  is : — “ I find  on  examination 
of  some  of  the  children  who  attend  the  National  school, 
Frederick-street,  Belfast,  that  it  is  compulsory  on 
them  to  attend  to  Scripture  reading  and  singing  Pro- 
testant hymns,  and  explanations  of  Scripture  given  by 
a Protestant  mistress,  and  that  if  anyone  refuse  to  be 
present  at  them  such  child  will  be  denied  secular  in- 
struction and  other  benefits  of  the  institution.” 

15877.  Who  makes  that  statement? — Dr.  Denvir, 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  himself  a Commissioner 
of  National  Education  at  the  time,  wrote  thus  to  the 
Board,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1855. 

15878.  May  I ask  you  where  you  found  that  docu- 
ment ? — From  a speech  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croke. 

15879.  The  testimony  is  not  the  direct  testimony  of 
Dr.  Denvir? — Not  to  me. 

15880.  Allow  me  to  read  Hie  following  as  his  direct 
testimony : — 

8681.  “ Would  you  yourself  recommend  the  children  of 
your  flock  to  attend  a National  school  of  which  a Protest- 
ant clergyman  was  the  patron  ? — I should  say  if  there  was 
no  other  school  in  which  a parent  could  obtain  education 
for  his  children,  and  the  Protestant  patron  were  to  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  I could  see  no  objection.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  are  many  Catholic  children  attending 
schools  where  the  patrons  are  all  Protestants  in  the  counties 
with  which  I am  connected,  and  I am  not  cognisant  of  any 
single  case  of  proselytism  having  occurred  in  any  National 
school.  8682.  Are  those  cases  where  not  only  the  patrons 
are  Protestants  but  where  the  teachers  are  Protestants  also  ? 
They  are.” 

— But  what  I have  read  is  a positive  statement  by  Dr. 
Denvir. 

15881.  Is  not  what  I have  read  a positive  state- 
ment of  fact  by  Dr.  Denvir  ? — First  as  to  authority, 
and  secondly  up  to  that  time ; but  that  does  not  at  all 
go  to  disprove  the  complaint  which  he  makes  in  what 
I have  read.  And  under  these  circumstances,  as  the 
system  was  with  thousands  of  Catholic  children  attend- 
ing religious  instruction  given  by  those  not  of  their 
own  faith,  the  instruction  must  have  been  injurious 
to  their  faith. 


15882.  With  regard  to  morality  in  connexion  with 
the  system,  is  not  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
and  patrons  or  managers  Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

15883.  Do  you  think  they  would  countenance  any 
interference  with  either  the  faith  or  morals  of  the 

children  ? — I take  the  system  in  its  national 

15884.  Answer  the  question.  Do  you  believe  they 
would  countenance  any  interference  with  either  the 
faith  or  morals  of  the  people  ? — I believe  the  Catholic 
teachers  would  not  allow,  as  a rule,  any  interference 
with  the  faith  of  Catholic  children but  I believe  that 
a Catholic  teacher  may  interfere  with  the  faith  of  a 
Protestant  or  the  faith  of  a Presbyterian  ; and  I believe 
that  a Presbyterian  teacher  may  interfere  with  the  faith 
of  a Protestant  or  a Catholic,  and  a Protestant  may  in- 
terfere with  the  faith  of  a Catholic  or  a Presbyterian  ; 

I think  it  the  soundest  system  to  place  all  in  such  a 
position  as  that  their  faith  cannot  be  tampered  with. 

15885.  With  regard  to  the  other  department,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  for  several  years  past  crime  has  di- 
minished in  this  country  ? — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I believe  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  educar 
tion,  in  the  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  morality 
of  the  people. 

15886.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  morality  of  the 
people  is  in  the  ascendant? — Yes. 

15887.  You  have  seen  of  course  the  addresses  of 
the  different  judges  of  the  land  and  the  statistics  of 
crime — have' these  confirmed  you  in  that  view? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15888.  Then  is  not  your  theory  of  the  united  sys- 
tem of  education  being  dangerous  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  people  disproved  by  these  strong  evi- 
dences of  your  own  acknowledgment? — I don’t  think  it 
is,  and  for  this  reason.  There  are  many  avenues  to  the 
human  heart,  and  there  are  many  outlets  by  which 
passion  will  endeavour  to  seek  for  its  coveted  gratifica- 
tion. There  are  many  influences  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  people  at  large.  That  system  has 
been  in  operation  now  for  thirty-seven  years.  During 
that  time  Catholics  have  been  emancipated,  during  that 
time  they  have  had  on  the  whole,  though  not  entirely, 
fairer  play  than  they  had  before.  Though  there  are 
many  things  to  be  complained  of,  still  in  a political 
point  of  view  there  is  an  onward  movement  of  affairs, 
and  the  question  is  not,  whether  people  are  better  now 
than  they  were  when  the  system  first  began,  but  the 
question  is,  whether,  if  the  system  had  been  denomina- 
tional, things  would  not  be  still  better,  and  I believe  that 
only  for  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  by  bishops 
and  priests,  that  the  faith  of  the  children  would  have 
been  tampered  with  to  a greater  extent  than  has  oc- 
curred. 

15889.  You  have  referred  to  the  authority  for  giv- 
ing the  sole  control  of  education  to  the  bishops,  “ Go 
and  teach  all  nations.”  To  whom  is  that  addressed  ? — 
Addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

15890.  Which  Church? — The  Church. 

15891.  Which  Church? — The  Church  founded  by 
our  Divine  Lord. 

15892.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  Church? — Of  course 
as  a Catholic  bishop,  I say  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  I am  an  unworthy  minister. 
But  at  the  same  time  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
mixed  community,  such  as  Ireland  now  presents,  and 
when  the  Government  interferes,  it  is  only  fair,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  that  the  Government  could  not  take 
heed  of  the  majority  only.  It  could  not  give  privileges 
to  the  Catholics  that  it  would  not  give  to  Presbyterians. 

15893.  May  I ask  for  information — do  you  recognise 
the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  or  the  Presby- 
tci'ian  Church,  or  any  other  section,  as  forming  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church? — No. 

15894.  Then  your  claim  is  for  the  section  of  the 
Church  to  which  you  belong  to  control  the  education 
of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

15895.  You  have  said  that  in  this  connexion  you 
claim  the  education  of  the  people — Now,  “in  all 
things  I have  commanded  you  ” — what  do  you  include 
in  “ all  things  ” ? — Every  thing  our  Divine  Redeemer 
taught. 
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15896.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  these 
part  of  the  all  things  which  Christ  commanded  the 
Apostles  to  teach?  Is  it  not  on  the  ground  of  these 
being  included  in  “ all  things  ” given  to  the  Church  to 
teach  you  claim  this  right? — Yes,  with  a view  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  all  souls. 

15897.  Do  you  regard  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic as  part  of  the  “ all  things  ” If  they  were  to 
interfere  with  the  spiiitual  welfare  of  the  children, 
and  they  may  he  made  to  interfere  with  it. 

15898.  Can  you  categorically  answer  the  question? 
— I can.  For  instance,  if  I give  a child  a copy,  and 
that  he  writes  down  “ the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
wrong.”  There  is  writing  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enunciating  religious  instruction.  I am  obliged  to 
condemn  the  writing,  that  “ the  Catholic  Church  is 
wrong.”  In  that  way  writing  may  be  made  subser- 
vient. 

15899.  Unless  the  Church  at  that  time  had  overtaken 
the  secular  education  of  the  people,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  should  the  State  have  stood  by  doing 
nothing,  till  the  Church  overtook  that? — The  State 
would  not  allow  it  at  all  at  the  time.  The  State  was 
Ragan. 

15900.  Was  there  not  a Roman  State? — There  was, 
and  the  State  would  not  think  of  allowing  it  at  the 
time,  because  it  persecuted  the  Christians. 


15911.  Out  of  what?— Out  of  the  school.  0cl-  26»  186 

15912.  The  Inspector  caused  the  books  to  be  put  Kjgllt  j^.. 
out  of  the  school  ?— ' That  song  to  be  put  out.  Dr.  Keane. 

15913.  Was  not  the  book  put  out?— I don t know 
where  the  song  was  found.  , _ 

15914.  Was  it  the  book  or  the  song  the  Inspector 
put  out  of  the  school  ? — The  song. 

15915.  Was  not  the  song  in  a book  ? — I don  t know 
15916.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  the  Inspector  ? 

— : No.  . , . , 

15917.  Do  you  know  what  district  xt  occurred  xn  s — 

I believe  in  Clonmel ; I am  not  sure. 

15918.  You  cannot  verify  the  fact? — I read  it. 

15919.  May  I ask  you  where  you  read  it? — I forget 
the  document  in  which  I read  it. 

15920.  Was  it  from  hearsay  you  had  it? — No;  I 
remember  having  read  it.  I forget  the  document  in 
which  it  was  repox*ted. 

15921.  You  are  aware  we  read  many  things  that 
are  not  true  ? — Of  course  we  do. 

15922.  You  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  turns 
out  not  to  be  a fact? — I don’t  know  that  it  was  ever 
denied. 

15923.  Mr.  Lease. — At  this  hour  I will  not  trouble 
you  with  more  than  one  or  two  questions.  If  it  was 
stated  to  this  Commission  by  a high  legal  authority 
and  a distinguished  member  of  the  Church  Education 
c u-.Ai. ; in  Troland  in  which 


15901.  Would  you  as  a bishop  of  the  Church  have  Society  that  there  is  no  district  in  Ireland  xn  whxch 
thought  the  State  was  doing  its  duty  in  standing  aloof  there  are  not  Protestant  schools  accessible  to  the 
till  the  Church  taught  all  connected  with  the  nation  Protestant  mxnorxty,  would  you  be  prepared  to  re- 
reading, writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — I think  the  Roman  cept  his  statement  ?— As  far  as  I know  of  the  south  I 
State  would  have  done  a great  service  to  humanity  at  believe  that  is  substantially  correct.  The  schoo  sxn 
large  if  it  had  accepted  the  Christian  religion  after  the  towns  are  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  Protestant 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Divine  R edeemer— if  they  had  minority  to  allow  them  to  have,  as  they  have  de  facto, 
all  become  Christians— if  they  had  placed  the  edxx-  a school  of  their  own  for  each  district  In  order  to 
cation  of  the  people  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  qualify  the  answer  I will  say  there  may  be  one  place  m 
would  secure  their  faith  and  morals,  and  that  it  would  a thousand  not  so.  , 

have  been  of  benefit  to  society  at  large.  15924.  On  another  point  do  the  Catholic  bishops  of 

1.5902.  Would  you,  as  a bishop  of  the  Church,  Ireland  demand  more  than  a veto  on  the  appointment 
have  thought  that  the  State  was  doing  its  duty  in  of  teachers  or  Inspectors  of  Catholic  schools . Ihey 
standing  aloof  till  the  Church  taught  all  connected  would  be  satisfied  with  that. 


with  the  nation  reading,  ■writing,  and  arithmetic? — 

I would  not  want  the  State  to  stand  aloof  at  all.  I 
don’t  want  the  State  to  stand  aloof  now.  Let  the 
State  interfere,  and  give  to  the  spiritual  instructors 
of  the  people  the  aid  which  the  State  is  in  a position 
to  give.  I did  not  want  the  State  to  stand  aloof  at 
any  time. 

15903.  You  approve  of  the  parents’  paying  fees  for 
the  education  of  their  children? — I should  be  very 
<dad  of  it.  It  secures  attendance,  and  makes  them 
value  education  more. 

1 5904.  Do  the  Christian  Brothers  receive  school 
fees? — None  whatsoever.  Sometimes  children  may 
give  a penny  on  Monday  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  house  in  repair.  Some  may  give  it ; 
for  those  that  cannot,  there  is  no  more  about  it. 

15905.  Do  you  regard  the  teachers  of  the  schools  as 
the  servants  of  the  managers,  or  of  the  State  ? — They  are 
both.  As  far  as  their  payment  is  concerned,  they  are 
paid  by  the  State. 

15906.  Is  not  the  party  who  pays  entitled  to  regard 
the  party  paid  as  his  servant? — Yes. 

15907.  Who  pays  the  teacher? — The  cheque  is  sent 
to  the  manager. 

15908.  From  what  source  does  the  payment  come 
for  the  teacher  ? — From  the  Board  in  Dublin. 

15909.  One  other  question,  and  I have  done.  You 
have  referred  to  the  case  of  an  Inspector  in  the  South, 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  a portion  of  the  revised 
books,  the  “ Angel’s  Whisper  ?” — I said  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  Inspector  who  objected  to  the  “Angel’s 
Whisper,”  merely  because  there  occurred  in  it  the 
words  “ Her  beads  while  she  numbered.” 

15910.  Did  you  not  mention  some  practical  action 
taken  by  him  in  connexion  with  that? — I mentioned 
that  this  song  was  put  out. 


15925.  They  do  not  then,  as  I understand  you,  de- 
mand or  ask  that  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  should 
vest  in  them.  They  would,  I presume,  be  satisfied 
with  the  veto  allowed  to  the  Catholic  bishops  speaking 
through  the  Catholic  Schools  Committee  of  England? 
They  would  be  satisfied  with  the  system,  as  I under- 
stand it,  which  now  exists  in  England.  There  is  a 
Catholic  committee  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  things,  and  by-and-by  the  appointment  of  the  In- 
spectors is  approved  of  by  the  bishops.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  approbation. 

15926.  That  is  to  say  they  have  a veto  ? — Yes. 

15927.  With  regard  to  the  matters  about  which  you 
were  examined,  referring  to  the  demands  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  of  this  country,  may  I ask  you  whether  the 
bishops  of  Ireland  demand  any  right  in  any  respect, 
concerning  education  in  Ireland, beyond  what  is  actually 
allowed  to  the  Catholic  bishops  in  England? — No. 

15928.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
England  the  inspection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
is  confined  to  secular  subjects? — I am,  and  objection 
was  made  when  Inspectors  interfered,  I believe,  as 
well  as  I remember,  in  the  religious  department. 

15929.  Do  you  contemplate  in  Ireland  a system 
under  which  the  Inspector  would  examine  in  religious 
matters  as  well? — No. 

15930.  Supposing  the  inspection  to  be  confined  to 
secular  matters,  do  you  think  it  essential  that  the 
schools  should  be  inspected  only  by  Roman  Catholics  ? 
— I think  it  would  involve  a much  greater  amount  of 
security — for  I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  feel — and 
such  is  the  general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  whatever  may  be  done  they  have  a lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  something  or  other  is  aimed  at  the 
uprooting  of  the  faith. 

[Adjourned.] 


The  following  statement  was  subsequently  communicated  to  the  Commission  by  the  witness : 

The  Catholic  Church  has  no  special  mission  to  teach  secular  or  profane  sciences,  strictly  so  called.  Her  ministers  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  qualified  to  fill  the  chairs  m all  the  schools  of  the  world.  She  has  been  charged 
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Oct.  2b,  1868.  by  her  Divine  Founder  with  the  mission  of  teaching  to  all  nations  the  faith,  the  Commandments,  and  the  great  dutv  of 
Eight  Kev  8anotl‘P“g  then’  thoughts,  words  and  actions  by  avoiding  evil,  and  doing  good.  For  children,  there  may  & danger  the 

" ~ ' moment  the  learner  goes  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table.  Thus  a Catholic  child 

may  be  taught  by  a Protestant  master  to  sped  or  to  write—11  Popery  is  damnable  and  idolatrous.”  Thus  a Socinian  may  ask 
a Irotestant  or  a Catholic  child,  “Can  one  be  three,  or  can  three  be  one,”  and  thereby  shake  hisfaith  in  the  great  fundamental 
truths  ot  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God.  Hence,  though  parents  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  any  lawful  calling  for  their 
children,  and  though  they  and  the  masters  of  their  choice  may  teach  the  children  profane  or  secular  science,  yet  parents 
masters,  and  children,  must  act  m a spirit  of  due  subordination  to  God ; they  must  first  look  to  the  “one  thing  necessary  •» 
they  must  sanctify  their  souls  for  heaven  ; they  must  guard  against  danger;  and  as  God  has  appointed  His  Church  to  hold 
His  place  on  earth,  the  Church,  acting  for  Him,  must  require  of  all  that  the  choice  of  position  in  life,  the  choice  of  teachers 
and  the  matter  and  method  of  the  lessons  be  such  as  will  not  injure  their  eternal  interests.  The  passions  of  individuals,  the 
jealousies  of  statesmen,  and  the  prejudices  of  nations  may  totally  forbid,  or  partially  disallow,  the  exercise  of  this  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  1 hat  is  their  affair.  The  Church  had  often  to  submitto  persecution  and  to  insult  ; but  she  cannot 
forget  the  duty,  she  cannot  abdicate  the  right,  she  has  accepted  from  heaven. 

Even  m England,  statesmen  from  the  two  great  governing  parties  require  that  education  be  based  on  religion. 


Forty-second  Day. — Dublin,  Tuesday,  October  27,  1868. 
Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbeock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.c. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
James  Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

ScdTT  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph.d. 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 


George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


Oct.  27,  1868. 


James  Wilson,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Jas.  Wilson, 
esq. 


15931.  The  ChoArman. — Are  you  a graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University? — I am. 

15932.  And  now  a practising  Barrister? — Yes. 

15933.  For  what  period  were  you  in  the  service  of 
the  National  Board  as  Inspector? — I was  appointed 
Inspector  in  1854.  I commenced  my  duties  as  In- 
spector on  the  1st  November  in  that  year.  I resigned 
on  1st  December,  1857,  and  during  these  three  years 
and  one  month  I was  engaged  as  Inspector  in  the 
counties  of  Kildare,  Galway,  and  Cork. 

15934.  During  that  time  did  you  serve  in  three 
separate  districts  ?— Yes.  In  the' county  of  Kildare 
I was  assisting  Mr.  Molloy.  Mr.  Molloy  had  a very 
large  district,  and  he  sent  me  to  the  outlying  part  of 
it,  so  that  my  experience  of  that  district  is  to  a great 
extent  confined  to  the  Queen’s  County.  In  1855  I was 
appointed  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  Loughrea  district, 
in  the  county  Galway.  I remained  there  until  about 
the  middle  of  November,  1855,  when  a vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  Dunmanway  district,  in  the  west  of  Cork, 
which  was  considered  rather  an  important  district,  as 
it  had  a model  school  in  it.  I was  removed  to  the 
Dunmanway  district  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Newell,  who 
wished  to  have  me  sent  there,  and  I remained  in  that 
district  until  my  resignation  in  December,  1857. 

15935.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  education 
matters  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  Presby- 
terian body  ? — My  experience  as  ah  Inspector  was 
principally  in  schools  that  were  managed  by  Roman 
Catholics. 

15936.  I mean  as  an  individual  ?— As  an  individual 
1 take  a great  interest  of  course  in  the  schools  of  the 
body  to  which  I myself  belong,  but  I have  not  had 
much  experience  of  the  working  of  those  schools— I 
have  been  in  a good  many  of  them. 

15937.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of 

the  National  system ; is  it  favourable  or  otherwise  ? 

I think  the  National  system,  if  properly  managed,  and 
if  the  principle  of  united  education  were  strictly 
earned  out,  is  the  only  system  for  Ireland ; at  least  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  system  suited  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  wants  of  the  country. 

15938.  In  saying  “if  the  principles  of  united  edu- 
cation were  strictly  earned  out,”  do  you  mean  that 
there  are  certain  points  on  which  you  would  wish  it 
to  be  carried  out  more  strictly  than  it  is  at  present?— 


I think  it  is  capable  of  improvement — I allude  more 
particularly  to  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
managed  the  system.  I think  they  are,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  “ too  squeezable  ” — too  easily  induced 
to  give  concessions  to  any  person,  who  puts  sufficient 
pressure  upon  them.  I think  that  is  wrong. 

15939.  Are  there  any  special  points  on  which  you 
think  undue  concessions  have  been  made  ? — The  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  system  is  laid  down  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter,  which  I have  before  me  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Commissioners’  Reports.  Lord  Stanley 
says,  “one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one 
system  children  of  different  creeds.  ” I consider  that  to 
be  the  true  principle  upon  which  the  National  or  united 
system  of  education  is  based.  I beg  to  refer  your  lord- 
ship  to  the  fourteenth  page  of  the  same  volume,  which 
contains  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education.  Atthe  end  of  their  Report  the  Com- 
missioners state  what  they  conceived  then  to  be  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  : — “ It  shall  be,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
our  constant  object  so  to  administer  the  system  as  to 
make  it  acceptable,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects ; to  train  up  and  unite  under  it  the 
youth  of  the  country  together,  whatever  their  religious 
differences  may  be,  in  feelings  and  habits  of  attachment 
and  friendship  towards  each  other,  and  thus  to  render 
it  the  means  of  promoting  charity  and  good  will 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.”  That  was  the  view, 
which  the  Commissioners,  who  were  first  appointed, 
took  of  their  duty,  but  I think  that  has  not  been 
carried  out;  during  the  last  thirty-six  years. 

15940.  Are  there  any  specific  points  on  which  you 
consider  that  principle  has  been  departed  from  ? — In 
the  commencement  of  the  system  it  was  departed  from 
in  the  admission  of  schools  under  the  management  of 
monks  and  nuns.  I conceive  those  schools  are  essen- 
tially denominational  schools  ; and,  I think,  while 
Lord  Derby,  I believe,  consented  to  the  admission  of 
those  schools  as  a part  of  the  system  of  united  education 
in  this  country,  he  would  have  been  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  system  more  correctly  by  refusing  to 
admit  any  such  schools. 

15941.  While  you  were -Inspector,  did  any  cases 
come  under  yom-  notice  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
managers  or  teachers  of  the  Boards’  rules  relating  to 
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religious  instruction? — My  experience  was  that  the 
teachers  were  most  anxious  to  cany  out  the  rules  of 
the  Board  with  regard  to  religious  instruction. 

15942.  Did  any  complaint  come  under  your  exami- 
nation as  Inspector  of  religious  instruction  being  given 
illicitly  to  children  of  different  denominations  ? — I 
never  knew  such  a case — I may  mention  one  case, 
which  shows  exactly  the  opposite.  There  is  a school 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drimoleague.  In  the  year 
1857— shortly  before  I resigned  my  appointment 
under  the  National  Board,  I inspected  that  school : it 
was  called  Paddock  male  school.  The  Board  had,  just 
before  that  time,  issued  to  the  Inspectors  a form  of 
circular,  which  the  teachers  were  directed  to  fill  up 


15947.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — When  you  speak  of  the  Oct.  27,  l 
district,  what  was  its  extent?— The  district  was,  I — — 

should  say,  about  30  miles  long,  by  about  20  m 
breadth,  and  included  an  area,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, of  between  500  and  600  square  miles. 

15948.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Were  there  any  convent 
or  monastic  schools  in  that  district  1^-There  was  one 
convent  school  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board 
during  the  time  I was  there.  Previous  to  that  there 
had  not  been  any  convent  school  in  that  district.  I 
allude  to  the  Clonakilty  convent  school,  which  was 
taken  into  connexion  by  the  Boai'd  contrary  to  the 
report  of  the  Head  Inspector  and  mine.  . / . 

15949.  The  Head  Inspector,  and  you,  as  District 


TSSL,  mt  and  to  the  pun*  of  any  chad,  yhci  Inspector,  reported  against  that  achohl  being  taken  into 
might  remain  in  the  school  during  the  time  of  religions  connexion  1 — "We  did.  . , , „■ 

instruction,  if  that  religions  instiuctiomws  given  by  15950.  On  whdt  grounds  did  yon-base  tint  ndvelse 
a,  teecher  of  n differed  creed  from  himself.  The  report  1— On  the“gronnd  that  the  school  was  avowedly 
teacher  of  the  Paddock  male  school  informed  me  that  got  up  in  opposition  to  a school  vested  m trustees  tor 
Sire  were  seven  or  eight  Protestant  children  attending  the  Board;  a school  which,  as  I was  informed  by  the 
his  school.  I gave  him  the  circulars,  and  directed  him  patroness  of  lt-a  Hiss  Dono™,  who  is  since 
to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  Board.  At  mynext  t.a  - -Poatol  t/m  or  £100  of  the  nublrc 
inspection  I asked  him  bad  he  done  so,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had;  and  that  some  of  the  parents, 
inasmuch  as  the  children  were  very  young,  preferred 


that  they  Should  remain  in  the  school,  and  come  home 
with  their  school-fellows,  the  pupils  from  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  I told  him  to  inform  the  parents 
again,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  them,  because  I 
considered,  that  though  he  might  be  strictly  complying 
with  the  rule  of  the  Board,  in  allowing  those  children 
to  remain  during  religious  instruction,  and  even  in 
giving  them  religious  instruction,  it  would  be  better  to 
avoid,  anything  like  interference  with  the  religious 
creed  of  any  of  his  scholars  : and  that,  perhaps,  he 
mio-ht,  no  matter  how  strictly  he  complied  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  get  himself  into  trouble.  He  told 
me  he  had  not  given  them  any  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gious instruction ; he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  asked 
them  to  bring  their  own  catechism — the  catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England— and  taught  that  to  them ; 
but  his  manager,  who  was  the  parish  priest,  objected 
to  that.  The  manager  was  not  anxious  to  have 
Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction  given  to  them  ; 
but  as  he  had  a right  to  do,  he  said  they  should  not  be 
taught  the  Protestant  catechism.  The  teacher  was 
most  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and,  at  the  same'  time, 

avoid  giving,  any  religious  instruction  to  children  of  a 

different  creed.  I left  that  district  shortly  after,  and 
never  visited  the  school  again ; but  I mention  this  as 
an  instance,  showing  how  anxious  the  teachers  were 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  proselytism.  That 
teacher  was  a Roman  Catholic. 

15943.  Sir  Robert  Kane.— You  mentioned  that  in 
that  school  there  were  seven  or  eight  Church  of  England 
children ; what  was  the  total  average  attendance  in  the 
school  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  might  be 
an  average  attendance  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 

15944.  So  that  those  Protestant  children  constituted 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  entire? — Yes,  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance.  ... 

15945.  Was  that  the  usual  proportion  in  the 
schools  of  which  you  had  inspection  ?— The  propor- 
tion varied  very  much.  In  Some  localities  there  were 
scarcely  any  Protestant  children  attending  the  schools ; 
in  some  there  were  none  at  all ; in  others  there  were 
a considerable  number.  I attribute  that  mainly  to  the 
operation  of  some  Church  Education  Society  schools, 
which  were,  scattered  through  the  district.  The  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  were,  at  that  time,  and,  I 
believe  they  are  still,  ill  that  part  of  the  country,  ad- 
vocates of  denominatiOfi&l  education,  and  they  pre- 
vented their  children  from  attending  the  schools  of 
the  National  Board ; but  in  a great  number  of  the 
schools  there  were  Protestant  children  in  attendance. 
There  was  only  one  school  in  that  whole  district  under 
the  management  of  a clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  That  was  a school  near  Clonakilty. 

15946.  Master  Broolce. — You  mean  only  one  school 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ?— Yes. 


had  cost  the  Board  £600  or  £700  of  the  public  money. 
That  school,  “ The  Clonakilty  Female  School,”  was  the' 
best  school  I have  ever  seen  in  my  experience,  and 
I heard  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  district  say  that  - 
it  was  the  best  school  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The 
Clonakilty  convent  school  was  got  up  with  the  avowed  ' 
obj  ect  of  closing  the  Clonakilty  female  school.  MisS ' 
Donovan  was1  a lady  connected  with  some' of  the 
best  families  in  that  part  of  the  country.  When  I 
was  acquainted  with  her  she  was,  I should  say,  about 
60  years  of  age.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  from  the  time  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  began  to  found  schools  through  the  country,, 
and  her  school  was,  I think,  taken  into  connexion  m 
the  first  year,  that  the  system  was  in  operation.  Its 
roll  number  was  491,  and  as  the  Commissioners  took 
into  connexion  with  them  about  700  schools  during 
the  first  year,  I infer  that  this  must  have  been  one  of 
them.  It  had  an  average  attendance  at  some  periods 
of  the  year  of  upwards  of  200  gii-ls.  The  school  was 
very  proficient  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  especially 
in  needlework,  some  of  the  more  advanced  girls- being 
able  to  make  by  then-  needlework  as  much  as  £14 
a year.  Miss  Donovan  used  to  receive  large  orders 
from  England,  to  be  executed'  in  the  school.  Those 
orders  were  for  needlework,  and,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  finest  class.  I should  mention  that  Miss 
Donovan  was  a Roman  Catholic  lady.  The  convent 
school  was  got  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1857. 
The  object  of  it  was  avowed,  namely,  that  the  Clona- 
lrilty  female  school  under  Miss  Donovan  should  be 
closed,  if  possible.  Miss  Donovan  declined  to  close  her 
school.  She  told  me,  when  I called  upon  her,  after 
inspecting  her  school,  that  as  she  had  stood  by  the 
Board,  she  hoped  the  Board  would  stand  by  her,  and 
not  allow  her  school  to  be  put  down,  because  the  clergy 
of  her  own  Church  wished  to  establish  a convent  school 
in  the  town.  When  the  application  was  made  by  the 
nuns,  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  informing  them, 
that  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  locality 
with  regard  to  this  Clonakilty  convent  school.  I have 
mentioned,  that  Miss  Donovan  was  a lady  of  good 
family  connexions.  Her  friends  in  Clonakilty  took 
her  side,  and  I conceived,  no  matter  whether  I reported 
for  the  convent  school  or  against  it,  my  efficiency  as  an 
Inspector  in  the  locality  would  be  very  materially 
impaired,  because  I should  give  offence  to  one  party 
or  the  other;  and  I urged  that,  as- the  case  was. a very 
important  one,  the  Head  Inspector  should  m the  first 
instance  report  on  it.  The  Commissioners  accordingly 
sent  down  Dr.  Newell,  now  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
then  Head  Inspector,  and  he  reported  on  the  convent 
school,  and  he  informed  me,  that  Iris  report  was  against 
its  admission,  On  his  report  the  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  admit  the  convent  school  into  connexion  with 
the  Board,  but  after  some  time.another  application  was 
forwarded,  and  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
of  that  district  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  the  necessary  amount  of  pressure  to  p^t  upon 
the  Commissioners,  and  he  used  rather  strong  lan- 
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guage  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  Miss  Donovan, 
if  she  refused  to  close  the  old  school,  the  Clonakilty 
female  school.  I was  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  to  visit  the  convent  school.  I went 
to  the  convent  school,  saw  it,  and  made  my  report 
upon  it,  which  was  against  its  admission,  except  upon 
the  terms  of  their  giving  a qualified  grant,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  emptying  the  old  school. 

15951.  The  C/iairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
qualified  grant  ? — I mean  that  they  should  not  get  the 
ordinary  capitation  grant,  because  that,  I considered, 
would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  gather  as  many 
children  into  their  school  as  they  could,  and  thus  the 
old  school  would  be  emptied ; and  I said,  if  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  prepared  to  do  that,  I considered 
m v'j  ought  to  refuse  the  convent  school ; but,  contrary 
to  my  report,  the  Commissioners  took  it  into  con- 
nexion, 

15952,  Was  it  the  habit  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
certain  cases,  to  give  what  you  describe  as  a qualified 
grant? — No  ; I never  knew  of  any  such  case  having 
occurred,  but  I suggested  it  as  a means  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  The  Commissioners  did  not  make  any 
change,  and,  contrary  to  my  report,  which  was,  that 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  give  a modified  grant  of 
that  kind,  they  should  refuse  to  take  the  convent  school 
into  connexion,  they  gave  it  a grant ; but,  I presume, 
the  statement  of  the  clergyman  who  told  me  pressure 
would  be  applied,  was  correct,  for  the  Board  yielded, 

15953.  What  became  of  the  original  school  ? — I re- 
signed my  inspectorship  in  the  same  year,  and  the  only 
means  I have  of  informing  your  lordship  as  to  what 
became  of  the  original  school  is  an  extract  I have  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  the  year 
1866,  and  I think  I will  be  able  to  explain  to  your 
lordship,  from  the  statistics  in  that  Report,  what  is  the 
present  state  of  education  in  Clonakilty. 

15954.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  mean  compared  with 
the  state  of  education  at  the  time  to  which  you  have 
referred? — Yes  ; the  Clonakilty  female  school  was 
attended  by  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  1855  there 
were  on  the  roll  of  that  school  (I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  old  school)  365  girls  during  the  first  half  year ; 
during  the  second  half  year  there  were  on  the  rolls 
367.  The  average  attendance  during  the  first  half 
year  was  160;  during  the  second  half  year  229.  The 
payments  to  the  teachers  in  salaries  and  gratuities 
amounted  to  £64  Is.  8 d.  ; the  amount  derived  from 
local  contributions,  £10  15s.  8 cl.  In  the  year  1856, 
the  year  before  the  institution  of  the  convent  school, 
there  were  on  the  rolls,  during  the  first  half  year;  388, 
and  during  the  second  half  year,  293.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  first  half  year  was  212,  and 
during  the  second  half  year  183.  The  amount  paid 
by  the  Board  in  salaries  was  £77  3s.  4 d. ; the  local 
contributions  were  £5  Is.  8 cl.  I now  come  to  the 
year  1857.  I may  mention  that  these  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  National  Board.  During 
the  first  half  year  Miss  Donovan  had  on  the  rolls  97 
little  boys  (she  had  taken,  having  the  prospect  of  the 
convent  school  being  opened,  a few  boys,  small  chil- 
dren, to  fill  up  vacant  forms),  and  530  girls.  During 
the  second  half  year  (the  convent  school  having  been 
opened  in  the  month  of  May  or  June),  the  number  on 
the  rolls  of  the  old  school  was  96  males  and  only  244 
females,  being  less  than  half  the  number  of  girls  that 
were  on  the  roll  for  the  first  half  year.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  whole  year  was  203;  the  salaries 
received  from  the  Board  were  £85 ; the  local  contribu- 
tions entirely  ceased.  I attribute  that  to  the  fact  that, 
from  the  rivalry  between  the  two  schools,  the  children 
were  taken  for  nothing.  Previously  they  had  paid 
something.  I left  the  district  in  the  end  of  1857,  and 
have  never  been  at  Clonakilty  since,  but  I may  refer 
you  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1866, 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  Clonakilty  female  school 
(that  is  the  old  school)  has  now  on  its  roll  114  boys 
and  249  girls,  making  a total  of  363 ; and  the  average 
attendance  has  fallen  down  to  128. 

15955.  Master  Broolce. — That  is  128,  including  both 
boys  and  girls  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  taking  two-thirds 
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as  the  proportion  of  gilds,  an  average1  attendance  of 
about  80  gilds,  instead  of  200  in  1856.  The  salaries 
now  paid  by  the  Board  amount  to  £108  10s.- — the 
salaries  of  teachers  have  been  raised.  The  local  con- 
tributions are  still  nil. 

15956.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Can  you  state  the  numbers 
for  the  convent  school  ? — Yes,  they  are  also  given  in  the 
report.  The  convent  school  has  on  its  rolls  605  girls, 
the  average  attendance  is  358 ; amount  paid  by  the 
Board  in  salaries,  £213  7s. ; the  convent  school'  re- 
ceives no  school  fees  or  other  local  aid.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
are  supporting  two  rival  schools  entirely  out  of  the 
public  purse,  there  being  no  local  contributions  towards 
either. 

15957.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  there  any  children 
of  respectable  parents,  who  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, in  the  neighbourhood? — Oh,  Clonakilty  is  a 
town  of  fully  3,000  inhabitants,  and  with  a great 
number  of  shopkeepers,  and  those  people  I presume 
send  their  children  to  the  schools. 

15958.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — You  have  not  been 
there  since  1857  ? — No. 

15959.  Then  what  you  have  last  stated  is  merely  an 
inference,  which  we  have  all  the  same  material  to 
arrive  at? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  the  capitation 
grant,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  for  the 
attendance  at  the  Clonakilty  convent  school,  would  be 
£73  15s. ; but  in  actual  payments  out  of  the  public 
purse  they  get  £213  7s. 

15960.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Taking  the  schools  as  they 
at  present  stand  upon  the  figures  you  have  given,  that 
there  are  some  eighty  girls  in  actual  average  attend- 
ance in  the  old  school  and  358  in  the  convent  school1, 
that  makes  altogether  some  450  gilds  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  two  schools  ? — Yes. 

15961.  Is  not  that  a much  higher  number  than  was 
originally  in  attendance  at  the  old  school  even  at  its 
most  flourishing  time  ? — Yes,  but  when  the  convent 
school  was  opened,  the  National  schools  all  around  for 
three  miles  were  drained  of  the  girls  by  the  convent 
school. 

15962.  Then  the  operation  of  the  opening  of  the 
convent  school  was  not  limited  to  Miss  Donovan's 
school? — It  was  not. 

15963.  It  operated  on  all  schools  within  a certain; 
radius  around? — Yes. 

15964.  And  which  were  also  within  your  region  of 
inspection  ? — Yes. 

15965.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  Miss  Donovan’s 
school  and  the  National  schools  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty,  had  originally  supplied 
all  the  reasonable  requirements  for  education  which 
that  town  and  district  presented  ? — The  school  of  Mias 
Donovan  was  a veiy  large  school,  and  would  have  ac- 
commodated a great  many  more  children  than  were  in 
actual  attendance  at  it.  In  my  opinion  there  was 
ample  accommodation  for  the  female  sohool-going 
population  in  Miss  Donovan’s  and  the  other  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

15966.  Within  what  distance  were  those  other 
schools  ? — There  was  one  within  a mile,  I think,  from 
Clonakilty ; there  was  another  within  about  two  miles 
and  a half,  and  there  were  others  at  a somewhat  greater 
distance. 

15967.  Then  do  you  think  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  school — putting  out  of  the  question  whether 
it  was  a convent  school  or  not — do  you  think  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  school  in  that  district 
was  not  called  for  by  any  natural  requirement  of  the 
population? — The  establishment  of  a school  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  convent  school  certainly  was  not  re- 
quired. The  convent  school  of  Clonakilty  is  a build- 
ing something  like  a factory — a three-story  building, 
with  immense  long  rooms,  and  I venture  to  say  it 
would  hold  about  600  children  at  a time. 

15968.  Then  you  wish  the  Commission  to  infer 
that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a want  or 
completing  the  educational  means  of  the  district,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  attendance  of  the  ex- 
isting schools,  that  the  convent  school  was  established  1 
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—That  -was  tlie  avowed  object.  I was  told  so  myself 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  district. 

15969.  As  Miss  Donovan  was  herself  a Roman 
‘Catholic,  and  her  school  was  originally  founded  with 
the  cognizance  and  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  district — are  you  aware  of  any  circum- 
stance that  led  to  their  wish  to  supplant  it  by  the 
establishment  of  the  convent  school  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  reason  why  Miss  Donovan’s  school  should  be 
disagreeable  to  the  clergy  of  her  own  Church ; it  was  an 
excellent  school,  and  her  teachers  were  all  Roman 
Catholic,  and  she  was  herself  a Roman  Catholic.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  her  school  should  be 
supplanted,  except  the  desire  to  introduce  the  convent 
into  Clonakilty.  There  may  have  been  other  reasons, 

. but  I am  not  aware  of  them. 

15970.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  you  ever  hear  any 
other  reason  assigned  ? — None.  I may  mention  here 
that  since  I left  the  district  I find  that  the  Commis- 
sioners  have  established  in  Clonakilty  a Presbyterian 
school,  that  is,  they  give  aid  to  a school  under  Presby- 
terian management ; and  they  also  give  aid  to  a school, 
which  is  under  dissenting  management.  I believe  it 
is  a Wesleyan  school,  but  I am  not  able  to  say  so 
positively — so  that  you  have  now  in  Clonakilty  denomi- 
nationalism,  pure  and  simple. 

15971.  Are  those  schools  included  in  the  returns 
from  which  you  quote1?— They  are  set  down  as  a 
Presbyterian  and  a Dissenting  school.  They  are  men- 
tioned thus  in  the  Report : one  is  the  “ Shannon-square 
•.  school,”  under  Presbyterian  management — he  is  a lay 
■ manager ; the  other  is  “Clonakilty  school  No.  2,"  in 
which  the  manager  is  a layman,  and  he  is  put  down  as 
:.a  dissenter.  I believe  it  is  a Wesleyan  school,  but  I 
•am  not,  as  I said  before,  positive.  Those  two  schools 
each  contribute  in  local  aid  considerable  sums;  the 
dissenting  school,  which  I believe  to  be  Wesleyan, 
contributes  ,£26  a year,  while  the  amount  it  receives 
from  the  Board  is  only  £24  a year.  The  other  school, 
the  Presbyterian,  contributes  £30  a year  from  local 
sources,  and  the  amount  it  receives  from  the  Board  is 
£51  18s.  id. 

15972.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  is  the  attendance  at  that 
school? — The  average  attendance  at  the  dissenting 
school  is  only  twenty-one  ; the  average  attendance 
at  the  Presbyterian  school  for  the  year  1866  was  fifty- 
eight. 

15973.  Sir  Robert  Kane,. — In  the  Commissioners’ 
return,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  manager  or  patron  of 
the  school  given  in  every  case  ? — It  is. 

15974.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a Roman 
Catholic  manager  the  religion  is  given  1 — The  religion 
is  given  of  course. 

15975.  Then  you  would  not  necessarily  infer  from 
the  religion  of  the  manager  being  given,  that  the  school 
was  necessarily  and  exclusively  a denominational  one  ? 
— I do  not  infer  that,  but  I infer  that  if  you  have  four 
schools  in  the  same  district,  one  managed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  second  by  the  Presbyterians,  the  third  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Wes- 
leyans — I think  you  will  find  that  the  children  of  each 
denomination  will  go,  whether  from  compulsion  or 
choice,  to  the  school  supported  by  its  own  religious 
persuasion. 

15976.  Mr.  Waldron. — Are  there  none  but  Pres- 
byterian children  in  the  school  under  Presbyterian 
management  ? — I am  unable  to  say.  The  return  does 
not  give  the  religion  of  the  children  at  all. 

15977.  Did  that  school  exist  when  you  were  In- 
spector ? — No ; those  two  schools,  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Wesleyan,  did  not  exist,  when  I was  Inspector. 

15978.  Sir  Robert  Kane.. — Would  you  infer  that 
there  were  fifty-eight  children  of  the  class  of  society 
that  would  attend  such  a school  in  the  district? — I am 
aware  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterians  in  Clonakilty ; 
but  I should  be  inclined  to  think  there  are  not  fifty- 
eight  poor  Presbyterian  children  in  Clonakilty. 

15979.  Is  that  Presbyterian  school  a mixed  one? — 
It  is  attended  by  boys  and  girls. 

15980.  What  proportion  of  boys  and  what  propor- 


tion of  girds  ? — There  are  on  the  rolls  forty-nine  boys 
and  forty  girls. 

15981.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  town  for 
boys  in  the  way  of  National  education,  corresponding 
with  the  large  school  carried  on  for  girls  ? — There  is 
no  other  male  school  in  the  town  except  the  Clonakilty 
male  school,  which  had  in  the  year  1866  a total  of  396 
boys  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  161. 

15982.  Is  it  not  likely  a good  many  boys  from 
other  religious  denominations  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
school  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

15983.  Mr.  Waldron. — Under  the  rules  of  the 
Board  are  they  not  open  to  all? — Under  the  rules  of 
the  Board  the  teacher  or  manager  dare  not  refuse  ad- 
mission to  any  child  who  asks  for  it. 

15984.  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  from  the 
number  of  girls  on  the  rolls  of  the  convent  schools, 
that  there  must  be  a want  of  schools  for  boys  ? — The 
want  is  not  felt.  I infer,  that,  if  the  want  was  felt,  the 
Commissioners  would,  if  they  were  applied  to,  supply  it. 

15985.  Has  it  not  been  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
two  schools  have  started  up  since  you  were  there,  and 
that  they  have  an  attendance  ? — Those  two  schools  have 
been  established  since  I was  there,  and  I dare  say  they, 
to  a certain  extent,  supply  a want.  It  is  evident,  from 
a comparison  of  the  attendance  at  the  Clonakilty  male 
school,  with  the  attendance  at  the  female  schools,  that 
the  attendance  of  boys  is  much  smaller  than  the 
attendance  of  girls. 

15986.  Mr.  Stokes. — How  much  did  the  National 
Board  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  the  large 
convent  schools  ? — They  contributed  nothing. 

15987.  Don’t  they  give  a local  contribution.  They 
give  a contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  school, 
but  not  towards  the  building  of  it. 

15988.  Does  the  Board  not  keep  those  schools  in 
repair  ? — No ; the  Commissioners,  according  to  my 
belief,  do  not  keep  even  schools  vested  in  trustees  in 
repair.  The  trustees  axe  bound  by  their  deeds  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  The  schools  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

15989.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Did  the  Board  contribute 
anything  to  the  erection  of  the  schools  under  Wesleyan 
and  Presbyterian  managers? — I should  say  not.  I 
think  the  Board  would  not  contribute  anything  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a school,  unless  it  was  vested  in 
the  Commissioners. 

15990.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  to  Lord  Powis 
that  the  Commissioners  were  too  facile,  that  they 
yielded  too  easily  to  pressure,  and  you  gave  one  in- 
stance of  it.  Have  you  any  other  instance  to  men- 
tion?— I have  heard  of  a great  many  cases  similar  to 
that  which  I have  just  stated. 

15991.  Similar  to  the  aiding  of  the  Clonakilty  school? 
— I have  heard  of  a great  many  cases  similar — perhaps 
worse,  than  the  case  I mentioned.  I mentioned  that 
case,  because  it  was  within  my  own  experience. 

15992.  We  will  take  that  case  as  representing  a 
class  of  cases — is  there  any  other  class  of  cases  in 
which  - they  departed  from  the  principle  ? — The  Com- 
missioners, in  their  Report  for  1867,  at  page  15  avow 
“ that  they  have  always  given  the  most  liberal  inter- 
pretation to  their  rules  in  favour  of  any  small  minority 
desirous  of  establishing  a school  for  themselves.  ” Now 
the  Commissioners,  I consider,  have  been  unneces- 
sarily indulgent  in  allowing  the  establishment  of  a 
large  number  of  small  schools,  where  one  or  two  good 
schools  would  be  amply  sufficient.  I have  heard  of  a 
case  in  Larne,  where  the  Commissioners  granted  aid 
on  the  application  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
to  either  one  or  two  schools — I am  not  able  to  state 
whether  it  was  a school  where  boys  and  gii-ls  attended, 
or  a male  school  and  a female  school.  They  granted 
that  aid,  as  I have  heard,  in  opposition  to  the  report 
of  their  Inspector.  In  Larne  you  will  find  by  the 
returns  of  the  Board  there  is  a model  agricultural 
male  school,  a model  female  school,  and  an  infant 
school,  and  I believe  there  were  at  the  time  in 
question  two  or  three  ordinary  schools  in  the  same 
town,  and  they  have  nevertheless  granted  aid  to  the 
new  schools  in  opposition  to  their  Inspector’s  report. 


Oct.  27,  1868. 
Jas.  Wilson, 
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I have  heard  he  stated  that  there  was  ample  accom- 
modation in  the  old  schools  for  all  the  children  in 
Larne  and  the  neighbourhood. 

15993.  You  very  justly  said  that  to  bring  up  the 
children  of  this  country  of  different  creeds  together 
in  schools  where  they  may  form  friendships,  was  one 
grbat  principle  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter — but  was  there 
not  a principle  paramount  to  that  ? I mean  that 
united  education  may  be  a very  good  thing,  but 
that  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  is  better 
to  have  separate  education  than  no  education? — I 
differ  with  you  in  this — I say  the  people  of  the  country 
are  being  educated  in  the  National  schools,  and  it  is 
only  a small  minority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
persistently  hold  out  and  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
greatest  boon  that  England  has  ever  conferred  upon 
Ireland. 

15994.  I am  speaking  only  of  the 'abstract  point — 
if  it  comes  to  be  a question  whether  we  are  to  have 
united  education  or  no  education,  which  is  to  give 
way  ? Will  you  hold  to  your  united  education,  though 
you  thereby  exclude,  say  a minority — a small  minority, 
but  still  one  including  thousands  of  children  from  educa- 
tion ? — I do  not  think  a united  system  excludes  any 
child  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  secular-  in- 
struction, it  gives  ample  opportunity  to  the  different 
religious  persuasions  to  teach  their  own  peculiar  tenets 
to  the  children  belonging  to  them,  and  I think  the 
National  system  excludes  no  child. 

15995.  But  suppose  the  parents  or  their  religious 
leaders  are  so  blind,  obstinate,  and  bigoted  as  to  think 
that  they  ought  not  to  permit  united  education,  then 
the  poor  children  will  be  practically  exclrrded  from  the 
benefits  of  education  ? — I think  it  is  the  right  of  the 
parent  to  direct  how  his  child  shall  be  educated,  and  I 
think  the  parents  of  the  children  in  this  country  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  National  system  ; it  is  only 
the  extreme  party  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
extreme  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  are 
anxious  to  uproot  the  National  system. 

15996.  I am  willing,  for  argument’s  sake,  to  admit 
that,  still  I press  the  question,  if  from  some  unhappy 
obliquity  of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  religious  leaders, 
and  the  parents  who  submit  to  them,  thousands  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  National  Board,  on  the 
principle  of  united  education,  is  it  not  a paramount 
principle  to  endeavour  to  give  education  to  those  chil- 
dren who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  so  (as  you  would 
say)  misled  ? — I think  it  is  not  the  duty  Of  the  State 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  a stubborn  minority. 

15997.  You  think  not? — I think  not. 

15998.  You  admit  there  may  be  a difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I am  aware  there  is  a differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

15999.  Would  it  not  be  charitable  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  suppose  that  they  gave  way  to  a pressure  of 
that  sort,  and  that,  finding  they  could  not  carry  out 
united  education,  they  gradually  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  and  reluctantly  gave  in  to  the 
principle  of  denominational  education? — I think  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  have  yielded 
to  any  pressure,  and  if  they  had  pressure  put  upon 
them  at  One  time  by  Presbyterians,  at  another  time  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  at  another  time  by  Roman 
Catholics,  I say  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  yield  to  such 
pressure.  They  are  trustees  of  the  public  purse,  and 
have  no  right  to  open  the  doors' of  any  school  to  one 
denomination  more  than  another.  I consider  it  is  the 
right  of  any  taxpayer  to  send  his  child  to  any  school 
supported  by  the  State,  to  be  there  educated,  without 
any  interference  with  his  religious  principles,  and  I 
consider  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  that  child 
while  in  that  school  so  supported  by  the  State. 

16000.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  system  of  united 
secular  education  and  separate  religious  instruction, 
did  not  Lord  Stanley  contemplate,  as  you  understand 
it,  that  each  minister  of  religion  should  have  access,  at 
certain  regular  hours,  to  the  school,  to  instruct  the 
children  in  their  own  separate  faith  ? — I believe  that 
is  so,  because  Lord  Stanley  contemplated  originally, 
that  all  schools  should  be  vested  schools  (and  all  vested 


schools  at  the  present  time  are  open  to  the  clergy  of 
the  different  religious  persuasions  at  the  hour  fixed  for 
their  religious  instruction),  and  in  proof  of  that  I may 
refer  to  the  estimates  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Commissioners’  Reports. 

16001.  Was  it  not  essential  to  the  success  of  united 
education  that  the  minister  of  each  religion  should 
have  access  to  the  school,  at  a regulated  hour,  to  instruct 
the  children  of  his  own  persuasion? — If  Lord  Derby’s 
original  intention  had  been  carried  out,  and  all  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland  had  been  vested  schools, 
the  minister  of  each  religious  denomination  would  have 
ample  access  to  those  schools.  That  original  scheme 
was  not  carried  out  because,  from  my  investigation 
into  this  little  book  (the  first  volume  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Reports),  I find  there  were  a great  many 
school-houses  already  built  through  the  country;  and  the 
clergy  of  the  different  denominations  were  anxious, 
that  these  school-houses  should  receive  aid  in  the  way 
of  salary  from  the  Board.  The  school-house  was  there. 
It  was  not  necessary  any  building  should  take  place ; 
consequently  those  parties  said — “ we  will  not  vest 
those  schools  in  the  Commissioners, ' ’ and  that  was,  as 
I believe,  the  first  introduction  of  the  non-vested  sys- 
tem. The  Board  seem  to  have  yielded  to  that,  and  in 
the  non-vested  system  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
clergy  of  different  religious  persuasions  coming  into 
the  school  against  the  wish  of  the  patron.  The  patron 
has  a right  to  exclude  them.  The  earliest  application 
on  the  subject  of  nomvested  schools  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Doyle.  There  is  a letter  of  his 
printed  in  the  book,  from  which  I have  already  quoted, 
dated  in  1831,  in  which  he  directs  his  clergy  to  make 
application  to  the  Board  for  aid  for  each  of  their-  paro- 
chial schools,  “ whether  to  build,  furnish,  or  support, 
as  the  case  may  be,”  thus  showing  that  there  were 
parochial  schools  in  existence  at  the  time. 

16002.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  ; do  you 
consider  that  provision  essential  to  the  success  of  united 
education  ? — I think  not.  I think  that  the  system  of 
united  education  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
clergy  of  each  denomination  had  access  to  each  school. 

16003.  Then,  you  would  prefer  that  system  ? — I 
would  prefer  that  system. 

16004.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  non- 
vested  schools  was  a violation  of,  or  departure  from, 
Lord  Stanley’s  original  plan  of  united  education  ? — It 
was  a departure,  certainly,  from  his  intention  ; he  seems 
to  have  intended,  that  all  schools  should  be  vested 
schools. 

16005.  Was  it  a departure  from  his  principle? — I 
think  not. 

16006.  Did  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  at  any  time,  give 
in  to  that  mode  of  carrying  out  united  education ; did 
they  ever  give  their  consent  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  should  visit  Roman  Catholic  children  in  any  of 
their-  schools  to  give  them  instruction  ? — In  a non- 
vested  school,  do  you  mean  ? 

16007.  In  any  school?— If  a school  be  vested  in 
the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees  for  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Synod  of  Ulster  could  not  refuse  its  consent. 

16008.  Did  they  ever  unite  themselves  -with  any 
such  schools?  Have  they  ever  sanctioned  vested 
schools  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  they  have  or  not. 

16009.  Have  they  permitted,  in  non-vested  schools, 
at  any  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  and  instruct 
the  children  ?— They  are  not  bound,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  priests  into  non- 
vested  schools,  but  I cannot  say  what  individuals 
may  do. 

16010.  I am  not  asking  you  about  individuals,  I 
am  asking  you  about  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? — I am  not 
■aware  whether  the  Synod  ever  did,  by  any  resolution, 
express  any:  opinion  for  or  against. 

16011.  Is  there  any  other  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  united  education  that  you  can  mention ; 1 am 
not  speaking  of  instances,  but  of  classes  of  cases? — I 
am  not  aware  of 'any  other1  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple. 

16012.  I thought  you  stated  to  Lord  Powis  that 
departures  had  taken- place,  from  the  principle,  especi- 
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ally  during  the  last  five  or'  six  years  1 — I am  not 
aware  that  I said  that. 

16013.  From  the  principle  of  united  education,  I 
mean  ? — I am  not  aware  that  I said  to  Lord  Powis, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciple within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

16014.  Perhaps  not:  at  all  events  are  you  able  to 
recollect  anything  occrirring  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  which  was  a departure  from  the  principle  of 
united  education  ? — Oh  ! there  was  the  Fortescue 
letter : that  would  have  been  a departure  from  the 
principle  of  united  education,  if  it  had  been  carried 
out,  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 

16015.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter  ? — It  is 
a letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  advocating  a variety  of  things — amongst 
others  the  establishment  of  denominational  training- 
schools  for  teachers,  and  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
to  model  schools ; the  chaplain  to  have  a veto  on  the 
faith  and  morals  of  the  teacher. 

16016.  That  has  not  been  acceded  to  ? — N o,  because 
I understand  the  present  Government  declined  to  cany 
it  out. 

16017.  Was  it  acceded  to  by  the  Board? — It  was. 
"The  Board  acceded  to  it,  but  the  Government  declined 
to  cany  it  out,  consequently  it  was  not  an  actual  de- 
parture from  the  principle.  The  Commissioners  were 
very  willing  to  depart,  if  the  Government  had  been 
inclined  to  allow  them. 

16018.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Master  Brooke,  may  I ask  was  not  the 
principle  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  that  the  system 
should  be  one  of  united  secular  and  separate  religious 
instruction? — That  was  the  principle  of  Lord  Stanley’s 
letter. 

16019.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  the  Synod  of 
"Ulster  ever  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  vested 
system  as  contemplated  by  Lord  Stanley,  or  whether 
they  ever  expressed  an  opinion  upon  that  subject  ?— I 
find  at  the  eighth  page  of  this  little  volume,  to 
Which  I again  refer,  four  propositions,  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  general  Synod  of  Ulster  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Commissioners.  I find  also  an  extract 
from  the  Board’s  minutes  thereon,  dated  August,  1833. 
The  propositions  have  no  date,  but  I.  presume  it  was 
in  that  year  they  were  made. 

16020.  'These  propositions  or  resolutions  of  the 
synod  had  reference  to  the  schools  which  were  in  ex- 
istence under  ministers  or  committees  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  previous  to  union  with  the  Board?- — 
The  first  resolution  evidently  contemplates  giving  aid 
to  schools  previously  in  existence. 

16021.  . .But  as  a matter  of  fact,  though  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  vested 
as  against  non-vested  schools,  are  you  aware  that  by  a 
return  which  I hold  in.  my  hand,  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  National  Board,  it  appeal’s  some  of  the  earliest 
vested  schools  were  under  Presbyterian  managers,  and 
that  of  the  thirty-three  vested  schools  in  the  counties 
of  Antrim  and  Down  alone,  fifteen  were  under  Pres- 
byterian managers,  and  sixteen  under  Roman  Catholic 
•previous  to  1840,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1832. 
Does  not  that  show  that  Presbyterians  had  no  objection 
to  vested  schools  as  such  ? — I should  say,  of  course,  that 
return  must  be  correct,  and  if  there  were  vested  schools 
under  Presbyterian  management,  I would  say  it  is  a 
proof  that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  the  vested  system. 

T 6022.  Reference  was  made  by  a Witness  on  a 
' former  occasion  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  In- 
spectors under  the  National  Board  connected  with  the 
Queen’s  University.  Did  you  belong  to  that  class? — 
I received  my  university  education  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  graduated  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity. in  1852. 

16023.  Have  you  any  Objection  to  state  your  uni- 
versity distinctions— statements,  having  been  made  ? — 
Well,  , if  you  consider  it  necessary,  I will. 

16024.  You  are  a graduate  of  the  university  ? — I 
am.  I have  no  wish  to  put  forward  any  statement 


connected  with  myself,  unless  you  think  it  desirable,  Oct.  27,  lass, 
but,  of  course,  I have  no  objection  to  do  so.  Jag  wi]son 

16025.  You  said  you  had  experience  as  an  Inspector  eSq’ 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  How  was  it  you 
were  appointed  to  the  west  of  Ireland  or  to  the  south 
of  Ireland  ? — l avas  appointed  to  the  west  of  Ireland 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  without  asking 
me  whether  I liked  that  distxict  or  not.  I was  sent  to 
the  south  of  Ireland  against  my  will,  because  Dr. 

Newell  requested  I should  be  sent  to  it  to  take  charge 
of  a model  school.  I liked  the  Loughrea  district  very 
much,  and  I did  not  like  to  leave  it. 

16026.  We  have  had  it  stated  to  us  that  Presby- 
terian Inspectors  like  to  be  appointed  to  districts  in 
the  neighboiu-hood  of  their  own  friends  and  people. 

Now,  had  you  any  desire  to  be  sent  to  .the  north  of 
Ireland,  or  would  you  prefer  the  south  or  west  ?■ — I 
did  not  care  where  they  sent  me.  I should,  however, 
have  preferred  living  in  a good  town,  but  unfortunately 
for  myself  they  sent  me  to  a small  town,  and  I did  not 
like  that.  I had  no  objection  to  the.  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  at  all. 

16027.  Loughrea  and  Dunmanway  were  Roman 
Catholic  districts  ? — They  were. 

16028.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  generally  as  to  the  mixed  and  National  system 
of  education  ? — In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience 
as  Inspector  of  National  schools  I never  heard  a single 
complaint  from  any  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  cleri- 
cal or  lay,  against  the  National  system  of  education ; 
they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system 
as  it  existed,  and  I believe  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
are  satisfied  with  it  still. 

16029.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  objection  on  account 
of  the  inspection  of  those  schools  by  Protestants? — I 
never  heard  the  slightest  objection. 

1 6030.  Was  there,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  admitted,  a mixed  attendance  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  children  during  your  time  ? — I 
think  so  ; the  only  cause  of  the  attendance  not  being 
more  mixed  than  it  was,  consisted  in  the  opposition 
given  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  have  their 
own  schools  wherever  it  was  possible,  so  that  they 
might  teach  the  Scriptures  at  any  hour  of  the  day  they 
thought  fit.  That  caused,  in  the  districts  in  which  T 
was,  the  Protestant  children  to  stay  away  a good  deal 
from  the  National  schools. 

16031.  Having  given  your  attention  to  the  recent 
reports  of  the  Board,  do  you  think  the  mixed  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  on  the 
increase  or  otherwise  ? — -I  think  it  is  on  the  increase. 

I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Commissioners’  Report  for 
1867.  In  page  7 of  that  report  you  will  find  a 
table  showing  the  per  centage  of  schools,  from  which 
returns  were  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils  for  the  years 
1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867.  I have  added  in 
myself  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  for  1864  the  re- 
turn  for  1861,  and  I find  that  while  in  1861  the  aver- 
age was  53’6  per  cent.,  it  is  now  59*8  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  six  per  cent,  in  the  six  years,  the  increase 
being  at  the  rate  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

16032.  Considering  the  action  of  the  Commissioners 
to  which  you  have  referred  as  taking  the  line  of  de- 
nominationalism,  is  not  that  direct  proof  that  the  mixed 
system  of  education  is  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
country  ? — I think  so.  The  object  was,  as  I understand 
Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  to  train  up  children  of  different 
creeds  together,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
mitigate  the  sectarian  feelings,  which  have  always  been, 
in  my  opinion,  the  curse  of  this  country.  I think  the 
National  system  has  succeeded  to  a great  extent  in 
doing  that,  and  I think  it  a great  pity,  when  the  tree 
has  grown  .nearly  to  perfection,  that  it  should  be  cut 
down. 

16033.  I take  it  that  your  opinion  is  that  each 
school  supported  by  the  State  should  beopen  to  all-tlie 
children  of  the  State  without  any.  risk  of  interference 
with  their  religious  principles  1— I think  so. 

4-  U2 
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Oct.  27,  1868.  160  34.  Has  the  State,  in  your  opinion,  any  further 

~~  duty  in  regard  to  minorities  ? — I think  it  is  the  duty 
Jas.  Wilson,  of  tjie  gtate  to  protect  minorities  from  any  interference 
with  their  religious  opinions.  I should  also  mention, 
that  in  a very  able  paper  read  before  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  by  Professor  Nes- 
bitt, of  Belfast,  he  instanced  another  advantage  arising 
from  the  mixed  system,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
minorities,  viz. : that  it  teaches  a lesson  of  forbearance  to 
the  majority,  which  I think  is  a very  important  thing. 

1 6035.  From  your  experience  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  do  you  think  there  are  frequent  Protes- 
tant minorities  whose  educational  interests  should  be 
attended  to  in  connexion  with  a united  system,  and 
who  should  be  protected  ? — I think  there  are  in  the 
Dunmanway  district,  with  which  I was  familiar  in  con- 
sequence of  living  there  two  years,  many  parishes 
where,  if  you  have  denominational  education,  you  shut 
out  all  the  Protestant  children  from  being  educated 
at  all. 

16036.  Have  you  mixed  much  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity? — I have,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Dining  the  three  years  I was  Inspector, 
nearly  all  my  acquaintances  were  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen.  I have,  since  that  time,  met  with  many 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and,  as  a member  of  the 
Bar,  I meet  Roman  Catholic  barristers  every  day. 

16037.  Have  they  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject  of  education,  and  if  so,  what  is  their  opinion 
of  denominationalism  ? — In  my  opinion,  judging  from 
conversations  I have  had  with  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men, I believe  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  mixed  system,  and  would, 
to  a very  great  extent,  deplore  the  introduction  of  the 
denominational  system.  I may  mention  an  instance. 
I came  here  on  Friday  last,  being  summoned  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  this  Commission  to  give  evidence  at  two 
o’clock.  The  Commission  were  not  prepared  to  hear 
my  evidence,  and  I was  requested  to  come  back  at 
four.  While  walking  up  Rutland-square,  I met  a Ro- 
man Catholic  gentleman  whom  I knew,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  this  Commission — I having 
stated  to  him  that  I was  to  be  a witness.  He  told  me  that 
in  his  opinion,  as  an  educated  Roman  Catholic,  he 
believed  the  National  system  was  the  best  for  this 
country,  and  that  any  change  would  be  a change  for 
the  worse.  He  instanced  a case  which  occurred  in 
Cork.  He  said  Sir  John  Arnott  instituted  an  agitation, 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  for  the  establishment  of 
a model  school  in  Cork,  under  the  National  Board, 
and  asked  my  friend  to  act  as  secretary  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Cork,  in  connexion  with  that  agitation. 
My  friend  complied.  He  told  me  that  200  Roman 
Catholics  in  Cork  signed  a requisition  to  have  the 
model  school  established ; but  before  the  requisition 
was  forwarded,  Dr.  Delany,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Cork,  came  to  Sir  John  Arnott,  and  induced  him  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  requisition,  although  he 
was  the  person  who  started  the  movement. 

16038.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
name  the  gentleman? — Not  the  least;  for  he  told 
me  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  come  here,  and  state  it 
himself.  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Barry,  Professor  of 
Law  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

16039.  Master  Brooke. — Proceed  with  your  state- 
ment?— He  told  me  that  Dr.  Delany  came  to  Sir 
John  Arnott,  and  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  requisition;  but  notwithstanding  the  with- 
drawal, they  had  prosecuted  the  matter,  and  the  Com- 
missioners had  consented  to  establish  a model  school 
in  Cork.  He  told  me  the  model  school  was  now 
attended  by  a veiy  large  number  of  children.  I think 
by  the  last  report  there  were  on  the  rolls  something 
like  200  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  between  700 
and  800  Protestants  of  all  denominations. 

16040.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  Commissioners’  Re- 
port for  1867  gives  the  number  specifically? — Yes; 
688  children  of  the  Established  Church,  173  Roman 
Catholics,  62  Presbyterians,  and  134  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 


16041.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  happen  to-  knew 
how  many  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the  roll  now,  and 
what  is  the  average  attendance? — I am  not  able  to 
state.  I take  the  numbers  from  the  Commissioners’ 
Report  for  1867,  the  last  issued.  There  were  then 
173  Roman  Catholic  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Cork 
model  school,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Dr. 
Delany,  which  has  since  continued. 

16042.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  this  Cork 
model  school,  did  you  hear  that  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  par-ties  who  had  previously  signed  the 
memorial,  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  their  names  ? — 
I did  not  hear  of  any  pressure,  except  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Sir  J.  Arnott  himself.  Sir  J ohn 
Arnott  was  then  M.P.  for  Kinsale.  I am  not.  pre- 
pared to  state  what  the  nature  of  the  pressure  was ; 
but  I infer  it  was  some  pressure  of  a Parliamentary  kind. 

16043.  Are  you  aware  that  in  addition  to  Professor 
Barry,  Dr.  Lyons,  late  M.P.  for  Cork,  and  Mr.  Done- 
gan,  J.P.,  were  par-ties  to  the  memorial,  and  refused  to 
withdraw  their  names  from  it  ? — I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

16044.  With  regard  to  convent  schools,  do  I under- 
stand you  to  say  you  regard  their  connexion  with  tlie 
Board  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Lord  Stanley’s  let- 
ter?— I do  not  know  what  Lord  Stanley’s  intentions  were. 
Convent  schools  are  open,  like  all  other  schools,  to  the 
children  of  all  creeds,  if  they  choose  to  go ; but  I con- 
sider convent  schools  must,  from  their  nature,  be 
denominational,  and  that  no  Protestant  child  could, 
with  safety  to  its  creed,  attend  a convent  school : not 
that  the  ladies  of  the  convent  would  break  any  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them ; but  all  the  concomitants  of  the 
school  are  denominational. 

16045.  Have  the  convent  schools  any  special  ad- 
vantages under  the  Board  ? — They  have. 

16046.  What  do  you  regard  as  their  special  advan- 
tages ? — They  have  this  special  advantage,  that  there 
is  no  examination  of  the  teachers.  A teacher  may  be 
wholly  incompetent,  but  the  Board  ask  no  questions, 
whether  she  is  competent  or  not.  They  have  also  an 
advantage,  I think,  in  their  mode  of  payment. 

16047.  To  what  do  you  refer? — In  the  first  place 
they  have  the  capitation  grant,  and  in  addition  to  the 
capitation  grant,  they  have  monitors  provided  to  aid 
the  teachers.  I made  inquiries,  and  found  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  National  Board,  there  are 
altogether  138  first  class  female  monitors,  and  I am 
informed  that  ninety  of  these  are  in  the  convent  schools  ■ 
throughout  Ireland — that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
first  class  female  monitors  are  in  convent  schools.  I 
have  made  a calculation  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  convent  schools  in  the  year  1866,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  and  if  the  Commission  wish  I will  lay  it  be- 
fore them. 

16048.  Does  the  mode  of  payment  by  capitation 
grant  give  anything  like  a fair  representation  of  the 
amount  they  receive  ? — It  does  not. 

16049.  Will  you  show  how  it  differs? — I have 
taken  the  figures  from  the  Commissioners’  Report 
for  1866.  You  will  find  in  that  Report  from  page 
47 5 to  480  a list  of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 
I have  extracted  from  them  the  convent  schools,  and 
I have  also  made  a calculation  from  the  rales  of  the 
Board  of  the  amount  the  capitation  should  be  for  each 
school,  and  I have  extracted  from  this  book  the  amount 
of  actual  payments  in  salary,  premiums,  and  gratuities, 
to  each  convent  school.  Booterstown  Convent  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  107,  the  capitation  grant 
for  that  number,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
would  be  £25,  whereas  the  amount  actually  paid  is 
£39  10s.  10  d. 

16050.  Mr.  Dease. — To  whom  is  that  paid? — To 
the  nuns. 

16051.  To  the  nuns  individually,  or  to  the  moni- 
tresses  ? — The  monitresses,  of  course,  get  part  of  it. 

16052.  What  is  the  total  amount  paid  at  that  school? 
— £39  10s.  10 d.  in  that  school,  though  it  is  a small  one. 
The  next  convent  school  on  the  list  is  Clondalkin,  the 
average  attendance  in  which  is  131 ; the  capitation  grant 
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for  that  number  would  be  £30  ; the  amount  actually  prepared  to  say,  not  having  made  the  calculation.  Allow  Oct.  27  , )6l-s. 

paid  is  £60  8s.  4c/.  me  before  leaving  this  subject  to  state,  that  I have  Jag  wfll0D> 

16053.  But  who  gets  it — is  it  the  monitresses  or  the  taken  the  cost  of  the  convent  schools  m 18ob  ancl  esq 

nuns  1 Where  there  are  monitors,  of  course  they  get  the  cost  of  the  convent  schools  in  1866,  and  I find, 

then' salary.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the  convent  that  in  the  year  1856  the  cost  of  supporting  Kings 

schools  get  the  capitation  grant  in  addition  to  getting  Inn-street  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  535, 
paid  teachers  to  do  the  work.  The  next  on  the  list  was  £97  8s.  9c/.  In  the  year  1866,  I have  taken 
is  Dalkey  Convent  school,  with  an  average  attendance  a different  school,  because  Kings  Inn-street  school 
of  119-  the  capitation  grant  for  that  number  would  has  greatly  increased  in  attendance  since  1 bob.  1 
be  £25 ; the  actual  payment  they  receive  is  £53  have  taken  George’s-hill  school,  which  is  also  in  the 
13s.  4c/.  The  next  is  Blackrock  convent ; it  has  an  city  of  Dublin,  which  had  m lbbb  an  average 
average  attendance  of  242;  the  capitation  grant  for  attendance  of  529,  or  nearly  the  same  number  that 
that  number  would  be  £50 ; the  actual  payment  King’s  Inn-street  school  had  in  1856 ; and  1 ascertain 
is  £92  18s.  4cZ.  Glastliule  Convent  has  an  average  that  while  King’s  Inn-street  school  was  supported  in 
attendance  of  172;  the  capitation  grant  for  which  1856  for  £97  8s.  9c/.,  the  salary  paid  to  George  s-hill 
would  be  £35  ; the  actual  payment  was  £64  18s.  school  in  1866  was  £316  4s.  7c/.,  somethmg  more  than 
4c/.  Kingstown  Convent  has  an  average  attendance  three  times  the  amount,  showing  that  in  the  last  ten 
of  460;  the  capitation  grant  for  that  number  years  the  amount  paid  to  convent  schools  of  the  same 
would  be  £89  15s.  ; the  amount  they  actually  re-  size  has  largely  increased.  - 

ceive  is  £192.  Loretto  Convent,  Katkfarnliam,  has  16064.  Is  it  largely  increased  m the  case  of  other 
an  average  attendance  of  1 23  scholars  ; the  capitation  National  schools  1— It  is  increased,  but  not  in  the  same 

grant  for  that  would  be  £25;  the  amount  actually  paid  ratio.  . 

is  £63.  Baggot-street  Convent  school  has  an  average  16065.  Will  you  give  the  ratio  in  both  cases,  n 
attendance  of  739  ; the  capitation  grant  would  be  £132;  you  please?— I have  not  gone  into  that  case,  but  I 
the  amount  actually  paid  is  £460  12s.  6c/.,  that  is  more  will  do  it  in  two  minutes 
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than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant. 
Golden  Bridge  Convent  school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  234  pupils  ; the  capitation  grant  for  that  num- 
ber would  be  £50 ; the  sum  actually  paid  is  £148  Is.  8c/., 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant. 
The  next  is  Warrenmount  Convent  school,  average 


16066.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  gone  into 
that  case — I refer  to  the  case  with  regard  to  which 
Professor  Sullivan  now  inquires — have  you  entered 
into  that  calculation  ? — No. 

16067.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Than  it  is  a mere  guess  ? 
When  you  say  it  is  not  in  the  same  proportion 


attendance  279  ; the  capitation  grant  would  be  £60  ; you  make  that  statement  as  a mere  guess  ?— -No  ; not 
the  amount  actually  received  is  £152  15s.  10c/.  King’s  as  a guess  by  any  means.  I am  aware  that  the  cost 
Inn-street  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  851 ; of  ordinary  National  schools  has  increased,  because  I 
the  capitation  grant  would  be  £141 ; the  amount  am  aware,  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been 
actually  paid  was  £556  5s.  raised,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  cause  for  the 

16054.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  a convent  ?— It  is.  increase  except  that ; and  I should  say,  from  my  know- 
16055.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— Where  do  you  get  those  ledge  of  the  present  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 

figures  ? I have  extracted  them  from  the  Commis-  former  salaries  of  the  teachers,  that  the  cost  has  not 

sioners’  Report  for  1S66— the  last  report  published  by  any  means  doubled. 

by  them  which  gives  any  statistics.  The  next  school  16068.  But  that  is  not,  still,  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
in  the  list  is  George’s-hill  Convent  school,  average  tion.  You  stated  that  the  ratios  m which  the  two  m- 
attendance  529  ; the  capitation  grant  would  be  creases  had  taken  place  were  not  the  same.  is 
£102  10s.  ; the  amount  actually  paid  is  £316  4s.  7 d.  that  the  result  of  a calculation,  or  is  it  a mere  guess f 
Tranquilla  Convent  school  has  an  average  attendance  — It  is  the  result  of  my  knowledge  of  the  present  mode 

of  62 ; the  capitation  grant  would  be  £15  ; amount  of  paying  teachers  and  the  former  mode  of  paying 

actually  paid  £33  10s.  6tZ.  The  last  is  the  Fir  House  teachers. 

Convent  school ; the  average  attendance  is  55  ; the  16069.  Is  that  founded  upon  calculation,  that  is  my 
capitation  grant  would  be  £15  ; the  sum  actually  paid  question  ?— It  is  founded  upon  this  In  the  year  1806 

is  £12  10s.  In  the  last  instance  the  sum  paid  the  salary  paid  to  a , first-class  teacher  of  the  Prst  dm- 

is  less  than  the  capitation  grant.  The  general  result  sion  was  £46,  and  in  the  year  1S66  it  was  £o_.  There 
is  this— there  the  fourteen  convent  schools  in  the  is  the  same  ratio  observed  in  the  lower  orders  of  the 
comity  of  Dublin,  including  the  city : the  total  average  teachers — that  is,  an  increase  of  about  one-eighth  m the 
attendance  at  them  is  4,105  children  : the  entire  amount  teachers’  salaries,  and  there  is  not  any  other  increase 


of  the  capitation  grant,  calculated  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  should  be  £795  5s.  The  total 
amount  of  actual  payments  is  £2,136  9s.  3d. 


in  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  school  that  I am  aware  of. 

16070.  Have  you  taken  the  cost  per  head  of  pupils, 
exclusive  of  the  convent  schools,  in  1855,  and  also  in 


16056  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  say  that  these  schools  1866  or  1868 — the  year  you  refer  to.  Do  you  mean 
receive  from  the  Board  a larger  amount  in  the  aggre-  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  increase  than  the  addition 


'ate  than  other  schools  of  equal  size  usually  receive ? to  the  salary  in  the  cost  per  head?— There  may  be, 
Li  do  not  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  there  being  additional 

1 6057  Mr.  SuUivan— What  would  be  the  average  teachers  or  additional  monitresses  appointed— more 


I do  not.  perhaps,  m consequence  ox  w. 

16057.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  would  be  the  average  teachers  or  additional  monitres  .. 
amount  received  per  pupil  ?-It  varies.  now  than  then.  There  may  be  some  small  increase  n 

16058.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Take  the  highest  payment,  that  respect. 
e.o.,  King’s  Inn-street,  how  much  would  it  be  per  16071.  Is  not  that  an  addii 
]iead  1 The  average  on  all  the  convent  schools  would  teachers’  salaries  ?— Of  com'se  it 


addition  to  the  cost — the 


be  about  10s.  per  head,  more  or  less.  161 

16059.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do.  you  know  what  the  other— 

average  for  each  school  all  over  Ireland  is  ? — I believe  National  schools  have  not  had  the  same  indulgence  ex- 
it is  higher  than  that.  tended  to  them  as  the  convent  schools. 

16060.  Is  it  much  higher?— I am  not  able  to  tell  16073.  I come  back  to  the  question  again.  Do 
„ou  you  come  to  that  conclusion  by  calculation,  or  is  it  a 

16061.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  it  is  15s.  mere  guess? — I come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  fact 

Mi  per  keadt-X should  not  tint  in  the  year  1864  there  jm  » letter  {torn  bn- 

16062.  That  is  to  say  the  ordinary  schools  get  50  Robt.  Peel  to  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonneli, 

per  cent  more  ? — The  ordinary  schools  are  better  schools.  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  objecting  to  cer- 
16063.  We  are  not  discussing  which  is  the  better  tain  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  ; and  what 
— that  is  a different  question;  are  you  able  to  state  was  objected  to,  as  appears  by  the  answer  of  the  Oom- 
whether  the  cost  per  pupil  is  more  or  less  in  the  two  missioners,  printed  in  this  parliamentary  return,  was- 
classes  of  school  ? — I understand  the  cost  in  ordinary  this  rule  : — “ In  the  case  of  a few  very  large  and 
schools  i.  higher,  hot  as  to  the  exact  figures  I am  not  kighlytefficient  schools,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared 


16072.  Is  that  increased  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
her  schools  as  in  the  convent  schools  ? — The  other 
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Cci.  27,  1668.  to  appoint  young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first- 
;Jas.  Wilson  c*ass  m°Mtors,  with  a rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher 
esi].  ’ than  that  of  paid  monitors  of  the  above  grades.”  That 
was  objected  to  by  Sir  Robt.  Peel,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  rules’  of  the  Board,  and  as  I have  stated,  about 
two-thirds  of  these  first-class  monitors  are  in  convent 
schools. 

16074.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Is 
that  ratio  generally  the  result  of  calculation  or  of 
guess  work? — I have  not  estimated  the  exact  ratio  of 
the  increase  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  but  I say 
it  is  not  by  any  means  double. 

16075.  My  question  was,  is  that  the  result  Of  guess 
or  of  calculation  ? — I have  told  you  what  it  is  the  re- 
sult of. 

16076.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Would  not  the  calculation 
be  very  simple  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  with  respect 
to  the  ordinary,  as  the  convent  school  ? — I should  think 
it  would. 

16077.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Could  not  any  Commis- 
sioner make  it  for  himself? — Any  Commissioner  can 
make  it  for  himself  in  five  minutes. 

16078.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  it  is  a proper 
thing  to  put  on  evidence  mere  guess  work  in  matters 
of  figures — merely  general  impressions? — I have  stated 
that  it  was  not  guess  work. 

16079.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask,  have  you  been 
attempting  such  a thing- — have  you  offered  to  give  us 
the  proportion  in  reference  to  ordinary  schools? — lam 
quite  willing  to  enter  into  it,  but  it  would  take  a little 
time. 

16080.  You  have  not  done  so  ? — I have  not  done  so. 
16081.  Now  you  have  referred  to  the  Clonakilty 
case.  Have  you  heard  of  similar  cases  to  that  at  Cloua- 
kilty — you  were  stationed  in  Loughrea  for  some  time  ? 
— I have ; worse  cases  than  the  Clonakilty  case. 

16082.  In  what  district  ? — I have  heard  of  a case  in 
Oughterard,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  which,  I believe, 
is  a worse  case  than  the  Clonakilty  case.  A vested 
school  was  there  shut  up  altogether. 

16083.  And  a new  school  taken  on  in  connexion 
With  the  Board  ? — A convent  school  was  taken  on  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  there  being  a vested  school 
in  the  place,  which  was  shut  up  afterwards. 

16084.  Were  the  Inspectors  at  that  time  required 
to  make  any  inquiry  upon  the  subject? — Weil  l can 
only  speak  from  what  I have  heard  about  the  case 
generally.  I was  not  in  that  district  myself ; but  I 
heard  that  the  Inspector  had  reported  against  it.  That 
is  a matter,  which  this  Commission  can  very  easily 
ascertain  by  asking  for  the  Inspector’s  report,  which  I 
ain  sure  would  be  furnished  by  the  National  Board. 

16085.  From  your  experience  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
made  grants  to  new  schools,  {he  effect  being  to  injure 
the  previously  existing  schools  in  several  cases  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I mentioned  the  case  of  Clonakilty,  where  the 
attendance  in  the  old  vested  school  was  reduced  to 
about  ohe-tllird  of  What  it  used  to  be.  The  average 
attendance  of  200  girls  was  redueed  to  80.  I mentioned 
the  case  of  Oughterard,  where  a vested  female  school 
was  shut  up;  and  there  was  a case  at  Oranmore  where 
a vested  female  school  was  shut  up  altogether  too  ; and 
I may  mention  to  you  that  in  one  Presbyterian  place 
the  Boai’d  granted  aid  to  one  Presbyterian  School  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  Presbyterian  school. 

16086.  In  What  place? — In  Antrim  that  case  oc- 
curred. 

16087.  In  the  town  of  Antrim? — In  the  toWn  of 
Antrim. 

16088.  Was  the  manager  of  that  school  a Presby- 
terian minister? — He  was.  I had  a letter  from  him 
fke  other  day,  in  wliich  he  'complained  about  the  Way 
in  which  he  Was  treated. 

160S9.  But  did  any  other  Presbyterian  minister 
make  a fresh  application? — My  correspondent  Was  the 
minister  of  one  of  the  congregations  in  Antrim ; and  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  another  congregation  made 
an  application  for  a school.  * It  was  stated  that  there 
Was  no  room  for  the  two  schools ; that  was  stated 
to  the -Board;  but  there  Was ; some  special  influence 


brought  to  bear  there,  and  the  new  school  was  taken 
into  connexion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  school. 

16090.  Did  you  hear  that  the  Head  or  District  Inspec- 
tor in  that  case  also  reported  against  the  establishment 
of  that  new  school? — My  correspondent  stated  that 
they  did. 

16091.  And  who  is  your  correspondent? — The  Rev 
George  Magill,  of  Cork.  He  is  now  in  Cork ; he  was 
then  in  Antrim. 

1 6092.  And  did  he,  as  the  manager  of  the  old  school, 
also  object  to  it?— He  objected  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  school,  and  he  tells  me,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  the  new  school  his  old 
school  was  very  seriously  injured  The  average  at- 
tendance was  necessarily  reduced,  and  his  teacher  was 
fined  for  the  attendance  being  reduced. 

16093.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  the  two  patrons  of 
the  same  branch  of  Presbyterians  ? — Of  the  same 
branch. 

16094.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Both  belonged  to  the 
General  Assembly? — -Yes;  I mention  it  merely  as  an 
instance  of  the  facility,  With  which  grants  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Board. 

16095.  Now,  do  you  regard  this  as  the  action  of 
a Board  desirous  of  promoting  either  a united  or 
efficient  system  of  education? — I think  it  is  very  un- 
desirable for  a Board  to  do  such  an  act  as  I have 
stated  they  did  in  Antrim,  because  instead  of  having 
one.  efficient  school,  such  as  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
place,  they  establish  two  probably  inefficient  ones— that 
is  the  attendance  would  be  small  and  the  schools  in- 
sufficiently supported  to  remunerate  a good  teacher. 

16096.  It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  that 
some  special  favour  was  extended  to  the  Presbyterians 
at  an  early  period.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that 
subject? — I do  not  think  they  ever  got  any  favour  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  contained  in  this 
little  book,  to  which  I have  inferred  So  often. 

1609/.  And  what  is  the  book  to  wliich  you  have 
referred? — The  first  volume  of  the  Commissioners’  re- 
ports. The  usual  charge  against  the  Presbyterians -is 
this,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
the  non-vested  system ; but  I find  here  the  four  propo- 
sitions submitted  in  1833,  and  tlie  printed  -answer  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  then  Secretary  of  the  National  Board,  to  the 
application  made  by  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the 
case  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School ; and  it  is 
quite  evident  from  that,  that  the  grant  was  made 
upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  National  Board, 
which  were  extended  at  that  time  to  all  other  parties. 
And  again  in  1 840  there  was  a deputation,  as  it  appears, 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Commissioners,  in  their 
report  for  1839,  alluded  to  it,  and  there  is  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Broughshane,  making  an  application  on  behalf  of  a 
school  at  Correen,  and  this  application  was  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  application  that  was  formerly  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  on  behalf  of  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  School,  and  the  Commissioners  stated, 
that  they  granted  the  aid  to  the  Correen  School,  it 
being  clearly  in  accordance  -with  their  principles. 

16098.  Mr.  Stokes. — Had  not  the  Presbyterians 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  before 
they  went  to  the  Board  with  that  application  ? — It 
appears  from  the  Report  that  the  Presbyterians  had  a 
deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  wliich  is  stated  in 
the  previous  page  (page  145),  which  deputation  was 
received  on  the  24th  of  January,  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; and  the  Commissioners  then  stated  - the  result 
of  that  deputation,  and  that  the  understanding  come 
to  was  that  a special  application  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board  by  that  deputation,  and,  on  that  fame 
day,  the  24th  of  January,  1840,  there  Was  a special 
application  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  of 
Broughshane,  to  the  Commissioners ; and  then  there 
is  given  a statement  of  the  Commissioners,,  that  - they 
thought  that  the  application  was  in  accoi-dance  with 
their  principles,  and  that  it  was  only  what  they  .had 
done  before  in  the  case  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
School,  and  they  reprinted  the  letter  which,  had  been 
previously  written  by  Mr.  Kelly  in  1833. 
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L609.9-  Rpy-  Dr.  Wilson. — Their  object  in  refer- 
rrn<i-  to  the  previous  case  was  to  limit  their  line  of 
action  to  that?— Yes;  it  was  indicating  what  they  had 
all  along  been  doing.  I believe  there  were  many 
Presbyterian  schools  connected  with  the  Board  at  that 

time.  -nii 

16100.  Now,  keeping  in  view  Master  Brooke  s ques- 
tion, refer  to  page  149  of  the  report,  and  read  there 
the  first  paid  of  paragraph  26. — (Witness  reads. ) 

“It  maybe  proper  to  add  that  before  granting  aid  toward 
the  building  of  a school  we  have,  ever  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  District  Superintendents  m 1838,  required 
them  to  ascertain  , whether  any  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  o-ivinir  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  should  it  be 
established;  but  we  have  never  required  this  information 
from  them  before  granting  aid  by  way  of  salary  or  of  books 
to  schools  already  in  existence.” 

16101.  Now,  previous  to  1840  did  not  the  same 
principle  apply  to  non-vested  schools,  whether  they 
were  under  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian,  or  Roman 
Catholic  management  ? — That  is  so. 

16102.  The  principle  being  that  ever  since  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendents  they  have  required  them 
to  ascertain  before  granting  aid  towards  the  building 
of  a school  whether  any  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  "ivin"  religious  instruction  in  the  school  should 
it  be  established,  “ but  we  never  required  this  informa- 
tion from  them  before  granting  aid  by  way  of  salary 
or  of  books  to  schools  already  m existence.  1 hat  was 

the  principle  acknowledged  in  that  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners  in  1839,  and  previous  to  1840,  tire  supposed 
time  of  the  union  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the  Board  i 
—The  sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  not 
written  until  the  year  1840,  though  it  is  the  report  for 
1839  as  the  deputation  alluded  to  in  that  report  did 
not  take  place  till  1840,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  signed  by  the  Commissioners  till  well  on  in 
the  year  1840.  That  deputation  occurred  in  January, 

16103  But  in  that  report  did  they  not  refer  to  their 
previous  line  of  action  ?— They  did.  They  stated  their 
previous  line  of  action  with  regard  to  non-vested 
schools.  . . 

16104.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  National  system— is  then- 
position  a proper  one,  or  does  it  demand  improvement? 
—I  think  it  ought  to  be  greatly  improved. 

16105.  In  what  way? — The  teacher  is  at  present 
appointed  by  the  patron  or  manager  of  the  school,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  event  ot 
his  being  found  incompetent,  when  examined  by  then- 
inspectors.  If  he  be  incompetent,  of  course  he  is  not 
appointed;  but  the  teacher  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
patron  without  any  communication  whatsoever  with 
the  Commissioners.  I think  that  is  a power,  which 
ought  not  to  be  vested  in  a local  manager. 

16106.  But  are  we  not  to  suppose  that  those  cases 
vvill  be  very  rare?— Well,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  are  very  rare;  but  they shoiild  be  impossible,  and 
I believe  the  teachers  complain  very  much,  that 
they  are  left  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  local 
managers.  , „ „ , 

16107.  Do  you  refer  to  teachers  of  all  denomina- 
tions?— Of  all  denominations.  I.  believe  it  is  a uni- 
rversal  complaint.  . . 

16108.  Have  you  had  any  case  that  brings  the 
matter  under  .your  special  attention  1— I never  had  a 
case,  where  a teacher  was  to  my  knowledge  dis- 
missed without,  cause  by  the  manager;  but  the  fact 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  without  cause  makes 
him  the  submissive  tool  of  the  manager,  in  case  the 
manager  chooses  to  make  a tool  of  him  ; and  I have 
known  a case  where  a teacher  has  been  obliged  by  the 
■act,  not  exactly  of  the  manager,  but  of  the  manager  s 
curate,  to  break  a rule  of  the  Board,  and  get  himself 
dismissed  for  doing,  so. 

16109.  By  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — By 
the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

16110.  And  what  beparne  of  that  teacher? — He  was 
afterwards,  although  disputed  by  tho  Commissioners  of 
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16111.  Mi •.  Dease. — Mention  the  names  of  the  par-  esq. 
ties  1 I forget  the  name  of  the  teacher,  but  I can  men- 

tion the  whole  circumstance,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

16112.  I think  it  desirable?— Well,  it  was  a case 
that  occurred  in  Clonakilty,  the  same  town  that  I 
alluded  to  before.  There  was  some  local  dissension  m 
connexion  with  the  workhouse.  I,  at  the  present 
moment,  forget  the  exact  origin  of  the  quarrel,  but  it 
ended  in  what  are  well  known  as  the  Clonakilty  riots 
of  1856.  The  mob  went  through  the  town  of  Clonakilty 
smashing  the  windows.  The  teacher  of  the  Darrary 
National  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty, 
a school  in  the  parish  in  which  Clonakilty  is  situated, 
was  made  to  act  as  the  secretary  of  a public  meetmg, 
where  some  of  those  matters  were  discussed,  and  where 
resolutions  were  passed  of  a nature  which  a teacher  of 
the  National  Board  ought  not  to  have  been  in  anyway 
a party  to. 

16113.  When  you  say  “made,’  by  whom  was  be 
made? — I was  informed,  that  he  was  made  to  act  in 
this  capacity  by  the  curate  of  the  parish  priest,  who 
was  the  manager  of  his  school.  The  parish  priest  was 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Madden ; the  curate  was  the  Rev. 

Michael  Molony ; and  my  authority  for  making  this 
statement  is  the  Rev.  Morgan  Madden,  parish  priest. 

Those  resolutions  were  of  an  inflammatory  character  to 
some  extent.  They  were  published  in  the  Cork  paper ; 
as  they  came  under  my  observation,  I considered  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  teacher’s  conduct  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board.  Before  doing  so.  of  course,  I had  an 
interview  with  his  manager,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Madden, 
parish  priest  of  Clonakilty,  and  told  him  that  the 
teacher  having  been  secretary  to  this  meeting 
had  committed  in  my  opinion  a breach  of  the  Board  s 
rule,  which  directed  him  not  to  take  part  in  any 
political  or  local  discussions.  He  stated  that  he  believed 
it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  the 
fault  of  his  own  curate,  Mr.  Molony.  I said  that  that 
was  a matter,  which  I could  not  enter  into  ; that  the 
teacher  had  acted  as  secretary,  and  that  those  resolu- 
tions had  been  published,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Board.  The  Rev.  Mr. 

Molony  used  all  the  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  me,  to  induce  me  to  refrain  from  reporting  the 
teacher.  Amongst  other  things  he  got  the  nephew  of 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Cork,  to  come  to  me  and  offer  me  the  advantage  of 
that  gentleman’s  aid  in  my  own  career,  if  I declined 
to  forward  this  report.  I told  him  I could  look  upon 
lus  offer  as  nothing  else,  than  an  offer  of  a bribe,  and 
that  I should  feel  bound,  in  addition  to  stating  the  case 
of  the  teacher,  to  state  the  fact,  that  such  an  offer  had 
been  made  to  me,  as  I thought  it  was  most  insulting. 

I reported  it  to  the  Board,  and  the  teacher  was  dis- 
missed from  that  school,  not  from  the  service  of  the 
Board. 

16114.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Does  your  report  appear 
in  the  published  records  of  the  Board — does  this 
matter  appeal-  in  your  report  for  the  year  ? — It  was 
not  the  habit  of  the  District  Inspectors  to  make  any 
mention  of  such  matters  in  their  yearly  report.  My 
letter  will  be  found  amongst  the  education  papers. 

16115.  Was  it  published  as  part  of  the  records? — 

No,  it  was  not. 

16116.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  became  of  this 
teacher? — Another  teacher  in  the  same  town  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  being,  party  to  the  Clonakilty  riots,  at 
the  Cork  assizes.  I cut  out  the  extract  from  the  news- 
paper, and  sent  it  forward  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
he  was  dismissed.  He  was  teacher  of  .the  Clonakilty 
male  school,  which  is  a much  better  school  than  the 
Dan-ary  school,  and  in  the  meantime  the  teacher  of  the 
Dan-ary  school  having  beeen  dismissed  from  Darrary, 
was  promoted  to  be  first  teacher  of  the  Clonakilty 
male  school.  When  I inspected  that  school,  I refused 
to  recognise  him  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  as 
the  teacher  of  that  school.  I said,  I conceived  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  pro- 
mote a man  for  misconduct,  and  on  my  report  to  the 
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i Commissioners,  they  made  an  order  that  he  should  not 
be  appointed  to  be  teacher  of  any  school,  within  fifteen 
miles,  I think  it  was,  of  Clonakilty,  whereupon,  as  I 
hear-d,  he  was  appointed  head  teacher  of  a reformatory 
school  in  England. 

16117.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Was  that  school  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Government  ? — I am  not  aware.  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  be 
teacher  of  a reformatory  school  in  England,  and  I am 
not  aware  of  the  name  of  the  school  or  anything  more 
than  that. 

16118.  Mr.  Lease. — In  fact  the  proposed  patronage 
was  transferred  ? — I presume  so.  I instance  that  case 
as  showing  that  a teacher  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
position  of  being  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  patron, 
if  he  declined  to  break  a rule  of  the  Board,  or  declined 
to  act  in  any  improper  manner.  I say  that  the  teacher 
at  that  time,  if  he  had  declined  to  act  as  secretary,  was 
liable  to  instant  dismissal. 

16119.  Lord  Cltmbrock. — Do  you  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  dismissed  if  he  had  refused  to  act  in 
this  improper  manner? — I cannot  say,  but  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  dismissed ; and  I say,  that  he  should  not 
be  in  that  position.  It  is  unjust  to  the  teacher,  and 
unjust  to  the  State,  and  I shall  explain  why.  The 
teacher  enters  the  service  of  the  National  Board,  and 
, spends  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  making  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  practice  of  teaching  in  a National 
school ; and  at  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  it  is  not  right, 
that  that  man  should  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  without 
cause,  as  he  is  at  present  liable  to  be  dismissed.  I say 
it  is  unjust  to  the  State,  that  that  should  occur,  because 
the  State  has  spent  on  the  education  of  the  man  and  in 
his  training  large  sums  of  money,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
allow  the  manager  of  a school  to  deprive  the  public  of 
that  man’s  services  at  his  caprice. 

16120.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Now  you  have  had  ex- 
perience of  the  Dunmanway  Model  School — was  it 
largely  attended  in  your  time  ? — It  was  and  is  still. 

16121.  Were  there  children  of  different  denomina- 
tions there? — Yes. 

16122.  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics? — 
Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  In  fact  it  is 
attended  by  everybody  in  the  town. 

16123.  May  I ask  what  class  of  children  attend  it 
— I refer  to  their  social  position? — The  Dunman- 
way Model  School  is  attended  by,  I may  say,  all  the 
school-going  children  of  the  town  of  Dunmanway,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  attended  by  the 
children  of  some  few  shopkeepers,  but  the  greater  part 
-of  the  children  are  of  the  class,  who  would  attend  an 
'ordinary  National  school ; and  the  Board,  or  the  public 
rather,  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  a few  children  of 
shopkeepers  attend,  when  the  effect  of  establishing 
a school  like  the  Dunmanway  Model  School  must  of 
necessity  be  to  extinguish  all  other  schools  in  the 
place,  to  which  these  people  would  naturally  go. 

16124.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  the  district  to 
which  such  children  can  go  ? — There  is  not. 

16125.  Is  there  not  a National  school  existing  at 
Dunmanway  ? — There  is  a small  school  in  Chapel 
Yard. 

16126.  Under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest  ? 
— Yes.  The  parish  priest  of  Dunmanway  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  his  curates  used  to  attend 
the  Dunmanway  model  school,  and  look  after  the  place, 
and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I am  not  aware 
that  he  is  changed  since  1857. 

16127.  Do  you  think  that  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners, owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  thereby  increasing 
the  number  of  schools,  operates  injuriously  to  the 
-system? — I think  it  does,  because  if  you  allow,  in 
a small  country  village,  a Presbyterian  school — a school 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  you  have  three  small  schools, 
where  one  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Each  school  in 
itself  receives  of  course  a salary  proportioned  to  the 
class  of  the  teacher ; but  the  local  emoluments  of  such 
a school  are  next  to  nothing ; and  you  have  not — you 
cannot  have,  the  same  class  of  teacher's,  that  you  would 


have  if  you  have  a large  school,  with  a considerable  • 
amount  of  local  aid.  If  large  schools  existed,  it  would 
be  worth  the  teacher’s  while  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  Board.  Now,  a teacher  only  remains  in  the 
service  of  the  Board,  until  he  gets  something  better ; 
and  I was  surprised  to  find  from  one  of  the  Board’s 
reports,  the  other  day,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  have  been  less  than  five  years  in  their 
service.  The  teachers  leave,  if  they  can  get  anything 
better.  ° 

16128.  Now,  with  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
National  education,  may  I ask  if  such  a small  village 
school  were  under  a Roman  Catholic  manager,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  should  you,  on  that  account, 
have  any  objection  to  send  your-  children  to  such  a 
school  ? — Should  I,  personally  ? 

16129.  Yes? — I should  have  no  objection  in  the 
world  that  my  children  should  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mathematics,  by  a 
Roman  Catholic.  A Roman  Catholic  would  teach  these 
just  as  well  as  a Protestant.  Of  course  I should  object 
to  his  teaching  them  religion. 

16130.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — Its  constitution 
is  very  well  known. 

16131.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  ? 
— The  number  of  Commissioners  was  increased  by  Mr. 
Cardwell,  when  he  was  here  as  Chief  Secretary  ; and 
he  raised  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  members  I 
believe,  to  one-half.  There  had  been  previously,  I 
believe,  something  less  than  the  half  Roman  Catholics. 

16132.  But,  independent  of  that,  do  you  not  regard 
the  number  of  Commissioners  as  too  large? — Oh  de- 
cidedly. 

16133.  And  as  representing  Churches,  and  to  use  a 
phrase  that  has  been  used  already,  too  squeezable  on 
that  account? — It  is  impossible  for  a man,  when  he  is 
appointed  to  a position  like  the  Commissionership  of 
National  Education,  (to  which  he  is  appointed  solely 
on  account  of  his  creed,)  to  forget  his  own  religion,  if 
any  question  of  creed  arises.  It  is  but  natural,  that 
he  should  recollect  that  he  is  there  as  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church.  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a small  body  of  two  or  three,  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  having  no  discretion 
whatever — a mere  executive  body,  but  having  no  dis- 
cretion as  regards  alteration  of  rules.  At  present,  the 
Commissioners  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of 
spending  the  public  money  in  any  way  they  think  fit, 
once  it  is  granted  to  them. 

16134.  What  proof  have  you  of  that? — I refer  to 
their  own  letter.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  1864,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commissioners  had  no  power  to  alter  any  fundamental 
rule  of  the  system -without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ; and  in  their  reply  to  that  letter  the  Com- 
missioners state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  funda- 
mental rules  : — “ The  Commissioners  consider  that 
their  fundamental  rules,  in  none  of  which  has  any 
change  been  made,  may  be  classed  as  follows— first, 
those  rules  which  protect  the  children  from  any  inter- 
ference with  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  faith  of 
these  rules  parents  send  children  to  the  National 
schools.  Second,  those  roles,  which  entitle  the  pastors 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  in  vested 
schools.  Third,  those  roles,  which  regulate  and  con- 
firm the  rights  of  the  patrons,  and  the  succession  in 
case  of  a vacancy.  A grant  of  land  is  often  given  on 
the  faith  of  these  roles.  Fourth,  the  rules,  which  give 
to  managers  the  right  to  use  the  schools,  or  to  the 
public  the  right  to  visit  them  in  order  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
m the  nature  of  an  increase  of  salary  or  an  expenditure 
of  money,  can  be  considered  as  involving  the  change 
of  a fundamental  role.  Matters  of  this  nature  must 
be  subject  to  frequent  changes.  They  affect  only  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  protected  by  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
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Treasury  and  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  for  any  alter- 
ation in  the  expenditure.”  They  say  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  an  expenditure  of  money  is  a breach  of  a 
rule,  and  that  they  have  a right  to  expend  money  in 
.any  way  they  think  fit  without  the  interference  or 
sanction  of  the  Lord.  Lieutenant. 

16135.  You  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s 
■letter  ; did  it  in  any  way  affect  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  the  Board  ? — I think  it  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  introduce  denominational  education, 
which  would  be  an  upsetting  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Board. 

16136.  At  what  time  did  this  letter  appear1? — I can 
.only  speak  from  its  date.  It  is  dated  the  very  day, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
•the  day  after  he  was  defeated  on  Lord  Dunkellin’s 
amendment. 

16137.  And  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Forteseue  Chief 
(Secretary  for  Ireland? — He  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  then.  The  Government  was  just  going 
•out. 

16138.  Should  you  regard  that  as  in  anyway  an  in- 
dication that  a Government  may  use  the  system  of 
education  for  certain  political  purposes  ? — I think  it  is 
a clear  indication  that  a Government  may  use  the 
system  of  education  for  political  purposes  ; and  I think 
that  the  education  of  Ireland  is  a matter  of  so  great 
importance,  that  it  should  be  settled  by  Parliament, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  a weathercock  to  be  turned 
round  by  the  breath  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  time 
.being. 

16139.  Did  the  Government  which  succeeded,  adopt 
the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Forteseue  ?— The  present  Go- 
vernment refused  to  sanction  the  estimate  for  the 
purposes,  which  were  contemplated  by  Mr.  Forteseue. 

16140.  Had  the  Commissioners  of  Education  taken 
any  action  in  the  matter  in  the  meantime  ? — The  Com- 
missioners of  Education  were  very  energetic,  in  order 
bo  have  the  matter  carried  out  at  once,  and  from  this 
parliamentary  return  which  I have  before  me  I am 
able  to  state,  that  on  the  22nd  of  June,  three  days 
after  the  letter,  a special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
was  summoned  to  take  it  into  consideration.  They  had 
another  special  meeting  on  the  26th  of  June,  another 
on  the  30th  of  June  about  it;  and  another  on  the 
17th  of  July ; in  the  meantime  Lord  Naas  had  come 
over  to  this  countiy. 

16141.  The  meetings  seem  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent. What  was  the  decision  of  the  Board  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  parties  attending  ? — There  may  have 
been  divisions  at  these  meetings,  but  they  are  not 
<,iven,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  at  the  meeting 
of  the  30th  of  November,  1866,  when,  as  stated  in  the 
return,  the  questions  came  before  the  Commissioners, 
first,  whether  provision  should  be  made  in  the  addi- 
tional estimate  to  be  sent  forward  for  the  erection 
of  vested  model  schools  under  local  management ; and 
secondly,  the  maintenance  of  model  schools  under  local 
management  (non-vested).  The  Commissioners  being 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  point,  the  question  is  put  to 
the  vote,  when  the  following  members  vote  in  favour 
of  provision  being  made  in  the  additional  estimate  for 
the  above : — For — The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Right 
Hon.  Maziere  Brady,  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Fitzgerald, 
John  Lentaigne,  esq.,  John  O’Hagan,  esq.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell.  Against— the  Rev.  J ohn 
Hall,  d.d.,  James  Gibson,  esq.,  James  W.  Murland, 
esq.”  There  was  a small  minority  of  three. 

16142.  In  fact  the  action  of  the  two  Governments 
seems  to  have  been  distinctly  different  with  regard 
to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Forteseue? — As  I have  said, 
Lord  Naas  refused  to  cany  it  out. 

16143.  And  do  you  think  it  is  a desirable  state  of 
things  that  the  education  of  the  country  should  be 
placed  in  such  a position? — I think  it  is  very  unde- 
sirable. It  should  be  well  settled,  and  there  should 
be  no  alteration  in  it  -without  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 

16144.  Would  you  propose  a Board  more  of  an  exe- 
cutive character  than  the  present  Board  ? — I think  a 
Board  to  administer  in  this  countiy  a system  of  educa- 


tion should  be  purely  executive,  and  that  they  should  Oct.  27,-  1868. 
be  responsible  either  to  a Minister  of  Education,  if  Par-  — — 

liament  chooses  to  appoint  one,  or  if  Parliament  80 

does  not  choose  to  appoint  one,  I think  that  they 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for  their 
acts. 

16145.  Why  not  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant for  the  time  being? — Because  that  would  leave 
the  Board  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  it  is  now. 

His  Excellency  of  to-day  differs  from  his  Excellency 
of  to-morrow  in  opinion. 

16146.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant should  not  have  power  in  any  case  to  change  a 
fundamental  principle? — I think  he  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  power  to  change  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 

16147.  There  is  a rule  of  the  Board  which  requires 
that  new  books  should  have  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Are  you  aware  that  the  books  were 
lately  revised  ? — I have  heard  that  they  have  been  re- 
vised, since  I was  in  the  service. 

16148.  Have  you  heard  whether  they  have  received 
his  sanction  or  not  ? — Well,  I heard  it  stated  that  they 
had  not,  but  I am  not  able  to  say,  whether  they  have 
or  not.  The  rule  of  the  Board  referring  to  that  is  the 
5th  rule  — “ The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw  or 
essentially  alter  any  book  that  has  been  or  shall  be 
hereafter'  unanimously  published  or  sanctioned  by 
them,  without  a previous  communication  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.” 

16149.  Rev.  Mr.  Co  trie. — Mr.  Wilson,  I should 
like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  I think  you 
told  me  that  it  was  some  yearn  since  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  National  Education  Board  ? — I resigned 
in  the  end  of  November,  1857. 

16150.  Ten  years  ago.  Then  the  experience  that 
you  have  gained  of  the  National  Board’s  proceedings 
since  that  time,  has  been  probably  derived  from  public 
sources,  such  as  we  all  have  at  command? — And  from 
the  books,  to  which  Ihave  referred,  and  statistics.  I may 
add  in  addition  to  that,  that  having  been  an  Inspector 
of  the  National  Board,  I was  acquainted  with  all  its 
principal  officials,  and  that  acquaintance  has  con- 
tinued, and  occasionally  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  those  gentlemen,  and  have,  perhaps,  heard  of 
things  I would  not  have  heard  of  if  I had  not  been  an 
Inspector. 

16151.  But  as  you  have  not  had  any  personal  expe- 
rience, you  cannot  tell  us  things  that  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge  since  that  time? — Not  connected 
with  inspection. 

16152.  Is  what  you  have  told  us  based  on  public 
documents  which  are  accessible  to  us  all? — Certainly. 

16153.  Have  you  any  particular  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  you  can  give  us  any  information  on 
points  for  the  last  ten  years,  except  what  we  have  our- 
selves?— Except  what  I have  heard  from  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Board,  who  are  aware  of  a great 
many  things  that  are  not  in  public  documents. 

16154.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present  system  of 
mixed  education  carried  on  by  the  National  Board? — 

Yes,  if  properly  managed.  I am  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  provided  you  appoint  a paid  Board,  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament,  who  will  be  an  executive 
Board,  not  assuming  to  itself  any  discretion  in  the 
altering  of  the  rules,  but  merely  carrying  out  the 
rules  to  be  laid  down  by  Parliament  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

16155.  Do  you  mean  the  rules  as  they  exist  at  pre- 
sent, or  do  you  wish  to  see  those  rales  altered  in  any 
particular? — That  is  a matter  of  arrangement,  whether 
the  present  rules  are  carried  out  or  not. 

16156.  Is  there  any  one  rule  you  wish  to  see  altered, 
or  do  you  think  the  present  system  of  rules  is  a just, 
fan-,  and  equitable  system? — I have  stated  that  the  rule, 
which  was  objected  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  now  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Board.  I presume  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Mr.  Forteseue,  when  he  was  here. 

16157.  Do  you  approve  of  that  or  not? — I think  it 
is  giving  the  convent  schools  a decided  advantage,  con- 
sidering the  way  it  has  been  administered  by  the  Board. 

° 4 X 
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Oct.  27,  1868.  I have  no  objection  at  all  to  any  amount  of  teachers 
— — - being  paid  by  the  State,  when  those  teachers  are 
JM.  wason,  necessary,  but  I think  that  other  schools  as  well  as 
convent  schools  should  have  , the  advantage  of  such  a 
■ system. 

16158.  Is  your  chief  objection  to  the  rules  at  present, 
the  undue  advantage  they  give  to  convent  schools  ? — I 
think  so.  I have  stated  that  I think  convent  schools 


have  an  undue  advantage,  and  they  are, the  only  schools  should  like  to  ask  you ; outside  the  present  regulations, 


16168.  But  by  paying  according  to  certain- scales  for 
all  the  different  branches  the  pupils  would  be  examined 
ij1 1 — It  might,  have  the  effect  of  securing  .proper  atten- 
tion to  the  different  branches  of  education. 

16169.  You  think  on /the  whole  it  would  be  satis- 
factory that  they  should  be,  paid  by  results  ^ — No ; I 
did  not  say  so. 

16170.  Bev.  Mr.  Goibie. — There  is  another  thing  I 


that  have  an  undue  advantage 

16159.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  objection  that 
ought  to  be  removed  ? — I think  the  children  ought, to  be 
educated  more  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  of  this  system,  that  is,  that  children  of  different 
creeds  should  be  educated  side  by  side. 


do  you  think  that  more  .local  aid  should  be  given  in 
support  of  National  education  ? I refer  particularly 
to  a rate  in  aid  ? — Do  you  mean  a compulsory  rate 
imposed  on  the  parish. 

16171.  Yes,  compulsory,  something  like  the  way. the 


Inm  m ,,  .,  . . , - . . poor-rate  is  paid,  half  by  landlord,  and Jialf  by  occu- 

161 6°.  What  has  that  to  do  w.th  the  payment  to  pier?— It  is  desirable  that  additional  aid  should  be 
convent  schools  ? — I consider  that  the  payment  made  provided. 

to  convent  schools  is  a papient  made  to  » species  of  16172.  With  or  without  local  aid!— That  local  aid 
scl  I°c  I "0t  "risma  ■1' . intended  to  be  a National  school,  should  be  provided;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if  you  make 
Ihlbi  Do  you  wish  that  convent  schools  should  not  it  payable  by  a rate  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  par- 
be  paid  at  all?— I dont  thmk  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  ish,  it  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  giving  it  out. of 
an  institution  like  convent  schools,  now  that  it  has  the  public  purse.  What  I think  should  be  done  is  this 
been  so  long  established,  but  I think  the  children  of  there  should  be  more  attention  paid  to  fees  bem»  re- 
Ireland  might  be  educated  better  than  by  being  con-  ceived  from  the  children;  the  parents  of  the  children 
nected  mththe  convents.  are  well  able,  in  many  cases,  to  pay  for  the  children’s 

16162.  What  is  the  use  of  discussing  a Utopian  education  at  a low  rate,  but  such  payments,  are  not 
idea  since  we  must  have  convent  schools.  The  only  enforced,  and  if  there  is  competition  between  two 
question  is,  whether  we  ought  to  pay  them  or  not;  schools,  such  as  exists  in  Clonakilty,  you  will  find 
whether  we  ought  to  pay  them  if  we  must  have  no  Tees  whatever  are  paid  for  the  children, 
them  ?-The  evil  has  gone  far  enough,  and  I think  it  16173.  I quite  agree  that.it  is  desirable  that  parents 
ought  not  to  be  further  encouraged.  I would  not  should  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  so  far 
advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  from  convent  as  they  can,  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  thin" 
schools  already  established.  I think  it  would  be  a in  the  circumstances  of  .the  country,  to  impose  a 
harsh  thing  to  the  convent  schools  to  withdraw  the  still  further  burthen  ontlie  locality,  just  in  the  same 
public  money  from  them,  but  I would  administer  it  to  way  ias  you  impose  a,  burthen  on  a locality  for  the 
them  solely  on  this  condition,  that  proper  education  was  maintenance  of  its  poor  1— It  comes,  as  I said  to  verv 
t]Q°Se  ,Ch°w  , , ,,  , much, the  same  thing,  whether  yon  impose  it  in  that 

16163  Suiely,  but  does  not  the  State  provide  that  way  .on  the  people,  or  :it  comes  out  of  the  Consoli- 
a ready  by  inspecting  convent  schools?  You  can  dated  Bund,  except  that  it  makes  Ireland  pav  what 
always  ensure  that  proper  education  shall  be  given  by  otherwise  would  come  nut  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
inspection.  If  the  Inspectors  did  their  duty,  I gather  16174.  Well,  do  you  not  say  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ? 
from  you  that  convent  schools  would  not  get  this  — I have  not  said  so 

money.  Is  that  what  you  mean?— Not  exactly.  In  16175.  Judge  Morris.— You  complain,  as  I under- 
my  opinion  the  convent  schools  are  not  as  good  schools  stand,  Mi-.  Wilson,  that  the  National  system  has  "ra- 
38  SirflS  the,?°arcl  dually,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  degenerated  rather  hi  a 

16164.  Still  the  question  is  this— you  approve  of  the  tendency  to  a denominational  system  in  some  places 
present  system  of  administration  by  the  Board,  or  you  As  I understood,  these  are  the  grounds  of  your  objection? 
do  not.  You  say  m general  you  do  approve  of  it,  —I  think  the  Board  have  been  too  easily  seduced, 
that  there  are  some  things  you  take  exception  to,  and  16176.  In  that  direction  ?— In  that  direction 

some  you  do  not  For  instance,  you  object  to  maintain  16177.  Has  not  all  the  pressure  that  you  complain  of 

the  payment  made  to  convents.  I wish  to  know  from  been  in  that  direction— to. a denominational  system,  or 
you  m what  way  you  would  provide  that  payment  to  a tendency  that  way  ?-I  complained,  I think,  of 
should  be  made.  You  tell  us  it  is  not  by  examination,  other  cases  of  pressure  besides  that— for  example,  the 
not  by  capitation  grant;  give  us  something  that  is  case  I alluded  to  mAntrim-ths  case  bet™ too 
tangible  f — i think  convent  schools  should  be  conducted  Presbyterian  clergymen. 

ui  the  same  way  mother  schools.  If  the  ladies  of  a 16178.  There,  has  been  at  all  events  a steam  pres- 
oonvent  establish  a school,  they  should  submit  their  sure  brought  upon  tlie  Board,  or  a tendency  towards  a 
teachers  to  examination,  to  see  that  they  are  competent  , denominational:  system— practically  therehas  been !— I 
or  thcmworh,  told  have  the  teacher  paid  m the  way  believe  there  has,  but  more  particularly,  wlieu  the  case 
the  teachers  .of  ordinary  Nation,!  paid,  , of  a convent  aiiis. 

16179.  Doesn’t  that,  show  e 


the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools 
according  to.  their  class. 

16165.  Is  not  that  a matter  for  fair  discussion 
under  the  head  of  administration?— I maintain  that 
the  point  to  look  to  is,  that  the  convents  shall  not  have 
an  undue  advantage  over  other  schools. 

16166.  Mr.  Dease.—W ould  it  not  ensure  the  State 
getting  full  value  for  its  money  if  in  convent  schools 


very  .'strong  -pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Board,  to  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  yield,  for,  as  you  liavesaid,  it  is 
yielding  ? — No,  it  does  not ; it  merely,  shows,  that  there 
are  two  ior  three  . influential  gentlemen,  who  have  to 
be  conciliated, and.  they,  have  a . strong  feeling  on  the 
subject.  It  doesn’t  show  that  the  feeling  is  so  very 


payment  were  made  by  results  t-I  understand  tliattke  general  amongst  tire  .othemclasses 

Smd  auTmefc  7 ? 1 7“  b*T  ??od"ooi“to  16I8°-  doyen  arrogate  to  yourself  am  opinion 

„ ° ‘ nd’  a far  s 1 liave  learned>  1<;  bas  not  been  on.thatsubject,  more  aecurate.than  the  fact  thatthe  pres- 
rf16  •+  . t i,  ,,  sure  orattempt  has  beenbrought  to  bearand  yielded 

16167.  Does  it  not. stand  to  reason  that  such  a mode  to!  Don’t  you  setiup.  yourself  as  a -judge  son  that 
.of.paymont  would  ensure  the  Stole  getting  full  value  matter  t_I  !am  merely7, giving  expSfou  to  „ 

for  its  money  in  convent  schools?— That  would  depend  opinion.  J F 

Zr^lrd^KWM°h  ^0""S^te.9yme^  16ISL  But  “>  gluing  that  opinion,  .don’t  you  -arro- 

emmtoS'in  cyw"  gb6  PT“  ””  to  yo™elf.amd.those«ho  Svocate  your  views- 

exammatron  m certain  branches,  you  would  find  that  don’t  you  become  a judge,  and  decide.on  your  wish, as 

ra°'S>v‘>  ° t!  rji1  be  n“S¥'  I’sISU?  “7  the  wish  of  the  cmmtry  1 — I merely7 state  that  it 

rkit2£rS«2fle’Se’^Cl‘f  f™1' i.,te’tosht’  “ my  opiuion,  and  the  .ophrion  of  those  who  thinlc 
iannXt®  atfentron, would , not  be  .paid  to  other  mthme,-thatit.is  tbehest  way ta.actfairlytowardsall 

classes.  The  Piresbyterianihody,-  with r which  I:  myself 
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am-  connected,  are  satisfied- witk-the  National  system, 
provided  that  it  be  fairly  carried,  out;-  . A -large,  body 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  isatisfied-  also.  I hold  in 
my  hand  a list  of  2,754  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  including  the  Primateof  Ireland,  the  late  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  forty-five*  noblemen,  five  bishops, 
146  deputy-lieutenants,  636  justices  of  the  peace,  733 
clergymen,  800  barristers,  physicians,  &e.,  and  about 
387  miscellaneous  signatures,  all  setting  their  names 
to  a declaration,  that  the  principle  of  united  secular 
education  as  opposed  to  denominational  education 
should  be -maintained  in  Ireland,  and  they  say,  “ with- 
out pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the  National 
system  in  all  respects,  we  entirely  admit  ithe  justice  and  - 
policy  of  the  rule  which  protects,  scholars  from  inter- 
ference with,  their  religious  principles,  and  which  en- 
ables the  members  of  different  denominations  to  receive 
together  in  harmony  and  peace- the  benefits  of  a good 
education.”  That  is  the  opinion  of  2,754  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I have  also  given  you  my 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  .great  , maj  ority  of 
the  Homan.  Catholic  laity. 

16182.  In.  your  opinion  ? — In  my  opinion,  I don’t 
assume  to  speak  for  anyone  except  myself. 

16183.  On  what  theory  do  youfindit  is  the  opinion 
of  a great  majority  of  the  Catholic  laity  1 — I have  lived 
all  my  life  in  Ireland,  I have  been  educated  at  a school, 
where  I had  Roman  Catholic  school-fellows,  and  when 
in  College  I had  Roman  Catholic  companions.  I have 
been  three  years  an  Inspector  of  schools,  mixing  with 
Roman  Catholics  ; I have  been  Severn  years  and  a half 
a member  of  the  Irish  bar,  mixing  with-  perhaps  the 
most  liberal-minded  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  deuominationalism  is  not  wished 
for  by  them; . I have  talked  with  a great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion 
from  their  conversation  (and  I consider  them  to  be 
proper  exponents  of  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity)  I believe,  and  they  state  to  me  they  believe,  that 
denominationalism  is  not  sought  by  the  laity. 

16184.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  say  that  tliis  pressure 
that  has  been  put  on  the  Board  to  make  the  system  deno- 
minational has  come  entirely  from  one  party  ? — I don’t 
mean  to  say  that,  . because  I think  it  is  the  natural  wish 
of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  have  the  control 
of  education;  and  I should  say  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  just  as.  anxious  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  they  should  have  their  sepa- 
rate schools,  and  are  quite  as  willing  to  exercise  pressure 
in  that  direction,  if  they  thought  they  could  establish 
anything  for  their  own  advantage. 

16185.  You  believe  that  generally  speaking  the  coun- 
try is  in  favour  of  mixed  education  ? — Such  is  my  im- 
pression. 

16186.  And  I tliink  you  stated  that  in  your  ex- 
perience as  Inspector  you  never  heard  of  objections  to 
mixed  education? — None  whatsoever. 

16187.  I think  you  also  stated  that  your  experience 
as  an  Inspector  was  in  the  west  and  south  nearly  alto- 
gether?— Yes. 

16188.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  system  itself  in  the 
west  and  south,  has  it  brought  itself  pretty  nearly  to 
a denominational  system  in  the  west  and  south.  In 
a good  many  schools,  in  all  the  rural. schools,  it  is  deno- 
minational at  this  moment,  is  it  not  ? — I cannot  say 
that  it  is,  for  by  the  Board’s  reports  I find  that  50'5 
per  cent.,  more  than  half  the  schools  in  Connaught, 
are  attended  by  children  of  different  denominations. 

16189.  That  is  all  through  the  country?— All 
through  Connaught.  In  Munster  the  proportion  is 
40-5 ; in  Leinster  it  is  48  per  cent. ; in  Ulster  it.  is 
83-9.  , 

16190.  In  Munster? — In  Minister  I have  said  the 
proportion  is  40  "5-;  in  Leinster  it  is  48  per  cent. 

-161-Mi  Now,  you  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  singular 
in  your  opinion  as  to  the  inferiority  of  convent  schools 
on  which  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  of  other 
Inspectors,  who  spoke  very  highly,  and  gave  very  fair 
reasons  why  they  should  be.  rather  better  than  other 
schools  ? — I think  you  will  find,  that  if  ycu  examine 
all  the  Inspectors  in  Ireland,  the  majority  will,  agree 


with  me.  I don’t  know-  what  Inspectors-  you  haye  had  Oct. 
before  you.  jas 

16192.  And  many  ofthe-reports  also  are  most  favour-  esq; 
able  to  these  schools.  As  to  the  attendance  at  convent 
schools,  can.  you  say  it  is  a great  deal  better  than,  it  is 
at  other  schools?.— The  average  attendance? 

16193.  The  average  attendance?— Of  the.  pupils  on 
the  roll  ? 

16194.  An  average  attendance? — I should 'say  not 
if  you  compare  them ; I have  not  directed  my  attention 
particularly  to  that  subject,  but  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  roll  of  convent  schools  is  generally  very  large. 

16195.  I dare  say  the  convent  schools  may  have  im- 
proved ; it  is  ten  years  since  you  were  an  Inspector  ? — 

It  is. 

16196.  Mr.  Dease. — You  stated  a strong,  opinion 
that  the  general  feeling  amongst  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
men is  in  favour  of  mixed  education  rather  than  of  deno- 
minational, and  you  said  in  answer  to  a question,  that  ■ 
you  have  heard  statements  of  that  nature  in  private 
conversations  amongst  Roman  Catholics-  of  your  own 
acquaintance ; may  I ask  you  whether  any  large  number 
of  lay  Roman  Catholics,  or  even  influential  individuals 
amongst  them,  have  ever  given  any  public  expression 
to  an  opinion  favourable  to  mixed  education  in  pre- 
ference to  denominational  education? — I believe  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  have  not  given  any  general 
public  expression  of  their  opinion;  the  laity  do  not 
wish,  I believe,  to  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  their 


16197.  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  do  so  if  they 
held  a very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject? — Permit 
me  to  add,  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  not  expressed  any  opinion  either,  in  favour  of 
denominational  education. 

16198.  We  are  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of  a general 
election ; and  the  question  of  education  is  introduced 
into  all  the  addresses  of  all  the  candidates  in  almost 
every  part  of  Ireland.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance 
of  the  suffrages  of  the  constituencies  being  sought  on 
the  grounds  that  the  persons  seeking  their  suffrages 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  education  in  prefer- 
ence to  denominational  ? — I have  not  read  the  election 
addresses  of  many  gentlemen,  but  I can  very  well 
understand,  how  a candidate  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  if  it  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  locality. 

16199.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  a single 
instance  of  any  person  addressing  either  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a Conservative  majority  of  electors,  or  a 
Liberal  majority  of  electors  in  Ireland,  who  lias  de- 
clared himself  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  education  ? — 
I have  stated  I have  not  read  the  election  addresses, 
but  I will  tell  you  what  I think — if  the  candidates  for 
Belfast  stated  in  their  addresses,  that  they  would  advo- 
cate in  the  House  of  Commons  a denominational  system 
of  education,  they  would  not  have  a chance  of  being 
returned. 

16200.  Then  Belfast  is  the  only  constituency  in  Ire- 
land where  you  think  such  an  opinion  would  be  likely 
to  find  favour  ? — I have  not  said  so.  I think  there 
are  many  other  constituencies  in  Ireland,  that  would 


think  the  same. 

16201.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  no 
candidate  has  endeavoured  to  gain  favour  by  express- 
ing himself  in  favour  of  mixed  education  in  preference 
to  denominational  ? — In  the  north  of  Ireland  I think 
that  the  opinion  is  general,  that  the  mixed  system 
of  education  should  be  continued,  and  I tliink  that 
the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Ulster  have 
not  said  in  their  addresses — dare  not,  I should  say, 
in  their  addresses  say,  they  would  advocate  denomi- 
national education. 

16202.  Lord  Clonbrock — Is  not  the  real  reason, 
practically,  that  the  bishops  and  priests  rule  the  elec- 
tions of  Ireland,  and  the)'  are  in  favour  of  denomina- 
tional education  ? — I think  that  is  so. 

16203.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  are  aware,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  how  the  candidates  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Dublin  have  appealed  to  the  constituency  on 
this  subject  ? — I received,  as  I happen  to  be  an  elector 
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(^ct'  1 8G8.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  copies  of  the  candidates’  addresses, 

Jas.  Wilson  ^ ^ave  n°t  read  one  of  them  as  yet. 

esq.  ’ 1 6204.  Should  you  be  surprised  that  at  a meeting 

yesterday  of  the  supporters  of  one  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didates who  declared  for  “ freedom  of  education”  when 
asked  to  declare  his  views  fully,  friends  interposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  judicious  to  expound  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase;  or  should  you  be  surprised 
that  a M.P.  who  had  previously  declared  himself  to 
me  a friend  of  mixed  education,  when  ecclesiastical 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  stated  that  he 
had  to  yield  in  order  to  secure  his  return  at  the  last 
election  ? — I would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  in 
politics. 

16205.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  you  aware  that  as  regards 
the  question  of  university  education,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  who  have  held  opinions  differing 
on  some  points,  not  so  much  of  principle  as  of  detail, 
but  nevertheless  involving  material  consideration  from 
those  expressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  have 
not  hesitated  publicly  to  avow  those  opinions  ? — I am 
aware,  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  university  education,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  university  with  which  I, 
myself,  am  connected  ; and  I believe  the  graduates, 
at  all  events,  of  the  Queen’s  University  were  not 
anxious  that  the  Supplemental  Charter  should  be 
carried  into  effect;  and  I include  in  the  term  gra- 
duates, Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  others. 

16206.  Mr.  Sullivan. — May  I ask  how  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  graduates  had  expressed  an  opinion 
unfavourable  to  that  Charter  ? — The  Supplemental 
Charter  was  brought  before  Convocation  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1866,  when  it  was 
rejected.  There  were  about  twelve  to  fifteen  gentle- 
men, who,  during  the  debate,  got  up  and  left  the 
room — Roman  Catholics — but  there  was  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  Catholics  who  remained  in  and 
voted  against  the  Supplemental  Charter. 

16207.  May  I ask,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how  many 
were  there  ? How  many  took  part  in  that  division  ? — 

I did  not  count  the  number. 

16208.  Were  there  ten? — Yes,  and  more. 

16209.  Are  you  quite  certain? — I have  the  name  of 
every  graduate  who  was  present.  I was  clerk  of  Con- 
vocation. I was  appointed  on  that  day,  and  have  the 
name  of  every  gentleman  who  was  present.  There 
were  but  twelve  or  thirteen  who  went  away. 

16210.  And  you  are  sure,  now,  that  twelve  or 
thirteen  went  out  ? — I am  quite  certain  of  it ; quite 
certain  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen. 

16211.  Mr.  Lease. — It  being  the  case  that  where 
there  was  a divergence  of  opinion  on  certain  points 
between  some  lay  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Catholic 
hierarcy,  with  regard  to  the  university  question,  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  did  not  hesitate  to  express  that 
diverging  opinion,  would  you  not  believe  it  likely  that 
there  cannot  be  a veiy  strong  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  denominational  education  in 
primary  schools,  amongst  lay  Roman  Catholics  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  hierarchy,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  have  never  publicly  ex- 
pressed any  such  opinion  on  that  subject  1— The  Roman 
Catholic  laity  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  far  as  I am  aware.  As  I said  before 
my  opinion  is,  they  do  not  wish  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  clergy.  I don’t  like  to  make  use  of 
expressions  of  which  some  gentlemen  have  made  use, 
for  I would  rather  you  would  hear  those  expressions 
from  Roman  Catholics  themselves ; but  I confidently 
appeal  to  the  opinion  of  any  independent  Roman  Catho- 
lic layman  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I say.  I may  men- 
tion, that  yesterday  morning  I was  walking  with  a 
gentleman,  a Roman  Catholic,  and  having  told  him  that 
1 had  been  summoned  here,  he  said,  “ Don’t  forget  to 
tell  the  Commissioners  Lord  Derby’s  memorable  words, 
that  education  in  Ireland  should  be  without  the  sus- 
picion of  proselytism.”  That  is  a friend  of  mine,  and  a 
member  of  the  bar. 

16212.  Mr.  Sullivan. — "Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  bishops  and  other  Roman  Catholics  do 


make  use  of  those  very  words,  and  have  expressed' 
them  here  ? — Precisely ; they  want  education  in  a dif- 
ferent form.  They  want  to  have  it  without  any  mix- 
ture of  creeds  at  all. 

16213.  Does  the  expression  you  heard  from  that 
gentleman  you  allude  to,  warrant  you  in  saying  that 
he  is  in  favour  of  mixed  education  1— He  had  pre- 
viously expressed  it,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  mixed- 
education. 

16214.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Was  the  conversation  a 
lengthened  one  1— It  was  not  a long  one.  We  walked 
along  Stephen’s-green.  I was  going  down  to  court. 

16215.  And  was  it  on  the  subject  of  education- 
throughout  ? — Throughout. 

16216.  So  that  you  could  not  have  mistaken  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I could  not  have  mistaken 
his  opinion,  because  he  deliberately  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  mixed  education,  and  he  said  that  the  people 
were  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  it. 

16217.  Mr.  Lease. — On  another  point.  You  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  teachers  of  National  schools- 
were  too  much  under  what  I may  call  the  capricious, 
control,  liable  to  the  exercise  of  caprice,  on  the  part 
of  managers.  How  would  you  propose  to  make  them, 
more  independent  of  the  managers  than  they  are  now? 
—I  would  propose  to  do  it  in  this  way.  As  the  Com- 
missioners have  a veto  on  appointment,  I would  give 
the  Commissioners  a veto  on  dismissal,  and  I would 
not  allow  a local  manager  to  dismiss  a teacher  without- 
sufficient  cause. 

16218.  Then,  do  you  contemplate  making  the 
teachers  the  servants  of  the  State,  instead  of  as  now,  the 
servants  of  the  managers— do  you  propose  to  make 
them  the  direct  servants  of  the  State? — I think  it. 
would  be  a great  deal  better  to  make  them  direct- 
servants  of  the  State. 

16219.  The  Chairman. — How  could  you  practically 
work  a school  with  a teacher  employed  in  it  who  was 
permanently  in  antagonism  to  and  independent  of  the 
master? — It  would  be  a very  unpleasant  position  of 
course,  but  I think  the  teachers  have  just  ground  for 
complaint  as  regards  the  present  system.  I don’t 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  arrangin'*  a 
scheme,  so  as  to  put  the  teacher  in  a proper  position. 

16220.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Ought  not  that  be  left  as- 
a bargain  between  the  teacher  and  the  manager? — Un- 
fortunately the  teacher  has  the  worst  of  it  in  makin<* 
the  bargain ; he  is,  generally  speaking,  a very  humble 
man,  and  has  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can. 

16221.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  teachers  are  scarce, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  replace  a teacher  who  is 
dismissed,  so  that  they  have  the  command  of  the 
position  at  present?— I believe  teachers  get  better 
positions  if  they  can.  The  position  of  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  improved  ; and  if  you  improve  the  position 
of  the  teacher,  you  will  retain  him  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  after  he  is  trained,  longer  than  at  present. 

16222.  Mr.  Sullivan. — How  long  were  you  an 
Inspector  ? — I was  three  years  and  one  month. 

16223.  What  were  the  districts  that  you  were  in 
during  that  time?— I was  first,  as  I said  before, 
assisting  as  District  Inspector  in  the  Athy  district, 
until  the  districts  were  re-organized  by  the  Com- 
missioners, after  the  increase  of  Inspectors,  in  1855. 

I was  assisting  Mr.  John  Molloy,  a Roman  Catholic-. 
Inspector,  in  the  Athy  district.  I afterwards  went  to 
Loughrea,  and  after  that  to  the  Dunmanway  district. 

16224.  In  the  Loughrea  district  how  many  convent 
schools  were  there  ? — There  were  two  in  Loughrea,  and 
one  in  Ballinasloe.  I think  that  was  all. 

16225.  In  the  Dunmanway  district  how  many  were 
there? — None,  except  the  Clonakilty. 

16226.  Then  your  experience  of  convent  schools  is 
derived  from  the  two  in  the  Loughrea  district,  and 
the  new  one  erected  in  Dunmanway? — No,  because 
there  is  a large  number  of  such  schools  in  the  Athy 
district. 

16227.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Athy  district?  — 
From  sometime  in  November  until  April. 

16228.  And  you  had  four  months  experience  of  the. 
schools  there  ? — Yes. 
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1 6229  Now  is  it  on  your  experience  of  these  three  exclusive  of  the  two  belonging  to  the  endowed  schools ; Oct.  27.  1868. 

schools  and  fom-  months  in  the  Athy  district,  you  that  is,  in  all  the  National  schools  of  the  town  on  that  ^ Wilgon> 

found  your  opinion  that  the  convent  schools  are  in-  day  there  were  601,  whereas  on  your  own  statement  esq 

ferior  to  others  ?— Upon  that,  and  upon  what  I have  the  highest  number  on  the  roll  was  367  in  your  time, 

heard  from  other  Inspectors,  as  regards  their  experience.  How  will  you  bring  that  in  accordance  with  your  state- 

16230.  Would  you  inform  us  who  those  Inspectors  ment  that  there  was  not  a necessity  for  another  school? 


were  1 — It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
from  time  to  time. 


— I have  stated  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  at 
the  time  I inspected  it.  I don’t  know  whether  Clona- 
kilty  has  increased  or  not;  it  may  or  may  not.  I have 


16231.  Then  your  information  is  from  second-hand  not  been  there  these  ten  years. 

from  hearsay  i- — That  is  all,  and  I only  give  it  as  such.  16248.  Is  it  not  more  hhely  that  it  has  decreasedm 

16232.  The  town  of  Clonakilty  is  in  two  baronies,  population  like  all  the  other  towns  ot  the  countiy . i 
part  of  it  is  in  Carbery,  and  part  of  it  in  the  barony  should  say  not.  Clonakilty  is  a very  flourishing  little 
of  Ibane  and  Barryroe  ? — I am  not  aware  ; it  is  all  in  town.  , . , 


the  parish  of  Kilgarriff. 

16233.  The  school  of  Miss  Donovan,  which  is  it  1 


16249.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  increased,  or 
decreased  of  yom-  own  knowledge  ? — I am  not  aware 


Clonakilty  or  Desert  ? — I cannot  say.  W ould  you  oblige  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased. 

, J , • ..  j.: o 169.50  Rnnriosinf'  it  has  not  liicreJ 


me  bv  repeating  that  question ? —rr , „ ■ , , , 

16234.  Which  is  Miss  Donovan’s  school  in  Clona-  account  for  the  great  improvement  of  an  actual  attend- 


it  has  not  increased,  how  do  you 


■ Desert? — Miss  Donovan’s  school  is  in  the 


^62*35° That isf the  school  on  the  Carbery  side  of  attendance  in  your  time  of  229  ?— It  may  be  that  the 
the  town'  would  be  returned  as  in  the  town  of  Clona-  children  are  coming  m from  the  outlying  locally 
,•>,  so  it  may  be  that  a larger  number  of  the  childien  attend 

16236  Thai  is  4 National  school  1— It  is.  than  formerly.  I am  aware  that  where  convent  schools 

16237  Ire  yon  aware  how  many  Protestants  at-  are  established  great  efforts  are  made  to  gather  m the 

tend  that  school  t_I  am  not,  nor  am  I aware,  whether  children  who  are  not  attending  elsewhere  and  it  may 
,v  „„„  Protpstints  be  ^at  the  inducements  which  are  offered  to  them  in 

th  i siLl.l  von  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  convent  schools,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  will  bring 


ance  of  601  children  in  the  National  schools  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1868,  compared  with  a maximum  average 


kilty  ? — It  may  be  so. 

16236.  That  is  a National  school?— It  is. 

16237.  Are  you  aware  how  many  Protestants  at- 
tend that  school?— I am  not,  nor  am  I aware,  whether 
there  are  any  Protestants. 

16238.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  if 


only  one' mixed  school  in  the  town  of  Carbery,  and  in  children,  that  would  not  otherwise  attend  school 


that  is  the  convent  school  ? — It  should  surprise  me 
very  much,  and  I would  say  the  number  of  Protes- 


at  all. 

16251.  Then  you  cannot  explain  that  discrepancy 
according  to  your  theory,  that  no  new  school  was 
necessary  ? — I don’t  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased attendance.  I tell  you,  what  may  be  the 


tants  in  the  convent  is  very  small.  according  to  your  theory,  that  no  n 

16239.  However  that  may  be,  should  you  be  sur-  necessary  1 — I dont  know  what  is  the  ca 
prised  to  hear  that  there  were  none  at  all  in  the  school  creased  attendance.  I tell  you,  what 
that  was  Miss  Donovan’s— not  a single  Protestant  cause, 
attendin'*  it? — You  are  not  to  take  that  as  my  state-  16252.  Would  not  that  fact,  that  they  were  able 
. ° to  get  a class  of  children  to  attend  who  never  attended 

mT6’240.  I say,  should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a school  before,  alone  prove  that  there  was  a necessity- 


conscientious  Protestant  parent  would  send  his  child  for  a convent  school  ?-It  would  prove  that  a convent 
to  the  convent  school  in  preference  to  the  other?—  school  would  be  useful  for  training  the  childien  that 
People  may  think  differently.  I heard  of  the  case  of  would  not  otherwise  attend  school.  I have  stated  the 
a Protestant  gentleman  sending  his  children  to  a con-  reason,  why  those  children  attend  convent  schools  and 
vent  school  out  of  spite  to  his  clergyman.  not  other  schools. 

16241.  You  reported  to  the  Board?— I reported  to  16253.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  Board  that  the  convent  school  was  got  up,  and  that  class  who  will  not  attend  otherwise  . Is  it  not 


that  the  effect  of  their  giving  a grant  would  be  to  put 
down  the  old  school.  The  old  school  was  a good  school, 


one  of  the  most  legitimate  objects  to  which  the  State 
grant  can  be  applied  ? — I understand  it  to  be  one  of 


and  I thought  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  them,  and  the  objects  of  the  State  to  educate  all  Her  Majesty’s 
that  unless°the  Board  were  prepared  to  give  what  I subjects.  . 

caff  a modified  grant-fiat  £,  not  exceeding  a certain  16254.  la  it  not  one  of  tie  moat  legrtnnate  objecta 
sura  that  they  ought  not,  under  the  circumstances,  to  to  educate  those  children  who  will  not  attend  elsewhere  ? 
take  the  Clonakilty  Convent  school  into  connexion.  —It  is  very  proper,  that  these  children  should  be 
16242.  What  was  your  ground  of  objection  to  the  educated.  . . ■ ..  , ,, 

erection  of  a new  school!— I thought  it  was  the  duty  16255.  To  come  bach  again  to  this  question  of  the 
of  the  Board  to  protect  its  om  school.  convent  schools.  On  what  is  join-  opinion  of  the  in- 

16243  Did  you  think  that  that  school  supplied  all  feriority  of  convent  schools  based  . My  opinion,  as  I 
the  wants  of  the  locality-did  you  think  that  that  have  told  you,  is  based  on  the  experience  I have  had 
school  and  the  other  schools  around  Clonakilty,  supplied  myself,  and  on  what  I have  heard  from  other  In- 
to a great  extent  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  that  spectors.  In  matters  of  reading,  wilting,  and  cleanli- 
there  was  not  room  for  another  school  ?-Certainly  ness  convent  schools  are  superior  to  all  other  schools, 
not  for  a school  accommodating  600  children.  The  ladies  themselves  read  with  a better  accent ; the 

16244.  It  appears  from  your  statement  that,  pre-  children  imitate  them;  the  ladies  write  better  than 
vious  to  the  erection  of  the  convent  school,  the  number  ordinary  teachers,  and  they  teach  writing  better ; great 
on  the  roll  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  was  365,  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  ; and  m some  convents 
and  the  number  in  the  other  portion  of  the  year  367,  needlework  is  attended  to.  But  I think,  if  you  take 
the  average  being,  for  these  two  half-years,  160  and  out  those  branches,  that  the  convent  schools  aie 
229  respectively  t-That  was  taken  from  the  Board’s  not  equal  to  ordinary  National  schools  m other 


report. 

16245.  That  represents  all  the  Catholics.  There  was 
no  Catholic  school  in  the  town,  I believe,  at  that 

time no  special  Catholic  school? — No;  there  was  no 

school  but  the  one,  I think. 

16246.  And  that  school  represented  the  wants  of 
the  town  fully,  according  to  your  view  of  the  case? — 


branches. 

16256.  What  would  you  call  the  other  branches? 
—There  is  grammar,  there  is  geography,  arithme- 
tic, and  a number  of  other  things,  that  are  taught  at 
school. 

16257.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— Did  you  consider  the 
convent  schools  inferior  in  arithmetic  to  ordinary 


> other  school  there  prior  to  that,  to  my  National  schools? — I think  so. 


16247°  Well,  on  the  25th  of  June,  this  year,  there  the  three  you  inspected,  and  of  others  which  you  never 
were  601  females  in  all  the  National  schools  of  the  town,  inspected?— I give  my  opinion  from  the  experience  I 
of  whom  there  were  present  at  that  convent  school  393.  have.  . , 

Now  how  does  that  agree  with  your  statement?  These  16259.  Bev.  Mr.  CW.-I  suppose  you  have  seen 
were  present  -in  the  National  schools  of  the  town,  a great  deal  of  difference  in  convent  schools.  It  is  a 


16258.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  that  your  experience  of 
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Oct:  27,  1868.  ride  that  convent  schools  are  woffiepor  are;some'better- 
.Tas;  Wilson-  auc*  some  worse  than  others  ? — Some  are  better  and 
eSq_"  ’ . soine  are  worse. 

16260.  There  are  grades  in- those  schools  as  well  as 
in  other  schools? — There  are  very  excellent  convent 
schools  in  Ireland. 

16261.  You1  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
writing  and  geography  are  worse  in  convent  schools 
than  in  other  schools  ? — I said  that  writing  was  better. 
I mean  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

16262.  Do  you  consider,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  worse  in  convent  schools  ? — My  impression  is,  from 
what  I saw  and  what  I heard,  that  they  were  not  as 
well  taught. 

16263.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  it  is  very  possible 
that  gills’  schools  fail  in  that  respect.  But  should  you 
think  that  in  grammar  it  would  be  so.  In  the  little 
experience  I have  had  I find  grammar  better  in  girls’ 
schools.  I think  that  ladies  teach  it  better.  They 
understand  teaching  grammar,  when  they  cannot  teach 
arithmetic  ? — I have  not  found  it  to  be  so  in  convent 
schools. 

16264.  Mr.  Sullivan, — I think,  if  I collected  rightly, 
that  you  gave  the  average  cost  of  pupils  in  convent 
schools  at  10s.  ? — I took  my  average  from  the  convent 
schools  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  ordinary  National  schools  be- 
tween the  years  1856  and  1866,  I made  a statement  in 
the  earlier  part  of  my  evidence,  which  you  alleged  to 
be  a guess.  Now,  during  the  interval,  while  I was  out 
of  the  room,  I have  substantiated  my  opinion  from 
statistics.  I take  the  first  twelve  schools  in  the  county 

of  Dublin  for  the  year  1856,  and  I have  set  out  the  cost 
to  the  State  Of  each  school  for  the  year  1856,  and  the 
cost  of  the  same  school  for  1866.  I find  that  these 
twelve  schools  in  the  year  1856  cost  £322  15s.  -id,, 
and  in  1866  they  cost  £405  4s.  4 cl.,  that  is  an  increase 
in  cost  of  twenty-two  per  cent.,  or  between  a fourth 
and  a fifth  of  the  cost  in  1856.  You  recollect,  what  I 
stated  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  convent 
schools  in  the  same  time, 

16265.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  increase 
of  convent  schools  ? — Something  more  than  three  times 
as  much.  That  would  be  200  per  cent,  of  an  increase. 
Lest  there  should  be  any  error  in  that  calculation,  as 
it  includes  all  ordinary  schools,  I took  twelve  schools  in 
1856 which  had  an  average  attendance  of  over  1 00,  so  that 
you  might  apply  pretty  much  the  same  rule  to  them  as 
to  convent  schools.  I found  that  twelve  schools  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over 
100  in  1856,  cost  £656  1 l*v  8d.,  and  in  1866,  £931  8s., 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  forty-two  per  cent,  over  the 
cost  of  1856,  so  that  I was  quite  right  in  my  estimate, 
that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  convent  schools  was 
much  greater  than  in  ordinary  National  schools. 

16266.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  recollect  what  year 
the  Board  introduced  into  their  reports  the  calculation 
of  the  cost  per  child  ? — I don’t  know. 

16267.  In  the  year  1852,  that  is  only  four  years 
before  the  year  you  have  selected,  should  you  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  cost  of  a school  was  then  9s.  7 cl., 
and  in  1866,  the  common  school  was  £1  2s.  6 d.  What 
was  it  that  occasioned  the  increase.  Does  that  accord 
with  your  calculation,  not  of  the  whole  schools,  but  of 
twelve  select  schools? — 

1626S.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  you  are  they 
twelve  select  schools  ?— They  are  not  twelve  select 
schools.  They  are  the  first  twelve  schools  on  the  list 
in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

16269.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  said  the  Board  was  elas- 
tic, and  yielded  to  pressure  from  without.  From  whom 
has  the  pressure  been  strongest?— I think  I have 
already  stated,  that  I think  the  pressure  has  been 
strangest  fi-om  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

16270.  Do  you  complain  also  that  the  Board  multi- 
plied schools  owing  to  this  pressure  ? — I did  not  com- 
plain. 

16271.  You  said  that  it  was  on.e  of  the  results  of 
that  pressure  that  they  multiplied  schools?—!  said  I 
believed  it  was  very  easy  to  get  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  you  show  a sufficient  average- of  attendance, 
a grant  for  tt-gehOSB'  - - 


16272.  Now,  who  introduced  that  pressure^  first, 
who  brought  it  to  bear-  for  the  multiplication  > of 
schools  ? — I am  unable  to  state  that. 

16273.  Was  it  the  Roman  Catholics  ? — It  may  have 
been.  You  asked  who  first  did  a certain  thing  ; I 
state,  I don’t  know  who  did  it. 

16274.  Do  you  think  the  late  Mr.  M ‘Greedy  would 
be  a very  good  authority  on  that-  point  1 — He  was  a 
gentleman,  for  whom  I had  a great  respect. 

16275.  Here  is  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  : — Question  3,736,  (Viscount  Hutchinson  is  ex- 
amining him) — “ Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
with  respect  to  the  schools  underthe  Board  conducted 
by  Presbyterians? — I mentioned  certain  things  which 
have  been  objected  td  by  Presbyterians, :and  which  were; 
conceded  Or  modified  or  explained  in  a satisfactory  way 
to  them,  upon  which  they  joined  the  Board,  but  I 
omitted  to  state  that  after  that  junction  was  formed  it 
seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  Protestants,  at  least  by 
the  clergy,  and,  to  some  extent,  it  appeared  to  me  to- 
be  acquiesced  in;  I do  not  know  that  it  was  formally- 
done,  but  to  some  extent  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Board — that  applications  from 
Presbyterian  schools  should  be  considered  on  their- 
own  merits  alone  irrespective  of  the  consideration 
whether  National  schools  already  existed  in  the  locality 
or  not,  and  without  reference  to  the  proximity  of  such 
schools  being  near,  or  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
available  in  them.”  Question  3,777 — “ That  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Board? — I say  it  was  demanded  as  a 
change  and  insisted  on  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  ; 
and,  apparently  to  me,  it  was  conceded ; and  since 
that  it  seems  to  be  conceded  to  other  parties  as  well.” 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  as  to  the  pressure  from 
without? — Mr.  M'Creedy  doesn’t  speak  very  positively 
there.  He  uses  the  expressions,  “ it  seemed,”  “ it 
appeared"  and  “ apparently."  I observe,  that  he 
doesn’t  speak  very  positively.  He  says  it  appears  to  : 
have  been  acquiesced  in — not  that  it  was. 

16276.  We  are  discussing,  not  the  concession  but 
the  pressure  from  without, ' Does  it  not  prove  the 
pressure?  Is  it  not  positive  as  to  that  ? — 1 have  no 
doubt  that  pressure  may  Lave  been  from  time  to  time 
used  by  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 

I have  already  stated  I consider  it  natural  for  the  clergy 
of  every  church  to  try  to  have  the  control  of  education. 
It  is  the  experience  I believe  of  modern  times  that  the 
clergy  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  control  of  education, 
and  unquestionably  I consider  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ceded to  them  exclusively. 

16277.  Mr.  M'Creedy  was  himselfa  Presbyterian? — 

I rather  think  he  was  connected  with  the  Remonstrant 
Synod.  I am  not  quite  sure.  He  was  called  a 
Presbyterian. 

16278.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie.— Now  in  the  country,; supH- 
posing  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  managing  the 
schools,  who  could  you  possibly  get  to  manage  them? 
In  towns  you  might-form  committees  of  laymen  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  time.  In  England  we  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  forming  committees  of  managers, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  resident  gentry.  If  you 
exclude  the  clergy  from  managing  schools,  who  is 
to  manage  them  ? — I haVe-a  theory  of  my  own  on  that 
subject,  but  I fear  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
it  out  in  practice. 

16279.  What  is  the  theory  ? — I would  increase  the 
number  of  Inspectors,  and  make  the  Inspector  the 
local  manager.  I think  the  Board  ought  to  take 
more  direct  control  of  the  education  into  their  hands. 
But  I feel  confident,  however  beneficial  that  would  be, 
it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  clergy  nor  by  the 
laity. 

16280.  Would  not  that  be  a despotic  system; 
would  not  that  be  as  despotic  a system  as.  you 
could  possibly  introduce  into  a country  ?— I should 
merely  make  an  Inspector  the  manager — the  man  who 
would  pay  the  teacher — and,  perhaps,,  recommend  the 
appointment  of  the  teacher,  or  take  suggestions  from 
the  clergy  on  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  but- 1 
would  not  throw  the  whole  of  the  management  into  .the 
hands  of  the  Board.  I think  what  I have  said  wa»_ 
that  it-  would  be  advantageous,  if  the  Commissioners . 
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- would-  take  more  of  the  local  management,  but  I think 
the  clergy  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  that  there  is 
little  nsein. suggesting  a theory,  which  cannot  be  carried 
r.ont. 

16281.  Another  plan  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
. -parents  of  the  children  should  take  part  and  elect  a com- 
mittee of  management.  Do  you  think  that  would 
, answer  ? — I think  it  would  answer  for  some  places.  I . 
say  no  person  has  a right  to  direct  the  education  of 
the  child  except  the  parent.  It  has  been  recognised 
. even  by  the  law  of  France  in  1833.  The  other  day  I 
glanced  over  the  report  of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  it  is  there 

■ stated  that  in  France  the  law  says  the  wish  of  the 
father  of  the  family  should,  be  consulted  and  followed 
on  every  religious  matter. 

16.282.  Does  not  every  system  profess  to  do  that  now? 
You ; profess  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  parent.  You 
say  the  child,  shall  receive  such  religious  instruction 
as  the  parent  wishes,  . or  that  he.  shall  be  withdrawn. 
Is  not  that,  the  system  of  the  mixed  or  National 
schools? — Yes. 

16283.  Could  you  give  an  ignorant  parent  further 

■ control  of  the  child’s  education?— Yes,  of  religious 
v education. 

16284.  The  Chairman. — In  schools  frequented  by 
children  of  different  religious  persuasions,  would  not 
an  election  of  a committee  by  the  parents  of  those 
children  lead  to  more  confusion  than  a municipal  con- 
test?— I think  it  is  very  probable  it  would. 

1C285.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  M'Creedy,  do  you  think  it  is  very  decided, 
or  is  it  not  very  doubtful  ? — I think  it  is  doubtful, 
on  the  face  of  it  it  is  doubtful.  He  says  it  seems,  and 
. M ; thinks,  and  the  like: phrases. 

16286.  Under  these  circumstances  - would  you  attach 
much  (importance  to  that  testimony? — I would  not. 
Mr.  'M'Creedy  was  a gentleman,  who  was  very  con- 
scientious, and  if:  he  knew  these  things  as  a matter  of 
fact,..he  wouldnot  :have  put  the  matter, in  that  doubtful 
way.  He  was  an  honest  straightforward  man,  and 
would  have  told  the  truth. 

16287.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  referred  to  the  school  at 
Clonaltilty,  was.  anything  paid  to  that  convent  school  ? 
— There  doesn’t  appear  to  be  anything  paid  for  fees  in 
Clonakilty  school. 

162.88.  Is  there  anything  paid  for  Miss  Donovan’s 
.school  ? — There  was  not  in  1866. 

16289.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a case 
in  Limerick,  where  several  children  attend  the  convent 
school,  the  children  of  a father  who  receives  a re- 
spectable income,  withdrawn  by  him  from  the  model 
school  because  of  payment  of  fees,  and,  who  now  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  convent  school  free? — 
I am  not  surprised,  at  it.  I am  not  aware  of  its  being 
. a.iact. 

16290.  Mr.  SvMvan.—k Do  you  consider  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  - that  the . people . should  be  educated, 
do  you  not  ?— I .do. 

1.6291.  Do  you  think  that  generally  the  government 
of  a country  can  be  , successfully  carried  on  on  mere 
theory? — The  government  of  a .country  cannot  be 
carried  on  on  mere  theory. 

1.6292.  The  British  constitution  is  not  the  result  of 
theory,  but  the  -result  of- many  years’  labour  to  get.  the 
rights  of  the  subject  established— the  result  of  a series 

. of  compromises,  from  time  to  time.  If  you  were  to  start 
a theory  of  government,  and  rigidly  applied  that  theory, 

. .-the' doctrinaire  view  of  the. case,  do  yon  think  it  would 
, succeed . as  well  as*  the  series  of  compromises  which  have 
resulted  in  the  iBritish  constitution  ? — I should  say  of 
course,  that  you  could  not  expect, , that  any  theory  of 
government,  started  by  any  individual,- -.will  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the;  general  body  of  .the  population.  I 
see  what  yourare  about  to  : apply, your  question  to. 
I . may  say  , that,  when  you  have;, the b British  con- 
stitution established::  as  it  is,  which  .every  one  admits 
to  be  the  best  constitution  in  the  world,  I would.be 
. sorry  to  r seer-another  compromise  engrafted  on  it.  I 
think  the  British,  constitution  .might;,  not,  be  improved 
. but  perhaps  -made,  worse. 

16293.  Do  you.thinkithe  British  Constitution ,-has 
given  its  final  answer  on  the  subject  of  education  ? — I 


don’t  .think  so.  The  British  Government  has  estab-  Oct  .27,. 1868. 
lished  a system  of  united  education  in  Ireland,  which  I -r— 

consider  to  be  the  best  for  Ireland ; and  in  that  a great  e^‘  1 80 

many  people  concur  with  me,  and  if  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  unani- 
mous respecting  it,  I think  they  should  be.very  slow  in 
introducing  into  that  system  any  changes  which  essen- 
tially would  alter  it. 

162.94.  Then  you  stated  that  you  thought,  the . pre- 
sent Government  had  different  views  from- the  late  one 
on  this  subject  ? — What  I stated  was  this,  that  the 
Board  of  National  Education  had  introduced  an  esti- 
mate for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  Mr. 

Forteseue’s  letter,  or  the  letter  called  Mr.  Fortescue’s 
letter— it  is  generally  supposed  not  to  have  emanated 
originally  from  him ; and  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment refused  to  adopt  that  estimate. 

16295.  I think  there  was  a subsequent , answer,  in 
which  you  said  there  was  a difference  of  view  between 
the  two  Governments? — Of  course  there  must  have  been 
a difference  of  view,  when  one  Government  refused  to 
carry  out  what  the  other  proposed.  I said  there  was 
a general  feeling,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  amongst  both  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  party,  that  the  system  was 
the  best  for  Ireland. 

16296.  That  is  what  I understood  by  it.  Wiry  has 
the  Conservative  Government  Issued  this  commission 
at, such  an  expense,  if  that  is  the  case? — The  present 
Government  has  issued  the  commission,  because  the 
commission  was  asked  for ; and  the  Government  is 
always  anxious  to  satisfy  the  wishes  , of  people  who 
ask  for  information;  but  the  object  of  the  present 
Government  in  issuing  the  commission,  I don’t  know, 
for  I am  .not  in  its  secrets. 

16297.  Do  you  not  think  that  Government  yields 
sometimes  to  pressure,  because  some  people  have 
made  them  think  that  what  is  asked  is  the  general 
wish  of  the  whole  community  ? — I say  that  .generally 
Governments  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  popular  sup- 
port; and  I may  allude  to  the  fact  that -Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  issued  three  documents  after  they  were 
defeated,  and  while  they  only  held  office  until  such 
time  as  their  successors  should  be  appointed — one  was 
Mr  Fort escue’s  letter,  which  was  to  remodel  the  whole 
system  of  primary  education  to  a certain  extent ; the 
second  was  the  Supplemental  Charter  to  the  Queen’s 
University,  which  was  issued  a weefeafter  the  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  ; and  two  days  later  again,  they 
issued  the  patent  to  the  six  Senator-s  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  Charter  in  the  Senate.  I think 
these  facts  show,  that  the  Government  can  use  the 
Irish  education  question  as  a means  of  obtaining  sup- 
port for  themselves. 

16298.  But  it  implies,  does  it  not,  that  there  is  a 
popular  party  to  be  satisfied  ? — It  implies  that  there 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who  are  said  to  control 
the  Irish  elections,  to  be  satisfied. 

16299.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Were  all  those  docu- 
ments issrted  under  the  advice  of  Earl  Russell’s 
Government  ? — They  were. 

16300.  And  was  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  issued  the 
day  the,  Government  resigned  ? — It  was. 

16301.  And  the  other  paper  ? — The  other  paper,  the 
Supplemental  Charter;  was  issued  on  the  25th  of  June. 

1.63.02.  You  have  said  it  was  generally  supposed  Mr. 

Fortescue  was  not  the  author  of  it? — I have  said.  so. 

1.6303.  Is  there  then  a doubt  expressed  as  to  the 
author-ship? — I have  heard  it  said  that  the  Fortescue 
letter  was  prepared  in  the  .office -of  the  Commissioners 
of  .National  Education. 

16304.  And  that  there  was  a distinction  between 
Mr,,  Eortescue’s  letter  and  tire  Fortescue  letter  ?— It  is 
commonly  called  the  Fortescue  letter. 

16305.  Mr.  You  know  , that  of  your  own 

knowledge? — I do  not. 

16306.  You  have  given  your-  opinion  about  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  certain  views- with  regard  to 
education.  I would  just  like  to  ask  -you, > one  or  two 
questions.  Why  is  it  that  the  great- proportion  of  the 
Presbyterian  body,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  represented  by  the  graduates  of  the;-, Queen’s  Unispr- 
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. sity,  always  chose  to  put  forward  the  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity?  On  what  do  they  ground 
their  knowledge  of  that  ? — I am  not  aware  what  you 
state  is  the  fact. 

16307.  You  have  put  yourself  as  an  exponent  of 
that  body  ? — I have  put  myself  forward  as  an  exponent 
of  my  own  opinions,  not  as  the  exponent  of  the 
opinions  of  the  graduates  or  of  the  Presbyterian  people. 

16308.  I would  like  to  repeat  a question  put  to  you 
by  another  Commissioner ; how  many  Catholics  had 
you  as  acquaintances  when  you  were  a student? — That 
question  was  not  previously  put  to  me. 

16309.  It  was  not  in  that  form.  In  answer  to  an- 
other question  you  stated  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Queen’s  College  at  Bel- 
fast. How  many  Roman  Catholics  attended  that 
college  ? — The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  attending 
the  Queen’s  College  at  Belfast  was  very  small. 

16310.  On  an  average,  can  you  say  how  many 
Catholics  at  any  moment  ? — I cannot  say. 

16311.  Was  there  ever  more  than  eighteen  under- 
graduates at  any  time  present? — In  Belfast? 

16312.  In  Belfast — Roman  Catholics? — That  is  a 
matter  of  statistics  I am  not  at  present  prepared  to 
answer. 

16313.  Are  thei'e  many  under-graduates — are  there 
fifteen  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  state. 

16314.  How  many  are  in  fact  in  the  Queen’s  College 
of  Belfast  ? — I am  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  one- 
third  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  three  colleges  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

16315.  Were  you  ever  brought  in  contact  with 
them  at  all  ? — I was  brought  in  contact  with  those  who 
were  in  attendance  in  Belfast. 

16316.  And  the  number  that  attended  in  Belfast  is 
very  small  ? — Very  small  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Protestants. 

16317.  Could  they  represent  the  Catholic  opinion  of 
the  country  ? — I stated  I had  experience  of  the  system 
of  mixed  education — that  I had  been  at  school  where 
there  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  a college  where 
they  attended,  and  afterwards  as  an  Inspector. 

16318.  Do  you  think  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  you  were  brought  in  contact 
with  while  you  were  passing  through  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  as  Inspector,  is  the  expression  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country.  Is  that  your  opinion  that  they  fairly  repre- 
sent the  Roman  Catholics  ? — I am  acquainted  with  a 
great  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  I must  say  that 
my  impression  from  conversations  I had  with  them  is 
that  what  I have  stated  is  correct — that  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  National 
education. 

16319.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  it  is  entirely  denomi- 
national ? — It  is  not.  In  Munster  there  are  40.5  per 
cent,  of  mixed  schools. 

16320.  I merely  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  present  sys- 
tem is,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  it  because  it  is 
denominational? — I think  it  is  not  because  they  are 
denominational.  The  people  express  themselves  satis- 
fied with  it.  I think  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  like 
liberal-minded  Protestants,  are  disposed  to  become  libe- 
ral towards  those,  who  differ  from  them  in  faith ; and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  exclude  Protestants  from  edu- 
cation, but  are  willing  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  school  with  Protestant  children. 

16321.  But  do  you  think  that  any  man,  not  a mem- 
ber of  another  religious  body,  who  have  a great  many 
things  to  take  into  consideration,  is  a fail'  exponent 
of  the  religious  opinions  of  that  body? — I am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  you  would  find  there  are  better 
exponents  of  them ; for  instance,  if  you  could  get  some 
of  those  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  to  come  forward,  it 
would  be  better.  I would  prefer  you  should  hear  a 
liberal-minded  Roman  Catholic.  I think  if  you  poll 
Ireland,  you  will  find  a large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
present  system. 

16322.  Has  that  question  been  asked  by  any  Roman 
Catholic ; have  you  been  called  on  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  point  ? — Certainly  not. 


16323.  I put  the  question  again. — Do  you  think 
it  is  fair  for  Protestants  to  be  continually  obtruding 
their  belief  on  the  public  that  they  express  the  opinion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  on  this  question  of  mixed 
education  ? — I think  if  a member  of  my  persuasion,  or 
of  the  Established  Chui'ch,  is  asked  what  his  per- 
sonal experience  is — what  he  thinks  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — he  is  justified  in  saying  what  he  thinks ; his 
opinion  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

16324.  I think  you  have  stated  there  was  no  ex- 
pression by  Roman  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
education.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  you  are  un- 
aware of  any  expression  of  the  lay  Catholics  on  the 
subject  of  mixed  education? — I am  aware  of  this,  that 
there  was  an  expression  eight  or  ten  years  ago  with 
relation  to  the  Queen’s  University,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  issued  a circular  to  different  people  in  Ireland,  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  what  are  called  the  Peel  scho- 
larships. There  was  then  a circular  sent  round  from  the 
Catholic  University  to  get  an  expression  of  Catholic 
opinion  against  the  Queen’s  University;  and  I saw 
attached  to  that  circular,  condemning  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, the  names  of  two  gentlemen,  who  now  are 
upon  the  Senate.  I am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
expression  of  Catholic  opinion  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
education  outside  the  University. 

16325.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  circular  do  you  re- 
fer to  ? — To  the  circular  of  Dr.  Woodlock,  the  president 
of  the  Catholic  University,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Ireland. 

1 6326.  Mr.  Sullivan.- — That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
primary  education  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

1 6327.  I am  asking  you  of  education  not  connected 
with  the  University.  Are  you  not  aware  that  numer- 
ous meetings  were  held  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  the 
lai'ge  towns  quite  independent  of  anything  connected 
with  the  University  ?— -I  am  not  aware. 

16328.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask,  Mr.  Wilson, 
do  you  attach  importance  to  that  point  of  meeting  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  the  College  of  Belfast  ? — No,  I do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 

16329.  Is  your  acquaintance  with  Roman  Catholics 
confined  to  the  graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  ? — 
It  is  not. 

16330.  You  don’t  presume  then  to  express  their 
views,  but  simply  your  view  of  what  the  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  generally  is  ? — I mean  to  express 
merely  the  view,  which  I have  formed  from  my  having 
met  with  Roman  Catholics  occasionally,  not  merely 
the  graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  but  members 
of  my  own  profession. 

16331.  In  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
convent  school  at  Clonakilty — was  your  objection  to 
that  new  school,  that  it  was  to  destroy  the  old  school  ? 
— It  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to  that,  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  not  to 
allow  their  own  school  to  be  put  down. 

16332.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
large  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  in 
Clonakilty  on  the  day  on  which  the  return  was  made — 
should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Constabulary 
have  gone  into  schools  in  the  morning  when  the 
attendance  was  small,  that  they  have  been  asked  to 
retire  and  come  later  in  the  day,  and  that  they  have 
done  so,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a whip  was  made 
so  as  to  have  a larger  number  in  attendance.  The  Con- 
stabulary return  was  made  to  us  on  the  day  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sullivan — that  is  the  day  of  the  large  at- 
tendance— should  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
Constabulary  on  that  day  were  asked  elsewhere  when 
they  went  in  the  morning  to  retire  and  return  later  in 
the  day,  and  that  a whip  was  made ; would  that  having 
occurred  modify  your  opinion  as  to  the  large  attend- 
ance?— It  would  account  for  it  altogether — if  that  be  so. 

16333.  Mr.  Sullivan. — That  is  on  the  assumption 
that  what  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  correct  ? — Quite 
so. 

16334.  If  you  learned  on  the  contrary  that  the  re- 
turn was  properly  taken  by  the  police  entering  the 
schools  and  taking  the  numbers  themselves,  how 
would  that  affect  your  opinion? — It  would  make  a 
very  serious  difference. 
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16335.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — 
Tn  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  Carrickblacker,  in  the 
'County  of  Armagh. 

16336.  Are  you  the  patron  of  schools  under  the 
•Church  Education  Society  ? — Yes. 

16337.  What  is  your  general  view  as  to  the  effici- 
ency of  those  schools? — Well,  I could  wish  them  to  be 
a great  deal  better.  They  are  not  all  we  could  desire, 
but  so  far  as  our  means  go  they  are  wonderful  for  the 
moderate  amount  we  have  to  distribute  amongst  a very 
considerable  number  of  schools. 

16338.  Do  you  consider  it  good,  but  crippled  by  want 
•of  means  ? — Exactly. 

16339.  Master  Brooke. — How  many  schools  have 
you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ? — There  are  a good 
many  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  there  are  only  three 
or  four  I am  in  the  habit  of  going  into  or  seeing  pretty 
■often. 

16340.  On  your  estate  ? — Yes. 

16341.  Have  you  a knowledge  of  all  those  schools. 
What  is  the  general  salary  given  to  the  master’s  or 
mistresses? — It  varies  veiy  much.  I should  think 
about  .£30  a year  from  all  sources  is  looked  upon  as  a 
considerable  salary  amongst  them. 

16342.  Is  that  for  a master? — Yes;  sometimes  it 
rises  by  a clerkship  and  other  things  to  £40  a year. 

16343.  Do  you  consider  £30  a year  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  a well  trained  man  ? — Certainly 
not.  It  is  little  above  labourer’s  wages.  A labourer 
gets  £20  a year,  and  sometimes  up  to  £40,  according 
as  he  is  the  slightest  degree  skilled,  and  for  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman  of  respectability,  it  is  very  poor 
payment  for  them  to  expect  to  take  for  teaching. 

16344.  With  that  salary  have  you  been  able  to  ob- 
tain competent  teachers  %— Strange  to  say  we  have. 
There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
teachers,  that  they  would  prefer  scriptural  schools, 
and  in  the  Church  Education  schools  they  will  some- 
times work  for  less  than  in  schools  under  other  systems. 
We  have  in  some  instances  very  competent  teachers, 
but  the  general  run  of  them  have  been  of  late  years 
of  an  inferior  class  as  compared  to  the  general  mass 
of  teaching  and  education  throughout  the  country. 

16345.  You  speak  with  reference  to  the  schools  of 
the  National  Board? — Yes. 

16346.  The  teachers  there  are  better  paid? — I be- 
lieve so  very  considerably. 

16347.  What  would  you  propose  to  seek  for  from 
the  State  for  the  relief  of  such  schools  ? — Well,  that 
question  raises  the  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  separated  from  the  National  Board,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  the  first  thing  would  be  to  consider 
what  makes  the  Chinch  Education  system  separate  it- 
self from  the  National  education  of  the  country.  It 
arises  simply  from  the  clergy  feeling  themselves  bound 
and  under  obligations  to  uphold  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  basis  of  education  at  all  times  and  to  all  men. 
They  feel  that  the  National  system  of  education  by 
lowering  that  standard,  and  putting  a restraint  upon 
it  has  been  antagonistic  to  then  principles  and  opi- 
nions, and  they  have  therefore  withheld  themselves 
from  joining  the  Board.  A large  number  of  the  laity, 
nobility,  and  gentry,  and  the  various  other  classes  sym- 
pathize with  them  veiy  strongly  in  this,  and  though 
not  bound  by  the  same  obligations  that  the  clergy  feel, 
they  consider  themselves  bound  morally  and  on  prin- 
ciple to  uphold  it,  and  therefore  the  division  of  opinion 
with  regai-d  to  the  Church  Education  schools  and  the 
National  Board.  In  trying  to  find  any  remedy  for 
that,  I don’t  think  there  can  be  the  slightest  chance 
of  any  remedy,  unless  the  Government  are  in  some 
way  prepared  not  to  insist  upon  that  principle!  of  de- 
barring or  resisting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  fact  the 
result  might  be  arrived  at  if  the  Government  would 
not  meddle  with  respect  to  religious  restrictions.  If 
the  Government  point  out  to  themselves  a path  by 
which  they  require  a certain  amount  of  education  in  the 
country  upon  primary  matters,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  counting  well  and  good. 


16348.  Secular  education? — Yes,  secular  education. 
Let  them  go  direct  to  that  point,  but  hold  out  no  de- 
terring or  insisting  points  repugnant  to  the  principles 
and  opinions  that  individuals  may  hold  on  religious 
matters.  That  might  bring  matters  to  some  sort  of 
general  accordance  to  sink  other  matters,  and  to  go 
direct  upon  the  primary  education  of  the  country. 

16349.  You  would  wish  the  State  to  confine  itself 
to  the  support  of  secular  education,  and  the  control  of 
it,  and  to  let  drop  their-  roles  concerning  religious 
teaching  ? — I don’t  mean  it  in  an  offensive  way ; but  I 
would  say  particularly  not  to  hold  out  an  obstruction, 
and  a deterring  of  Gospel  or  Bible  teaching  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  seems  almost  ostentatiously  put 
forward  as  if  that  was  to  be  obstructed  as  a vital  mat- 
ter in  the  country.  The  other  party,  of  course,  think 
it  is  a vital  matter  to  uphold  the  religious  teaching  as 
combined  with  secular  teaching.  Two  such  parties  so 
opposite  can  never  come  to  any  union,  unless  they 
agree  mutually  to  drop  the  obstructions  thrown  on  the 
x’eligious  portion  of  it.  If  the  Government  wish  to  arrive 
at  secular  teaching  in  the  most  elementary  form,  let  us 
understand  it  honestly  and  fairly  in  this  country,  and 
don’t  let  the  public  mind  be  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  a system  is  brought  forward  with  the  view  of 
favouring  a particular-  line  of  religious  feeling  in  this 
country,  or  particular  religious  principles. 

16350.  Has  any  good  plan  occurred  to  you  by  which 
the  State  might  aid  your . schools  effectually,  so  as  to 
bring  out  only  the  secular  element  as  the  object  of 
then-  care,  leaving  the  religious  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  ministers  or  patrons  of  the  schools  ? — I have  been 
a member  of  a committee  of  an  Educational  Society  for 
many  years.  We  have  not  very  large  funds.  We  have 
only  about  £10,000  a year.  I am  speaking  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  for  Protestant  schools  throughout 
Ireland.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Charter  School 
Society.  They  had  Charter  schools  until  the  Government 
grants  were  withdrawn  from  Charter  schools,  and  then 
they  were  obliged  to  go  upon  their  own  income,  which 
they  derived  from  money  in  the  funds  or  in  lands.  That 
amounted  to  about  £10,000  a year,  and  they  have 
managed,  by  a very  judicious  plan,  to  do  more  good 
with  that  £10,000  than  they  did  for  many  years  •with 
a very  large  income  from  the  Government  and  their 
own  combined.  The  system  is  this — that  instead  of 
keeping  large  schools,  which  in  former  days  were  very  like 
our-  poor-house  schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  in- 
dustrial work  given  in  them,  they  have  now  rather 
superior  institutions — a sort  of  intermediate  school, 
between  the  parish  schools  and  the  collegiate  schools, 
or  grammar  schools.  They  teach  nothing  but  science, 
and  English,  and  book-keeping,  and  other  matter’s 
connected  with  ordinary  life ; but  they  teach  all  in 
a first-rate  manner.  The  pupils  are  elected  into  these 
schools  by  examinations  through  the  districts  where 
the  Society  possess  property.  In  any  county  where 
they  possess  property  they  hold  an  examination  once  a 
year  in  some  town,  and  they  give  a number  of  scholar- 
ships for  the  institution.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  get  not  only  superior  boys  for  their  institutions, 
but  tire  boys  in  preparing  in  the  ordinary  parochial 
schools  or  other  minor  schools  through  the  country, 
are  remarkably  well  prepared  when  trying  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  institution.  All  these  schools  are 
strictly  conducted  upon  Scriptural  basis.  Our  own  in- 
stitutions are  conducted  on  Scriptural  basis,  and  so 
are  the  other  schools  that  we  select  from ; and  we  have 
latterly  managed  to  raise  funds  from  the  Government 
in  a peculiar  way.  We  have  received  from  the 
Kensington  Museum  very  handsome  allowances  for 
our  masters  by  the  results  of  the  answering  of  their 
pupils. 

16351.  That  is  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — 
Yes,  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  I can  give  in- 
stances of  a couple  of  schools,  one  in  Dundalk,  where  the 
master  got  upwards  of  £200  for  the  premiums  his  pupils 
received  by  their-  answering,  and  a boy  called  Gilhooly, 
educated  there,  won  the  only  gold  medal  in  science  given 
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over  the  three  kingdoms — England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. In  Santry  training  school,  to  which  the 'boys 'of 
the  other  institutions  in  the  country  are  raised,  -after 
remaining  for  four  years  in  institutions  in  the  country 
they  get  some  additional  years  in  Santry,  near  Dublin, 
the  master  there  received  j£181  by  the  answering  of 
his  pupils ; and  another  institution  at  Atlilone  upwards 
of  £50. 

16352.'  Was  that  for  one  year? — Yes,  for  one  year’s 
answering.  The  boys  got  mathematical  instruments, 
paint  boxes,  medals  of  bronze  and  silver,  and  so  on, 
and  certificates ; but  the  master  was  paid  in  hard  cash 
for  the  admirable  answering  of  his  pupils.  He  pocketed 
upwards  of  £200,  which  is  a very -good  addition  to  his 
■salary.  I think  we  give  him  only  £100  a year,  and  we 
allow  him  to  instruct  a number  of  other  pupils,  by  which 
he  makes  something  more,  but  it  is  a great  -fillip  to  a 
man  to  receive  £200  a year  by  the  result  of  his  pupils’ 
answering.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  if  we  can  bring 
oru-  consciences  and  our  principles  to  this  point — so  as 
that  they  are  not  interfered  xvith  by  the  Kensington 
Meseum  plan — I don’t  see  why  in  primary  education 
we  cannot  chalk  out  something  by  which  the  respective 
schools  can  be  examined,  and  l-esults  in  some  degree 
paid  for — not  in  such  a way  as  higher  class  institutions 
would  pay,  but  still  that  thei-e  would  be  something 
that  would  very  fairly  compensate  a man  for  additional 
exertions  and  trouble,  and  aid  the  subscribers  in  the 
country  in  having  a really  good  school.  Here  is  no  in- 
terference at  all  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  and 
so  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  receive 
Government  aid  and  of  spreading  over  the  country  an 
extraordinary  class  of  really  well-educated  young  men 
in  various  departments.  I am  fully  persuaded  that 
three  of  them  are  now  in  such  a position  that  they 
may  be  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  They  have  worked 
themselves  into  a knowledge  of  classics,  independent  of 
science. 

16353.  Were  they  boys  of  humble  rank?— Boys  of 
humble  rank,  whose  parents  could  not  support  them 
at  a high  class  school.  There  is  only  one  science  sizar- 
ship  in  Dublin  University,  and  three  of  our  training 
school  boys  have  successively  got  that  sizar-ship. 

16354.  And  those  boys  began  at  a primary  school  ? 

. — They  began  at  a parochial  primary  school.  I just 
throw  that  out,  as  it  struck  me  if  in  one  department 
rmder  Government  we  can  work  so  freely,  and  without 
any  restrained  feeling,  that  there  might  be  some 
method  struck  out  by  which  primary  schools  might  be 
acted  on  also  in  the  same  way. 

16355.  Which  could  be  stimulated  in  the  same 
way?— Yes,  paid  by  results  and  encouraged  in  the 
same  way. 

16356.  Sir  Jiobert  Kane. — I believe  that  two  or  three 
»f  the  pupils  of  the  Santry  school  obtained  two  or  three 
of  the  Royal  Exhibitions  in  the  Dublin  branch  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — I believe  so.  The 
money  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  been 
a considerable  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  masters  of 
our  schools. 

16357.  The  Chairman. — Could  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  schools 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  might  be 'en- 
abled to  absent  themselves  from  the  Scriptural  reading 
and  lessons? — That  is  just  the  knotty  point.  We 
have  laid  it  down  as  a rule  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
must  be  read  by  all  who  are-  able  to'  read,  and  it  is 
upon  that  the  principle  hinges. 

16358.  Master  Brooke. — If  there  be  almost  every- 
where in  Ireland  a school  open  to  Roman  Catholic 
pupils,  and  approved  of  by  their-  clergy,  it  is  not  likely 
they  would  be  so  perverse- as  to  make  the  selection -of 
a Church  Education  school,  seeing  that  they  have 
schools  of  their  own  ? — They  have,'  and  upon  the  door 
of  our  Schools  is  generally  written  the  words,  “ Scrip- 
tural schools.” 

16359.  On  one  side  of  the  street  there  may  - be  > 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  then  of  course 
they-  are  Roman  Catholic  schools  ; while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  perhaps,  there  is  a Protestant  school 


— a Scriptural,  school — in  which  the  Scriptures  form 
part  of  the  subject  matter  of  every  child’s  instruction. 
There  can  be  no  fraud  in  that  - case  ?^-No.  It  is  an 
open  and  free  and-aboveboard  transaction. 

16360.  It  is  notice  to  the  parents  to  take. .their-  own 
line  of  action- iin  that. case? — -Yes. 

16361.  The  Chairman-.— in.  places  where  there  are 
no  Catholic. children,  or  separate  Catholic -.schools,  I 
presume  it  would  be  immaterial  to  the  scholars  of  the 
Church -Education  schools  at  iwlrat  period  the  Scrip- 
ture reading  and  lessons  were  . given  ? — I believe  the 
matter  hinges  more  upon- the  absolute  freedom  to  take 
their-  own  course.  The  restriction  they  feel  is  to  be 
bound  down  to  any  time  not  to  use  the  Scripture,  or  to 
hide  it  out  of  sight.  The  real  objection  is  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  being  obliged  to  hide.it,  or  to  have  to  put  it 
out  of  sight.  In  fact  they j consider  that  a sort  of . dis- 
honouring of  the  Word,  and  I . think  it  is  on  that  point 
our  whole  principle  hinges. 

16362.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  I understand  your 
answer  to  Master  Brooke  aright,  that  you  mentioned 
you  thought  it  would  be-  a desirable  . arrangement  if 
the  Government  limited  its  functions  entirely  to  the 
secular  .part  of  education? — My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  Government  should  not  do  so.  I think  it  should 
be  their  highest  duty  and  principle  to.  give  a proper 
religious  education,  but  rmder  the  .painful  circum- 
stances rmder  which  -we  live  in  this  country,  I think 
we  have  almost  no  alternative,  if  we  . are  to  get  any 
■ share  in  a public  grant,  but  that  we  must  agree  to 
drop  ithe  point  on  both  . sides,  and  totdo  . the  best  we 
can  with  elementary  education  or  primary  education. 

16363,  And  to  consider  separately,  the  religious  edu- 
cation on  one  hand,  and  the' -secular  education  on  the 
other,  'and  for  the  Government  to  secure  that,  the 
schools  - should  have  • an.  efficient’  means  of  giving  a 
secular  education,  examine  as  to  ■.  the . results  of  that 
education,  contribute  towards  the  - expenses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results,.. and  leave  the  religious  educa- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  managers  of.  the*  schools,  leaving 
them  entirely  free  as  to  the  kind  andiamount  of  re- 
ligious education -that  they  would,  give  ?— Tliat  is  what 
I am  air-aid  we  mrrst  do  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

16364.  Would  you  in  that  prefer  that,  the  hours  of 
secular  instruction  should  be  defined,  so  that  you  would 
have  your  religious  instruction  at  certain  periods,  giv- 
ing it  as  you  like,  and  in  what  quantity  you  like,  but 
not  poaching,  if  I might  use  the  expression,  upon  that 
which  you  acknowledge  to  be  the  proper  function  of 
the 'Government,  of  the  determination  and  measuring 
of  the  secular-  instruction? — I would  not  have  the 
Government  to  interfere  in  any  way  as  to  the  hours 
and  arrangements  of  a;  school.  All  I would  ask  of  the 
Government  authorities  would  be  to  go  into  a school, 
and  see  what  it  has  produced  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular departments  .they  are  looking,  after.  They  are 
only  looking  for  reading,  writing,:  and 'arithmetic,  and 
other  secular  matters.  Let  their-  Inspectors  or  exa- 
miner's see  how  that  school  has  progressed  in  these 
particulars  ; and  if  it. has  been  in  .proper  hands,  arid 
well  managed, -and  pay  , accordingly  ; but  with  regard 
to  any  restriction,  as  to  . times  and  hours,  and.  laying 
down  regulations  when  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  read, 
or  religious  instruction  given,  I think.on.the  one  hand 
it  would  be  at  once '.rejected,  and  .on.  the  other  hand 
I think .it  would  be  an  .interfering  with  matters  con- 
cerning other  communions1,  which  might  also  be  thought 
inquisitorial,  iand  -troublesome. 

'16365.  The  Chairman.— Is,  it  not  the  essence  of  a 
•well  ordered  school  to  have -stated  hours  set  apart  for 
the  different 'branches  taught  1— Yes,  -but  the  .question 
amounts  to  -this — whether  suppose . I,  as  . a . general  ex- 
aminer go -into  a school,,  and  ask  a Scriptural  question 
•at  all,  or  allude  to.  any  tiling  on  the, subject,  I commit 
a breach  of  the  regulations  and  laws  i of.  the  system,  as 
. it . at  • present  .exists.  I feel . myself : restricted  or  re- 
-istrained,  and . so  would  any  ■ person  -who.  managed  a 
-'■school.  -He- has, given,  his i promise,  or  . his  implied 
promise,  • : that . such  and  * such , .matters  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  shall  not  be  touched,  upon.  Our  ideas 
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and  our.  principle  are- tlvat  they  should  always  be 
touched  upon-— that  we  should  be  always  free  and 
open  to  take  up  these  departments  when -we  like ; and 
that  just  makes-  the  difference  that  now  exists  between 
the  two  opinions1. 

16366.  If  you  were  visiting  a school  frequently,  or 
at  stated  hour’s,-  should  you  mot-  take  up  in  your  ex- 
amination the  questions  connected  with  the  portion  of 
instruction  you  found  the  school  engaged  upon  ? — Yes. 

16367.'  Do ‘you- think  it  would  be  a serious  impedi-. 
mentto-a  visitor  in- any  school  to  suit  his  examination 
of  the  - children  on  religious  topics  to  certain  fixed 
periods  of  the  day  or  week  ? — That  is  just  what  I wish 
to  impress1  upon- the  Commission.  That  is  the  rock 
on- which  we  split.  We  wish’  to  be  perfectly  free  and. 
unshackled  as  to-  what  we  consider  our  duty  in  that 
matter,  and  we  do  not  consent  to  receive  the  Govern- 
ment money,  or  to  be  bound  up  by  the  system,  because 
we  have  a feeling’ against  that  restriction  on  principle. 
Actually,  we- find  in  every  well 'organized  school,  that 
there  must  be  times  and  seasons  for  everything,  and  it 
might  be  highly  injudiciorrs  to  thrust  in  a religious 
matter  in  the  middle  of  a merely  secular  examination  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  those  who  uphold  Church  schools 
do  not  wish  to  be  shackled  by  any  feeling. that  they 
cannot  do  so,  that  they  are  to  be  in  fact  gagged,  or  that 
the  book  is  to  be  interdicted  or  shut  up.  It  is  a feeling 
of  that  more  than,  perhaps,  the  actual  necessity  for  it, 
for  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a time,  if  we 
do  it  properly ; and  therefore  I agree  -with  what  your 
lordship  throws  out,  that  there  must  be  times  we  ought 
to  do  one  thing,  and  times  we  ought  to  do  other  things. 

16368;  On  that  basis  which  you  have  just  expressed, 
do  you  think  that- the  practical  value,  and  that  that, 
liberty  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  standing;  out 
for  it  to  the  full  extent  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
case  ? — I think  that  has  been  evidenced  by  the  number 
who  have  stood  out  for  it  against  then  own  good 
fortunes  in  many  ways,  and  for-  many  years  have  up- 
held it.  They  felt  it  of  the  highest  importance  not  to 
let  go  that  principle. 

16369.  Do  you  think  that  some  concessions  on  that 
point  would,  as  a matter  of  practical  business,  interfere 
seriously  with  the  working-  of-  these  schools,  in  which 
there  happens  to-  be  an  admixture  of  Roman  Catholic 
pupils? — I scarcely  think  it  of  any  value  giving  my 
opinion  upon  that  subject,  because  I do  not  think  that 
that  being  the  hinging  point,  the  party  who  look  upon 
it  as  their- principle,  and  deeply  feeling  it,  would  at  all 
consent  to  give  it  up.  I myself  as  I said  before  to  your 
lordship,  think  we  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a tune  if 
we  wish  to  do  it  well. 

16370:  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  not  that  party  in  your 
Church,  to  which  you  refer,  a gradually  diminishing 
party  ? — T am  not  aware  of  it.  All  parties  for  whom 
inducements  are  held  out  in  various  ways  to  join  an- 
other will  lose  loose  and  indifferent  supporters,  but  the 
funds  of  our  society  are  still  kept  up  under  very  great 
and  deterring  influences  to  their  full  amount: 

16371.  Are  not  many  of  the  clergy  in  your  Church 
formerly  connected  with  the  Cliureh  Education  Society, 
and  many  of  the  leading  laity,  formerly  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society,  now  giving  their 
influence  and  support  to  the  united  system  of  educa- 
tion?— I believe  a-  certain  number  have  deserted  their 
first  principles,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  or  of  such  a 
class  as  to  make  one  feel,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
leaving  it,,  that  the  principle  itself  is  wrong ; while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  party  having  got  rid  of  its  indiffer- 
ent member’s  gets  more  firm  on  its  principle  of  a free 
and  open  Bible  for  all: 

16372.  Mr:  Waldron.  — So  that  the  distinction  is  that 
instead  of  having  a fixed  hour  for  religious  instruction 
you  wish  the  teachers  in  your  schools  to  be  at  liberty 
throughout;  the  instruction  to  give  any  religious  in- 
struction that  occurs  to  them  at  the  moment  ?’ — I -wish 
the  shackles  to  be  removed,  that  they  may  be  at  liberty 
in  the  matter,  and  not  to  have- it  a high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour to  allude  to  Scriptural  matter.  Under  the 
present  system  they  feel-  compelled  to  obey  certain  re- 
strictions and  certain  -laws';  and  though  they  do  not 


find  it  of  necessity  to  keep  the.  Bible  teaching  always  Oct.  -r, 
in  their,  minds,  or  before  their  pupils,  I think  the  ob-  — 
jection  is  chiefly  to  tlie  restrictions  in  the  matter.  Blacker 
16373.  Six-  Robert  Kane. — You  do  not  consider  that 
in  your  schools  there  is  any  mixture  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. You  don’t  take,  them  ,into  account  ?— There  are 
some  Roman  Catholics,  but.  we  never  take  them  into 
account  particularly. 

16374.  I suppose,  as  I understand  the  principle,  of 
your  schools,  you.  assume  that  every  child  coming  into 
them  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  you 
instruct  them  as.  such? — Yes— the  one.  system  is 
the  whole  school. 

16375.  And  that  system  is  an.  education  in  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes.  In  fact  in 
the  part  of  the  world  where  I reside,  there.  is„  very 
little  controversy. 

16376.  I mean  as  a matter  of  school  management. 

Then  your  school  is  strictly  denominational  ? — It  is. 

16377.  It  is  strictly  a denominational,  school?— 

Yes. 

16378.  And.  although  it  is  strictly  denominational 
in  that  way,  you  would  not  feel  comfortable  under  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  religious  instruction  would 
be  regulated  to  certain  hours,  and  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  a portion  of  certain  other  hours  of  the  day  ?- — I 
am  speaking  of  the  general  feeling.  I was  asked  what 
was  the  objection  we  had  to  the  National  system,  and 
I gave  what  I considered  to  be  the  principal  obj  ection 
— the  feeling  of  restraint  upon  an  important  principle 
on  which  education  should  be  based. 

16379.  That  is,  even  considering  the  school  as  a 
strictly  denominational  school — a school  as  much  deno- 
minational as  it  could  be  if  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation in  the  country  was  denominational — still  the 
body  whom  you  represent  you  consider  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  division  of  the  school  hours  between 
secular  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious 
instruction  on  the  other? — They  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  shutting  up  of  the  Bible,  and  turning  any 
children  out,  or  warning  them  off.  That  is  the  objec- 
tion they  would  feel  in  conducting  a school  of  that 
kind  under  the  Government  system. 

16380.  What  do  you  mean  by  “shutting  up  the 
Bible,”  and  “ warning  them  off,”  in  a school  where  all 
are  of  the  same  religion? — It  amounts  to  the  same  as 
the  plan  that  I believe  exists  in  the  National  education 
system — that  of  putting  up  a card,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  any  child  can  retire  from  the  school. 

16381.  Any  child  of  a different  denomination? — 

Yes.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  your  case,  where 
the  school  is,  by  its  very  nature,  all  of  one  denomina- 
tion, and  where  the  division  would  simply  be  a matter 
of  administration — a matter  of  convenience  in  having 
the  religious  instruction  at  one  hour,  and  the  secular 
instruction  at  another.  Your  impression  however  is, 
that  the  body  you  represent  would  still  not  be  satisfied 
with  that?— They  could  have  it  all  their  own  way  in 
such  a case  as  you  lay  down;  but  they  would  still, 
under  the  system,  go  under  rules  and  points  of  which 
they  could  not  approve,  and  which  they  could  not 
fcbink  so  advantageous  to  the  country  and  to  education. 
Suppose  they  call  them  National  schools,  though  they 
happened  all  to  be  denominational,  yet  they  would  give 
the  countenance  of  their  prestige  and  favour  to  a 
system  of  which  they  do  not  approve  in  other  places. 

16382.  That  is,  the  system  of  having,  secular  in- 
struction at  one  time,  and  religious  instruction  at 
another  ? — Well,  practically,  they  must  have  that  to  a 
great  degree ; but  still  they  do  not  wish  to  be  shackled 
in  not  being  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  connected  with 
religious  matters,  should  they  arise  in  other  instruc- 
tions. 

16383.  Then  you  require  practically  that  even  where 
the  school  is  denominational’ — where  the  pupils  are  all 
of  the  same  religion,  and  where  the  management  is 
exclusively  of  that  religion,  you  would  still  require 
that  there  should  be  power  to  introduce  religious 
instruction,  and  references  to  religious  matters,  and 
religious  books  at  any  time  while  the  school  was  open, 
and°  in  the  midst  of  any  subject  of  secular  instruction 
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Oct.  21,  1868.  that  the  teacher  might  have  in  hand? — We  would 
Stewart”  ^ie  to  be  perfectly  unshackled  in  that  point.  What 
Blacker,  esq.  Prevents  us  going  on  with  the  others  is  the  feeling  of 
the  shackles,  or  the  responsibility  of  excluding  God’s 
word  at  any  time,  or  countenancing  a system  that  per- 
mits it  anywhere. 

16384.  Mr.  Wtddron. — You  wish  to  have  the  power, 
though  you  don’t  use  it  1 — We  wish  both  to  have  the 
power  and  to  use  it. 

16385.  May  I ask  is  the  return  in  “ Thom’s  Direc- 
tory” of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  cor- 
rect— 7,855  last  year  ? — I could  not  tell.  I have  not 
looked  into  details  of  statistics,  or  furnished  myself  with 
proper  data. 

16386.  Master  Brooke. — Would  you  object  to  in- 
spection by  the  State  of  your  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 6387.  Would  you  consider  it  rather  as  a boon  ? — It 
would  be  a boon  and  an  advantage  even  that  persons 
of  contrary  opinions  should  inspect  them. 

16388.  You  don’t  insist  on  Protestant  inspection  for 
Protestant  schools  ? — No,  I think  not  on  topics  the 
Government  would  take  up. 

16389.  On  the  subject  of  secular  education  you 
would  welcome  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— Yes. 

16390.  May  I ask,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
have  you  known  of  any  instance  of  direct  attempts  at 
proselytising  Roman  Catholic  children  in  any  of  your 
schools  ? — Certainly  not.  I have  not  heard  of  any  con- 
troversial teaching  whatever. 

16391.  I am  asking  as  to  your  own  experience. 
Have  you  ever  known  such  an  attempt  in  the  schools  ? 
— I have  not  a single  instance  in  my  mind. 

16392.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  presence  of  Roman  Catholic  children  has 
any  tendency  to  make  them  change  their  profession  of 
faith,  or  is  it  not  rather  calculated  to  instruct  them  in 
a book  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  charter  of  our 
salvation  and  rule  of  our  life  ? Do  you  not  consider  it 
is  as  much  the  right  of  a Roman  Catholic  child  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures  as  it  is  for  a Protestant  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  a point  we  wish  to  maintain.  We  think 
there  are  certain  laws  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  laid 
down  by  God,  that  no  human  being  should  be  ignorant 
of.  In  the  common  and  ordinary  teaching  in  the 
school,  even  with  regard  to  the  Commandments,  the 
society  feel  it  a great  shackle  not  to  be  allowed  to  al- 
lude to  the  Commandments  about  stealing,  or  slander- 
ing, or  lying,  or  taking  God’s  name  in  vain.  It  is 
principally  on  that  account  that  I think  the  stand  is 
made  with  reference  to  Bible  teaching.  The  principles 
taught  in  our  schools  are  those  which  should  govern 
all  humanity,  under  God’s  direction,  without  any  sec- 
tarian differences  or  controversy.  I don’t  know  any 
of  the  schools  in  which  any  of  the  controversial  subjects 
are  specially  taught.  It  is  chiefly  the  broad  doctrines 
of  religion  and  morality — loving  then-  neighbours  and 
loving  their  God. 

16393.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
teacher  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  country 
may  not  at  any  time  of  the  day  refer  to  the  moral  law 
in  teaching  a child  his  duty  as  regards  lying  or  stealing? 

I should  say  that  I am  totally  incapable  of  giving  any 
evidence  against  or  for  the  National  schools,  or  the 
National  system. 

16394.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a printed 
copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  hung  up  in  every  Na- 
tional school  in  the  country  for  the  inspection  of  every 
child,  and  for  reference  by  every  teacher? — I have 
been  in  some  National  schools,  but  I don’t  remember 
having  seen  that. 

16395.  Have  you  visited  many  of  the  schools? — 
Not  very  many. 

16396.  Did  you  ever  find  an  exceptional  case  where 
a copy  of  the  Commandments  was  not  hung  up  ? — I 
don’t  know  that  I ever  saw  a copy  of  them  in  any  of 
the  schools. 

16397.  And  do  you  know  that  there  is  a special 
lesson  for  every  child  to  read  as  to  loving  their  neigh- 
boui-s? — I hope  so. 

16398.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  don’t 


wish  to  receive  Government  money  for  the  support  of 
your  schools  ? — I believe  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  receive  Government  money  under  certain 
restrictions,  but  if  those  restrictions  are  withdrawn,  of 
course  any  objections  to  receiving  grants  would  come 
to  nothing. 

16399.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  should  undertake 
the  education  of  the  poorer  children,  at  least,  in  the 
community — the  Church  or  the  State?— It  depends 
much  upon  what  we  consider  the  Church  or  the  State. 
We  consider  that  in  England  the  Church  and  State  are 
combined,  and  that  the  National  education  there  is 
under  the  Church  and  State. 

16400.  Is  not  the  National  education  here  under 
the  Church  and  State  also? — Well,  a vast  body  in  the 
Church  object  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  they  do  not  consider  that  they  are  fairly 
treated. 

16401.  Is  that  in  view  of  the  statement  you  have 
made  that  you  don’t  consider  you  get  a fair  share  of 
the  public  grant?— We  think  in  the  first  place  that 
our  principles  and  opinions  are  not  respected,  and  that, 
we  have  not  a chance  of  getting  a fair  share  of  the 
public  grant,  as  we  won’t  take  it  under  the  peculiar - 
restrictions  put  upon  us. 

16402.  Was  there  a time,  not  long  since,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  when  there  were  no  restrictions, 
put  upon  you  in  regard  to  education? — May  I ask 
clearly  when  you  allude  to  ? 

16403.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  royal  free 
schools,  charter  schools,  diocesan  free  schools,  paro- 
chial schools,  and  schools  founded  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— all  in  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church 

previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of 
National  education  ? — Yes. 

16404.  Was  there  a law  to  the  effect  that  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Church — the  rector  or  vicai- — should  provide 
a school  in  the  parish  or  vicarage  as  a condition  of  liis- 
getting  his  salary — a school  to  which  children  would 
have  access  in  the  country? — Yes,  I believe  that  is. 
the  case,  and  is  generally  earned  out  not  with  regal'd 
to  merely  one  school  but  several. 

16405.  Is  the  law  in  existence  still  ? — I think  it  is. 
16406.  If  your  ministers  are  bound  to  come  under 
such  an  obligation  as  that,  provided  with  funds  as  they 
are,  independent  of  the  present  grant,  have  they  not- 
every  facility  for  giving  every  instruction  that  may  be 
required  in  their  respective  parishes? — They  have  not- 
actually  the  facility,  for  if  we  go  into  each  individual 
case,  we  find  there  are  many  in  which  the  funds  are 
not  provided  either  for  the  clergyman,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  parochial  schoolmasters.  In  fact,  most  paro- 
chial schools  are  maintained  by  a combined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  parishioners. 

16407.  You  have  said  the  Government  insists  on 
debarring  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  National 
schools  of  the  country  ? — I think  I said  they  put  a 
restriction  which  our  views  and  principles  did  not 
allow  us  to  agree  with. 

16408.  Would  such  a rule  as  this  meet  your  view 
of  the  case : — “ that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents- 
to  require  of  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  to  set. 
apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a convenient  and 
sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school-hours,  and  to  di- 
rect the  master  or  some  other  whom  the  parents  shall 
appoint  and  provide  to  superintend  the  reading and 
again — “ that  all  children  whose  parents  and  guar- 
dians shall  so  direct  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures during  the  period  appointed,  but  that  no  com- 
pulsion whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read,, 
or  remain  during  the  reading — would  that  meet  your 
view  of  the  case  in  giving  religious  instruction  ?— It 
would  not. 

16409.  In  what  way  1— We  feel  it  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  have  a knowledge  of,  and  to  profit  bv 
the  Word  of  God.  1 

16410.  Is  not  the  right  acknowledged  in  what  I 
have  read  ? — Yes  ; but  at  the  same  time  you  are  to 
hold  out  a period  in  which  they  are  to  be  debarred,, 
or  to  be  absent,  and  to  give  some  human  being,  I sup  - 
pose,  the  command  to  debar  them. 
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16411.  Do  you  claim  the  riglit  of  requiring  all  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations,  who  receive  secular  instruc- 
tion from  you,  to  receive  your  religious  instruction  1 — We 
say  that  a certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  must 
be  given  in  all  our  schools  daily,  and  that  all  who  at- 
tend our  schools  must  receive  it.  We  don’t  parcel  out 
a particular  portion  of  time  in  which  that  is  to  be 
given,  so  as  to  prevent  any  person  being  present. 

16412.  Are  you  disposed  to  recognise  parental  right 
at  all  in  the  matter  of  education  ? — I think  a parent 
has  no  right  to  prevent  his  child  from  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  being  taught  from  the  Scriptures.  I 
think  he  is  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  those  who  uphold  him  are  doing  the  same. 

1 6413.  Do  you  hold  that  the  patrons  of  your  schools 
have  a right  to  constrain  a child  on  account  of  receiv- 
ing secular  instruction,  to  read  the  Bible  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  parent  ? — No ; we  hold  a peculiar  line  of 
duty — we  put  up  what  we  are,  we  put  up  our  rules — 
we  say  it  is  a Scriptural  school,  and  that  if  a child  goes 
to  it  he  must  abide  by  the  general  rule. 

16414.  May  I ask  do  you  regard  your  society  as  a 
particular  organization  for  Church  purposes! — No  ; I 
think  not.  We  have  been  obliged  as  a body  to  take 
up  the  Church  as  an  organization  that  was  already  in 
existence  ; but  there  are  Presbyterians,  there  are  other 
Dissenters,  and  there  are  Roman  Catholics  largely 
through  our  schools. 

16415.  Now,  is  the  design  of  your  society  to  teach 
all  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education.  Is  that 
the  main  design  of  your  society  ? — The  design  is  to  give 
an  ordinary  parish  education,  based  on  the  Word  of  God. 

16416.  And  do  you  claim  the  right  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  all  ? — We  claim  perfect  freedom  with 
regard  to  religious  instruction — reading  the  Bible ; and 
the  Church  schools  certainly  have  the  Church  cate- 
chism, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Church 
teaching  brought  forward. 

16417.  It  has  come  out  in  evidence,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Report  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety, that  you  have  many  schools  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  children.  Should 
you  expect  the  State  to  aid  you  where  the  schools  are 
so  small  ? — I could  not  possibly  go  into  the  detail  of 
that.  I think  to  warrant  an  application  for  assistance 
to  a school,  there  ought  to  be  a certain  number — a 
stated  number — required  to  attend  that  school.  There 
should  also  be  a responsible  committee,  or  a number  of 
respectable  and  responsible  persons  to  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  the  master,  and  the  general  management  of 
the  school.  These  are  all  details  that  I am  sure  can 
be  easily  arranged  ; but  I certainly  do  not  think  that 
four  or  five  or  any  other  small  number  should  be 
asking  a grant.  It  is  a mere  tuition,  not  a school. 

16418.  At  this  moment,  as  far  as  the  religious 
element  is  concerned,  are  you  not  in  a position  to  have 
your-  schools  placed  under  the  National  Board,  and 
enjoy  every  facility  to  give  religious  instruction  to  all 
children  who  attend,  unless  parents  and  guardians 
object! — Well,  a certain  number  of  Protestant  com- 
munities think  so ; the  Methodists  have  under  that 
idea,  accepted  the  grant ; the  Presbyterians  have  done 
so  ; but  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to 
say,  that  as  long  as  the  shackling  process  remains, 
with  regard  to  the  points  upon  which  we  differ,  we 
would  prefer  to  stay  out  altogether,  than  to  receive  any 
grant  or  emolument. 

16419.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Supposing  the  State  made 
some  concessions  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  Church  Education  schools  should 
receive  aid  according  to  the  good  they  did  in  the  way 
of  secular  instruction,  would  you  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  such  a rule  as  this,  that  you  would  exclude  from 
your  schools  all  but  the  children  of  your  own  religious 
communion! — I don’t  think  they  would  take  any 
amount  of  grant,  any  amount  of  money,  to  exclude 
what  their  principle  is  based  upon — the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  We  would  not  receive  any  amount  of  money 
or  grant  to  exclude  these  principles  in  any  shape  or 
at  any  time. 


16420.  Judge  Morris. — You  were  asked  by  Sir  Oct.  27,  1866. 

Robert  Kane  and  Dr.  Wilson  whether,  according  to  

the  system  you  advocate,  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a division  of  the 
hours  for  secular  and  religious  teaching,  or  satisfied 
with  the  rule  of  the  National  Board  to  set  aside  a time 
for  Scripture  ; and  I understand  you  to  say  that  your 
objection  is  to  any  portion  of  the  time  in  which  a child 
is  at  school  being  debarred  from  carrying  out  religious 
practices  founded  on  the  Scriptures  if  it  was  desirable 
to  have  them ! — You  are  quite  right.  These  are  the 
feelings  and  opinions. 

16421.  And  that,  although  as  a matter  of  conveni- 
ence, you  would  probably  yourself  allocate  hours  pecu- 
liar for  religious  instruction,  you  object  that  during  any 
portion  of  the  time  the  child  is  at  school  the  Bible  or 
any  religion  you  profess  to  teach  should  be  a sealed  book! 

— Decidedly;  you  have  explained  correctly  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  supporters  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 

16422.  And  I suppose  you  believe  that  the  fact  of 
taking  State  aid  for  religious  teaching  does  not  meet  the 
objection  that  there  should  not  be  any  time  at  which 
the  teaching  of  religion  should  be  a crime  ? — Exactly. 

16423.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  been 
in  a National  school  where  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  posted  up.  You  are  aware,  I believe,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  at  all  events — I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  Protestant  body — 
there  is  a substantial  difference  in  the  way  they  make 
out  the  Ten  Commandments  1 — Yes. 

16424.  Are  you  aware,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
try  and  meet  this  fanciful  danger — the  verses  of  the 
Bible  have  been  hung  up  in  the  National  schools,  and 
instead  of  there  being  Ten  Commandments,  if  you  were 
to  followthem  literally  (just  look  behind  your  back)  you 
would  think  there  were  seventeen  commandments! 

Do  you  observe  them! — That  is  the  first  time  I had 
seen  them  hanging  up,  and  at  this  distance  they  appear 
certainly  as  seventeen ! 

16425.  And  what  do  the  National  Board  hold  as 
the  Ten  Commandments  1 Kinowing  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  Churches,  and  in  some  re- 
spects a substantial  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  division, 
the  way  in  which  they  meet  the  difficulty  is  not  by 
making  them  ten  but  by  making  them  seventeen?— I 
should  say  I have  been  in  a National  school  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  had  been  teaching  his  class, 
and  he  has  taught  the  whole  class  who  were  present. 

The  Roman  Catholic  method  of  dividing  the  Com- 
mandments by  the  omission  of  what  we  call  the 
second  commandment,  and  the  dividing  of  the  tenth  into 
two ; that  I heard  when  we  were  coming  through  the 
class ; but  I never  saw  the  Ten  Commandments  placed 
up  in  the  school. 

16426.  Well,  as  I understand  you,  Mr.  Blacker,  what 
you  state,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  be 
a matter  of  opinion  with  others,  is  founded  on  the 
notion  that  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be 
embodied  with  the  teaching  of  the  schools.  Is  that  so  ? 

— Yes. 

16427.  And  therefore,  that  any  child  coming  into 
the  school,  comes  voluntarily — -comes,  as  it  is  called,  as- 
a purchaser  with  notice  ? — Exactly ; we  put  up  our 
principles  and  our  name  in  the  schools,  and  we  don’t 
find  it  any  objection. 

16428.  Then  your  plan,  as  I understand,  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  would  be  that  the 
State  should,  through  their  Inspectors,  ascertain  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  secular-  matters,  and 
that  the  religious  teaching  should  be  left  to  the  person 
who  had  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  schools  ? 

— Exactly. 

16429.  And  I presume,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  you  would  be  prepared  to  grant  the  same 
facility  in  favour  of  other  religious  bodies  ? — I must 
in  that  case  do  so.  I would  not  be  a fair,  honest  man 
if  I claimed  a certain  thing  for  myself  and  refused  it 
to  others. 

16430.  Mr.  Dease. — Now,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  inspection,  Mr:  Blacker;  if  you-  had  your'  choice 
between  two  Inspector's  for 'one'  of  your  schools  of  tlie1 
ChifrClx  Education:  Society;  would  you  prefer  a Prote's- 
tafitor  a RorUain  CathdU6'fInk^§St6IJ,  if  yoti  had  a pre- 
ference ? — It  would  be  perfectly  immaterial  on  the 
points  we  lookat,  as  to  reading;  writing,  and  those  secu- 
lar matters. 

16431.  It  would'  be'  perfectly1  immaterial  ^-—Per- 
fectly immaterial  if  they  arC  men  of  character  and 
ability. 

16432.  I take  for  granted  you  never  haVe  had  a 
Roman  Catholic  Inspector  for  your  schools  appointed 
by  your  own  body1? — No  ; we  go  on  a different  system. 

16433.  With  reference  to  a question  that  was  asked 
by  one  of  the'Commissioners;  and  to  which  you' replied 
that  you  had  never  known  an  instance  of  proselytism 
taking  place  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic1  children 
attending  Chui-ch  Education ' schools,  may  I ask-  you 
to  define  proselytism  in  the  sense  in  whiClf  you  an- 
swered that  question? — I think  my  answer  was  -with 
regard  to  whether  any  controversy  or  controversial 
matters,  or  any  attempt  -was" made  atprdselytxsiu. 

16434.  Exactly;  Iiowwoxild’yOu  define  proselytism? 
—An  attempt  to  bring  over  a person  of  other  religious 
opinions  to  your ’own. 

1 6435.  Do  yoii  consider  it  neCessary  fot: the1  person' 1 
proselytised  to  come  oVer  ? In  defining1  prdSelytisMi; 
would  you  say  that  it  consists  in  absolutely  bringing 
over,  or  in  the  doing  of  that  which  would  be  likely 
to  have  that  effect? — I could  not  draw  any  particular 
distinction  between  the  time  of  doing  it  and  the  act. 
If  you  lead  to  a transaction  taking  place  you  must 
of  course  be  doing  it  in  some  measure. 

16436.  Then  when  you  made  use  of  that  expression 
proselytism,  you  merely  meant  where  any  teaching  had 
been  followed  by  the  result  of  a Roman  Catholic  child 
becoming  a Protestant  ?— I meant  to  convey  that  the 
schools  were  not  used  for  proselytism;  that  they  merely 
leave  the  Word  of  God  to  do  its  own  work  ; they  leave 
it  to  be  read,  but1  as  for  direct  proselytism  or  bringing 
over  children  from  one  faith  to  another,  I don’t  think 
there  is,  so  far' as  I can  see,  any  authority  for  it ; there 
has  not  been' the  slightest  indication  of  it.  I1  think 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  SehOols  feel  in  some  de- 
gree in  hondiil1  bound  not  to  rise  any  expression  tO1 
bring  their  youthful  mindsOn  more  controversial  points. 
They  leave  the  Bible  to  them,-  give  them  the  usd  of 
their  judgment;  and  they  trust  the  growing  of  grace 
to  God  Almighty. 

16437.  Then  proselytism irOUld  necessitate  the  change 1 
of  religion  according  to  yOUr1  definition  of  it  ?-^-'YeS ; 
going  from  one  set  of  religious  Opinions  to  another. 

16438.  May  I ask  you,  ili  reference  to1  another  an- 
swer to  another  question,  I think  put  by  the  same 
Commissioner^  Whether'  yOu  consider  yourself  or  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurcli  to  be  the  fittest 
judges  of  the  religious  duties  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  to 
what  they  should  learn  or  what  they  should  avoid  ? — 
I cannot  exactly  gather  the  proposition — whether  the 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church-  - 

16439.  Are  you  or  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  fittest  judges  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  of  Roman  Catholics  as  to  what  they 
should  learn  and  what  they  should  avoid? — We 
don’t  pretend  to  any  Such  distinction;  but  we  sim- 
ply say  tliat  God  has  given  us  a revealed  book  to  teach 
us  our  duties,  and  how  to  come  to-  Him.  We  say  no 
shackle  should  be  put  on  that  book-,  and  that  no  man 
has  a x-ight  to  pixt  a shackle  on  it;  be  he  a bishop  or 


teacher  of  any'  Clxxtreli;  and'  therefore  anyone  who 
pretends  to  do  so  is  doing  a great  wrong- tb' the- "indivi- 
dual, and  it  is  against  that  wrong  we-  stand-up.  - 

16440.  Mr;  Stokes:  —-In'  reference  to  inspection, 
suppose  gentlemen  well  qualified  for  the  office,  don’t 
yoxi  think  they  would  discharge  their  duties  as  im- 
partially  as  persons  charged  with  judicial  fimetions?1— 
I think-  so.  It  depends  a great  deal  on;  the  class  and 
respectability  of  the  persons  appointed. 

16441.  Woxxld  you  be  so  kind  as  to  listen  to  this 
scheme  for  the  management  of  schools,’  and  say  how 
far  it  would  suit  the  Church  Education  Society  : — 

“ We  are  authorized  to  frame  our  ownrules,  promising  to 
adhere  to  them,  and  if  these  rules  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  we  am  bound  by  nothing  else:  Our  schools 

begin  with  prayer ; we  have  the  Scriptures  and  our-Catechisms  > 
freely  in  school-hours;  and  while  we  will  not  provide  by 
our  rules  any  penalty  compelling  any  child  to  attend  during 
the  reading  of  Scriptures  or  repetition  of  catechism,  we 
will  not  be  accountable  for  their  leaving  the  school.  _ When 
we  build  our  own  school-houses  we  l'eserve  the  right  of 
having  evexy  use  of  them  out  of  school-hours  or  school-days, 
whereby  I mean  that  we  may  have  them1  for  Sabbath- schools, 
or  we  may  have  them  for  week  evening  meetings,  for  prayer, 
or  for  preaching.  There  is  no;  local  and  extern  ex  officio 
power  over  our  schools.” 

Would  rules  of  management;  of  which  this1  statement 
forms  the  basis,  be  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Church 
Edxxcation  Society? — I woxxld  ask  you  to  read  that 
passage  again  with  regard  to*  the  exclusion'.  That  is 
the  only  point  that  strikes  me. 

16442-  Mx\  Stokes. — 

“ We  are  authorized  to  frame  our  own  rules;  promising  to 
adhere  to  them,  and  if  these  rules  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  we  are  bound  by  nothing  else.  Our’  schools 
begin  with  prayer  ; we  have  tlle'Scriptures  and  our  Cate- 
chisms freely  in  school-hours,  and  while  we  will  not  by  any 
rule,  privation,  or  penalty,  compel  any  child  to  attend  dxxring 
the  reading  of  Scriptures  or  repetition  of  catechisms,  we 
will  not  be  accountable  for  their  leaving  the  school.” 

I don’t  know  whether  that  is  practicable  that.  part. 
The  childx-en  must  know  the  time  certain,  matters  are 
to  take  place,  and  he  would  get  a warning  that,  he 
might  leave.  If  the  child  chooses  to  walk  out  he  may 
do  so. 

16443.  Would  you  expect  more ' freedom  ? — We 
would  expect  complete- freedom  on  that  one  point,  that 
the  Scriptxu'es  may  be  read,  and  should  be  x’ead  by 
every  child  that  can  read. 

16444.  Mr.  Deo.se. — Would  you  exclude  the  child 
from  the  school  after  it  had  taken  the  course  supposed 
by  Mr.  Stokes — that  is,  going  out  of  school  when  the 
time  for  reading  the  Scripture  Lessons  commenced  ? — I 
cannot  understand  how  it  would  apply  to  the  prin- 
. ciple  we  ax-e  standing  up  for — that  is,  if  the  child  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  the  Scriptxu'es,  of  course  he  cannot 
attend  our  school,  and  if  he  does  attend  to  them  it  is 
all  x-ight ; bxxt  we  could  adopt  no  rxxle  px-actically, 
directly  or  indirectly,  giving  anyone  an  option  of  re- 
fusing to  hear  the  Scriptru-es,  or  receiving  them. 

16445.  Lord  Glonbrock. — The  fundamental  rule-  of 
the  society  is  that  evexy  child  who  goes  to  your  school 
mxxst  read  the  Scriptures  ? — Must  read  the  Scriptures. 

16446.  Mr.  Stokes. — These  rales  which  I have  read 
to  you,  and  which  were  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooke  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  under  which 
Presbyterian  schools  were  admitted  to  aid  from  the 
Board,  would  not  meet  your  view? — No,  they  would 
not. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Forty-third  Day  —Dublin.  Wednesday,  October  : 28,;  1868. 
Present  : 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 


The  {Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dun  raven,  k.p. 
The  Hight  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

The  Sight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice i Morris. 

..Sir,  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  . Brooke;  Esq.  ■,  > m.  c. 


Rev.  David.  W ils©n,;D.d. 

nev.  Benjamin.Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 

Scott  Nasmyth-  Stokes,  Esq. 

■W illiam  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.  , bh.d. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

SEW8B  A.  0.  «,0.  \S„aarils 

D.  B,  Dunne,  Esq.  J 


Bev.  Francis  Pettigrew,  sworn  and  examined. 


16447.  The  Chairman. — What  is  .the  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  which  you  are  the  minister  ?-— Fauglr- 
anvale,.in  coimty.  Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city  Of  Derry. 

16448.. . Have.you  had.much  experience  of  the  work- 

ing of  the  system  of  .the  National  Board?  — I am 
manager  of  only  two  National  schools,  hut  I am 
acquainted  somewhat  with  it  over  a considerable 
portion  of  the  country.  _ 

16449..  Exclusively  in  the  North  ? — X {know  the  North 
a great  deal  better  than  the  South.  I know  very 
little.about  the  South. 

16450.  Have  you  been  manager  of  a school  under 
the  Board  anywhere  except  in  your  ipresent  district? 
— I:  have,  not  been  manager  of  a school  anywhere 
except  in  my  present  district. 

16451.  Bev.  Dr..  Wilson. — Do  the  .poorer  classes 
of  the  community  .avail  themselves  of  education  as 
they  i ought  in  your  experience  ?— The  poorer  classes 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  education  as  much 
as  they  might  do,  but  there  is  a decided  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  as  compared  with  the  past. 

,16452.1  What  ..are.  the  chief  causes  of  neglect?^ — 
Where  there  is  neglect,  I believe  .the  chief  causes 
are  ignorance,  and  poverty  on  the.  part  of  the  parents. 
Not  having,  in  many  cases,  received  a good  education 
themselves,  they  don’t  set  a proper  value,  on  it,  and  I 
know  that  the  children  of  small  farmers  are  some- 
times kept  at  home  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
school,  for  the. purpose  perhaps  of  attending  to  cattle, 
or . assisting  in  rearing  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  ; and  sometimes  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year 
they  are  kept  at  home  for  agricultural  work.  Then, 
in  the  case  of  .labourers,  some  of  them,  put  their  chil- 
dren. to  service  for  a part  of  the  year. 

16453.  For. part : of  the- year?— -Yes ; and  some  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  being  poor,  complain  of 
want  of  suitable ...  clothing  for  -their  . children.  This 
complaint  is  more  frequent  if  the  school  be  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  than  if  the  school  be  near  at  hand. 

16454.  Does  your  statement  apply, , to  . any  extent, 
to-.tlie.. children  of.. small , . farmers-, . in  .your  district? — 
Yes ; the.  children  of  small  farmers  are,  in,  many,  cases, 
very  irregular. in  4heir.  attendance  at  school. 

.16455,.  Do  you  think  the  children  rare  in  the  habit 
of  remaining  a, sufficient  length  of, time  at  school  ? — 
No  ; I believe  that  the  children, both  of-  small  farmers 
and  labourers  are  withdrawn  top,  soon  from  school. 

16456.  Have  you  .turned  your,  attention  to  any 
mode  by  which. a better. attendance  could  be  secured? 
—I  think  , that  if  .payment  of  schooLfees  were  insisted 
upon,  generally,,- except  in,  the, ..case  of  the  - destitute, 
it  would  have,  a igood  effect, .and  I believe  -not  only 
•in  the  payment, of, -school-fees,  but  ip. ..payment,  in, ad- 
vance, if  possible.  ' 

. .16457;  Payment.. in  ..advance  Ir^-iYes,;.. payment  ,in 
, . advance. 

.1645.8;  Do  you  not  ..regard,  that  as  rather  an  im- 
practicable r thing  .in  Ireland? — Well,  X .don’t  think  it 
is.  I know- it  is  adopted  in  model , schools,  and  in 
. some  ordinary  schools,  . with  a good  effect, -and  although 
it  might,  be.  olpected  to  ,at.  the  first— just.,  as  would  -be 
...the  case  with anything „ new— .yet.  .afterwards,,  the 


people  would  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  I have  no  Rev.  Francis 
doubt  that  the  best  results  would  flow  from  it.  e icre"-' 

16459.  Should  ypu.  suggest  a system , of,  premiums  in 
order  to  obtain  a better  attendance,  and  a m°re 
lengthened  attendance  of  the  children  ?— Wes ; I be- 
lieve that  premiums  for  answering  and  attendance 
would  have  a veiy  good  effect  on  the  regularity  of  the 
children. 

16460.  Do  you  mean  answering  on  a .particular  day, 
at  a particular  season  of  the  year.  Is  it  the  result  of 
an  examination  at  any  particular  period,  of  the  year? — 

I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  premiums  deter- 
mined by  the  daily  answering  of  the  .pupils,  at  least  in 
the  senior  divisions,  and  hi  this  way  , the  attendance 
wpuld  be  .indirectly  taken  into  account. 

1.6461.  Shoidd  you  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  keeping  a proper  record  of  the 
answering? — No.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter.  I-liave 
had  experience  of  it  in  a school  under  my  own  manage- 
ment, and  it  had  the  best  results. 

16462.  In  what  way,  may  I ask  ? — In  securing  a 
more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  also  in  getting  the  lessons  better  , prepared.  I 

know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  when,  this  system  was 
carried  out,  some  of  the  pupils  could  scarcely  he  kept 
at  home  a single  day. 

16463.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  spoken  of? — I am  not  sure 
that  we  are  quite  prepared  for  a compulsory  system  of 
education,  and  I think  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
measure  .many  things  might  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  have  not  been  yet  tried. 

16464.  What  things  I — Such  things  as  those  that  I 
have  indicated ; for  example,  the  offering  of  premiums 
for  good  answering  and  attendance,  and-  pre-payment 
of  school-fees. 

16465.  I mean  have  you  anything  additional  to  pro- 
pose 1— Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  present. 

16466.  The  system  of  education  at.  present  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  in  this  country  professes  to  be  a 
, united  one.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a beneficial  system 
for  Ireland  ? — I think  that  a united  system  is  the  right 
sort  of  a system  for  Ireland,,  und  that  indeed  it  is  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  such  a country  as  Ireland  is. 

16467.  On  what,  grounds? — On  the  . ground  that 
many  districts  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  peoplerpoor, 
and  there  would  not  be  room  in  many  cases  for  more 
than  one-school  in  a,  district  j,  and  I think  that  educating 
the  children  together  has  a very  good  effect  in  . training 
.them  to  respect  each  other’s  conscientious  convictions, 
and  also  to  , avoid  anything  that  might  be  calculated  to 
hurt  each  other’s  feelings. 

16468..  You  think  that  it  would  teach  them  the 
lesson  of  forbearance — mutual  forbearance?— Ye?,  I do. 

16469.  Does  that  exist  largely  in  this  country, .do  you 
think  ?— Not  so  largely,  as,  is  desirable. 

16470.  Do  you  think., has  the  National  system  of 
education  operated  to. any  extent  in  the  direction  you 
seem  to  indicate  ? — I believe  it  has ; I belieye.that,  bad 
as  .we  may  be  in  the  matter  of  religious  feuds  in  some 
districts,  we  would  have  been  much  worse , but  for  the 
healing  influence  of  united  education. 

16471.  Now,  in  your  own  schools,  or  .those  schools 
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Oct.  28,  1868.  in  the  North  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
Rev  "5 — • ^ere  mixe<l  education  to  any  extent? — As  far  as  my 
l’etticrew  C1S  experience  goes,  the  rule  is  that  there  are  mixed  schools 
where  there  is  a mixed  population,  except  in  some  cases 
in  towns,  and  in  a few  cases  where  clerical  intolerance 
has  carried  the  day. 

16472.  Are  your  own  schools  mixed  ? — They  are. 

16473.  Now,  from  your  experience,  have  you 
learned  that  there  has  been,  at  any  time,  to  any  ex- 
tent, religious  dissension  between  children  of  diffe- 
rent creeds? — I have  inquired  from  teacher  after 
teacher,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I have 
never  heard  of  a single  case  of  dissension  amongst 
different  denominations  of  children  in  a school,  on  the 
ground  of  religion. 

16474.  Is  that  testimony  from  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teachers  of  Ireland? — That  is  from  teachers, 
irrespective  of  creed. 

16475.  May  I ask,  does  it  include  teachers  of  differ- 
ent creeds? — Yes. 

16476.  What  do  you  think  is  the  view  of  the  laity 
generally,  with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact,  with 
regard  to  united  education  ? — The  laity,  in  general,  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  united  education. 

16477.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  keep 
that  as  a principle  before  it  in  the  education  of  the 
people  ? — With  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  laity,  do 
you  mean  ? 

16478.  Of  course,  but  I refer  to  the  principle  itself — 
the  principle  of  union  in  the  education  of  the  people  ? — 
I believe  that  is  an  object  that  the  State  has,  or  ought 
to  have  in  view — the  union  of  her  people ; and,  I 
think,  that  educating  them  together  is  not  only  emi- 
nently conducive  to  that  end,  but  I might  almost  say, 
essential. 

16479.  In  what  way  essential  ? — Because,  if  trained 
up  in  separate  denominational  schools,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  look  upon  each  other  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  xival  creeds,  than  as  citizens  of  a common 
country. 

1 6480.  Viewed  in  relationship  to  the  principle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  what  is  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  such  a system  ? — I believe  that  a non-sec- 
tarian system  is  alone  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  understood  at  the  present 
time. 

16481.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  minorities  attending  the  different  schools  in  the 
country  ? — I refer  to  your  own  experience,  especially 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where,  in  many  districts,  I 
presume,  the  minorities  are  largely  Roman  Catholic  ? 
— Yes,  I know  entire  districts  where  there  would  not 
be  material  for  a Roman  Catholic  school,  and  yet, 
where  there  are  stray  Roman  Catholics ; and  unless 
you  have  a system,  with  a conscience  clause,  you  could 
not  have  those  children  educated  without  an  unfair 
interference  with  their  religious  belief. 

16482.  Should  you  say  that  that  applies  to  a very 
large  number  of  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I 
believe  it  applies  to  a very  considerable  number  in  the 
North  of  Ireland;  and  there  are  other  places,  again,  in 
which  the  children  of  minorities  could  get  education 
only  by  going  a very  great  and  inconvenient  distance. 

16483.  What  distance?  Would  you  say,  for  in- 
stance, three  or  five  miles? — Yes,  and  in  many  cases 
far  more.  I know  districts  in  which  minorities  would 
have  to  go  a great  deal  more  than  five  or  six  miles. 

16484.  It  would  be  a practical  inconvenience  to  the 
children  as  regards  their  attendance  ? — There  would  be 
greater  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  in  many  cases 
they  would  not  attend  at  all;  and  especially  in  the 
winter  season  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  poor 
children,  thinly  clad,  to  go  through  the  cold  and  rain 
to  a great  distance,  instead  of  having  a school  at  their 
own  door,  or  almost  so,  as  they  have  in  many  cases 


16485.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  under  a National 
system  of  education  every  child  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  school  nearest  his  own  door? — I believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  the  public  usefulness 
of  every  school  it  endows,  and  that  it  should  do  that  by 


requiring  that  the  secular  education  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  all,  and  insisting  upon  that  as  the  fundamental 
principle. 

16486.  I have  in  my  hand  just  now  a return  made  to 
this  Royal  Commission,  the  first  and  only  one  of  the  sort 
that  I have  received.  It  refers  to  a district  of  country 
with  which  I am  familial-,  as  I believe  you  are  your- 
self, the  district  with  Ballymena  as  the  centre,  and  I 
see  a very  large  number  of  schools  with  the  small 
Roman  Catholic  minority  of  four,  and  two,  one,  two,  four, 
six,  six,  and  so  on.  Does  that  apply  to  other  districts 
of  the  country,  do  you  think,  as  well  as  those  given  as 
a specimen  ? — It  applies  to  many  other  districts  as 
well  as  the  Ballymena  district,  to  which  I know  it  does 
apply. 

16487.  Do  you  know  any  portions  of  the  district 
where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a school  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholics  alone? — Do  you  mean 
in  the  Ballymena  district? 

16488.  Yes?— Ido. 

16489.  Or  in  the  Antrim  district? — Yes,  in  various 
portions  of  both  districts.  It  would  occur  in  the 
Ballymena  district,  for  example,  in  the  parish  of  Kir- 
kinriola ; and  then  in  the  Antrim  district,  between  the 
towns  of  Antrim  and  Larne — a distance  of,  I suppose, 
twenty-two  Irish  miles — there  is  not  material  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  in  that  whole  district  of  country, 
and  yet  there  are  stray  Roman  Catholic  families 
scattered  over  it. 

16490.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the 
Commission  some  information  with  regard  to  your  own 
school,  or  schools  in  your  ownimmediateneiglibourhood, 
viewed  in  relation  to  minorities  ? — For  many  miles  in 
eveiy  direction  from  the  place  where  I live  the  schools 
are  more  or  less  mixed,  just  •with  one  single  exception 
that  I am  aware  of  at  present,  and  the  minorities  are 
in  several  cases  small,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  any  place  where  there  could  be  a school  of  their 
co-religionists. 

16491.  Could  you  mention  somecases? — Forexample, 
the  Gortnessy  National  school  had  on  the  roll  in  October, 
1868,  ten  Established  Church  children,  seventeen 
Roman  Catholics,  and  sixty-nine  Presbyterians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Established  Church  children 
there  would  have  to  go  each  at  least  four  miles  for  a 
school  under  a manager  and  teacher  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation. 

16492.  Where  is  Gortnessy  ? — It  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  village  of  Eglinton  in  which  I reside. 

16493.  To  what  religious  denomination  does  the 
manager  of  that  school  belong  ? — The  manager  is  an 
Episcopalian,  or  at  all  events  the  correspondent  is. 
The  manager  is  the  Worshipful  the  Grocers’  Company 
of  London. 

16494.  What  is  the  denomination  of  the  teacher  ? — 
He  is  a Presbyterian. 

16495.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases? — About  a 
mile  from  Gortnessy  school  is  Oghill  school,  the 
manager  and  teacher  of  which  are  both  Presbyterians. 
That  school  had  on  the  roll  in  October,  1868,  twenty 
Roman  Catholics  and  twenty-nine  Presbytex-ians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  minority  in  this  case  would  have  to 
travel  at  least  between  three  and  four  miles. 

16496.  Were  there  any  Established  Church  children? 
— No  Established  Church  children. 

16497.  Is  there  any  school  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  for  the  childx-en  of  the  Established  Church  ? — 
None  nearer  than  at  least  three  and  a half  miles. 

16498.  Is  there  any  other  case  ? — In  Ervey  National 
school  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  manager  is  an 
Episcopalian  and  the  teacher  a Baptist.  On  the  roll 
there  are  seventeen  Established  Church,  twenty  Roman 
Catholics,  and  thirty-nine  Presbyterians.  The  Roman 
Catholic  minorities  would  have  to  go  to  a school  of 
theix-  own  from  four  to  five  miles,  and  the  Established 
Church  children  aboxxt  two  and  a half  miles. 

16499.  Are  there  any  Baptist  children  in  that 
school  ? — None.  When  I said  they  would  have  to  go 
between  thx-ee  and  four  miles,  I was  calculating  the 
distance  between  the  one  school-house  and  the  other 
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to  which  they  would  have  to  go.  Of  course  in  some 
cases  they  would  have  to  go  a greater  distance,  and 
in  some  cases  less. 

16500.  In  these  cases  then  you  are  dividing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  school-houses,  and  the  children 
might  be  living  about  half  way  between  them? — Yes  ; 
but  a great  many  of  the  children  might  come  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  school. 

16501.  Could  you  give  the  average  attendance  of 
the  children  at  that  mixed  school? — I could  give  the 
attendance  only  on  the  particular  day  on  which  I 
called. 

16502.  Then  you  visited  the  school  personally? — I 
did. 

1 6503.  And  what  was  the  attendance  on  that  day  ? — 
The  attendance  on  that  day  was — ten  Established 
Church ; ten  Roman  Catholics ; and  nineteen  Presby- 
terians. 

16504.  I presume  you  could  multiply  instances  of 
this  sort? — I could  to  a very  considerable  extent,  not 
only  in  my  own  immediate  district  but  in  others. 

16505.  Unless  there  is  some  one  special  case  to 
which  you  would  direct  ■ attention  I shall  pass  on. 
What  do  you  regard  as  the  duty  of  the  State  in  refer- 
ence to  each  State  paid  school?— I believe  it  is  the  duty 
-of  the  State  to  see  that  it  shall  be  open  to  the  reception 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  the  funds 
by  which  it  is  supported  are  contributed  in  common ; 
;uid  in  particular  I think  it  desirable  that  every  parent 
- — poor  parents  especially — should  have  an  opportunity 
of  sending  his  children  to  the  nearest  or  the  best 
school. 

16506.  To  what  class  of  schools  do  those  belong, 
vested  or  non-vested  ? — I am  not  perfectly  sure  in  re- 
gard to  them  all,  but  I think  they  are  non-vested 
schools. 

16507.  Are  there  not  many  non-vested  schools  in 
the  country  attended  by  the  children  of  only  one  de- 
nomination ? — There  are  several  such  schools. 

16508.  Should  you  regard  such  schools  as  denomi- 
national?— Oh,  certainly  not.  A school  may  be  de- 
nominational which  has  all  denominations  represented 
at  it  if  some  peculiar  religious  teaching  is  enforced 
upon  all,  and  a school  that  has  only  one  denomination 
attending  it  may,  on  the  other  hand  be  perfectly  non- 
sectarian, and  a child  of  a different  faith  might  come  in 
the  next  day  without  altering  the  character  of  the 
school,  and  that  child  would  be  protected  by  the  pre- 
sent system. 

16509.  Then  you  don’t  regard  it  as  a fan-  argument 
•against  a non-sectai’ian  school  that  it  does  not  always 
realize  a mixed  attendance? — No;  I believe  that 
the  excellence  of  the  non-sectarian  principle  consists  in 
(Pis — not  that  it  invariably  realizes  a mixed  attendance 
(that  cannot  be  done  in  many  cases) — but  that  it  secures 
that  the  school  shall  be  so  conducted  that  every  member 
of  the  community,  of  whatever  pei-suasion  he  may  be, 
may  send  his  child  to  it  without  any  suspicion  of  inter- 
ference with  his  religkras  tenets. 

16510.  Are  there  many  parts  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  or  in  the  Noifh  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally, in  which  a mixed  attendance  is  physically  im- 
possible?— Yes.  There  are  parts  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land with  which  I am  familiar  that  ai-e  almost  exclu- 
sively, if  not  altogether,  Protestant;  and  there  are 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  exclusively,  if  not 
altogether,  Roman  Catholic. 

16511.  With  an  occasional  spi-inkling  of  other  de- 
nominations ? — Yes. 

16512.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  a mixed  at- 
tendance in  mixed  communities? — My  experience  is 
that  it  is  the  rule  that  there  is  a mixed  attendance 
where  there  is  a mixed  community.  I px-eviouslv  ex- 
cepted towns  in  some  cases,  and  there  may  be  a few  in- 
stances in  the  country,  that  might  be  accounted  for 
by  clei-ical  hostility  to  mixed  education  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

16513.  Is  it  in  reference  to  small  minorities  that 
you  regai-d  this  principle  as  of  importance  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  in  reference  to  small  minorities  this  prin- 
ciple is  extremely  important,  because  they  cannot  have 


a school  of  their-  own,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  neglected  Oct.  28,  issfl. 
by  the  State.  I know  many  cases  in  addition  to  those  „ F^"ncis 
that  I have  referred  to  where  there  are  such  minorities.  pe^i(.rew. 

16514.  If  it  should  be  said  that  practically  the 
system  of  education  in  this  country  has  to  some  ex- 
tent become  denominational,  what  should  you  say  ? — 

That  it  is  not  true.  The  word  “ denominational  ” is 
sometimes  used  in  an  ambiguous  way  in  this  controversy. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  a school  de- 
nominational if  it  be  chiefly  or  solely  attended  by  one 
denomination.  That,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  consti- 
tute a denominational  school.  If  sectarian  teaching 
is  enforced  upon  all,  then  it  is  a denominational  school, 
whether  one,  two,  three,  or  more  denominations  are- 
present. 

16515.  You  have  referred  to  some  districts  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestants  are  in  a mino- 
rity, and  to  other  districts  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  Roman  Catholics.  Would  it  be  desirable  in  those 
districts  to  make  the  schools  denominational  ? — I think 
it  would  be  extremely  unadvisable  and  unjust  to  the 
minorities.  It  ls  very  often  taken  for  granted,  when 
this  subject  is  spoken  of,  that  there  are  only  the  three 
leading  denominations  to  be  considered,  but  there  are 
minor  sects  scattered  more  or  less  over  the  country. 

They  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatever  at  present,  even 
though  they  be  out-numbered  as  a thousand  to  one,  but 
under  a sectarian  system  they  could  scarcely  be  provided 
for. 

16516.  Do  you  regard  the  non- vested  schools  as  de- 
nominational?— N o.  The  non-vested  schools  connected 
with  the  Board — if  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  carried 
out — cannot  in  any  case  be  denominational.  If  you 
call  it  denominational  at  all,  you  mean  denominational 
with  a conscience  clause  ; and  a conscience  clause  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  system. 

16517.  In  your  experience  do  the  parents  of  the 
children  generally  prefer  a teacher  of  their  own  com- 
munion or  their  own  religious  denomination  ? — To  this 
extent — if  the  teacher  be  as  efficient,  and  the  school 
as  near  as  any  other ; but  as  a general  rule  with 
parents,  when  they  are  not  coerced,  the  question 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  the  teacher  is  sub- 
ordinate altogether  to  the  question  of  convenience,  and 
the  character  of  the  edircation  that  is  given  in  the 
school. 

16518.  Are  your  own  schools  vested  or  non-vested? 

— -The  schools  of  which  I am  the  manager  are  non- 
. vested  schools. 

16519.  Are  they  mixed  ? — They  are. 

16520.  To  what  extent? — In  October,  on  the  rolls 
of  the  male  school,  there  were  4 Established  Church 
children,  33  Roman  Catholics,  and  32  Presbyterians. 

16521.  What  school  is  that? — The  Faughanvale  male 
school,  No.  2.  In  the  female  school,  on  the  same  date, 
there  were  on  the  roll  4 Established  Church  children, 

31  Roman  Catholics,  and  39  Presbyterians. 

16522.  Are  there  many  Episcopalians  or  Established 
Church  children  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
associated  with  the  small  minority  attending  your 
schools,  could  go  together  for  the  formation  of  an  effi- 
cient school  under  Established  Church  management  ? 

— There  are  two  schools  under  Established  Church 
management  in  the  parish — a Church  Education 
Society  school  and  an  Erasmus  Smith  school. 

16523.  At  what  distance? — The  Erasmus  Smith 
school  is  about  half  a mile  distant,  and  the  Church 
Education  school  is  probably  about  a mile  and  a half. 

16524.  I ask  now.  is  there  any  school  under  a 
Roman  Catholic  manager  and  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  and  at  what  distance  ? — There  is  a school  under 
the  parish  priest,  with  a Catholic  teacher,  in  a more 
mountainous  part  of  the  district,  where  the  people  are 
in  the  main  Roman  Catholic.  It  also  is  mixed,  how- 
ever. 

16525.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — The  name  is 
Craigbraclc. 

16526.  Could  you  give  the  attendance  there,  speci 
fying  religious  denominations  ? — On  the  roll  in  October 
there  were  3 Established  Church  children,  50  Roman 
Catholic  children,  and  4 Presbyterian  children. 
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Oct.  28,  1868.  165  27.  How  far  is  that  from  the  school  under  your 

- — . management? — It  is  about  a mile  and  a half. 

fSST  1652.8'  Rev’  Ml'  Gowie-— What  parish  is  it?— In 
the  parish  of  Faughanvale. 

16529.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — N ow,  do  any  of  the 
parents  of  the  Established  Church  or  Presbyterian 
children  attending  the  school  under  a Roman  Catholic 
manager,  reside  between  your  school  and  his  school  ? — 
Yes ; I know  they  do,  because  I have  met  the  children 
coming  in  that  direction  from  the  school. 

16530.  Now,  may  I ask  do  you  personally  object  to 
the  children  of  Presbyterians  attending  such  a school, 
a school  under  a Roman  Catholic  manager1! — Certainly 
not. 

16531.  You  do  not? — No. 

16532.  What  prevents  you  entertaining  a feeling  of 
that  sort.  Have  you  any  unpleasant  feeling  in  your 
mind  with  regard  to  that  ? — None  whatever,  because  I 
believe  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  will  be  honourably 
carried  out,  and  that  they  are,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
honourably  earned  out  in  general  by  manager's  and 
teachers  of  all  denominations,  and  those  rules  protect 
minorities,  no  matter  to  what  Church  they  belong. 

16533.  I suppose  the  Craigbrack  school  is  a new 
formation.  Was  it  desirable  to  have  a school  established 
in  the  district  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  ? — 
It  was  desirable  to  have  it.  It  would  have  been  more 
desirable  if  it  had  been  a little  further  rnp,  because  the 
district  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  children 
beyond  it  are  unprovided  for. 

16534.  Did  you  hail  the  school  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  priest  as  a benefit  to  the  district? — I was 
opposed  to  the  place  in -which  the  school  was  planted. 
I desired  it  to  be  further  up,  where  it  would  have 
better  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  community. 

16535.  Of  your  own  denomination  as  well  as  others  ? 
— Of  all  denominations.  There  was  a difficulty  in  the 
way,  because  it  would  have  taken  it  out  of  one  parish 
into  another,  and  the  priest  wanted  to  have  it  under 
his  own  management. 

16536.  How  far  is  it  from  the  parish  chapel  ? — I 
dare  say  it  is  two  miles. 

16537.  Do  the  children  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions mix  freely  and  cordially  together,  and  live  on 
good  terms  ? — I never  knew  anything  to  the  contrary, 
and  I know  a great  deal  pointing  in  that  direction. 
In  fact  the  people  in  general,  where  there  is  not 
some  bitter  party  spirit  existing,  live  on  very  friendly 
terms. 

16538.  Do  you  and  the  priest  live  on  amicable 
terms? — Yes,  we  do,  perfectly. 

16539.  And  you  said,  I think,  also,  that  you 
cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  all  your  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours? — Yes,  and  I believe  the  same 
feeling  is  cherished  towards  me  by  them. 

16540.  Have  you  found  any  opposition  to  this  mixed 
education,  or  united  education,  coming  from  the  parents 
of  the  children  on  either  side? — I have  never  known 
opposition  to  united  education  to  originate  with  the 
parents  of  the  children. 

16541.  Do  they  entertain  any  conscientious  objection 
to  it  ? — I have  never  heard  such  expressed  by  any 
Roman  Catholic;  parent,  and  I have  conversed  on  the 
subject  with  a considerable  number. 

16542.  You  have  already  said  you  thought  the 
system  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country? — I 
believe  it  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  - the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  that  no  other  system  would  be 
equally  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

16543.  What  evil  results  should  you  anticipate  from 
the  breaking,  up  of  the  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  a denominational  system  throughout; the  country  ? — 
The  evil  results  would  be  numerous  in  various 
ways.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  districts  to  which 
I referred,  and  in  others  to  which  I could  refer,  so 
thinly  inhabited,  that  there  is  not  room  for  more  than 
one  school,  the  minorities,  in  those  cases,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  proselytism,  or  W doomed,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  curse  of  ignorance  if  they  kept 
away  from  the  school ; then  there  are  other  districts 
where,  under  the  denominational  system,  you  would 


have  two  or  three  starveling  schools  in  place  of  the  one 
efficient  school  that  you  have  now. 

16544.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — You  say  where  there  is 
only  one  school,  but  perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the 
advocates  of  denominational  instruction  or  education 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  consentto  the  present 
restrictions  of  the  Board  in  cases  where  there  is  only 
one  school  to  which  the  children  should  x-esort,  so  that 
the  question  would  rather  have  respect  to  a case  where 
thei-e  are  several  schools,  which  are  at  pi-esent  under 
the  restriction,  and  where  they  might  become  denomi- 
national, say  in  towns  ? — I don’t  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  a school  conducted  on  denominational  principles 
to-day,  when  a child  of  the  minority  comes  into  it  to- 
morrow to  change  its  machinery  entirely  to  suit  that 
child  coming  in.  I think  it  would  be  a great  evil  to 
stereotype  denominationalism,  so  that  that  child  coming 
in  would  not  be  protected. 

16545.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson . — Is  change  of  l-esidence 
frequent  in  Ireland? — I believe  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable migration  from  place  to  place. 

16546.  You  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  minor 
sects  should  not  be  overlooked.  To  what  sects  do  you 
refer  ? — There  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Society  of  Friends,  and  so  on. 

16547.  Is  it  your  principle  that  each  member  of  the 
community  should  have  the  right  of  selecting  the  best 
school,  supported  in  common  by  the  State? — Yes ; I 
don’t  think  parents  should  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  selecting  either  the  nearest  or  best,  especially  as 
the  schools  are  supported  out  of  common  funds. 

16548.  This  system  is  designed  largely  for  the 
poorer  classes.  Gould  there  be  any  great  practical  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  proposed  changes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  children,  of  the  poor,  or  to  district 
denominational  schools  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  obliged, 
especially  in  the  cold  and,  rain  of  the  winter,  to  go  to  a 
gx-eat  distance,  as  they  must  of  necessity  do,  if  the 
denominational  system  were  established,  even  in  dis- 
tricts that  might  bear  two  or  three  denominational 
schools. 

16549.  In  the  case  of  younger  childrenin  the  winter, 
should  you  regal'd  it  as  at  all  desirable  that  they 
should  go  a distance  of  a mile  or  two  miles,  if  there 
is  a school  at  their  own  door? — Even  half  a mile 
would  be  a considerable  distance  for  a young  child 
on  a wintry  day. 

16550.  What  do  you  regard  as  some  of  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  denominational  system? — Denomi- 
national education,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer,  himself 
a denominationdist,  admits,  has  a tendency  to  lay 
more  emphasis  on  the  adjective  than  on  the  noun 
— that  is  to  say,  there  is  a tendency  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  peculiar  denomination  considered 
rather  than  the  interest  of  the  State;  and  again,  I 
think  that  every  denominational  system  must  of 
necessity  be  more  expensive  than  a united  system. 
There  will  be  a waste  of  power  in  Inspectors,  teachers, 
and  machinery  of  various  kinds. 

16551.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
the  style  of  the  education  itself? — Yes  ; I believe  that 
in  a denominational  system  there  would  be  a tendency 
to  have  the  style  of  the  education  deteriorated,  being 
directed'  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  that  the 
denominational  system  would  not  be  so  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  improvements  in  the  style  and  method 
of  education  as  a . non-sectarian  system  would  be. 

16552.  What  do  you  regard  the.  duty  of  the  State 
in  educating  the  children  of  the  State? — To  make  them 
good  and  useful  citizens  and  members  of.  the  community 
rather  than  to  make  them  good  Roman  Catholics, 
good  Presbyterians,  good  Episcopalians,  or  good 
Methodists.  I think  that  the  State’s  object  should  be 
to  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  community. 

16553.  Rev.  Mr.  Gowie. — Does  that  extend  beyond 
secular  instruction? — I don’t  think  that  the  State 
should  hold  itself  responsible  in  a divided,  country  like 
this,  for  anything  beyond  secular  and  moral  instruction. 

16554.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Why? — Well,  I believe 
it  would  involve-,  all -the  evils,- and  what  many  would 
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count  all  the  guilt  of  the  indiscriminate  endowment 
of  truth  and  error. 

16555.  Mr-.  Cowie  has  referred  to  what  would  meet 
the  demand  of  those  who  seek  the  change — the  refer- 
ence being  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Have  you 
considered  that  controversy  or  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumes as  beai'ing  on  the  subject  of  education! — I think 
that  so  far  as  the  controversy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  is  concerned,  it  assumes  the  form  as  much  of 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
of  education  as  of  opposition  to  united  education.  The 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seem  to  desire 
denominational  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  without  any 
effective  control  by  the  State,  but  under  their  own 
control. 

16556. — Do  you  think  that  the  change  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  one  that  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves demand  ? — I have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
sufficient  proof  that  any  considerable  section  of  the 
Irish  ’people  themselves  are  opposed  to  united  educa- 
tion. 

16557.  Should  you  approve  of  a secular  system  of 
education,  leaving  out  the  religious  element  altogether  ? 
— A strictly  and  purely  secular  system  I would  not 
approve  of,  and  besides  I don’t  think  that  a secular 
system  would  conciliate  any  enemy  of  the  present 
system.  I believe  that  those  who  are  friendly  to 
united  education  would  greatly  prefer  that  the  secular 
education  should  be  free,  as  at  present,  while  religious 
teaching  should  not  be  prohibited. 

16558.  Which  system  do  you  regard  as  most  popu- 
lar in  the  country  ? — With  the  mass  of  the  people,  so 
far  as  I know,  no  schools  are  so  popular  as  the 
National  schools— that  is,  primary  schools. 

16559.  In  addition  to  the  mixed  attendance  at 
schools,  have  you  any  other  reason  for  making  that 
statement,  or  is  there  anything  else  on  which  you  base 
your  opinion  1 — I have  conversed  frequently  with  the 
people,  and  I have  heard  them  speak,  in  glowing 
terms,  of  the  system  of  education  that  we  have,  and 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  and  their  children 
by  it. 

16560.  And  then,  to  what  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
present  time  owing  ? — I believe  the  chief  difficulty  is 
owing  to  the  position  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  seen  it  right  to  take  up  in  the  matter,  and  also, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  want  of  firmness  in  administer- 
ing the  system  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education.  I believe  that  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  we  have  had  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  to  the  system,  so  strongly  has  the  system 
a hold  on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners were  firm,  there  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty. 

16561.  Can  you  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  second  class  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  related 
to  the  views  of  the  bishops  upon  this  subject?— I 
don’t  suppose  that  in  many  cases— perhaps  in  any  case 

they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  openly  to  oppose 

their  bishops  in  the  matter ; but,  until  the  last  few 
years,  I believe,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  National  system ; and  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  it,  to  a very  large  extent, 
and  they  are  the  patrons  of  a very  considerable  number 
of  schools. 

16562.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  in  a position  to 
speak  of  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? — 
I am  not  in  a position  to  speak  of  a large  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  from  personal  experience  ; 
but  I have  heard  from  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
comm"  into  contact  with  them,  the  identical  statement 
that  I have  now  expressed. 

16563.  Then,  it  is  all  hearsay  1- — It  is  not  all  hear- 
say. There  is  some  of  it  what  you  may  call  hearsay, 
but  it  is  reliable  hearsay. 

1656 4.  Have  you  heard,  from  any  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  his  opinion  on  the  present  system? — I 
could  not  say  that  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has 
directly,  tome,  expressed  his  preference  for  the  pre- 
sent system  over  another  ; but  I have  been  on  a 


Board  with  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  as  superinten-  Oci.  28,  1868. 
dents  of  schools,  where  we  had  a system  of  education  Rey  ^^cis 
in  common  ; and  I never  heard  them  expressing  any  pett'icrew:. 
dissatisfaction  -with  the  united  system,  but  wishing  to 
have  rules  similar-  to  those  of  the  National  Board 
carried  out  in  those  schools,  though  they  were  not 
National  Board  schools. 

16565.  You  take  a negative  for  a positive,  and 
because  they  did  not  express  a particular  opinion,  you 
say  that  they  had  another,  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

I do  not  take  a negative  for  a positive,  because  I 

mentioned  that  I had  heard  them  advocating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  system  as  desirable  to  be  applied 
to  those  particular  schools  to  which  I referred. 

16566.  Was  that  expression  of  opinion  obsolute  ox- 
relative  ? Could  not  a man  express  his  opinion  upon 
something  as  being  good,  relatively,  without  being 
bound  to  state  absolutely  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
was  the  best?— It  was  relative,  no  doubt.  I don’t 
know  that  it  was  not  absolute,  but  I have  no  doubt  it 
was  relative. 

16567.  So  far  as  the  principle  itself  was  concerned, 
was  there  a recognition  of  the  principle? — Yes,  and 
there  was  approval  of  it. 

16568.  You  say  approval  of  it  ? — Yes- 
16569.  Was  it  a positive  or  relative  approval,  because 
that  is  a matter  of  importance  ? — In  order  to  answer 
that  question  I should  require  to  know  the  very 
feelings  that  were  in  their  hearts.  I could  only  judge 
from  what  was  stated  on  the  occasion. 

16570.  Does  not  that  very  statement  of  yours  show 
that  it  is  rather  rash  for  persons  of  another  religious 
body  to  express — as  Presbyterians  are  too  much,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  in  the  habit  of  expressing — the  opinions  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  when  they  cannot  know  their 
intimate  feelings  ? — In  regard  to  some  of  the  Catholic 
laity  I have  no  difficulty  whatever ; for  I have  heard  a 
direct  expression  of  opinion  from  them,  praising  the 
National  schools. 

16571.  But  are  a few  examples  from  a body  of  more 
than  four  millions  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  those 
four  millions  ?— That  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  is 
producible  on  the  subject.  The  avidity  with  which 
the  people  have  accepted  the  National  system  is  a proof 
in  the  direction  of  their-  preference  for  it. 

16572.  Was  that  expression  absolute  or  i-elative  ?— 

Of  course  it  is  relative,  but  I cannot  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  absolute. 

16573.  Then  why  do  you  give  an  opinion  when  you 
are  not  sure  ? — I am  only  stating  an  opinion  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes. 

16574.  It  is  perfectly  open,  is  it  not,  that  that 
opinion  is  merely  in  relation  to  the  past — to  the  con- 
dition of  schools  when  they  got  the  National  system  ? 

It  does  not  imply,  does  it,  that  they  would  not  take  a 
better  system,  or  another  system  which  they  would 
deem  better ? — Certainly  not;  they  would,  of  course, 
take  a system  that  they  would  deem  better. 

16575.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, — Have  they  given  you  any 
evidence  that  there  is  another  system  which  they  would 
prefer  ? — I never  received  any  evidence  of  that  kind. 

16576.  To  your  mind,  and  expressing  your  own 
opinion,  does  the  evidence  lie  the  other  way? — It  does. 

16577.  Are  there  many  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  which  have  no  schools  connected 
with  them  under  Presbyterian  management? — There 
are  a considerable  number  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions that  have  no  schools  under  the  management  either 
of  the  minister  or  of  any  member  of  the  Church.  There 
are  above  100  cases.  I don’t  know  how  many. 

1 6578.  Are  the  Presbyterian  children  in  the  districts 
to  which  you  refer  numerous  ? — Yes. 

16579.  Do  they  fall  in  readily  with  the  schools  under 
other  management  and  under  teachers  of  another 
denomination  ?— Yes  ; they  have  no  objection  to  good 
schools,  no  matter  under  whose  management,  when 
their  religious  convictions  are  not  interfered  with. 

16580.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters— managers  of  schools — to  any  extent  employ 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  ?— Presbyterian  ministers, 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  Presbyterian  laymen, 
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Oct.  28,  1868.  too,  employ  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  their  schools. 
,,  “ . I know  a considerable  number  of  eases  within  the  range 

Petticrew.  ot  my  own  experience.  In  my  own  parish  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  employed  by  a Presbyterian 
manager. 

16581.  Have  you  had  any  striking  instance  of  such 
cases  1 — I know  a case  in  which  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter employed  three  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  in  suc- 
cession, in  his  school. 

16582.  Can  you  account  for  such  a fact  as  that  1 — I 
think  it  is  either  that  the  teachers  are  the  best  or  the 
most  easily  obtainable. 

16583.  Are  school-fees  usually  paid  in  connexion 
with  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  I think  pretty  generally  they  are. 

16584.  Do  you  regard  the  payment  from  that  source 
as  sufficient?— No,  I do  not;  I think  that  in  many 
cases  it  might  be  increased. 

16585.  To  any  large  extent  would  you  be  disposed 
to  grant  gratuitous  education? — No ; I believe  gratuit- 
ous education  is  productive  of  evil  results,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  very  poor,  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

16586.  The  absolutely  poor  ? — Yes. 

16587.  In  general,  are  the  people  too  poor  to  pay? 
— In  general,  I don’t  think  they  are ; I think  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  would  be  injured  by  paying  a 
little  is  very  small,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
would  be  benefited. 

16588.  Has  the  non-payment,  or  small  payment  of 
school  fees  in  any  way  affected  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people,  do  you  think? — I believe  that  for  parents 
to  escape  payment  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
when  able  to  pay,  has  a demoralizing  tendency.  It 
undermines  their-  sense  of  independence  and  self-re- 
liance ; it  has  also  I know  a demoralizing  effect  on 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  rendering  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  teachers  to  obtain  the  school-fees  where  they 
are  charged. 

16589.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  one  complaint 
made  by  the  teachers  generally  is,  that  they  are  very 
poorly  remunerated — do  you  think  a larger  amount 
should  be  paid  to  the  teachers  directly  from  the  fees  of 
the  pupils  ? — I think  that  the  income  of  the  teachers 
could  be  very  considerably  increased,  and  should  be  in 
that  way. 

16590.  With  reference  to  gratuitous  education  low- 
ering the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  can  you  give  any 
special  illustration  of  that? — I am  acquainted  with  a 
school  in  which  scarcely  any  of  the  children  pay  school 
fees ; and  I believe  you  would  find  represented  in  that 
school,  not  in  every  case  the  poorest,  but  certainly  the 
most  mean-spirited  portion  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
schools  around  it,  you  would  find,  in  general,  representa- 
tives of  people  of  a more  independent  spirit,  though 
they  may  not  be  better  off  in  worldly  circumstances. 

16591.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools  whose 
parents  pay  fees  for  them,  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  do  not  pay? — I have  the  authority  of  various 
teachers  for  saying  that  as  a general  rule  those  who 
pay  attend  better  than  those  who  do  not,  and  that 
when  the  parents  pay  something  they  not  only  make 
their  children  attend  better,  but  take  a more  lively 
interest  in  their  progress. 

16592.  Do  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations 
take  an  intex-est  in  their  respective  schools,  and  do  they 
attend  them  to  give  religious  instruction  with  any 
regularity  ? — I know  some  cases  in  which  the  clergy 
do  attend,  but  they  are  very  rare;  I believe,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  do  not 
attend  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
or  elsewhere  on  week  days. 

16593.  Could  they  be  expected  to  attend  with  any 
degree  of  regularity,  when  the  number  of  schools  under 
their  management,  or  within  then*  district,  is  so  great, 
considering  their  other  duties  ? — Of  course,  if  they  had 
a considerable  number  of  schools  in  their  district,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attend  to  give  religious  in- 
struction in  all. 

16594.  Your  remark  applies  of  course  to  the  minis- 
ters of  your  own  Church  ; you  say  many  of  them  do 


not  attend  to  give  religious  instraction  with  regula-, 
rity  ? — I think  a small  proportion  do. 

16595.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  Roman 
Catholic  cleiical  managers  of  schools  in  the  same  depart- 
ment ? — I believe  they  genei-ally  do  not  give  religious 
instraction  in  their  schools — I mean  personally. 

16596.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I wish  to  ask 
your  opinion.  You  have  refei-red  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  I think  your  expression  is,  that  the 
Commissioners  temporised ; do  you  not  consider  the 
present  Board  of  Education  a proper  Board  to  conduct 
the  educational  machineiy  of  the  country  ? — I do  not 
think  that  it  has  the  confidence  of  those  who  are 
friendly  to  united  education. 

16597.  On  what  grounds? — Rightly  or  wrongly 
some  of  the  Commissioners  are  believed  not  to  be  very 
friendly  themselves  to  maintaining  the  system  of  united 
education.  Then  again,  there  have  been  of  late  years 
several  changes  threatened  and  some  of  them  carried 
out  which  are  very  unacceptable  to  a good  many  in 
the  community ; and  then  it  is  considei-ed  by  many 
that  the  present  Board  gives  an  unfair  prepondei-ance 
to  one  particular  denomination — there  being  ten  Ro- 
man Catholic  members  as  against  ten  Protestants  of  all 
denominations. 

16598.  Irrespective  of  that  consideration  do  you  re- 
gard the  Board  so  constituted  as  a proper  Board  to  ad- 
minister this  educational  system,  now  that  it  has  been 
so  long  in  existence  ? — I think  we  ought  to  have  in- 
stead of  such  a Board  paid  Commissioners  responsible 
for  their  conduct  and  with  administrative  but  not  legis- 
lative power-. 

16599.  A small  Board  1 — A small  Board. 

16600.  Do  you  x-efer  to  a paid  Commission? — Yes, 
paid  and  therefore  i-esponsible.  I believe  a paid  Com- 
mission would  not  do  some  things,  and  dare  not  do  some 
things  that  the  present  Board  has  done. 

16601.  Now,  the  number  of  persons  of  which  such 
a Commission  should  be  composed  have  been  referred  to 
here,  and  sometimes  three  have  been  x-ecominended. 
Have  you  formed  any  opixxion  on  that  subject? — I 
think  thx-ee  would  be  a vex-y  good  number-. 

16602.  On  what  grounds  do  you  think  so — is  it  owing 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  thx-ee  leading  denominations 
in  the  country  ? — I think  that  is  a ground  on  which  it 
has  been  very  frequently  put  that  there  should  be 
thx-ee. 

16603.  Are  you  disposed  to  put  it  on  that  ground  ? 
— I think  that  would  be  a fair  ground  to  put  it  upon. 

1 6604.  Woixld  you  x-egax-d  that  as  fair  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country,  who  form  so  large  a majox-ity 
of  the  people,  who  take  advantage  of  this  system  of  in- 
straction when  there  would  be  in  that  case  two  Pro- 
testants as  against  one  Roman  Catholic  ? — It  would  not 
be  unfair  if  the  system  were  fixed,  and  if  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  administer  it ; but  I do  not  consider 
that  the  number  three  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a paid 
Commission. 

16605.  Should  you  object  to  such  a Commission  if' 
the  Commissioners  were  all  of  one  denomination  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  to  have  such  an  ax-rangement. 

16606.  In  fact,  your  objection  to  the  px-esent  Board 
is,  that  they  have  too  much  discretionary  power  ? — 
That  is  one  leading  objection ; they  have  too  much  dis- 
cx-etionary  powex-,  and  they  may  be  subject  to  influences, 
that  would  not  be  pex-mitted  to  weigh  to  the  same 
extent  with  paid  responsible  servants  of  the  State. 

16607.  Rev.  Mr.  Oowie. — I should  like  to  ask  yoxx 
one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to  an  answer  you 
gave  some  time  back.  Do  you  think  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  required  that  children  should 
be  educated  in  the  way  their  parents  approve? — I think 
that  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  requix-o 
that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  way  their  parents, 
approve,  genex-ally. 

16608.  If  a lax-ge  nxmxber  of  persons  appx-ove  of  the 
denominational  system  would  it  be  a liberal  or  despotic 
act  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  refuse  them  all  public 
aid  ? — I do  not  believe  that  even  if  a lax-ge  number 
were  to  desire  a thing  that  was  wrong  in  itself,  the 
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State  would  be  bound  to  concede  it — the  question 
of  its  reasonableness  and  propriety  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  State — that  is  to  say, 

I would  not  decide  such  a question  by  a mere  local 
majority. 

16609.  If  parents  have  a conscientious  objection  to 
the  mixed  system  is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  compel  them  to  adopt  it, 
or  have  no  education  at  all  ? — The  proof  that  parents 
have  a conscientious  objection  to  the  mixed  system  has 
never  been  produced,  so  far  as  I am  aware ; and  I think 
there  have  been  strong  inducements  held  out  to  them 
to  get  them  to  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  it 
which  they  still  decline  to  entertain. 

16610.  Have  not  the  Established  Church  people,  as 
represented  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  all  along 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  mixed  system  ? — The 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  country  of  the  Established 
Church  faith  have  not  held  nearly  so  strong  views  upon 
the  subject  as  I believe  the  clergy  have  expressed ; and 
besides,  the  State,  if  it  considers  such  a case  as  you 
have  put,  must  take  into  consideration  also  the  rights 
of  others ; that  is  to  say,  in  carrying  out  what  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom  you  have  re- 
ferred, they  must  not  be  permitted  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others ; for  example,  they  must  not  be,  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  permitted  to  proselytize. 

16611.  May  I still  ask  you,  after  discussing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  reply  to  my  original  ques- 
tion : if  parents  have  a conscientious  objection  to  the 
mixed  system,  recollecting  that  it  may  be  in  evidence 
before  us  that  there  is  such  a body,  is  it  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  com- 
pel them  to  take  it,  or  have  no  education  at  all  ? — There 
is  no  compulsion,  I believe,  in  the  case  ; but  the  State 
takes  up  a certain  system,  and  says  “ This  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  believe  to  be  right  and  just,  and  on 
this  principle  we  will  agree  to  assist  education.”  It  is 
perfectly  free  to  all  persons  who  may  have  conscien- 
tious objections  to  work  out  their  own  ideas  at  then- 
own  expense  and  risk  ; but  I believe  that,  at  all  events 
in  a country  like  Ireland,  a system  that  would  be  based 
on  sectai-ian  exclusiveness  and  separation  ought  not  to 
be  equally  favoured  with  one  based  upon  the  principle 
of  equal  privileges  to  all,  and  unfair  advantage  to  none, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  brings  together  in  friendly 
intercourse  the  youth  of  the  country  of  different  deno- 
minations, and  protects  all  denominations  from  prose- 
lytism. 

16612.  The  children  of  different  denominations  are 
brought  together  more  in  the  north  than  in  the  south, 
are  they  not  ? — As  a matter  of  necessity  that  must  be, 
because  it  is  chiefly  in  the  north  that  the  denomina- 
tions are  pretty  fairly  mixed. 

16613.  Do  the  people  of  di ffex-ent  denominations  live 
together  on  better  terms  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  ? 
— Except  in  particular  districts,  where  party  spirit  un- 
fortunately has  considei-able  influence,  the  people  of 
different  denominations  live  together  on  terms  of  per- 
fect amity. 

16614.  In  the  County  Monaghan  for  example? — 
There  are  spots  in  the  County  Monaghan,  and  probably 
more  than  one,  that  give  a bad  name  not  only  to  the 
whole  county,  but  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

16615.  Belfast? — Yes ; for  example,  the  riots  in 
Belfast  sometimes  so  fi-ighten  English  people,  that  they 
will  not  venture  into  any  part  of  Ireland. 

16616.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  a matter  of  fact  is  it 
not  tine  that  it  is  in  the  districts  where  Protestants 
are  most  numeroxis,  and  where  mixed  schools  exist  in  the 
greatest  number  that  these  rows  occur  between  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics? — Well,  as  a matter  of  course, 
you  cannot  have  religious  feuds  in  a place  where  you 
lxave  only  one  denomination ; but  I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  there  would  have  been  a worse  state  of  things 
in  the  matter  of  religious  feuds,  but  for  the  healing  in- 
fluences of  this  very  system.  I know,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  friendships  are  formed  at  school  among  the 
young  which  last  after  they  have  left  it,  and  they  go 
forth  into  their  various  districts  to  exercise  their  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  charity,  foi-beax-ance,  toleration, 


peace,  and  good-will.  I also  know,  and  it  has  been  Oct.  28.  !*«!?. 

declared,  I believe,  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board, 

that  when  the  riots  were  going  on  in  the  town  of  1 

Belfast,  the  children  of  the  different  denominations, 

who  were  attending  at  the  model  school,  kept  entirely 

aloof  from  them. 

16617.  As  yoix  have  now  described  the  amenities 
of  the  system,  would  you  answer-  my  question?  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  where  the  Protestants  are  in  the 
largest  minox-ity,  and  where  mixed  schools  exist  in 
greatest  number-,  riots  and  religious  feixds  most 
frequently  take  place  ? — The  chief  riots  do  take  place 
where  there  are  Protestants  in  large  numbers,  and 
where  thex-e  ax-e  a.lso  Roman  Catholics  in  large 
numbers. 

16618.  Is  that  really  an  answer  to  my  question? 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  riots  are  most  numerous 
where  the  Protestant  majority  is  greatest,  where  the 
mixed  schools  are  most  numex-ous,  and  whex-e  the  sys- 
tem has  been  longest  in  action  ? — It  may  be  a fact  that 
the  riots  do  take  place  where  the  Protestant  minority 
is  gx-eatest.  I think  the  riots  take  place  very  often 
whex-e  there  is,  perhaps,  an  approximation  to  equality- 
on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

16619.  Is  that  the  case  at  Castlewellan  ? — I don’t 
know  the  distx-ict  of  Castlewellan. 

16620.  Rev.  Dx\  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  Mr. 

Keenan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chief  of  Inspection,  tes- 
tified that  during  the  Belfast  riots,  when  the  town  was 
in  something  like  a state  of  siege,  the  gx-eatest  harmony 
prevailed  amongst  the  children  of  different  denomina- 
tions attending  the  model  schools  there  ? — I know  that 
.lie  did,  and  as  those  children  kept  aloof  from  the  riots, 

I regard  their  doing  so  as  a token  that  when  they 
grow  up  to  manhood  they  will  be  very  different  from 
their  fathers. 

16621.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  not  the  National  schools 
in  Belfast  long  enough  in  existence  to  have  pro- 
duced a generation — were  not  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  riots  children  in  the  National  schools  ? 

— It  is  quite  possible  that  a considerable  number  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  riots  may  have  been 
educated  in  National  schools,  but  from  what  I know 
of  the  healing  influence  of  the  system,  I am  also  qxxite 
certain  that  there  would  have  been  more  feuds  and 
more  bitterness  bxxt  for  the  influence  of  united  educa- 
tion ; and  I may  say  on  this  subject  that  I could  point 
to  districts  whex-e  feuds  were  much  more  numerous  in 
the  past  than  in  the  present. 

16622.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome. — To  go  back  to  our  main 
subject — is  it  not  mox-e  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  libex-ty  that  the  State  should  aid 
all  citizens  who  need  it  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  way  they  prefer,  as  far  as  religion  is  concex-ned, 
only  insisting  on  soxxnd  secular  instruction,  and  ordy 
paying  for  secular  instruction  ? — I think  that  the  State 
should  pay  for  secular  and  moral  instruction,  and  that 
it  shoxxld  leave  to  the  denominations  to  teach  then- 
own  peculiar  religious  views.  You  ask  me  would  that 
not  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  libex-ty. 

16623.  Yes,  more  in  harmony  with  those  principles 
than  if  you  compel  them  to  adopt  some  particular 
system  to  which  they  have  a conscientious  objection  ? — 

I think  if  the  entire  people  were  in  favour  of  the 
denominational  system,  that  then  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  State  to  gx-ant  it,  unless  the  State  saw  that  it 
would  be  opposed  to  its  safety,  and  to  its  best  intex-ests ; 
but  such  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  a denominational  system  of  education,  as  is 
assumed  in  your  question,  I do  not  think  exists. 

16624.  Do  you  mean  an  absolute  xxnauimily,  or 
the  opinion  of  a very  considerable  majox-ity? — I mean 
the  opinion  of  a vex-y  considerable  majority.  I do  not 
think  there  is  a very  considerable  majority  absolutely 
in  favour  of  denominational  education  in  this  country. 

16625.  With  respect  to  payment  of  schools,  the 
present  system  is  to  pay  the  teacher  by  the  State  a 
yearly  salary  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children  he 
educates  or  the  proficiency  of  those  children,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  that  system  if 
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Oct.  as,  is66.  something  like  the  English  plan  of  payment  by  results 
. were  adopted,  so  that  the  school  should  be  maintained 
Pcttietw^  in  proportion  to  the  good  it  does  in  the  community  1 — 
I do  not  think  the  present  system  is  to  pay  the  teacher 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  number  of  children  he 
educates — if  his  school  fell  below  a certain  average 
he  would  not  receive  the  amount  of  salary  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  classification.  I do  not  think 
what  is  called  “ payment  by  results  ” is  a good  system. 
It  is  a very  catching  phrase,  “ payment  by  results ;” 
but  I think  it  does  not  set  forth  the  tine  idea,  of  edu- 
cation, and  I think  it  has  a tendency  not  merely  to 
degrade  the  education,  but  to  degrade  the  teacher  and 
make  him  be  looked  upon  by  the  pupils  in  some  degree 
as  a mere  hireling,  dependent  to  a considerable  extent 
for  his  salary  upon  the  examination  that  he  may  enable 
them  to  pass. 

16626.  Is  he  not  much  more  a hireling  now,  when 
paid  like  a servant  of  the  State  so  much  a year,  like  a 
domestic  servant  ? — I don’t  think  he  is  so  dependent, 
on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  parents  and  children  as 
he  would  be  under  a system  of  payment  by  results,  and 
I think  there  would  be  a temptation  to  the  teacher  to 
neglect  the  dull  boys  and  the  children  of  poorer 
parents,  as  not  likely  to  do  him  credit  at  the  examin- 
ation, and  to  devote  himself  to  those  more  likely  to 
bring  him  payment. 

16627.  That  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  England 


before  we  adopted  the  new  system : the  teachers 
neglected  the  dull  and  poor  children,  in  order  to 
devote  their  attention  to  those  who  were  more 
clever,  and  the  system  of  payment  by  results  was 
adopted  to  remedy  that  and  to  compel  them  in  some 
degree  to  attend  to  all  the  children  in  the  school1? — 


If  that  was  the  object  of  payment  by  results  in  Eng- 
land, I think  it  will  likely  fail  to  accomplish  it. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  had  sufficiently  lengthened 
experience  to  enable  us  to  speak  confidently  on  the 
subject.  I know  opinions  are  divided  with  respect 
to  payment  by  results  in  England.  I think  a strong 
objection  to  payment  by  results  is,  that  a teacher  who 
was  less  conscientious  than  another  would,  other  things 
being  equal,  have  the  advantage. 

16628.  The  less  conscientious? — Yes.  The  con- 


scientious teacher  might,  devote  himself  a good  deal  to 


developing  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  not  giving  his 
energies  entirely  to  the  object  of  cramming  them  for  a 
particular  examination,  whereas  the  less  conscientious 
teacher  would  set  before  himself  one  object,  namely,  to 
make  the  children  answer  a certain  number  of  questions 
on  specified  subjects. 

16629.  Do  you  consider  that  the  teachers  generally, 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  have  a tendency  to  be 
very  conscientious  or  not? — The  teachers,  as  far  as  I have 
come  in  contact  with  them,  have  been  very  fair,  honest, 
conscientious  servants.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  so, 
just  as  in  any  other  department  you  will  find  a difference. 

16630.  But  as  a body  you  consider  them  meritori- 
ous and  deserving  men  ? — I certainty  do,  and  I think 
they  are  not  remunerated  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
services  they  render  to  the  State. 

16631.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  addition  to  their  income  to  give  them  a house  and 
a little  garden,  or  would  that  be  inconvenient? — I think 
that  some  of  them  suffer  a very  considerable  disadvan- 
tage in  the  want  of  suitable  residences.  I know  they 
have  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  getting  lodgings  in 
country  districts,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  walk 
too  great  a distance  to  their  schools  just  for  want  of  a 
residence. 


16632.  Have  the  teachers  of  your  schools  residences? 
— They  have  not,  they  are  in  lodgings. 

16633.  ‘Would  you  like  to  provide  them  with  resi- 
dences if  you  had  the  means  ? — I think  it  would  be 
desirable,  and  we  purpose  by-and-by  when  we  come 
into  possession  of  a portion  of  ground  which  we  expect 
to  have,  to  build  houses  for  them. 

16634.  Have  you  any  objections  to  make  to  the 
present  rales  of  the  Board  ? I mean  in  any  important 
point  ? — I believe  the  new  rale  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 


16635.  Do  you  mention  that  from  your  own  experi- 
ence of  it? — I have  some  experience  of  it.  I know 
some  cases  where  it  puts  teachers  in  a very-  great 
difficulty  in  regard  to  pupils,  and  I know  cases  where 
the  parents  feel  a difficulty  in  connexion  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  too  complicated,  and  it  is  not  well  under- 
stood by  a great  many.  There  is  also  a certificate 
which  the  teacher  has  to  give  in  connexion  with  it, 
which  I think  no  teacher  ought  to  be  required  to  give. 
He  has  to  certify  that  he  read  over  the  Rule  to  the 
parent  before  he  gave  his  signature  consenting  to 
particular  religious  instruction  for  his  child;  and  he 
has  also  to  certify  that  the  parent  to  whom  he  read  the 
Rule  “ had  a full  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and 
force  of  the  Rule,  and  also  of  the  true  intent  and  object 
of  the  certificate." 

16636.  Is  there  any  other  point  besides  that  rale  to 
which  you  have  referred  about  religious  instruction,  is 
there  any  other  point  in  the  rales  or  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Board  that  occurs  to  you  at  present  as, 
faulty  ? — I think  that  the  system  itself  is  a good  one 
if  it  were  firmly  and  impartially  administered. 

16637.  I do  not  mean  as  to  its  general  character,  but 
are  there  any  specific  regulations  of  the  Board  that  you 
think  require  alteration  ? — I don’t  think  of  anything 
very  special  at  present,  except  with  regard  to  teachers. 
I think  it  is  a grievance  that  the  teacher  may  be  dis- 
missed by  the  manager,  according  to  the  present  rales, 
without  a single  hour’s  notice ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  to  give  the  manager  a month’s  notice  before  he 
can  leave. 

16638.  Could  not  that  be  met  by  a mutual  agree- 
ment between  teacher  and  manager  ? — Well,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  not,  and  I know  from  teachers  that  they 
consider  it  a grievance  that  they  should  be  liable  to 
be  dismissed  without  any  notice  whatsoever. 

16639.  That  has  been  represented  to  us  by  hundreds 
of  teachers  in  their  applications  to  be  heard,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  your  opinion  as  manager  of  a school 
on  the  matter.  Would  you  like  to  be  bound  to  keep 
your  teacher-,  after  you  had  found  him  to  be  an  unfit 
person,  until  you  had  proved  the  fact  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  some  third  party?- — I think  that;  where  the 
strong  are  protected  against  the  weak,  the  weak  should 
also  be  protected  against  the  strong.  The  Commis- 
sioners protect  the  manager  against  the  teacher,  by 
making  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  a month’s 
notice  before  leaving ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  is  not  protected  at  all  against  the  manager. 

16640.  Suppose  you,  as  manager  of  a school,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  your  teacher,  was,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  not  a.  person  whom  you  would  like  to 
keep,  you  might  not  be  able  to  justify  to  the  Board, 
at  a distance  and  in  writing,  any  distinct  charge 
against  the  man,  yet  you  might  be  quite  convinced  in 
your  own  mind  that  he  was  an  unfit  man  to  be  re- 
tained as  schoolmaster,  and  you,  as  manager,  would 
be  the  best  judge  in  a matter  of  that  kind  ? — We  can- 
not have  absolute  perfection — of  course  I would  not 
like  to  keep  a man  whom  I knew  to  be  an  immoral 
person  or  a bad  teacher,  even  for  a day. 

16641.  In  that  case  who  is  to  judge  whether  the 
teacher  is  a proper  person  or  not — can  the  Inspector, 
going  to  the  district  once  or  twice  a year  ? — I think,  as  in 
other  tilings,  the  teacher.should  be  treated. with  common 
fairness,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
teachers  will  abuse  their  powers  any  more  than,  others 
will  do ; and  the  Commissioners  protect  the  teacher 
against  themselves,  giving  a month’s  notice  to  those 
whom  they  directly  employ. 

16642.  Will  you  not  also  assume  that  the  managers 
of  schools  will  act  with  fairness,  as  a general  rule;  will 
not  persons  who  take  trouble  about  educational  mat- 
ters be  likely  to  act  fairly  and  carefully  for  the 
interests  of  their  schools — whom  else  should  the 
Government  depend  upon  if  they  do  not  depend  upon 
the  managers  ? — However  that  may  be  from  the  mana- 
gers’ point  of  view,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  some  of  the  teachers  feel  tint  the  managers  do 
not  treat  them  as  they,  ought  to  do. 

16643.  That  is  to  say,  all  mankind  are  not  perfect  ? 
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— Some  of  the  managers  agree  to  give  them  a month’s 
notice ; the  best  managers  do  not  dismiss  them  without 
notice,  and  I see  no  objection  to  having  all  managers 
required  to  do  what  many  of  the  best  managers  do  of 
their  own  accord. 

16644.  That  is  the  very  point  I wish  to  ascertain 
from  you — if  giving  a month’s  notice,  or  two  months’ 
notice,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  objection  made 
by  teachers  4 — As  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned, 
yes,  I think  so. 

16645.  The  Earl  of  Dwirmen. — Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  some  of  the  Commissioners  are  opposed 
to  the  National  system  ? — I was  speaking  as  to  the 
feeling  of  confidence  reposed  in  the  Commissioners  by 
the  friends  of  united  education,  and  I spoke  of  it  as 
an  objection  against  the  Board,  that  at  present  some  of 
its  members  are  believed  not  to  be  heartily  in  favour 
of  carrying  out  the  system  as  a system  of  united 
education. 

16646.  Do  you  merely  state  that  as  hearsay,  or 
have  you  any  actual  ..ground  for  thinking  so  1 — Nothing 
further  than  the  general  feeling  of  a large  section  of 
the  community  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  certain 
persons  who  are  on  the  Commission.  I know  it  was 
testified  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  that  even 
at  that  period  there  were  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  were  not  friendly  to  united  education. 

16647.  But  you  were  speaking,  not  of  the  state  of 
tilings  in  1854,  but  at  the  present  moment? — Yes,  it 
was  to  the  present  Board  I referred,  of  course. 

16648.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  refereed  to  the 
school  of  which  you  were  manager,  as  “ Faughanvale 
School,  No.  2.”  What  wasPhe  meaning  of  that  ? Are 
there  two  separate  schools  in  the  locality  ?— 1 There  is 
another  school,  called  Faughanvale  National  School, 
which  has  a Presbyterian  manager  and  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher,  in  a part  of  the  parish  where  the 
people  are,  for  the  most  part,  Roman  Catholics. 

16649.  And  that  is  also  called  Faughanvale  school  ? 
—That  is  also  called  Faughanvale  school;  it  was  es- 
tablished a considerable  time  before  the  schools  of  which 
I am  manager,  and  therefore  I suppose  the  schools  of 
which  I am  manager  were  designated  “ Faughanvale 
Schools,  No.  2.” 

16650.  You  mentioned  several  schools  in  which 
there  were  mixtures  of  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
and  Presbyterians — -in  one  case  so  large  a proportion 
as  nearly  one-half  of  your  own  denomination ; — is  there 
any  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  mi- 
norities? In  some  of  the  schools  to  which  I referred 
there  is  liberty  for  the  minister  of  each  denomination 
to  enter  and  give  religious  instruction  if  he  pleases  ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which 
I have  referred  that  privilege  is  taken  advantage  of. 

16651.  Mr.  Sullwan. — Are  they  non-vested  or 
vested  schools?— I am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
schools  I referred  to  which  are  under  the  Worshipful 
Grocers’  Company  of  London  are  non-vested  or  vested. 
I think  they  are  non-vested  schools,  but  l am  not  sure. 

16652.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any 
uon-vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  patrons  where 
the  school  is  open  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to 
give  religious  instruction  ? — I am  not  aware  at  the 
present  moment  of  - any  case  of  that -kind. 

16653.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  any 
request  having  been  made  to  that  effect?— I am  not 
aware  of  any  request  having  been  made  of  the  kind.  I 
cannot  say  at  the  present  moment  that  I have  not,  m 
my  notes,  a case  of  the  kind  to  which  Professor  Sullivan 
refers,  but  if  there  is  I cannot  put  my  finger  on  it. 

16654.  Mr.  Sullivan. — -With  reference  to  a ques- 
tion asked  by  another  Commissioner,  do  you  believe 
that  if  the  privilege  were  asked  it  would-be  granted? — 
In  the  non-vested -schools  in  some  cases  it  would,  and 
in  some  it  would  not. 

16655.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  very  causes  why  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  did  not  join  the 
Board  for  many  years? — There  were  various  disputes 
and  misunderstandings  as  to  the  use  of  the  schools, 
and  that  was  one  - of  them,  as  to  the- control  those 


who  had  built  the  non-vested  schools  should  have  over  Oct.  28,  lfiiis. 

16656.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— Are  you  aware  of  the  p^tti  (new!^ 
cause  that  operated  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Kildare,  where  the  schools  are  non-vested  and  under 
Roman  Catholic  management — there  being  no  vested 
schools  in  county  Kildare  and  but  one  in  county 
Carlow?— I believe  not  merely  Presbyterians  but 
Roman  Catholics  also  are  desirous  of  having  schools 
in  their  own  hands,  and  consequently  are  willing  to 
go  to  great  expense  in  building  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  State. 

16657.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — In  the  school  which  is  di- 
rectly under  your  own  management,  I think  you  stated 
that  in  the  male  school  there  were  thirty  Roman 
Catholics  and  four  Episcopalians  ? — In  the  male  school 
there  were  on  the  roll  thirty-three  Roman  Catho- 
lics, thirty-two  Presbyterians,  and  four  Established 
Church. 

16658.  So  that  actually  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
the  most  numerous  religious  denomination  in  the 
school  ? — Yes,  they  were  one  in  advance  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. 

16659.  Now,  was  there  in  that  school  any  provision 
for  their  religious  instruction  ? — None. 

16660.  The  master  was  a Presbyterian  ? — The  master 
was  a Presbyterian. 

16661.  Was  there  any  assistant  master  ? — There  was 
a monitor ; no  assistant  master. 

16662.  Was  the  monitor  a Presbyterian? — He  was. 

16663.  Was  the  school  ever  visited  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ? — It  was  visited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

16664.  Did  he  ever  give  religious  instruction  ? — No, 
never. 

16665.  Or  depute  any  person  to  give  it? — Never  ; 
he  does  not  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
under  his  own- management,  and  he  did  not  depute  any 
person  to  give  it. 

16666.  But  that  school  lias  a Roman  Catholic 
master? — It  has  a Roman  Catholic  master  who  ab- 
stained, by  his  manager’s  direction,  from  giving  religions 
instruction  to  any  of  the  pupils. 

16667.  With  reference  to  the  school  under  your 
own  management,  does  the  master  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Presbyterian  pupils? — He  does. 

16668.  Then  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian 
pupils  are  in  the  position  of  attending  that  school  as  if 
it  were  a purely  and  entirely  secular  school  ? — Well, 
not  secular  in  the  sense  of  pure  secularism  because 
there  is  a great  deal  of  moral  and  religious  teaching 
though  not  special  religious  teaching  in  the  books  that 
are  constantly  used  in  the  school,  but  they  were  re- 
ceiving no  special  religious  instruction. 

16669.  No  dogmatic  instruction? — No  dogmatic  in- 
struction. 

16670.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  apply  that  to  the 
children  of  the  Established  Church  ? — Oh,  as  to  the 
children  of  the  Established  Clrarch,  I have  no  doubt, 
though  I did  not  make  inquiry  into  the  fact,  that 
they  attend  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

16671.  They  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures? 

—Yes. 

16672.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  they  receive  also  instruc- 
tion in  the  Established  Church  catechism? — I believe 
not. 

16673.  From  a return  made  some  time  since,  I find 
it  is  stated  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Church  catechisms 
were  used  for  those  denominations  respectively  ? — I 
believe  that  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

16674.  This  return  applies  to  1862 — is  it  your 
opinion  such  a state  of  things  might  then  have 
existed? — I could  not  positively  state  rihether  it  was 
the  case  or  not,  but  I presume  it  was  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  return. 

16675.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  have  referred  to  some 
cases  where  Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  employed 
by  Presbyterian  managers  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

16676.  In  those  cases,  what  was  the  numerical  re- 
lation of  the  denominations  in  those  schools? — In 
Carmavey,  in  the  parish  of  Killead,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Oct.  28,  1808.  pupils  were  extremely  few.  I do  not  know  the  exact 
— - _ number,  but  they  are  extremely  few.  Killead  is  a 
l’eHicrewCIS  veiT  large  parish,  but  there  is  not  a Roman  Catholic 
school  in  the  whole  parish. 

16677.  What  peculiar  circumstances  led  to  the 
selection  by  a Presbyterian  manager  of  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  for  a school  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  in  a considerable  minority? — I know  of  no 
other  circumstance  to  lead  to  such  a state  of  things 
than  that  the  teacher  was  either  the  best  of  those 
that  applied,  or  the  most  easily  obtained — 'perhaps 
living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

16678.  Mr.  Sullivan. — In  what  parish  is  this  school 
situated? — The  parish  of  Killead,  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  county  Antrim. 

16679.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  know  if  that 
teacher  gave  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  that 
school  ? — I don’t  know  what  was  the  practice  in  that 
school  with  regard  to  religious  instruction ; but  I can 
give  you  another  case,  in  which  I do  know  the  parti- 
cular arrangement.  In  the  parish  of  Lougliguile,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  the  school  of  Knockahollit,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  is  the  manager,  and  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher.  There  is  a large  minority  of 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  the  teacher  teaches  the 
Roman  Catholic  catechism  only. 

16680.  How  is  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  pupils  of  the  school  ? — In  that  same 
school  there  are  above  100  signatures  of  parents  since 
the  new  rule  came  into  operation — that  is,  signatures 
of  Protestant  parents  in  the  religious  Certificate  Book, 
consenting  that  their  children  may  receive  religious 
instruction  from  him. 

16681.  From  the  Roman  Catholic  teacher? — Fes. 

16682.  What  are  the  numbers  of  each  denomina- 
tion in  that  school  ? — I do  not  know  the  exact 
numbers,  but  the  Presbyterians  are  the  majority,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  form  a considerable  minority. 

16683.  The  manager,  you  say,  is  a Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  the  master  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
you  say  that  upwards  of  100  Presbyterian  parents 
have  signed  the  necessary  certificate  to  allow  their 
children  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  master? — Yes,  since  the  rule  came 
into  operation  requiring  it. 

16684.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Does  he  instruct  them  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  catechism? — No,  of  course  not, 
he  instructs  them  in  the  Presbyterian  catechism  (if 
any).  I cannot  say,  for  certain,  that  the  catechism  is 
included  in  the  instruction  given,  but  I rather  think 
it  is,  because  Presbyterians,  generally,  wish  their 
children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  learn  at  least  to  repeat 
their  catechism  in  the  school. 

16685.  In  that  school  whether  is  it  the  master  gives 
at  different  times  two  different  instructions  in  the 
two  different  religions  or  does  he  give  to  Roman 
Catholics  Presbyterian  instruction,  or  to  Presbyterians 
Roman  Catholic  instruction? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  blending  of  the  two.  I do  not  know  to  a certainty 
that  there  is  an  arrangement  for  different  times,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  of  the  children  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion contrary  to  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

16686.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  were  asked  a while 
ago  whether  you  considered  it  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  parents 
who  had  an  objection  to  united  education  should  not  be 
allowed  by  the  State  to  adopt  denominational  education 
by  the  fact  of  none  other  than  united  education  being 
sanctioned  or  supported  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

16687.  Now,  will  you  say  would  you  consider  it 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  if  a person  who  approved  of  the  principles  of 
united  education,  and  wished  his  children  to  be  reared 
in  consonance  with  those  principles,  is  forced  to  send 
them  to  a denominational  school,  where  their  educa- 
tion would  be  conducted  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy  of  his  denomination  ? — I think  that  eveiy 
public  school  should  be  so  constituted,  that  the  parent 
should  have  the  right  of  selecting,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  send  his  child  to  a school  merely  on  the  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  connexion.  In  fact,  the  denomina- 


tional system  makes  the  attendance  at  school  of  the 
different  denominations  depend  upon  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  and  ignores,  in  my  view,  parental  autho- 
rity. 

16688.  And  in  ignoring  in  that  manner  parental 
authority,  do  you  consider  it  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty? — Certainly  I 
do.  I think  it  is  the  natural  and  legal  right  of  the 
parent  to  determine  what  religious  instruction  his  child 
shall  receive  in  the  first  instance ; and  I think,  in  the 
next  place,  eveiy  parent  should  have  a right  to  choose 
among  the  schools  supported  by  the  public  funds,  and 
especially  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  his  children 
to  the  nearest  or  best. 

16689.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  the  children  did 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  schools.  To  what  age, 
generally,  do  they  remain?  1 am  speaking  now  of 
your  own  personal  experience  in  your  own  parish  ? — 
Well,- 1 think  the  great  majority  leave  school  at  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  many  of  them  sooner. 

16690.  Do  many  of  them  remain  after  twelve? — 
Yes,  a considerable  number  of  them  remain  after  twelve, 
especially  when  there  is  a good  teacher,  and  really  good 
education  given  in  the  school.  That  induces  them  to 
stay  longer. 

16691.  Do  you  find  a considerable  number  of  them 
remain  so  long  as  fourteen  ? — Yes,  a considerable  num- 
ber. 

16692.  Have  you  ever  considex-ed  the  question  con- 
cei-ning  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls  ? Do  you 
think  would  that  be  desirable,  or  not  ? — I have  never 
known  any  evil  to  result  from  it,  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  and  I have  conversed  with  persons  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  schools  of  various  kinds, 
who  also  see  no  objection  to  that  system,  which  was 
more  in  vogue  in  former  times  than  it  has  been  of 
late. 

16693.  You  are  awai-e  that  it  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land ? — Yes,  I believe  the  mixture  takes  place  in  Scot- 
land. 

16694.  And  in  America? — I am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  system  in  America. 

16695.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  any  in- 
stances of  it?— Yes,  a considerable  number  of  the 
schools  I mentioned  to-day  are  schools  where  males  and 
females  mix  together. 

16696.  You  don’t  see  any  reason  to  disapprove  of 
it  ? — I do  not  see  any  x-eason  to  disapprove  of  it. 

16697.  Possibly  you  might  find  some  gx-ound  fox- 
approving  of  it,  it  may  have  merits  of  its  own — it  may 
stinuxlate  the  two  classes  and  humanize  the  boys  a 
little  ? — Well,  it  might  have  an  effect  in  that  direction, 
but  all  I can  say  is  I never  knew  any  evil  to  result 
from  it. 

16698.  Another  question  is  with  regard  to  teachers 
when  the  boys  leave  school  so  young  as  you  state,  what 
would  you  say  to  encouraging  the  employment  of  well- 
trained  female  teachex-s  ? — Well,  my  experience  is  not 
very  extensive  of  female  teachers  in  charge  of  mixed 
schools,  but  I know  some  cases  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed and  as  far  as  my  expex-ience  goes  they  seem 
perfectly  competent  to  manage  boys  and  gix-ls  to- 
gether. 

16699.  Two  advantages  have  been  suggested  for  such 
schools — one  is  the  additional  cheapness,  you  can  get 
a woman  for  a great  deal  less  salary  than  you  would  a 
man  ; secondly,  they  ax-e  more  likely  to  be  pennanent, 
for  a good  schoolmaster  is  generally  ambitious  and 
will  struggle  perhaps  to  get  into  a higher  class  of  life. 
Do  those  occur  to  you  as  valid  x-easons  for  such  a pre- 
ference ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  female  teachers  can 
be  obtained  at  a cheaper  rate,  but  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  say,  from  my  experience,  that  they  are  mox-e 
pex-manent,  and  though  I do  not  object  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement,  I have  a feeling — I perhaps  could  not  give 
a good  reason  for  it,  but  I have  a feeling  that  I should 
not  like  to  have  the  schools  of  the  country  geixex-ally 
committed  to  females. 

16700.  Do  you  not  find  your  schoolmastex-s  axixious 
to  get  up  in  the  world,  and  to  get  into  a higher 
position? — Of  course  there  is  a natux-al  ambition 
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. among  them,  but  I do  not  think  female  teachers  are 
altogether  destitute  of  the  same  kind  of  ambition. 

16701.  You  stated  you  thought  things  would  be 
very  much  worse  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of  sectarian 
animosity  and  dissension,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  National  schools.  May  I ask  you  if 
that  is  only  a general  impression  on  your  mind,  or 
have  you  any  decided  instance  to  offer  of  the  effect 
of  National  schools  in  taking  away  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit,  and  forming  union  between  persons  of 
different  creeds? — Well,  an  answer  I received  from  a 
teacher  a few  days  ago  to  a question  I put  to  him, 
may  indicate  the  best  reply  . I could  give  to  that  ques- 
tion. I asked  the  teacher,  as  I asked  many  others, 
did  he  ever  find  anything  like  religious  dissension 
among  the  children.  He  said  never ; that  they 
formed  companionships  altogether  irrespective  of  creed, 
and  in  their  little,  disputes  they  took  sides  .irrespective 
of  creed,  so  that  I. would  argue  from  the  like  of  that 
occurring  over  the  whole  country,  that  those  feelings 
would  not  be  so  transitory  as  to  pass, away  and  be 
utterly  forgotten  in  after-life ; and  I know  districts  of 
the  country  where  this  party  spirit  and  the  -religious 
feuds  referred  to  existed  in  a great  deal  more  violent 
intensity  in  the  past  than  they  do  now,  and  in  many 
districts  I think  they  are  happily  abating  and  dying  out. 

16702.  Could  you  mention  any  particular  instance 
of  such  districts  ? — I could  mention  a district  in  my 
own  native  place  in  the  parish  of  Skerry  and  Rokavin, 
three  miles  from  Ballymena,  in  the  county  off  Antrim, 
where,  within  my  memory,  disputes  and  .religious  feuds, 
among  persons  coming  from  fans  and  markets,  were  the 
commonest  occurrences,  and  where  for  years  such  a 
thing  has  not  been  heard  of,  and  that  struck  me  very 
much  a few  evenings  ago.  I happened  to  be  walking 
into  the  town  of  Ballymena  on  the  evening,  of  a fair- 
day,  and  the  people  were  returning  from  the  fair.  I 
travelled  back  in  memory,  and  remembered  that  in  the 
•days  of  my  boyhood  there  were  constant  feuds  on  such 
occasions ; persons  were  often  waylaid  and  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  belonging  to  a different  religious 
denomination,  and  then  again  they  in  their  turn  at- 
tacked others,  when  they  caught  them  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. All  that  sort  of  thing  is  dying  out. 

167.03.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  prevalence  of 
National  schools? — Oh,  of  course,  not  exclusively  ; but 
I think  they  have  had  something  to  do  in  softening 
religious  asperities,  and  leading  persons  who  have 
learned  toleration  and  forbearance  in  school,  to  exercise 
these  qualities  afterwards  when  they  go  out  as  citizens 
of  a common  country. 

16704.  You  are  aware  my  question  has  relation  to 
a great  deal  more  to  the  conduct  of  men  when  they 
have  quitted  , school,  for  while  they  are  boys  in  school, 

. you  would  hardly  expect  to  find  them  falling  out  about 
creeds.  I want  to  know  from  you  how  far  that  influ- 
ence shows  itself  in  subsequent  life— of  course,  you 
have  considered  that  point,  and  meant  to  include  it  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  your  answer  ?— Perhaps  I might 
give  an  answer  from  my  own  experience,  as  having 
been  trained  in  connexion  with  a system  of  united 
collegiate  education.  I have  talked  with  many  on  this 
question,  and  I have  never  met  any  person  having 
had  experience  of  it  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
meeting  together  in  the  same  class-rooms  and  play- 
grounds of  persons  of  different  denominations  has  a 
good  effect  in  softening  asperities  and  leading  to  feel- 
ings of  mutual  respect  and  toleration  in  subsequent  life. 

16705.  In  subsequent  life? — Yes,  that  is,  among 
those  who  had  been  at  school  or  at  college  together. 

16706.  It  has  been  stated,  but  I don’t  know  whether 
you  concur  in  it,  that  the  province  of  Connaught  has 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  singularly  free 
from  public  quarrels  and  disputes,  and  also  from  Fe- 
nianism.  Does  that  agree  with  what  you  have  heard 
or  know  of  that  par-t  of  Ireland  ? — I have  not  heard 
much  on  the  subject  to  which  you  refer.  I am  not 
very  familiar  with  Connaught. 

16707.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  from  the  very 
beginning,  Archbishop  MacHale,  the  Iloman  Catholic 
archbishop,  has  been  most  determined  in  opposing 
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them  out  of  his  diocese,  or  down,  to  a very,  small  num- 

ber? — Yes.  Petflcrew. 

16708.  -And,  on  the  other,  hand,  that  part  of  Ireland 
has  been  the  scene  of  the.  Irish  Church  missions,  whose 
schools,  are  of  a most  exclusive  and  controversial  cha- 
racter ?— Yes,  so  I have  heard. 

16709.  Supposing  these  facts  to-  be  so— the  latter 
two  I can  speak  of  confidently — -would  not  that  rather 
show  that  diminished  sectarian  animosity  and  party 
feuds  may  co-exist  with  denominational  teaching? — I 
don’t  think  we  could  well  have  party  feuds  to  any 
very. great  extent  in  Connaught,  because  the  denomi- 
nations are  not  at  all  evenly  balanced  there.  There 
ai-e,  I apprehend,  comparatively  very  few  Protestants 
in  Connaught. 

16710.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  there  haye 
sprung  up  in  west  Connaught  thirteen  distinct  congre- 
gations of  Church  of  England  members,  that  never 
existed  before,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the 
Irish  Church  missions  ? — I have  not  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  missions  much.  I know  it 
merely  from  what  I have  seen  in  newspapers,  or  in 
public  addresses. 

16711.  When  you  spoke  of  those  schools,  you  dis- 
tinguished the  children  of  the  different  denominations ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Gortnessy  school,  10 
Established  Church  children,  59  Presbyterian,  and  17 
Homan  Catholic  children, — did  you  ever  know  of  any 
jealousy  existing  on  the  part  of  parents  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  with  regard  to  their  children  receiving 
Presbyterian  religious  instruction  ? Are  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  children  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  children  of  Presbyterians  receiving  the.  same 
religious  instruction  where  they  happen  to  live  near 
the  school  ? — As  far  as  Bible  instruction  is  concerned, 

I believe  there  is  no  jealousy  whatever. 

16712.  Now  with  regard  to  your  own  parish  school, 
that  is  certainly  a very, interesting  specimen  of  a mixed 
school ; you  have  thirty-three  Roman  Catholics,  thirty- 
two  Presbyterians,  and  four  of  the  Established  Church 
in  your  male  school,  and  about  a similar  amount  in 
the  female  school.  Will  you  let  me  know  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  religious  instruction  that  your  Presbyte- 
rian children  receive  in  your  schools  ? — Simply  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  learning  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

16713.  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism? — 

Yes. 

16714.  That  is  given  to  all  your  Presbyterian,  and, 

I presume,  Established  Church  children  ?— Oh,  yes  : 
they  have  all  an  opportunity  of  receiving  it,  I mean, 
the  Bible  instruction ; sometimes  they  do  not  attend  as 
regularly  from  carelessness  in  coming,  if  it  be  in  the 
morning,  in  time,  as  they  shoidd  do  for  the  secular  in- 
struction. 

167,15.  When  is  the  time  for  religious  instruction  ? 

— In  these  schools  at  the  present  time  it  is  from  ten  to 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning.  It  formerly  was  from  half- 
past two  to  three ; but  the  teacher,  desires  to  punish, 
if  he  does  punish  at  all,  by  keeping  in  children  after 
the  school  is  oyer,  and  he  found  that  inconvenient 
when  he  held  religious  instruction  at  that  hour ; and 
he  changed  it  to  the  morning. 

16716.  It  is  now  from  ten  to  half-past  ten? — It  is 
now  from  ten  to  half-past  ten. 

.16717.  And  do  they,  as  a rule,  attend  with  toler- 
able regularity? — Yes;  with  considerable  regularity, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  teachers  are  spurred 
on  to  make  the  children  as  regular  and  punctual  as 
possible;  and  the}'- must  have  the  roll  marked  always, 
at  least  before  twelve  o’clock. 

16718.  Now,  is  there  any  other  religious  instruction 
in -the  school  when  once  half-past  ten  o’clock  has  arrived 
—I  mean  is  there  any  occasional  religious  instruction? 

—None,  except  such  as  is  conveyed  by  the  books  of 
the  National  Board. 

16719.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  your  mas- 
ter or. your  mistress  takes,  occasion  upon  anything  in 
the  reading  lesson  or  in  the  geography  lesson  to  make 
any  religious  observation,  or  refer  to  any  passages  in 
the  Bible  ?— Oh,  I am  quite  certain  that  they  would 
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not  attempt  anything  that  they  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  system. 

16720.  Do  they  in  point  of  fact  make  any  allusion 
to  anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  for  instance, 
arising  out  of  the  reading  lesson  or  the  geography  lesson, 
or  do  they  abstain  from  it  as  a matter  of  principle  ? — 
I could  not  answer  anything  definite  on  the  subj  ect.  I 
never  inquired  into  that,  but  I believe  that  they 
just  teach  the  books  as  they  would  teach  any  other 
books. 

16721.  They  have  no  directions  from  you  on  that 
subject  ? — None  whatever. 

16722.  They  have  no  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment?— Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

16723.  If  they  met  in  the  geography  lesson  with  the 
mention  of  Tarsus,  there  would  be  no  allusion  to  that 
being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  or  if  Jerusalem  was 
mentioned,  no  allusion  to  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  such  reference 
as  you  have  alluded  to,  unless  it  were  stated  in  the 
reading-book  that  Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Paul. 

16724.  Nothing  would  come  from  the  teacher  of  a 
religious  kind  1 — I do  not  believe  that  the  teacher 
would  add  religious  instruction  from  the  Bible  to  what 
is  in  the  books. 

16725.  Now  I want  to  know  whether  in  point  of 
fact  do  any  of  your  thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren ever  go  to  the  early  religious  instruction  ? — No  ; 
not  at  present,  or  for  a considerable  time  as  far  as  I 
know. 

16726.  There  has  been  no  occasion  then  for  the  in- 
troduction in  their  ease  of  the  parent’s  certificate  ? — 
No  ; the  Religious  Certificate  Book  has  never  been  used 
in  either  of  the  schools.  It  is  there,  but  it  has  never 
had  a single  signature,  or  any  requisition  for  it. 

16727.  Then  no  minister  of  religion  attends,  or  no 
person  deputed,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  give  instruction  to  those  thirty-three  boys? 
— No ; there  is  no  one  deputed,  or  attends,  or  has  ever 
asked  liberty. 

16728.  Then,  practically,  your  thirty-three  Roman 
Catholic  boys  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
may  attend  your  school  and  become  well-instructed 
members  of  society,  according  to  their  position,  without 
ever  having  heard  of  such  a thing  as  the  Christian 
religion  ? — They  receive  religious  instruction  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  parish  priest  on  the  Sabbath. 

16729.  I am  speaking  of  your  school.  Within  the 
four  walls  of  your  school-room  they  may  attend  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  and  never  hear  of  any 
religious  instruction  except  so  far  as  it  is  conveyed  in 
the  ordinary  books  of  the  Board?— Oh,  not  in  the 
school ; they  hear  of  nothing  more  there ; but  there  is 
a great  deal  of  religious  instruction  in  the  books  them- 
selves, although  there  is  no  special  dogmatic  sectarian 
religious  teaching. 

16730.  Now,  let  us  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  a 
Roman  Catholic  manager  and  Roman  Catholic  teacher 
and  thirty-three  Protestant  boys  attending  that  school 
in  a parish  where  you  yourself  say  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  have  not  time  to  come  to  give  religious  in- 
struction, where,  in  point  of  fact,  they  give  no  religious 
instruction : do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country  as  Protestant  parents  who  would 
conscientiously  object  to  such  a system  of  training  their 
children  ? I ask  you  the  question  because  you  seem  to 
say  that  all  the  opposition  to  the  National  or  mixed 
system  was  given  by  clergymen ; you  seem  to  think 
that  the  laity  were  all  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system? 
—I  think  that  a great  many  of  the  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  laity  are  desirous  to  have  the  Bible  read 
in  their  schools ; but  I think  that  very  few  of  the 
laity  of  either  communion  would  absolutely  insist  on 
enforcing  the  Bible  on  the  children  of  parents  who 
were  unwilling  that  they  should  receive  it. 

16731.  I am  not  speaking  of  that;  they  probably 
think  very  little  about  the  parents  of  other  children ; 
I am  speaking  of  the  natural  desire  of  parents  that 
their  children  should  be  instructed  in  what  they  deem 
essential  to  their  salvation ?— In  the  school? 


16732.  Yes,  in  the  school,  there  being  no  other 
ready  means  of  instruction  ? — Well,  in  general,  the 
parents,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  religion  them- 
selves, do  desire  to  have  the  Bible  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  school ; but  there  are  many  such  parents 
who  give  religious  instruction  to  their  own  children, 
and  perhaps  consider  themselves  more  competent  to  do 
so  than  an  ordinary  schoolmaster. 

16733.  Now,  there  is  a school  in  your  parish,  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  attended  by  four  Presbyterian 
children,  you  stated,  at  Craigbrack,  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  your  school? — Yes. 

16734.  Are  those  four  Presbyterian  children  mem- 
bers of  your  flock  ? — I believe  they  are,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  other  Presbyterian  congregation,  for  I do 
not  know  who  the  individual  children  are. 

16735.  You  do  not  know  the  individual  children  ? — 
No,  I do  not  know  them  ; I think  I know  who  is  the 
parent  of  one  of  them  ; but  when  I was  in  the  school 
I merely  took  the  religious  denominations  as  to  number. 

16736.  You  have  not  the  names  of  those  four  children 
in  your  mind — you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  those  four  ehildi-en  ? — Certainly  not.  I believe  that 
I know  the  name  of  one  of  them ; that  is,  I know  the 
name  of  that  child’s  father  from  a conversation  I had 
with  the  teacher  as  to  what  religion  he  was  of. 

16737.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  parent’s 
house  with  regard  to  this  school-house — is  it  between 
that  school  and  your  school,  or  is  it  beyond  it ; is  it 
beyond  the  Roman  Catholic  school — more  remote  ? — 
Well,  I think  it  is  nearer  to  that  school  considerably 
than  it  is  to  my  school ; but  I could  give  you  many 
instances  where  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  could  easily  divide  if  they  so  pleased,  and 
send  their  children  to  their  own  schools  ; but  where,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  do  not,  but  send  their  children 
to  the  nearest  school,  whether  it  be  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant. 

16738.  What  I wish  to  get  at  is  the  particular  fact 
with  regard  to  those  four  children.  Does  that  parent 
live  beyond  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  with  refer- 
ence to  your  school,  or  between  the  two  schools  ? — 
The  parent  that  I have  referred  to  does  not  live  either 
beyond  or  between,  but  at  the  side  rather. 

16739.  And  nearer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school? 
— Oh,  yes  ; very  considerably. 

16740.  The  other  three  children  you  know  nothing 
about  ? — The  other  three  children  I do  not  know.  I 
do  not  know  what  individual  children  they  are. 

16741.  But  you  believe  there  are  four  of  your  flock  at 
that  school? — Yes,  I know  that,  having  taken  it  from 
the  records  of  the  school,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teacher. 

16742.  Then  I gather  from  what  you  state  that 
those  four  children  receive  in  that  school-room  no 
manner  of  religious  instruction  ? — No,  they  receive  no 
religious  instruction  whatsoever — no  special  religious 
instruction. 

16743.  Now,  it  would  naturally,  I presume,  excite 
your  feeling  with  regard  to  those  young  ones  of  your 
flock,  that  they  rather  require  some  special  care  on 
your  part  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  they  do  require 
special  care.  All  the  children  of  my  flock  require 
special  care. 

16744.  May  I ask  what  care  you  bestow  on  those 
children,  three  of  whom  you  do  not  know  anything 
about? — I do  not  know  who  those  children  may  be. 
Every  one  may  be  in  my  Sabbath  classes,  for  example. 

I do  not  know  but  every  one  of  those  children  may  re- 
ceive excellent  religious  instruction  from  his  parent. 

16745.  They  may  or  they  may  not  ? — Perfectly  so ; 
I could  not  tell  you  with  regard  to  every  individual 
child.  There  are  some  careless  Presbyterian  children, 
unfortunately,  as  well  as  of  other  denominations  ; but 
I do  not  know  that  these  ai-e  so  ; they  may  be  very 
regular  attenders. 

16746.  You  do  not  know  in  fact  whether  they  know 
anything  of  Christianity  or  not? — I cannot  know 
whether  they  know  anything  of  Christianity  or  not, 
when  I do  not  know  who  they  are  for  a certainty. 

16747.  But  you  know  that  they  are  members  of 
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your  flock,  and  you  know  that  God  has  given  you  a 
charge  over  their  souls  ? — Yes  ; but  I cannot  speak  in 
regard  to  every  individual  in  an  extended  congrega- 
tion, especially  when  I do  not  know  who  in  particular 
the  individual  s are.  But  I have  come  into  contact  with 
all  my  flock,  old  and  young,  several  times. 

10748.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  you  visited  the  school, 
had  you  not  the  curiosity  to  look  to  the  register  to  see 
which  of  the  children  were  Presbyterians? — I hail 
not. 

16749.  Master  Broolce.— You  stated,  I think,  to  Dr. 
■Wilson  that  you  thought  the  great  object  of  education 
was  to  make  the  children  good  citizens  rather  than  good 
Roman  Catholics,  or  good  Presbyterians,  or  good  any- 
thing else  ? — I understood  the  question  of  Dr.  Wilson 
to  refer  to  the  object  that  the  State  had  in  view,  not 
the  object  of  education ; and  my  answer  was  that  the 
object  of  the  State  should  be  to  make  them  good  citizens, 
good  members  of  the  general  community  rather  than 
good  Roman  Catholics,  or  good  Presbyterians,  or  good 
Episcopalians. 

16750.  Do  you  not  think  that  everything  might  be 
achieved,  that  the  children  could  be  made  good  citizens 
and  good  members  of  their,  religious  communities  too, 
if  you  made  them  good  Christians  ? — If  it 
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son  for  your  not  becoming  acquainted  with  the  names  ^ p^cis 
of  those  three  children  or  the  parents  of  those  three 
children  ? — I did  not  ask  for  the  names  of  the  children 
or  the  parents,  scarcely  in  any  school,  and  I visited  a 
great  many.  My  object  was  simply  to  get  the  number 
of  Established  Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presby- 
terians in  the  school,  and  others,  if  there  were  any,  in 
order  that  I might  see  to  what  extent  this  system  was 
a mixed  system. 

16758.  Is  it  likely  that  the  parents  of  those  children 
know  nothing  of  Christianity  ? — I have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  ignorant  of  Christianity. 

16759.  May  I ask  you  as  a minister  whether  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  all  Presbyterians  in  your 
district  from  time  to  time,  not  excluding  any  ? — Yes ; 
every  Presbyterian  family,  every  one  claiming  con- 
nexion with  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  I know  of 
I am  in  the  habit  of  visiting  regularly. 

16760.  Is  your  congregation  like  some  of  the  small 
Protestant  congregations  in  the  South  and  West,  com- 
posed of  only  a dozen  families,  or  half  a dozen ? — It 
has  about  300  families  extending  over  about  seven 
miles  square. 

16761.  Master  Brooke. — With  reference  to  your 
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to  make  them  good  Christians  I think  that  other  things  question,  in  your  visiting  your  congregation,  1 presume 


would  naturally  follow  ; but  I do  not  know  that 
divided  community  like  this,  where  opposite  and  con- 
flicting opinions  are  held  by  the  different  denominations, 
the  State  could  look  for  good  results  from  truth  in  the 
one  case  and  error  in  the  other,  as  there  must  be  truth 
in  the  one  and  error  in  the  other  when  they  conflict 
with  each  other.  - 

16751.  But  then  there  is  no  religion  that  has  been 
mentioned,  except  one,  perhaps,  that  does  not  teach  the 
great  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  contained  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  Nicene 
Creed? — The  great  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity,  at  all 
events  a considerable  number  of  them,  are  either  taught 
expressly  or  implied  in  the  National  school-books ; the 
fall  of  man,  for  example;  God  sending  his  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  other 
truths  of  the  Christian  system. 

16752.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  very  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  members  of  different  persuasions, 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying,  I think,  than  to  see 
such  a result;  but  did  you  mean  that  that  would  be 
merely  friendly  recognition  when  passing  in  the  street, 
or  do  you  think  that  social  intercourse  is  promoted 
between  them — has  that  change  been  advanced  in  any 
way  to  your  knowledge  ? — I know  cases  of  social  inter- 
course which  to  my  certain  knowledge  arose  out  of  the 
National  schools,  between  different  denominations; 
cases  which  came  about  in  that  way,  and  which,  as  far 
as  I can  judge,  were  not  likely  to  come  about  in  any 
other  way. 

16753.  Now,  for  instance,  you  spoke  of  your  own 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  priest  of  your  parish. 
May  I ask  you,  if  it  is  not  impertinent  on  my  part, 
whether  that  extends  to  intimate  social  relations? — 
Well  it  does  not.  It  extends  to  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  greetings  when  we  meet,  and  kind  relationships ; 
and  nothing  further  than  that. 

16754.  Now,  if  the  priest  of  your  parish  expressed 
a wish  to  go  himself,  or  to  send  somebody  in  his  stead, 
every  day,  or  twice  or  thrice  a week  to  instruct  those 
thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  boys  under  your  roof, 
would  you  provide  a place  for  him? — It  is  a very  diffi- 
cult question  that  you  ask  me,  and  one  that  I should 
not  like  to  answer  on  my  own  responsibility. 

16755.  Well  I will  not  press  you,  if  you  say  you 
have  not  made  up  your  mind  upon  it? — I have  consi- 
dered it  a good  deal. 

16756.  May  I ask  you  this: — Would  it  not  be  a 
considerable  difficulty  with  many  of  yoiu-  Presbyterian 
brethren  ? — With  many  it  would,  and  with  others  it 
would  not.  I know  actually  that  there  are  some  who 
would  have  no  objection  to  it.  I thought  I had  among 
my  papers  a case — but  I have  not  found  it — where  a 
Presbyterian  manager  does  actually  give  an  opportunity 
of  religious  instruction  to  all  denominations. 


you  inquire  for  the  children,  and  inquire  as  to  their 
education,  and  whether  they  are  at  school,  and  what 
school  they  attend  to,  and  so  forth? — Certainly. 

16762.  Then  if  you  had  visited  the  parents  of  those 
three  children  you  would  have  found  what  school  they 
were  at? — Very  likely  if  I had  my  congregational 
visiting  book  here — but  I never  thought  of  bringing 
it — I could  find  out  from  it  the  school  at  which  every 
child  is,  or  whether  the  children  were  at  school  or  not, 
at  the  particular  time  of  my  visit ; but  I never  thought 
of  bringing  it  with  me. 

16763.  Surely  in  that  case  if  you  had  found  out  four 
of  the  children  of  your  congregation  attending  a Roman 
Catholic  school,  where  they  could  not  by  possibility 
have  any  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  instruction,  you 
would  naturally  think  those  to  be  objects  of  peculiar 
care  and  interest  ? — I believe  that  there  is  a false  im- 
pression abroad  as  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  in 
connexion  with  religious  teaching  that  should  be  laid  on 
the  schoolmaster.  I believe  that  primarily  the  obligation 
rests  upon  the  parent ; that  God  has  laid  it  upon  him, 
and  that  no  teacher  can  relieve  him  from  the  respon- 
sibility which  is  laid  upon  him  by  the  veiy  relationship 
in  which  he  stands  to  his  child ; and  I teach  that  doc- 
trine to  the  parents,  and  I endeavour  to  teach  the 
children  too  as  I come  in  contact  with  them ; and  we 
have  not  only  Sabbath  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  but  district  Sabbath  schools  to  reach  those 
with  religious  instruction,  who  might,  from  poverty  or 
some  other  cause,  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  congregational  Sabbath  school. 

16764.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  regard  that  as 
a Roman  Catholic  school  as  stated  in  the  question 
put  by  Master  Brooke,  in  such  a sense  that  any  of  the 
children  could  be  exposed  to  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ing 'f — Certainly  not;  it  is  not  a Roman  Catholic 
school  at  all  in  that  sense.  It  is  a school  that  is  equally 
open  to  every  denomination  for  moral  and  literary  edu- 
cation. 

16765.  Master  Brooke.— You  have  stated  that  there 
were  changes  of  late  in  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  which  were  very  unacceptable  to  Protestants  ; 
will  you  state  what  those  changes  are  ? — That  new  rule 
for  example  to  which  I referred,  on  religious  instruc- 

16766.  Is  there  any  other  change?— Well,  I believe 
if  you  go  back  so  far  as  1860  or  1861,  when  a stop 
was  put  to  the  building  of  model  schools,  and  when 
the  Board  was  reconstructed,  you  will  find  considerable 
objection  to  those  changes.  But  as  to  the  rules,  I do 
not  think  of  any  at  present,  except  the  one  that  I 
referred  to,  to  which  I take  exception. 

16767.  Lord  Clonbrock. — It  appears  from  what  you 
stated  to-day  that  there  is  a very  considerable  indifference 
in  the  part  of  the  county  you  refer  to  as  to  the  religion 
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Oct'.  28,ui86'8;  of  teachers  or  the  management  of  schools/  It  appears 
— — . that  Roman  Catholics  go  to  Presbyterian  teachers,  ancl 
Pettier^”*  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic teachers  1— They  do  so  in  many  cases  where  they 
could  easily  divide  if  they  pleased,  and  go  to  a school 
under  a manager  and  teacher  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion; and  if  you  permit  me,  I will  give  you  some  speci- 
mens, perhaps,  more  striking  than  any  I have  yet  given. 

16768.  I think  that  you  stated  that  it  depended 
upon  the  distance  they  were  from  the  school,  and  oil 
the  efficiency  of  the  master — in  fact,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  master  Was  considered  of  more  importance  than 
the  exact  nature  of  the  religious  education  1— It  de- 
pends, as  a general  rule,  on  the  proximity  of  the  school 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  master. 

16769.  But  there  are  several  schools  where  the  mi- 
norities on  either  side  are  small,  such  as  17,  21,  and 
those  small  numbers.  Do  you  think  that  those  minori- 
ties represent  the  numbers,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  at  school  of  that  class,  be  it 
Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  or  any  other ; do  those 
minorities,  when  they  are  very  small,  bear  a fail-  pro- 
portion, I may  say,  to  the  population  ? — You  do  not 
speak  of  the  denominational  question  ? 

16770.  Yes,  where  there  is  a minority  of  any  religi- 
ous denomination — I do  not  care  which  it  is — Whether 
you  think  that  that  minority  represents,  with  respect 
to  the  population,  the  numbers  that  ought  to  be  at 
school  ? — I think  that  there  ought  to  be  a larger  number 
at  school  of  every  denomination. 

16771.  But  you  do  not  think  that  those  minorities 
would  be  greater  if  the  religious  education  of  the  school 
differed  ? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

16772.  You  do  not  think  that  fewer  people  attend 
the  school  because  of  the  nature  of  the  school  ? — I do 
not ; and  where  there  is  room  in  a parish  for  a school, 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  for  another  under 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  for  another  under  the 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  very  often  the  actual  mixture 
is  less  than  the  feelings  of  the  denominations  for  the 
system  would  warrant,  for  this  reason.  The  priest, 
although  he  may  not  perhaps  be  opposed  to  united 
education,  is  anxious  for  his  own  school — the  school 
that  lie  is  manager  of — to  succeed ; the  Episcopalian 
minister,  although  he  may  be  a friend  of  united  edu- 
cation, is  anxious  that  his  school  should  succeed  ; the 
Pi'esbyterian  minister  is  anxious  that  liis  should  have 
as  many  as  possible  in  attendance,  and  each  having  the 
most  influence  with  his  own  flock,  he  induces  them 
to  go  to  his  own  school.  But  even  where  that  is  done 
to  a considerable  extent,  though  you  have  the  three 
schools,  there  is  often  a fair  mixture. 

16773.  And  you  say  that  in  several  of  those  cases 
Presbyterian  managers  have  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  ?- — I know  a case  where  a Presbyterian 
minister  appointed  three  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in 
succession,  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  brother  of  the 
last  teacher. 

16774.  Now  in  your  schools  the  numbers  of  the 
religious  denominations  appear  to  be  about  equal — 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ; but  I think  you 
stated  that  your  teachers  are  Presbyterian? — Yes. 

16775.  And  should  you  have  any  objection,  if  there 
was  a more  efficient  Roman  Catholic  teacher  than 
Presbyterian  teacher,  to  appoint  the  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  master  of  your  school?— Hie  schools  were  built 
by  the  funds  of  the  Presbyterians*  and  were  built 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State,  or  from  others, 
and  in  one  sense,  they  are  their  own  buildings ; but 
they  are  willing  to  be  connected  with  the  State  on 
terms  that  are  mutually  agreeable,  and  to  receive  aid  on 
the  condition  that  all  shall  have  secular  and  moral  educa- 
tion alike  together.  I have  hot  yet  answered  the 
question  that  you  put  in  regard  to  whether  I should 
have  any  objection  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher  in  such  a school.  I should,  on  the  ground  that 
the  other  would  be  more  acceptable  to  those  who  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  schools. 

16776.  How  chiefly  interested  ?— They  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  built  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 


16777.  The  patron  of  the  school  ?— Oh  no  ; but  the 
people  of  the  district.  I think  it  is  a very  good  ar- 
rangement in  general,  unless  there  is  some  special- 
reason  for  the  contrary,  that  the  priest,  if  he  has  a 
school  under  his  own  management,  should  put  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  it  if  the  community  is  mainly 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  a Presbyterian  minister 
should  do  the  same. 

16778.  But  the  result  of  that  school,  as  you  have 
already  stated  to  Master  Brooke  is,  that  there  are 
thirty-three  children  within  the  walls  of  the  school, 
not  one  of  whom,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the- 
other,  can  get  any  religious  instruction  1— Prom  the- 
teacher  of  that  school. 

16779.  From  the  teacher  of  that  school-— of  course  - 
he  is  bound  not  to  give  them  religious  instruction?-1— 
Except  such  general  religious  instruction  as  is  contained 
in  the  books  that  they  - are  reading. 

16780.  Yes,  but  that  is  a religious  instruction  that 
I think  would ; satisfy  very  few  people?— But  the 
children  of  the  other  denominations  are  provided  for  in 
other  ways  by  the  teaching  of  their  own  clergy*  or;  by 
persons  whom  they  appoint,  and  by  their  parents. 

16781.  Not  as  far  as  your  school  is  concerned  ? 
— Oh,  certainly,  but  not  in  my  school. 

16782.  That  is  what  I say — not  in  your  school ; do 
you  think  it  right  or  do  you  think  that  such  a system 
in  which  such  a state  of  things-could  exist  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  subsidized  by  the  State? — I think  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  a school,  and  indeed  the  only 
kind  of  a school,  that  the  State  should  subsidize 
as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  one  in  which  secular 
and  moral  education  should  be  provided  for  all,  and 
religious  instruction  should  not  be  imposed  upon- airy 
who  may  object  to  receive  it. 

16783.  You  have  said  that  within  the  last  year  or 
two  there  has  been  a Roman  Catholic  school  established 
in  your  neighbourhood — is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

16784.  Now  if  your  school  was  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood  why  was  that  Roman 
Catholic  school  established  ? — That  Roman  Catholic 
school  is,  I suppose,  a mile  and  a half  further  up  to- 
wards the  mountain  than  mine.  For  three  or  four  miles 
beyond  that  there  is  no  school;  so  that  some  of  the 
children -would  have  been  five  or  six  miles  from  my 
school. 

16785.  Has  the  operation  of  that  school  had  any 
effect  upon  the  numbers  attending  your  school? — Not- 
any  appreciable  effect. 

16786.  It  has  made  no  difference  ?- — Scarcely  any. 

16787.  Have  any  Roman  Catholic  children  been' 
withdrawn  from  yours  to  go  to  it  ? — Scarcely  any.  At  - 
all  events  the  average  attendance  in  our  schools  is  as 
large  as  it  was*  and  I do  not  know  of  Roman  Catholic - 
children  having  been  withdrawn.  It  supplies  the 
particular  district  in  which  it  is  located. 

16788.  You  have  said  I think  that  you  should 
object  to  a system  of  purely  secular  education  being 
administered  by  the  State?— -I  should  object  to  the 
State  weeding  out  from  such  books  as  we  have,  the 
religious  element  which  is  in  them.  I should  object  to 
that — to  pure  secularism. 

16789.  Now  when  you  get  beyond  secular  education 
and  go  to  what  you  call  moral  education,  I want  to 
know  how  can  you  separate  moral  from  religious 
education  without  offending  the  religious  prejudices  of- 
some? — I do  not  know  that  such  moral  education,, 
which  is  in  a sense  religious  education,  as  is  given  in 
the  books  of  the  Board  offends  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  any  section  of  the  community.  I have 
never  had  any  evidence  of  that.  I have  never  heard 
of  parents  objecting- that  their  children  should  receive 
the  amount  of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  as  we 
may  call  it,  that  is  given  in  the  books  of  the  Board. 

16790.  That  may  be  veiy  possible  in  the  words  of 
the  book;  but  do  you  think  it  possible — taking. a- 
somewhat  broader  view  of  it — for  a teacher  of  one' re- 
ligious persuasion  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  moral 
education  without,  although  almost  imperceptibly  to 
himself,  going  into  religious  opinions  that  may  not  be 
shared  by  those  of  a:  different  religious  persuasion,. 
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whom  lie  is  teaching? — I admit  that  that  is  quite 
possible.  It  is  possible  that  a teacher,  founding  upon 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  that  is  in  the  books, 
might  abuse  that  position;  but  I have  never  heard 
from  any  source  a complaint  of  such  an  abuse  or  any 
hint  that  such  a tiling  has  ever  existed. 

16791.  Then,  would  you  have  no  objection  to  children 
of  your  own  persuasion  being  taught  out  of  those  books 
by  a Homan  Catholic  master  ? — Certainly;  not,  if  he 
was  a good  teacher. 

16792.  Did  I understand  you  to  approve  of  the 
payment  of  the  teachers  by  the  children  ? — Yes ; as  far 
as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  it  works  well. 

16793.  Do  all  the  children  pay  equally  ? — No ; they 
do  not.  In  the  schools  of  which  I am  the  manager 
the  children  of  the  labourers  and  in  some  cases  of  the 
small  fanners  pay  less  than  the  others.  They  get  a re- 
duction of,  say,  three  pence  in  the  shilling. 

16794.  Now,  is  not  that  system  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  those  who  pay  most  are  most  likely  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  master  to  the  prejudice  of  others 
who  pay  less'? — No ; I: think  not.  The  master  comes 
into  the  school  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
the  school,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  he  under- 
stands that  he  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  poor  as  much 
as  to  the  others ; and  the  difference  is  so  comparatively 
trifling  that  it  would  not  influence  him  very  much. 

16795.  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  I think  you  seem  to  consider 
that  if  the  Board  was  managed  by  a purely  executive 
administration  who  had  no  power  to  travel  out  of  the 
exact  rules,  that  would  be  a great  benefit  ? — I do  not 
say  that  it  should  have  been  so  from  the  beginning, 
when  the  system  was  rather  an  experiment  than  other- 
wise ; but  I think  it  has  come  to  that  stage  that  it 
should  be  for  some  time  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
Board  that  would  administer  it  and  would  be  purely 
or  mainly  executive. 

16796.  I presume  you  mean  that  having  arrived  at 
a condition  to  suit  yourselves  you  would  be  very  glad 
that  it  should  be  stopped,  that  it  should  be  made  exe- 
cutive, and  that  there  should  be  no  more  alteration  ? — 
No;  that  is  not  what  I mean.  I do  not  know  any 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  specially  to  suit 
ourselves,  I do  not  know  of  such  arrangements  ; and 
there  are  some  things,  such  as  that  new  rule  to  which 
I referred,  which  have  given  dissatisfaction  not  merely 
to  the  body  to  which  I belong  but  to  others. 

16797.  But  supposing  that  it  had  been  administered 
without  any  alteration  from  the  beginning,  it  is  very 
manifest  that  the  Presbyterian  body  would  not  have 
joined  ; in  fact,  there  were  alterations  made  to  enable 
them  to  join  ; was  not  that  so?— No  doubt,  when  the 
system  came  into  actual  practice  as  a working  system, 
in  matters  of  detail,  there  were  some  modifications, 
but  there  were  no  changes  for  the  Presbyterians  as  such 
that  I ever  knew  of ; and  the  Commissioners  I believe 
never  admitted  that  they  had  made  any  concession  to 
the  religious  denomination  with  which  I am  connected. 

16798.  They  did  not;  but  was  not  the  admission 
of  nob-vested  schools  the  particular  change  that 
allowed  the  Presbyterian  body  to  join  the  Board  2— 
Certainly  not ; non-vested  schools,  although  the  dis- 
tinction may  not  have  been  so  broadly  defined  as  after- 
wards, existed  for  a considerable  time  before  the  Presby- 
terians as  a body  joined.  That  distinction  existed 
previously.  The  Commissioners,  I believe,  at  first 
intended  to  build  all  the  schools  that  they  needed  in 
connexion  with  the  system ; but  they  found  a great 
many,  at  least  a considerable  mirnber  of  schools  in  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholic  managers,  and  others  in  the 
hands  of  Presbyterians,  and  others  in  the  hands  of 
Episcopalians  ; and  they  recognised  existing  facts,  and 
treated  those  schools  in  some  respects  differently  from 
the  schools  to  the  building  of  which  they  themselves 
contributed. 

16799.  Then  there  were  a great  many  Presbyterian 
schools-  belonging  to  them  at  the  beginning  ? — The 
Presbyterians  had  schools  from  the  beginning  ; they 
had  schools  before  the  National  system  was  estab- 
lished. 


16800.  But  how  long  was  it  after  the  foundation  of  Oct.  28,- 1868. 
the  National  system  that  the  Presbyterians  .put  their  — — . 

schools  under  the  Board? — I do  not  know  when  the  PetticreTr”**” 
first  was  put  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  I think  there 
were  some  put  in  connexion  with  the  Board  as  early; 
as  183 3;  , but  from  that  time  onward  up  to,  1840, 
there  were  some  Presbyterian  schools  put  in  con- 
nexion. It  was  in  1840  that  the  Presbyterian  body 
as  such  agreed  to  receive  aid  for  their  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  ; not  on  the  ground, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  of  concessions  ; but  I think  1840 
was  a time  of  explanation  and  mutual  understanding, 
and  that  what  took  place  was  just  somewhat  similar  to 
what  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  body, 
when  they  joined  a few  years  ago.  They  had  imagined 
that  the  system  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it 
really  was. 

16801.  Is  not  this  so,  that  something  or  other  oc- 
curred that  the  Presbyterians  who,  as  a body,  were 
at  first  hostile  to  the  system  of  National  Education, 
after  the  occurrence  of  that  something  or  other  became, 
as  they  are  now,  defenders  and  supporters  of  the 
National  system  ? — There  was  a considerable  division 
amongthem;  but  as  early  as  1834,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  in  Derry,  there  was  a majority  of  the 
ministers  in  favour  of  their  joining  the  Board  as  a 
body;  but  the  members  of  the  laity,  on  the  other 
side,  tiu-ned  the  scale ; and,  accordingly,  their  junc- 
tion as  a body  with  the  Board  was  postponed  until 
1840. 

16802.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  the 
number  of  non-vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  man- 
agement that  were  connected  with  the  Board  from 
1832  to  1840? — I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  number; 
but  I think  I heard  that  there  were  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen. 

16803.  I am  speaking  of  non-vested  schools  ; you 
are  referring  to  vested  2- — I know,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  upwards  of  100  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  made  application  for  having  their  schools 
connected  with  the  system. 

16804.  Now,  should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
by  a return  made  to  an  order  from  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, it  will  appear  that  upwards  of  160  National 
schools  were  in  existence,  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment, in  connexion  with  the  Board  previous  tb-1840  ?- — 

I knew  that  there  was  a considerable  number.  I did 
not  know  that  there  were  so  many  as  160. 

16805.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  your  opinion,  is  there  no 
limit  to  parental  authority  in  regard  to  education  ? — 

I believe  that  there  must  be  a limit ; that  the  parent 
would  not  have  a right  to  take  away  the  life  of  his 
own  child.  Of  course  there  is  a limit  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

16806.  Would  you  say  that  the  parent  has  the  right 
to  teach  his  son,  or  have  him  taught  what  is  false  or 
what  is  evil  ? — I should  say  that  the  parent  has  a civil 
right,  and  in  many  cases  exercises  it,  to  have  his  child 
taught  what  is  false.  He  has  a civil  right, . and  does 
exercise  it. 

16807.  Assuming  that  an  intermixture  of  dogmatic 
religion  with  secular  learning  and  education  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  moral  men  and  good  citizens, 
would  you  say  that  a parent  has  a right  to  bring  up 
his  child  without  teaching  him,  or  having  him  taught 
a definite  religion  ? — A parent  has  a civil  right  to  bring 
up  his  child  without  having  him  taught  a definite 
religion.  The  State  recognises  the  right  of  an  infidel, 
who  does  not  teach  any  definite  religious  dogmas  to 
his  child. 

16808.  Are  you  quite  certain  upon  that  point,  that 
an  infidel  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  custody  of  his 
child  on  the  ground  of  his  infidelity,  by  law? — I do 
not  know  that  in  practice  such  a thing  occurs.  I have 
never  heard  of  such  a thing  being  done. 

16809.  Was  there  nothing  done  in  the  Shelley  case  ? 

— I am  not  minutely  conversant  with  legal  questions 
of  that  kind. 

16810.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  infringed  where  a parent  may  obtain  for  his 
children  secular  knowledge  in  connexion  with  schools 
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Oct.  28,  1868.  where  his  own  religion  is  taught,  unless  he  has  an  op- 

. portunity  of  sending  them  to  schools  where  his  reli- 

p6tt  ^ranC*S  giou  is  no*'  taught? — Yes;  I think  that  the  parental 
e lcrew.  authority  is  violated  in  a case  of  that  kind,  because  the 
parent  is  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  a school  deter- 
mined by  his  ecclesiastical  connexion,  and  not  by 
his  authority  as  a parent ; and  I believe  his  civil  right 
is  violated,  or  may  be  violated,  inasmuch  as  there  may 
be  other  schools  at  his  own  door,  from  which  he  is  pre- 
cluded, better1,  perhaps,  than  that  school. 

16811.  What  is  the  general  cause  of  the  strife  and 
enmity  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I could  not  extem- 
porise a full  answer  to  such  a question  as  that,  but  I 
believe  that  a great  deal  of  it  is  inherited  from  the 
past. 

16812.  Is  it  religious  difference  generally? — It  is  re- 
ligious differences  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  strifes 
that  have  been  in  Ireland  in  former  ages,  and  have 
come  to  be  the  cause  of  them  at  present. 

16813.  How  is  religious  difference  lessened  by  a 
system  of  schools  in  which  the  secular  instruction  is 
mixed,  but  the  religious  instruction  is  wholly  separate? — 
It  is  only  a mixed  system  that  brings  the  different  denomi- 
nations in  school  into  contact  with  each  other,  and 
everyone  knows  the  influence  of  contact  in  mollifying 
and  in  promoting  forbearance,  and  toleration,  and  feel- 
ings of  peace  and  good  will. 

16814.  In  reference  to  a National  system  of  edu- 
cation, should  you  not  say  that  the  people  for  whom 
the  scheme  is  intended  must  be  willing  to  accept  it 
in  order  that  it  may  succeed  ? — I think  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  a scheme,  first,  which  is  a 
good  scheme  in  itself ; and  secondly,  one  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

16815.  Must  itnot  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  and 
qualities  of  such  men  as  have  to  work  it,  apart  alto- 
gether from  all  theory  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; but  just  as 
in  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  a moment  ago, 
there  is  a limit  there,  too  ; supposing  that  it  actually 
occurred,  as  is  quite  possible,  that  something  was  de- 
manded by  a section  of  the  people  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  I think  that  the 
limit  comes  in  there. 

16816.  Are  not  the  Presbyterians  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  position  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

16817.  Is  their  objection  limited  to  the  new  rule  to 
which  you  referred  once  or  twice  ? — I think  they  con- 
sider that  for  a system  of  public  education  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  National  system  are  sound, 
and  that  if  they  were  firmly,  fairly,  and  impartially 
administered  it  would  be  a system  that  would  confer 
very  important  benefits  on  the  entire  community. 

16818.  Willyou  allow  that  they  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  terms  made  with  great  sagacity  on  their 
behalf  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? — The  question  seems 
to  contain  an  assumption  which  I do  not  think  is  in 
accordance  with  fact.  The  Presbyterians  in  1840,  the 
time  to  which,  I presume,  you  refer,  received  no  privi- 
leges or  advantages  that  ha  ve  not  been  received  by  other 
denominations ; and  when,  as  a body,  they  became 
connected  with  the  Board,  it  was  precisely  on  the  same 
principles  that  were  in  operation  before  1840. 

16819.  May  I ask  you  to  read  a couple  of  questions 
and  answers  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke  ? — 

“ Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  ? — A good  deal.  Have  you  ad- 
hered to  it  or  not  ? — I was  opposed  to  it  for  several 
years  very  decidedly  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  we  obtained  what  we  considered  such  modifica- 
tions as  enabled  us  with  a good  conscience  to  take  support 
and  inspection  from  it  for  our  own  schools,  and  ever  since 
that  time  we  have  continued  to  receive  aid  and  inspection, 
and  so  far  to  be  connected  with  it. 

16820.  You  would  not  admit  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement  of  Dr.  Cooke? — I do  not  question 
the  accuracy.  He  says,  in  that  answer,  “ what  we 
considered  modifications.”  The  Commissioners  them- 
selves say  that  the  Coreen  school,  in  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations, was  “ compatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
National  system,”  and  they  “ therefore  granted  the 


desired  salary  and  books;”  and  individual  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  on  the  Board  at  that  time,  all  along 
maintained  that  the  Presbyterians  never  received  any 
concession.  For  example,  the  late  Archbishop  Whately, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854, 
testified  as  I have  indicated. 

16821.  The  Chairman. — Then  do  you  consider  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  labouring  under  some  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  exact  rules  of  the  National  Board 
up  to  that  time  ? — I consider  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  misapprehension  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
National  system  and  its  rules  and  regulations,  which 
was  finally  cleared  away  at  that  time  without  any 
modification  or  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  system 
whatever. 

16822.  Mr.  Stolces. — Have  Presbyterians  now  the 
right  of  applying  to  the  Board  for  aid  ? — They  have. 

16823.  Have  they  the  right  of  fixing  the  ordinary 
period  of  school  hours,  and  of  setting  apart  those  periods 
of  school  horn's  as  they  may  deem  sufficient  for  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ?— They  have. 

16824.  In  those  schools  do  all  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  read  the  Scriptures  dur- 
ing the  time  appointed  by  the  patrons  ? — Yes. 

16825.  Would  you  read  that  memorandum  submit- 
ted to  Government  in  1833,  and  the  answer  to  it  ? — 

“ Proposition  for  Modifying  the  National  System  of 
Education,  submitted  to  the  Government  in  London 
in  May,  1833,  by  a Deputation  from  the  Synod  of 

. Ulster : — 

■ “ I.  That  persons  of  all  denominations  shall  have  the  right, 
either  jointly  or  separately,  of  applying  to  the  Board  for 
aid. 

“ II.  That  patrons  of  schools,  on  making  application  for 
aid,  shall  fix  the  ordinary  period  of  school-hours,  and  shall 
have  the  right  of  setting  apart  such  portion  or  portions  of 
said  school-hours  as  they  may  deem  sufficient  for  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“ III.  That  all  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may 
so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the 
time  appointed  by  the  patrons,  but  that  no  compulsion 
whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read  or  remain 
during  the  reading.” 

“It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  to  his 
Majesty’s  Government  any  modification  of  the  established 
system  that  would  strike  so  entirely  at  the  principle  of 
that  system  as  would  the  adoption  of  these  principles.” 

16826.  Were  those  propositions  adopted  at  a sub- 
sequent period  ? — They  were  not. 

16827.  Are  they  acted  on  now  ? — Those  propositions 
were,  I believe,  withdrawn,  and  others  substituted, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Reports,  page  8,  in  the  year  1833,  and  which 
propositions,  the  Commissioners  declared,  “ do  not 
contain  anything  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  education  committed  to  their  charge.” 

16828.  Was  it  not  through  the  action  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  changes  in  the  rules  were  introduced  so 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? — There 
were  deputations  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  explana- 
tions clearing  away  misconceptions,  but  that  changes 
in  the  rules  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
were  introduced  I have  yet  to  learn. 

16829.  Will  you  say  that  your  body  is  satisfied 
with  the  operations  of  the  Board  as  now  carried  into 
practical  effect  ? — I do  not  believe  that  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  I belong  is  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
system  is  cai-ried  into  effect ; they  won’t  commit  them- 
selves in  every  respect  to  the  system  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered. 

16830.  Would  you  give  to  other  religious  denomina- 
tions the  same  advantages  which  you  have  acquired  for 
yourselves? — Every  other  denomination  has  exactly 
the  same  advantages  which  we  have  in  connexion  with 
this  system  of  education  of  which  we  are  now  spealc- 

16831.  Are  all  other  denominations  free  to  use  their 
school  buildings  for  religious  purposes  ? — The  rules  in 
regard  to  non-vested  schools  under  every  denomination 
are  the  same,  as  far  as  I understand  these  rules. 

16832.  But  in  so  far  as  the  religious  observances  of 
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any  particular  denomination  are  excluded  from  school 
by  that  rule,  don’t  you  think  injustice  is  inflicted  on 
that  body  1— The  religious  observances  of  every  deno- 
mination— if  by  that  you  mean  the  administration  of 
sacraments  and  full  religious  observances — are  excluded 
from  all  schools  connected  with  the  system. 

16833.  But  if  prayer  and  preaching  are  allowed  to 
the  members  of  a religion  who  hold  religious  obser- 
vances to  consist  in  prayer  and  preaching,  and  the 
sacraments  are  excluded  from  schools  of  the  body  who 
hold  religion  to  consist  mainly  in  sacramental  obser- 
vances, is  there  not  practical  injustice! — I don’t  see 
there  is  any  practical  injustice,  because  no  denomina- 
tion is  permitted  to  use  its  schools  as  places  of  stated 
public  worship,  and  any  instruction  that  is  given  in 
them  is  intended  by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  re- 
quired to  be  in  connexion  with  the  instruction  of  the 
children;  and,  of  course,  when  the  children  come  to  re- 
ceive that  religious  instruction,  which  may  consist  of 
prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and  explanations  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  many  cases  their  parents  and  friends 
may  come  along  with  them,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
they  do. 

16834.  ‘Will  you  read  another  question  and  answer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  5,626 ? — 

“ What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  system 
under  Presbyterian  management  since  the  Presbyterian  body 
joined  the  National  system?— I never  heard  a solitary  ob- 
jection unless  occasionally  to  troublesome  Inspectors.  Some- 
times they  have  been  unnecessarily  troublesome,  principally 
on  account  of  our  holding  meetings  for  prayer  or  preaching 
in  the  school-houses  ; their  complaints  I think  very  often 
arising  from  young  Inspectors  not  knowing  our  privileges. 
Such  interference  has  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
friven  cause  of  annoyance  and  ground  of  objection.  But 
something  of  this  kind  is  the  only  objection  I have  ever 
heard,  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I know,  our  ministers 
are  all  greatly  satisfied  with  the  advantages  their  schools 
enjoy.” 

16835.  Are  Presbyterians  precluded  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board  from  putting  their  school-rooms  to  any  use 
which  they  desire? — The  Presbyterians  are  precluded 
as  well  as  all  others,  by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  from 
making  their  schools  places  of  stated  public  worship. 

16S36.  Is  that  rule  universally  observed? — If  in 
any  case  it  were  violated  through  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, it  could  not  be  persevered  in  for  a moment ; if  it 
was  found  out  or  reported  on  it  would  be  stopped  by 
the  Commissioners. 

16837.  Do  the  Inspectors  ever  visit  schools  on  Sun- 
days ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

16838.  How  could  they  find  out  if  the  school-rooms 
are  used  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship  if  they  do 
not  visit  them  on  that  day  ? — They  might  find  out  with- 
out visiting  them  on  Sundays ; they  might  find  out 
from  other  denominations ; they  might  find  out  from  the 
same  denomination.  If  when  members  of  the  same  de- 
nomination— that  is,  the  Presbyterian — heard  of  such 
a thing  and  expostulated  with  the  person  who  was 
violating  the  rales  of  the  Board,  and  if  he  did  not 
yield  to  expostulation,  they  would  report  him  to  the 
Inspector  or  the  Commissioners,  and  immediately  there 
would  be  a remedy. 

16839.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Are  you  aware  of  any  re- 
ports having  been  made  to  the  Board  on  that  head  ? — 
I am  not  aware,  but  I never  knew  a single  instance 
in  which  there  was  a violation  of  the  rales  of  the 
Board. 

16840.  That  is  of  your  own  knowledge? — And  I 
never  heard  of  a single  instance  from  an  authentic 
source. 

16841.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Guildford  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanderagee?— 
No,  I don’t  know  that  district. 

16842.  Do  Presbyterians  now  vest  their  schools? — 


to  have  the  buildings  under  their  own  control,  so  that  Oct.  28,  1868 
they  could  not  be  taken  from  them  if  afterwards  at  ^ — nc-g 
any  time  such  changes  were  made  in  the  system  that  pettjcrew_ 
they  could  not  conscientiously  hold  a connexion  with  it. 

16844.  Do  they  desire  to  exclude  religious  instruc- 
tion incompatible  with  their  own? — In  vested  schools 
which  any  children  may  attend  the  minister  of  any 
religion  has  a right  to  come  to  the  school  and  give  them 
instruction. 

16845.  Is  that  a rale  which  meets  your  wishes  ?— 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  I believe 
amongst  Presbyterians.  There  are  individuals  who 
would  take  the  one  side,  and  individuals  who  would 
take  the  other. 

16846.  And  are  there  not  places  where  you  would 
desire  to  build  schools  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment?— Where  we  would  desire  to  build  schools  under 
Presbyterian  management  ? 

16847.  Yes  1— As  a matter  of  fact  in  many  cases  we 
do  build  schools  under  Presbyterian  management,  and 
when  we  build  our  own  schools  they  are  under  Pres- 
byterian management  generally. 

16848.  With  reference  to  the  supply  of  schools 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  there  not  many 
poor  parishes  in  which  schools  are  wanted,  and  in 
which  if  you  had  funds  you  would  build  them? — There 
are  some  districts  in  which  schools  are  yet  needed ; 
there  are  such  within  the  bounds  of  congregations  of 
the  Presbyterian  body.  There  are  places  where  schools 
are  not  built,  and  where  they  will  get  up  schools  as 
soon  as  they  are  able,  I have  no  doubt. 

16849.  Would  you  not  desire  to  receive  aid  from 
the  Board  to  build  such  schools  on  such  terms  as  would 
not  at  all  be  disagreeable  to  your  views  ? — I think  that 
the  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools 
is  a very  good  one ; and  I think  it  is  a very  desirable 
thing  that  we  should  get  an  opportunity  in  connexion 
with  the  National  system  of  having  non-vested  schools 
where  they  are  needed.  I think  the  non-vested  schools 
are  the  best  on  the  whole  in  a country  like  Ireland. 

16850.  Are  the  resources  of  your  body  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  supply  schools,  not  immediately,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  in  all  places  where  schools  are  wanted 
for  members  of  your  own  body  ? — I dare  say  if  we  had 
been  at  once  richer  and  more  liberal  we  should  have 
had  more  schools  established,  because  there  are  many 
districts  in  which  schools  are  needed,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  people,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  community,  and  we  set  ourselves  to 
build  according  as  we  have  funds  at  our  command,  and 
from  year  to  year  we  are  in  some  degree  supplying  the 
wants  of  those  places  by  our  exertions. 

16851.  Would  you  desire  to  have  the  power  of  vest- 
inf  schools  in  local  trustees,  and  not  in  the  Board, 
which  would  be  held  on  fixed  trusts  and  kept  in  re- 
pair at  the  cost  of  the  State  ? — I have  not  considered 
the  question  as  between  schools  vested  in  local  trus- 
tees and  schools  vested  in  the  Board.  At  least,  I 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it.  I know  it  is  an 
understood  thing  that  when  they  are  vested  in  local 
trustees  the  local  trustees  are  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  when  they  are  vested  in  the  Board,  the  Board  has 
to  keep  them  in  repair ; but  as  to  having  them  vested  in 
local  trustees  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board,  I don’t 
say  I would  desire  it.  I don’t  say  I would  have  any 
objection  to  it. 

16852.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  advantage 
gained  by  vesting  schools  in  the  Board,  that  Board 
not  being  constituted  under  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  being  the  mere  creature  of  the  Government  and 
liable  to  suppression  at  any  time  by  the  Executive  for 
the  time  being?— Well,.  I don’t  know  any  advantage 
except  the  pecuniary  advantage.  There  is  a pecuniary 
advantage,  I believe,  in  vesting  the  school  in  the 


I do  not  think  that  Presbyterians  vest  many  of  their  Board. 

schools.  They  generally  now  build  their  schools  at  16853.  The  Board  being  responsible  then  for  keep- 
their  own  expense,  and  they  are  non-vested.  ing  those  schools  vested  in  itself  in  repair,  do  you 

16843.  What  objection  have  you  to  vesting  your  . see  why  that  advantage  should  not  be  extended  to 
schools  ? — I believe  that  vested  schools  work  very  well,  schools  vested  in  trustees  ? — The  question  has  not  been 
and  the  body  to  which  I belong,  I think,  in  building  before  my  mind,  and  I should  not  wish  to  extemporize 
their  own  schools,  desire  to  be  independent,  and  also  an  answer  to  it. 
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Oct-  28,  1868.  16854.  Rev.  Dr.  'Wilson. — May  I ask  you  do  you 

— — . know  whether  the  subject  of  vested  or  non- vested 
VeUicrew.C1B  schools,  as  such,  has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country? — As  far  as  I 
know  it  has  not. 

16855.  Mr.  Sullivan. — I think  you  said  that  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  State  to  make  good  Roman 
Catholics  or  good  Presbyterians.  The  statement  that 
you  made  was  this — that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
the  State  to  make  good  Roman  Catholics  or  good 
Protestants? — -Yes,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  education. 

16856.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  State  to  make  Chris- 
tians ? — It  is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  make 
Christians  of  conflicting  and  antagonistic  creeds. 

16857.  What  is  the  real  distinction  logically  be- 
tween the  State  assuming  that  it  can  make  good 
Roman  Catholics  or  good  Presbyterians,  and -making 
good  Christians? — I don’t  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  good  Christians.  I don’t  aflhm,  and  I 
don’t  at  present  deny,  but  I believe  that  the  Church 
and  the  State  have  each  their  own  sphere,  and  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make  good  Christians. 

16858.  Then  you  admit  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
State  to  make  good  Christians  no  more  than  to  make 
good  Roman  Catholics  or  good  Presbyterians  ? — I think 
the  primary  business  of  the  State  is  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, good  and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

16859.  I put  that  question  again.  Do  you  still 
maintain  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  make 
good  Christians? — I do  not  at  all  affirm. or  deny  on  the 
subject. 

16860.  Well  do  you  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  State  ? — I decline  either  to  affirm  or  deny.  What  I 
said  about  the  business  of  the  State  was  that  it  was  to 
make  good  and  useful  members  of  the  community,  and 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make  good 
; Christians. 

16861.  Can  you  point  out  what  is  the  real  distinc- 
tion if  the  State  undertakes  to  make  good  Christians 
on  the  one  hand,  or  make  good  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians on  the  other  hand — what  is  the  real  distinction 
logically  ? — That  is  assuming  the  State  does  undertake 
to  make  good  Christians. 

16862.  What  is  the  logical  distinction  between  its 
undertaking  to  make  good  Christians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  good  Roman  Catholics,  good  Presby- 
terians, good  Protestants  ? — There  is  this  distinc- 
tion in  doing  so,  that  one  of  .these  denominations 
may  hold  some  things,  important  doctrines  that  are 
absolutely  contradictory  of  those  held  by  another,  and 
the  State  would  necessarily  incur  guilt  by  teaching 
what  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  mil  of  God. 

16863.  Then  the  Jews  and  Christians,  do  they  hold 
every  doctrine  in  common  ? are  the  Jews  and  Christians 
on  the.  same  level? — On  the  same  level — in  what 
respect  ? 

16864.  Do  they  hold  all  doctrines  in  common,  and 
is  not  the  State  bound  to  supply  them  with  aid  ? — 
I don’t  know  what  may  be  the  peculiar  opinion  of  the 
Jews  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  State  at  the  present 

16865.  Do  they  believe  in  Christianity  ? — They  do 
not ; they  believe  in  Judaism. 

16866.  Are  not  members  of  the  Jewish  communion 
citizens  of  the  British  empire  ? — They  are. 

16867.  Then  what  is  the  distinction  in  their  case? 
If  there  are  Jews  in  the  school  do  you  think  the  State 
is  to  be  forbidden  to  teach  any  Christian  dogmas  what- 
ever because  these  Jews  are  in  the  school? — As  we 
have  a divided  community,  I declined  to  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  State  was  to  teach  any 
Christianity  as  such  to  the  people. 

16868.  But  you  admit  that  the  school  books  of  the 
National  Board  inculcate  Christianity  ? — Inculcate 
Christianity  as  such  ? They  inculcate  the  general 
principles,  no  doubt,  of  Christian  morality  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

1 6869.  Is  not  that  a grievance  to  the  J ews  ? — I have 
no  doubt  that  a J ew  would  probably  object  to  receive 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  that  is  contained 
in  the  National  school  books. 


16870.  /Then  they  would  have  a fail-  grievance  ? — He 
would  have  a ground  on  which  he  could  object  to  receive 
that  instruction.  No  doubt  of  that. 

16871.  Do  not  the  Jews  form. .a  minority  ?— Y es. 

16872.  Is  not  the  State  bound  to  protect  these 
minorities.? — The  State  will  not  interfere  with  that 
Jew  or  these  Jews  in  obtaining  any  religious  instruc- 
tion that  they  please. 

16873.  But  if  the  books  are  all  permeated  with 
Christianity  how  is  he  to  go  out  of  the  school  when 

- the  Christianity  is  being  given  along  with  the  common 
instruction  ? — But  these  books  that  are  permeated  with 
Christianity  are  books  that  are  in  connexion  with  : a 
public  system  of  education  that  is  one  in  common,  for 
all,  for  the  general  community,  and  while  they  are 
adapted  to  that  end,  the  State  will  not  interfere  for 
anyone;  the  State  does  not  prevent  a Jew  or  anyone 

- from  going  out  of.  the  school,. and  does  not  prohibit  a 
Jew  from  setting  up  a J ewish  school  in  which  Judaism 
may  be  taught  at  his  own  expense,  but  this  is  a system 
of  education  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

16874.  Is  there  any  logical  distinction  between  the 
position  of  that  Jew  and  the  position  of  any  of  the 
small  religious  bodies  in  the  country  in  case  a denomi- 
national system  of  education  was  earned  out.  Would 
there  be  any  intrinsical  difference  between  them?— 
The  only  difference  that  I see  at  the  present  moment 
is  this,  that  this  is  known  to  be  and  acknowledged  to 
be  a Christian  country,  a Christian  community. 

16875.  That  is,  to  a great  extent? — Not  merely  to 
a great  extent,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  are  Christians. 

16876.  Are  there  not  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
in  which  the  overwhelming  majority  , are  Roman 
• Catholics,  and  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  apply 
your  rule  to  the  minority  of  Protestants — to  the 
one  or  two  Protestants  scattered  through  them- as  . the 
the  Jews  are  amongst  the  Christians  ? — I don’t  say  that 
the  Jews  would  have  any  grievance  of  such  a kind  as 
to  require  the  State  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  system  which  she  finds  to  be  good  for  the 
general  community,  but  the  State  would  be  bound  to 
let  the  Jew  erect  a school  at  his  own  expense,  and  not 
-force  on  him  her  own  schools. 

16877.  But  carrying  out  your  principle  of  mixed 
education,  has  not  the  Jew  who  pays  taxes  as  - much 
right  to  complain  that  he  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
majority  in  the  schools,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  mino- 
rity would  have  to  complain  in  the  north,  or  the 
Protestant  minority  in  the  south  has  of  being  obliged 
to  conform,  the  one  to  Protestant  teaching  and  the 
other  to  Catholic  teaching? — The  State  may  say,  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down  we  believe  to  be  a . sound 
principle  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  com- 
munity. W e are  a Christian  State.  W e don’t  compel 
you  to  receive  -this  education — we  give  you  full  liberty 
to  refuse  it. 

16878.  The  State  then  takes  on  itself  to  decide  re- 
ligious matters.  I thought  you  had  laid  down  that  it 
could  not  decide  these,  matters.  • You  now  say  it  would 
decide  between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  but  not 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the.  Presbyterian? — 
A Christian  State  cannot  cease  to  be  a Christian  State, 
unless  you  would  return  to  Paganism  or  Judaism. 

16879.  But  still  it  has  a number  of . citizens  who 
are  not  Christians? — Yes. 

16880.  That  number  is  increasing;  how  will  you 
meet  that  case? — I don’t  see  how  it  is. to  be  met,  other- 
wise than  in  the'way  I have  indicated,  by  leaving  the 
Jews,  if  they  increase,  to  establish  schools  of  their  own, 
and  not  enforcing  upon  them  this  sound  system  of  edu- 
cation which  the  State  has  established  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

16881.  Will  you  define  what  you  mean  by  united 
education? — If  you  refer  to  the . principle  of  united 
education  I mean  this,  that  a school,  supported  mainly 
by  public  funds,  or  partially,  should  be  conducted  on 
such  principles  as  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, to  whatever  religious  denomination  he  may 
belong,  may  be  free  to  send  his  child  to  that  school, 
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without  having  any  sectarian  teaching  imposed  upon 
him. 

16882.  Does  your  definition  apply  to  the  National 
system  as  it  is  now  ! — I think  in  the  main  it  does.  I 
tliink  it  does  in  the  ordinary  schools.  I think  that 
even  in  the  model  schools  the  parents  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  they  may  object. 

16883.  Do  you  think  that  definition  applied  to  the 
National  schools  before  1837 ?— I .think  so,  because 
the  Commissioners  employ  a phrase  respecting  sectarian 
teaching,  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 

16884.  Do  you  think  that  before  1837  the  defini- 
tion was  equally  applicable  as  now,  and  that  it  is 
equally  applicable  now  as  it  was  before  1837 1 — There 
have  been,  I am  aware,  some  changes  in  regard  to 
religious  instruction.  There  used  to  be  Scripture  lessons 
which  are  not  now  in  general  use. 

16885.  I mean  to  the  system  generally! — Well  I 
fhink  so.  I think  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  have  been  much  the  same. 

16886.  Do  you  think  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  present  system  are  the  same  as  before  1837 1 — Oh, 
yes.  I tliink  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
are  the  same. 

16887.  Then  as  the  principles  of  the  system 
have  not  changed,  those  of  the  Presbyterians  have  !— 

I don’t  believe  that  they  have.  I tliink  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Presbyterians  were  quite  the  same  pre- 
viously. 

16888.  Then  how  do  you  say  that  the  Board  was 
what  we  may  call,  as  has  been  said  here,  squeezable, 
and  had  given  way.  One  of  the  objections  made  is 
that  the  Board  was  constantly  giving  way  to  pressure 
from  without.  If  the  Board  gave  way  to  pressure  the 
system  must  have  undergone  some  change.  You  say 
the  fundamental  principles  are  the  same.  If  the  Board 
gave  way  to  pressure,  how  could  this  be  so  ! — I don’t 
say  it  gave  way  to  pressure,  and  I don’t  say  it  changed 
any  fundamental  principle,  but  I believe  that  Mr. 
Blake,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  gave  testimony  in 
1835  to  the  effect  that  the  system  had  varied  slightly 
in  its  details  even  then,  but  not  in  its  principles. 

1 6889.  You  also  stated,  as  I understood,  that  changes 
were  made  chiefly  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Am  I correct  in  gathering  that  from  one  of 
your  answers  1 — Which  changes  1 

16890.  Changes  made  in  consequence  of  the  Board 
yielding  to  Roman  Catholic  pressure  1 — That  took  place 
when! 

16891.  Generally,  at  any  time  1 — I am  not  aware  I 
made  any  general  statement  in  regard  to  changes  made 
to  the  pressure  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

16892.  Did  you  make  any  special  one! — I don’t 
know  that  I did,  but  if  you  choose  I shall  make  one 
now.  I think  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  pressure 
the  late  new  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
was  made. 

16893.  Is  that  the  only  case  in  which  the  pressure 
from  without  was  successful  1 — Oh,  no,  I believe  it  was 
owing  to  that  same  kind  of  pressure  from  without  that 
Mr.  Cardwell,  when  Chief  Secretary  in  I860,  granted 
that  there  should  be  no  more  model  schools  erected,  and 
also  in  1861  reconstituted  the  Board  as  it  exists  now. 
16894.  Is  that  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Board 

model  schools  1 — Yes;  the  model  schools, — I believe 

they  were  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme,  as  originally 
projected. 

16895.  And  vested  schools.  I think  you  said  the 
Board  originally  intended  all  the  schools  should  be 
built  by  themselves  1— I believe  there  is  one  of  the 
reports  that  gives  the  impression  that  they  intended 
to  build  all  their  schools. 

16896.  In  another  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated 
that  the  system  of  non-vested  schools  was  very  suitable 
to  the  country.  Did  the  country  press  on  the  Board 
to  rive  up  its  original  idea  of  building  its  own  schools  1 
Was  that  the  result  of  pressure  1 — I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Board,  perhaps  without  pressure, 
and  perhaps  under  it,  learned  a good  deal  by  ex- 
perience, and  it  found  when  it  set  to  work  in  the 


country,  that  there  were  a good  many  schools  in  oper-  Oct.  28,  1868. 
ation  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  or  — . 

Episcopalians.  These  being  their  own  schools,  the  PJtic  ™"C'S 
Board  recognised  existing  facts,  and  agreed  to  extend 
aid  to  education  through  the  medium  of  these  schools, 
and  did  not  carry  out  what  seems  to  have  been  their 
intention,  to  build  all  the  schools. 

16897.  As  there  are  scarcely  any  schools  now  vested 
in  the  Board,  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  country 
being  non-vested,  is  not  that  a departure  from  the 
original  system,  and  if  so,  how  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  statement  that  there  was  no  departure  from 
the  fundamental  principle  1 — I don’t  count  that  a de- 
parture from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
at  all — the  establishment  of  non-vested  schools ; I 
merely  say  it  seems  from  that  report  that  the  Commis- 
sioners intended  to  build  all  the  schools  needed,  but 
they  laid  down  no  rule  on  the  subject  excluding  one 
kind  of  school  or  admitting  another. 

16898.  Was  the  giving  up  of  that  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  the  effect  of  Roman  Catholic  pres- 
sure 1 — I don’t  know  that  it  was  under  pressure  of  any 
kind  the  Board  gave  up  the  original  intention.  It 
may  have  been  from  the  number  of  schools  they  found 
in  operation,  and  their  suitableness  as  regarded  a certain 
class,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  countiy.  They  found  a 
great  many  in  existence  which  perhaps  they  did  not 
take  into  account  at  first. 

16899.  At  all  events,  you  admit  that  in  that  one 
particular  instance,  the  “ squeezing  ” of  the  Board  had 
a good  effect  1 — I don’t  admit  the  squeezing  of  the  Board. 

16900.  Well,  the  pressure  from  without  in  making 
them  give  up  their  idea  about  vested  schools  1 — I be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  an  injurious  thing  for  the 
education  of  the  country  if  the  Commissioners  had 
refused  to  aid  schools  that  were  in  existence,  when  the 
managers  of  those  schools  were  willing  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  system.  A great  many  of  these  schools 
were  established  before  the  National  system  was  pro- 
jected, and  would  have  been  teaching  the  people  of  the 
country  irrespective  of  that. 

16901.  But  how  about  the  schools  erected  since  as 
non-vested  schools,  and  which  are  much  more  numer- 
ous!— In  what  respect! 

16902.  They  have  been  admitted  to  the  advantages 
of  the  National  system  although  erected  since  the 
National  system  was  founded.  Therefore  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system ! — Yes ; because  I have  no  doubt 
it  was  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners  that  such 
schools  when  completely  conformable  to  the  system 
were  not  an  undesirable  kind  of  schools  to  have  through 
the  country,  and  that  they  had  many  advantages  which, 
perhaps,  the  other  vested  schools  would  not  have. 

16903.  How  does  that  agree  with  the  statement 
that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  a Board 
with  rigid  rules  laid  down  that  they  could  not  depart 
from ! — I did  not  make  that  statement  as  having  refe- 
rence to  the  beginning  of  the  Board  or  its  early  his- 
tory, but  I think  I expressly  excluded  that.  I said 
the  system  had  now  arrived  at  such  a stage  of  maturity 
that  I thought  it  was  time  they  should  ha.ve  fixed 
principles  acted  upon  by  responsible  Commissioners. 

16904.  Then  you  think  it  only  applies  to  the  past, 
not  to  the  present ; the  Presbyterians  are  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  got,  is  not  that  the  meaning  of  it! — 

No,  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  it.  The  Presbyterians 
have  got  nothing  different  from  others,  but  I believe 
that  the  system  has  grown  very  considerably,  and  is 
now  pretty  well  understood,  better  a great  deal  than 
it  could  have  been  in  the  veiy  early  years  when  only 
feeling  its  way  in  the  country. 

16905.  Do  you  know  what  the  rule  -with  regard  to 
religious  instruction  was  in  1835,  as  to  the  time  of 
religious  instruction !— The  time  was  either  before  or 
after  school  hours  ; that  is,  using  “school  hours”  in  the 
sense  of  hours  of  universal  and  necessary  attendance. 

16906.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  propositions  for 
modifying  the  National  system  of  education  submitted 
to  the  Government  in  London  in  May,  1833,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  second  pro- 
position was  : — “ That  patrons  of  schools  on  making 
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Oct.  as,  I8G8.  application  for  aid  shall  fix  the  ordinary  period  of 
l^ancis  sc^00^  §ours>  an(l  shall  have  the  right  of  setting  apart 
Fetiicrew.  such  portion  or  portions  of  said  school  hours  as  they 
may  deem  sufficient  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
That  the  answer  of  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
Hient  was — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  recom- 
mend to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  any  modification 
of  the.  established  system  that  would  strike  so  entirely 
at  the  principles  of  the  system  as  would  the  adoption 
of  these  propositions.”  Are  you  aware  when  that 
second  proposition  was  adopted  as  a rule — when  was 
the  secular  instruction  broken  by  religious  instruction  ? 
—I  think  I find  the  first  notice  of  an  alteration  in 
regard  to  the  time  or  the  extension  of  the  time  in 
the  report  for  1837. 

16yu7.  Now,  evidently,  in  1833  the  Presbyterians 
brought  pressure  to  bear,  if  not  upon  the  Board,  upon 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  considered  the 
question  of  religious  breaking  in  upon  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  a fundamental  question.  Nevertheless,  in  1837 
they  gave  way  upon  that  point.  They  were  squeezed. 
By  whom  were  they  squeezed — by  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  by  the  Presbyterians  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  were 
squeezed  by  the  Presbyterians.  I don’t  know  what  led 
to  this  modification  or  this  additional  time  that  was 
permitted  for  religious  instruction  further  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. They  say,  “ having  received  your  Excellency’s 
permission  to  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious 
instruction,”  &c. 

16908.  You  admit  that  was  a departure  from  the 
original  system? — No. 

16909.  You  don’t  think  the  Government  was  right 
in  1833  in  opposing  that  proposition  ? — I don’t  think 
it  was  a fundamental  or  an  unalterable  principle  of  the 
system,  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
before  or  after  the  secular  instruction.  I think  the 
fundamental  principle  was,  that  that  religious  instruc- 
tion, whenever  given,  should  not  .be  enforced  Upon  the 
children  whose  parents  objected  to  their  receiving  it. 

16910.  Don’t  you  admit  that  was  a safeguard  against 
the  principle  of  keeping  the  children  in  the  school 
during  the  religious  instruction  of  another  denomina- 
tion— do  you  not  believe  that  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental safeguards? — As  a matter  of  my  own  opinion 
and  belief  I should  prefer  that  religious  instruction, 
when  given  in  the  schools,  should  be  given  either  before 
or  after  the  secular  instruction ; but  the  Commissioners 
themselves  in  this  very  report  distinguish  the  change 
from  the  principle  of  the  system  which  they  allege 
was  fundamental  and  unalterable.  They  say — “The 
principle  of  the  system,  and  which  we  consider  funda- 
mental and  unalterable,  is,  that  the  National  schools 
shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  all  denominations ; 
therefore,  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present 
at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  winch  his 
parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove,  and  that  oppor- 
tunities shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive 
separately,  at  particular  periods,  such  religious  instruc-  • 
tion  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  provide  for  them. 
The  letter  of  the  rale  is,  that  religious  instruction  shall 
be  given  out  of  the  hours  during  which  all  the  children 
attending  a school  are  assembled  for  common  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  considered  by  some,  that  to  limit 
the  time  for  religious  instruction  in  this  way,  tends  to 
discourage  it  altogether,  and,  therefore,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  for  giving  it  at  whatever  hour 
may  be  deemed  most  convenient.” 

16911.  At  the  precise  period  to  which  you  refer, 
the  children  of  every  religious  denomination,  had  the 
right  of  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
at  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  the  school,  and  was  not 
this  very  circumstance  of  the  rule  forbidding  the  break- 
ing of  secular  instruction  a safe-guard  or  means  of  pre- 
venting the  abuse  of  forcing  children  to  remain  while 
religious  instruction,  different  from  that  of  their  parents, 
was  being  given  ? — The  children  of  all  denominations 
had  the  liberty  of  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  only  with  the  consent  of  the  manager  of  the 
school,  even  then. 

16912.  Show  me  in  that  rale  that  it  is  so  ? — I will 


show  you  from  page  8,  the  fourth  proposition  of  the 
synod. 

16913.  Show  me  from  a page  of  1837? — I cannot 
show  you  from  a page  of  1837,  but  I can  from  an 
earlier  page.  The  4th  proposition  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  in  1833,  is — “ That  every  use  of  school-rooms  be 
vested  ih  the  local  patrons  or  committees,  subject,  in  case 
of  abuse  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Board.”  And  then 
in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  25th  July,  1833, 
we  have  it  laid  down,  first  volume  of  Reports,  page  9 : — 
“ The  rule  that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided' 
that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their-  parents 
to  attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and 
that  all  others  do  then  retire ; and  with  respect  to  the 
exercises  on  Saturday,  it  also  is  compatible  with  their 
rules,  provided  that  those  children  only  shall  attend 
upon  that  day  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall 
join  in  reading  or  receiving  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ; so  that  an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for 
all  others  to  receive  such  religious  instruction  at  that 
time  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for 
them.”  Inasmuch  as  the  i-eligious  instruction  they 
were  to  receive  was  at  the  same  time  as  the  others, 
and  yet  a different  religious  instruction,  it  must  have 
been  in  a different  place. 

16914.  It  specifies  there  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ; is  not  that  quite  compatible  with  the 
fact  that  in  that  school  at  other  times  that  may  be 
selected,  the  same  privilege  may  be  accorded  to  other 
denominations  ? — I had  not  finished  my  answer.  I was 
going  to  prove  it  must  have  been  elsewhere,  and  not 
in  the  school.  I was  going  to  confirm  what  I said  ; I 
said  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
struction was  to  be  given,  it  must  have  been  in  a 
different  place.  But  the  Commissioners  themselves 
say  so  in  explaining  the  principle  underlying  the  case 
of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school. 

16915.  In  what  year? — 1839. 

16916.  Is  it  not  important  that  it  is  in  1839  ? — Yes; 
but  the  matter  I am  now  about  to  allude  to  is  only 
confirmatory  of  what  I read. 

16917.  All  that  you  are  going  now  to  read  refers  to 
1839  and  not  to  1833 — does  it  not? — All  that  I am 
going  now  to  read  is  in  the  report  for  1839,  but  refers 
to  1833.  It  is  as  follows,  page  148  : — “ In  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school  the  time  for  religious  instruction 
was  from  two  to  three  o’clock ; but  the  particular  time  is 
immaterial,  provided  it  be,  as  it  is  in  the  present  case, 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  the 
scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school  ; and  that 
no  children  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present 
at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being 
so.  Then,  as  to  affording  a general  opportunity  for 
religious  instruction,  children  who  did  not  take  part 
in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
school,  were  allowed  to  absent  themselves  on  Saturday 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  instruction  else- 
where." 

16918.  Is  “elsewhere”  there? — “Elsewhere”  is  in 
the  text,  thus  distinguishing  so  early  as  1833,  in 
effect,  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  in  this 
matter. 

16919.  Is  not  the  report  of  1839  that  from  which 
you  read? — Yes;  but  this  is  the  Commissioners’  reference 
to  1833. 

16920.  Is  the  quotation  from  a page  of  1833,  or  is 
it  not  the  report  of  1839  referring  to  an  act  of  1833  ? — 
It  is  a reference  to  the  principle  that  was  embodied  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  in  1833,  about  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school. 

16921.  You  know  too  much  about  the  law  of  evi- 
dence not  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  reading  a quotation  from  a statement  in  1839 
about  an  act  done  in  1839,  and  reading  by  a new 
light  in  1839  a decision  made  in  1833  upon  another 
case.  Is  there  not  a real  distinction  between  the  two  ? — 

I only  read  that  last  paragraph  as  confirmatory  of  what 
is  plain  from  the  very  language  employed  in  1833,  to 
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show  that  the  Commissioners  agreed  with  the  interpre- 
tation 1 nut  upon  the  language  of  1833. 

169227  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  any  objection 
to  read  the  following  lines  after  “elsewhere”1?— None. 

“And  in  the  Correcn  school,  they  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  for  the  same  purpose,  whenever  their  parents  may 
direct  them  to  do  so.” 

But  in  the  same  report  for  1839,  in  page  149,  the 
following  paragraph  is  one  to  which  I request  per- 
mission to  allude,  as  still  further  confirmatory  of  what 
I said : — 

“ It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  before  granting  aid  towards 
the  building  of  a school,  we  have,  ever  since  the .appointment 
of  our  District  Superintendents,  in  1 838,  required  them  to 
ascertain  whether  any  arrangement  had  been  made  for  giving 
religious  instruction  hi  the  school,  should  it  be  established; 
but  we  have  never  required  this  information  from  them 
before  granting  aid  by  way  of  salary  or  of  books  to  schools 
already  in  existence.” 

In  the.  case  of  a building  grant  given  to  a school,  they 
required  provision  to  be  made  for  religious  instruction 
in  the  school,  but  in  the  case  of  those  they  only  assisted 
by  way  of  salary  or  of  books,  they  allege  in  this  report 
that  they  “never  required”  such  provision  to  be  made 
before  granting  such  aid. 

1 6923.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  was  sometime  before  1833, 
before  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  that  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter,  which  is  the  charter  of  the  whole 
system,  was  published1? — Yes. 

16924.  And  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  received  an  ex- 
planation which  was  published  by  the  Commissioners 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  whole  system,  you  will, 
find  it  at  page  12 ? — Yes. 

16925.  Please  read  the  4th  and  6th  sections  of  that 
explanation?— I will.  “ Fourth . The  Board  understand, 
that  they  are  to  require  a permanent  submission  to  its 
regulations,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  grants  have 
been  made  towards  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  to  be 
vested  in  trustees,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Government ; and  that  in  schools  receiving  occasional 
or  annual  grants,  such  as  salaries  for  the  teachers,  &c., 
they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations 
only  during  the  period  for  which  grants  are  made. 
Sixth.  The  Board  understand,  that  the  times  for  religious 
instruction  are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons 
and  conductors  of  schools;  the  power  vested  in  the 
Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see  that  at  least 
one  week  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
They  also  understand  that  the  religious  instruction 
given  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  school-room  ; the 
choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of  the 
children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to 
assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the 
school-room  if  they  see  fit.” 

16926.  Now  taking  that  rule  in  connexion  with  the 
other  rule  you  quoted  with  regard  to  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school,  do  you  still  maintain  that  the 
rule  was  not  in  operation  that  the  children  may  be 
assembled  in  the  school-room  “ in  any  school  ” is  the 
expression  ? — -I  still  maintain  that  that  did  not  apply 
to  non -vested  schools. 

16927.  Is  there  a single  exception  made  in  the  ex- 
planation you  have  read  ? — There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  I have  read  referring  by  name  or  othenvise  to 
either  vested  or  non-vested  schools. 

16928.  Consequently  does  it  make  any  distinction? 
— Not  so  far  as  I see  in  the  words  I have  read. 

16929.  If  it  were  intended  to  refer  only  to  vested 
schools,  which  then  did  not  exist  at  all — the  Board  had 
not  built  anywhere  when  this  explanation  was  given — 
would  they  not  have  said,  “ in  the  schools  to  which  we 
will  grant  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  this  condition 
must  be  carried  out.”  But  as  they  had  not  built  any 
at  the  time,  and  did  not  make  any  reference  to  “ vested 
schools”  in  the  explanation,  must  not  the  explanation 
have  applied  to  all  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
Board  ? — It  must  not  and  cannot  have  applied  to  the 
non-vested  schools  or  to  schools  which,  though  they 
may  not  then  have  been  called  by  that  name,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  non-vested  schools,  as  we  have 
them  now,  because  that  is  proved  by  the  letter  I have 


already  quoted  from  and  the  Commissioners’  comments 
on  that  and  their  explanation  of  it. 

16930.  Did  not  this  document  explain  the  whole 
letter  of  Lord  Stanley  ? — Allow  me  to  say  I don’t 
know  the  date  of  that  explanatory  paper,  and  I don’t 
know  but  a number  of  those  having  schools  of  their 
own  may  have  vested  them  in  the  Commissioners. 

16931.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  the 
list  of  vested  schools  before  that  time  which  I have 
from  the  Commissioners? — No. 

16932.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Y ested  in  trustees.  The 
Commissioners  were  not  then  a corporation,  and 
could  not  have  schools  vested  in  them  ? — I am  well 
aware  the  Commissioners  were  not  a corporation  till 
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16933.  Then  the  schools  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  of 
could  not  have  been  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
they  were  vested  in  trustees.  Do  you  still  contend 
that  the  sixth  clause  of  the  explanation  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley’s letter  excludes  the  non-vested  schools  ? — -I  don’t 
argue  that  there  is  language  in  it  that  excludes  the 
non-vested  schools,  but  what  I argue  is  that  it  refers 
only  to  vested  schools. 

16934.  Is  there  anything  in  it  that  states  so? — 
There  is  not ; but  there  is  something  elsewhere  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  is  ample. 

16935.  In  1839? — In  1833,  The  passage  I have 
already  quoted  about  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
school  confirmed  by  the  explanation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1839,  and  also  the  extract  I read  from  their  re- 
port, where  they  say  they  “never  required”  to  have  reli- 
gious instruction  provided  in  non-vested  schools  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  the  patron. 

16936.  Now,  going  back  to  the  rule  of  1837,  do  you, 
mean  to  say  the  Government  were  wrong  in  supposing 
in  1833  that  the  rule — the  same  that  was  a olislied  in 
1837 — was  not  a fundamental  principle  of  the  system. 
The  Government  state  positively  in  1833  that  they 
could  not  allow  such  a libeidy-  to  the  Presbyterians,  as 
it  would  strike  so  entirely  at  the  principle  of  the 
system? — I believe  the  Commissioners  were  right 
when  they  laid  down  as  fundamental  and  unalterable 
the  following,  as  the  principle  of  the  system. 

16937.  I am  asking  a positive  question.  Do  you 
think  the  Government  in  1833  were  wrong  in  be- 
lieving that  to  grant  such  a permission  would  be  to 
strike  at  a fundamental  principle  of  the  system  ? — The 
question  assumes  that  the  thing  the  Government  called 
a fundamental  principle  was,  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  only  before  or  af;er  the  secular. 

16938.  Breaking  the  secular  instruction  with  it?— 
What  I apprehend  is,  that  the  Government  did  not 
mean  to  refer  merely  to  the  different  times,  such  as 
breaking  up  the  secular  instruction,  but  doing  that 
without  making  proper  provision  for  having  those  pro- 
tected who  did  not  -wish  to  participate  in  it.  The 
deputation  who  waited  upon  the  Government  on  that 
occasion,  I believe,  are  represented  somewhere,  some 
of  them,  by  the  Government  as  holding  views  and 
giving  explanations  of  the  claim  they  were  putting 
forward,  that  the  Government  could  not  allow. 

16939.  That  is  going  outside  -of  the  fact  we  have 
before  us,  that  the  Presbyterians  put  forward  a docu- 
ment containing  three  propositions.  The  second  of 
these  propositions  refers  to  the  rule  which  was  abo- 
lished in  1837.  The  Government,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Government,  says,  in  answer  to  those  who 
put  the  three  propositions  before  him,  “It  will  bo 
impossible  for  me  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment any  modification  of  the  established  system 
that  would  strike  so  entirely  at  the  principle  of  that 
system  as  would  the  adoption  of  these  propositions  ?” 
— What  are  the  propositions  ? 

16940.  The  second  of  the  propositions  is— “That 
patrons  of  schools,  on  making  application  for  aid,  shall 
fix  the  ordinary  period  of  school-hours,  and  shall  have 
the  right  of  setting  apart  such  portion  or  portions  of 
said  school-hours  as  they  may  deem  sufficient  fox- 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures?”  The  Presbyterians  de- 
manded that  in  1833,  and  were  refused ; and  in  1837 
they  got  it.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  no  depax-- 
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Oct.  28, 1868.  ture  from  a fundamental  principle  of  the  system? — 
■— — . I don’t  say,  and  I don’t  believe,  that  what  they  got  in 
I’ettic'reu'1  m 1^37  is  precisely  what  the  Government  had  in  view, 
when  it  said,  that  it  would  be  striking  at  the  principle 
of  the  system. 

16941.  In  what  do  they  differ? — In  the  case  of 
1837,  when  there  was  liberty  to  give  what  is  called 
intermediate  religious  instruction,  there  was  to  be  per- 
fect protection,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against 
proselytisra. 

16942.  In  1837? — Yes.  The  Commissioners  in 

1837  say,  “the  rule  as  to  time  was  framed  with  a view 
to  convenience,  and  to  convenience  only,  and  it  never 
has  been  considered  by  us  that  we  should  violate  prin- 
ciple if  we  allowed  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
during  the  ordinary  school-hours,  provided  that  such 
an  arrangement  were  made  as  that  children  whose 
parents  did  not  approve  of  it  should  not  be  required  to 
attend  or  be  present  at  it.  We  therefore  propose 
modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  religious 
instruction  to  be  given,  and  of  course  the  Scriptures  to 
be  read,  or  the  catechism  learned  during  any  of  the 
school-hom-s,  provided  such  an  arrangement  be  made 
as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to,  any 
religious  reading  or  instruction  to  which  their  parents 
or  guardians  object.” 

16943.  Can  you  point  out  any  real  distinction  be- 
tween proposition  two,  as  laid  down  in  1833,  and  the 
proposition  as  adopted  in  1837  ? — I don’t  know  that 
proposition  two  could  give  proper  provision,  such  as 
was  laid  down  in  1837,  for  the  protection  of  those  whose 
parents  or  guardians  might  not  wish  them  to  join. 

16944.  Do  you  know  the  third  proposition  that  was 
made  : — “ That  all  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures dining  the  time  appointed  by  the  patrons,  but 
that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  employed  to  induce 
others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the  reading.”  That 
is  to  say,  what  they  add  in  their  statement  in  granting 
proposition  two  is  substantially  proposition  three, 
which  they  did  not  grant.  Is  there  really  any  diffe- 
rence between  what  they  did  grant  and  proposition  two 
in  the  document  of  1833? — I don’t  say  that  there  is 
at  the  present  moment.  I am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  not. 

16945.  You  admit  that  the  Government  in  1832 
believed  it  would  be  a departure — according  to  the 
statement  read  to  you — from  the  principle  of  the 
system  if  they  were  to  grant  proposition  two  ? — I have 
no  doubt  the  Government  meant  what  it  said,  though 
it  may  have  made  a mistake,  or  not  understood  as 
fully  then  what  the  real  principles  of  the  system  were 
as  afterwards. 

16946.  That  is,  you  admit  that  when  they  granted 
proposition  two  in  1837  some  change  must  have  come 
over  their  minds  with  regal’d  to  the  meaning  of  that 
fundamental  proposition? — Some  change  may  have. 
I am  not  prepared  exactly  to  affirm  that  it  did.  Some 
change  may  have. 

16947.  You  admit,  at  all  events,  that  there  was  a 
real  difference  of  view  between  1832  and  1837  in  the 
reading  of  the  Board’s  rules,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
what  they  refused  in  1832,  because  of  its  striking  at 
the  principle  of  the  system  they  granted  in  1837  ? — 
There  may  be  a distinction  between  what  is  called  in 
the  one  case  a piinciple  of  the  system  and  in  the  other 
a fundamental  and  unalterable  principle. 

16948.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
may  vary  with  time,  may  they  ? — I think  not,  because 
the  Commissioners  say  the  principle  they  lay  down  is 
fundamental  and  unalterable. 

16949.  According  to  what  you  have  said,  as  to  the 
distinction  between  1832  and  1837,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples vary? — I think  fundamental  principles  don’t 
vary. 

16950.  What  is  a fundamental  principle — is  it  in- 
variable ? — I cannot,  I think,  extemporize  a definition 
that  would  even  satisfy  myself ; but  it  is  something  so 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  system,  that  to  alter  it  would 
be,  in  some  degree,  altering  the  system. 

16951.  You  stated,  as  a general  proposition,  that 


the  people  of  the  country  have  declined  to  change  the 
present  system  ? — I think  what  I stated  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  have  never  demanded  a change 
of  the  present  system,  and  that  from  the  avidity  with 
which  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  coalesce,  we  had  no  reason  to  believe 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  it. 

16952.  “ Declined  ” was  the  word  you  used? — I may 
have  used  the  word  “ declined,”  but  I don’t  know  that  I 
made  such  a statement  exactly  as  the  question  implies. 
At  all  events,  my  memory  does  not  carry  me  back  to 
that  statement. 

16953.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  Connexion  with  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  day  regard  him  as  an  exponent  of  their  views  on 
this  subject? — Of  course  he  had  a number  who  agreed 
with  him,  and  a number  who  very  strongly  differed 
from  him,  and  opposed  his  views  upon  this  subject. 

16954.  And  after  all,  do  you  think  the  statement 
worth  much  which  he  makes  as  a witness  when  he  says, 
“we  obtained  what  we  considered  modifications"? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  that  it  imports  much,  and  especially 
when  we  know  from  persons  who  are  equally  well 
fitted  to  spend  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  no  real 
concession  was  made. 

16955.  Was  there  not  another  large  Presbyterian 
body  in  addition  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  that  forms 
now  part  of  the  General  Assembly  ? — There  was,  the 
Secession  Synod. 

16956.  At  the  time  to  which  reference  is  now  made 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  ministers  off 
even  the  Synod  of  Ulster  did  not  even  entertain  the 
view-s  of  Dr.  Cooke  ? — Even  as  early  as  1834  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  in 
favoiu-  of  recommending  their  body  to  receive  aid  for 
schools  from  the  system,  but  they  were  outvoted. 

1 6957.  Have  not  other  denominations  the  right  of 
applying  to  the  Board  for  grants,  and  so  on  ? — Others 
had  the  same  privileges  precisely.  Roman  Catholics,  for 
example,  had  the  same  privileges,  as  is  proved  by  a letter 
written  at  a very  early  period  by  the  late  Dr.  Doyle 
to  his  clergy. 

16958.  You  are  referring  to  Report,  Yol.  I.,  page 
154  ? — Yes  ; in  page  154  he  says  : — 

“ During  the  many  years  in  which  education  has  been  in 
this  country  a source  of  religious  dissension,  our  school- 
houses  have  been  built,  and  generally  attached  to  our  places 
of  worship,  whilst  the  school-houses  built  by  parliamentary 
aid,  have  been  raised  in  detached  places.  ’ Some  years  past 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine  education,  and  have 
only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two  ; not  so  at  present ; 
and  time  only  can  effect  that  union  which  has  hitherto  been 
prevented  at  great  sacrifice  and  at  great  expense.  I notice  this, 
that  you  may  be  enabled,  in  your  application  or  reply  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  point  out  the  true  and  very  sufficient 
reason  why,  in  these  dioceses,  so  well  supplied  with  school- 
houses,  few  requisitions  for  aid  to  assist  schools,  can  as  yet, 
be  made  in  that  joint  manner,  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergymen,  which  the  Commissioners  so  justly  recommend.” 

16959.  Now,  at  the  close  of  the  following  paragraph, 
does  he  not  refer  also— in  this  communication  to  his 
own  clergy — to  their  own  parochial  schools? — Yes,  he 
does.  He  says  : — “ Having  premised  this  much,  I now 
beg  you  will,  without  unnecessary  delay,  apply  to  the 
Commissioners  before  mentioned,  for  aid,  whether  to 
build  or  to  furnish,  or  to  support,  as  the  case  may  war- 
rant, each  of  your  parochial  schools.” 

16960.  I ask  you  were  not  these  schools,  whether 
under  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian 
managers  the  origin  of  the  non-vested  schools  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  the  Commissioners  recognised  existing 
schools. 

16961.  Is  that  opinion  confirmed  when  you  hear 
that  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  "Works— the  Board 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  vested  schools  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education — declared  on  his  examina- 
tion before  this  Commission  that  there  were  only  574 
vested  schools  under  their  charge — that  there  was  not 
one  in  county  Carlow,  and  only  one  in  the  county 
Kildare,  especially  when  that  is  taken  in  connexion 
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with  the  fact  that  in  Antrim  there  are  twenty-three 
vested  schools,  in  the  county  Down  fifty-three,  while  in 
Longford  there  are  but  three,  in  Westmeath  three,  in 
Wexford  five,  and  in  Wicklow  four? — That  goes  to 
prove  the  same. 

16962.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  aspect  of 
the  question — laying  aside  the  logic  and  coming  to 
the  fact — are  you  aware  that  J ews  have  attended  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education — have  you 
heard  of  such  attending  inMarlborough-street? — I did 
hear  of  it  and  that  was  the  only  case  I ever  heard  of  a 
Jew  attending  a National  school. 

16963.  Have  they  complained  of  having  had  any 


Forty-fourth  Day. — Dublin,  Thursday,  October  29,  1868. 

Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 

The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

The  Eight  Hon.  and  Most  Eev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

Sir  Eobert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Q.c.  \ Secretm.ies_ 
D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.  J 


Cornelius  Mahony,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  sworn  and  examined.  qcL  2g,  i$gr.  - 

16965.  The  Chairman In  what  district  are  you  Society’s  schools,  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  Cornelius 

now  actin'*  as  Inspector? — In  portions  of  the  counties  and  the  other  various  sorts  of  schools.  I may  class  the  Mahony,  esq. 
of  Cork  and  Waterford.  primary  schools  of  Ireland  in  this  way : — Model  schools, 

16966.  How  long  have  you  been  an  Inspector? — under  the  National  Board ; ordinary  National  schools, 

Exactly  fourteen  year’s.  I have  had  to  do  with  every  monastic  and  convent  National  schools  ; Christian 
province  in  Ireland  officially.  In  Ulster  I have  had  Brothers’ ; convent,  schools  not  National,  Church  Edu- 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Done-  cation  Society’s  schools,  parochial  schools,  Erasmus 
gal ; in  Leinster,  portions  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Smith’s  schools,  Incorporated  Society’s  schools,  and 
Wicklow  and  Wexford;  in  Connaught,  portions  of  the  other  societies’ schools.  Now,  of  course,  it  would  be 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Eoscommon,  and  Sligo ; and  at  impossible  to  examine  these  several  schools ; but  it 
present  in  Munster  I have  portions  of  Cork  and  will  be  found  that  in  every  large  town  in  Ireland,  and 
Waterford.  in  numerous  rural  districts  there  are  schools  of  each  of 

16967.  Are  there  any  special  points  connected  with  these  classes  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
the  working  of  the  system  to  which  you  would  desire  And  what  I would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  is — 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  ? — There  is  that  a set  of  printed  questions  be  prepared,  say  on 
one  matter  which  I think  would  be  very  desirable.  It  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  an  exercise  in 
is  that  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  should  dictation,  and  some  few  questions  testing  the  general 
be  supplemented,  by  a written  examination  of  the  various  intelligence  of  the  pupils — that  is  to  say,  of  the  higher 
descriptions  of  schools  in  Ireland.  We  have  no  precise  classes,  corresponding  with  our  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  classes 
measurement  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  education  in  National  schools ; that  a number  in  each  of  these 
riven  in  National  schools;  still  less  have  we  any  classes  be  chosen  by  ballot,  so  that  model  pupils  would 
relative  measure  of  the  education  given  in  the  several  not  be  put  forward  ; and  that  upon  a certain  day  a set 
other  schools  in  Ireland.  The  first  inquiry,  in  1824,  of  printed  questions  be  delivered,  and  the  answers 
obtained  full  information  of  everything,  except  the  taken  in  writing  from  the  several  groups  of  schools ; 
amount  and  quality  of  the  instruction.  The  Parliamen-  that  these  be  afterwards  examined  into,  either  by  the 
.tary  inquiries  of  1837  and  1854  dealt  almost  exclusively  Assistant  Commissioners  or  any  other  examiners,  and 
with  what  might  be  called  the  controversial  aspects  of  that  the  results  be  tabulated.  That  principle  of 
the  system  of  National  education.  The  census  re-  samples  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Commission  pre- 
.turns  deal  merely  with  the  parties  who  are  able  to  read  sided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  some  years  ago  ; 
and  write  and  those  who  do  not — which  affords  no  and  the  Commissioners  say  that  in  place  of  an  ex- 
.precise  information.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commis-  haustive  survey  of  the  whole  of  England,  they  selected 
sioners  dealt  only  with  a limited  set  of  schools,  and  the  ten  model  districts,  two  metropolitan,  two  agricultural, 
repox-ts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  schools  two  manufacturing,  two  mining,  and  two  maritime,  and 
which  they  visited  are  extremely  vague.  they  submitted  one  of  each  to  an  Assistant  Commis- 

169&8.  Eev.  Mr.  Covrie. — To  what  Assistant  Com-  sionex-.  The  same  principle  of  samples,  as  I conceive, 
raissioners  do  you  allude? — -The  Assistant  Commis-  might  be  adopted  with  x-egard  to  all  the  primary 
sioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  schools  in  Ireland.  We  would,  therefore,  be  able  to 

16969.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  refer  at  all  to  the  see  distinctly  by  marking  and  tabulating  the  answering 
Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  by  this  Commis-  what  is  the  degree  of  education  given  in  the  National 
sion  2 — No  ; I know  nothing  whatever  of  these  Com-  Boax-d’s  model  schools,  what  in  ordinary  National 

missioners,  or  what  their  instractions  are ; but  what  I schools,  what  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s 

insist  on  is — that  it  is  most  desirable  we  should  have  schools,  what  in  the  Christian  Brothel’s’  schools,  and 
a measurement  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  in-  so  forth.  The  only  difficxxlty  I see  in  the  way  would 
struction  given  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  in  be  to  get  local  pax-ties,  to  supex-intend  the  examination, 

Trplii.rd  It  is  but  fair  to  see  how  far  the  schools  en-  to  deliver  the  questions,  and  to  prevent  copying  and 

(lowed  by  the  State  are  doing  their  wox’k.  A measure-  prompting.  But  a conxmittee  of  three  or  four  respect- 

ment  should  be  also  taken  of  the  Church  Education  able  persons  in  every  large  town  and  district  would 


jxev.  jjavid  wilson,  d.d. 

Eev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  b.d. 
Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.  ph.d. 


grievance? — I don’t  remember  the  exact  facts  in  re-  Oct.  2$,  1863* 
gard  to  the  matter,  but  I think  they  were  met  in  some  ^ 

way  which  was  mutually  satisfactoiy.  Petticrew. 

16964.  You  referred  to  a case  of  a Eoman  Catholic 
teacher  giving  religious  instruction  to  Presbyterian 
children — may  I ask  is  that  Eoman  Catholic  teacher, 
so  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  under  any  ban  or 
censure  from  his  clergyman,  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest, 
in  consequence  of  that  teaching  ? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

I know  of  the  same  thing  occxxrring  in  a school  under 
the  management  of  a priest,  over  which  he  has  control, 
and  he  could  dismiss  his  teacher  at  once. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Od.  29,  18G8.  perhaps  be  got  to  take  care  that  there  was  no  undue 
— prompting  or  interference.  At  present  we  have  no 
M°ahony  S esq.  knowledge  whatever  of  the  amount  of  education  given 
in  the  country  ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  which  this  Commission 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

16970.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  the 
examinations  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  under 
this  Commission,  will  not  meet  the  purpose  1—  I do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
may  possibly  take  a different  standard — one  a higher 
and  another  a lower;  but  I merely  propose  that  this 
shall  be  done,  to  supplement  then-  inquiry.  I presume 
that  the  effect  of  it  would  be — that  it  would  thoroughly 
corroborate  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

16971.  In  what  points  do  you  say  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission  has  been  de- 
parted from  by  this  Commission? — I do  not  say  that. 
I merely  state  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Com- 
mission has  taken  sample  districts.  I propose  to 
take  sample  schools.  The  principle  I contend  for  is 
in  effect  the  same  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Com- 
mission adopted. 

16972.  Would  not  sample  districts,  comprising  all 
sorts  of  schools,  completely  answer  your  purpose? — I 
think  they  would  not  do  so  as  thoroughly  as  the  plan  I 
propose.  By  it  the  results  might  be  obtained  with 
almost  mathematical  precision,  and  it  would  give  us  a 
thoroughly  clear  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  each 
class  of  schools  in  Ireland. 

16973.  W ould  you  feel  confidence  in  an  examination, 
superintended  by  a person  not  familiar  with  that  kind 
of  work  ? — I think  that  any  well  educated  person  would 
be  fully  competent  to  mark  these  questions.  Supposing 
there  were  ten  questions  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
and  that  each  of  these  reckoned  as  ten,  I think  that 
a person  not  accustomed  to  the  thing  would  be  able  to 
determine  whether  each  was  worth  5,  3,  4,  2,  or  nothing. 
There  may  be  an  objection  to  submit  the  examination 
papers  to  the  supervision  of  persons  connected  with 
certain  institutions.  That  difficulty  would  be  easily 
got  rid  of,  by  numbering  the  several  papers,  and  giving 
them  to  the  examiner,  so  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
know  to  what  class  of  schools  the  pupils  belonged. 
For  example,  suppose  the  examiner  whs  connected  with 
the  Church  Education  Society.  It  might  be  supposed 
he  would  have  a prejudice  against  schools  under  the 
National  Board,  or  convent  schools.  It  would'  ‘be  very 
easy  to  mark  each  papei-,  numbering  it  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
&c.,  so  that  he  would  be  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
description  of  school  the  pupil  belonged  whose  answers 
were  before  him.  I believe  the  same  thing'  is  done  by 
the  Incorporated  Society  in  Ireland.  They  'determine 
what  pupils  are  most  desex-ving  of  certain  endowments 
under  them.  The  candidates’ papers  are  sent  up;  and  the 
examiner  does  not  know  from  what  school  they  come. 
He  examines  the  papers  and  l-eports  the  result  to;  the 
heads  of  the  Society. 

16974.  How  would  you  secure  that  the  paper  sent 
up  under  the  name  of  each  child  was  the  work  of  that 
child  without  communication  with  other  children,  and 
without  his  having  received  any  assistance  from  the 
master? — I would  have  all  the  pupils  assembled  in  one 
room.  I would  select  say  a dozen  pupils  from  a model 
school,  a dozen  from  an  oi’dinary  National  school,  a 
dozen  from  a monastic  school,  a dozen  from  a Christain 
Brothers’  school,  a dozen  from  a Church  Education 
Society’s  school.  I would  have  two  or  three  respect- 
able persons  present,  who  would  break  the  seal  of  the 
papers,  who  would  prevent  any  prompting  or  copying, 
and  who  would  afterwai’ds  seal  up  the  papers  and  re- 
turn them  to  this  Commission. 

16975.  Do  you  conceive  the  principle  of  the  ballot 
would  give  a fair  representation  of  the  schools? — I 
think  it  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  fairness.  If 
there  was  not  a ballot  the  -best  pupils  might  be  put  foi’- 
ward.  It  would  be  the  intex-est  of  the  teacher  to  select 
the  best.  I conceive  the  ballot  woixld  give  a fair  re- 
presentation. You  would  have  the  best  and  the  worst. 

16976.  Would  not  the  teachers  of  the  woi'St  schools 
say  that  the  ballot  had  brought  out  their  woi’St  candi- 


dates ? — But  then  it  may  bring  out  the  best.  It  may 
bring  out  the  worst  ; but  the  probability  is  that  it 
would  be  a fair  average  representation  of  tlxe  schools. 

16977.  Rev.  Di\  Wilson. — If  you  heard  that  the 
repx-esentatives  of  the  diffex-ent  educational  institutions, 
the  Church  Education  Society,  the  Ohrstiain  Brothers, 
the  National  Boax-d,  and  so  on,  each  declared  that 
their  own  system  was  the  best,  and  their  schools 
superior  to  the  others,  and  that  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  this  Commission,  had  no  fixed 
standard  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  all  those 
classes  ofschools,  should  you  think  your  scheme  still  more 
desix-able  ? — I am  sure  it  would  afford  a more  precise 
and  thorough  representation  of  the  several  classes  of 
schools  ; and  believing  as  I do  that  it  would  coincide 
with  the  same  x-esults  as  those  which  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  had  arrived  at — believing  as  I do,  that 
the  written  examinations  when  tabulated  would  cor- 
respond very  neax-ly,  if  not  exactly,  with  the  reports  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners — I anticipate  that  it 
would  make  assui’ance  doubly  sure. 

16978.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  reason  to  suppose 
the  managers,  of  the  different  schools  would  consent  to 
such  a combined  test  ? — I have  no  x-eason  to  suppose 
that.  Bat  I don’t  see  how  they  could  consistently 
refuse.  Some  classes  of  schools,  for  example,  the 
Clxux’ch  Education  Society’s  schools,  and  the  Christain 
Brothers’  schools — I do  not  say  they  over  praise  them- 
selves, but  they  certainly  don’t  disparage  themselves ; 
whereas,  we  generally — my  colleagues  and  myself — 
ax-e  more  given  to  fault-finding.  Our  business  being 
of  a cux’ative  kind,  we  endeavour  to  point  out  where 
the  defects  lie,  and  seldom  or  never  give  praise. 

16979.  How  would  you  provide  that  the  children 
who  came  up  for  examination  would  be  the  same  whose 
names  were  drawn  from  the  urn' by  lot? — I would  have 
a paper,  or  docket  filled  up,  as  in  the  case  of  tlxe  ex- 
amination of  our  teachers ; I would  have  that  form 
signed  by  the  child — what  school  he  was  educated  at, 
and  some  other  parfcicxxlai-s ; I would  have  these  written 
down  by  the  child  in  the  presence  of  the' persons  who 
took  the  ballot.  This  would  be  taken  away  by  the  person 
who  attended  to  the  ballot,  and  it  would-  be  impossible 
for  another  child  to  simulate  the  handwriting.  If 
necessary  I could  hand  in  a detailed  statement,  so  as 
to  shorten  my  present  examination. 

16980.  Are  you  aware  that  persons  have  passed 
examinations  by  personating  others?— I -believe  that 
personation  at  examinations  sometime1  happens. 

16981.  How  many  such  examinations  would  you 
hold  over  Ireland  ? — If  I had  the  list  of  the  several 
places  where  the  schools  are — I was  about  preparing 
it — but  I can  give  you  a list  in  detail  of  places  ‘such  as 
Ne Wry,  where  there  is  a model  school,  where  there  are 
several  National  schools,  and  convent  schools,  Where  I 
believe  there  is  a Christain  Brothers’  school.  I would 
have  all  the  boys  of  the  several  classes  of  schools  ex- 
amined on  one  day,  and  the  females  of  the  several 
female  schools  examined  on  another  day,  and  the  papers 
examined  and  tabulated  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any 
plan  that  would  gnage  the  depth  and  extent  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  so  compi’ehensively  as  that. 

16982.  Would  you  test  the  children  by  classes 
alone  without  reference  to  age  ? — By  classes  only.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  classification 1 in  other 
schools,  but  the  three  upper  classes  in  National  schools 
are  the  fifth — which  is  not  usual  in  National  schools — 
the  fourth  and  third,  the  fifth  being  the  highest : I 
would  have  a set  of  questions  prepared  for  the  foux’th 
and  fifth — for  them  proficiency  as  far  as  the  National 
schools  are  concerned,  is  much  the  same ; and  a set  for 
the  third,  not  so  difficult. 

16983.  What  advantage  would  arise  from  the  ex- 
amination, supposing  it  to  have  been  completed  fairly  ? 
— It  would  give  us  precisely  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  several  classes  of  schools,  and  the  amount  of 
knowledge  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  would 
be  in  fact  an  educational  census. 

1 6984.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  proved  as  seeming 
likely  that  the  instruction  of  the  National  schools  is 
much  superior  to  the  instruction  of  the  Church  Edu- 
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cation  schools,  what  benefit  would  result  from  that 
discovery  or  proof? — It  would  show  exactly  the  com- 
parative education  afforded  by  each.  It  would  show 
this,  that  if  the  Church  Education  Society,  for  ex- 
ample, sought  for  aid  from  the  State,  a very  strong 
part  of  their  case  would  be,  I conceive,  that  up  to 
the  present  they  have  been  giving  an  education  as 
good  as  the  schools  provided  by  the  State.  It  would 
enable  Parliament  to  see  what  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education  had  been  doing.  Parliament  is 
entitled  to  see  what  the  Board  of  National  Education 
had  accomplished. 

16985.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
education  given  to  the  mass  of  pupils  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools  is  as  good  and  as  efficient  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be  ? — I think  the  education 
given  in  the  National  schools  is  almost  as  good  as  it 
could  be.  There  are  some  one  or  two  things  in  which 
I fear  it  has  failed.  I think  that  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  it  has  suc- 
ceeded almost  as  well  as  it  could  be  expected  to  succeed. 
The  two  most  prominent  defects  in  it  are  that  it  has 
not  given  a sufficiently  intellectual  amount  of  education 
— that  it  has  not  taught  the  pupils  sufficiently  to  think 
and  reason  ; and  a greater  defect  is,  that  it  has  not 
imbued  the  people  with  a taste  for  reading.  Not  only 
is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  the  pupils  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  it  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
teachers.  I have  known  a considerable  number  of 
teachers,  and  I have  not  met  with  more  than  three  or 
four  to  have  the  amount  or  extent  of  knowledge  of 
English  literature  that  I would  be  anxious  to  see  pos- 
sessed by  ordinary  working  mechanics. 

16986.  Do  you  consider  that  teaching  under  any 
system  you  could  expect  that  any  large  proportion  of 
the  labouring  classes  would  develop  a taste  for  reading  ? 
— I would  expect  as  one  of  the . results  of  a good 
system  of  popular  education,  that  working  people 
would  like  to  read — I will  not  say  difficult  works — but 
I would  like  to  see  every  working  man  have  a taste  for 
reading  popular  English  books — say  even  for  light 
reading — what  is  considered  light  reading.  Of  course 
I except  that  which  may  be  considered  pernicious 
reading  ; that  they  would  have  a taste  for  reading  a 
book  of  travels  or  a book  of  history ; that  in  their 
hours  of  recreation  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
these  things  rather  than  gossiping  or  lounging  about. 

169S7.  Are  there  any  special  impediments  or  diffi- 
culties which  the  Inspectors  practically  find  they  have 
to  encounter  in  discharging  their  duties  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  special  difficulty. 

16988.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  would 
desire,  or  that  you  think  the  Inspectors  generally  desire, 
any  alteration  or  improvement  in  their  position  as  re- 
gards the  Central  Board  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

16989.  Do  you  desire  to  suggest  any  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  reports  to  the  Central  Board 
are  carried  on  1 — No;  I think  the  Central  Board  deals 
fairly  with  the  several  reports  presented.  It  has 
been  an  invariable  rule  of  mine  never  to  suggest  a 
course  of  action  in  any  report,  but  merely  to  lay  the 
facts  before  the  Commissioners ; and  I have  generally 
found  that  these  reports  were  dealt  with  precisely  as  I 
would  have  dealt  with  them  myself,  if  I had  that  busi- 
ness to.  transact.  For  example,  if  I found  a school  in- 
efficient I would  simply  state  the  degree  of  inefficiency. 
It  might  be  my  private  belief  that  the  teacher  should 
be  depressed,  or  severely  admonished,  or  dismissed,  if  it 
were  an  extreme  case ; and  although  I have  seldom  or 
never  made  a suggestion,  I have  almost  invariably 
found  that  the  decision  on  my  statement  of  fact  was 
exactly,  what  I would  have  arrived  at  myself. 

16990:  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I suppose  you  should  re- 
gard, your,  proposition  with  respect  to  this  examination 
of  the  various  classes  of  schools  as  within  the  province 
of  this  Commission,  that  it  is  within  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  “ character,  and 
extent  of  the  instruction  ” afforded  by  the  State  insti- 
tutions now  existing  in  Ireland  ? — -Precisely.  It  was 
. that  passage  in  the  Commission  that  suggested  the  idea 
to  me,  in  the  first  instance. 
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16991.  And  do  you  think  that  your  plan  is  the  best  Oct.  29,  186& 
method  of  meeting  that  ? — I think  it  is  the  most  precise,  Corn^W 
exact,  and  searching.  Mahony,  esq. 

16992.  Bev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Have  you  any  model 
schools  in  your  district? — No. 

16993.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  would  like  to 
have  developed  a taste  for  reading.  Can  you  suggest 
any  mode  by  which  that  could  be  done  ? — I think  we 
should  begin  with  the  teachers  first. 

16994.  How  would  you  begin  with  the  teachers?— 

By  an  improved  system  of  instruction — by  encouraging 
it.  Now,  in  the  classification  of  our  teachers,  litera- 
ture is  very  badly  provided  for.  The  programme  laid 
down  for  the  classification  of  teachers  is  very  much 
in  need  of  amendment,  first  of  all.  It  was  shaped 
some  twenty  years  ago ; and  it  has  never  been  altered 
since,  while  the  influence  of  public  enlightenment,  and 
the  progress  of  science,  has  altered  things  very  ma- 
terially. Secondly,  it  is  peculiarly  defective  in  this  ; 
it  regards  all  intellects  as  alike,  or  nearly  so.  The 
course  is  the  same  for  all.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr. 

TTa.Hfl.rn  or  Lord  Macaulay  were  mathematicians,  but  if 
they  were  not,  they  could  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  second 
class  teachers.  Unless  a man  is  able  to  answer  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  questions  in  algebra,  geometry  and 
mensmatiou,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  reasoning,  his 
advance,  even  to  the  second  class,  is  impossible.  What 
I would  suggest  would  be — that  there  should  be  a 
double  course ; that  is  to  say,  a minimum  of  science 
and  a maximum  of  literature,  or  else  a maximum  of 
science  and  a minimum  of  literature.  I would  reward 
a man  of  scientific  taste ; and  I would  also  reward  a 
man  of  literary  taste.  If  a person  had  not  a taste  for 
abstract  science  and  that  he  had  a taste  for  literature, 

I would  have  that  rewarded.  I think  the  tendency 
of  that  would  be,  to  create  a taste  for  literature  amongst 
the  teachers,  and  by  consequence  a taste  for  literature 
among  the  masses  of  our  population. 

16995.  That  is,  you  would  suggest  an  amendment  of 
the  syllabus  of  subjects  by  which  a classification  is 
gained?— Precisely.  That  it  should  not  be  the  same  for 
all ; that  one  should  have  the  option  of  an  extended 
course  of  science,  and  a short  course  of  literature,  or  an 
extended  course  of  literature,  and  a comparatively  short 
course  of  science. 

16996.  You  mean  on  certain  subjects  there  could  be 
the  same  course  for  all — to  a certain  point,  and  after 
that  there  might  be  a bifurcated  course  in  literature  or 
science? — Precisely.  A certain  amount  of  science  or 
a certain  amount  of  literature. 

16997.  What  is  the  best  school  in  your  district,  if 
any  one  is  more  prominent  than  another? — There  are 
very  good  boys’  schools  in  Cloyne  and  at  Tallow.  I 
think  they  are  about  the  best.  There  are  very  good 
female  schools  at  Lismore,  Dungourney,  and  Castle- 
martyr.  Midleton  convent  school  is  very  good.  I 
have  four  convent  schools  in  my  charge  at  present ; 
and  I think  Midleton  both  in  the  amount  of  the 
education  it  gives  and  having  a much  larger  attend- 
ance, is  rather  better  than  the  others. 

16998.  Just  think  for  one  moment  of  the  pupils 
who  within  the  last  few  years  have  done  best  in  their 
schools : should  you  say  they  have  received  very  good 
education — the  children  who  have  passed  through  the 
Fifth  Book  ? — We  have  very  few  in  the  Fifth  Book. 

16999.  Take  then  the  class  who  read  in  the  Fourth 
Book  in  school,  and  leave  school.  Speaking  of  your 
general  experience  in  examining  would  you  say  they  get 
a fair  education? — I would  say  a rather  fair  education. 

The  reading  is  not  good  ; it  is  indistinct.  The  writing 
is  very  good,  and  has  considerably  improved  of  late 
yeqrs.  The  dictation  in  some  cases  is  almost  perfect, 
and  very  "rarely  bad.  Practical  arithmetic  is  very 
fairly  understood.  Grammar,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
neither  speak  nor  write  bad  English,  maybe  considered 
to  be  fairly  taught.  Geography  is  not  taught  to  the 
extent  I would  wish,  but  still  there  is  a very  fair 
gpneral  knowledge  of  it. 

17Q0Q.  You  say  that  the  reading  is  indistinct,  but 
is  it  intelligent  ?— No.  What  I would  call  really  intelli- 
gqpf  , reading  is  very  rare. 
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-Cornelius 
Mahony,  esq. 


17001.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  understand 
what  they  read  in  the  new  Fourth  Book  ? — The  Fourth 
Book  is  but  a very  short  time  in  use.  I think  there 
are  some  lessons  in  the  early  part  of  it  which  they  do 
not  understand.  The  want  of  understanding  what 
they  read  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  our 
teaching. 

17002.  "With  respect  to  arithmetic  do  you  think  they 
have  a good  practical  and  useful  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic?— I think  they  have. 

17003-  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  remains 
with  them  two  or  three  years  afterwards? — I am  quite 
sure  the  average  number  of  those  that  remain  a year 
or  a year  and  a half  in  the  fourth  class,  are  fully  equal 
to  any  practical  work  given  to  them  in  afterlife ; for 
example,  the  calculation  of  acreage,  of  rent,  poundage 
on  poor-rate,  and  the  several  other  practical  questions 
that  may  arise  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  buying  and 
selling.  A good  many  of  our  pupils  become  clerks,  not  in 
large  establishments,  but  in  country  shops ; and  they 
seem  to  be  fully  equal  to  transacting  the  business  of 
those  concerns. 

17004.  Mr.  Stokes. — With  what  object  do  you  sup- 
pose the  State  examines  teachers  ? — It  examines  them 
to  ascertain  their  literary  fitness,  and  it  classes  them 
accordingly;  but  I think  somewhat  defectively;  be- 
cause their  practical  ability  and  the  intelligence  of 
their  pupils  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  in 
their  classification.  I can,  for  example,  stop  any  teacher 
who  is  inefficient.  I can  prevent  him  going  in  for 
examination  ; but  it  is  a very  ungracious  tiling  some- 
times to  do  that.  The  state  of  his  school  is  not  suffi- 
ciently considered. 

17005.  In  reference  to  mere  examinations  is  it  not 
necessary  to  provide  that  the  teacher  should  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  boys  anything  which  boys  of  the  working 
classes  may  happen  to  want  to  leam. — Certainly. 

17006.  Would  it  be  fair  to  give  a candidate  a high 
classification  for  literary  attainments  alone,  without 
providing  for  a considerable  amount  of  technical  know- 
ledge?— I would  not  classify  the  teacher  on  mere 
knowledge.  I apprehend  the  state  of  the  schools  is  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account.  I would  class  him  on 
both.  Then  I do  not  consider  a large  amount  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  is  required.  Very  few  boys  in  our 
schools  leam  geometry  as  far  as  the  sixth  book,  and 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.  The  lessons  on 
l-easoning  are  never  taught.  These  I regard  as  valuable, 
because  being  what  might  be  considered  intellectual 
gymnastics ; but  for  their  practical  value  to  the  school, 

I conceive  they  are  of  less  value. 

17007.  You  stated,  as  one  objection,  that  Macau- 
lay and  Hallam  would  not  get  above  second  class  un- 
less they  had  a good  knowledge  of  mathematics? — 
Unless  they  had  a fair  knowledge — unless  they  were 
able,  at  least,  to  answer  50  per  cent,  of  our  questions 
in  geometry,  algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  reasoning. 

17008.  Do  you  think  that  every  National  school- 
master ought  to  be  able  to  answer  fairly  in  these  sub- 
jects in  order  to  get  a good  classification  from  the 
State? — But  suppose  he  was  weak  upon  these  subjects, 
I would  have  that  weakness  supplemented  by  an  en- 
larged course  of  literature. 

17009.  Would  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  parish  that  he  should  be  classified  as  a good  school- 
master on  account  of  his  literary  qualifications,  if  he 
was  not  able  to  teach  the  children  figures? — He 
should  teach  arithmetic,  of  course ; but  the  higher 
figures  and  natural  philosophy  are  seldom  or  ever 
taught.  Therefore  they  are  not  essential. 

17010.  By  what  argument  do  you  maintain  the 
principle  of  payment  by  classification? — I consider 
there  is  a merit  in  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
teachers ; but  I consider  that  the  principle  is  bad,  to 
class  him  merely  for  his  knowledge.  I would  say  that 
lus  practical  efficiency  should  reckon  at  least  one-half. 

17011.  You  would  not  say  it  was  wise  in  the 
State  to  pay  a man  for  having  passed  a good  examina- 
tion ? — I think  there  is  merit  in  passing  a good  ex- 
amination, and  such  merit  should  be  rewarded. 

17012.  Is  it  a merit  which  deserves  an  annuity 


from  the  State  ? — I would  say  it  is.  In  higher  offices — 
for  example,  university  fellowships — a fair  annuity  is 
paid,  either  by  the  State  or  public  property,  as  a reward 
for  distinguished  answering. 

17013.  Historically,  is  that  an  accurate  account? — 

I should  say  it  is.  Take  for  example  the  fellowships 
in  Trinity  College.  The  answering  on  which  they  are- 
awarded  is  almost  exclusively  scientific. 

17014.  Shouldn’t  they  have  duties  to  perform? — 
They  have  duties  to  perform ; and  they  perform  them. 
And  the  teacher  is  presumed  to  perform  a duty.  The 
State  does  not  give  him  a stipend  unless  he  actually 
teaches;  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to  teach  the  stipend 
is  withdrawn.  But  the  State  pays  him,  as  I conceive, 
both  as  a reward  for  his  superior  education,  and  also 
as  a reward  for  communicating  it  to  others. 

17015.  Is  it  wise  that  the  master  who  has  passed 
an  examination  in  the  first-class,  and  teaches  30  chil- 
dren, shall  draw  a higher  stipend  from  the  State  than 
the  master  who  passes  in  the  third-class,  and  teaches 
130  children  equally  well? — I do  not  consider  it  ob- 
jectionable that  he  shoxdd  be  paid  so ; because  he  has  a 
certain  merit  in  his  answering.  He  teaches  a smaller 
number,  and  that  may  not  be  his  fault.  The  countiy 
may  be  thinly  populated.  But  the  man  who  teaches  the 
larger  number  derives  other  advantages  from  it.  Be- 
cause a large  number  of  the  children  pay  school-fees  : I 
am  sorry  to  say  not  as  much  as  they  ought. 

17016.  But  looking  at  it  in  a State  point  of  view, 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  pay  the  man  for  the  work 
done,  rather  than  for  having  passed  the  examination  ? 
— I think  so.  I believe  there  is  an  outcry  by  some 
teachers  against  the  plan  of  payment  by  results.  I 
suspect  that  this  clamour  has  been  raised  by  people 
who  neglect  their  schools  and  had  attained  high  classi- 
fication. I know  men  in  the  third-class,  receiving  pay 
as  a third-class  teacher,  who  are  far  more  efficient  than 
some  in  the  first-class. 

17017.  Lord  Glonbrock. — Don’t  you  think  that  a 
high-classed  master,  generally  speaking,  is  practically 
less  capable  of  teaching  what  the  State  -wishes  to  teach, 
that  is,  primary  education,  than  a person  who  has  not 
gone  so  far  in  his  education? — I don’t  say  that  the 
higher  education  would  disqualify  him ; but,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  I find  the  high-class  teachers  are 
more  inefficient.  Third-class  teachers  are  frequently 
more  efficient  than  first-class  teachers.  One  of  the  causes 
may  be  that  they  endeavour  to  fit  themselves  for  high 
class ; and  the  time  and  care  which  they  should  give 
to  the  children  they  give  to  themselves. 

17018.  The  third  class  do  more  work,  as  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  than  the  higher  class  of  teachers  do  ? 
— They  often  do  more  work  for  the  State. 

17019.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Still,  I presume,  it  is 
your  opinion  the  literary  qualifications  of  superior 
teachers  should  be  taken  into  account  and  paid  for  ? — 
Certainly.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an  amendment  of  the 
pay  of  teachers,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  teachers 
of  the  class  of  first  of  third.  The  relative  payments 
are  pretty  fairly  arranged ; so  if  an  increase  were 
made,  that  increase  should  be  made  in  every  class,  un- 
less those  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  all,  in  order  to 
stimulate  them  to  further  exertion. 

17020.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  the  first  class 
are  already  sufficiently  remunerated  by  the  State  ? — In 
some  cases  I do  not  think  they  are. 

17021.  But  considering  the  advantage  to  the  State 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  class  of  first  of  third,  to  whom 
you  have  referred,  do  you  suppose  then-  salaries  should 
be  increased  ? — They  should ; and  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  a number  of  the  older  teachers  who  were 
received  into  connexion  with  the  Board  several  years 
ago.  These  men  were  not  able  to  apply  themselves  to 
new  subjects ; for  example,  to  such  a thing  as 
reasoning  and  the  higher  mathematics ; and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  have  remained  in  the  third,  and 
although  some  of  those  older  men  were  the  most  de- 
serving teachers  of  my  acquaintance. 

17022.  Is  there  not  a benefit  to  the  State  in  having 
teachers  of  superior  qualifications  scattered  through 
the  country  in  different  districts  ? — Certainly. 
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17023.  Does  tlie  fact  of  their  existence,  and  that 
they  are  superior,  induce  others  of  inferior  qualifica- 
tions to  study,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  ? 

— I think  the  primary  object  which  induces  them  to 
study  is  to  advance  themselves  in  their  classification. 

17624.  With  regard  to  the  teachers  themselves,  do 
many  of  them,  in  the  district  in  which  you  are  now 
placed,  reside  far  from  their  school-houses  ? — Sometimes 
they  reside  a distance  of  three  and  four  miles.  I have 
been  lately  making  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Commission.  I found  some  cases  of  National  teachers, 
male  and  female,  who  resided  a distance  of  four  miles 
from  their  schools. 

17025.  In  the  winter  season  don’t  you  find  that 
. operate  injuriously  on  attendance  1 — I think  it  must. 

17026.  Should  you  suppose  it  desirable  that  resi- 
dences should  be  provided  for  them  near  to  their 
school-houses  ? — Yes ; but  not  in  immediate  connexion 
•with  them.  It  should  be  at  a quarter  of  a mile  or  less. 

17027.  Is  there  a practical  disadvantage  in  their 
residing  immediately  adjoining  them  schools'! — Yes. 
Female  teachers  will  leave,  to  look  after  then-  domestic 
business ; and  it  is  a great  temptation  to  make  them 
leave  the  school.  Some  teachers  have  land,  and  it  is  a 
•temptation  to  them  to  leave  the  school  to  go  to  attend 
to  theii-  farm. 

17028.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  teachers  should  have 
a pension  after  having  served  a certain  number  of 
years? — Most  decidedly.  We  find  the  want  of  it  a 
great  disadvantage.  Very  often  we  find  a man  en- 
feebled by  age  or  infirmity.  It  is  very  hard  to  remove 
him,  when  we  see  he  will  only  get  a couple  of  years’ 
salary,  which  would  be  wasted  in  a year  or  two.  If 
there  was  a pension  to  be  given  him,  when  we  found 
a teacher  disabled  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
having  him  removed.  There  would  be  nothing  harsh 
in  such  a thing. 

17029.  One  of  the  complaints  of  teachers  is  that 
the  salaries  are  too  small.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I 
am  sure  they  are  quite  too  small,  when  you  consider 
the  education  required  from  them,  and  when  you  con- 
sider what  is  paid  to  the  Constabulary,  and  to  the 
■Coast  Guards,  and  other  public  servants,  they  are 
entirely  too  small.  I may  mention,  as  a practical 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  teachers,  that  I have  been  often 
content  to  take  an  instalment  of  what  I would  other- 
wise expect  from  them — that  is  to  say,  while,  if  a 
teacher  was  adequately  paid,  his  deficiency  may  be  such 
that  perhaps  the  purport  of  my  report  would  be  to 
•have  him  reprimanded  or  depressed,  or  punished  in 
some  way ; very  often  I have  been  stopped  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  poor  man  was  in  actual  want. 

17030.  Another  complaint  is  that  the  teacher  has 
in  some  cases  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school-houses,  or 
pay  for  repairs,  and  so  on.  Have  you  found  it  so  in 
your  district  ? — It  is  very  general  in  Connaught,  with 
which  I was  connected  some  years  ago. 

17031.  Does  it  exist  in  your  present  district? — No  ; 

I do  not  suppose  there  is  a case  of  it. 

17032.  With  regal'd  to  school  fees,  are  they  paid  to  any 
extent? — They  are  paid  pretty  generally,  but  the 
payment  is  in  this  way — I suppose  the  boy  remains 
six  weeks  in  one  quarter,  and  four  weeks  in  another. 
It  might  be  expected  the  parent  would  pay  for  the 
two  quarters,  but  the  practice  is  that  he  pays  for  the 
ten  weeks  the  child  is  at  school.  The  quarter  is 
reckoned  by  the  actual  days  of  attendance — which  has 
a mischievous  effect ; for  if  a man  pays  the  whole 
quarter  he  will  send  his  child  every,  day  to  school, 
whereas  now  paying  for  the  actual  days  of  attendance 
he  keeps  him  at  home  on  every  frivolous  pretext. 

17033.  Are  there  many  children  of  respectable 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  attending  the  convent  and 
the  ordinary  National  schools  in  your  district  who 
make  no  payment  in  the  shape  of  fees  ? — My  notion 
is  that  the  respectable  parents  of  the  district  generally 
pay.  Those  who  are  best  off  are  not  so  liberal  in  pro- 
portion to  theii-  means  as  those  who  are  in  compara- 
tively humbler  circumstances.  At  least  I have  heard 
that  complaint  made  by  teacheis. 

17034.  Do  you  know  of  many  cases  of  children  of 
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respectable  parents  attending  ordinary  National  schools 
who  make  no  payments?— I have  no  recollection  of 
any  one  case  at  present. 

17035.  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  payment  they 
make  ? — In  general  the  average  rate  of  payment  is  a 
Is.  or  Is.  6 cl.  a quarter,  though  they  are  nominally 
entered  at  a half-crown,  and  five  shillings,  and  soforth. 

I think  that  is  more  nominal  than  real.  They  seldom 
exceed  two  shillings  a quarter. 

17036.  Now,  should  we  find  the  parent  of  a respect- 
able child  paying  by  the  week  instead  of  quarterly — 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  six  weeks  of  attendance  one 
quarter,  and  four  weeks  of  another,  instead  of  paying 
for  the  whole  they  pay  for  two  quarters  ? — Sometimes 
they  pay  by  the  week,  which  induces'  a more  regular 
attendance;  for  if  they  pay  on  a Monday  they  are 
sure  to  remain  for  the  week. 

17037.  In  the  convent  schools  in  your  district  are 
there  many  children  of  the  respectable  class,  respect- 
able shopkeepers,  and  so  on,  receiving  theii-  education 
without  any  fee  ? — There  are  two  convent  schools,  one 
in  Youghal  and  the  other  in  Midleton,  where  they 
educate  upwards  of  1,200,  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
statutes  of  the  order  is  not  to  accept  any  fee — which 
I think  has  not  at  all  been  productive  of  beneficial 
results.  I recollect  some  years  ago,  when  I was  con- 
nected with  a convent  school  at  Glastliule,  near  Kings- 
town, it  was  very  punctual  in  exacting  payment.  I 
made  a calculation  of  the  per  centage  of  attendance,  and 
I found  it  was  about  79  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  on  the  roll ; whereas,  in  a convent  school  at 
Kingstown,  within  half  a mile,  the  per  centage  was 
only  51  per  cent.  I have  often  urged  on  the  conductors 
of  convent  schools,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  them- 
selves, that  they  should  exact  the  fees  punctually. 

17038.  Considering  that  the  State  pays  for  educa- 
tion, do  you  think  parents  themselves  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  more  than  they  do  in  return  for  the 
education  they  receive? — I think  they  should.  The 
effect  of  charging  higher  would  be  that  they  would 
value  education  more.  The  cheaper  you  make  it,  the 
more  disposed  will  they  be  to  undervalue  it.  How 
much  more,  then,  when  it  is  entirely  gratuitous  ? 

17039.  The  Chairman. — Do  not  a large  proportion 
of  the  children  remain  too  long  in  the  lower  classes  ? — 
They  do  very  often.  A good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in 
mere  spelling,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  the  children 
get  the  lessons  off  by  rote  from  constant  repetition.  I 
have  frequently  met  with  a class — and  it  is  one  of  the 
tests  I would  apply  to  a bad  school — if  I were  asked 
how  to  apply  one  test  to  a bad  school,  and  one  only — 
the  test  I would  apply  is  to  find  whether  they  had  got 
the  lessons  off  by  rote.  I have  frequently  placed  my 
hand  over  the  book  which  a child  seemed  to  be  reading, 
and  the  children  repeated  the  lesson  as  glibly  as  pos- 
sible, showing  they  had  committed  it  to  memory.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  lessons  in  the  lower  class  books 
being  so  few.  The  books  should  be  larger;  for  the 
children  of  apt  memory  learn  the  whole  book  by  rote. 
I have  often  heard  children  read  a lessson  from  the 
Second  Book,  and  when  I have  referred  them  to  the 
First  Book  they  failed  to  read  the  easier  words  at  sight. 

17040.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  children  are 
expected  each  year  to  pass  in  a higher  standard  than 
they  did  in  the  previous  year  ? — Yes. 

17041.  Suppose  a system  of  payment  by  results, 
would  it  be  desirable  that  the  number  of  times 
should  be  limited  in  which  the  same  child  should  be 
presented  in  the  First  and  Second  Book? — There  is 
great  difficulty  in  fixing  an  arbitrary  limit ; for  in 
some  cases  the  attendance  is  bad,  and  in  those  cases  I 
think  the  proficiency  should  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  attendance  father  than  by  any  definite  practice. 

17042.  You  have  said  that  some  of  the  teachers  who 
pass  the  best  examinations  and  obtain  high  classifica- 
tion are  not  as  efficient,  as  practical  teachers,  as  some 
of  the  third  class  ? — Some — I don’t  say  as  a general 
rule.  Some  first  class  teachers  are  very  good  and  some 
very  inferior. 

17043.  On  the  subject  of  examinations,  are  not  a 
number  of  marks  assigned  to  the  various  subjects  ? — The 
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Oct.  29,  1868.  system  of  examination,  as  it  is  observed  at  present,  is 
. — — a very  fair  one.  There  is  a certain  value  assigned  to 
Mal"onyS esq.  each  suMect>  and  in  tlie  oral  examination  the  answer- 
ing is  marked  accordingly.  For  example,  in  the  oral 
examination  arithmetic  counts  100,  grammar  30,  and 
geography  50.  If  ten  questions  be  asked  in  arithmetic, 
and  seven  are  answered,  that  scores  70 ; if  ten  be  asked 
in  grammar,  and  seven  are  answered,  tliat  scores  21 ; 
and  if  ten  are  asked  in  geography,  and  Seven  are  an- 
swered, that  scores  35.  The  system  of  marking  the 
written  exercises — assigning  a numerical  value  to 
each — is  a very  fair  one.  It  has  been  in  use  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  it  is  much  fairer  to  the  candi- 
date, and  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  examiner  to 
mark  them  now  than  in  the  vague  way  in  which  they 
were  formerly  marked. 

17044.  Then  have  you  no  means  of  suggesting  that 
the  teacher  should  be  examined  in  a high  class  ? — I 
would  say  that  every  teacher  should  answer  a certain 
amount  in  all  the  essential  subjects  ; but  I would  give 
an  opportunity  of  supplementing  his  defects  in  one 
subject  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  another. 

17045.  Is  it  a habit  in  your  distinct  for  these  chil- 
dren who  pay  for  their  schooling  to  make  their  weekly 
payments  in  advance! — When  the  payment  takes 
place  weekly  it  is  generally  paid  on  the  Monday ; 
when  the  quarterly  payments  are  made,  they  are  gene- 
rally made  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  perhaps,  at 
the  end  of  two  quarters  or  three. 

17046.  Lord  Clonbrock. — The  weekly  payment 
made  on  Monday,  is  that  a payment  in  advance,  or  for 
the  week  preceding  ? — It  is  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week. 

17047.  The  Chairman. — In  advance! — In  advance. 
Sometimes  the  parents  give  work  in  lieu  of  money  to 
the  teacher.  Occasionally  teachers  have  small  plots 
of  land,  and,  in  that  case,  a farmer  gives  the  work  of 
horses  and  men  for  the  quarterly  payment.  People, 
too,  fall  into  arrear.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  happens 
very  frequently. 

17048.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
it  a rule  that  these  payments  should  be  in  advance  like 
the  weekly  payments  1 — No ; it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  make'  that  coercive.  Sometimes  a person  who  could 
afford  to  pay  at  the  end  of  a quarter  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  in  advance ; but  I don’t  think  people  like  it  to 
be  forced  in  that  way. 

17049.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  quarterly  payments  and  make  all  payments 
weekly,  in  advance! — I scarcely  think  it  would  be 
desirable  ; for  a poor  person  might  be  able  to  pay  two 
or  three  shillings  towards  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
when  he  may  not  be  able  to  pay  One  or  two  pence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week. 

17050.  Mr.  SuUivan. — You  say  some  pupils  pay 
nominally  two  shillings  or  two  shillings  and  six  pence, 
but  on  an  average  they  only  pay  two  shillings !— -Yes ; 
but  more  generally  a shilling  only. 

17 05 1 . Is  it  that  the  balance  is  dispensed  with  by  the 
patrons,  or  that  it  is  difficult  of  collection,  or  that  there 
is  a compromise  made  by  the  teachers  with  the 
parents? — I should  say  by  compromise  with  the  parents; 
and  these  large  fees  marked  on  the  time-tables,  are  as 
much  for  display  as  anything  else. 

17052.  Is  not  that  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
teachers,  to  mark  them  when  he  does  not  hope  to  get 
them  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  is.  I have  generally  ob- 
served in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  fees  were  small 
and  punctually  paid,  the  teacher  fared  better  than  where 
the  fees  were  higher.  I have  always  encouraged  teachers 
to  look  for  low  fees,  but  to  exact  punctual  payments. 

17053.  Suppose  a child  was  only  present  for  one  day 
in  a quarter  he  should  pay  for  the  entire  quarter? — 
That  is  what  I mean. 

17054.  Wouldn’t  it  injure  the  teacher  to  have  it 
appear  on  the  books  that  he  will  nominally  charge 
certain  fees  which  in  reality  he  never  gets?— -Well,  I 
don’t  think  it  injures  him  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view.  There  is  a want  of  principle  in  pretending  to 
charge  what  is  not  actully  paid.  That  is  the  only 
objection  I see  to  it. 


1 7 055.  You  said  land  was  a temptation  to  a teacher 
to  take  him  out  of  school  ? — Yes ; T speak  generally 
with  regard  to  all  Ireland — eveiy  part  I have  been 
acquainted  with.  I,  say  as  a general  rule,  when  a 
teacher  has  land  he  neglects  the  school ; though  I have 
found  exceptional  cases,  where  men  having  land  were 
the  most  efficient  teachers  I was  ever  acquainted  with. 

17056.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  your 
present' district  ? — At  present  there  is  a model  agricul- 
tural school  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  which  has 
a few  resident  boarder’s. 

17057.  Where  is  that  in? — Glengarragh,  about  two 
miles  from  Lismore.  There  is  an  ordinary  agricultural 
school  at  Lismore,  and  there  is  another  ordinary  agri- 
cultural school  at  a place  called  Grange,  which  is  en- 
dowed by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave. 

17058.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  these 
three,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching? — The  Lismore 
school  is  a good  one — one  far  above  the  average.  The 
Glengarragh  school  is  about  an  average  one,  and  the 
Grange  is  about  the  same.  The  teacher  has  been  rather 
unfortunate,  and  was  removed  lately  from  the  school. 

17059.  But  the  cause  arising  not  from  the  land,  but 
general  character? — Yes. 

17060.  Lord  Clonbrock — Do  you  think  it  right  or 
wrong  in  rural  districts  to  have  a small  addition  of  land 
given  to  the  teacher,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  there 
to  get  a little  agricultural  instruction? — I know  very 
little  of  agriculture  ; but  it  appears  that  if  they  got  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  that 
would  have  a tendency  to  draw  them  away  from  bad 
systems.  They  might  get  rid  of  some  popular  pre- 
judices which  prevail  amongst  farmers. 

17061.  Do  you  suppose  such  instruction  would  neces- 
sarily interfere  -with  the  primary  instruction  to  any  ex- 
tent?—If  a boy  reads  the  Agricultural  Glass  Book  he 
learns  to  read  as  well  as  from  any  other  book ; and 
there  is  as  much  mental  cultivation  in  that  as  in  the 
reading  of  any  of  the  other  class  books. 

17062.  The  reason  I ask  the  question  is,  you  said  the 
attention  to  land  by  the  master  has  a tendency  to  keep 
him  too  much  out  of  school  ? — Yes ; but  in  this  case  I 
referred  not  to  what  are  called  agricultural  schools,  but 
to  schools  the  teacher  of  which  has  a piece  of  land  for 
his  own  private  use. 

17063.  Precisely,  those  are  the  schools  I want  to 
refer  to,  I want  to  know  whether  that  piece  of  land 
would  not  be  subsidiary  to  an  ordinary  school  for  teach- 
ing agriculture? — I think  it  might. 

17064.  The  Earl  of  Dimraven. — In  the  schools  you 
mentioned,  had  the  boys  anything  to  say  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  farm? — In  the  Glengarragh  and  Lismore 
schools  they  have. 

17065.  I don’t  mean  the  Glengarragh  school  but  the 
ordinary  school  in  which  you  say  that  land  is  in  certain 
eases  attached  to  the  position  of  teacher? — Speaking 
generally,  throughout  Ireland  the  proportion  of  schools 
in  which 'boys  work  is  very  few.  Even  in  Model 
Agricultural  schools,  I have  known  instances  in  which 
the  boys  never  worked  on  the  farm. 

17066.  In  what  mode  do  you  say  the  teacher’s  hav- 
ing land  interferes  with  his  duties?— He  devotes  time 
to  his  farm  that  might  be  devoted  to  school.  Perhaps 
he  Sends  boys  to  work  for  him. 

17067.  Do  you  consider  that  he  devotes  a portion 
of  the  regular  school  horns? — I am  afraid  that  very 
often  he  does. 

17068.'  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  any  harm 
to  a schoolmaster  to  have  a small  plot  of  ground,  not 
too  lai’ge  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  labour  ? — I suppose 
it  would.  Of  course  it  would  be  to  his  personal  advan- 
tage. Whatever  improves  his  condition  is  of  advantage. 
But  it  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I conceive  there 
■Would  be  any  advantage  in  it. 

17069.  Do  you  think  a man  can  keep  land,  keeping 
more  than  two  cows,  without  neglecting  his  school  ? — I 
have  known  a few  instances  where  men  had  land — I 
cannot  presume  to  say  what  the  extent  of  it  was — very 
probably  they  had  two  cows — and  I have  found  them 
as  efficient  as  any  others;  but  I must  say  the  invari- 
able practice  is  quite  the  other1  way. 
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17070.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  admitted  the  children 
sometimes  don’t  understand  what  they  read?J — That,  I 


mar.  To  a person  passing  in  one  minimum  and  OcA.  29,  l8t 
attaining  the  other  maximum  I would  give  a third,  or 
emm  aofond  class:  then,  to  the  probationer  who 


somewues  uull  u imuomuauu  - -o  - , ,,  „i  „ uorneuu! 

apprehend,  is; the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  teach-  even  second,  class;  then,  to  the  probationer  who  MahcmVi 

ing  of  all  our  schools.  would  pass  a minimum  in  each,  I would  give  a certi- 

°17071.  Does  that  arise  at  all,  in  your  opinion,  from  ficate  of  competency.  . 

the  character  of  the  books  themselves  that  are  given  to  17082.  But  if  the  examines  do  not  gauge  the 
them?— I think  so;  but  that  is  a subject  I would  rather  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  om  what  argument  do  you 
not  express  an  opinion  on.  I have  already  expressed  maintain  the  qualification.  What  I want  to  ask  is  why 

it,  in  a1  communication  to  the  Commissioners,  that  I the  system  of  classes  should  not  be  abolished,  and  why 

attribute  that  defect  to  the  existing  books ; but  I have  every  man  and  woman  whoever  reaches  the  minimum 
personal  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  go  into  that  on  each  of  the  subjects  in  wffich  you  measure  teaclmrs,. 
question.  should  not  be  passed  as  classified  teachers  so  far?— You 

4 17072  I speak  not  so  much  of  the  whole  class  of  would  thereby  class  the  ignorant  with  a person  corn- 
books  of  every  kind  in  those  schools  as  the  Reading  paratively  enlightened.  You  would  reward  a person 
Lesson  Books  employed  generally  ?— There  were  three  who  merely  has  a minimum ; you  would  reward  his 
sets  of  lesson  books,  one  published  at  the  formation  of  intellectual  worth  precisely  as  you  rewarded  the  man 
the  Board,  and  the  second  published  in  ’48,  or  there-  who  takes  a high  class  m science  or  a high  class  m 
abouts,  and  the  third  within  the  last  two  years.  I literature.  . , 

think  each  set  was  and  is  defective  in  that  respect.  17083.  The  man  who  takes  low  class  under  your 

17073.  I am  not  alluding  so  much  to  the  books  of  present  system,  does  better  service  than  the  man  wbo 
the  Board  generally,  as  to  the  class  of  books  employed  takes  a high  class?— Yes ; but  I would  reward  him 
. . ® , , V i: 1,™ — „v>  O^nr-rlino-lv  T would  reward  him  for  his  efficiency  ; 


m pnmaiy  scnoois  ior  reacmng  iviiuiug  woioag  

of  extracts  of  higher  authors,  whether  you  think  that  I would  also  reward  him  for  his  acquirements,  ihe 
objectionable,  or  whether  books  should  be  made  intelli-  acquirements  of  the  comparatively  illiterate  I would 
oible  to  the  capacity  of  the  child?— I hold  that  lessons  reward  proportionately. 

should  be  taken  entirely  from  the  higher  authors.  In  17084.  Can  a pe^on^^^^jati^ 
all  cases  where  compilations  have  been  made,  the  as  fixed  at, present  be  called  ^ratq?-No.  A 
poverty  of  the  language  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  requir  ed.  He  coukl 

the  intelligence  of  the  fluid  not  be  called  illiterate.  When  I say  illiterate,  I mean 

17074  Do  you  think  that  a child  of  eight  or  nine  comparatively  illiterate.  A man  who  knows  six  books 

can  understand  extracts  from  what  we  would  call  the  of  geometry,  and  a fan-  amount  of  arithmetic  ^um- 

Classic  authors  in  the  English  language?— I know  mar,  and  geography,  that  man  is  not  what  you  could 

hundreds  of  extracts  taken  from  the  early  Classic  call  illiterate.  . .. 

authors  fully  equal  to  the  understanding  of  children  170S5,  Rev.  Mr6W.— Are  you  awaieofanothei 
f that  age  J 1 complaint  of  the  teachers  which  has  not  yet  ^ been 

° 17075°  Are  you  aware  in  Prussia  they  have  come  to  mentioned  : the  power  of  the  manager  to  dismiss  them  ? 

. J n "vr  T knAiir  made,  that  complaint,  io  be 


the  opposite  conclusion? — No.  - T’-K  i — ."  ,,  , , ■.%  T 

17076  That  they  have  strictly  shut  out  the  Classic  sure,  the  principle  is  rather  hard ; but  I would  say 
authors,  and  that  a book  is  compiled  more  for  the  from  my  experience  of  managers  that  the  power  has 
intelligence  of  the  boy?— I think  that  is  an  injurious  been  seldom  or  never  abused. 

course?  Canon  Mosely  has  stated,  in  one  of  his  17086.  It  is  not  a grievance  then,  calling  for  any 
reports,,  that  the  books  which-  would  suit  a boarding  great  attention?— No.  It  is  not  a practical  grievance, 
! . . ,1  . ..i.  .j>  v_.;i U „,,5*  „ it.  is  nhierti  on  able  m principle. 


-I  know  they  have  made  that  complaint.  To  be 


17086,  It  is  not  a grievance  then,  calling  for  any 
;reat  attention? — No.  It  is  not  a practical  grievance, 


school  that  the  same  set  of  books  would  suit  a village  though  it  os  objectionable  m principle. 


. tnat  tae  same  sev  oi  uuum  wvuiu  — — j,— — — » . * ..  . . -in 

ihool,  and  I quite  agree  nrtb  dim.  VWSt.  How  do  jommeanobjectioiiaMe  MW 

17077  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  — I think  it  is  objectionable  m principle  that  a man 
to  prepare  books  in  that  way?— As  far  as  I have  may  be  dismissed  for  no  cause  whatever. 

F 1 ,1  1„ „ lTfiftS  Wlinsft  servant,  do  vou  consider  the  teacher 


seeTthe°se  compilations,  the  poverty  of  'the  language,  17088.  Whose  servant  do  you 
of  its  very  nature,  induces  a corresponding  poverty  of  is— the  managers  or  the  servant  of  the  SUte  ?— 1 racti 
thought  in  those  who  read  them ; whereas  entrants  oalljhe.  is  the  seiwant  ot  the  maonigen  lhatisamat- 
from  Classic  writers,  by  its  suggestiveness,  tend  to  ter  more  for  the  Legisktme  or  the  Gowerment  tram 
develop  the  intellect  of  the  child— that  they  make  it  for  me,  but  practically  the  teacher  is  the  seivant  of  the 


think  manager. 

17078  Lord  Clonbrock.— Independent  of  books,  17089.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  he 
don't  yon  ind  fault  with  teachers  that  they  do  not  should  become  leta  the  servant  of  the  manager  and 
make  children  read,  and  that  they  do  not  take  the  more  the  servant  of  the  State!— I doubt  that  there 
trouble  of  stopping  them  and  making  them  understand  i would  be  any  practical  advantage  in  it. 

Do  they!— They  try  to  make  the  child  umderetnnd  the  17090.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  m itl— I 

lesson  in  a sort  of  way.  Generally  speaking,  the  think  there  would. 

Stest  defect  in  their-  teaching  is,  that  they  do  that  in  17091.  Lord  Clonbrock  -Practically  would  you 
a very  unskilful  way.  For  example,  in  explaining  the  ever  get  the  manager  to  act  at  all  if  you  chd  not  give  that 
meaning  of  a word,  they  endeavour  to  give  a definition  power  over  the  teacher  t—l  ou  would,  andyou  would  not. 
37Sin  high-somicling  langn.ge,  more  unintelligible  17093  Rev.  Mr  Co«e.-Have  you  never  had 

to  a child  than  the  original  word  ; whereas,  if  they  charge  of  a model  school  %— Only  one. 
looked  at  the  primitive  literal  meauingof  the  word,  17093.  Winch .was  that  !_Hewtovnstewart. 

and  then  showed  how  it  was  applied  in  its  secondary  17094.  Rev  Dr.  Triton  — How  long  since!— A 

“d  metaphorical  sense,  they  would  enable  one  to  see  year  and  a-lndf  ago.  I was  three  years  connected  with 

how  to  arrive  at  the  precise  point  of  the  meaning.  it.  I left  m June,  16b0. 

17P7Q  Tn  font,  tliew  are  satisfied  with  a lush-sound-  17095.  Sir  Robert  Kerne.— Mr.  Mahony,_  what  are 


looked  at  the  primitive  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  17093.  Which i was  that '^-JNewtownstewar-t 

and  then  showed  how  it  was  applied  in  its  secondary  17094.  Rev  Dr.  Wilson.— How  long  since? 

and  metaphorical  sense,  they  would  enable  one  to  see  year  and  a-half  ago.  I was  three  years  connected  with 
how  to  arrive  at  the  precise  point  of  the  meaning;  it.  I left  m June,  1660. 

17079.  In  fact  they  are  satisfied  with  a high-sound-  17095.  Sir  Robert  Kcme.—Kv.  Mahony,  what  are 
ing  reading  without  taking  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  your  present 

whether  it  applies  or  not  1— Yes.  That  is  one  which  eastern  shore  of  Cork  harbour,  and  almost  m a stiaicht 
beyond  all  their-  defects  I have  been  always  obliged  to  line  northwards  to  a place  called  Lisgoold ; then  about 
Deyona  an  uue  » f to  Ballyduff,  near  Lismore,  and  in  a 


ad mSo*1'  M?  ^Stokes. — You  allow  that  the  present  curve  line  across  to  Stindbally,  in  the  County  of  Water- 
system  of  classification  does  not  correctly  measure  the  ford  It  is  au  unusually  large  ffistnet  being  Mon01ffie 
nullifications  of  .masters  or  mistresses  ?-Certainly.  sea-board.  It  includes  part  of  the  County  of  Cork  and 
4 17081  Would  you  see  a strong  objection  to  recog-  part  of. the  County  of  Waterford.  It  mcludes  the  bai  omes 
jdsing  as  teachers;  without  distinction,  all  those  who  of  Immokilly  and  Kinnataloon,  and  part  of  the  baiony 
3?  examination  reach  a minimum  standard?-  of  Barrymore,  in  the  Ckmnty  of  Cork,  and  the  baronies 
Yes  • I take  for  example,  a minimum  of  science  of  Ashmore  and  Ashbride,  Decies-mthin-Dium,  and 
and  an  enlarged  course  of  literature.  In  our  present  part  ,of  Decies-without-Drum,  m the  County  of  -Water- 
course the  minimum  of  literature  is  merely  gram-  ford. 
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17096.  Does  it  include  the  town  of  Youghal? — Tlie 
towns  of  Youghal,  Midleton,  Cloyne,  Castlemartyr, 
Mallow,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin. 

17097.  But  not  Fermoy  ? — N o. 

17098.  Within  that  district  how  many  National 
schools  have  you  imder  your  inspection  1 — 107  at 
present ; but  two  of  these  are  inoperative.  They  are 
vested  schools  in  suspended  list. 

17099.  I believe  there  is  no  model  school  in  that 
district? — No.  There  are  two  Christian  Brothers’ — 
one  at  Youghal  and  the  other  at  Dungarvan.  There 
are  convent  schools  in  both  of  these  parliamentary 
boroughs.  There  is  no  ordinary  school  in  Youghal 
under  the  Board  ; neither  is  there  in  Dungarvan. 

17100.  Had  there  been  ordinary  National  schools? 
— No ; even  the  Poor  Law  school  in  Dungarvan,  which 
had  been  a National  school,  has  ceased  connexion  with 
the  Board. 

17101.  I ask  had  there  been  formerly  ordinary  [Na- 
tional schools  in  the  town  ? — No,  except  there  was  a large 
boys’  school  in  Youghal  some  years  ago.  The  school 
which  was  a National  boys’  school,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  teach,  I should  say, 
about  300  boys.  There  was  no  National  school  at  any 
time  in  Dungarvan,  except  the  workhouse  school,  and 
that  workhouse  school  was  disconnected  from  the 
Board  some  years  ago  before  I became  connected  with 
the  district. 

17102.  Is  there  any  ordinary  National  school  in  the 
town  of  Youghal? — No.  The  convent  school  is  the 
only  one  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

17103.  Then,  how  is  the  education  of  the  boys  pro- 
vided for  in  Youghal  ? — The  education  of  the  boys  is 
provided  for  by  the  Christian  Brothers’  school.  There 
is  a Christian  Brothel's’  school  in  Dungarvan,  and,  I 
am  told,  two  convent  schools.  There  is  a convent 
school  in  Lismore  not  connected  with  the  Board,  but 
connected  with  it  formerly.  The  convent  schools  in 
Youghal,  Midleton,  Mallow,  and  Cappoquin  are  all 
in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

17104.  Then  you  inspect  these  ? What  has  been  the 
purport  of  your  reports  with  regard  to  these  schools  ? 
How  have  you  generally  found  them? — Generally 
speaking,  very  good.  I have  four  convent  schools  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  education  they  give,  apart 
from  religious  instruction  and  religious  influences, 
which  must  be  very  satisfactory,  they  are  very  efficient 
for  sending  out  well  instructed  pupils  and  teachers. 
Their  pupils  are  so  well  mannered  that  daughters  of 
the  humblest  persons  are  brought  up  in  a way  that 
would  fit  them  to  mix  in  a high  class  of  society.  They 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  dictation  remarkably  well, 
but  in  what  may  be  called  technical  subjects,  such  as 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  they  are  unequal 
in  their  efforts.  In  these  latter  respects  they  do  not 
surpass  an  average  female  school.  But  taking  the 
education  in  its  totality,  I would  say  it  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 

17105.  They  are  supplied  with  trained  monitresses  ? 
- — The  monitresses  are  trained  in  their  own  schools. 
In  fact,  the  monitresses  are  the  advanced  pupils,  who 
receive  a small  stipend,  varying  from  £5  to  £10,  though 
in  some  cases  they  have  first-class  monitresses,  who 
are  paid  £15. 

17106.  What  you  call  first  class  monitresses,  by 
whom  are  they  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  on  our  recommendation. 

17107.  And  after  your  examination? — Yes. 

. 17108.  And  then  they  are  called  to  examination  ; 
but  you  appoint  classes  of  monitors  and  monitresses  ? 
— The  first  class  monitresses  are  brought  in  about  the 
same  time  as  the  male  teachers,  at  the  written  ex- 
amination at  Easter,  and  the  senior  monitresses  are 
brought  in  for  examination  some  time  generally  in  July. 
They  are  subjected  to  a searching  examination  in  the 
prescribed  course,  and  if  their  answering  be  good,  the 
teachers,  whether  in  convent  or  ordinary  schools,  are 
entitled  to  a gratuity,  not  exceeding  £3. 

17109.  Are  these  monitresses  then  subjected  to  a 
similar  examination  to  what  the  people  from  the  other 
schools  who  wish  to  become  ordinary  teachers  are  sub- 


jected ? — Of  course  the  examination  of  monitors  is  not 
so  difficult  as  that  of  teachers.  I examine  the  candi- 
dates by  means  of  printed  questions  which  they  answer 
in  writing,  and  to  which  a day  is  devoted,  and  then 
by  an  oral  examination,  which  occupies  another  day 
or  two.  Of  course  I would  not  think  of  putting  to 
these  monitresses,  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  equally  difficult  questions  as  I would  put 
to  teachers  aspiring  to  classification  or  promotion. 

17110.  Are  those  never  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  ? — They  are.  Sometimes  they  are  twenty 
and  upwards. 

17111.  Then  do  they  take  in  the  school-rooms  the 
position  of  the  teachers  ? — They  assist  the  teachers. 
They  are  bound  to  assist  the  teacher  a certain  number 
of  hours  each  day ; and  the  teacher  is  bound  to  give 
them  instruction  with  the  advanced  class  in  school  and 
also  out  of  school  hours.  If  the  teacher  fails  in  this  par- 
ticular he  forfeits  the  gratuity  which  a teacher  would 
receive  if  the  monitor’s  answering  was  satisfactory. 

17112.  Am  I right,  then,  in  supposing  that  the  per- 
sons in  a convent  school  correspond  to  the  actual  teach- 
ing masters  or  mistresses  of  ordinary  National  schools. 
Are  the  religious  ladies  the  instructors  ? — Yes. 

17113.  Who,  in  convent  schools,  correspond  with  the 
masters  or  mistresses  of  ordinary  National  schools  ? — 
The  business  of  monitresses  in  convent  schools  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  monitresses  in  ordinary 
National  schools  both  as  regards  salary,  as  regards  duty,, 
and  as  regards  the  expected  proficiency. 

17114.  Then  do  you  say  that  these  religious  ladies’ 
do  not  stand  in  the  position  of  mistresses  ? — Yes.  They 
occupy  the  position  of  the  principal  teachers.  There  is 
generally  one  of  them  who  has  the  chief  superinten- 
dence of  the  schools,  and  this  lady  is  assisted  by 
others — in  some  cases  by  a considerable  number.  In 
Midleton  there  are  ten  or  twelve  assistants  members  of 
the  religious  community ; in  other  cases  some  three 
or  four  take  part  in  the  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. But  the  x-eligious  instruction  is  superintended 
by  a larger  number  than  the  secular  instruction. 

17115.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  as  In- 
spector of  the  National  schools  that  these  religious 
ladies  who  take  the  part  of  mistresses  in  teaching  the 
classes  that  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  of 
that  kind  ? — Yes.  But  their  qualifications  vary  some- 
times considerably.  Some  possess  very  high  qualifica- 
tions and  bring  to  the  business  of  school  teaching,  a 
great  deal  of  what  I might  call  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness. Others  have  not  the  same  amount  of  taste — one 
of  the  consequences  of  which  is  that  proficiency  in 
technical  subjects  is  unequal  in  convent  schools. 

17116.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  or 
if  desirable,  that  it  would  be  possible,  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  convent  schools  any  test  for  the  efficiency  of 
these  ladies  who  have  proposed  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  teaching  in  the  separate  departments? — I think,  now 
that  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  be  paid 
without  classification  that  they  would  consider  such  a 
test  beneath  them.  In  the  first  place  it  would  bring  a 
good  deal  of  invidious  comparison  between  one  with 
the  other,  and  between  them  and  ordinary  teachers.  I 
am  sure  their  feelings  would  be  quite  against  it.  There 
might  be  another  test  applied.  All  convent  schools, 
no  matter  what  their  efficiency  or  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency may  be,  are  paid  at  the  same  rate.  That  is 
hardly  fair.  And  it  is  a question  whether  the  schools 
might  not  be  specially  examined  and  be  paid  according 
to  the  ascertained  results.  I would  not  regard  that  as 
so  objectionable  as  some  would  consider  the  other 
course  would  be. 

17117.  I read  from  the  report  of  the  Catholic  Poor 
Schools’  Committee  for  the  year  1867 — 

“ In  addition  to  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  whohavebeen 
trained  and  sent  forth  to  teach,  a considerable  number  of  the 
masters  have  qualified  themselves  for  teaching  in  schools 
under  Government  inspection,  by  passingan  examination  for  a 
certificate.  Especially  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a great  number 
of  female  religious  have  done  this.  Amongst  our  certified 
mistresses  are  comprehended  nuns  of  almost  every  order, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  examinations  to  deter  any  com- 
petent teacher  from  approaching  them.’’ 
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Now,  when  that  has  been  done  in  England,  and  when 
it  is  stated  here  upon  competent  authority  that  among 
the  certificated  mistresses  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
are  comprehended  nuns  of  almost  every  order,  do  you 
think  that  there  should  be  any  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  convent  schools  in  this  country? — There  is 
this  difference  between  the  case  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land— that  when  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  just  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  State  I take  it  for  granted  that  that 
system  commenced ; that  the  moment  the  convents 
began  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  concurrently  with 
it  examination  and  classification  began;  whereas  in  this 
countiy  there  are  several  convent  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Board,  since  the  very  foundation  of  the  Board. 

I apprehend  there  would  be  an  outcry  against  this  as 
an  innovation.  It  was  not  an  innovation  in  England  ; 
in  Ireland  it  is  another  thing.  The  classification  of 
our  ordinary  teachers  began  in  1848.  It  is  a question 
whether  it  ought  not  be  introduced  then  as  regards 
convent  schools.  Now  it  is  too  late. 

17118.  But  if  you  accepted  and  recognised  the 
position  of  each  religious  lady  who  is  now  engaged 
in  instruction,  would  there  be  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, or  should  it  be  felt  as  an  oppression,  if  you  re- 
quired that  in  future,  persons  joining  the  order,  and 
proposing  to  engage  in  instruction,  should  manifest 
their  capabilities? — I apprehend  there  would  be  an 
objection  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  innovation.  Better 
let  well  alone.  There  is  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way.  I have,  for  example,  a convent  school  at  Tallow. 
The  rule  of  that  order  is  that  the  nuns  cannot  remove 
from  the  precincts  of  their  convent.  In  other  orders, 
they  can  and  do  remove  to  another  place.  These  ladies 
could  not  leave  the  convent  to  attend  an  exami- 
nation. 

17119.  Could  not  an  examination  be  conducted  m 
the  convent? — Yes,  it  might.  I have  never  had  to 
deal  with  more  than  two  convents  of  that  order. 

17120.  In  the  case  of  the  London  University,  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  in  Carlow  College  ? — Yes. 

17121.  Are  you  aware  that  in  France  although 
the  certificate  of  capacity  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
from  those  religious  ladies,  still  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  religious  ladies  submit  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, and  take  out  a certificate  of  schoolmistress? — I 
suppose  the  fact  is  so.  I have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it. 

17122.  Am  I right  in  supposing  your  impression  to 
be  that,  if  it  were  practicable  those  difficulties  you 
suggest  could  be  gotten  over,  it  would  in  itself  be  de- 
sirable ? — The  principle  seems  a sound  one.  It  is  in 
effect  that,  before  you  give  salary  to  any  teacher,  you 
must  have  evidence  of  that  teacher’s  fitness.  That 
seems  quite  clear.  But  yet  I apprehend  there  would 
be  a great  outcry  raised  against  such  a thing,  as  intro- 
ducing an  innovation  on  the  present  system. 

17123.  In  those  towns,  such  as  Youghal  and  Dun- 
garvan,  where  you  have  mentioned  there  are  Christain 
Brothem’  schools  for  the  male,  and  convent  schools  for 
the  female,  and  no  ordinary  National  school,  am  I 
light  in  supposing  the  education  has  become  purely  de- 
nominational there? — I should  say  so.  Some  years 
ago  there  were  a few  Protestant  children  in  the  Youghal 
convent,  but  they  became  gradually  reduced  in  number. 
Last  year  there  was  one  or  two,  but  this  year  there 
are  none.  I presume  all  the  boys  attending  the 
Christain  Brothers’  schools  are  all  of  one  denomina- 
tion, and  I suppose  the  Church  parochial  schools  are 
attended  by  Church  children  only.  The  town  contains 
a very  small  number  of  any  other  denominations — or 
few  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians — and  very  likely 
these  children  go  to  the  parochial  Church  schools. 

17124.  From  your  description  I gather  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Youghal  and  Dungarvan,  as  regards 
primary  education  are  pretty  well  filled  up — that  in 
the  distribution  of  schools  between  the  Protestant 
children  bn  the  one  hand,  and  the  male  and  female 
Catholic  children  on  the  other,  there  is  a good  amount 
of  education  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  convent  schools 


supply  a good  education.  The  Church  schools  are  sup-  Oct.  29,  18<;P. 
ported  very  liberally  by  parochial  contributions ; and  c 
I suppose  they  have  very  good  masters  and  mistresses  Mahony)  esq. 
also. 

17125.  Who  fulfils  this  duty  for  Dungarvan?— I 
know  nothing  of  Dungarvan. 

17126.  It  is  not  in  your  district? — Yes,  but  I have  no 
school  to  visit  there.  All  I know  is  that  I mentioned 
in  a report  now  before  the  Commissioners,  and  which 
has  not  yet  been  published,  that  it  was  made  a matter 
of  public  boast  that  there  was  no  National  school  in 
Dungarvan,  and  that  the  last  census  ascertained  that 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  compared  with  those  who  could,, 
was  nearly  two  to  one — 2,641  could  read  and  write, 

4,855  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  a calculation  in  portions  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
where  the  National  schools  were  comparatively  few, 
and  I found  that  in  proportion  to  their  fewness  there 
was  a veiy  marked  proportion  of  the  people  utterly 
illiterate.  This  is  stated  in  one  of  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners. 

17127.  Would  not  that  appear  to  show  that  in  the 
parish  of  Dungarvan  the  requirements  of  education  are 
not  entirely  fulfilled  by  the  existing  system?— It  may 
be  that  the  people  reject  the  education ; but  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  fact  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

17128.  In  your  districts  of  inspection  generally  do 
you  find  that”  the  National  schools  are  attended  by 
children  of  different  religious  denominations? — Yes, 

That  was  a matter  I entered  very  fully  into  in  statements 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  provinces  of 
Connaught,  of  Leinster,  and  of  Ulster ; I went  very  fully 
into  the  question.  It  may  be  over  tedious  to  read  the 
whole  thing  in  detail,  but  I can  put  it  in.  It  was 
stated  that  National  education  had  failed  as  a united 
system.  I was  then  connected  with  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  and  in 
a report  which  has  not  been  published,  and  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  publicly  misrepresented,  I stated 
this : — 

“ When  a school  is  a really  good  one,  differences  in  re- 
ligion do  not  seem  to  place  the  slightest  obstacle  to  united 
education.  For  instance,  though  there  are  two  fair  schools 
in  Elphin,  with  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  priest,  the  schools  under  the 
management  of  Dean  Warburton,  and  with  Protestant 
teachers,  contain  a large  majority  of  Roman  Catholics — 
there  being  at  present  10S  of  that  persuasion  on  the  rolls  of 
the  male  school,  and  73  on  those  of  the  female  school ; and 
I find  a Protestant  attendance  in  the  male  school  under 
Catholic  management  and  teaching.  In  the  schools  atBally- 
farnon,  with  the  parish  priest  as  manager,  and  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  the  proportion  of  Protestant  pupils  is 
higher  than  the  relative  proportion  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  locality.  The  former  are  consider- 
ably less  than  one-sixth  of  the  population ; yet  there  are, 
at  'present,  on  the  rolls  of  Ballyfarnon  Male  National 
School  fourteen  Protestants  and  sixty-two  Roman  Catholics; 
and  on  those  of  the  female  school  twelve  Protestants,  and 
sixty-tliree  Roman  Catholics.  In  Carrick-on-Shannon  all 
the  Protestant  male  children  who  cannot  afford  a more  ex- 
pensive education  attend  Cortober  Male  School,  close  beside 
the  town,  in  which  the  teacher  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  manager  parish  priest.  There  are  nineteen  Protestants 
and  one  hundred  and  one  Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls  at 
present.  The  Protestant  female  children  attend  the  female 
school  in  the  town,  which  is  conducted  by  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher,  under  a Protestant  manager  and  Protestant 
patron.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Roman 
Catholics  and  fourteen  Protestants  on  the  rolls  of  Kilmorc 
school,  where  the  teacher  is  a Protestant,  and  the  manager 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  where  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  is  about  nine  to  one.  In  Keadew, 
where  the  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  patron 
and  manager  Protestants,  the  mixture  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  children  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  both  persuasions  in  the  locality.  At  Drum- 
dull',  close  by  the  town  of  Drumshanbo,  where  the  manager 
and  teacher  are  both  Protestants,  one-sixth  of  those  on  the 
rolls  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  Roman  Catholic  clerical 
influence  has  been  used  to  have  the  children  sent  to  schools 
where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction 
which  is  not  given  in  this  school.  In  Leitrim,  where  the 
manager  is  a Protestant,  the  teacher  of  the  male  school  a 
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Oct.  29,  1868.  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  of  the  female  school  a Protestant, 
— — there  are  one  hundred  and  five  Roman  Gatliblies,  and  six- 

Cornelius  teen  Protestants  on  the  rolls  of  the  male  school,  and  one 
ivlahony,  esq.  hundred  and  seven  Roman  Catholics,  and  fourteen  Protest- 
ants on  the  rolls  of  the  female  school,  though  there  is  a 
Church  Education  school — which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind— within  half  a mile,  at 
Battlebridge. 

“ That  a really  good  education  quiets  all  sectarian  scruples, 
appears  in  the  many  instances'  where  Protestant  children 
leave  the  Church  Education  Society  schools  in  large 
numbers  to  attend  National  schools  with  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  and  managers.  In  the  town  of  Boyle,  for  example, 
Where  some  two  or  three  schools  under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  were  estab- 
lished and  patronized  by  the  late  Lord  Lorton,  fifteen 
Protestant  children  pass  by  the  doors  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation school  at  Abbeytown  to  Drum  and  Erris  National 
school ; four  others  go  to  Boyle  male  school,  eight  others 
to  Kiltycreaghtan,  three  to  Ballybane,  eight  to  Knockanish, 
and  six  to  Tervannagh.  which  arc  within  a circuit  of  two  or 
three  miles  around  the  town,  all  conducted  by  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  and  under  the  management  of  the  parish 
priest.  Though  there  is  a Church  Education  Society  school 
at  Kilmactrany  church  gate,  there  are  eleven  Protestants 
on  the  rolls  of  Dcrrynasheve  National  school,  within  a mile 
of  it,  and  four  others  at  Ilighwood,  within  another  mile, 
both  of  which  schools  are  taught  by  Roman  Catholics,  under 
the  management  of  the  parish  priest.  Despite  the  proximity 
of  Church  Education  schools  within  a mile  or  two,  there  are 
twelve  Protestants  on  the  rolls  of  Killard  National  swhool, 
and  four  at  Rathmullen,  both  taught  by  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  management  of  two  Roman  Catholic  priests.  In 
the  town  of  Moliill,  twelve  girls  attend  the  female  National 
school,  where  the  teacher  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  parish 
priest  is  manager,  though  there  is  a Church  Education  Society 
school  almost  at  the  door.  In  the  adjacent  parish  of  Annaduff 
five  girls  attend  Drumsna  female  National  school,  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  and  manager,  though  there  is  a 
Church  Education  school,  with  a special  endowment,  within 
view  of  the  National  school.  In  the  same  parish  five  boys, 
and  three  girls  attend  the  Lisduff  National  school,  in- which 
the  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  the  manager,  though  there  is  a Church  Education 
Society  school  at  Loughtown,  within  a mile,  another  at 
Drumsna,  within  two  miles,  and  a school,  under  the  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  Society,  at  Drumnadober,  within  a mile,  and 
because  of  the  utter  failure  of  this  latter  school,  the  land- 
lord has  lately  consulted  me  about  having  a National  school 
established  there.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kiltubbrid 
there  are  eighteen  Protestants  on  the'i'olls  of  Moheneavogogh 
National  school,  and  five  at1 Aldlier  Gregg,  both  taught  by 
Roman  Catholics,  and  under  the  management  of  the  parish 
priest;  though' I can  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  that  the  neighbourhood  is  studded  wiflmChurch 
Education  and  missionary  schools. 

“ I have  known  no  instance  of  a school  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  except  where  the  absence  of  children  of -any  other 
creed  makes  it  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  Where  the 
existence  of  Chm-ch  Education  schools  attests  that  there  is 
a mixed  population,  .1  find  united  education  in  every  one  of 
our  schools.  In  a district  where  the' disparity  between  the 
numbers  of  both  persuasions  is  so  markedv  where  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  of  that  class  for 
whom  our  schools  were  established  is  as  twenty  to  one, 
whilst  much  social  repulsion  exists  between  members  of 
different  creeds,  such  a fusion  as  produces  the  union  of  both 
in  81  schools  out  of  139,  attests  how  confidently  all  sects 
rely  upon  the  impartiality  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  which  are  secured  in  National  schools.  It  cannot 
be  that  this  district  is  better  circumstanced  in  this  respect 
than  others  are.  After  a tolerably  close  acquaintance  with 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  I can  safely  state  that  I have  never 
seen  a spot  where  differences  of  religious  opinion  have  raised 
up  social  barriers  so  stern  and  unyielding.  And  when  our 
schools  secure  such  marvellous  union,  amid  such  adverse 
circumstances,  when  Roman  Catholic  clerical  managers  co- 
operate with  Protestant  patrons— when  dignitaries  and 
clergymen,  as  well  as  laymen  of  both  persuasions,  act  as 
managers  and  patrons — when  teachers  of  one  persuasion 
serve  under  managers  of  another— when  children  of  one 
creed  desert  exclusive  schools- to  be  taught  by  and  aloim- 
with  those  of  a different  faith  ; in  the  face  of  such  facts” 
none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  be  led  astray  by  the  delusion 
that:  National  education ‘has- failed  as  an  united  system.” 

17-129.  Do  you  attribute1  the  ‘admixture  of  children 
of  different  denominations- to  the  excellence  of  the 
teachers'  in  those  special  schools  which  oven-ode  the 


difficulties  which  otherwise  would  have  existed.?— 
Precisely  ; I think  it  was  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
that  in  every  case  attracted  the  united  attendance.  A 
similar  case  occun-ed  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  The 
present  Loi-d  Chief  Justice  stated  in  Parliament-  that 
there  were  only  some  one -or  two  children  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  all  the  schools  of  Wicklow.  I went 
into  details,  showing  the  number  of  children  in  the 
sevel-alschools,  and  showing  that  those  National  schools 
which  were  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  schools  that 
were  established  for  exclusive  education,  that  all  of 
those  schools  which  the  children  passed  by  and  went 
to  National  schools  were,  in  fact,  endowed  schools,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  Scripture  should  be 
read,  and  the  Church  Catechism  taught  to  the  children 
of  the  Chiu-ch.  The  whole  affair  is  stated  in  detail, 
and  it  very  clearly  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  com- 
bined education  in  - National  schools.  A third  in- 
stance  was  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal, 
where  I showed  that  of  each  denomination,  Estab- 
lished Church,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and 
others,  the  per-centage  of  each  was  almost  identical  with 
the  per-centage  of  the  population.  The  per-centage  of 
the  population  of  the  Established  Church  for:  the  dis- 
trict was  16-9,  and  the  percentage  in  the  National 
schools  15  ; the  per-centage  of  Roman  Catholics  was 
56,  in  the  schools  55-2  per-centage.  The  proportion 
of  Presbyterians  was  25-7  ; and  in  the  schools  28-5. 
The  proportion  of  others  was  1 -4,  and  in  the  schools 
1'3,  so  that  the  percentages  were  substantially  iden- 
tical. 

17130.  From  your  experience  it  appears  that  in  the 
localities  where  the  schools  are  efficiently  conducted 
the  different  denominations  are  represented  in  those 
schools  in  proportions  fairly  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  population? — Just  so.  In  those  three 
cases.  I am  a comparatively  short  time  only  in  my 
present  district ; but  I apprehend  that  in  the  population 
of  that  district  there  is  not  the  same  proportion ; be- 
cause there  are,  in  the  larger  towns,  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  and,  in  the  rural  districts;  a great  number  of 
Church  Education  and  Parochial  schools. 

17131.  Is  it  your  belief  from  your  experience  of 
education  in  this  country  that  the.  proportion  of  a mix- 
ture of  different  denominations  in  the1  National  schools 
is  increasing : from  year  to  year  or  diminishing  % — I 
am  sure  it  is  increasing.  The  first  return  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  that  was  made  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  was  a return  made  by 
Mi-.  Car  file,  in  1837,  for  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of 
that  year.  He  did  not  distinguish  in  that  the  different 
sub-divisions  of  Protestants.  He  merely  gave  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  religion  of  a con- 
siderable number  was  not  ascertained.  The  per-centage 
of  Protestants  was  at  that  period  12,  and  of  Roman 
Catholics  7043.  The  next  return  was  one  ordered  by 
Lord  Eglinton ; the  next,  a return  moved  for  by  Lord 
Clanearty  : and  after  that,  in  1858,  a return  moved  for 
by  Mr.  Butt.  Since  then  the  Commissioners,  in  their 
reports,  have  published  the  numbers  of  each  denomi- 
nation on  the  rolls ; and  I find  that  the  per-centage  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  1852,  was  5 per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  on  the  rolls, — which  has  been  going  on  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  by  the  last  report  of  1866  it 
has  risen  to  7 per  cent.  As  a consequence,  then,  the 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  has  risen  from  70  and 
a small  fraction  gradually  to  a little  over  81.  The 
per-centage  of  Presbyterians,  which  in  1852  was  8 and 
a small  fraction,  has  risen  to  11  and  the  same  fraction  ; 
and  the  per-centage  of  others  has  slightly  increased;  but 
very  slightly.  I have  made  those  calculations;  as- well 
as  I^could,  and  I am  sure  they  are  substantially,  exact.*1 
1 1 132.  Is  it  your  belief  that  those  proportions  stated 
in  the  Report  for  1866,  viz.,  7 for  the  Established 
Church,  81  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  11  for  the 
Presbyterians,  and  -7  for  the  other  denominations, 
fairly  represent  the  actual  proportions  of  children  of 
those- several  denominations  in  this  country,  of.  the:  class 
in.sooiety  who  avail  themselves  of  the  National  schools? 


* fte -witness  here  handed  in  a table  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s  evidence,  page '763,  marked.- A. 
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I am  • that  U they  were  coupled  with  rernoye  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  Kildare-  Oa.  as^st 
the. census  retur  n:,  -as  I have  shown  in  .one  case  that  street  Society,  and  from  kindred  societies  Schools. 
they  were  dearly  identical— if  they  were  compared  But  coming  to  the  present  time,  I beliere  that  Mahcny,  e. 
withr-aiercensns  for, the  entire  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  a Jreat 
found  that  the  proportions  are  much  the  same.  number  of  schools  under 

17133  In  tlfe  schools  which  are  under  die  manage-  ferent  societies,  but  1 am  very  -little . acquainted  wrth 
ment  of  the different  societies  formed  in  die  Protestant  them,  and  I eould  not  web  state  what  proportion of 
communiontor  the  education  of  the  poor,  there  is  a large  Roman  Catholics  may  be  receiymg  education  m diem 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  alVay  t-Ye  The  The  only  authentic  retain  I hawe  is  that  of  the  Church 
Church  Education  Society  gives  in  its  reports,  the  Education  Society.  , 

number  of  the  Established  Church  children,  of  Roman  17137.  Is-  it  yopr 

Catholics  and  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  In  then-  Tenth  national  system  of  education  with  Piotestant  schools 
S^^SSmreie  children  of  the  Estab-  ^r-^he 
■ Shed  Church,  120,202  ; Protestant  Dissenters,  15,713 ; of  those  various  educating  societies  on  the  pne  hand, 

■lUf]  Roman  Catholics  46  3C7.  I have  extracted  from  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  piivate  manage 
ae  re3“rts  rfae  sodety,  the  nmnher,  of  Ro-  me.t  mid  under  tin = marmgeme.t  of  the  ecc - emptied 
innnGatbolics  and  others  that  they  km  been  educating  authorities  on  the  other  hand,  wem  _ 

and  I be*  to  hand  it  in— showing  what  he  a strict  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  diffe- 

the  attendance  of  each  religions  denomination  has  rent  denominations  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Roman 

been  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  Catholic  children  would  all  really  attend  to  Roman 
Sve  nom^s  of  ^covering  the  numbers  in  schools  Catholic  schools,  and  that  the 

* be  confined  strictly  to  the  attendance  of  children 

C°  171G34  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  their  own  denomination  I— I do  not  think  any  such 

from  vour  experience  as  an  officer  of  education,  you  result  would  follow ; and  the  best  proof  of  that  is,  that 
know  that  in  the  schools  that  are  supported  by  these  where  there  were  v^Sen^ofWe- 

different  Protestant  Societies  or  Associations,  there  is  times  they 

in  each  case  a certain,  and  sometimes  a large  proportion  rent  denominations.  With  xespect  to  the  unmet 
of  Roman  Catholic  children?— I cannot  say  how  large  Education  Society,  which  is  essentially  of  the  Estab 
le  ZTortion  is  I mentioned  an  instance  where  lished  Church-one  of  its  fundamental  rules  bemg  that 
inthescliools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  it  was  it  was  established  « for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
a rule  that  the  Church  Catechism  slioidd  be  taught  to  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scup 
alT*  Th&fit^timeSattheireligious  denominations  were  .tores,  and  in  the  Catechism 

wtfipvtiined  the  returns  were  taken  in  the  year  1824,  of  the  Cluu-ch,  under  the  dn-ection  of  the  bishops 
and.  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  that  year  and  parochial  clergy,  and  qf  teacheij 

obtained  returns  from  the  Protestant  clergy,  which  who  are  members  of  the  United  Chrnch  of  England 
were  amended  by  those  ;of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  Ireland. 

Jd  ^Tsd  The  cliffeience  between  the  returns  in  17138.  Looking  to  the  schools  m England,  which 
a fractional  one-a  veiy  small  are  said  to  he  denominational,  we  find  by  tbe.t^rimony 
difference  : and  I thought  that  the  nearest  approxima-  of  the  several  Assistant  Commissioner  imda  t 
tion.  to  correctness  would  he  to  take  the  mean  of  bo.th  of  Newcastle  s Commission— almost  every  one  of  them 
Sums  ” fiS  tirunder  the  Society  for  Discounte-  -that  children  of  all  denominations  attend  the  same 
nancins  Vice  there  were  6,929  of  the  Established  schools,  and  that  they  receive  a common  leligious  in 
Chui-ch  804  Presbyterians,  64  Dissentei-s,  and  4,864  struction.  Several  clergymen,  also,  m their  ansv  eis  to 
Roman’ Catholics ; under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  Commissioners,  state  that  they  would  make  atten- 

4 195  of  the  Established  Church,  1,351  Presbyterians,  dance  on  the  Church  Sunday-school  a necessary  con- 

85^ Dissenters^md  3, 239  Bernal  Coolies ; imder  the  dition  of  a child  of  another  persuasion  receiving  secular 
L®"SeSrcktion  of  the  Poor,  or  the  Incorpo-  afe 

rated  Society  16,201  of  the  Church  of  England  9,475  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  other  that  Roman  Cathohc 
Presbyterians  442  Dissenters,  and  29,887  Roman  children  are  generally  taught  in  Chxucli  of  En  lancl 
Catholics ; under  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  13.321  and  Dissenting  schools.  That  » qmte  c] 

of  the  Established  Church,  4,757  Presbyterians,  498  several  testimonies,  m detail,  it  is  also  cleai  non  tne 

the  Baptist  Society,  1,276  of  the  Established  Church,  inspector,  that  Protestants  were  proselytized  in  Roman 

5 pSytmSj  12  Dissenters,  and  3,056  Roman  Catholic  schools.  He  is  asked  ‘ If  the  school As  a 
Catholics  So  that  under  all  those  societies  which  were  good  one,  parents  do 

essentially  denominational,  there  were  receiving  educa-  hut  only  the  goodness  of  the  school . He  says  . 
essentially “ , A . They  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  religion  one 

1017135  But  was  that  not  before  the  establishment  way  or  the  other ; but  I kmow  many  country  schools 

, !,  4'.  1— Yes  in  which,  perhaps,  half  the  clnldi-en  are  Protestants, 

° 17136  Then  at  that  time  there  did  not  exist,  at  entirely  owing  to  the  good  character  of  the  schools, 
least  there  were  not  provided  by  the  State,  any  public  Of  course  the  schools  he  speaks  of  are  schools  under 
means  by  .which  tluf  Roman  Catholic  cliildren  could  his  own  inspection,  which  are  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
have  access  to  education  under  management  of  persons  He  is  asked  again  “ The  Protestant  chilchen  in  the 
of  .their.. own  communion  ?— The  only  society,  I believe,  Roman  Catholic  do  p 

that, was  directly  aided  by  the  State  at  that  period  was  gums  instraction  as  the  Roman  Cathohc  cffilffien  do  ? 
the  Kff dare-street  Society,  or  Society  for  the  Education  He  answers  That  is  a point  to  which  I have  pu  a 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  That  received  aid  from  the  great  deal  of,  attention,  and  there  is  no  ru  e. 

state,6  OT.d°the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  are  many  of  our 

ware  well  known ; yet  I find  that  the  Kildare-street  ‘ we  will  teach  your  clidd  if  you  like,  but  it  "’ill  be 
Society  , had  29,827  Roman  Catholics  receiving  instruc-  taught  exactly  the  same  as  any  * 

tion  under  it : and  the  Commissioners  in  reporting,  some  cases,  that  is  not  insisted  upon,  and  I liaye  known 
state  that  the  returns  were  taken  in  the  autumn  of  more  than  one  case  of  pupil  teachers  m om  schools 
1824  .and  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  wko.q^rec^m  Protects  and 
children  receiving  aid  from  the  Kildare-street  Society  testants„lmt  these  are  exceptions.  Fnrthei  on  he  is 
SSLX&i  of  i-  “ — We  beei  tidied.  | In,  the  system  of  these  schools  -h»h  ?o«  toe 
"lS  ”ll  diminished.  because  great  efforts  were  been  speaking  .of  nnffom,  or  »e  any  of  the  stools 
2*S  CToatholie  clergy” at  that  period  to  lute  which  so  large  a number  of  Protestente  hare  been 

* The  witness  subsequently  supplied  a table  in  illustration  of  his  answer  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  day’s 
"tSrStaStihbl.  in  illustration  of  his  answer,  which  will,  be  found  at  the.  end  of  this  day’s  eridence,  page 
763,  marked  C. 
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Od.  29,  1868.  introduced  conducted  upon  tlie  Irish  system? — No,  I sectarian  animosity  in  the  country,  and  thereby  inter- 

Cornelius  have  not.  With  regard  to  that  particular  school  which  fere  with  the  sound  progress  of  secular  education? 

Mahony,  esq.  ? liave  deferred  to,  I was  told  three  days  ago,  by  the  My  conviction  is  that  if  you  establish,  or  rather  permit, 
inspector  of  it,  that  all  the  children  learn  the  same  denominational  schools,  the  result  would  be — as  it 
■catechism,  and  lead  in  short  the  same  religious  life,  and  always  has  been,  and  is  at  the  present  day — there  would 
the  parents  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  result  of  it  through-  be  proselytism. 

out  the  town  it  appears,  and  yet  they  acquiesce  in  it.”  17148.  Is  there  not  a certain  danger,  where  the  reli- 
17139.  Master  Brooke. — What  book  do  you  quote  gious  sentiment  becomes  very  strongly  developed,  that 
from? — The  sixth  volume  of'the  Appendix  to  the  proselytism  might  become  almost  the  main  object  of  such 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission,  pp.  175-6.  schools,  and  might  lead  to  the  undue  subordination  and 

17140.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  not  that  the  very  neglect  of  the  secular  element  of  instruction  in  whose 
essence  of  a denominational  school,  that  the  children  of  efficiency  the  State  is  most  interested  1— Yes  ; schools 
every  denomination  that  attend  it  must  be  considered  have  frequently  been  established  exclusively  for  the 
to  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  school,  and  must  be  purpose  of  proselytism  and  ignoring  everything  else, 
subject  to  the  religious  education  which  is  therein  The  present  Bishop  of  Cashel-  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
.given  ? — That  seems  quite  clear.  If  you  establish  a question  put  to  him  at  a former  Commission,  that  he 
denominational  Church  of  England  school,  it  is  to  be  established  schools  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
presumed  that  all  the  children  attending  it  are  instructed  the  Scriptures.  And  he  says  that  he  taught  the  pupils 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  you  in  them  other  things  only  to  attract  them  by  what 
establish  an  essentially  Presbyterian  school,  the  pre-  they  value,  “ because,”  he  says,  “ they  will  not  go  to  a 
sumption  is  that  they  learn  the  usual  catechism,  the  mere  Scripture  school,  and  you  must,  in  order  to  gratify 
Shorter  Catechism,  or  whatever  catechism  it  may  be  ; the  children’s  parents,  teach  them  profit  and  loss  and 
and  in  the  same  way,  if  it  be  a Roman  Catholic  school,  tare  and  tret,  which  will  never  do  them  any  good  what- 
that  they  must  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ever.”  (Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commis- 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  That  appeai-s  to  be  of  the  sioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1825,  page  801.) 
very  essence  of  a denominational  school.  17149.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — But  suppose  a denomi- 

17141.  Then  must  not  the  Church.  Education  national  system  were  adopted  with  this  proviso : 
Society’s  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  a certain  that  all  schools  which  were  denominational  should  bind 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  be  considered  themselves  not  to  take  the  children  of  any  other  re- 
as — whether  intentionally  or  otherwise — proselytizing  ligious  denomination  into  their  schools,  do  you  think 
schools  ? — Certainly.  In  the  Twenty-seventh  Report  that  the  same  consequence  would  follow  ? — If  they 
of  the  Church  Education  Society,  1864,  they  state,  were  bound  to  that,  of  course  proselytism  could  not 
“ the  Word  of  Life  is  daily  committed  to  memory,  be  a consequence. 

examined  in,  commented  on,  and  explained  to  thou-  17150.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  parties  in  Ireland 
sands  of  boys  and  gii-ls  of  all  denominations.”  That  should  you  expect  to  submit  to  be  so  bound? — I do 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  proselytism.  not  suppose  that  any  religious  body  would. 

17142.  You  are  aware  that  the  Church  Education  17151.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — Are  they  then  proselyt- 
Society  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ? — izing  as  fast  as  they  can  ? — No,  they  are  not.  But  I 
Yes.  conceive  that  any  person  of  proper  spirit  would  not 

17143.  Now,  if  a system  of  public  instruction  were  bind  himself  by  such  conditions.  Suppose  a parent 
adopted,  by  which  the  Church  Education  Society’s  wished  to  send  his  child  to  a school,  under  a different 
schools  were  assisted  by  the  State — for  instance,  by  a denomination  from  his  own,  I do  not  think  any  clergy- 
system  of  payment  on  results,  under  which  they  would  man,  or  any  man  of  honour,  would  bind  himself  by 
receive  a certain  grant  for  students  that  would  answer  such  a condition  not  to  admit  the  child.  Suppose  a 
well — do  yon  not  consider  that  the  assistance  by  the  school  was  under  the  management  of  a Roman  Catholic 
State  would  enable  them  to  extend  and  develop  their  priest,  and  that  a Church  of  England  or  Presbyterian 
schools,  increase  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  there-  parent  thought  proper  to  send  his  child  to  that  school, 
by  infuse  greater  activity  and  greater  extent  into  the  I apprehend  there  would  be  a want  of  spirit  at  least,  if 
very  action  of  proselytism,  which  they  now  cany  on  not  worse,  in  the  clergyman  binding  himself  by  such  a 
a smaller  scale  ? — I would  say  most  decidedly  that  the  condition  as  that,  not  to  receive  the  - child, 
aid  of  the  State  would  enable  that,  or  any  other  17152.  But  if  the  demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics- 
kindred  Society  to  increase  its  schools,  and  probably  is,  that  they  wish  to  have  freedom  of  religious  teaching 
give  them  the  means  of  getting  better  qualified  teachers  in  their  schools,  and  that  they  thus  demand  a denomi- 
by  the  additional  aid  afforded,  and  if  the  Society  do  national  system,  would  it  not  be  a very  fair  condition 
what  they  state  that  they  do,  of  course  that  would  to  say  to  them,  “ as  the  chief  ground  on  which  you 
extend  the  means  of  proselytism.  That  appeal’s  to  be  made  this  demand  of  the  State  is  that  you  may  educate 
an  inevitable  consequence.  your  children  in  all  the  tenets  of  their  own  faith,  you 

17144.  Might  not  something  similar  take  place,  must  bind  yourselves  not  to  take  children  of  other 
although  necessarily  on  a smaller  scale,  in  the  case  of  denominations,  who  are  at  present  protected,  but  who, 
Roman  Catholic  schools  where  a certain  element  of  under  the  new  system,  would  be  unprotected?” — They 
Protestant  children  might  be  in  attendance  ? — I should  may  make  that  a condition,  but  then  they  must  offer 
say  the  very  same  result  would  follow.  the  same  conditions  to  other  denominations  just  as  well. 

17145.  If  the  restriction  which  now  preserves  them  17153.  I quite  agree  to  that, 
from  interference  in  the  National  school  was  with-  • 17154.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Would  not  that  neces- 
drawn? — That  is  my  view.  If  you  enable  Roman  sarily  involve,  in  many  districts,  parents  sending 
Catholics  to  have  exclusive  schools,  and  leave  them  their  children  to  be  educated  by  inferior  teachers  ? — 
unrestrained,  and  if  they  take  in  Protestant  children,  That  would  be  one  of  the  results  also ; — or  else  to  send 
I suppose  the  result  would  be  proselytism — as  it  is  them  to  no  school  at  all. 

actually  practised  in  England.  17155.  Sir  Robert  Kane — You  stated  as  your  irn- 

17146.  Was  not  the  accusation  of  proselytism  that  pression  that  under  the  denominational  system  where 
which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Kildare-place  system  the  schools  of  different  denominations  would  be  all 
of  education? — Yes ; Lord  Derby  plainly  states  that,  in  assisted  equally  by  the  State  there  would  be  more 
his  letter  establishing  the  Board  of  National  Education,  scope  given  to  proselytism  and  to  interference -with 
17147.  Then,  if  a system  of  denominational  education  the  religious  principles  of  persons  of  other  denomina- 
were  substituted  for  the  National  system,  as  it  at  pre-  tions  than  under  the  National  system  ? — Cer-tainly ; 
sent  exists,  or  rather  as  it  was  constituted  under  Lord  the  State  would  thereby  directly  afford  means  for 

Derby’s  letter — would  not  that  system,  by  its  very  con-  proselytism,  and  wherever  there  has  been  denomina- 

stitution,  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the  tional  education,  proselytism  has  been  the  invariable 

Kildare-place  system  fell  into  ? And  might  not  the  result,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 

denominational  schools,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  17156.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  present  pro- 
country, become  the  causes  of  religious  differences  and  vision  of  the  National  Board  with  regard  to  religious 
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instruction  affords  a really  sufficient  safeguard  against 
proselytism  ? — Most  decidedly.  The  original  rule 
which  provided  “ that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  present  at  any  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  objected,”  seemed 
ambiguous.  It  might  have  meant  that  no  child  should 
be  compelled  to  receive  it,  and  that  no  child  should  be 
compelled  to  be  present  at  it ; or  it  might  mean  that 
no  child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  it  and  that  no 
child  should  be  present  at  it.  Archdeacon  Stopford 
was  quite  -willing  to  abide  by  the  first  construction, 
that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  it  or  be 
compelled  to  be  present  at  it.  He  was  content  to 
abide  by  that.  But,  as  he  explains  himself,  lie  was 
unwilling  to  be  bound  by  the  second  interpretation — 
obliging  him  to  send  away  the  child  from  the  religious 
instruction,  which  he  believed  not  only  to  be  wrong 
in  himself  but  in  the  parent.  And  the  rule  was  modi- 
fied. Then  a system  of  issuing  notices  was  adopted- — 
that  where  a child  was  once  present  at  religious  in- 
struction given  by  a teacher  of  a different  religious 
denomination,  it  was  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  issue 
a notice  to  the  parent.  That  rule,  I must  say  from 
my  experience,  did  not  work  well.  But  by  the  late 
modification  proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Kildare, 
which  obliges  a teacher  of  any  Protestant  denomination 
to  send  away  a Roman  Catholic,  and  obliges  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  to  send  away  a child  of  any  Protestant 
denomination  unless  the  parent  should  authorize  him 
to  give  religious  instruction,  and  enter  that  in  a book 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  I conceive  that  that  rule 
.effectually  excludes  not  only  the  danger  but  almost  the 
possibility  of  proselytism. 

17157.  Was  not  that  rule  substantially  a return  to 
the  original  principle  of  the  National  Board,  as  defined 
in  the  first  instructions  of  Lord  Derby  1— I think  it 
was  a return  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  Board  up  to  the  time  when  that  rule  was  modi- 
fied, or  rather  explained,  on  Archdeacon  Stopford’s 
application. 

17158.  What  would  be  your  impression  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  State  should  entirely  ignore 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  and  attend  simply 
to  the  giving  of  secular  instruction,  leaving  the  religious 
instruction  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  at  the  indepen- 
dent discretion  of  the  manager  of  the  school  ? — So  I 
conceive  it  does  under  the  present  system  of  National 
Education.  It  is  competent  for  the  manager  to  have 
no  religious  instruction  if  he  chooses,  and  it  is  com- 
petent for  him  to  decide  what  sort  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  be  given.  But  to  aid  a mere  system  of  secular 
instruction  without  any  religious  teaching,  would  be 
very  injurious  ; because  it  would  then  deprive  the  public 
of  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  which  is  at  pre- 
sent given,  and  which  I should  say,  on  a rough  estimate, 
averages,  in  most  cases,  about  six  hours  in  the  week. 

17159.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome. — How  could  it  deprive 

;t  1 I understood  the  question  was,  if  the  State  was  to 

endow  a system  of  merely  secular  instruction,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  religious  instruction. 

17160.  Sir  Robert  Kane  did  not  say  that.  (Question 
repeated)  “ What  would  be  your  impression  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  State  should  entirely  ignore 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  and  attend  simply 
to  the  giving  of  secular  instruction,  leaving  the  re- 
ligious instruction  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  at  the 
independent  discretion  of  the  managers  of  the  school?” 
— That  is  practically  the  present  system  of  National 
education  in  Ireland.  It  is  competent  for  the  manager 
to  have  any  religious  instruction,  or  no  religious  in- 
struction at  all,  if  he  chooses. 

17161.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  there  not  at  present  a 
provision  of  the  State  that  a child  of  a different  religious 
denomination  from  that  of  the  manager,  on  entering  a 
school  to  receive  secular  instruction,  is  protected,  by  the 
rule  which  you  have  just  quoted,  from  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  include  him  in  the  religious 
instruction  ? — Certainly. 

17162.  Well,  that  rule  would  not  exist  if  the  State 
took  no  cognizance  whatsoever  of  the  question  of  reli-.- 
gious  instruction  ? — It  would,  in  cases  where  religious 


instruction  is  gi  ven  ; but  there  are  cases  in  which  there  Oct.  29,  18US. 

is  no  religious  instruction,  and  in  that  case  the  rule 

would  not  apply.  It  would  apply  in  every  case  where  Mahon||  es(J. 

religious  instruction  was  actually  given ; it,  of  course, 

does  not  apply  where  no  religious  instruction  is  given. 

17163.  But  I take  the  case  of  a school  under  Pro- 
testant management,  and  where  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  a Protestant  teacher  under  the  direction  of  a 
Protestant  manager.  That  school  is  attended  by  certain 
Roman  Catholics ; under  the  present  arrangement  the 
State  requires,  as  a condition  of  assisting  that  school, 
that  the  manager  shall  bind  himself  to  exclude  any 
Roman  Catholic  child  from  the  school  at  the  time  that 
Protestant  religious  instruction  is  given? — Yes. 

17164.  But,  if  the  State  took  no  cognizance  at  all 
of  religious  instruction,  but  merely  assisted  that  school 
with  the  means  of  giving  secular  instruction,  and  said 
that  the  manager  might  do  as  he  liked  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction,  would  there  any  longer  remain 
the  protection  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  now 
possess? — Oh,  certainly  not.  That  would  be  taking 
away  the  present  safeguard. 

17165.  And  then  do  you  think  that  in  that  regard  that 
system  would  present  inferior  advantages  to  the  present 
system  ? — It  would,  in  this  respect — it  would  take  away 
the  only  effectual  protection  that  there  is  at  present 
against  proselytism. 

17166.  Do  you  think  that  schools,  under  such  a sys- 
tem, might  become  proselytizing  schools — that  a system 
of  proselytism  might  be  carried  on  in  them  ? — I think 
they  might,  and  that  they  probably  would. 

17167.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  at  all  to 
what  has  recently  been  so  very  much  discussed,  in  the 
English  system  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  ?— I have  not  considered 
the  question  minutely,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
rational  and  sound  principle. 

17168.  So  that  the  amount  of  assistance  that  the 
schools  should  get  should  depend  upon  the  examina- 
tions— a certain  sum  being  paid  for  each  pupil  who 
should  manifest  a certain  proficiency  ? — I would  not 
have  it  depend  altogether  on  the  results.  I would  have 
it  depend  mainly  on  the  results ; but  there  should  be 
some  inducement  held  out  to  men,  to  qualify  them- 
selves by  a higher  degree  of  scholarship.  I would  pay 
the  teacher  partly  by  Iris  class,  as  ascertained  by  ex- 
amination— partly  as  the  reward  of  his  acquirements — 
and  I would  pay  him  a certain  portion  on  the  results, 
and  a larger  portiou.  But  I think,  at  the  same  time, 
that  to  encourage  scholarship,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
retain  the  present  system  of  classification. 

17169.  In  the  case  of  the  foundation  of  a system  of 
subsidising  schools  by  payment  by  results,  -without  any 
reference  to  religious  instruction,  or  without  any  rela- 
tion to  denominationalism,  or  the  reverse — do  you 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  the  State  to  preserve  its 
absolute  neutrality  in  questions  of  proselytism  and  of 
religious  antagonism  in  the  schools  ? — I do  not  know 
that  the  question  of  payment  by  results  would  affect  that, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Whether  you  pay  a teacher  on 
the  ground  of  his  scholarship,  or  whether  you  pay  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  results  that  he  has  achieved,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  touch  the  question  of  proselytism, 
or  the  religious  question,  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

17170.  I did  not  mean  that ; but  suppose  a school 
paid  by  the  State,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  were  paid 
simply  for  giving  secular  instruction,  leaving  the  re- 
ligious instruction  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
manager  and  teacher,  you  consider  that,  in  such  a sys- 
tem, cases  of  proselytism  would  arise,  do  you  not  1— I 
consider  that  if  you  leave  that  optional  with  the  teacher, 
or  manager,  proselytism  must  be  the  result,  no  matter 
how  the°teacher  is  paid.  The  question  of  payment  by- 
results  or  payment  by  classification  appears  to  me  not 
to  touch  the  question  of  proselytism  in  the  slightest 
decree.  If  you  enforce  a restriction  preventing 
proselytism,  or  the  possibility  of  it,  it  is  no  matter  how 
the  teacher  is  paid.  If  you  allow  liberty  to  proselytize, 
proselytism  must  be  the  result. 

17171.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practically  possi- 
ble, under  the  denominational  system,  to  enforce  a re- 
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Oct.  29,,  1868.  - striction  by  which  proselytism  could  he  prevented  ? — 
Cornelius  ^ C^°  nofc  know,  unless  by  the  plan  suggested — -that  no 
Mahony,  esq.  0Iie|shall  accept  aid  for  a school — whether  for  a Church 
of  England  school  or  a Roman  Catholic  school,  or  for  a 
Presbyterian  school— unless,  he1  shall  bind  himself  -to 
admit  none  to  that  school  except  Church  of  England 
children;  or  Roman  Catholic  children,  or  Presbyterian 
children,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  one  word,  that  he 
should  bind  himself  to  admit  none  but  those  of  his 
own  faith. 

17172.  But  if  the  several  religious  authorities  de- 
clined to  give  such  a pledge,  or  to  accept  such  a 
restriction*  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  absolute  discretion,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  persons  to  whom  they  would  com- 
municate it,  do  you  think  that,  under  such  a system, 
the,  harmony  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population 
and  the  peace  of  the  country  would  be  efficiently  pro- 
moted ? — I think  that  proselytism  would  be  the  inevit- 
able result ; and  where  you  have  proselytism  you  must 
have  contention. 

17173.  Then  you  would  not  consider  such  a. system 
as, calculated  to  remove  and  put  an  end  to, the, unplea- 
santness and  difficulties  on  educational  matters  which 
now  exist  1 — I am  afraid  that  it  would  rather  increase 
them. 

17174.  Rev.  Mr.  Oowie. — Do  you  consider  that 
the  denominational  would  be  preferable  to  such  a secu- 
lar system  ? — If  the  denominational  system-  was  prac- 
ticable, I consider  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  a 
merely  secular  system.  _ 

17175.  Why? — Because  the  denominational  system 
presupposes  the  teaching  of  religion,  whereas, the, other 
does;  not,  but  seems  to  exclude  it. 

17176.  It  does  not  exclude  it;  you  seem- to  misun- 
derstand still  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  proposal?— It  was  not 
to  exclude  religious  instruction  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  manager. 

17177.  And  does  not  the  denominational  system 
leave  religious  education  to  the  discretion . of  the  mar 
nageiq  just  in  the  same  way  ? — My  notion  is  that  the 
denominational  system,  if  such  were  practicable,  would 
be  preferable  to  that  system,  inasmuch  as  that  the  latter 
system  would  afford  larger  facilities  for  proselytism. 

17178;  Will  you  explain  how? — Suppose  the  case 
of  a school  conducted  by  a Roman  Catholic  manager.  ; 
he  is  pei’fectly  free  to  teach  what  he  pleases. — No.  (On 
after-thought.)  The  cases  are  precisely  alike  ; I mis- 
understood the  thing. 

17179.  The  cases  would  be  precisely  alike? — The 
cases  are  precisely  alike.  I misapprehended  it.  That 
was  in  consequence  of  the  former  mistake. 

17180.  So  that  under  the  secular  system,  as  Sir 
Robert  Kane  has  pointed  it  out,  and  the  denomina- 
tional system,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  in 
this  controversy,  the  occasions  of  proselytism,  would  be 
much  the  same? — Much. the  same. 

17181.  And  therefore  as  far  as  that  element  of 
difficulty  is  concerned  there  is  no  choice  between  the 
two  ?— I think  very  little— scarcely  any. 

17182.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
provide  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  to  the  school 
unless  .his  parent  had  signed  a book  in  the  front  of  which 
should  be  printed  the  rules  regulating  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  school ; so  that  if  any  day  any  Roman 
Catholic  parent  desired  to  .send  his  child  to  a Presby- 
terian school  he  might  do  so,  having  , first  declared  by 
liis  signature  that  he  had  heard  or  read  the  rules  of 
the  Presbyterian  religious  instruction  in  that  school, 
and  was  satisfied  that  his  child;  should  receive,  that 
instruction  ?— That  is  our  present  praotice.  The  parent 
of  a different  denomination  must  enter,  in  a book  his 
willingness  that  the  child  should  receive  the  religious 
instruction  there  given.  For  example,  if  the  religious 
instruction  consists  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  if 
the  teacher  be  a Protestant,  he  is  bound  to  remove  a 
Roman  Catholic  child;  but  it  is  competent  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  parent  to  go  and  enter,  in  a book  his 
consent  that  the  child  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures; 


17183.  Then  would  you  have  any  more  objection  to. 
such  a system  than  you  have  to  the  present  system?— 
That  is.  actually  the  present  system. 

17184.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  think  that  the 
same  objections,  which  are  nowmadeby  certain  religious 
authorities  to  the  present  system  would  equally  apply 
to  the, system  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Stokes? 
—The  system  suggested  is  that  at  present  actually  in 
operation.  Both  plans  are  precisely  alike.  Therefore 
the  objections  to  both  are  equally  applicable. 

17185.  Mr.  Sto/ces. — Are  managers  generally  free  in 
the  choice  of  books,  and  free  to  teach  religion, when, 
and  how,  and  as  they  please? — Provided  that  they 
notify  the  time,  and  provided  that  they  give  four  hours 
of  secular  instruction,  let  them  dispose  of  the  remain- 
ing twenty  as  they  like. 

17186.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  you  aware 
of  any  cases,  of  proselytism  in  the  course  of  your  ex- 
perience in  schools  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic 
patrons  ?— I know  of  no  instance.  There  was  an 
allegation  that  in  the  Youghal  convent  school,  which 
is  at  present  in  my  charge,  some  children  there  had 
learnt  to  repeat  prayers  which  are  essentially  of  a 
Roman,  Catholic  character,  from  hearing  the  other 
children i-epeat  them.  That  is  the  only  charge  of  pros- 
elytism that  I have  ever  heard  of: 

1 7 187.  W ere  there  many  Protestant  children  in  that 
school? — About  four  or  five  in  a school  with  I suppose 
an  average  attendance  of  about  350  children. 

17188.  Where  is  it? — In  the  town  of  Youghal.  The 
case  is  - fully  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the  Lords 
Inquiry  of  1854.  Neither  before  or  since  have  I ever- 
heard  of  a ease  of  proselytism  occurring  in  a school 
under  a Roman  Catholic  manager-; 

17189.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
schools  under  the  Church  Education  Society? — None 
whatever.  I visited  one  or  two  Church  Education 
Society  schools  that  were  afterwards  converted  into 
National  schools,  I visited  them  for  the- purpose  of; 
seeing  their  fitness  to  be  made  National  schools.  That 
is  the  only  knowledge  I have  of  them. 

17190.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  proselytism  in 
Church  Education  Society  schools? — I do  not  know 
of. any  actual-  change  of  religion;  but  taking  the 
statement  of  the  Society  themselves  that  “ the  Word 
of  Life  is  examined  in,  commented  on,  and  explained  ” 
—as  it  generally  is,  by  the  minister  of  the  parish — I 
conceive  that  the  commenting  on,  explaining,  and  ex- 
amining on  the  Scriptures  by  the  minister  is  proselyt- 
ism, and  that  its  tendency  is  necessarily  to  proselytize. . 

17191.  Sir-  Robert  Kane. — Should  you  consider  that 
proselytism  necessarily  required  a formal  and  public 
declaration  of  having  passed  over? — Certainly  not. 
One  may  be  in  heart  proselytized,  and  he  may  not 
openly  profess  that  change  of  opinion 

17i92.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  say,  I think,  that  if  the 
schools  were  all  denominational  the  children  would 
not  attend  their-  own  exclusively,  but  that  they  would 
go  to  other  schools  if  they  were  better  ? — No ; I said 
that  where  denominational  schools  were  established 
and  where  National  school  were  better,  the  children 
desert,  the  denominational  schools  and  attend  the 
National  schools.  That  is  what  I meant  to  convey. 

17193.  And  have  you  taken  examples  of  that  from 
a district  in  the  north  of  Ireland? — First,  from  a 
district  in  Connaught;  secondly,  from  a district  in 
Leinster,  comprising  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  and  thirdly,  from  ;a  district  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  I have  given  those  three  instances  from  the 
three  parts  of  Ireland  that  I was  longest  acquainted 
with,  showing  that  it  is  a general  rule. 

17194.  They  were  from  your  own  observation?^— 
From  my  own  observation  of  course. 

17195.  One  of: these  districts  you  said  was  Carrick- 
om-Shannon? — -Yes ; afterwards  removed  to  Boyle. 

17196.,  You  took  notes  of  all  these  points? — They 
were  made  out  from  the  teachers’  returns.  The  teachers 
returned  to  me  the  number  on  the  roll  of  each  deno- 
mination. I sometimes,  perhaps  not  always,  checked 
them  by  the  entries  in  the;  school  words,  but  I am 
quite,,  certain  this„  return  was  substantially  correct  :: 
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because  a teacher  would  make  himself  liable  to  censure 
if  he  gave  an  inaccurate  return. 

17197.  How  far  would  this  description  apply  to-your 
notes  ? 

“Notebooks  most  scantily  filled,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  classes  and  the  state  of  education,  methods.of  teaching, 
discipline,  and  school  keeping,  numbers  entered,  stating  the 
results  of  examination;  but  scarcely  any  entry  of  the  page 
or  oradeof  thebookor  subject  examined  on.  Inspector  states, 
in  reference  to  this,  that  he  makes  notes  on  slates,  &c. , , 'of  these 
matters,  and  merely  records  the  numerical  results  in  book. 

I am  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  total  absence  of  any  reliable 
record  of  the  detailed  examination  of  the  classes,” 

That  statement,  if  it  be  true— and  I state  .on  my 
oath  now  that  more  than  one  statement  in  that  report 
from  which  you  are  reading  is  false — that  statement  if 
it  be  true,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  results  I have 
ascertained.  If  the  statement  were  even  ti-ue,  it  rcfeis 
merely  to  the  literary  and  scientific  answering-  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  religious  denominations. 
The  statistics  about  the  religious  denominations  were 

' made  and  transcribed  by  myself,  from  returns  furnished 

’ to  me  by  the  teachers,  and  which  I am  sure  were  as 
correct  as  if  I had  .ascertained  them  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 

17198.  Does  not  this  statement  refer  to  the  whole 
body  of  notes  which  you  took  in  that  particular  district? 
—No ; that  statement  impeaches  my  taking  down  of 
..the  results  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  but  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  returns  as  to  the 
, religious  question. 

17199.  Are  not  your  notes  on  the  religious  question 
, made  up  from  what  you  took  down  in  the  schools? — 
No  ; I could  check  the  teachers’  returns  by  reference  to 
' the  entries  in  the  books,  but  the  returns  as  to  religious 
denominations  were  taken  from  reports  furnished  to 
me  on  a printed  form  by  the  teachers,  in  which  they 
stated  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  who 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  Roman  Nathalies, 
Presbyterians,  and  so  forth. 

17200.  In  making  the  excursions  which  you  made 
through  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,- this 
information,  have  you  ever  inspected  a school  at  mid- 
night?— Never. 

17201 . Have  you  examinedithem  when  it  was  nark  ; 

X sometimes,  in  consequence  of  having  at  that  time 

so  large  a number  as  154  schools  under  my  charge,  have 
been  obliged  of  coxu-se  to  work  up  to  late  hours.  Rut 
though  I have  myself  frequently  remained  in  a school 
till  near  dark,  it  does  not  follow  that  I examined 
the  children  at  that  late  hour.  If  I went  to  a school 
late  in  the  afternoon,  I examined  the  children  first 
and  sent  them  home,  and  after  their  examination  was 
concluded,  I often  had  tedious  investigations  to  make 
into  the  school  accounts  and  other  matters ; but.  though 
I kept  myself  there  till  near  dark  in  winter,  I did  not 
keep  the  children  there.  . 

17202.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  district  m which 
you  made  these  notes,  which  you  have  presented  to 
this  Commission  as  giving  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  religious  denominations,  did  you  not  on  the  ave- 
rage visit,  in  making  those  inquiries,  two  and  a .half 
schools  per  day  ?— Well,  it  may  -sometimes  . have 

amounted  to  that,  but  not  generally. 

17203.  In  addition  to  doing, .your  ordinary  duty  in 
that  district  were  you  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  visiting  the  schools  as  you  were 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  diem  ? — I had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  statements  which 
were  furnished  to  me  by  persons  of  respectability,  and 
which  statements  were  liable  to  be  checked  by -mn  at 
any  time.  I took  the  statement  I have  given  from 
the  returns  which  they  furnished  to  me,  and  I believe 
that  in  every,  case  the  books  from  which  these,  returns 
were  taken  could  be: produced  at  . this. hour. 

17204.  Are  your  examinations  of  schools,- and:  the 
returns  you  give  in  as  the  result  of  such  examinations, 

. such  as  can  be  put  before  the  country  as  accurate  and 
. to  be  depended  upon  ?— They  are,  most,  decidedly. 

17205.  Notwithstanding  that  you  examined  the 


schools  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  a day,  aud  mwle  Oct.  29,1868. 
your  -inquiries  at  dusk  ?— I made  in  some  cases  my  ex-  Qorllejjus 
animation  of  the  school  accounts  towards  dusk.  I was  Malibrfyy  esq. 
obliged  to  do  so,  as  I had  so  many  schools  to  inspect  that  - 
I was  compelled,  at  great  labour  and  inconvenience  to 
myself,  to  stay  in  some  schools  at  a late  hour,  others 
at  an  early  hour,  before  the  children  were  assembled. 

The  inspection  of  a school — as  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  subject  knows — is  not  merely  an  examin- 
ation of  the  children  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  they  possess.  It  includes  also  an  examina- 
tion of  the  school-house  and  furniture  and  school 
accounts,  which  is  often  a very  tedious  process, 
requiring  much  care,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  a 
suspicion  of  falsification  of  accounts.  , But  if  I re- 
mained till  late  at  the  schools  on  some  occasions,  much 
to  my  own  inconvenience,  the  insinuation  which  was 
conveyed  in  the  report  from  which  you  quote  that  it 
was  cruel  to  have  kept  the  children  to  so  late  an  hour 
has  no  application,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  became 
I stayed  there  myself  I kept  them  there. 

17206.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  State  to  prevent  a 
person  changing  from  one  denomination  to  anqtheiyif 
he  pleases  to  do  so?— Certainly  not.  Every  person 
who  desires  to  change  his  faith  has,  of  course,  a perfect 
right  to  do  so,  and  the  State  has  no  business  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  If  I thought  proper  to  change  my  re- 
ligion to-  the  Church  of  England  to-morrow,  I would 
have  a right  to  do  so. 

17207'.  Please  to  define  what . “ proselytisin’’  is  in 
your  estimation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ? — There 
are  two  sorts  of  proselytism — there  is  that  which  has  a 
tendency  to  proselytize,  and  there  is  what  some, people 
call  conversion  and  others  apostacy.  By  proselytism, 
in  -the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  schools, 
is  generally  meant  a system  of  teaching,  the  tendency 
of  which  is,  to  make  a person  change  his  or  her  reli- 
gious  opinions. 

17208.  If  a system  of  denominational  schools  were 
established,  where  all  religions  are  put  on  an  equality, 
each  denomination  having  its  own  schools,  and  re- 
ceiving a relative  proportion  of  the  grant,  how  far 
would  that  be  proselytism,  according  to  your  definition? 

If  yourgive  aid  to  a school  of  a certain  denomination, 

and  that  -there  are  no  . children,  except  such  as  belong 
to- that  denomination  attending  it,  there  is,  of  .course, 
no  proselytism ; but  if  you  have  a school  where  there  is 
an- unlimited -unrestricted  power  to  teach  religion  in 
any  way  the  manager  pleases,  and  if  that  school  -be  at- 
tended by  children  of  another  denomination,  that  is 
proselytism. 

17209.  You  gave  the  case  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society,  and  you  stated  the  reason  the  system  was 
broken  up  was,  that  it  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
proselytism  ; -now  is  that  a parallel  case  -with  any  pro- 
posed system  of  denominational  education — would  a 
system  such  as  I have  mentioned  be  parallel  with  the 
system  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  ? — I think  it  would. 

For  example,  the  principle  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society  was,  that  all  the  children  taught  in  their  schools 
should  read  the  Scriptures.  Now,  supposing  a Church 
of  England  clergyman  opens  a school,  and  receives  a 
grant  for  it  as  a Church  of  England  school,  he  of  course 
will  have  the  Scriptures  read  there,  and  if  a Roman 
Catholic  comes  in  and  joins  in  that  reading,  and  hears 
it  explained  and  commented  upon— I view  tint  to  be 
proselytism. 

17210.  At  the  time  of  the  Kildare-street  schools 
did  the  State  give  any  sum  of  money  to  support  Catho- 
lic schools  ? — No.  Nor  to  any  other  primary  schools 
except  those  of  the  Kildare-street  Society. 

17211.  Then  a child  had  no  alternative  except 
the  Kildare-street  schools  ? — Yes,  lie  had.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1824  enumerates  a great  num- 
ber of  schools  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers, 
under  the  patronage  of  priests.  There,  were  24  monastic, 

27  conventual,  and  350  “ Roman  Catholic  day-schools 
' founded  wholly  or  in  part  by  subscriptions.” 

1721.2.  But  receiving  no  aid  from  the  State? — Re- 
ceiving no  aid  from  the  State. 

17213.  But  in  the  supposition  I,  have  put,  of  laying 
5 D 2 
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Oct.  29,  1868.  down  a system  of  denominational  education,  would  the 
Cornelius  CaSe  *36  Para^  where  the  State  gives  to  each  denomi- 
Mahony,  esq.  .na^oni  no  matter  how  numerous  they  may  be,  grants 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers? — It  would  not  be 
exactly  parallel  certainly. 

17214.  Take  the  other  alternative,  and  carry  out 
the  secular  system  in  the  form  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  another  Commissioner,  would  the  case  be  par- 
allel between  the  Kildare-street  Society  and  such  a 
school? — -I  think  it  would. 

17215.  A secular  system? — A secular  system,  as 
explained.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  State  would  merely 
aid  the  secular  instruction,  leaving  the  manager  free 
to  give  religious  instruction  as  he  pleases.  I think  that 
is  a case  exactly  parallel  to  the  Kildare-street  Society. 
The  Kildare-street  Society  require  all  to  join  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  The  denominational  system,  as  ex- 
plained a while  ago,  enables  the  manager  to  have  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  or  any  other  sort  of  religious 
instruction  he  pleased,  and  all  who  came  were  to  join 
in  it.  In  both  cases  there  were  children  who  were 
liable  to  receive  religious  instruction  different  from 
that  which  they  were  presumed  to  desire ; and  that 
would  be  proselytism. 

17216.  I think  you  afterwards  said,  when  the  nature 
of  this  system  was  explained  to  you,  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  two  ? — No;  I misunder- 
stood the  thing  at  first ; I corrected  myself  afterwards  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  that  was  the  very  same 
answer  I have  given  now — that  the  Kildare-street 
system  and  the  secular  system  as  I misunderstood  it  at 
first,  that  they  are  identical. 

17217.  You  are  a strong  advocate  I think  of  the 
present  system  of  education  ? — I don’t  know  that  I am. 
I do  not  recollect  having  ever  expressed  in  any  docu- 
ment any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject. 

17218.  With  respect  to  that  report  from  which  you 
quoted  a passage — you  said  it  had  been  the  object  of 
misconception. — Certainly. 

17219.  On  what  ground  ? What  was  the  nature  of 
those  misconceptions  ? — The  assertion  was  made  that 
I described  Roman  Catholic  children  as  deserting 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  to  go  to  Protestant  schools, 
whereas  I asserted  the  very  reverse.  The  drift  of  the 
whole  document  was,  that  even  where  there  were 
Church  Education  schools  and  other  exclusively  Pro- 
testant schools,  Protestant  children  passed  by  the 
Church  schools,  to  get  the  better  education  afforded  by 
the  National  schools.  That  was  a misrepresentation, 
and,  I fear,  a wilful  one. 

17220.  If  you  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
the  present  system  of  education,  I believe  you  did 
upon  the  opposite  of  it,  the  other  system? — I don’t 
know  that  I ever  expressed  what  you  call  an  “ opinion” 
upon  the  matter  of  any  sort  of  education  before  this 
day,  when  opinions  were  elicited  from  me. 

17221.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  passage: — 

“ Whether  the  ‘ gigantic  scheme  of  godless  education,’ 
in  reference  to  which  some  traders  in  political  specula- 
tion, who  were  once  so  clamorous,  have  now  subsided  into 
a marvellous  repose,  may  swell  the  host  of  those  adver- 
saries and  give  those  principles,  which  are  now  too 
widely  scattered,  a force  and  direction  that  may  enable 
them  to  accomplish  the  work  of  destruction  more  se- 
curely, is  a problem  which  time  can  alone  resolve  ?” — 
Yes  ; and  I say  the  same  thing  now. 

17222.  “ At  all  events,  the  necessity  of  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  these  principles  is  obvious ;” — you 
wrote  that,  I think  ? — I did  ; and  I endorse  it  now. 

17223.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
work  from  which  I have  quoted  this  passage  you  have 
changed  your  name  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that ; I never 
saw  the  Second  Edition.* 

17224.  (Book  handed  to  witness.) — Read  the  title 
page? — “Sermons  for  Sundays  and  Festivals;  the 
Blessed  Virgin ; Charity  Sermons,  Panegyrics  of  the 
Saints,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Rev.  N. 


Tuite  M'Carthy,  S.J.  By  D.  Mahony,  Esq.  Second 
Edition.”  I never  saw  that  until  this  moment. 

17225.  Your  first  Christian  name,  Cornelius,  is 
omitted  in  this  edition  ? — It  is  ; but  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  omission  or  alteration. 

17226.  You  acknowledge  that  passage  as  having 
been  written  by  you  ? — It  was  written  by  me,  and  I 
adopt  every  word  of  it  now.  I wrote  that  when  I 
was  very  young,  and,  in  my  maturer  years  I adopt  it. 
I do  not  see  what  point  there  is  in  it  that  can  be  raised 
against  what  I say  now. 

17227.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  seen  a copy  of 
this  edition  before  ? — Never,  until  now. 

17228.  Were  you  aware  of  the  initial  letter  of  your 
name  being  omitted  ? — Never ; until  this  moment. 

17229.  Sir  Robert  Kune. — Could  there  be  any  ob- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  publisher  in  that  omission  ? — I 
don’t  know.  The  thing  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me. 
I had  no  more  connexion  with  it  than  any  member  of 
this  Commission. 

17230.  How  did  it  happen  that  a second  edition  of 
a work  of  yours  could  be  published  in  the  handsome 
style  in  which  that  book  is  brought  out  without  your 
being  aware  of  it? — Such  is  the  fact,  however.  The 
wording  of  the  title  page  is  altered ; it  is  not  the  same 
as  the  title  page  to  the  first  edition,  as  I recollect. 

[At  this  stage  the  room  was  cleared,  and  on  re- 
admission the  examination  was  resumed,  as  follows  : — } 

17231.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  said,  with  regard  to 
Dungarvan,  that  the  per-centage  of  the  population 
of  Dungarvan  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write 
was  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  ? — I said  there  was  a larger 
number  of  those  who  could  not  read  and  write — I have 
given  figures  taken  from  the  census  returns.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  yet  issued  them  that  I am 
aware  of;  but  what  I have  stated  is  the  fact. 

17232.  You  know  Dungarvan  veiy  well? — I know 
the  neighbourhood  and  have  been  occasionally  in  the 
town ; but  I never  had  any  official  business  to  transact 
there. 

17233.  “What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  there 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? — I did  not  know  it 
then.  It  is  little  more  than  a year  since  I first  seen  it. 

17234.  But  you  could  judge  by  their  present  condi- 
tion : were  not  they  an  Irish-speaking  population  ? — 
They  are,  to  a great  extent,  an  Irish-speaking  popula- 
tion still. 

17235.  Is  it  fair,  in  comparing  the  condition  of 
education  in  a district,  to  take  a whole  body  of  people 
who  have  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  only  spoken  Irish, 
and  compare  them  in  the  matter  of  education  with  people 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  who  are  an  English-speak- 
ing population  ? — I merely  stated  the  fact ; and  in  con- 
nexion with  that  I noticed  the  boast  that  was  made, 
that  there  was  no  National  school  in  the  whole  parish 
of  Dungarvan.  In  connexion  with  that  boast,  I stated 
what  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  was  in 
the  locality. 

17236.  Is  that  like  all  the  other  facts  you  bring 
forward,  where  you  don’t  show  the  context  or  endeav- 
our to  explain  it  ? — I stated  the  fact  truly ; and  I don’t 
think  it  is  fair  to  insinuate  that  I did  it  in  an  unfair 
or  disingenuous  maimer.  I am  answering  on  my  oath, 
and  I respectfully  submit  that  insinuations  of  this  sort 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

i7 237.  Are  you  aware  that  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  people  under  education  to  the  amount  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  what  you  have  stated  ? — I stated  the 
sum  total. 

17238.  Are  you  aware  the  proportion  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  you  stated  ? — I have  not  the  figures 
by  me  now.  They  are  before  the  Commissioner’s ; 
but  I abide  by  every  one  of  those  figures. 

17239.  Yes,  you  have  given  the  total  but  have  you 
taken  the  per-centage  of  those  able  to  read  and  write 


* The  change  of  name  referred  to  in  this  and  the  following  questions  was  subsequently  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tire  Commission  by  Mr.  Duffy,  the  publisher  of  the  work  mentioned  above.  See  Evidence.  10th  December,  1868  for  Mr. 
Duffy’s  explanation. 
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of  the  generation  now  growing  up  ? — If  I was  to  go 
into  all  those  details  my  report  would  extend  beyond 
all  bounds. 

17240.  Pardon  me — you  brought  those  figures  up  to 
show  that  under  the  present  system  of  instruction  now 
going  on  in  Dungarvan  you  implied  that  the  town  was 
backward  and  retrograding,  because  no  National  schools 
were  in  it? — Not  retrograding ; I merely  stated  what 
the  actual  facts  were.  Those  facts  cannot  be  contradic- 
ted. In  connexion  with  those  facts  I noticed  the  boast 
that  was  made  about  there  being  no  National  school 
in  the  town  or  parish  of  Dungarvan.  These  are  the 
simple  facts  ; and  those  facts  cannot  be  gainsayed. 

17241.  Have  you  told  in  that  return  that,  though 
the  total  may  be  as  you  say,  the  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing generation  who  are  now  under  education  is  not 
the  condition  which  that  statement  represents  ?— That 
may  or  may  not  be  so.  I stated  the  sum  total. 

17242.  As  an  educationalist  was  it  not  your  duty  to 
put  the  facts  in  a fair  light  before  the  country  ? — I put 
the  statement  in  a fair  light.  I did  it  to  the  best  of 
my.ability,  in  the  way  that  I thought  would  give  infor- 
mation such  as  was  wanted — but  if  I was  directed  to 
this  and  that 

17243.  Didn’t  it  convey  a wrong  impression  ? — It  did 
not.  I think  it  conveyed  a true  impression. 

17244.  Was  it  not  to  show  that  the  absence  of 
National  schools — the  schools  that  you  approve  of — 
produced  this  result : was  not  that  the  object? — It  may 
or  it  may  not.  I stated  facts.  I stated  the  fact  of  the 
public  boast  that  there  were  no  National  schools  in  Dun- 
garvan, and  I submitted  a simple  matter  of  arithmetic 
in  connexion  with  it.  Let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

17245.  For  the  distinct  object  of  proving  that  fact, 
or  leading  to  that  result  ? — I gave  the  figures.  Let  any 
person  draw  whatever  inferences  he  likes  from  them. 

17246.  As  an  officer  of  a public  department  bound 
to  put  the  truth  fairly  before  the  country  I ask  have 
you  done  so  in  this  instance  ? — I have  done  so.  I have 
told  the  truth. 

17247.  The  truth,  but  not -the  whole  truth  ? — I have 
told  the  truth. 

17248.  Did  you  tell  the  whole  truth  ? — Am  I to  tell 
every  trifle,  whether  relevant  or  not? 

17249.  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  tell  the  whole  truth — 

[At  this  stage  the  room  was  cleared,  and  on  re- 
admission the  examination  was  resumed,  as  follows  :• — ] 

17250.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
language,  I believe  ? — I know  something  of  it. 

17251.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  whether  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  an  Irish-speaking,  population,  to  employ 
their  knowledge  of  Irish  as  a means  of  teaching  them 
the  new  language  they  are  to  learn  ? — I think  so.  I 
consider  that,  amongst  the  Irish-speaking  population, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  would  be  the  use 
of  the  Irish  language  in  one  particular  in  which  the 
education  of  our  schools  is,  perhaps,  most  defective — 
that  is  to  say,  in  making  them  understand  what  they 
read.  I have  tried  the  experiment  in  portions  of 
Donegal,  where  the  excuse  sometimes  given  to  me, 
when  I found  the  children  were  deficient  in  under- 
standing what  they  read,  was,  that  they  only  spoke 
Irish.  I often  asked  them  to  explain  to  me  what  a 
word  or  a sentence  meant,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
children  of  the  First  Book,  and  I almost  invariably 
found  they  hit  on  the  right  idea,  with  almost  meta- 
physical precision,  when  they  explained  it  to  me 
through  the  medium  of  Irish.  I tried  how  they  could 
be  taught  the  elements  of  mental  arithmetic  by  naming 
the  figures  in  Irish,  and  I think  they  could  acquire 
a knowledge  of  arithmetic  through  the  medium  of 
Irish  better  than  in  any  other, way.  Within  the 
last  few  months  I tried  the  same  experiment  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  his  agent,  Mr.  Gurry.  Tire  same  excuse 
was  given  as  regarded  the  children — that  their  back- 
wardness was  owing  to  their  speaking  only  the  Irish 
language.  Mr.  Curry,  who  understands  Irish,  and  I,  prrt 
several  questions  to  the  children  of  the  lowest  class  in 
Irish,  and  they  answered  them  quite  to  our  satisfaction. 

17252.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  same  effect 


in  enabling  them  to  read  and  understand  English? — Oct.  29,  18S8. 
I think  it  would  assist  them  to  understand  English—  Corn^~ 

I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  of  any  assistance  in  Mahonyj  esq. 
teaching  them  to  read. 

17253.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  fact,  as  regards  Irish- 
speaking children,  that  even  where  they  have  learned 
mechanically  to  read  English  they,  in  many  cases,  have 
not  thoroughly  understood  the  passages  in  the  English 
Books  which  they  have  learned  mechanically  to  read  ? 

— They  may;  and  if  the  Irish  language  were  used  as 
a medium  of  making  them  understand  what  the  English 
words  mean — if  they  are  taught  to  express  the  meaning 
of  English  words  and  sentences  in  Irish — I think  it 
would  assist  materially  in  developing  their  intellectual 
training. 

17254.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  in  the  ris- 
ing generation  the  number  of  people  speaking  Irish  ex- 
clusively is  much  diminished  ? — Very  much  dimin- 
ished. There  are  very  few  localities  now  in  which  it  is 
spoken  exclusively.  There  may  be  portions  of  Donegal ; 

I know  there  are  portions  of  Cork  and  Waterford, 
along  the  sea-board,  where  they  speak  Irish  only,  and 
I suppose  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  adjacent 
counties  along  the  coast,  particularly  Kerry.  I don’t 
think  it  is  so  much  the  case  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught ; and  there  are  parts  of  Connaught  where  they  do 
not  speak  Irish  at  all — in  Sligo  and  Roscommon.  Only 
along  the  sea-board,  I believe,  will  be  found,  generally 
speaking,  the  exclusively  Irish-speaking  population. 

17255.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  not  the  tendency  of  reading 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  checked  by  the  want  of 
books  ? — I don’t  think  it  is.  I know  that  in  Youghal 
there  has  been  a bookseller’s  shop  long  established, 
but  very  few  books  are  sold  there ; and  though  litera- 
ture has  now  became  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  person 
can  provide  himself  with  substantial,  good  reading, 
still  the  people  do  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

17256.  Are  there  not  large  districts  in  which  there 
are  no  booksellers’  shops  to  be  found  ? — There  are ; and 
some  large  towns.. 

17257.  Are  not  the  National  schoolmasters  em- 
ployed to  circulate  the  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? 

— They  sell  them  to  pupils  of  their  own  schools ; and 
they  are  allowed  a per-eentage,  which  has  had  a con- 
siderable effect  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  books  in  our 
schools.  They  are  allowed  a profit  of  25  per  cent. 

17258.  Did  you  express  disapproval  in  general  of 
the  addition  of  land  to  the  master’s  emoluments  ? — I 
think  it  has  been  in  general  a practical  disadvantage. 

17259.  Would  it  be  possible  to  meet  the  objection, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  income  of  the  masters 
by  encouraging  them  to  sell  other  books  besides  those 
of  the  Board,  and  which  would  pay  him  a profit  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  keep  a 
stock  of  books  for  such  a purpose  as  that.  Suppose  he 
laid  out  £5  in  getting  a stock  of  books  he  might  re- 
main 20  years  without  selling  them.  I apprehend  that 
would  be  the  case  in  many  country  districts. 

17260.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  say  the  masters  who 
sell  the  books  of  the  National  Board  receive  a discount  ? 

—Yes. 

17261.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  in  which 
managers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
receiving  discount  ? — I have  never  heard  of  an  instance 
of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  entitling  a teacher 
to  discount  that  the  manager  shall  certify  on  the  ap- 
plication that  the  teacher  has  advanced  the  money  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

17262.  Has  that  arrangement  ever  been  infringed  ? 

—I  never  knew  an  instance  of  it. 

17263.  In  reference  to  the  questions  put  to  you 
relative  to  Dungarvan,  was  not  your  object  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  existed  ? — Precisely.  It 
was  a simple  matter  of  arithmetic. 

17264.  You  have  emphatically  stated  you  never  in- 
spected a school  at  midnight  ? — Certainly  not.  I never 
on  any  occasion  inspected  a school  at  night  except  a 
nprht  school.  I may  have  inspected  a day  school  up 
to°six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

17265.  You  visited  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half 
schools  a day  ?— Sometimes.  I generally  visited  two, 
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, and  occasionally  three  schools  in.  a day.  I had  a large 
district  and  a great  number  of- schools  under  my  charge. 

17266.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  quite  ansual  tiling 
for  an  Inspector  at  this  moment. to  examine  two  schools 
a day  ? — Certainly.  I almost  invariably  examine  two 
schools  a day.  It  would  be  impossible  to  oomply  with 
the  instructions  given  me  unless  I were  to-do  so. 

17267.  Rev.  Mr.  Govne. — Do  you  say  you  can  “ex- 
amine” two  schools  a day.?— You  can  imply  the  possi- 
bility from  the  actual  fact.  As  a general  rule  I inspect 
two  schools  , a day. 

17268.  Inspection  and  examination  are  different 
things?— By  inspection  I mean  examination  of  the 
children;  examination  .of  the  school  accounts  and 
statistics;  calculating  averages;  looking  over  the  house, 
.to  see  whether  it  is  in  good  order  and  has  a supply  of 
..books  and  requisites — that  I call  inspection.  Where 
there  are  a male  and  female  school -close  to  each  other 
I examine  the  two. 

17269.  I understand  your  meaning  now ; I should  not 
•myself  have  called  such  a group  two  schools  ? — By  two 
schools  I mean  schools  with  separate  roll  numbers. 
By  linspection  I include  all ; the  details  which  I am 
obliged  to  furnish  in  my  report.  I.  may  add,  that  for 


myself  my  inspection  is  veiy  often,,  a great , proportion 
of  it,  teaching. 

17270.  Was  not  the  statement  you  made  , that  in 
getting  those  figures  you  visited  two  schools  land  a 
half  per  day  ? — No.  There  is  a great  misapprehension 
on  this  point.  The  teachers-fumished  me  with  an, annual 
report,  on  a printed  form.  On  the  face  of  this  report 
they  used  to  return  the  .names  of  the  children  of  each 
denomination.  In  going  over  these  reports  this,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  an  interesting  question ; and  I there- 
fore made  out  the  calculation  as  to  the  denominations 
from  their  reports.  It  was  not  on  my  visits  to  the 
sch  ools  I got  those  statistics.  I could  have  visited  the 
schools  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  but 
as  they  were  furnished  to  me  by  men  of  respectability, 
who  had  no  object  in  deceiving  me,  I took  their  accu- 
racy for  granted. 

17271.  In  your  inspections  you  on  the  average 
visited  two  and  a half  schools  a day  ? — Yes,  occasion- 
ally. But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious 
denominations.  These  returns  were  supplied  to  me  by 
the  teachers  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  ,and  at  my 
leisure  I went  through  them  and  made  , out  that  state- 
ment from  them. 


Brother  Paul  Townsend  sworn  and  examined. 


17272.  Thu  Chairman. — Will  you. state  the  name  of 
your  order  and  the  position  which  you  hold  in  it  ? — The 
Presentation  Order  of  Brothers  associated  for  the  chari- 
table instruction  of  poor  boys.  I am  the  Superior  of 
the  Presentation  House,  from  , which  I have  come. 

17273.  Where  is  your  house? — -The  Presentation 
Monastery  in  Cork. 

17274.  Has  your  order  existed  many  years  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes  ; I think  it  was  first  established  in  1803 
or  thereabouts. 

17275.  Do  the  members  of  your  order  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  the  carrying  on  of  education  ?- — -Yes ; 
always  engaged  in  education  since  its  establishment. 

1 7276.  What  schools  have  you  under  your  charge  in 
Cork?— I have  the  monastery  school,  the  Lancas- 
terian  school,  and  another  school  at  Greenmount,  for- 
merly-called Gallowsgreen.  I liave  these- three  schools 
established  under my  management ; .two  of  them  .are  in 
connexion  -with,  the  National.  Board  of  Education,  but 
they  have,  refused  a grant  for  the  other. . 

17277.  How  many  schools  are  there  altogether  in 
Ireland  under  the  management  of  your  order  ? — The 
schools  which  I have  mentioned  in  Cork,  , and  two  in 
Kerry;  the  two  in  Kerry  are  not  under  my  .control, 
but  are  under -the  control  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese ; 
he  is  the  patron. 

17278.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  are  not  like  the  Christian 
Brothers— you  are  not -a  body  under  one  head,  having 
its  own  jurisdiction? — Wherever  established  we  are 
subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  ; he  is  our  eccle- 
siastical superior. 

17279.  In  a different  sense  from  what  the  Christian 
Brothers  are? — Yes ; we  are  not  movable  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  ordinary ; wherever  established  we 
are  permanent. 

17280.  The  Chairman. — You  have  two  schoolsunder 
the  Board  of  Education? — Yes,  in  Cork. 

17281.  Are  they  exclusively  boys’  schools? — They 
are,  my  lord,  exclusively. 

17  282.  Do  you  find  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
impede  you  in  any  way  in  giving  secular  instruction  to 
the  children? — I have  not  experienced  any  incon- 
venience. 

17283.  Do  you  find  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
hinder  you  in  conveying  a.  proper  amount  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  ? — I think  not,  I have  not 
experienced  it;  if  our  schools  were  separated  from  the 
Board  of -Education,  I would  not  be  disposed  to  , make 
any  change  in  ©uri  distribution,  of, time. 

172S4.  Have  you  ever  had.  any  Protestant  children 
in  any  of  the  schools?— Not  in  the  Cork  schools,  but 
I had  in  the  county  Kerry. 

17285.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  arising  from 


their  presence  in  the  schools? — Certainly  not  the  least. 
At  the  time  of  religious  instruction  they  were  not 
allowed  to  remain.  . 

17286.  Mr.  Sullivan . — Can  you  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Cork  Gallowsgreen  school  was 
prevented  from  being  taken  .under  the  Board  ? — They 
stated  because  it  was  to  be  conducted  by  Religious. 
That  was  the  principal  objection  made  to  it.  We 
thought  it  better  to  build  a school  and  take  it  to  the 
, poor  barefooted  children,  rather  than  have  thenrcoming 
to  us.  We  thought  we  could  be  better  able  to  travel 
to  them,  being  well  shod  and  clothed,  than  have  the 
poor  children  coming  to  us.  We  wished  to  accommo- 
date the  children,  and  built  this  school  at: an  expense  of 
about  £2,000.  We  applied  for  a grant  and  were 
denied  it.  Before  that,  when  about  to  build  the  school, 
we  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  a long  lease, 
and  they  gave  the  lease  on  condition  that  this  would 
be  ai  National  school,  and  the  same  as  our  other  schools. 
We  sent  that  lease  up  to  the  National  Education  Com- 
missioners, in  Dublin.  They  .required  to  see1  it  before 
we  got  a definite  refusal. 

17287.  The  Chairman ; — When  the  Board  declined  to 
take  your  school  in  connexion,  what  was  the:  fate  of 
the  lease  ? — The  lease  held  good,  because  it  wason-the 
same  terms  that  we  have  the  other  schools  in  connex- 
tion  with  the  Board.  We  agreed  to  have  it  a National 
school,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  Commissioners  made  no 
change  in  the  rules  then  existing,  and  we  had  the  same 
freedom  of  education,  both  secular  and  religious,  we 
then  enjoyed.  If  the  Commissioners  introduced  changes 
disagreeable  to  us,  we  would  not  feel  bound  to  comply 
with  them. 

17288.  Did  you  get  the  lease  from  the'  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  ? — Yes.  We  got  it  signed  and  executed  by 
them  and  by  the  Mayor  of  Cork. 

17289.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  conform  to  the 
rides  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
conducting  your  schools? — Most  strictly,. and  sent  the 
distribution  of  time  table  up  to  Dublin,  and  ,it  was 
approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

17290.  Do  you  make  a distinction  between  secular 
and  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

17291.  Is  religious  instruction  quite  distinct  6mm 
secular  ? — Yes,  separate  time  for  each. 

17292.  What  books  do  you  use  in  conducting  ’your 
schools? — -The  books-  published  by the  National  Board. 

17293.  Do  you  approve  of  keeping  the  secular  dis- 
tinct from  the  religious  .instruction? — Certainly.  I 
.would-never  mix  them.  I. think  religious  instruction 
too  solemn  to  have  it  mixed:  up  with  secularinstruction, 
such:  as  arithmetic, , &c. 

1729.4.  Chairman. — What  number  of  cldldren  are 
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there  -in.  the . Cork  schools  now1! — The.,  number  of  dis- 
tinct  pupils  in  1865  was. 2,620  registered;  the  num- 
ber'of  distinct  pupils,  not  including  re-admittances  in 
the  year- 1866,  was  2,599  ; and  in  the  year  1867,  last 
year,  2;453.  I can  give  you  the  average  also,  andthe 

average  daily  attendance. 

17295.  Do  you  have  any  monitors  or  pupil  teachers 
paid  by  the  Board?— We  have. 

17296.  How  many  of  your  own  body  are  engaged 
in  education  in  these  schools? — Fourteen. 

17297.  Then  what  payment  do  you  receive.  Under 
what  head  do  you  receive  payment  from  the  National 
Board  besides  the  salaries  of  the  monitors? — By  capi- 
tation.: They  give  20  per  cent,  on  the  net  attendance, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  for  the  number  we 
instruct  That  is  my.  impression,  because  I consider 
70  per  cent,  is  a very  good  attendance,  and  in  order 
to  have  70  net  attendance  we  must  instruct  one  hun- 
dred-boys. The  school  is  open,  the  seats  are  engaged, 
and  the  masters  attend  as  well  as  if  the  boys  attended. 

17298.  Do  the  children  in  your  schools  come  from 
any  great  distances  ?— No ; not  in  Cork.  Very  few 
come  more  than  a mile. 

17299-  In  what  part  of  Kerry  is  your  other  establish- 
ment ? — In  Killarney  and  Miltown. 

1 7,300.  Do  the  children  in  either  of  those  places  come 
from  a great  .distance? — Probably  a couple  of  miles. 

17301.  Should  you  be  able,  under  the  existing  rules 
of  the  Board,  to  establish  new  schools  in  any  other 

place  ? No ; so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned  we  would 

wet  no-  grant  from  the  Boai'd. 

17302.  Not  if  you  built  a new  monastery  1— No ; 
they  declined  to  give  us,  as  Religious,  any  grant,  ex- 
cept the  grant  given  for  these  schools  that  were  in 
connexion  before. 

17303.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.—Do  you  know  why  they 
refused  it?— No;.  I cannot  assign  any  reason  for  it, 
unless  this,  extending  to  us  the  benefit  of  a penal  code, 
which  I certainly  thought  monstrous  to  have  acted  on 
by  the  Board  of  National  Education.  The  association 
of  penal  statutes  with  a National.  System  of Education 
I think  very  impolitic. 

17304.  ' Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — What  school  books 
do  you  use  in  your  school  ?— The  books  of  the  Board. 

17 305.  Do  you  approve  of  them  generally  ? — I think 
they  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  elemen- 
tary instruction,  teaching  boys  to  read  and  write,  &c. 
There  is  a great  improvement  in  them  lately ; I think 
the  new  editions  are  very  much  improved,  both  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  in  point  of  nationality  also. 

17306.  There  is  a certain'  amount  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  those  books;  do  you  object  to  that?— Cer- 
tainly not  at  all.  It  gives  the  opportunity  of  directing 
particular  attention  to  sacred  history— as  of  course,  I 
would  not  call  education  by  that  name— I would  not  call 
it  even  secular  education,  without  giving  some  know- 
ledge of  history  calculated  to  produce  a moral  effect. 

fl307.  I don’t  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  object 
to  religious  education  as  such,  but  whether  you  object 
to  the  form  in  which  religious  education  ls  conveyed 
in  these -books?— No,  being  historically  conveyed.  I 
don’t  see  any  objection, to  that. 

173,08.  . The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  complaint 
againstthe  operation  of  the  National  system,  except.tliat 
you  i are  not  allowed  to  obtain  its  benefits  in  any  new 
establishment?— I have  no  objection ; of  course  it  was 
a great  advantage  to  us.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  children  in  point  of  cheap 
stationery,  getting  the  books  of  the  Board  for  half  the 
wholesale  price  was  a great  advantage.  Our.  care  and 
solicitude  being  entirely  confined  to  the  poorer  classes, 
we  could  not,,  overlook  these  advantages  to  the:  poor 
children  :who,  could  badly  afl'ord  to  purchase  school 
requisites  at  the  full  price.  We  are  often  obliged  to. 
give -poor  children,  such  as -the  children  of  widows; 
school  requisites: -for,  nothing. 

173091 ; Are  the i monitors  -you employ  children  raised 
up  in  your  own , schools  ?— Oh,  yes, r selected  from  our 
own  schools.  . 

17310.  What  becomes  of  them  afterwards? — borne 
of  them  go  out  as  teachers,  I sent  four  of  them  out  as 


assistant  teachers  to  • neighbouring  schools,  and  the  Oct.  29,  1868. 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  were  most  satisfactory  as  - — 

to  them,  they  took  higher  class  than  was  required  on  |™“er 
examination  as  probationers.  They  were  required  to  Townsend, 
obtain  the  third  division  of  third  class,  and  they  took 
first  division  of  third,  and  not  only  that,  the  Inspectors 
remarked  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  a division  of 
second  class,  but  that  they  were  too  young.  Many 
more  fill  respectable  situations  in  the  different  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  and  through  the  country. 

17311.  Have  the  relations  of  your  order  with  the 
Inspectors  been  of  a harmonious  character? — Generally. 

I know  only  one  instance  in  which  I had  to  remonstrate, 
and  that  was  a week  after  opening  the  school  after 
vacation.  The  Inspector  came  to  inspect,  and  it  was 
not  a time  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  children 
when  there  had  been  a month’s  vacation.  I complained 
of  that,  and  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  about  it.  He 
made  a partial  complaint  of  the  classes  not  answering 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  about  statistics  not  being  made 
up  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  quarter  after  vacation, 

I wrote  to  the  Commissioners  complaining  of  that,  I 
have  the  correspondence  on  the  subject ; I don’t  re- 
collect any  other  instance. 

17312.  Mr.  Sullivan. — When  you  speak  of  having 
three  schools  in  Cork  you  mean  school  buildings  ? — Oh, 
yes,  three  large  buildings ; in  each  of  those  schools,  at 
least  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  we  have  four 
large  school-rooms  and  two  class-rooms,  lecture-rooms 
-with  nailery  we  use  as  class-rooms  and  lecture-rooms, 
at  the  other  school  we  have  also  four  large  rooms. 

17313.  Greenmount,  or  commonly  called  Gallows- 
green,  is  one  of  the  poorest  outlets  of  the  city  of  Cork.  - 
Is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; one  of  the  poorest  districts. 

17314.  Are  there  many  other  schools  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ? — Not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  nearer  than  Sullivan’s-quay. 

17315.  That  is  the  nearest  school  to  Gallowsgreen ? 

Y os. 

17316.  In  the  direction  of  Glaslieen,  what  is  the 
nearest  school  to  it  in  that  direction? — A place  called 
Tkoer,  about  a mile  and  a half  away. 

17317.  There  is  a very  dense  population  there ? — 

Yes,  a veiy  dense  poor  population. 

17318.  Are  there  any  other  schools  built  there,  or 
got  up  there  by  the  National  Board  since  they  refused 
to  give  you  a grant  ? — No. 

17319.  You  absorb  the  population  there  that 
requires  to  be  taught  i— Yes.  Such  as  come  to  us. 

17320.  How  many  schools  have  you  in  that  place 
distinguished  from  the  buildings  ? — Four  schools. 

17321.  Four  schools  in  that  likewise  ?— Two  large 
rooms  and  two  class  rooms. 

17322.  How  many  children  do  you  educate  in  that  ? 

I think  when  the  Commissioners  were  in  Cork  we 

had  256  or  258,  net  attendance. 

17323.  How  many  on  the  roll  ?— Over  500 ' regis- 
tered on  the  roll,  distinct-pupils,  during  the  year. 

17324.  That,  school  is  built  on ; public  property,  is 
it  not  ? — On  corporate  property. 

17325.  And  the.  Corporation  gave  you  a lease  after 
they  got  the  sanction  of  the  Lords,  of  the  Treasury  ?— 

Yes.  They  could  not  - give  a long  lease  without  their 
sanction. 

17326.  That  is  the  way  you  had  to  deaLwith  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  ? — -Yes. 

17327.  What  do  the  Corporation  charge  you  as  rent  ? 

— The  Corporation  charge  a rent  of  thirty  shillings  a 
year.  Before  getting  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  I had-  to  get  a sworn  valuator  to  value  it, 
and  he  valued. it  at  27 s.  U.,,  2s.  U.  less  than  what  I 
offered..  It  was  a common. 

17328. . In  other  words  you  are  paying  the  average 
rent  of  the  locality? — Yes.  „ . , , 

17329.  What  lease  have  you  got  ?— Five  hundred 


^ 17330  What  sum  of  money  was  actually  spent  on 

this  building  at  Greenmount?— We  have  spent: about 

£-2  000.  We  would  not  build -them  for  £2, 000  now. 
That  was  the  sum  laid  out  on  the  schools,  and  about 
the  same  sum  on  an  orphanage  attached  to  the  school, 
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Oct.  29,  1868.  where  we  have  56  or  57  poor  children  that  we  feed, 
_ and  clothe,  and  educate. 

Paul l6r  17331.  This  sum  you  spent  on  the  school  does  not 

Townsend.  include  any  sum  you  expended  for  lodging  the  brothers 
themselves  ? — No. 

17332.  It  is  entirely  for  school  purposes'? — Yes. 
Two  of  the  brothers  are  at  the  orphanage  ■with  the 
children,  where  we  have  them  under  their  care. 

17333.  What  representation  did  you  make  to  the 
Board  with  regard  to  your  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  grant  for  that  school  ? — I applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners  to  have  the  new  school  at  Greenmount 
taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board.  I gave  them  an 
account  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  buildings 
and  the  amount  expended  on  them,  and  I mentioned 
the  conditions  on  which  I had  obtained  the  lease  of  the 
site  from  the  Corporation,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  I asked  for  the  usual  grant. 
The  Board  supplied  me  with  a form  to  be  filled  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  asked  to  see  the  lease.  I filled 
up  and  returned  the  form,  and  sent  them  the  lease,  and 
I received  as  answer  that  the  school  could  not  be 
taken  into  connexion  as  it  was  to  be  conducted  by 
Religious.  I wrote  to  the  Board  remonstrating,  and 
they  said  they  could  give  no  more  grants  to  religious 
bodies  of  men. 

17334.  Is  there  really  any  difference  between  your 
position  as  Religious  and  the  position  of  the  convents 
which  are  sanctioned? — Not  the  least.  The  rules  are 
nearly  the  same,  only  the  adaptation  to  men. 

17335.  You  stated  you  thought  they  objected  to  the 
capitation  grant  which  is  calculated  on  the  average 
attendance  ? — The  net  attendance.  I remonstrated 
with  the  Commissioners  and  said  that  was  not  a fair 
grant,  that  we  ought  to  be  paid  the  net  attendance  of 
any  boys  that  were  two  months  at  the  school — that  we 
ought  to  get  a quarter’s  salary  for  that  boy. 

17336.  That  you  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  roll  ? 
— The  net  bond- fide  attendance  on  the  roll. 

17337.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
actual  net  attendance  or  the  average  attendance  and  the 
actual  purified  roll? — We  had,  for  instance,  the  actual 
attendance  at  one  of  our  schools,  the  total  number  on 
the  roll,  440,  and  we  are  paid  for  305. 

17338.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
440  on  the  roll  purified  from  i-e-entrances  ? — Call  it  400 
purified  from  re-entrances  and  persons  making  less  than 
half  a quarter’s  attendance. 

17339.  Four  hundred  and  forty  would  be  the  gross 
number  for  entrance  ? — Yes.  We  are  paid  305.  Four 
hundred  would  be  coming  and  going  to  the  school,  and 
there  are  seats  for  them  and  masters  there  to  teach  them. 

17340.  Four  hundred  and  forty  would  include  the 
re-entrances? — Four  hundred  would  certainly  represent 
at  least  the  bond  fide  number. 

17341.  That  is  of  distinct  individual  pupils  ? — Yes. 
I have  here  documents  that  would  show  it.  I think 
* the  average  on  the  rolls  ending  in  June,  1868,  was 
494;  the  average  attendance  present  338.  That  is 
for  the  year,  and  we  were  paid  but  for  the  338,  though 
we  had  an  average  number  on  the  rolls  of  494. 

17342.  The  average  of  494,  how  many  does  it  re- 
present on  the  roll  itself  ? — I think  at  least  we  ought 
to  be  paid  for  450. 

17343.  You  have  not  the  gross  roll  for  the  year  ? — 
That  is  the  average  eveiy  quarter  on  the  rolls. 

17344.  What  is  the  total  roll  number  itself  for  the 
year  ? — Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  in  the 
three  schools. 

17345.  But  for  that  particular  school  ? — Eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six  for  that  particular  school — 
the  number  of  distinct  pupils  registered  for  that  year 
in  that  school.  The  average  quarterly  number  on  the 
rolls  of  that  school  was  494,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  338. 

17346.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  your  com- 
munication to  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  ? — I 
will  read  for  you  the  following  extract  on  the  subject 
from  a letter  which  I addressed  to  them  ? — 


“ There  is  another  matter  to  which  I beg  leave  most  re- 
spectfully to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  is  the  scanty  pittance  awarded  to  these  schools.  It 
is  not  30  per  cent,  of  what  maybe  obtained  for  any  ordinary 
National  school,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
other  schools  in  the  district  can  compete  with  them,  or  be 
compared  to  them  in  point  of  efficiency  and  comfort  for  the 
children.  It  would  be  much  more  equitable  to  have  the 
centage  allowed  on  the  net  number  on  the  rolls  quarterly 
than  on  the  net  attendance,  as  at  present.  We  see  that  in 
academies  and  pay  schools  in  general,  when  a boy  spends 
any  considerable  part  of  a quarter  at  a school,  he  must  pay 
the  entire  quarter’s  salary,  and  very  justly.  The  master’s 
time  is  spent,  the  school  is  open,  and  must  be,  whether  the 
pupil  be  in  attendance  or  not.  Nor  is  there  any  regard 
paid  to  or  distinction  made  between  schools  for  boys 
and  those  for  girls  in  the  centage  allowed  as  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  scale  of  salary  allowed  to  male  and  female 
teachers.  I do  most  respectfully  but  emphatically  say  that 
these  are  just  complaints,  and  worthy  of  the  Commissioners’ 
attention  and  consideration.  I may  add  that  every  advan- 
tage extended  to  these  schools  will  be  used  in  promoting 
their  greater  efficiency  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils  in  every  possible  respect.” 

17347.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  charge  the  chil- 
dren attending  your  school  any  school  fees  ? — No  school 
fees. 

17348.  Do  the  rules  of  your  order  forbid  your  taking 
money  from  the  children  ? — If  we  take  money  from 
children  we  cannot  do  it  of  ourselves  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  bishop.  In  country  towns  where  there 
would  not  be  good  schools  convenient,  we  may,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  bishop,  take  fees  from  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Whatever  we 
get  for  teaching  them  we  apply  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  that  are  in  the  schools. 

17349.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  your  order  have  any 
objection  to  the  teachers  passing  an  examination  and 
receiving  certificates  ? — I think  the  feeling  in  general 
is  that  religious  would  feel  it  derogatory.  I thixik  that 
is  the  general  feeling. 

17350.  But  if  you  look  at  the  case  of  the  State 
having  to  make  a general  rule  for  all — for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  it  cannot  make  any  exception  in 
favour  of  one  body  rather  than  another — looking  at 
it  in  that  point  of  view,  do  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory 1—1  think  the  just  and  most  equitable  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  pay  by  results.  I don’t  think,  for 
instance,  that  a first  class  teacher  is  the  best  adapted 
for  a country  school.  His  education  is  of  too  high  a 
class.  He  will  not  wish  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  be 
solicitous  about  children  in  A B C,  or  spelling  words 
of  two  or  three  letters.  It  will  be  a little  below  him, 
particularly  when  his  salary  is  according  to  his  class. 
He  receives  a first  class  salary.  No  matter  what  the 
result  may  be  he  receives  it,  and  might  not  be  so 
painstaking  as  a third  class  teacher. 

17351.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  where  the  at- 
tendance at  the  school  must  necessarily  be  small,  in 
thinly  populated  places — if  you  wex-e  to  pay  such  a 
teacher  by  results  he  would  not  be  able  to  live,  no 
matter  what  his  class? — That  should  be  taken  into 
consideratkm  also.  When  that  would  be  the  case, 
certainly  the  teacher  should  be  paid  more  than  by  the 
result,  when  the  fault  would  not  be  his.  He  could 
not  produce  the  results  without  having  the  means  to 
work  on.  I would  supplement  the  payment  by  results 
with  a gratuity,  in  all  such  cases. 

17352.  If,  for  instance,  when  you  have  dense  town 
populations  and  a scattex-ed  rural  population  you  are 
obliged  to  introduce  a mode  of  payment  founded  on 
the  pi’ineiples  of  personal  qualifications  and  results, 
would  your  body  find  it  a grievance  that  they  were 
paid  only  by  results — now  you  are  paid  by  capitation 
— while  other  teachers  received  not  only  payments 
by  results,  bxxt  also  a personal  payment  to  counter- 
balance the  small  number  at  the  school? — We  are 
not  paid  by  results  ; we  are  paid  by  capitation.  If 
we  were  paid  by  results  we  would  be  paid  more 
than  three  times  what  we  are  now  paid.  This  is  my 
impression. 
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Brother  Patrick  A.  Gaynor  sworn  and  examined. 


17353.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
order  of  Presentation  Brothers?— I am,  my  lord. 

17354.  In  which  of  then-  establishments  do  you  re- 
side at  present? — I reside  at  present  in  Cork,  with 
Father  Townsend. 

17355.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  at  ICillarney  ? — I completed  the 
building  of  them  after  Father  Townsend. 

17356.  Did  you  have  the  management  of  them  after 
they  were  built?— Yes,  my  lord,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Moriarty. 

17357.  For  how  long  ? — Since  they  were  built,  up  to 
the  1st  of  November,  ’67. 

17358.  When  were  they  in  operation? — Our  first 
schools  were  in  operation  in  the  year  ’38,  I think,  in 
the  old  building.  Then  we  built  the  new  schools  now 
in  operation  for  six  or  eight  years. 

17359.  Are  both  under  the  National  Board? — No. 
The  old  school  lias  ceased  to  exist,  and  we  removed  the 
pupils  from  the  old  building  into  the  new. 

17360.  Is  the  new  building  under  the  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

17361.  What  was  the  number  of  children  m those 
schools  when  they  were  under  your  charge?— As  well 
as  I can  remember  we  had  sometimes  an  attendance  of 
nearly  300. 

17362.  Did  that  include  any  children  of  persons 
in  easy  circumstances,  or  were  they  exclusively 
from  the  poor?— Indeed  I may  say  exclusively  from 
the  poor.  Some  mechanics,  perhaps  earning  £l  4s. 
a week,  which  was  the  rate  of  payment  for  trades- 
people in  ICillarney,  or  shopkeepers  sent  their  children 
to  be  taught ; but  I had  not  that  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  circumstances  to  know  whether  they  were 
affluent  or  not.  . . 

17363.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  arising  from 
the  rules  of  the  Board  in  communicating  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils?  — No;  when  we  took 
the  "rant  we  entered  into  a compact  to  observe 
the  rules,  and  which  compact  we  have  faithfully 

ke  17364.  Had  you  any  Protestant  children  in  those 
schools  ? — Yes. 

17365.  In  any  number  ?— We  had  six  or  eight  at  one 
time.  One  of  the  number  I,  as  patron  of  the  school, 
appointed  a monitor,  and  he  is  at  present,  I believe,  a 
telegraph  clerk  at  Belfast,  and  another  I brought  myself 
from  the  monastery  to  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin. 
He  put  in  his  time  there,  a period  of  two  years,  and  I 
think  he  is  at  home  at  present  with  his  father.  In 
another  establishment  of  ours  we  bad  about  thirty  or 
forty  Protestants. 

17366.  Where  was  that?— At  Milltown,  county  of 

17367  Do  you  find  the  presence  of  children  of  mixed 
persuasions  embarrass  you  in  the  management  of  the 
school  ?— The  number  was  so  small  at  a tune  that  when 
prayer  commenced  they  walked  out  in  the  yard.  The 
literary  instruction  closed  at  two  o’clock,  and  the  reli- 
gious instruction  was  from  two  till  three  o clock.  There 
is  no  Protestant  boy  at  present  in  the  Killamey 
school,  I think. 

17368.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.—Do  you  know  where  the 
children  of  the  poor  Protestant  people  of  Killarney 
o-o  to  school?— They  goto  the  parochial  school. 

° 17369.  I found  only  seven  Protestant  children  there? 

J believe  that  is  all  you  could  find  there. 

17370.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — How  many 
Protestant  children  are  there  in  the  Milltown  school  at 
present? — I don’t  know  that  there  are  any  at  present. 

17371.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — How  long  is  it  since  you 
were  there?— I have  not  been  residing  there  since 
’44  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me.  It  ceased  to 
be  under  our  control  from  ’46, 1 think.  I may  not  be 
accurate  as  to  dates.  From  ’46  to  about  three  or  four 
years  ago.  We  suspended  action  in  the  place  for  some 
time.  , „ . . 

17372.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  was  at  the  former  period 
Protestant  children  were  there? — Yes,  at  the  former 


period, 
came  there. 

17373.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. — Was  there  any 
Protestant  school  in  Milltown  at  that  time  ?— Yes, 
there  was,  and  a Presbyterian  school,  and,  I believe, 
a Wesleyan  school.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Manus  was 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  The  Protestant  parochial 
school  was  opposite  us  at  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Godfrey. 

17374.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  many  of  your 
children  remain  an  unduly  great  length  of  time  in  the 
First  and  Second  Books  ?— In  the  First  and  Second 
Books  ? I am  not  able  to  answer  as  to  that.  There  are 
various  causes — perhaps  the  poverty  of  a child  might 
account  for  it  very  often. 

17375.  Do  you  attend  any  ordinary  of  the  National 
schools  as  patron  or  manager  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

17376.  Rev.  Mr.  Coune. — Are  there  any  rules  of 
the  Board  of  which  you  complain  ? — The  grant  is  what 
I have  to  complain  of. 

17377.  You  have  not  enough  of  pay  ? — No. 

17378.  Apart  from  that,  yours  are  much  the  same 
as  the  convent  schools  ? — Yes. 

17379.  Setting  the  payment  aside,  are  there  any 
other  points  ? — I will  read  a rule  for  you,  with  your 
permission,  to  which  I totally  object.  I have  the 
rules  of  the  Board  before  me.  On  page  12,  part  iv., 
it  is  said: — “ No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or 
member  of  any  religious  order,  can  be  recognised  as 
the  teacher  of  a National  school.”  I beg  respectfully 
to  make  a remark  on  the  first  paragraph  of  the  rules 
on  that  page,  which  says,  “ National  teachers  should  be 
persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and 
discretion ; they  should  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their 
Sovereign ; they  should  not  only  possess  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding 
the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which 
education  confers  a useful  direction."  I would  say, 
without  being  presumptuous,  that  this  qualification 
might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a monk.  I also  obj  ect 
to  the  second  paragraph  precluding  him,  according  to 
its  terms,  from  having  anything  to  do  with  a National 
school,  because  no  clergyman  of  any  order  can  be 
recognised  as  the  teacher  of  a National  school. 

17380.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Is  it  in  virtue  of  that  rule 
that  Greenmount  was  excluded?- — Yes,  in  virtue  of 
that  rule,  which  was  made  in  ’55, 1 think. 

17381.  Rev.  Mr.  Coune. — Suppose  a rule  was 
adopted  which  over-rode  that,  with  this  condition,  that 
any  such  person  shall  undergo  the  ordinary  examina- 
tion for  the  certificate  and  pass  satisfactorily? — We 
would  not  submit  to  it. 

17382.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  peace- 
able character  ? — Let  the  tree  be  known  by  its  fruits. 
If  it  be  found  by  the  Inspector  that  the  children  are 
up  to  the  required  standard,  let  that  report  tell.  We 
go  in  for  results,  but  we  shall  not  submit  to  exami- 
nations for  certificates. 

17383.  The  Chairman. — Should  you  propose  the 
State  should  abandon  the  examination  of  the  ordinary 
lay  teachers  ? — With  that  I have  nothing  to  do.  I 
make  no  proposition  about  the  matter.  It  does  not 
come  within  my  province.  I am  only  speaking  of  our- 
selves as  a fraternity,  but  I make  no  suggestions  at  all. 

17384.  On  what  grounds  would  you  claim  from  the 
State  exemption  from  examination? — A fair  day’s 
wages  for  a fair  day’s  work.  If  the  children  are  found 
to  be  properly  taught,  I claim  payment  for  their 
tuition. 

17385.  Rev.  Mr.  Gome— You  would  merely  claim 
payment  upon  results  by  examination  ? — Yes. 

17386.  Mr.  Sullivan.— In  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  a necessarily  scattered  population,  could 
you  apply  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  exclu- 
sively to  schools  in  such  places  ? — I make  no  answer  to 
that.  I confine  myself  to  what  I have  a perfect  know- 
ledge of,  and  let  those  whose  business  it  is  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  give  it. 

5 E 
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17387.  But  if  the  State  he  obliged  to  cany  out  two 
principles  of  payment,  one  personal  to  the  teachers,  on 
examination,  and  the  other  payment  by  the  results  of 
the  teaching,  and  you  by  not  undergoing  the  ordinary 
examination  be  precluded  from  getting  any  benefit 
under  the  personal  grant,  would  you  consider  yourselves 
unfairly  treated  if,  the  State  were  obliged  to  make  the 
distinction  in  reference  to  you — woidd  you  consider  it 
a grievance  ? — X make  no  answer  to  that  at  all. 

17388.  The  Chairman. — Must  there  not,  under  any 
system,  be  considerable  difference  between  the  position 
of  a member  of  the  monastic  order  and  an  ordinary  lay 
school  teacher  7— There  is,  of  course,  a difference. 

17389,  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  possible  in  all 
respects  to  avoid  some  difference  of  treatment  between 
the  two  ? — Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  me,  my  lord, 
that  I would  expect  that  one  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  another  ? I certainly  think  that  a man, 
who  had  good  prospects  in  the  world,  and  who  went 
into  a monastery  and  made  there  a vow  to  discharge  a 
duty  of  teaching  for  nothing,  from  pure  motives,  of 
charity,  so  far  as  the  recipients  are  concerned,  in  his 
case  ought  to  be  exceptionally  and  considerately 
treated. 

17390.  Mr.  Sullivan. — The  State  is  bound  to  carry 
out  some  rule  that  must  apply  to  all  1 — I am  only 
giving  my  own  opinion,  I am  not  saying  what  the 
State  has  a right  to  do ; but  the  monk  is  entitled  to 
spme  consideration. 

17391.  I put  the  case  for  consideration  for  you. 
The  State  is  bound  to  make  a rule  which  will  apply  to 
all,  with  as  little  exception  as  possible  ; and  though  it 
may  be  that  a body  from  its  very  organization  be  worthy 
of  exception,  yet  if  that  exception  be  made  it  leads  to 
a breach  of  the  general  rule,  that  may  lead  to  disagree- 
able and  awkward  results  on  the  part  of  the  State? — I 
don’t  see  that.  There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  bear  tes- 
timony to.  So  far  as  my  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  Inspectors,  or  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
or  those  connected  witli  the  office  of  the  Board,  went, 

I always  received  the  most  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  from  them  on  eveiy  occasion  on  which  I had 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

173.92,  The  Chairman. — At  the  present  moment  is 
not  the  payment  by  capitation  peculiar  to  convent  and 
monastic  schools  ?— Yes,  only  we  complain  very  much 
of  the  payment,  it  comes  to  only  4s.  per  head. 

17393.  Suppose  that  payment  were  at  a higher  rate, 
should  you  consider  it  any  grievance,  being  paid  on  a 
peculiar  basis? — I don’t  exactly  see  the  point,  my 
lord, 

17394.  At  the  present  moment  does  not  the  State 
recognise  a distinction  between  the  convent  schools  and 
ordinary  parochial  schools,  by  remunerating  the 
teachers  in  a different  maimer  ? — It  does.  It  makes  a 
distinction  of  course. 

17395.  Supposing  that  remuneration  was  calculated 
on  what  you  considered  a fair  and  equivalent  basis, 
would  there  be  any  ground  for  complaint,  that  it  was 


calculated  in  a different  manner? — Well  at  present, 
if  I calculate  rightly,  we  are  paid  £20  for  eveiy  100 
children  in  attendance,  and  the  teacher  is  paid  in  an 
ordinary  school  according  to  his  class.  We  receive 
about  4s.  per  head  per  annum,  while  an  ordinary 
National  school  under  a first  class  teacher  may  cost  the 
State  about  £1  5s.  per  head  per  annum. 

17396.  Was  not  the  present  mode  of  paying  con- 
ventual and  monastic  schools  devised  in  order  to  give 
some  remuneration  to  teachers  who  did  not  submit  to 
examination? — That  might  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
put  forward.  I recollect  when  there  were  four  brothers 
in  Milltown  the  salary  given  by  the  Board  was  only 
.£32  a year — £8  per  head  for  each  of  the  brothers.  I 
don’t  recollect  exactly  when  this  mode  of  payment  was 
devised. 

17397.  Supposing  payment  by  results  were  adopted, 
do  you  consider  that  your  children  would  appear  as 

well  as  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  National  schools? 

Well  that  would,  remain  to  be  proved.  I should  hope 
they  would. 

17398.  You  would  not  be  apjireliensive  of  the  effects 
of  such  a system? — I would  not  be  apjirehensive. 
At  the  same  time  I do  not  make  the  assertion  as 
boastful. 

17399.  Is  there  any  limit  of  age  beyond  which  you 
decline  keeping  boys  in  your  schools  ? — No. 

17400.  Have  you  many  over  twelve  years  of  age? — 
Oh,  a good  many. 

17401.  Are  the  children  who  remain  in  your  schools 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  children  who  wish  to  acquire 
somewhat  more  education  than  the  others,  or  are  they 
backward  children  of  irregular  attendance  ? — Some  of 
them  wish  to  acquire  more  information.  Some  of  them 
left  the  school  for  some  time  and  went  to  manufactures, 
and  then  when  they  were  disemjiloyed  they  returned 
to  school. 

17402.  To  what  pursuits  in  life  do  those  children  who 
are  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  remain  with  you 
for  the  jiurpose  of  getting  additional  education,  betake 
themselves  afterwards  ? — Some  of  them,  I believe,  be- 
come National  teachers — I cannot  say  the  number. 

17403.  Mr.  Sullivcm. — A good  many,  I suppose,  are 
the  sons  of  artisans  ? — Of  tradesmen,  yes. 

17404.  What  was  the  exjiense  of  the  building  at 
Killarney — that  is  the  schools,  distinct  from  the  monas- 
tery?— I must  make  a distinction  as  regards  that. 
There  are  reasons  why  it  was  advantageously  built.  I 
put  it  down  at  its  real  value  to  be  worth  £2,500. 

174Q5.  How  many  school-rooms  are  there? — Two 
rooms.  They  are  1 14  feet  long,  by  25  feet  broad.  The 
walls  are  23  feet  high,  with  an  ojien  roof,  lined  longi- 
tudinally with  timber  inside,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
there  is  wainscoting  to  four  feet  high. 

17406.  What  accommodation  do  you  calculate  it 
will  .afford? — Take  it  at  eight  superficial  feet,  356. 

17407.  Are  there  any  other  National  schools  in 
Killarney? — Yes ; the  two  convent  National  schools. 
[Adjourned.] 
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Table  A referred  to  in  Mr.  Mahony’s  Evidence,  question  17131,  page  750. 


of.  the  several  Religious  Denominations  taught  in  Irish  National  Schools. 


1852 

1853 

1858 

1859 


Established 

Chinch. 


10,868  16 

21.430  17 

20,451  18 

29,612  19 

33,115  20 

32, '834'  21 

30,057  22 

29,691  23 

44,638  24 

46,367'  25 

37,857  26 

33,297.  27 

29.431  28 


43,627 

59,067 

69,643 

86,102 

102,528 

104.968 
100,750 

96,875 

116.968 
120,202 
111,952' 
108;450l 
103,878: 

61,630 


15,770 

13,195 

12,971 

11,963 

10,128 

10,162 

9,707 


14,632 
14,789 
14,580 
14,269 
14,657 
13*330 
12,856 
12, '646 
12,993 
12,668 
12,300 


53,970 

54.633 

51,944 

49,100' 

49,864 

49,650 

49,090 

49,092 

49,309 

46,704 

44,378 


14*697 

15,713 

15,562 

15,134 

14,991 

15,674 


Averages, 

Per-centages, 


Authority  on 
Return  has  bee 

Total  3 
on  Roll. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Eresb. 

Othora. 

Not 

stated. 

Rev.  J.  Carlile,  . 

131,003 

15,761 

92,132 

- 

- 

23,120 

Eglinton  Returns, . 

Lord  Clancarty,  . 

Mr.  Butt’s,.  . 

f26th,  . 
27th,  . 
28th,  . 
Com-  29th,  . 

missioners’  30th,  . 

Report,  31st,  . 

32nd,  . 
33rd,  . 
L34th,  . 

493,018 

490,027 

569,545 

570.551 
548,138 
589,012 

584.552 

619.553 
657,575 
675,335 
910,093 

24,684 

23,629 

.29,130 

29,105 

30,363 

34,717 

36,706 

39,984 

43,001 

45,096 

63J338 

424,717 
390,840 
481,064 
478,802 
455,582 
486,206 
479,452 
. 506,419 
536,189 
551*006 
738j897 

40,618 
39,751 
57,018 
59,873 
59,086 
64,687 
64,436 
' 68,865 
73,267 
74,424 
101,492 

1,908 

2,083 

2,216 

2,508 

2,607 

3,402 

3,958 

4,285 

4,618 

4,869 

6,406 

1,091 

33,724 

117 
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Forty-fifth  Day.— Dublin,  Friday,  October  30.  1868. 


The  Right 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  The 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clonbrock. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s. 

William  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.c. 


Present : 

the  Earl  of  Powis,  Chairman. 

| Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d. 

| Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cqwie, 

Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esq. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  ph 
Laurence  Waldron,  Esq. 

George  A.  C.  May,  Esq.,  q.c., 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq. 


.D. 


Secretaries. 


David  Ross,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  sworn  and  examined. 


17408.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

17409.  Are  you  a barrister,  practising  in  Dublin? 
— Yes. 

17410.  Has  your  attention  been  given  to  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  schools,  or  to  a general  study  of 
questions  connected  with  education? — To  a general 
study  of  the  questions  connected  with  education,  more 
particularly. 

17411.  Have  you  taken  part  in  any  public  meetings 
on  that  subject? — I have,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  read  a paper  on  the  Nature  and 
Advantage  of  the  non-vested  system  under  the  National 
Board ; and  I have  also,  as  a graduate  of  the  Queen’s 
University  in  Ireland,  taken  a considerably  prominent 
part  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  -with  reference  to  certain  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  that  University. 

17412.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask,  have  you 
been  connected  with  any  of  the  Commissions  that  have 
been  previously  issued  in  regard  to  education  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

17413.  Will  you  state  what  relationship  you  held 
to  any  of  those,  and  specify  them  ? — I acted  for  a con- 
siderable time  as  assistant-secretary  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  and  I was  afterwards  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  Commission.  Since 
that  time  I have  taken  a particular  interest  in  the  Irish 
educational  question. 

17414.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  religious  difficulty  connected  with  education  in 
this  country  ? — I have  considered  that  a good  deal. 

17415.  How  do  you  view  it,  according  to  the  original 
scheme  ? — Well,  speaking  generally,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  National  education  that  exists  in 
Ireland  is  better  than  any  other  sytem  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with — that  is,  speaking  generally. 

17416.  In  what  connexion?— I may  remark  in 
which  description  of  education — National  education — 

I include  the  primary  education  under  the  National 
Board,  and  the  higher  education  that  is  represented  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

17417.  To  confine  otur  attention  to  the  education  in 
connexion  with  the  primary  system,  do  you  regard  it  as 
a purely  secular  system  ?— I do  not.  In  my  opinion 
the  National  Board,  in  its  original  idea,  was  a system 
which  intended  that  religion  should  be  taught  in 
every  school  under  the  Board.  Afterwards— I am  not 
competent  to  say  precisely  how  the  non-vested  system 
arose,  but  as  I have  mentioned  in  my  paper  that  I 
have  referred  to — by,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a somewhat 
radical  change  in  that  system,  the  non-vested  system 
was  put  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of 
education,  and  that  change,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  I approve  of  not  meaning  thereby  to  con- 
demn the  vested  National  system. 

17418.  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  advantage  that  there 
should,  be  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  primary 
education,  secular  and  moral  instruction,  leaving  that 
to  the  State,  and  that  the  patron  should  look  after  the 
religious  instruction  connected  with  each  class  of 
schools  ? — I do.  I think  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty  in  education. 


17419.  Have  you  ever  met  Mr.  Vere  Foster? — No. 
I have  never  met  him.  I have  seen  him  and  heard 
him  speak. 

17420.  In  connexion  with  this  subject? — No. 

17421.  Allow  me  to  read  a statement  made  by  him. 
He  says : — “As  regards  the  religious  difficulty,  I have 
travelled  a great  deal  through  the  country.  I dare 
say  I am  acquainted  with  more  teachers  and  managers 
of  schools  than  perhaps  anybody  else  in  the  room;  and 
I maintain  that  the  religious  difficulty  does  not  exist, 
excepting  in  the  minds  of  theorists ; that  it  is  unknown 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 
That  is  my  experience  on  this  matter;  and  I have 
visited  1,500  schools,  and  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  managers  and  teachers  of  a great  number  of 
them ; and  I have  just  now  returned  from  a journey 
through  several  counties,  in  which  I have  visited 
several  hundred  schools  within  the  last  few  weeks.  I 
will  content  myself  with  having  made  those  references 
to  the  comparative  popularity  of  the  two  systems  in 
England  and  Ireland,  to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  the 
mixed  system  has  been  successful,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  religious  difficulty  is  a myth.”  Should  you  concur 
in  that  opinion  ? — No  ; I should  not  be  disposed  to  say 
that,  the  religious  difficulty  was  a myth ; but  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  religious  difficulty,  to  a veiy  great 
degree — I should  be  unwilling  almost  to  say  to  how 
great  a degree — depends  on  the  action  of  two  highly 

respectable  and  influential  bodies  in  this  country the 

ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
the  Established  Church. 

17422.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Do  you  say  that  of  your  own 
knowledge,  or  is  it  merely  from  the  opinion  of  those 
you  converse  with? — Of  my  own  knowledge;  and  I 
infer  it  from  the  public  discussions  I see,  the  pastorals 
of  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  action  generally  of  the 
Church  Education  Society. 

17423.  What  I mean  is,  you  seem  to  confine  this 
action  to  the  clergy  ? — Mainiy,  I said. 

17424.  But  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther it  is  confined  to  the  clergy,  or  extends  to  the 
laity  ? — That  is  a somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer 
satisfactorily ; but,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  state  my 
opinion,  it  is  this — that  the  prevailing  feeling  among 
all  classes  of  people  in  this  country,  izrespective  of 
what  is  presented  to  them  as  their  conscientious  duty 
in.  the  matter — is,  that  it  is  a proper,  and  a light,  and 
a just,  and  a fair  thing,  that  every  public  school — to 
confine  myself  to  elementary  education — should  be  open 
to  the  child  of  eveiy  citizen  that  may  happen  to  live  in 
the  district. 

17425.  What  I want  particularly  to  know  is,  upon 
what  expeiience  of  your  own  do  you  ground  that  opi- 
nion?— I ground  it  on  frequent  conversations  which 
I make  a practice  to  have  when  making  walking 
excursions  through  the  countiy  and  at  other  times, 
with  men  even  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life. 

17426.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  a native  of  the 
North  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

17427.  Have  you  resided  long  in  the  city  of  Dublin  1 
— Almost  entirely  since  the  year  1854,  saving  for  a 
portion  of  that  time  during  vacation. 

17428.  Have  you  mixed  to  any  extent  with  Roman 
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Catholic  laity  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
city  of  Dublin — members  of  the  Bar  here  and  others — 
since  you  became  a member  of  the  Bar? — Yes;  but  not 
so  much  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  save  with  the  people. 
As  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land there  is  not  at  all  the  same  proportion  of  Catholics 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  as  there  is  in  Dublin ; and  I 
have  not,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  had  very  much 
social  intercourse  with  Catholics.  I met  Catholics 
occasionally ; but,  as  a rule,  Protestants  and  Catholics 
don’t  mb  very  much  together  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  existence  of  what  is  even 
in  Dublin  the  fact — that  society  is  in  many  respects, 
lamentably,  separated,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the 
North,  as  in  Dublin,  a large  proportion  of  what  are 
called  the  better  classes  of  society. 

17429.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  you  take  the  Bar 
as  an  exponent  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
country? — No ; if  I did,  I should  not  have  announced 
the  opinion  I have  taken  leave  to  do,  because  though 
there  are  many  members  of  the  Bar  who  entirely 
concur  with  me,  yet  I amboxxnd  to  say  a large  number 
of  the  more  able  and  ambitious  members  of  the  Bar, 
for  various  reasons,  don’t  desire  to  come  out  very 
publicly  in  the  expression  of  the  particular  ideas  that  I 
entertain  on  this  subject. 

17430.  But  is  the  Bar  of  any  country,  at  this  or  any 
other  moment,  an  exponent  of  the  country,  necessarily 
because  they  are  barristers  ? — I think  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar  are  considerably  influenced  by  what 
happens  to  be  the  popular  idea  at  the  time  in  any 
country — not  perhaps,  I should  say,  in  any  country — 
but  in  a country  such  as  this,  where  many  of  the 
highest  offices  are  open,  to  members  of  the  Bar,  through 
political  influence. 

17431.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  present  National  system  of  education  in  its  suitabi- 
lity to  Ireland  ? — As  I have  said,  I think  that  the  non- 
vested  system  of  the  National  Board  gives  to  persons 
having  strong,  and  in  my  opinion  legitimately  strong, 
feelings  in  favour  of  religious  education,  all  the  liberty 
that  any  body  of  men  can  fairly  demand  in  a system 
of  State-paid  edxxcation. 

17432.  How  does  it  operate  in  regard  to  religious 
animosities  among  the  different  classes  of  the  people  ? 
Is  it  calculated  to  influence  the  people  in  any  way  ? — I 
believe  it  is  calculated  to  diminish  religious  animosi- 
ties. I believe,  too,  that  it  tends  to  teach  not  merely 
the  children,  but  also  the  patrons,  that  the  conscience 
of  every  child  in  the  community  is  a sacred  thing, 
which  the  Government  under  which  we  live  will  in  no 
case  permit  to  be  violated. 

17433.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
small  minorities,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
Protestant  minorities,  and  Roman  Catholic  minorities 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Do  you  regard  the  system  as 
specially  adapted  to  their  case? — I consider  it  is  highly 
advantageous  to  such  cases,  and  I could  not  express 
what  I feel  on  the  subject  in  any  words  of  my  own 
so  well  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  National  Board ; that  it  is  advan- 
tageous not  merely  to  the  minority  but  also  to  the 
majoiity.  As  the  Commissioner  expresses  it,  “ The 
rules  of  the  Board  not  only  protect  the  minority  of 
two  or  three  from  being  oppressed,  but  effectually  pre- 
vent the  ninety-seven  from  being  oppressors.” 

17434.  Do  you  regard  religion  as  in  any  way  recog- 
nised in  connexion  with  the  present  system  of  National 
education  ? — I consider  that  it  is  not  recognised  further 
than  this,  that  the  State,  under  the  non-vested  system, 
and,  in  fact,  under  the  vested  system,  relegates  to 
individual  persons  the  duty  of  religious  instruction, 
and  is  thereby  saved  from  the  inconvenience  and 
absurdity  of  inculcating  diverse  inconsistent  religions 
— the  Jewish  religion,  the  Unitarian  religion,  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  Protestant  religion.  At  the 
same  time  religion  is  not  ignored,  but  is  committed 
to  the  local  patrons,  or  to  the  distinct  teachers  of 
religion. 

17435.  Do  you  regard  parental  authority  as  an 
important  principle?— I consider  that  the  principle  of 


the  right  of  the  parent  to  direct  the  education  of  his  Oct.  30,  i860., 
own  child — subject  to  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  “~ 
the  State  may  make — is  an  indefeasible  right.  a™  oss’ 

17436.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  object  of  a 
National  system  of  education? — I consider  that  the 
object  of  a system  of  National  education  ought  to  be 
to  educate — using  that  word  in  its  most  extensive 
sense — the  entire  people,  upper,  middle  class,  and 
humble,  in  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

17437.  As  a united  and  non-sectarian  system  ? You 
don’t  regard  that  as  the  only  object — preserving  it  as  a 
united  system  ? — I think  the  real  object  is  to  educate 
the  masses  of  the  people ; and  as  incidental  thereto,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  education  of  the  country 
should  be  so  earned  out  that  the  people  may  be  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  they  will  have  in 
common  to  undertake  in  afterlife,  without  entertaining 
prejudices  against,  and  hatred  to,  each  other. 

17438.  Do  you  regard  this  object  as  having  been  in 
any  way  impeded  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  united 
system  in  this  country  ? — I believe  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  united  system  was  greatly  interfered  with 
by  the  institution  of  what  I consider  a highly  valuable 
part  of  the  system  of  National  education,  namely, 
the  non-vested  system,  and  I would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  objects  of  the  system  as  laid  down  in  the  Stanley 
letter.  In  doing  so  I do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  mere  historical  fact  of  changes  having  been  made 
at  a particular  time.  Nor  if  changes  are  proper,  is 
it  any  reason  that  because  there  was  a particular 
thing  in  this  letter,  therefore  it  should  remain.  One 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Stanley  letter,  which  is  called 
the  Charter  of  the  Board,  is,  that  in  1828  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  were  referred  the 
various  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Education,  re- 
commended a system  to  be  adopted  which  should 
afford,  if  possible,  “ a combined  literary  and  separate 
religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so 
far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions 
which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it  in  truth  a sys- 
tem of  National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.”  Now  I think  that  the  object  of  the 
system,  so  far-  as  it  was  to  create  “a  system  of 
National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
mrmity,”  must  be  pronounced  by  the  Commission  a 
success.  I don’t  attempt  to  deal  with  the  figures- 
in  detail  as  between  this  and  other  countries,  but  I 
think  that  the  number-s  in  schools  in  this  country  show 
that  as  a “ National  system  of  education,”  the  National 
system  must  be  considered  a decided  success.  Lord 
Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  says  in  his  letter  further  on : — 

“ As  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one 
system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much  must 
depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy, 
the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon 
applications  proceeding  from  certain  classes  ” therein 
mentioned.  That  was  evidently  one  of  the  chief  obj  ects- 
of  Lord  Derby,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  system, 
but  only  one ; a more  important  point  is  that  “ a 
system  of  National  education  ” has  been  successfully 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  National  Board,  the 
National  Board  all  along  protecting  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable and  determined  way  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I would  beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a somewhat  curious  thing  in  the  first  rule 
of  the  National  Board.  The  object  of  the  National 
Board  as  stated  in  the  first  rule,  is,  as  I take  it,  the 
original  object  of  the  National  Board — that  is,  com- 
bined literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religions  in- 
struction. Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  non-vested 
system,  it  appears  to  me  that  separate  religious  in- 
struction has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  the  Board,  and 
that  so  far  as  regards  the  action  of  the  State,  the 
system  is  a secular  system,  in  which  secular  instruction 
alone  is  paid  for,  inspected  and  supported  by  the  Board. 

17439.  Do  yoir  think  have  the  Commissioners  kept 
in  view  the  object — though  not  the  primary  one,  as  you  . 
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say- — the  object  specified  there  of  the  system  being  a 
united  one,  as  they  should  or  might  have  done? — I 
think,  considering  the  difficulties  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have,  had  to.  encounter  in  this  country,  they 
can,  on  the  whole,  hardly  be  said  not  to  have  fairly 
carried  out  the  trusts  committed  to.  them.; 

17440.  You  are  aware,  I presume*  that  several 
societies,  or-  patrons,  have  schools,  not  connected  with 
the  Board? — Yes. 

17441.  Can  you  account  for  so  many  standing  out 
when  the  State  is  ready  to  grant  some  aid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  ?— Well,  the  most  important  of 
those  societies  is  the  Church  Education  Society.  The 
Church  Education  Society,  in  my  opinion,  took  its 
origin  in  a very  great  degree  from  a feeling  entertained 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established.  Church  of'  thiscountry 
that. they  had  a right  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  entire  people — that  no  public  education,  was  to  be 
afforded  except  so  far.  as.  approved  by  them  ; and  in 
proof; of;  that  I would  refer  to  a passage  at  page  123  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  .Commissioners’  reports,  in  which 
an  appeal,  of  the  Church.  Education  Society  is  printed. 
There  the  society  state,  that,  they  “ cannot  co-operate 
with  it  (the  system),  because  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  itself.  Not  only  are  the  clergy  ofithe  Established 
Church  deprived , of  the  trust  committed  to  .their,  hands 
by  the  Legislature,  of  superintending  National  educa- 
tion, but  this  superintendence. is  taken,  from  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  being,  vested  in  a Board  composed  of 
persons  whose  qualification,  for  the  . office  essentially 
consist  in  their  bejng.representatives  of  the  most  con- 
flicting religious  opinions.”  Combined  with  that  there 
was  a principle,  always  insisted. on  by  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  that  patrons  had  a right,  in  their  schools 
to  insist  on  every  child  .therein  reading  the  Bible,  even 
contrary  to  its  parent’s  direction,  or.  wish,  or. else  to 
exclude  , the  child  from  the  school.  That  right  I am 
not.  disposed  to  except  to  so  long  as.  private  persons,  pay 
for  the.  education  given  in.the  school,  but.1  totally  deny 
that  it,  should  be  sanctioned  in  any  State-paid  school. 

17442.  Have  you  turned  you  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion ofithe. teachers. of  NationaLschools  in  this  country  ? 
— Generally,  Ihave.  considered  the  position  of  teachers. 

I am  ofiopinion,  from  seeing  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  they  are.  not  paid; as.  well  for-  theiv 
services  as, a body  of  men  entrusted  with  such  im- 
portant functions,  ought  to.  be;  and  I think  if  it, 
come  within  the . powers  of  this  .Commission,  as.  I am, 
sure  it  does,  that  it. would  be>  a. highly  desirablothing 
if  certain  changes,  be  made, . which  are  possibly,  im- 
pending, that  the  Commissioners  should  consider,  and 
report  whether  in  every,  parish,  of  "Ireland  a school 
should  not  be  set  up  which  wouldibe.  of  the  character, 
of  a model  .school*  that  it  should  have  near  it  a model 
dwelling  for.  a teacher,  and  be  conducted,  on  the. prin- 
ciple of  the  vested  system  of  the  Board.  L think  that 
part  of  .the.  pay.  of  the.  teacher  of  such  a school  ought 
to  depend. on  the.  way.  in  which  he  would  keep  his 
own  house,  and  the  garden,-  which,  I would  suggest, 
ought  to  .be  attached  to  that  house,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  merely  be  a teacher  of  the.  throe  R.s,  but 
also  a civilizer  of  the  district  in  which  lie.  would-  be 
settled  .;  and  it  . may  be  that  if  those,  changes,  to  which 
I have  adverted,  as  possible,  if  not.  probable,  shall 
take  place,  the  loss  of  the  civilizing  agency  of  an  exist- 
ing. institution,  whiohi  cannot  be,  denied,  would,  to  a 
large,  extent,  be  . compensated  for,  by  the  existence  of 
such  a school.  There  would  then,  be  a model  Govern- 
ment school  in,  eveiy  parish*  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the.  free  action  of  local,  patrons. in,  the  district  would 
not  be,  improperly  interfered  with; 

174^3.  I don’t,  know  whether,  your,  attention  has 
been  turned,  to  the.,  folio  wing.,  statement  of  Mr.  Yere 
Foster,- whose,  .experience  is  great  in  Ireland.  With 
regard,  to ; teachers  he  says — “ The,  schools  in  Ireland 
stand  .very,  much  in  need- of  improvement,  in  so-  far  as 
payment  to  the  teachers-;  is  --concerned:*  I believe  the- 
reason,  of  the.  existing,  state  .-of  things  to-be  very  largely  - 
due  to  the;great  multiplicity,  of  schools.  In  one  dis- 
trict, for  example,  where  there  is  really,  only  a sufficient 
population  for  one.  school,  the  OatholiG  priests  set  up 


a school,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  set 
up  another,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  status  of  the  teachers*  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching.  The  Commissioners  ought- to  be  very 
careful  in  not  taking  on  schools  unless  in  districts 
where  they  are  absolutely  required.  The  school-houses 
ought  to  be  improved.  There  must  also  be  an  improve- 
ment in.  the  teachers.  In  some  of  the  schools  in  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  Longford*  Sligo,  Mayo,  and- other  districts, 
there  are  miserable  teachers,  many  of  them  not  worth 
a farthing  a year ; on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
excellent  teachers,  doing  their  best,  who  are  wretchedly 
and  miserably  paid.”  Generally,  do  you  concur  in 
that  statement  so  far  as  you  know  the  condition  of  the 
teachers? — So  far  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
teachers,  from  my  own  independent  observation*  and 
not  from  my  attention  having  been  called  to  that 
statement  of  Mi-.  Yere  Foster’s,  of  which  I was  not 
aware,  I think  what  you  have  read  is  true.  As  to 
the-  fact,  that  the  position  of  the  teachers  has  been 
interfered  with  by  the  Board  setting  up  a large  number 
of  competing-  schools  that  were  not  in  reality  wanted, 
I have- heard-  statements  to  that  effect,  but  I cannot 
of  my  own  knowledge  testify  as -to  it. 

17444;  Have-  you  turned  your  attention  to  the. 
subject  of  payment  by  results,  so  often  spoken  of  ? — 
Yes.  I;  have  considered  the  question  in  one  point  of 
view,  and  although  I have  read  what  was  said  about  it 
in  some  of  the  English  Inspectors’  Reports,  I did  not 
see  one  consideration  ' refereed  to  which  I would  press 
on  the  Commission  as  an  important  argument  against 
payment  by  results.  Without  denying,  the  great  im- 
jrortanee  of  securing  proficiency  in  reading,  wilting,  and- 
arithmetic- as  the  primary  object  in  every  National 
school,  I think  that  the  example  of  the  teacher  on 
young  scholars  committed  to  his  care  is  of  very  vital 
importance,  and  I think  a more  injurious  lesson  could 
not  be  taught  to  a young  boy  than  the  daily  exhibition 
of  the  most  highly  educated  person  probably  known  to 
him,  always  straining  his  resources*  his ; powers,  ap- 
parently the  very  interest  that  he  ought to  feel  in  the 
children  on  then-  own  account,  created  and -vivified  for 
the  special  object  of  attaining  a result  which  would  be 
a personal  reword  to  the  teacher.  I conceive  that  a 
more  injurious  thing  could  not,  be  done  to  a boy  or  girl 
than-  to  be  subjected  to  the  observation  of  the  working 
of  Such  a system. 

17445.  But  should- yon  not  be  prepared'  to  a limi- 
ted extent  at  any  rate  to  recognise  payment  by  results  ? 
— Yes*  I think  that  a teacher  should  be  paid  reasonably 
for>  his  services,  and  if  on  an  accurate  and  careful  ex- 
amination, such  as  appears  to  be  within  too  narrow 
limits  prescribed  in  the  English  system,  a-  school 
appears  to  be  highly  efficient  an  increased  sum  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for  such 
efficiency ; but  I don’t- think-  his- bread  ought  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  efficiency  of  his-  teaching  as  ascertained 
by- an  examination  in  the  merely  elementary,  courses 
of  instruction. 

17446.  Before  leaving  this  matter*  are-  you  aware 
that  disloyalty  has  been  charged  against  the  teachers 
of  National  education? — I have  seen  this  stated,  and 
by  those  whom  I thought  hostile  to  the  National  Board, 
I have  no  reason  myself  to,  know  whether  it  is  tine  or 
not.  When  I was  in  Belfast:  at  the- Social  Science 
meeting  last  year,  I heard  some  clever  and  elaborate 
speeches  made  by  gentlemen  who  tried  to  prove  that 
the  National  system  must  be  considered  an  absolute 
failure  because  the  result  had  been  Fenianism,  and  on 
that  occasion  I directed  the,  attention  of' the  congress 
to -the- fact  that  a body  of- men*  the  great  majority  of 
whom-nre  admittedly  trained'  in  the  National- schools* 
and  who  were  belauded  with  praises  for  their  exertions, 
were -mainly-  educated under  - the;  National  system  >;  and 
I stated  I had  no-  doubt- that1  the  existence  of  Fenianism 
depended  on  other’  causes  altogether  - than  the- instruc- 
tion given  in  the  National. schools.  In,  a -certain -sense 
it  may  be  said  that  the  National  Board  helps  Fenianism , 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  in  proportion  as  the  country 
educates  its  children  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  such-  pro- 
portion the  citizens  of  that  country  are  made  alive  to 
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injustice  and  unfairness  of  any  kind.  I believe  there 
are  many  arrangements  existing  in  the  country  ex- 
tremely unjust  and  unfair,  which  I sincerely  hope  will 
be  redressed ; and  I consider  the  existence  of  unjust  and 
unfair  laws  the  cause  of  Fenianism  rather  than  the 
system  of  instruction,  whioh  does  not  do  more  than 
enable  the  people  to  read  and  write,  and  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  sound  information,  and  also  to  take 
an  interest  in  understanding  what  is  going  on  all  over 
the  world,  and  to  know  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong. in  a state  of  society  that  keeps  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  in  a state  of  poverty  and  want  greater 
than  I believe  exists  in  any  civilized  Christian  country. 

17447.  Mx-.  tiullivcm. — Have  you  ever  heard  any 
one  make  the  statement  that  the  National  education 
was  the  cause  of  Fenianism  ! — Yes. 

17448.  A distinct  statement  that  it  was  the  direct 
cause  of  it  1 — Except  mentioning  Fenianism  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  belauded  system  of  the  National  Board. 

17449.  As  the  direct  result! — Certainly,  I thought 
so.  It  was  so  put.  I distinctly  understood  so.  I have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

17450.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  tinned  your 
attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board! — Yes. 

17451.  Do  you  approve  of  its  present  constitution! — 
I think  that  the  principle  introduced  some  time  ago — 
that  persons  belonging  to  different  religious  bodies  in 
this  country  should  be  put  on  the  Board,  as  represent- 
ing those  bodies — is  a highly  injurious  principle.  I 
consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  a Board 
commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  administer  the  educa- 
tion of  Ireland,  not  to  act  on  the  Board  as  representa- 
tives of  the  views  of  any  party  that  may  be  supposed  to 
have  got  them  their  appointment.  The  members  of 
the  Board  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  men  of  intel- 
ligence, and,  in  the  next  place,  men  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  the  system  that  they  are  appointed  to  ad- 
minister. 

17452.  Presuming  it  to  be  a desirable  thing-  to  have 
such  representative  men  constituting  the  Board  at 
first,  is  there  any  reason  why  a Board,  so  constituted, 
should  be  continued !— I think  the  reasons  for  a large 
Board  at  the  commencement  of  the  system  do  not 
exist  now.  The  system  then  was  left  very  much  to 
the  discretion  of  an  administrative  Board,  who  got 
practically  legislative  functions  to  discharge.  Now, 
the  system  has  been  so  thoroughly  elaborated; — the 
working  of  the  system  is  so  well  known — that  I think 
it  would  be  much  better  administered  by  a small 
Board,  and  I think  that  it  should  be  more  adminis- 
trative in  its  functions  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the  rules 
should  not  be  changed,  save  after  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the 
functions  of  such  a body  as  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland  would  be  best  discharged  by  a paid  Com- 
mission, because  I don’t  think  that  the  country  can 
expect  that  any  man  of  ability  and  of  position,  competent 
to  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  those  of  a Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  could  attend  permanently  to  the 
duties  properly  dischargeable  by  such  a Board  without 
being  paid.  If  you  appoint  men  in  a very  dignified 
position,  and  who,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  do 
not  know  perfectly  all  the  details  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  you  place  them  to  a much  greater 
extent' than  is  desirable  at  the  mercy  of  their  subordi- 
nates, and  no  matter  how  able,  or  how  honest  their 
subordinates  may  be,  I think  they  ought  never  to  be, 
while  subordinates,  practically  placed  in  the  position 
of  principals:  The  fact  of  responsibility  attaching 

to  a small  number  of  known  Commissioners,  would 
keep  them,  in  many  cases,  safe  from  doing  things 
under  the  pressure  of  diverse  interests,  which,  I 
think,  a large  and  (from  their  very  number)  ir- 
responsible body  of  men-— -some  of  them,  perhaps, 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  system — might 
possibly  do. 

17453.  The  Chairman.— In-  saying' that  yotr- desire 
the  powers1  of  the'  Board  should  be  administrative,  and 
that  no*  change  should  be  made'  in-the  idles  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  I presume-  you  would  agree 
that  in  the  first  instance  any  changes  reqrtiibd1, should 


be  considered  and  digested  by  the  Board  that  has  to 
cany  on  the  system  l— Certainly. 

17454.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
any  changes  should,  previously  to  being  submitted  to 
Parliament,  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council,  so  as  to  make  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
time  being,  thoroughly  cognizant  of,  and  directly 
responsible  for  those  changes  1 — I think  that  would  be 
a reasonable  thing  and  probably  would  work  well. 

17455.  Would  not  that  be  analogous  to  the  system 
in  England,  where  the  minutes  relating  to  education 
are  prepared  by  a Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  and  laid  before  Parliament ! — Assuming 
that  to  be  the  rule  in  England,  I think  it  would  be. 

17456.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  adopted  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 
namety,  that  any  changes  in  the  rules  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a different  type ! — Yes  ; certainly. 

17457.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  the  present 
Boax-d  gives  satisfaction  to  the  different  religious  bodies 
in  the  country ! Are  any  of  them  satisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Boax-d  at  present !— -My  opinion  is, 
that  there  is  a prevailing  opinion  in  the  country  of  dis- 
trust of  the  Boax-d — a general  feeling  of  distrust. 
Further  than  that  I am  hot  prepared  to  say. 

17458.  You  have  referred  to  a paid  Board;  should 
you  say  it  ought  to  be  a small  Board  ? — Yes;  certainly. 
I think  that  the  stronger  you  can  make  the  responsi- 
bility of  a Board,  the  more  important  will  be  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  on  that  Board,  and  the  more 
unlikely  it  will  be  to  do  anything  that  cannot  be 
thoroughly  defended.  I ought  to  mention,  lest  I might 
omit  to  do  so  again,  that  I think,  myself,  and  I know 
many  others'  who  have  the  same  opinion,  that  if  one 
were  driven  to  a choice  it  would  be  much  better  to'have 
a Boai-d-— a small  Board  of  paid  Commissioners — all 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  position,  to  ad- 
minister public  education  on  the  principles  I have  indi- 
cated, rather  than  to  have  a lai-ge,  and  practically 
irresponsible  Boax-d,  consisting  one-half  of  Protestants 
and  one-half  of  Catholics  appointed  principally,  per- 
haps altogether,  because  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
particidar  religious  bodies,  and  as  a consequence  of  that 
considering  that  they  are  bound  to  pay  a degree  of  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  of  these  religious  bodies  as  reli- 
gious bodies  that  their  own  judgments  may  not  in 
reality  approve: 

17459.  Personally,  you  would  have  no  objection 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  Catholic  gentlemen  ! 
— N one  whatevex-. 

17460.  Do  you  think  that  many  other  Px-esbyterians 
feel  with  you  in  that  matter! — I believe  a great  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  are  rising  up  under  the  changed 
system  of  education  in  the  countiy  think  with  me. 

17461.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  many  such 
Catholic  gentlemen  in'  whom'  they  would  have  foil  con- 
fidence 1 — Yes,  I believe  there  would. 

17462.  In  what  aspect  should  primary  education 
be  viewed,  do  you  think  ?— -Well,  I think  that  it  is 
important  that  this  Commission  should  regard  px-imary 
education,  not  merely  as  a question  of  pauper  education, 
as  many  people  regard  the  National  Board — that  it 
should  be  considered  as  a question  of  primary  or  early 
education,  and  that  you  cannot  divorce  primary  from 
intermediate  and  collegiate1  education.  I believe  that 
one  of  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  country  to  a lament- 
able extent  is  that  the  more  respectable,  the  more 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  people  of  the  cOuntx-y,  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  England 
for  their  education:  I think  thattlxis  Commission'  ought 
to  consider  how  far  they  can  legitimately  promote  the 
object  of  having  National  schools  of  such  a clxaractex-, 
and  officered  by  such  men  that  no  professional  man 
or  gentleman  should  object  to  send  his  child  to  a Common 
Primary  school-— that  the'  idea  which  has  been  very 
constantly,  as  I understand,  held  that  the  National 
system  was  a system  for  paupersj  or  demi-paupers, 
ought  not  to  be  approved  of  by  thik  Commission,  but 
that  they  oxight  to  recommended  that  elementary  or 
primary  education  should  be  provided  for  all,  and  that 
it  is  a desirable  thing  socially  and  politically  that  not 


Oct.  30,  1868. 

David  Boss, 
esq. 
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Oct.  30, 1868.  only  persons  of  different  religions  should  be  educated 

. in  the  same  school,  but  that  persons  of  different  ranks 

David  Koss,  should  be  educated  in  the  same  school.  I believe  it 
would  not  injure  any  man’s  child  to  learn  elementary 
instruction  with  the  child  of  a poor  man,  and  that  the 
rich  man’s  child,  so  educated  in  his  early  boyhood, 
afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  be  isolated,  as  he  will  be, 
from  the  society  of  his  poorer  brethren — his  poorer 
countrymen — will  have  an  incomparably  greater  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  for  the  rights  of  those  people,  of 
whom  he  will  naturally  be  an  employer  or  a governor, 
.than  if  he  spent  his  time  in  a strange  land,  educated 
-among  a caste  whose  feelings  are  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  many  of  whose  ideas  and  practices 
■ are  prone  to  become  inconsistent  with  a due  regard  to 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  poor  man. 

17463.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
other  leading  statesmen  viewed  education  in  that  rela- 
tion?— I dare  say  I may  have  known  that,  but  I had 
forgotten  it. 

17464.  Are  you  aware  that  the  demand  now  is  for 
denominational  schools  ? — Yes.  I believe  the  question 
-the  Commissioners  here  have  to  consider  is  the  ques- 
tion of  denominational  or  non-denominational  educa- 
tion. I believe  the  question  has  been  relegated  to  them, 
and  here  as  a witness  I desire  to  express  my  opinion — 
having  carefully  considered  this  question — that  the 
principles  contended  for  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
are  absolutely  irreconcilable — that  in  fact  the  question 
is  now  reduced  before  the  country,  and  before  this 
Commission,  to  a contest  whether,  as  regards  the  educa- 
tion paid  for  by  the  State  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
nr  civil  authorities  shall  therein  be  supreme. 

17465.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  stated  that  the 
■present  system  is  veiy  largely  denominational — that  it 
lias  reduced  itself  to  a denominational  system  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes,  I am  aware 
of  it  being  stated  that  it  is  denominational ; but  the 
word  “ denominational”  in  such  a connexion  may  be 
ambiguous,  and  I think  it  is.  I don’t  consider  any 
school  “ denominational”  in  which  any  child  has  a right 
to  learn,  without  any  interference  with  his  religious 
opinions  that  for  which  the  Government  pays.  I call 
such  a school  a non-denominational  school ; and  I con- 
sider a denominational  school  to  be  a school  where 
the  patron  or  the  master  has  the  right  to  impose  reli- 
gious instruction  on  every  child  going  to  that  school, 
and,  if  he  do  not  receive  it,  to  exclude  him  from  the 
secular  advantages  of  the  school. 

17466.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  training  schools 
in  Dublin  in  connexion  with  tins  system  under  the 
Board  ? — Yes  ; I have  a general  knowledge  of  those 
schools. 

17467.  Could  any  change  be  made  in  connexion 
with  the  training  schools  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  ? — Well,  I believe  that  a great  con- 
troversy has  arisen  between  the  different  parties  about 
the  training  schools,  and  about  residences  for  pupils 
■or  students  attending  those  training  schools.  I under- 
stand that  a considerable  number  of  Presbyterians, 
entertain  a somewhat  different  opinion  from  me  on 
this  subject ; but,  for  my  part,  I am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  within  the  principle  of  the  National  Board, 
that  so  far-  as  regards  residences  for  students  in  train- 
ing for  teachers,  there  should  be,  if  that  were  thought 
desirable,  separate  residences.  I cannot  see  anything 
that  can  properly  be  insisted  on  by  the  friends  of 
united  education,  beyond  this  that  all  the  education 
administered  or  provided  by  the  State  should  be  in 
common.  I think  that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
present  principle  of  the  National  system.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  Government  education, 
namely,  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  There  the  students,  at 
the  present  time,  only  meet  in  common  for  instruction, 
class  exercises,  and  examinations.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  Colleges’  Act  for  separate  halls  or  colleges,  under- 
standing by  “colleges”  places  where  the  students 
reside.  I think  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  right  that 
young  men,  coming  from  the  country,  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  persons  who  would  naturally  have 


a particular  interest  in  tlreir-  morals  and  religion.  I 
think  that  is  right,  and  proper,  and  fair,  but  I should 
not  go  further  than  that.  It  is  essential  if  a system  of 
united  education,  or  rather  a non-denominational 
system  is  to  be  preserved,  that  men  who  are  to  teach 
in  common,  all  classes  who  come  to  them,  should  be 
trained  in  training  schools  where  all  classes  meet.  I 
believe  it  would  tend  to  utterly  subvert  the  system 
of  united  Government  education  if  persons  were  allowed 
to  be  trained  separately  for  teaching  as  well  as  separated 
in  their-  private  life  in  denominational  institutions. 

17468.  You  think  it  would  be  a departure  from  the 
principle  to  separate  in  training  establishments  the 
teachers  who  have  to  be  trained  to  impart  education  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  have 
different  training  establishments  ; but,  as  I have  said, 
there  would  be  no  objection  if  it  were  considered  de- 
sirable to  have  boarding  places  for  the  separate  classes. 

I may  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  what 
appears  to  me  is  a very  radical  distinction,  as  bearing  on 
this  subject,  between  boarding  schools  and  ordinary 
day-schools  for  education. 

17469.  What  is  that  distinction? — The  distinction 
appears  to  me  to  be  often  unfairly  disregarded  in  con- 
sidering National  education.  Whenever  you  have 
boarding  schools,  so  far  as  they  are  boarding  schools 
you  must  have  them  denominational,  but  that  denomi- 
national part  of  the  system  ought  not  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment part  of  the  system — the  teaching  part  of  the 
system  should  be  the  only  thing  recognised  and  paid 
for  by  the  Government — that  is  in  ordinary  schools. 
Now,  in  this  matter  that  I am  at  present  bringing 
before  the  Commission,  namely,  separate  boarding- 
schools  for  teachers,  undoubtedly  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  ordinary  boarding  schools 
— that  in  ordinary  boarding  schools  a boy  or  his  father 
pays.  In  this  system  the  Government  pays  not  only 
for  the  instruction,  but  also  for  the  boarding,  and 
therefore  it  is  a fair-  question  for  the  Government  to 
consider  whether  or  not,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirable 
and  right  that  those  whom  they  board  at  the  public 
expense  should  be  boarded  in  common.  I should  say 
it  is  not  necessary.  I should  say  it  is  a reasonable  con- 
cession to  those  who  consider-  that  the  private  life  of 
teachers  coming  up  to  a strange  town  should  be  under 
the  charge  of  members  of  their-  Church  and  persons  in- 
terested in  them,  that  such  teachers  should  have  the 
privilege  of  separate  boar-ding  houses,  but  only  separate 
boarding  houses. 

17470.  To  whom  would  you  look  to  be  the  heads  of 
such  establishments? — I consider  that  the  heads  of 
such  establishments  ought  to  be  persons  generally 
favourable  to  united  education.  I know  this  is  opposed 
to  a claim  that  has  been  made  by  a very  influential 
body  of  Christians  in  this  country,  but  nevertheless  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  boarding  houses 
ought  not  necessarily  to  be  under  the  control  of  any 
religious  body,  or  any  one  deputed  by  such  religious 
body.  I think  that  if  this  concession  be  made,  the 
various  religious  bodies  and  the  Government  should 
reasonably  arrange  to  have  highly  respectable  and  re- 
putable members  of  the  respective  communions  placed 
in  charge  of  those  establishments.  But  I do  not  think 
it  desirable  the  teachers  should  be  committed,  even  in 
boarding-houses,  to  the  care  of  persons  whose  principles 
are  adverse  to  united  education. 

17471.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  whether 
such  parties  should  be  of  tire  laity  or  of  the  clergy,  to 
superintend  ? — I cannot  see  that  the  fact  of  a man’s 
being  a clergyman  of  any  denomination  ought,  ipso 
facto,  to  disqualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  any  duties 
of  a citizen,  or  any  duties  in  education. 

17472.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  books 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  this  country? — No;  I do  not  think  that  I 
have. 

17473.  Are  you  aware  that  history  is  largely  ex- 
cluded from  those  books  ? — Oh  yes ; I hear  it  is  a great 
difficulty.  I believe  that  if  people  were  reasonably  con- 
siderate in  this  matter,  as  considerate  as  at  present, 
many  of  them  seem  determined  to  support  their-  own 
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views,  questions  of  history,  even  in  its  most  invidious 
aspects,  might  he  got  over  without  difficulty.  I do  not 
believe  myself  that  the  mere  teaching  of  history,  even 
in  a sense  that  might  be  considered  most  adverse,  fox- 
example,  to  the  British  connexion,  would  be  unfortu- 
nate, provided  that  the  English  people  and  the  English 
government  take  such  measures  as  will  make  those 
who  read  that  history,  know  that  although,  as  a matter 
of  history,  things  were  done  hostile  to  the  faith  or  to 
the  race  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen,  that  policy  has 
been  now  reversed,  that  we  live  under  a system  of 
perfect  equality,  under  which  every  man  is  considered 
as  good  as  his  neighboxu-,  totally  irrespective  of  his 
religion,  and  that  no  government  privileges,  no  rights, 
are  withheld  from  any  one  citizen  that  are  given . to 
any  other  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  communion 
may  be. 

17474.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I have  to  ask  you  two 
or  three  questions,  and  I shall  not  be  very  long.  I 
presume  you  agree  that  children  ought  to  have  religious 
instruction? — Yes. 

17475.  Will  that  religious  instruction  be  best  given 
when  teachers  have  freedom  to  impart  it  in  the  way  that 
they  think  best  ?—“  Teachers  ” is  an  ambiguous  term. 

“ Teachers  ” may  mean  the  parents  at  home,  or  it  may 
mean  teachers  in  schools.  I do  not  believe  that  religion 
depends  altogether  on  the  action  of  teachers  in  schools. 

17476. — Religious  instruction  I say? — Religious  in- 
struction— yes. 

17477, Now,  will  you  give  me  an  answer  to  my 

question — will  not  religious  instruction  be  best  given 
when  the  teachers,  whoever  they  be,  have  freedom  to 
impart  it  in  the  way  that  they  think  best?— Perhaps 
I may  say  yes,  generally.  That  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  question  ; but  I ought  to  observe  that  in  answering 
that  in  the  affirmative,  by  “ teachers  ” I do  not  intend 
teachers  in  schools. 

17478.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  m schools 
ought  to  give  religious  instruction? — I believe  they 
ought  not  to  give  religious  instruction  so  far  as  their 
■ doing  so  depends  on  the  action  of  the  State  in  education. 

I believe  that  teachers,  if  they  give  religious  instruction 
' in  a mixed  community,  ought  to  do  it  as  no  part  of  the 
regular'  school  business. 

17479.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  wishes  of  those 
who  ask  for  a denominational  system  should  be  disre- 
garded, or  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  con- 
ciliate them  to  a National  system  ? — I think  that  every 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  conciliate  them  consist- 
ently with  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
united  education— every  attempt;  but,  on  the  other 
hand  I am  equally  of  opinion  that  not  a jot  of  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  yielded  on  the  demand  of  any  body  . 
in  this  country,  no  matter  how  respectable  they  may 
be  • because  I join  issue  with  all  those  who  say  that  the 
mere  demand  of  an  influential  body  in  the  country  is 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  Government  of  a State,  if  they 
.demand  it  independently  of  the  reason  of  then- demand. 

17480.  But  is  not  public  opinion  that  which  must 
govern  everything  in  this  country  %— No ; I do  not 
believe  it  is. 

17481.  Then  private  opinion  must  govern  it  f — 
No  ; I believe  that  what  is  right  must  govern  every- 
thing in  this  country.  . . _ 

17482.  But  who  is  to  settle  what  is  right  f — me 
action  of  those  who  have  power,  or,  it  may  be,  non- 
power, at  the  time.  I believe  it  is  the  business  of  a 
minority  if  they  temporarily  have  not  power  to  struggle 
for  right,  and  not  to  follow  public  opinion ; as  I believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  persons  in  the  majority  to  follow 
public  opinion  simply  so  far  as  it  is  right. 

17483.  But  is  not  the  whole  question  involved  in 
settling  what  is  right  ?—  Certainly  ; and  in  a State  like 
England,  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  right  if  the  entn-e 
country  are  not  to  be  the  judges  of  right  ? I deny  that 
any  body  of  men  in  the  State  have  a right  to  claim, 
.on  alleged  right-on  alleged  wish— anything  that  is 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  that  State  independently 
of  their  convincing  the  Government  that  the  tiling  is 
in  itself  right.  And  I would  beg  leave  to  mention  for 
the  Commissioners  a passage  that  often  struck  me  in 


connexion  with  this  subject,  and  which  occurs  in  one  of  Oct.  30,  1808. 
the  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  men-  “ss 
tioned  there  that  Herod,  at  a particular  time,  stretched  esq_  1 
forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church ; and  that 
he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword, 
and  “ because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews  he  proceeded 
further  to  take  Peter  also.  ” I see  no  difference  between 
the  principle  condemned  there  in  the  strongest  manner 
and  the  principle  sought  now  to  be  pressed  here,  that 
a particular  body,  I care  not  what  their  influence  or 
position  may  be,  are  entitled,  on  mere  wish,  inde- 
pendent of  right,  to  claim  denominational  education. 

17484.  The  Chairman.— Are  there  many  questions 
on  which  the  whole  country  is  agreed  as  to  what  is 
right?— The  whole  country? 

17485.  Yes ; I think  you  said  that  matters  should 
be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  country?— 

The  majority  of  the  whole  country— which,  in  a country 
like  England,  is,  as  I understand,  the  whole  country. 

17486.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— That  is  all  I should  ask 
for.  Now,  I think  in  settling  a question  like  National 
education,  we  shoidd  secure,  if  we  possibly  could, 
that  system  which  will  satisfy  the  larger  number  of 
persons.  It  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  some  per- 
sons are  advocates  of  the  united  system,  and  some 
are  advocates  for  the  denominational  system.  I have 
asked  you  whether  you  thought  that  the  wishes  of 
those  who  seek  for  a denominational  system  should  be 
disregarded,  or  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
conciliate  them  to  a National  system  ? — I understood 
that  I answered  that  every  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  conciliate  the  perfectly  sincere  and  earnest  wishes 
of  men  who  feel  as  strongly  in  favour  of  denomina- 
tional education  as  I do  in  favour  of  non-denomma- 
tional  education ; but,  as  I said  before,  always  in  com 
sistency  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  united 
system  of  education. 

17487.  Butwhyisthat  proviso  necessary  1— Because 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a mixed  com- 
munity like  this  country  not  to  adopt  separate  religious 
instruction  as  a part  of  the  system  that  it  undertakes 
to  pay  for.  _ T 

17488.  That  is  because  you  disapprove  oi  it ! — JNo  ; 

I believe  it  is  inconsistent  with  principle. 

17489.  But  then,  if  another  set  of  people  think  that 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  principle  ? I do  not  see 
that  we  are  deriving  any  help  from  your  evidence  as- 
regards  our  work  on  this  commission,  and,  therefore,. 

I will  not  push  the  thing  further.  I wished  to  hear 
what  a gentleman  of  your  position  and  intelligence 
could  say;  but  unless  we  have  some  definite  principle 
to  proceed  upon,  I do  not  think  that  we  shall  have 
gained  much  from  our  afternoon’s  conversation?  It 
you  put  the  question  again,  if  I can  be  of  the  slightest 
assistance  I shall  try  to  answer  it.  - 

17490  I put  this  again : — Whether  do.  you  clunk 
that  the  wishes  of  those  who  seek  for  denominational 
education  should  be  disregarded,  or  that: some .attempt 
should  be  made  to  conciliate  them  to  a National 
system.  You  gave  me  the  answer  that  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  conciliate  them;  but,  then,  you 
qualify  it  with  the  proviso  that  all  the  attempts  must 
be  subject  to  their  fading  in  with  what  you  believe 
yourself  to  be  best'?— No,  not  with  “what  I believe 
myself  to  be  best.”  I ask  credit  for  my  opinion, 
because  it  is  founded  on  principle.  I do  not  ask  this 
body  of  Commissioners  to  adopt  a thing  because  I am 
for  it,  but  because,  as  I submit,  the  principle  of  the 
National  Board  in  this  country  is  a sound  principle, 
since  it  protects  in  every  State-paid  school  the  con- 
science and  the  rights  of  every  child  of  the  district 
Urn*  wishes  to  tote  advantage  of  what  the  Government 
pays  for — the  secular  instruction  in  that  school. 

17491.  I understand ; but  suppose  a system  can  lie 
found  which  will  preserve  all  that  protection  to  minor- 
ities and  which  will  also  concede  something  to  those 
who’  demand  a denominational  system ; I ask  you 
whether  that  would  be  a thing  to  bo  set  aside  at  once 
because  of  its  disagreement  with  an  imaginary  principle 
—With  an  imaginary  principle  ! What  do  you  call 
an  imaginary  principle  ? g ^ 
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Oct.  80,  1868.  17492.  Yes,  an  imaginary  principle.  I do  not  know  of  a citizen,  from  tlie  secular  advantages  of  the  school 

— - where  this  principle  comes  from  ? — You  do  not  know  ! which  I pay  for  and  alone  recognise.” 

David  Boss,  jt  is  jn  the -first  rule  of  the  National  Board.  17507.  I quite  agree  with  you  as  far  as  that  goes, 

esq-  17493.  It  is  the  National  Board’s  system  we  are  but  you  will  allow  me  to  put  another  case.  Here  is 

considering  now  ? Yes ; and  I am  referring  to  this  a school,  filled,  say,  with  Church  of  England  children, 

principle  which  you  say  is  imaginary, . and  I say  exists,  and  the  clergyman  or  other  person  who  overlooks  the 
and  on  which  the  Irish  system  has  been  conducted  school  and  manages  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the  State 
successfully  in  the  main  since  the  year  1831.  for  it,  wishes  that  the  children  should  be  thoroughly 

17494.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — May  I ask  you  has  the  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  whenever  he 
principle  of  united  education  in  any  measure  failed  goes  to  the  school  he  should  be  able,  if  he  thought  pro- 
in  its  operation  in  this  country  ? — It  has  been  hitherto  per,  to  refer  to  those  Holy  Scriptures,  and  should  feel 
maintained;  and  I believe  it  simply  requires  patience,  that  as  they  were  children  of  his  own  communion  that 
consideration,  time,  and  the  absence  of  meddling  in  he  was  educating,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
the  interests  of  rival  inconsistent  systems,  to  be  not  his  high  office  towards  those  children  at  all  times ; 
only  successful  here,  but  to  be  carried  successfully  into  now,  suppose  there  were  no  children  of  any  other  reli- 
England,  and  extended  possibly  throughout  the  world,  gious  denomination  in  that  school,  do  you  think  that 
17495.  Isnotthe  tendency  of  England  and  Scotland  that  should  be  forbidden? — I consider  that  it  ought  to 
fast  towards  a united  system  of  education  ?— I believe  be  a sacred  principle  in  every  State-paid  school,  that, 
so.  totally  irrespective  of  any  child  being  in  it,  it  should  be 

17496.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Is  not  the  tendency  rather  known  to  everyone  that  every  child  in  the  neighbour- 
towards  a system  of  secular  instruction  ? — -Seciilar  ? hood  had  a right  to  ask  for  the  secular  instruction, 
17497.  Yes;  is  not  all  the  Liberal  party  in  Eng-  without  interference  with  his  religious  opinions ; and 
land  striving  for  a system  of  secular  instruction  ?—  I believe,  moreover,  that  if  you  tolerate  such  a prin- 
WeU,  yes ; perhaps  that  is  so ; but  I maintain  that  the  ciple  on  the  demand  of  those  who,  as  a matter  of 
Irish  system  of  education,  so  far  as  it  is  recognised  and  principle,  claim  denominational  education  you  will,  in 
' inspected,  and  paid  for  by  the  Government,  is  secular  addition  to  the  violation  of  what  I believe  to  be  right, 
and  only  secular.  render  it  impossible  to  continue  a system  of  free 

17498.  I am  delighted  to  get  that  answer  from  you,  Government  education  in  this  country, 
because  that  was  what  I was  anxious  to  arrive  at;  I 17508.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  the  tendency,  in 
am  quite  willing  to  accept  that  answer ; do  you  see  the  large  towns  like  Dublin,  of  schools  to  become 
any  objection  to  making  such  a system  as  that  general  ? rather  denominational  than  geographical  ? — Yes ; the 
— Such  a system  as  exists  here  ? geographical  element  does  not  so  strongly  operate 

17499.  Secular  as  regards  the  State? — Secular?  I there, 
certainly  consider  that  to  say  that  you  will  have  only  17509.  Mr.  Sullivan.— Suppose  the  majority  of  the 
a system  of  secular  education  in  the  State  is,  in  my  population  of  the  country  were  to  decide  in  favour  of 

opinion a denominational  or  any  other  system  of  education  not 

' 17500.  I will  not  put  it  in  that  way — that  the  in  harmony  with  the  existing  one,  should  you  think 
State  should  concern  itself  only  with  secular  instruc-  that  it  would  be  right  of  the  State  to  ignore  the 
tion? — Yes;  I think  that  is  strictly  true.  demand  of  the  majority? — When  you  say  “of  the 

17501.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — But  still  keeping  in  view  country,”  do  you  mean  Ireland  or  the  empire  ? 
the  united  principle? — Certainly.  17510.  The  empire? — I say  that  the  question  does 

17502.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Now,  what  has  the  not  there  arise;  you  must  go  with  the  majority.  I 
united  principle  to  do  with  it,  if  the  State  merely  re-  should,  however,  with  my  present  ideas,  if  the  entire 
quire  secular  instruction ; if  the  State  say,  “ We  will  kingdom,  save  myself,  were  in  favour  of  a different 
pay  to  enable  all  the  children  of  the  country  to  have  a scheme,  still  hold  on  to  my  own  doctrine,  though  it 
good  secular  instruction?” — Because  you  ignore  the  would  be  enforced  for  the  time  by  the  voice  of  but  one 
right  of  parents  living  in,  the  neighbourhood  of  schools;  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

you  totally  ignore  the  fact  that  according  to  the  prin-  17511.  Do  you  admit  that  in  every  country  the 
ciple  that  I lay  down,  and  the  principle  that  exists  in  Government  must  be  carried  on  by  the  majority  and 
the  National  system,  no  person  should  be  debarred  not  according  to  what  the  minority  would  call  right  ? 
from  such  secular  instruction  as  may  be  most  conve-  — Certainly,  yes ; I admit  as  a matter  of  fact  it  must 
nient  to  him,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  be  so  carried  on  in  a constitutional  country  like  Great 

17503.  I quite  agree  with  that,  that  is  known  as  the  Britain, 
principle  of  the  protection  of  minorities? — I do  not  17512.  Did  not  the  system  of  education  first  initi- 
know  it  by  the  name  of  “ the  protection  of  minori-  ated  in  the  country  as  united  education  up  to  the  year 
ties ;”  I am  not  aware  of  the  precise  meaning  of  that  1837,  fulfil  more  completely  at  that  time  the  functions 
phrase.  of  a system  of  united  education  than  it  does  now  ? — 

17504.  Taking,  for  example,  the  city  of  Dublin,  As  a matter  of  fact  I cannot  answer  that  question, 
where  there  axe  separate  schools  frequented  by  children  17513.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
of  different  religious  denominations,  I ask  you,  as  a the  statistics? — I am  really  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  man,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  statistics  at  that  time  ; and  it  is  as  a matter  of  statistics, 
remove  all  restrictions  on  managers  and  also  produce  no  that  I understand  the  question  is  put. 
evil  result? — I believe  it  would  be  highly  undesirable,  17514.  Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  not  as  a matter  of 
and  I believe  it  would  be  productive  of  a very  evil  statistics  ? — But  that  it  would  be  better  for  it  to  be  so  ? 
result.  17515.  Yes? — Well,  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 

17505.  Is  it  not,  generally  speaking,  desirable  to  been  better  for  united  education  if  that  had  been 
make  restrictions  as  few  as  possible? — Restrictions  on  carried  out,  but  at  the  same  time  I consider  that  the 
what  ? non-vested  system  was  one  of  those  attempts  that  Mr. 

17506.  Gan  you  secure  the  co-operation. of  managers  Cowie  suggested  as  a proper  change  to  be  made  in  order 
and  patrons  who  have  high  religious  principle,  unless  to  conciliate  local  patrons. 

you  give  them  full  opportunity  of  teaching  what' they  17516.  Was  that  concession  made  to  the  majority 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  ? — of  the  people  or  to  a minority  ? — That  concession  in 
I cannot  answer  that  question  as  a matter  of  fact.  I its  present  form  was  made,  as  I helieve — I am  not  quite 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  sure,  because  I think  there  is  some  question  about  the 
managers  to  answer  for  the  managers  as  a body ; I can  answer  I am  going  to  give,  but  I think  in  its  precisely 
only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  State,  in  the  present  form  it  was  made  on  an  application  by  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  concedes  everything  that  can  Presbyterians,  and  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
fairly  be  demanded  by  the  local  patron  when  it  says  to  no  interference  whatever  with  the  principle  of  united 
him,  “ you  are  at  liberty,  in  your  school,  to  give  any  education,  and  was  a concession  not  made  to  this  body 
instruction  that  you  may  think  fit,  provided  only  that  (who  then  formally  applied  for  a particular  school  to  be 
you  shall  not  thereby  exclude  a single  citizen,  or  child  p\it  in  connexion  with  the  Board)  because  it  was 
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an  application  made  by  them,  but  simply  because  the 
Commissioners  thought  they  could  secure  a larger 
number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  without 
any  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  Board. 

17517.  You  admit,  however,  that  the  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland  did  not  form  the  majority  of  the  population  1 

1 do  ; and  I also  asserted  at  the  same  time  that  any 

concession  that  was  made  to  them  at  the  time  was 
made  to  them,  not  because  it  was  the  application  of  a 
minority  or  an  influential  minority,  as  perhaps  your 
question  would  imply,  but  because  the  concession  was 
right.  As  the  Commissioners  regarded  it,  as  I think 
not  correctly,  but  as  they  regarded  it,  it  was  a mere 
explanation  of  their  system. 

17518.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  of  the 
statement  you  now  make  as  a matter  of  history — are 
you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  case 
to  make  that  statement? — Well,  as  a matter  of  history 
it  appears  to  be  a comparatively  unimportant  matter, 
except  that  it  might  be  used  in  a particular  way.  I 
know  that  what  I have  written  in  my  paper  on  this 
point  lias  been  somewhat  controverted  and  after  the 
best  consideration  I have  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
it  would  seem  that  one  word,  and  one  word  alone,  was 
conceded  to  the  Presbyterians  in  1840.  Now,  one 
word  alone — and  whether  that  is  a concession  of  prin- 
ciple or  not  I shall  not  here  undertake  positively  to 
say.  I still  believe  it  was ; but  granting  that  it  was  a 
concession  of  principle,  it  was  a change  that  has  com- 
mended the  National  Board  more  to  the  Catholic  body 
in  this  country  than  any  other,  and  is  the  very  thing 
that  has,  as  I have  seen  alleged,  made  it  tolerable  to 
them. 

17519.  What  is  that  word ? — The  word  is  this:— 
If  the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  proposition  of  Dr. 
Stewart  which  first  brought  the  Presbyterian  schools 
en  masse  into  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  they 
■will  find  that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school  is  this— 
“ and  no  obstruction  shall  be  offered  to  the  children  of 
such  parents  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere  as 
they  may  think  proper.” 

17520.  The  Chairman.— “ Elsewhere  ” is  the  word 
to  which  you  refer  1—“  Elsewhere  ” is  the  only  im- 
portant word  that  I cannot  find  actually  recognised  in 
the  rules  of  the  Board  before.  I have  carefully  looked 
through  the  reports,  and  I have  found  that  in  the  rules 
of  1842,  soon  after  this  application,  the  word  “ else- 
where ” is  printed  in  capitals. 

17521.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Now,  are  you  aware  that 
Dr.  Doyle,  the  Bishop  of  Carlow,  in  1831  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  saying 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  making  joint  ap 
plications  to  the  National  Board  was  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  their  pa/rochial  schools  1 — I did  not  see  that. 
It  is  long  since  I have  looked  over  it  carefully. 

17522.  Mr.  Sullivan.— How,  supposing  that  every 
religious  communion  had  liberty  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  National  Board  to  give  religious  instruction, 
which  was  to  be  kept  perfectly  separate  from  the 
secular  instruction,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
have  been  a much  more  united  system  of  education 
than  the  present  system  ? — I think  that  it  would  prob- 
ably have  had  a comparatively  larger  number  of 
children  receiving  united  instruction  in  connexion 
with  the  schools  that  actually  would  have  been  under 
the  Board ; but  I do  not  believe  that  you  would 
have  had  as  large  a gross  number  of  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  as  you  have  now. 

17523.  Admitting  that  that  is  the  case,  that  the 
majority  of  the  present  schools  are  really  denomina- 
tional, as  far  as  them  managers  and  teachers  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  only  carry  out  the  rule  of  not 
insisting  that  religious  instruction  be  given  to  persons 

of  another  communion ? — That  is,  that  there  are 

several  schools  under  patrons  of  different  religions — 
is  that  what  you  mean  by  “ denominational  ” ? You 
might  of  course  in  that  sense  call  a school  with  100  Pro- 
testants and  100  Catholics  a denominational  school. 

17524.  As  far  as  the  teachers  and  managers  are 
concerned  the  great  majority  of  schools  in  Ireland  are 
denominational— are  they  not  ? — I cannot  admit  that 


if  I as  a Presbyterian,  place  a school  under  the  Board,  Oct.  30,  .1868. 
giving  perfect  freedom  to  eveiy  child  in  the  neighbour-  Day.— Sg 
hood  to  attend,  the  fact  of  my  religion  being  Presby-  esq. 
terian  makes  that  a denominational  school. 

17525.  Admitting  that  the  rule  is  fairly  carried  out 
of  excluding  the  children  of  other  denominations  from 
religious  instruction,  are  not  the  schooLs  practically-  in 
the  hands  of  the  different. religious  denominations?— 

Well,  that  is  a theoretical  question  that  I do  not  like 
to  answer  as  a matter  of  fact.  I cannot  say  how  far 
the  exclusion  of  children  of  a particular  denomination, 
in  the  case  I put,  from  my  school,  would  make  that 
school  denominational  as  regards  the  attendance,  but 
I believe  that  in  a .'district  where  there  were  a 
considerable  but  a small  number  of  Catholics,  the 
tendency  of  my  honestly  excluding  those  children 
from  my  Presbyterian  instruction  (if  I had  strong 
enough  feelings  on  the  subject  to  have  my  own  children 
taught  Presbyterianism)  would  be  to  support  a system 
of  united  education,  and  to  make  it  non-denomi- 
national.  . . 

17526.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  secular  instruction 
As  far  as  the  secular  instruction ; because  I maintain 
that  in  reality  the  only  instruction  recognised  and 
paid  for  by  the  State  is  the  secular  instruction. 

17527.  Do  you  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  mar 
jority  of  the  schools  are,  so  far  as  the  patronage  and 
the  teaching  and  the  religious  instruction  are  concerned, 
denominational  i— I cannot  admit  that  for  the  reason 
I have  told  you.  You  have  asked  me  a question, 
which  comes  to  tliis  :— If  all  the  people  in  this  country 
profess  any  religion  — all  the  non-vested  schools— 
suppose  they  are  all  exactly  equal  in  number,  Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian,  and  Catholic ; you  ask  me 
a question  which  allows  it  to  be  inferred  that  I am  to 
answer  that  it  makes  them  denominational,  because 
they  are  non-vested. schools ; because,  of  course,  every 
patron  presumably  is  of  some  religion  ; and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  being  a patron,  as  I understand  you.  to  say, 
makes  it  a denominational  school.  I cannot  admit 

17528.  Are  they  not  practically  denominational 
schools  with  a conscience  clause  in  favour  of  Christians  ? 

I believe  the  conscience  clause  comes  pretty  near  our 

present  system  ; but  I am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  it  to  give  a distinct  answer  on  that  point. 

17529.  I have  seen  schools  under  Presbyterian 
churches- — the  patron,  and  manager,  and  correspond- 
ent are  Presbyterian  clergymen.  The  teachers  are 
all  Presbyterian.  The  only  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  school  is  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Presbyterian  explanation  of  it.  The  Roman  Catholic 
or  the  Church  of  England  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, can  go  to  the  school  under  the  rules  of  the 
Board  for  secular  instruction,  and  by  the  present -rule 
of  the  Board  be  put  out,  be  sent  away,  under  certain 
conditions,  while  the  proper  religious  instruction  of 
the  Presbyterians  is  being  given.  Now,  is  not  that 
school  a Presbyterian  school  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, with  a conscience  clause  in  favour  of  the  other 
denominations?— Well,  I suppose  it  maybe;  but  I 
am  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  precise  nature  ot 
the  conscience  clause.  I know  what  the  nature  of  the 
school  you  have  referred  to  is.  It  is  a school  in  which, 
if  the  Presbyterian  patron  and  teacher  do  what  they 
ou<dit  to  do,  the  secular  instruction  paid  for  by  the 
State  is,  or  ought  to  be  free  to  everyone,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  rules  if  it  he  not  honestly  given  to 
all  children  without  any  religious  distinction  ; and  in 
it  an  education  is  given  which,  if  I were  a Protestant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a priest’s  school  I should  be 
grateful  to  the  priest,  and  also  to  the  State,  for  en- 
abling me  to  obtain  at  the  priest  s school,  if  he  honestly 
and  honourably,  as  a Christian  gentleman,  carries  out 
the  rule  of  the  Board.  I consider  that  such  a school 
is  no  denominational  school.  . 

17530  There  are  a great  many  cases  ox  schools  m 
the  yards  of  Roman  Catholic  churches.  They  may 
be  senarated  by  a little  wall ; but  in  every  sense  they 
are  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  the 
patron  is  the  parish  priest ; the  teacher  m a Roman 
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Oct.  30,  1868.  Catholic ; the  religious  instruction  given  is  Roman 
'•  “ — Catholic  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; no  Protestant 

esq  ■ *°sS’  °f  any  denomination  in  the  neighbourhood  goes  to  the 
! religious  instruction,  and  the  rides  of  the  Board  with 

regard  to  it  are  fully  carried  out — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  protected  by  a conscience  clause ; is  there  any 
difference  between  such  a school  and  a denominational 
school  with  a conscience  clause  ? — You  are  asking  me 
about  a thing  that  I might  reply  to,  only  that  I am  not 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  conscience  clause  to 
answer. 

17531.  What  difference  is  there  between  a school, 
such  as  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
that  I have  given  you  an  example  of,  and  an  ordinary 
secular  school  as  contemplated  in  England  and  else- 
where, where  the  religious  patron  may  give  any  in- 
struction he  pleases,  but  protects  the  other  denomina- 
tions by  a stringent  conscience  clause  of  that  kind  1-  — 
Well,  so  far  as  I understand,  the  conscience  clause 
from  what  you  say  it  is,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
my  wishes.  Assuming  it  to  be  as  you  say,  I think 
there  can  be  no  difference  under  it  and  a non-vested 
National  school ; but  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
system  administered  in  England,  that  that  rule  is  not 
applied  to  every  State-paid  school.  You  have  tempta- 
tion put  in  the  way  of  people  in  different  districts  in 
England  to  exclude  the  minority  from  the  school,  to 
deprive  them  of  education  altogether,  and  you  not 
only  do  that,  but  you  recognise  exclusive  schools.  I 
believe  the  Government  of  a country  like  England  is 
not  justified  in  doing  this.  In  every  country  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  particular  re- 
ligions, you  recognise  this,  and  you  think  that  reli- 
gion should  be  taught  as  part  of  the  general  education 
of  the  school.  I do  not  admit  that;  I do  not  admit 
that  it  is,  as  a principle,  proper  or  right  that  any 
country  like  England,  is  justified  in  teaching  by  means 
of  its  public  education,  and  as  an  integral  and  neces- 
sary part  of  that,  the  Jewish  religion  for  example 
which  teaches  that  our  Saviour  is  an  impostor.  I 
believe  that  that  should  be  left  entirely  outside  the 
action  of  the  State.  There  is  no  difference  that  I can 
see  in  principle  between  that  and  the  action  of  a 
country  in  indiscriminately  endowing  churches  for  the 
teaching  of  all  religions.  I do  not  admit  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  principle  in  the  action  of  a country 
which  teaches  religion  in  schools  to  the  young  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  afforded — I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  radical  distinction  between 
that  and  the  action  of  a country  which  teaches  all 
religions  indiscriminately  in  churches  or  in  chapels  to 
older  people. 

17532.  But,  as  you  mentioned  this,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  system  in  Ireland  is  really  a non-reli- 
gious one,  such  as  J ews,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  could 
take  advantage  of  1 — I mean  to  say  that  it  is  strictly  a 
system  which  Jews  could  take  practical  advantage  of, 
while  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  Jews  their 
peculiar  tenets,  which,  as  I regard  the  question  of 
religious  truth,  would  not  be  right,  is  separated  from 
the  State  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  that  the  State 
has  a duty  in  the  matter — that  it  is  separated  altogether 
from  the  State  and  relegated  to  the  action  of  private 
individuals,  and  thus  the  State  in  Ireland  in  every 
school,  without  distinction,  teaches  only  secular  instruc- 
tion, while  allowing  private  persons  feeling  an  indivi- 
dual duty  on  the  subject,  to  take  charge  of  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools. 

17533.  Then  you  would  be  for  getting  rid  of  the 
books  of  the  National  Board  altogether? — It  depends 
on  what  is  in  them.  I have  not  read  them  for  a long 
time. 

17534.  Have  you  read  what  may  be  called  the 
charter  of  the  system,  Lord  Stanley’s  letter? — Yes. 

17535.  Are  you  aware  the  members  of  the  original 
Board,  or  at  least  all  the  elder  members  of  the  Board, 
believed  that  the  system  embraced  all  the  common 
principles  of  Christianity? — Yes;  I am  satisfied  that 
was  their  idea  at  that  time,  and  in  fact  I think  it  still 
may  be  said  that,  the  larger  number  of  people,  if  not  all, 
think  so. 


17536.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  this  question? — (book 
handed  to  witness) — Question  204.  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1854  : — “If  all  the 
religious  books  which  were  authorized  by  the  Board 
were  removed  from  the  combined  education,  would  you 
think  there  was  a change  in  the  principle  of  the 
system  ? — I should,  because  it  was  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  that  so  far  as  it  could  be  accom- 
plished a religious  education  was  to  form  part  of  it,., 
subject  to  objections  from  any  particular  class  or  sec- 
tion of  Christians.” 

17537.  Does  not  that  exclude  the  Jews? — Yes,  I 
think  it  might  be  considered  that  it  would  exclude 
the  Jews,  subject  to  this  regulation  of  the  Board,  . 
which  probably  would  protect  the  J ews,  namely,  that 
you  can  have  in  a National  school  any  books  that  you 
think  fit  taught  therein,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Jews  would  be  excluded 
by  the  General  Lesson  which  is  to  be  inculcated  on  all, 
since  I do  not  know  how  far  it  might  affect  them.  I 
don’t  understand  there  is  any  book  formally  necessary 
to  be  learned  in  school — in  fact  no  part  of  education— 
except  the  General  Lesson. 

17538.  Then  you  consider  Mr.  Holmes  was  incor- 
rect in  that  answer? — I should  rather  give  my  own 
opinion  upon  the  question  than  pass  any  judgment 
upon  the  answer  given  by  another  person.  I should 
prefer  to  give  my  own  impression  as  to  the  books  rather 
than  to  express  any  opinion  on  Mr.  Holmes’s  reply  to 
the  question,  though  I suppose  it  may  be  taken  to  be . 
accurate  enough. 

17539.  According  to  that  statement  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
would  not  these  books  exclude  any  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  Jewish  religion 
either  ? — I have  told  you  I do  not  think  a Jew  would  . 
necessarily  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
National  system  in  Ireland  inasmuch  as  a manager  is. 
at  liberty  to  submit  to  the  Board  any  books  he  may 
think  fit  for  the  education  to  be  given  in  the  school, . 
while  he  has  also  a right  to  have  any  religion  taught 
in  the  school  that  he  thinks  fit,  provided  that  he  does  • 
not,  during  the  time  allocated  to  secular  instruction, 
introduce  such  religion, 

17540.  Do  you  not  abolish  the  whole  system,  so 
far  as  books  are  concerned,  by  that  ? — I can  only  tell 
you  I consider  the  National  system  is  liberal  to  the 
last  degree  in  providing  for  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  eveiy  citizen  irrespective  entirely  of  his  re- 
ligious belief. 

17541.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Jews  do  not  exclude  themselves, 
or  consider  themselves  excluded,  by  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  some  J ewish  children 
have  received,  and  may  be  now  receiving,  instruction 
under  the  National  system  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
don’t  know. 

17542.  Mr.  Sullivan. — We  are  not  speaking  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  a matter  of  principle  ? — As  a matter 
of  principle  I never  heard  the  objection  made. 

17543.  Would  not  the  theoretical  objection  be 
whether  they  be  Jews  or  non-Christians  of  any  denomi- 
nation with  regard  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Board  ? — That  may  be  a matter  of  doubt — as  I under- 
stand the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Board  it  is 
combined  literary  and  moral  instruction,  which  I 
suppose  is  common  to  the  Christian  and  the  J ew,  and 
separate  religious  instruction,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  school — no  attempt  being  made  to  interfere  ivith 
the  religious  belief  of  any  body  of  Christians. 

17544.  That  is  to  say  it  is  confined  to  Christians  ? — 

I really  am  inclined  to  think  that  a Mahometan  or 
Hindoo  coming  over  from  India  here  and  setting  up  a 
school  might  place  it  under  the  National  Board  without 
any  violation  of  Iris  religious  opinions  except  so  far  as 
the  English  language,  literature,  and  learning  would 
interfere  with  them. 

17545.  Is  not  that  the  secular  system,  pure  and 
simple  ? — I believe  it  to  be  the  secular  system,  pure  and 
simple,  and  as  I have  stated  all  along,  I believe  the 
only  essential  part  of  the  education  under  the  Board  is. 
secular  instruction,  and  that  the  non-vested  system,  by 
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patron  of  a school,  makes  a reasonable  allowance  for  the  differences  and  acerbities  which  interfere  with  and  . 

the  desires  of  a person  who  may  wish  to  have  his  own  hinder  social  and  public  intercourse  at  present  ? — I Kos8’ 
religion  taught  in  a school,  and  who  whether  a Catholic  think  it  would  have  directly  the  opposite  effect.  I 
priest,  an  Established  Church  clergyman,  or  Presby-  think  that  no  system  could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  the 
terian  minister  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  unwilling  people  permanently  estranged  from  each  other  in  this 
that  a clergyman  of  another  religion  should  come  with  country  than  a system  which  would  enable  and  facili- 
authority  into  the  school  of  which  he  is  the  manager  and  tate  the  different  religious  bodies  to  have  all  their  own 
in  which  he  takes  a personal  interest.  So  far  as  re-  people  brought  up  without  any  intercourse  whatever 
gards  the  action  of  the  State,  it  recognises,  pays  for,  with,  and  without  any  knowledge  of,  each  other,  and 
and  in  fact  requires,  only  secular  instruction.  consequently — without  due  respect  for  each  other  as 

17546.  That  is  to  say,  you  admit  the  secular  system  human  beings — a system  in  which  the  scholars  would.be 
in  full  ? — No,  I do  not  exactly  admit  that ; but  perhaps  taught  to  regard  each  other  as  persons  of  alien  feelings, 

I should  be  satisfied  myself  to  say  that  if  people  all  of  an  alien  religion,  and  having  no  rights  or  opinions 
agreed  that  we  should  have  simply  a secular  course  of  that  they  were  bound  to  give  consideration  to  and 
instruction  in  every  public  school,  and  nothing  else,  it  respect.  I may  add,  that  I think  it  would  be  an  un- 
would  be  by  no  means  an  evil  change.  fortunate  thing  for  the  interest  of  religion  itself  if, 

17547.  The  Chairman. — You  blamed  the  upper  by  any  action  of  this  Commission,  a system  would  be 
classes  for  sending  their  children  to  England  for  educa-  approved  of  which  would  practically  introduce  into 
tion.  Is  not  one  great  reason  of  that  the  apprehension  this  country  a denominational  system  in  conjunction 
lest  they  should  acquire  a local  accent1? — I have  heard  with  a secular  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
people,  for  whose  opinion  I entertain  a very  small  de-  be  an  evil  thing  to  have  the  various  religious  bodies 
gree  of  regal’d,  talk  about  the  importance  of  an  of  this  country  denouncing  those  who  did  not  send 
English  accent,  which  accent,  when  it  is  brought  over  their  children  to  particular  schools,  or  to  particular  col- 
here,  and  is  heard  by  English  people,  so  far  as  I leges — because  the  questions  of  elementary  education 
can  understand,  is  not  recognised  as  the  English  accent  and  of  collegiate  or  university  education  are  in  reality 
at  all;  and  in  fact  the  chief  alleged  object  of  the  one. 

youthful  migration  does  not  succeed  because  in  this  17553.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  that  in  your 
country,  whSe  a real  English  accent  is  regarded  with  belief  the  purpose  for  which  the  Church  Education 
veiy  considerable  admiration,  and  properly  so,  the  Society  was  established,  and  the  ground  of  its  estab- 
affected  Irish-English  accent  is  regarded  as  a rule  with  lishment  was  the  claim  the  clergy  made  and  make  to 
something  akin  to  contempt,  so  far  as  my  own  ex-  the  education  of  the  whole  country.  Has  your  attention 
perience  goes.  been  called  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  Church 

17548.  Is  the  reason  of  which  I have  spoken  one  Education  Society  which  states  that  the  purpose  for 
which  you  consider  has  weight  with  many  people? — which  that  Society  was  founded  was  to  give  a secular 
I consider  it  has ; but  I consider  it  ought  not  to  have,  and  religious  education  to  the  children  of  their  own 
in  considering  the  provisions  of  any  system  of  educa-  Church  ? — I am  sure  that  is  so — I am  satisfied  that 
tion.  what  you  say  as  a matter  of  fact  is  the  case.  What  I 

17549.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned,  in  answer  meant  to  say  before  was,  that  they  considered  they 
to  Mr.  Sullivan’s  examination,  that  you  did  not  con-  had  a right  to  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
sider  those  cases  which  he  quoted,  where  the  patron,  the  young  people  committed,  as  they  considered  to  their 
manager,  and  the  teacher  of  a school  were  all  of  one  care,  in  their  several  parishes,  and  of  course  to  teach 
religion,  and  where  substantially  the  scholars  were  all  them  religiously,  that  is — as  the  rule  of  the  Church 
of  the  same  religion,  that  still,  as  long  as  the  rule  of  Education  Society  laid  down — to  teach  them  the  Scrip- 
the  National  Board  for  the  protection  of  minorities  tures,  and  the  important  knowledge  that  is  contained 
was  in  existence,  that  all  that  did  not  constitute  a in  the  Scriptures. 

denominational  school? — Yes.  17554.  I want  you  to  draw  the  distinction  between 

17550.  Now,  we  hear  every  day,  both  in  evidence  what  might  possibly  be  the  impression  of  some  of  the 

before  this  Commission  and  elsewhere,  the  word  “de-  promoters  of  the  Society  and  the  general  sense  of  the 

nominational  education  ” referred  to,  and  the  demand  Society  as  expressed  in  its  own  fundamental  rale ; they 

for  denominational  schools  preferred;  what,  in  your  cautiously  restrictthemselves,  in  stating  the  purpose  and 

opinion,  would  constitute  a denominational  school? — object,  to  the  religious  education  of  their  own  children 

A denominational  school,  as  I understand  it,  is  a — the  children  of  their  own  Cluxrch.  You  will  assume 

school  in  which  no  protection  is  affox’ded  against  the  I am  stating  the  rale  correctly.  That  being  the  case, 

religion  of  the  teacher’,  or  the  manager-,  or  the  pa-  might  it  not  be  fair  to  qualify  your  statement  when  yoxx 

tron  of  that  school  being  imposed  xxpon  any  child  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Church  Education  Society 

entering  the  school  for  its  secular  advantages,  independ-  was  the  somewhat  arrogant  one  of  educating  the  whole 

ently  or  in  despite  of  the  father’s  wish ; and  also  of  country  ? — I did  not  intend  to  say  that  that  was  the 

coiuse  where  the  right  so  claimed  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  purposes  of  that  Society.  What  I intended  to  convey 

exercised  by  the  teacher,  patron,  or  manager,  because  a was  this  : I consider  that  the  feeling  that  existed  in  the 

school  might  be  potentially  denominational,  and  yet  minds  of  the  Church  clergy — that  the  children  of  all 

really  might  be  in  fact  an  open  school.  the  people  in  this  country  were,  in  a certain  sense, 

17551  Then  would  a system  in  which  the  State  committed  to  them  spiritually,  and  that  they  were 

took  no  cognizance  whatsoever,  whether  religion  was  therefore  bound  to  teach  them  what  they  believed  to  be 

taught  at  all  or  not,  but  simply  paid,  upon  some  true — was  one  of  the  great  causes  which  led  to  the 

evidence  or  other  for  the  secular  instruction,  leaving  Church  Education  Society  not  joining  the  Board, 
the  managers  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  religious  in-  17555.  As  a layman,  who  from  the  beginning  sup- 
straction  as  they  liked,  and  leaving  them  without  any  ported  the  Church  Education  Society,  I should  not  like 

interference  as  to  whom  they  would  communicate  that  to  have  my  own  motives  misrepresented  ? — I only 

religious  instruction  to,  or  whether  they  would  give  it  cited  from  a public  paper,  and  a very  able  paper  it  is, 

at  all ; would  you  consider  that  a denominational  in  favour  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  which  is 

system? — Yes,  I should.  I should  consider  that  a printed  in  the  Reports  published  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 

denominational  system,  because  it  involves  the  exis-  cation. 

tence  of  State-supported  schools  not  open  as  of  right  17556.  You  attach  very  great  importance,  which 
to  all.  yorr  evidently  strongly  feel,  to  what  you  call  the 

17552.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country  gene-  principle  of  united  education  ? — To  the  principle  which 
rally,  in  such  portions  of  it  as  you  are  conversant  with,  renders  united  edircation  possible, 
would  you  consider  that  the  institution  of  a denomina-  17557.  The  principle  on  which  the  National  Board 
tional  system  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  de-  is  founded  ?— Yes. 

mands  made  upon  the  Government  from  various  quar-  17558.  Is  the  principle  so  strong  in  your  mind  that 
ters,  would  tend  to  conciliate- different  portions  of  the  it  indrrces  you  to  disregard  the  strong  wishes  of  even  a 
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very  considerable  minority  ? Now  may  I ask,  on  wbat 
that  principle  rests;  is  it  a religious  principle  ? — I 
should  say  it  is  a religious  principle.  • 

17559.  Founded  on  Scripture  ? — I think  itis  founded 
on  Scripture. 

17560.  Tell  me  how?— Well,  I know  it  is  going 
rather  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  question  to  answer 
what  you  ask  me,  but  I will'  try  to  answer  it  as  well 
as  I can.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
great  rule  of  Christian  morality — that  you  should  do 
to  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  to  you.  It 
appears  to  me  it  is  involved  even  in  the  declara- 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  says — “ Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not.”  That 
appeal  was  not  addressed  to  the  children,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  those  to  whom  God  had  committed  the 
charge  of  the  children,  namely,  the  parents ; and  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  qualification  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  makes  it  the  right  of  the  parent  and  the 
parent  alone,  to  control  the  education  of  his  child,  and 
in  order  that  that  right  may  be  protected,  I think  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hinder  the  child  from 
getting  any  privilege  that  the  State  supplies  in  State- 
paid  institutions. 

17561.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  is  now  in  its  working  a secular  system  ?-r-I  com 
sider  it  is  a secular  system  with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
recognition  to  those  who  so  desire  it  of  their  right  to 
have  in  the  schools  paid  by  the  State  their  religion 
taught  to  those  whom  they  think  it  will  benefit  and 
who  will  be  willing  to  receive  it ; their  right  as  patrons 
or  managers  being  subject  only  to  the  condition  that 
they  shall  not  unfairly  use  the  privilege  that  they  have 
of  teaching  the  people  by  State  funds  religious  instruc- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  fail-  wishes  and  opinions  of 
parents. 

17562.  Surely,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  non- 
vested  schools  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  taught 
under  the  roof  of  that  school  by  teachers  of  his  own 
religion  ? — He  is,  in  every  school  in  which  the  patron 
is  of  his  own  religion. 

17563.  We  are  talking  now  of  how  the  minorities 
are  to  be  protected : no  one  ever  disputed  yet  that  in  non- 
vested  schools  the  minority  cannot  be  taught  under  the 
roof  of  that  school ?— Certainly  not;  that  is,  the 
minority  cannot  be  taught  in  the  school,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  minority  has  a right  to  what  alone  the 
State  pays  for.  The  State  does  not  pay  for  the  religious 
education  or  instruction  given  by  the  teachers ; it  simply 
allows  it  be  given  in  a school,  the  existence  of  which 
depends  on  the  aid  given  by  the  State.  It  does  not  forbid 
an  individual  from  having  his  own  religion  taught,  if 
he  takes  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  having  a 
school  for  the  young,  but  the  State  says  it  won’t  allow 
the  secular  instruction,  for  which  alone  it  pays,  to  be 
shut  out  from  any  child  by  any  rule  of  the  local  patron. 

17564.  Of  course  ; then  it  comes  round  to  what  you 
said  before  that,  as  far  as  the  system  is  affirmative,  it 
is  the  secular  system  ? — As  far  as  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
State  it  is  purely  a secular  system,  and  the  State  has 
no  responsibility  whatever  for  religion  in  the  matter. 
I am  now  talking  strictly  of  the  non-vested  system ; it 
may  be  that  in  the  vested  system  another  principle 
comes  into  operation. 

17565.  As  to  religion  then  the  State  so  far  interferes 
as  to  protect  the  minority  from  any  interference  with 
their  religion? — Yes,  while  securing  them  the  benefits 
of  secular  instruction. 

17566.  We  have  done  with  secular  instruction . for 
the  present  ? — I cannot  admit  that  the  State  does  any- 
thing at  all  but  protect  the  child,  in  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  principle,  against  the  zeal  of  the  patrons, 
while  availing  itself  of  the  education  provided  by  the 
State. 

17567.  Exactly : it  shuts-  the  mouth  of  the  teacher 
on  religious  subjects? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  a fail- 
tiling  to  say,  that  it  shuts  his  mouth. 

17568.  With  regard  to -the  minority,  does  it  not? — 
“ Shuts  his  mouth !”  I believe  under  the  new  rule  it 
says  that  the  teacher,  if  Of  a-  different  denomination,  shall 
not  teach  a child  religion.  I believe  that  is  the  new  rule. 


17569.  Exactly:  does  not  that  shut  his  mouth  on 
the  subject  of  religion? — Of  course  you  may  say  it  shuts 
his  mouth,  because  it  does  not  allow  him  to  teach  reli- 
gion to  a child  not  of  his  own  creed;  but  the  expres- 
sion “ shuts  his  mouth,”  is  hardly  a fair  one. 

17570.  Then,  as  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
minority,  it  is  merely  a negative  system?— As  far  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  State,  do  you  mean? 

17571.  Exactly  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  so  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  minority ; it  is  equally  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  majority. 

17572.  Negative? — It  is  negative  in  reality  with  all 
as  regards  religion  ; there  is  no  distinction  between 
majority  and  -minority.  The  State  does  not  use  its 
powers  to  teach  religion  to  the  majority  any  more  than 
to  the  minority.  It  leaves  the  responsibility  and  the 
power  of  teaching  the  majority — if  it  happens  to  be  a 
majority — it  leaves  that  entirely  to  the  local  patron. 

17573.  The  patron  takes  care  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  his  own  majority,  but  he  must  not  do  so 
to  the  minority  ? — Yes ; because — — 

17574.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  reason  : then 
that,  you  think,  comes  under- our  Lord’s  rale,  “ Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  ?” — I think  the  action 
of  our  Lord  in-appealing  to  grown-up  people  to  suffer 
children  to  come  to  him,  showed  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  make  children  learn  things  which  their-  parents  dis- 
approved of.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a good  theological 
view  to  take  of  it — I should  not  have  said  it,  only  you 
asked  me  was  it  religious  or  not. 

17575.  I want  to  know  the  basis  of  the  principle 
which  is  so  strong  in . your  mind  that  you  would  con- 
sider that,  if  backed  by  a majority  in  the  English.  Par- 
liament, you  are  justified  in  forcing  it  upon  a large 
number  of  members  of  the  Homan  Catholic  and  the 
Established  Churches  in  this  country  who  are  earnestly 
anxious,  on  religious  grounds,  for  a different  system,  and 
who  state  that  you  are  violating  their  consciences  and 
compelling  them  to  bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance 
by  reason  of  your-  rule.  I wanted  to  know  the  foun- 
dation of  what  you  call ' the  principle  which  -would 
induce  you  to  inflict  wliat  they  consider  a persecution  ? 
— I have  stated  what  it  is,  and  my  reason  for  it.  I might 
add  that  it  appears  to  me  it  is  the  only  principle  which 
can  be  considered  fair  in  a country  like- this,  which  re- 
gards reasonably  the  rights  of  conscience.  There  are 
two  ways  of  looldng  at  the  rights  of  conscience  ; there 
are  not  merely  the  . rights  of  conscience  of  persons  who 
have  the  teaching  of  children,  there  are  also  the 
rights -of  conscience  of  persons  who  may  be  living-near  a 
school  and  may  wish  their  -Children  to  be  educated  in 
that  school.  Of  course,  if  you  look  at  it  in  one  point 
of  view,  it  is  easy  to  make  a strong  case  in  favour  of 
the  educators,  so  to  call  them  ; but  then  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  though  they  administer  the  system  for 
which  the  Government  pays,  the  Government  itself,  as 
the  father  of  its  children,  has  to  consider  what  it  does 
for  the  children,  and  what  it  professes  to  do; -and  must 
take  care  that  the  benefits  which  it  professes  to  afford 
to  all  shall  not  be  withheld  from  any  because  some 
persons  say  they  have  a conscientious  feeling  about 
teaching  religion  to  every  child  in  attendance,  in  case 
they  became  patrons  or  managers  of  State-paid  schools. 

17576.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  influence  of  a 
very  great  majority  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic -children 
upon  three  or  four  Protestants  amongst  them,  or  vice 
versa,  the  influence  of  a school  of  sixty  or  eighty 
Protestants  upon  half  a dozen  Roman  Catholics  mixing 
amongst  them  altogether  independent  of  -the  teacher’s 
power? — I think  this  naturally  exercises  a considerable 
effect  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  the  majoxity  of  the 
children-,  but  it  is  by- no  means  as  potent  as  many  may 
suppose.  I recollect  when  I was  a boy  attending 
school  in  a country  district,  and  all  the  boys  at  this 
school  were  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  afterwards  became  a priest.  This  never  interfered, 
so  far  as  I know,  in  the  slightest  degree  -witlv  that  boy's 
convictions,  when  he  became  a clergyman,  while  the 
fact  that  he  was  among  us  and  joined  daily,- in  our 
studies  and  games- had  a good  effect  on  me. 

17577.  Do  I understand  you  to  hold  that  the 
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secular  instruction  is  the  only  part  for  which  the  State 
ought  to  beresponsible  % — Yes. 

17578.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  under  the  Committee  of  Council,  are 
examined  by  the  Inspectors  solely  as  regards  secular 
instruction  ? — I believe  that  to  be  so. 

17579.  Are  you  aware  the  Inspectors  take  no  part 
whatever,  and  make  no  inquiries  whatever,  as  to 
what  religious  instruction  is  or  is  not  given  in  the 
school?-— I am  not  aware,  but  I dare  say  it  is  so. 

17580.  Supposing  such  a system  to  work  satis- 
factorily, as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
do  you  see  any  impediment  to  such  a system  being 
established  in  this  country  ? — I do.  I think  that 
system  although  it  professes  to  recognises  secular  in- 
struction only,  would  maintain  a system  of  denomina- 
tional. schools  in  the  country  and  thereby  deprive  of 
the  advantages  of  secular  instruction  in  the  schools 
children  of  a different  profession  from  the  school 
managers  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

17581.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  the  Roman 
Catholics  find  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  conscience 
clause  which  is.sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council, 
so  that  Protestants  may  come  into  those  schools  if  they 
please  ?— I can  only  say  I understand  there  is  nothing 
more  asked  from  them  here  than  to  adopt  what  is 
virtually  a conscience  clause,  yet  they  won’t  submit  to 
it  here. 

17582.  Who  won’t  submit  to  it  here? — At  least  it 
is  alleged  so — that  the  Catholic  body,  are  discontented 
with  it.  In  the  non-vested  system,  as  I understand 
it,  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  put  on  Catholics — 
Catholic  teachers,  clergy,  or  patrons — except  a .strict 
conscience  clause  enabling  all  children  to  take  advan- 
tage of- the  secular  instruction,  given  in  the  school.  As 
I .understand  the  non-vested  system  it  amounts  to  that, 
and  only  to  that;  and  if  that  is  so,  if  that  is  the 
system  in  England,  all  I say  is  they  have  the  same  here. 

' 17583.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
distinction  is  as  between  combined  literary  and  moral 
instruction,  and-  separate  religious  instruction  ? — I am 
aware  of  it. 

17584.  Then  in  the  answers  you'  gave  to  Master 
Brooke,  had  you  reference  to  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion only? — I meant  such  religious  instruction  as 
would  offend  the  tenets  of  any  body  who  has  a right  to 
object. 

17585.  Quite  so.  Are  you  so  far  acquainted  with 
the  books  of  the  National  Board  as  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  Redemption,  for  instance,  as 
brought  before  us  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is 
set  out  to  some  extent  in  the  books  of  the  Board  ? — I 
have  not  read  them  for  many  years,  but  my  impression 
is,  there  is  a great  deal  of  valuable  religious  instruction 
contained  in  them. 

17586.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  “ the  General  Lesson  ” on  Love,  are  hung  up  on 
the  walls  of  most  National  schools? — I am  aware  they 
can  be  hung  up  and  referred  to  at  any  time,  and  I was 
told  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  under  the  Board  that  there 
was  hardly  any  efficient  school  in  Ireland  in  which  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  not  hung  up  in  the  form 
printed  by  the  Commissioners.  A great  deal  has  been 
said,  and  I have  often  heard  arguments  urged  against 
the  system,  because  a child  could  not  be  corrected  on 
the  authority  of  God’s  Word  when  doing  things  which 
were  contrary  to  the  moral  law.  I have  always  held 
that  a child  can  be  so  corrected,  even  during  the  hour’s 
devoted  to  secular  instruction  ; for,  of  course,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  also  the  General  Lesson  can  be 
referred  to  by  the  teacher  at  any  time  during  school 
hours. 

-17587.  You  conclude,  then,  that  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  moral  law — love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
— which  are  contained  in  the  lesson  you  have  men- 
tioned, can  be  referred  to  at  any  time  by  the  teacher? 
—Yes. 

17588.  And  you  conceive  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments which  are  also  hung  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren may  be  referred  to  at  any  time? — Yes,. and  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  Ire- 


land would  only  rise  as  much  zeal  and  talent  in  en- 
deavouring .to  improve  this  country  and  its  "people,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  good  as  they  possibly 
could  out  of  the-,  system,  as  unfortunately  all  of  us,  I 
fear,  are  too  proile  to  use  in  disagreeing,  an  enormous 
amount  of  civilization,  both  civil  and  religious,  would 
in  a very  short  time  be  spread  throughout  Ireland. 

17589.  Are  you  aware  of.  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  tire  National  Board  of  Education 
there  was  a large  number  of  schools  under  different  re- 
ligious denominations,  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  and 
Presbyterian,  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  non- 
vested  system  ? — Yes,  so  I understand  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners. 

17590.  And  with  reference  to  any  changes  previous 
to  1840,  would  your  own  opinion  be  in  any  way  modi- 
fied if  you  learned  that  the  following  memorandum  of 
February,  1840,  exists.  I refer  to  the  minutes  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  where  there  were  present 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Blake,  and  Mr.  Corballis,  Roman  Catholic  Commis- 
sioners,' and  in  reference  to  which  it  is  stated : — 

“ February  13th,  1840.— At  a Conference  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  ? wither  proposed 
nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be  amj  change  in  the  Rules 
of  the  Board.  * 

“ It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  (referring  to  the  school  for  which 
application  for  aid  was  made)  is  in  substance,  mutatis 
mutandis,,  similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics.” 

17591.  With  that  fact  embodied  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  should  you  modify  your  opinions  in  any 

way? Well,  1 think  it  was  never  clearly  brought  out 

in  the  rules  of  the  Board  until  that  application,  on 
which  a large  number  of  schools  were  put  in  connexion 
with  the  Board,  that  people  had  a right  to  exclude 
other  clergy  or  persons  from  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  I say  as  I said  before,  I find  in 
the  rules  of  1842  there  is  a distinct  reference  in  capital 
letters  to  the  right  of  all  children  not  of  the  religion 
of  the  patron  to  an  opportunity  for  religious  instruc- 
tion “ elsewhere.” 

17592.  Did  you  ever  see  this  memorandum  to  which 
I refer  1 — I have  not ; I am  not  sure  that  I have  quite 
followed  everything  in  it  while  you  read  it  to  me.  I 
ought  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  I have 
entertained  on  this  matter,  that  it  appears  that  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  (that  for  the  year 
1839,  section  26),  they  say,  “ It  may  be  proper  to  add 
that,  before  granting  aid  towards  the  building  of  a 
school,  we  have,  ever  since  the  appointment  of  our 
District  Superintendents  in  1838,  required  them  to 
ascertain  whether  any  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  school  should  it 
be  established ; but  we  have  never  required  this  in- 
formation from  them  before  granting  aid,  by  way  of 
salary  or  of  books,  to  schools  already  in  existence.  In 
the  former  case  we  have  to  act  a priori,  consequently 
to  guard  against  contingencies.”  That  may  mean  that 
where  they  gave  a grant  for  a school  they  would  make 
it  a condition  that  there  should  be  liberty  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  school.  I am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  so  or  not ; it  appears  to  me  to  be  ambiguous.  I 
asked  Dr.  Newell  about  it,  and  he  told  me  he  was  not 
. quite  sure  upon  the  subject — it  is  merely  interesting 
as  a historical  question. 

17593.  [Memorandum  read  again]. — Is  not  that  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  practice  previously  existed? 
—Well,  I think  it  was  a favour ; but  if  anything  were 
done  by  this  explanation,  it  was  done  equally  for  all, 
and  was  not  a concession  to  Presbyterians.  It  was 
a simple  embodiment,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than 
before,  of  a rule  which  the  Commissioners  believed  was 
no  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Board  ; 
and  though  I believe  the  non-vested  system  is  in  some 
respects  radically  different  from  the  vested  system,  I 
believe  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Board. 


Oct.  30,  1868. 

David  Ross, 
esq.  • 
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17594.  Mr.  Sullivan. — May  I ask  you  to  define 
your  idea  of  a minority?  How  many  persons  do  you 
think  necessary  to  constitute  a minority  ? — One  less 
in  a million,  say,  constitutes  a minority. 

17595.  After  the  statement  made  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  Christianity  taught  in  National  schools, 
•do  you  mean  to  say  the  non-Christian  minorities  in 
these  countries  would  be  protected  by  the  present  sys- 
tem?—I beg  your  pardon,  I do  not  understand  the 
question.  . 

17596.  After  the  statement— or  the  admission,  it 
you  like — which  you  have  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
Christianity  which  permeates  the  books  of  the  Board, 
from  the  General  Lesson  down,  I want  to  know  from 
you  whether  the  non-Christian  is  protected  by  the  pre- 
sent system?— Well,  I think  it  very  likely  a non- 
Christian — if  you  mean  by  that  term  a person  who  is 
an  infidel — I think,  probably,  he  would  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  be  protected. 

1.7597.  But  suppose  he  did? — Suppose  he  did,  he 
jnio-ht  submit  his  own  books  to  the  Commissioners ; 
and,  if  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  system,  he  would  be  allowed  to  use  them. 

17598.  Are  you  aware  the  General  Lesson  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  not  part  of  the  books,  but  of 
the  general  fittings  of  the  schools  ? — Yes,  and  no  doubt, 
under  the  rules,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
inculcate  the  General  Lesson  ; but  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether — as  it  merely  embodies  a moral  law,  which, 
1 presume,  is  common  to  all,  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians— there  would  be  any  objection  'on  the  part,  even 
of  an  infidel,  to  teaching  it. 

17599.  But  suppose  he  did  object? — He  must  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  system. 

17600.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
English  system,  where  all  the  principles  of  a particu- 
lar religion  are  carried  out  under  a strong  conscience 
clause  ? — I would  not  require  anything  more  in  this 
country  than  that  in  every  school  in  the  country  there 
should  be  a strong  conscience  clause.  I understand 
that  the  non-vested  system  is  nothing  but  a system  of 
religious  schools  with  a strong  conscience  clause. 

17601.  On  the  principle  you  have  been  arguing  on, 
the  necessity  of  protecting  minorities,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear a logical  conclusion  to  come  to,  that  a minority  of 
one,  who  may  be  a non-Christian,  has  as  good  a right  to 
protection  as  a minority  of  any  denomination  of 
Christians  ? — I think,  abstractedly  speaking,  he  has  no 
light  to  be  taught  anything  except  combined  literary 
and  moral  instruction,  and  separate  religious  instruction 
on  the  basis  stated  in  the  first  rule. 

17602.  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to  exclude  from 


the  present  books  of  the  National  Board  every  allusion 
to  the  Christian  religion  on  that  principle  ? — That  is  a 
matter  which  it  is  time  enough  to  answer  when  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  case. 

17603.  But  is  not  that  a logical  conclusion  to  come 
to— that  that  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  protect  such 
minorities? — Well,  if  you  were  anxious  to  carry  out 
absolutely  the  principle  of  the  Board  to  protect  one  in- 
fidel against  any  possible  reference  to  what  he  might 
regard  as  mere  historical  Christianity,  and  probably  as 
no  interference  with  his  belief — because,  as  I under- 
stand it,  the  religious  information  in  the  books  of  the 
Board  is  very  much  a historical  thing  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  inculcation  of  religion — even  this 
General  Lesson  tells 

17604.  But  suppose  he  objects  to  it  ? — Oh,  except 
it  is  a reasonable  objection  you  are  not  bound  to  yield 
to  it.  You  must  always,  in  eveiy  case  of  objection, 
draw  the  line  between  reasonable  and  unreasonable  ob- 
jections. You  are  not  to  admit  an  objection  merely 
because  it  happens  to  be  made. 

17605.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge,  whether  it  is 
a reasonable  or  unreasonable  objection — if  a parent 
says  this  is  tampering  with  the  religious  belief  of  his 
children,  inculcating  doctrines  that  he  wishes  them  by 
all  means  to  avoid,  are  you  not  interfering  with  Ms 
right  ? — Inculcating  doctrines  ? I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever you  would  be  prevented  from  inculcating  doctrines 
on  the  child  of  an  infidel — if  he  goes  into  a National 
school — to  wMch  Ms  father  objected.  I can  only  refer 
you  to  the  rule  of  the  Board. 

17606.  Bearing  in  mind  your  own  answer  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Wilson,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian 
redemption  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  the  Board, 
would  not  that  be  reasonably  objectionable  to  a Jew 
or  any  other  non-Christian  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  ; 
it  is  merely  a historical  statement — I don’t  think  that 
I,  as  a Protestant,  should  object,  if  a fair  and  proper 
account  of  the  Catholic  system  of  religion  was  laid 
down  in  the  books  of  the  Board.  I should  not  con- 
sider that  as  inculcating  the  Catholic  religion  on  the 
children. 

17607.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  not  consider  that 
the  history  of  redemption  is  itself  set  forth  M the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament  %— W ell, 
I suppose  I ought  to  say  that  it  is  understanding  it  in 
the  way  I would  myself  understand  it,  but  I should  not 
like  to  say  a child  would  so  understand  it — that  is 
the  only  hesitation  I have  in  answering  the  question. 

17608.  Is  not  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  Ten 
Commandments,  recognised  by  the  Jew  ? — Yes. 

[Adjourned.] 
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